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G E O N GE, AM, 


GEORGE the Third, by the Grace of Gov, King of Great | 
Britain, France, and Ireland, Defender of the Faith, .&c. To all 
to whom theſe Preſents ſhall come; Greeting: 


Pereas Daniel Fenning, Gentleman, has, by his Petition, hum- 
bly repreſented unto Us, That he hath alreadn written, and 
publiſhed, ſeyeral Books ; viz. A Treatiſe of Arithmetic; One 
upon Geography; and another, intitled, The Untverſal Spelling Book; all 
which have been very much appꝛoved of: That he has now, with great 
' Labour and Expence, written and compiled a Work, intitled, The Royal 
Dictionary: Or, A Treaſury of the Engliſh Language; in which he has had 
the Aſſiftance and Appꝛobation of ſeveral learned Gentlemen, in order to 
render the ſame as perfect and complete as poſſible ; and hath therefore 
moft humbly beſought Us to grant him Our Nonal Licence fo2 the ſole 
Printing, Publiſhing, and Pending the ſaid Dork, foz the Term of Four⸗ 
teen Pears: We, being willing to give all due Encouragement to Works 


pf this Nature, are graciouſly pleaſed to condeſcend to his Bequeſt ; and 


We do therefore, by theſe Preſents.(ſo far as may be agreeable to the 
Statute in that Behalf made and provided) grant unto him, the ſaid Da- _ 
niel Fenning, his Executozs, Adminiftratozs, and Aſſigns, Our Koyal Li- 
- cence for the ſole Painting and Publiſhing the ſaid Bork, intitled, The 
Royal Engliſh Dictionary: Or, A Treaſury of the Engliſh Language, as 
afozeſaid, fo2 the Term of Fourteen Nears, to be computed from the Date 
hereof; frricly forbidding all Our Subjects, within Our Kingdoms and 
ommions, to Reprint oz Avaidge the ſame, either in the like oz any other 
Volume o2 Yolumes whatſoever ; 02 to Import, Buy, Bend, Utter, 02 Diſ- 
tribute, any Copies thereof Ke-printed benond the Seas, during the afore- 
ſaid Term of Fourteen Years, without the Conſent and Approbation of 
the ſaid Daniel Fenning, his Heirs, Erecutozs, and Aſſigns, under his oz 
then Hands and Hrals firſt had and obtained, as then will anſwer the con- 
trary at tveir Perils ; Whereof the Commiſſioners and other Qfficers of 
Our Cuftoms, and the Maſter, Wardens, and Company of Stationers, 
are to take Notice; that due Obedience be rendered to Our Will herein 
declared. e oo jj) Poo 
| Given at Our Court at Sr. James's, the Third Day of Jul, 1561, in the 
J ⁵ Il» CIS 


By his Majeſty's Command, : 
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ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


CONTAINING, 
1. A Fon EXPLANATION of all * T ERMS made Us E of 


IN 
1 e Gunnery, — NaTURAL iber 
 AnaTOMY, e * HERAL DRY, NAvIiOAT ION, 
| ARCHITECTURE, | R HieROGLYPHICS, _ _Oprics, 
ARITHMETIC, [ HisTory, i  PainTiInG, 
ASTRONOMY, Ab HuszAN Db RT, {| ParSPtcTaVE, 
Bor AN T, [ Hroraviics, |  ParLOSOPHY, 
CHEMISTRY, * HYDROSTATICS, -,  PNEUMATICS, 
DIiALLIxSG, E, Porr, 
Dieimrr, 34 SOGLCs II PrinTinG, 
GARDENING, : bs MATHEMATICS, i RHETORIC, 
GrocR ATH, J Mecyanics, ſſ SculPTURE, 
GEOMETRY, || Maiatitary ART, || SURGeRY, 
GRA MA! [ Mose, | SURVEYING, &. 


II. Tracing the Won ps from their original FounTAINS. 


III. Explaining the various SEN SES in which they are uſed, ſupported by | 

Authorities from the beſt Zxg/iþ Writers. 

IV. Accents are properly placed, to facilitate the true Prowwnctue 0N, 

V. Each Word is followed by an initial Letter, to denote the Paar of 
Srescn to which it belongs. 


at 


5 "Wha e Account of the principal Kin@vous, Corres, ue. . 
VIII. The Livzs of the moſt eminent Porrs and other ingenious and -, 
bl N 
ExckTTIucEG of all other Engliſh DicTIonARISs. 
By D. FENNING, 


of the World = 
VII. A Deſcription of the CiTies and Counrits of England : and Wales. 5 
illuſtrious Mex, who have flouriſhed in theſe Kingdoms. # 
The Whole on ſo EXT ENSIVEa PLAN, as to unite the different, S | 
To which is prefixed, 5 
A COMPREHENSIVE GRAMMAR OF THE ENGLISH TONGUE. | 
AUT HOR of FL UNIVERSAL. SPELLING Boox ; A Treatiſe of 1 3 
The Young ArcrararsT's Companion; The Usx of the Groues ; &e. 1 SIM 


7 ye FourTH EDiTion IMPROVED; - to which are added, ys | 
the Lives of ſeveral eminent modern WRITERS. 4 


N 1 - . 
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Printed for L. HAwzs, and Co. T. CasLon, S. Crowne, Rorix son and | 
| RozerTs, B. CoLLins, and A, HawmirtTon, * MoccLxXxI. 
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May 17 PLEASE v OUR MAJESTY, 


| HE author of the following work Jah 
; TP preſumed to inſcribe it to your Majeſty, 


as the moſt proper Patron for a ſubject 
I -of this nature. Born an Engliſhman, and glory- 8 


gined but your Majeſty will have ſome regard 
for the purity of your native language. Lour 


ſtrong arguments that your Majeſty is no ſtranger 


to its elegance and its ſtrength. Could che 


verge, and foreigners would be obliged to make 
themſelves maſters of it to render them ſucceſsful 


dreſſes. It was ſuch a ſtep as this that contri- 
buted to make the Roman language the moſt 
xtenfive, and the moſt elegant of any in the 
niverſe. The French, though now ſpoken 
all the courts of Europe, cannot lay claim 
ther to the conciſeneſs, purity, or ſtrength of 

| 8 = 1 


ing in the place of your nativity, it is not ima: 
ſpeeches already delivered in the Senate, are 


author be indulged one wiſh, your Majeſty” "LEY 
court would on no other language within its 


in their applications, and acceptable i in their ad- 


— — * 
— 
—_ — — 4 


vi DEDICATION. 


J\ 


expreſſion to be found in the En pliſh ; its bolt. | 

neſs may ſuit the diſpoſition of 4 who are 

born ſlaves, but is b e ſuitable to the free 

and manly ſentiments of ard Kings, or 
Engliſh Subjects. 

Proud of the honour of being an En elihman, 

and governed by a Prince born in England, the 

: author begs leave to ſuble tbe hiraſelf, 


' Your „lane 8 wol loyal, 
: And moſt obedient 2 
Subject and Servant, 
Royal Exchange, July 3d, 


1761. 
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| X HE ſtudy of languages has, in all ages, been recom- 
mended by the example of the greateſt ſcholars and 
| ſtateſmen ; but the knowledge of our own language 


mould be the firſt object of our thoughts, and the chief em- 


ployment of our leiſure hours. By theſe means, we ſhall be 
enabled not only to free it from the ruſt of barbarity, which 
cleaves, in ſome meaſure, to all languages, but ſhall likewiſe 


4 | acquire taſte ſufficient to form a proper judgment of the ſtile 


and elegance of our native authors. If we take into our confi- 


| deration the variety of acceptations in which the ſame word 
is uſed by different writers, nay, even by the ſame author, we 
ſhall find a ſtrong obligation to make the language of our 


} | country the ſubject of our meditations, Without this applica- 


tion, we muſt be ſtrangers to propriety, and blind to the beau- 


ties, which the pages of our learned countrymen diſplay to our 


minds. The only books which could furniſh us with any aſſiſ- 


| 3 tance in this literary purſuit,” muſt be the works of ſuch au 
| # thors, who have applied themſelves to compile the various 


2 ſenſes, in which the words of our language are uſed, _ 


But theſe compilations are not confined to the uſe of the 
natives; the inhabitants of all the globe are compelled to avaib 


| FIthemſclves of their help, and are obliged to make uſe of them 


Jas keys to unlock the treaſure of our language. The import- 
ance of Dictionaries being ſo great, the public, inſtead of won- 
dering at their variety, ſhould rather wonder that their variety 
is not greater. As moſt lexicographers have had a different 


point in view, their labours have all proved, in ſome degree, 


Fot general uſe; and none, unleſs the mere copier of a prece- 
dent work, can be ſaid to have been uſeleſs. Yet, while the 

different branches of lexicography were kept diſtin, the 
public ſeemed to have been defrauded of the profit that might 

have been acquired from their cultivation. Neither time, nor 
curioſity, nor wealth, have put it in the power of every one 
to be maſter of the various Dictionaries which have been pub- 
fliſhed in the different branches of ſcience. To unite theſe 
cattered rays, as it were, into one focus, has been the inten- 
tion of the author of this work; who is ſo far from depre- , 


| Xiating the labours of his predeceſſors, as to own, that, were 
it not owing to them, this work would have been wanting in 


1 many 


vit r R E F A C E. 


many of its perfections. To unite profit with amuſement, im- 
rovement with delight, and worth with frugality, has been 
bis thick aim; and if the reader attends to the articles which 
are contained in the ſubſequent pages, he doubts not but he 
will congratulate himſelf in having met with a Dictionary on a 
more extenſive plan than any that have already been publiſhed. 
Every word made uſe of in the common occurrences of life, 
or in the ſeveral arts and ſciences neceſſary for the ſubſiſtence 
or improvement of our being, are explained, ſo as to conve 
a preciſe and determined idea of their meaning. The various 
| fountains, from which they are derived, are pointed out in 
ſuch a manner, as renders them intelligible to the moſt illite- 
rate, and the meaneſt capacity. The different ſenſes affixed | 
to the ſame word, are roared with authorities from the moſt. 
celebrated writers, The accents are placed over the proper 
| ſyllables, to prevent a vicious pronunciation. And, in order 
to inform thoſe, who are not acquainted with grammar, of 
the part of ſpeech to which each word belongs, the initial let- 
ter is placed immediately after the word, to ſhew whether it 
be a verb, ſubſtantive, adjective, &c. The principal king- 
doms and cities of the world are deſcribed with a comprehen- 
five brevity, which conveys to the mind an idea of their im- 
portance, as well as their ſituation, As this work may prob a- 
| bly be more uſed by natives than foreigners, a deſcription is 
given, under their proper articles, of all the counties and re- 
markable curioſities that are contained in this iſland.  _ 
For the amuſement of the curious, the lives of the moſt emi- 
nent poets and other illuſtrious men, who have flouriſhed in 
| theſe kingdoms, are delivered in a ſuccinct manner. And that 
the fair fer, as well as foreigners, might not lament the want 
of a Grammar, adapted to the genius of our language, 20 
ſuited to the meaneſt 1 we have prefixed a nc 
Grammar, which, we may venture to ſay, is plainer (if not 
more comprehenſive) than any that have yet appeared. 


— | ” : . | 
A CONCISE AND COMPREHENSIVE © © 


CEA NWA 


ENGLISH TONGUE. 


FYRAMMAR is the art of ſpeaking and writing any language properly. 
5 8 As language is compoſed of words, a word of {yilables, and'a ſylla- 
ble of letters, Grammar is properly divided into four parts; 18, That 

which treats of letters, or the moſt convenient and proper marks or ſounds ſor 
expreſſing words, called orthοgraphy, when confined to writing; and eribeapy, 
when applied to ſpeech. 2dly, That part which relates to ſyllables, and 


treats of their, true pronunciation with reſpect to accent and time, is called 


 proſedy.. zdly. That part which relates to words, and treats of their kinds, 
their derivations, their endings, their changes, their analogy or likeneſs to 
each other, is called etymology : and athly. That part which treats of the right 
placing or joining of words together in a ſentence, is called yutax. 
Io begin with the firlt part of thee branches, that is to ſay, with gra- 
phy, or the art of wriuing words with their true and proper letters. This word 
is derived from og, orthos, Gr. right, and yea pn, gravbe, Gr. writing. 
Tue firſt ſtep to o7-4thoprafhy mut be to know the true found of the letters, 
which in the Englith alphabet are twenty-ſix, s [x 


— 


Noman. ile. Old Engliſh, Their powers. 
F VVV 
A 3 . be 
C 1 „ „„ ſee ene oats 
VV C21 
. "BE G 1084. 
H h 3 0: each 
1 „ „ i conſqnant, jay, or jo 
> + > +>. BY Oo. Rai oo 
FTT. 
EE LY, MM m em 
[f aun en... 
3 E G ©® 0 
2 484. P p pee 
2 24 1 8 3 Sue 
VVV 
„ 14-108 els 
TP d . t „% OO. 
un . M u „„ by 1 
3 „„ OY n u conſonant, va, e, or 2u 
WW J r 
X * 5 3 Oe OE DIAS whe 
: F x 3 — = 2... WY FS commonly izzard or uz- 
2 . „ | zed |} zard, that is / hard. 


From the foregaing alphabet it appears, that among the ſmall letters / has 
two forms, the long / being uſed.in the beginning and middle of words, and 
the ſhort 5 at the end. | „ N wy 


2 | — | The 


744 - 


| 3 FR 
2 A COMPREHENSIVE GRAMMAR OF 
The letters are divided into vowels, ſemivowels, conſonants and e 5 
A vowel is a letter that makes a full and perfect ſound by itſelf. 
A ſemivowel is a letter which makes an imperfect ſound by elf ; ſuch are 
r. which is ſounded by twirling the tongue, and / by biſſing. 
A conſonant is a letter that cannot be ſounded without a vowel. 


A diphthong is a ſound compounded of the ſound of two vowels, ſo as both 
of them may be heard. 


A * is a ſound compoſed of three vowels, as in lieu. 


e AP. J. Of the VowEL 5 | 


HE 3 are ſix, Viz. 4, e, i, 0, uz y. 
| A, has three ſounds ; flender, open, and broad. 
A ſender, | is found in molt words, particularly 1 in thoſe which end with an 
„final, as in face, grace, lane; and in thoſe which end in tion, as | creation, abo· 
mination, brfiration, ſtation | 
A open, is the @ of the Italians, or nearly reſerables i it, and i is uſed i in man, 
can, father, glaſs, — 
A bread, reſembles the a of the e and is pronounced as if followed Ef 
dy an « or ww, as in all, fall, call; this pronunciation ſeems to be borrowed 
2 the Saxons, many of theſe words being formerly written with an u after 
them, which is now dropped. 
The a ſhort approaches to the a open, as in laſs. | 
The along, if followed by an « final, is always ſlender, as cam, came, fam, Fame. 
The à forms a diphthong only with 7 or y, and u or av, as in gain, þlain, 
dar, may, wherein it is pronounced like the a ſlender, as in plane. 
Au or aw has the ſound of the German a, as in claw, haughty. 
E. This vowel occurs more frequently in the Engliſh lan uage than any 
ether, and varies perhaps more than any other in its uſe and ſounds. 
Before a double conſonant it is always ſhort, as in fell, dwell, cellar, ferpent, = 
At the end of words, it is generally mute, or not ſounded, unleſs in mono- 
ſyhables that have no other vowel, as the, me; or in proper names, as in 
 P-nelepe, Derbe; or when uſed to ſoften the foregoing conſonant, as in /ince, 
j»dge, firge ; or when it ſerves to lengthen the preceding vowel, as can, 
lengthened 1 into cane; wan, lengthened into wane, 
| But it mult be obſerved, that it does not always lengthen the vreceding 
vowel, eſpecially in ſuch words as were written with an F in old Engliſh, as 
£if, now written give; 4%, now written owe: its being Added to ſuch words 
was perhaps owing to the change of f into v, which being formerly written 
Ai, with an « vowel, required ſome other letter to be added, in order to ſhew, 
that the « was to be pronounced like the conſonant, not like the « vowel. 
In the participles of verbs this e is 4 as in loving, not loveing; - and 
quriting, not ww tteing.. 
When the e comes before an n, Or : after an r or Th it has an obſcure ſound, 
which is ſcarcely perceptible ; as in rn, audible, maſſacre. 
It forms a triphthong wich a, as in near ; with . as in wiewz and with 1, 
as in lien. 
Before a it is generally ended like e Yoo! or Jookle ee, as in * or frary 
| but in great it is dropped, and gives the a the ſame ſound as in grate. 
Ei is founded like ee, as in decerwe, Seize. | | 
Fu is ſounded like uw long and ſoft, as in Endefia. | 
E, a, it, are combined and ſounded like « long in beauty, and i its nn 
Eo is ſounded like e long 1 in peep/- ; like e ſhort in leopard 3 and Une 0 ſhort, 


| in YEMEN. 


J. is ſounded long before 2 conſonant followed by an e final, as In fur; 
dot is ſhort in fn, 85 Before 


THE ENGLISH TONGUE. y 


4 it is generally ſhort, as in dirt: it forms a diphthong only 
2 oy 45 ke or . where it is ſounded like double e ; but in /+:end, 
3 1 is dropped, and the ſound ſhort, la the triphthongs lien, adiru, view, 
it is ſounded like = open. wy” Aan 
0, is long in words ending with an e mute, as in Zone, corrode; and this is 
ill obſerved in compound words where the e is omitted, as in corroding. It 
forms a diphtbong with a, and has the ſound of 0 long, as in mean; as it 
likewiſe does with i, which is the only proper diphthong in the Engliſh lan- 
zuage, as in foil, toil ; but in ſome words it 1s mute, and ferves only to 
Tengthen the ſound of the i, as in poi, pronounced pile; h eil, pronounced 
trile, Joined to another e, it forms a dipthong, and is founded like the Ita- 
lian 2, as in boot. It forms a diphthong likewiſe with u or av, as in hour, 
poxwer 3 but in ſome words has only the ſound of o long; as in foul, grow ; 
In ſoy, the verb, ſignifying to ſcatter ſeed, to diſtinguiſh it from /, the ſhe. 
| of a boar; in bow, an inſtrument uſed in ſhooting, to diſtinguiſh it from box, 
a declining of the head; in bowl, a round or ſpherical body, to diftinguiſh it 
| from boa, a wooden veſſel or diſh, Ou is likewiſe ſometimes pronounced 
like o ſoft, as in court, and in cough ; like u cloſe, as in could; and like » open 


as in rough, tough. It frequently ſhould, conſiſtent with analogy, be uſed in ” 


the laſt ſyllables of words, which are derived to us by the medium of the 
French from Latin words, ending in er; thus we ſhould ſpell aurbour, errour, 
honours labour; but not as innowators, who for want of attending to the genius 
of our language, and from an utter ignorance of our ancient writers, general- 
ly write author, error, honor, labor; for indeed the laſt ſyllable of thefe words 
js neither pronounced as if written or, or ur, but as if compounded of both 
thoſe ſounds. Mr. Samuel Johnſon, whoſe works have rendered him juſtly 
_ eſteemed, for their elegant correctneſs and ſublime ſentiments, has endeavoured 
to reſtore this ſpelling, and it were to be wiſhed, that if the analogy of our 
language will not ſtrengthen his reaſons, yet faſhion will give force to his ex- 
$2 og 6, in the plural of awomar, is pronounced like an 7 ſhort, awemen being pro? 
' nounced wwrmen; the reaſon of which ſeems to be, that this word was originally | 
derived from the Saxon avifman, or wwiman, which makes the plural wimen. 
DOD O ſhort is ſounded like u, in /n, come, which alludes to the Gothic originals. 
ſunnam, cuman, from whence theſe words are derived; abenar is ſounded in the 
ſame manner, becauſe at firſt written vander, from auunder, Sax. but after-_ 
wards, when the av was uſed, o was added to ſupply the want of a vowel, 
O, is long in the laſt ſyllable of words ending with an e mute, as in 2/8, 
and it retains that ſound even in words wherein the e mute is ſuppreſſed, as 
in profu/ien ; otherwiſe it is ſhort, as in but, cut, burſt, It is joined with 
à, e, i, o, but in ſuch combinations has the force of or aw, as in gaaff, reque/t, 
| acquit, requite, anguiſh, Sometimes in ui the z loſes its ſound, as in juice, bruiſe : 
it is mute ſometimes before a, e, 7, and y, as in buy, guard, gueſt, guiſe ; in the 
| laſt it ſeems to be inſerted purely to ſhew that the g is to be ſounded hard. 
This vowel ends no Engliſh words except thou and you, and in other words its 
ſound is expreſſed by ue or ew, as in virtue, true, argue, nephew. In words 
that terminate with ue, the u is mute, in imitation of the French, as in pro- 
rogue, plague, ſynagogue, vague e e 
Y, This vowel is borrowed from the Greek, and its name from the Saxons. 
As no Engliſh words end in i, when 2 would occur at the erd of a word, it is 
uſed to ſupply its place, as in 24%; it is hkewiſe uſed before an 3, as ig. It 
forms a diphthong with a, e, o, and u, as in may, they, deſiroy, buy; and is re- 
tained in ſuch derivative words as contain theſe diphthongs, as de/trcy, 4,/troxer, 
betray, betrayer, pray, prayer, ſay, ſaying, LT . bh 
Beſides theſe particular obſervations reſpecting the ſound of the vowels, 


we 
muſt add the following general rules. 


iſt, 


> 4 


| | oy | 
2 A COMPREHENSIVE GRAMMAR OF 
The letters are divided into vowels, ſemivowels, conſonants and diphthongs. 
A vowel is a letter that makes a full and perfect ſound by itſelf. 
A ſemivowel 1s a letter which makes an imperfect ſound by itſelf; ſuch are 
r, which is ſounded by twirling the tongue, and / by hiſſing. 
A conſonant is a letter that cannot be ſounded without a vowel. 


Adiphthong i 1s a ſound compounded of _ ſound of two vowels, ſo as both 
of them may be heard, 


A * is a ſound compoſed of three vowels, as in lieu. 


© H A P. I. of the VowEL $1. 


HE coil are fix, wiz. a, e, i, o, u, y. 
A, has three ſounds; ſlender, open, and broad. 
1 ſender, 3 is found in molt words, particularly in thoſe which ad with an 
e final, as in face, grace, lane; and 1 in thoſe which end 1 in tion, as ' (reation, abo- 
mination, hrfitation, ation 
A open, is the à of the Iralians, or nearly reſembles i it, and i is uſed i in man, ; 
can, father, glaſs. 25 
A broad, hes the a of the Garten and i is pronounced as if followed 
by an or ao, as in all, fall, call; this pronunciation ſeems to be borrowed 
from the Saxons, many of theſe words bong r written with an « after 
them, which is now dropped. 
The @ ſhort approaches to the à open, as in laſs. 
The along, if followed by an e final, is always ſlender. as cam, came, fam, Avis 
The a forms a diphthong only wh or y, and 2 or ao, as in gain, Plain, 
day, may, wherein it is pronounced like the a ſlender, as in plane. 
Au or aw has the ſound of the German a, as in claw, haughty, 
E. This vowel occurs more frequently in the Engliſh lab nguage than any 5 
ether, and varies perhaps more than any other in its uſe and ſounds. 
Before a double conſonant it is always ſhort, as in fell, dell, cellar, ſerpent, 
At the end of words, it is generally mute, or not ſounded, unleſs in mono- 
ſyllables that have no other vowel, as he, me; or in proper names, as in 
Penelope, Derbe; or when uſed to ſoften the foregoing conſonant, as in fince, 
judge, fige; or when it ſerves to lengthen the preceding Foun, as can, 
| lengthened into cane; wan, lengthened into wane, 
But it muſt be obſerved, that it does not always lengthen the preceding | 
vowel, eſpecially in ſuch words as were written with an F in old Engliſh, as 
£if, now written give; Jof, now written love its being Lade to ſuch words 
Was perhaps owing to the change of / into v, which being formerly written 
liu, with an « vowel, required ſome other letter to be added, in order to ſhew, 
that the u was to be pronounced like the w conſonant, not like the 2 vowel. 
In the participles of verbs this e is 1 as in loving. not loveing 3 ; and 
aoriting. not WY iteing | 
When the 5 comes before an 1, Or e after an r or l, it has an obſcure ſound, 
which is ſcarcely perceptible ; as in Hrn, audible, maſſacre. | | 
It forms a triphthong with a, as in near; with "A as in view 3 and with 1, 
0 as in lieu. 4 
Beforeaitis generally ſounded like e hong, or Jools ee, as in dean, or fear 3 : 
: but 1 in great it is dropped, and gives the a tne ſame ſound as In ay. ES 
Ei is ſounded like ee, as in dective, ei xe. | 
| Fu is ſounded like u long and ſoft, as in Eudefa. 
E, a, u, are combined and ſounded like à long in beauty, and i its derivatives. 
Eo is ſounded like e long in people 3 ; like e ſhort in e and like o ſhort, 
in veomen. ö 
I. is ſounded long before 4 conſonant followed by a an e final, As in fre; . 
but is ſhort 1 In fin, 1 — Before 
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„or z it is generally ſhort, as in dirt: it forms a diphthong only 
a 1 1 or e Ges it is ſounded like double e; but in ven, 
ks ry ropped, and the ſound ſhort, Ia the triphthongs lieu, adieu, view, 
it is ſounded like à open. 3 1 
O, is long in words ending with an e mute, as in Zone, corrode; and this is 
ſaill obſerved in compound words where the e is omitted, as in corroding. It 
forms a diphtbong with a, and has the ſound of „ long, as in moan; as it 
likewiſe does with i, which is the only proper diphthong in the Engliſh lan- 
guage, as in foil, oil ; but in ſome words it is mute, and ferves only to 
Tengthen the ſound of the i, as in ſpoil, pronounced /pile ; breil, pronounced 
brile. Joined to another o, it forms a dipthong, and is founded like the Ita- 
lian u, as. in oor, It forms a diphthong likewiſe with & or «v, as in hour, 
pouver ; but in ſome words has only the ſound of » long; as in foul, grow ; 
in ſow, the verb, ſignifying to ſcatter ſeed, to diſtinguiſh It from /owv, the ſhe 
of a boar; in bow, an iuſtrument uſed in ſhooting, to diſtinguiſh it from boa, = 
a declining of the head; in bowl, a round or ſpherical body, to diftinguiſh it 
fiom bool, a wooden veſſel or diſh, Ou is likewiſe ſometimes pronounced 
like o ſoft, as in court, and in cough ; like à cloſe, as in could; and like x open 
as in rough, tough. It frequently ſhould, conſiſtent with analogy, be uſed in 
the laſt ſyllables of words, which are derived to us by the medium of the 
French from Latin words, ending in or ; thus we ſhould ſpell authour, errour, 
honour, labour ; but not as innovators, who for want of attending to the genius 
of our language, and from an utter ignorance of our ancient writers, general- 
ly write author, error, honor, labor ; for indeed the laſt ſyllable of chele words 
is neither pronounced as if written or, or ur, but as if compounded of both 
thoſe ſounds, Mr. Samuel Johnſon, whoſe works have rendered him juſtly 
_ eſteemed, for their elegant correctneſs and ſublime ſentiments, has endeavoured 
do reſtore this ſpelling, and it were to be wiſhed, that if the analogy of our 
language will not ſtrengthen his reaſons, yet faſhion will give force to his ex- 
C e ty pt wp oo 
6, in the plural of woman, is pronounced like an 7 ſhort, women being pro- 
nounced 4vimen; the reaſon of which ſeems to be, that this word was originally 
derived from the Saxon wwifman, or wimarn, which makes the plural aui. 
O ſhort is ſounded like u, in ſon, come, which alludes to the Gothic originals 
ſunnam, cuman, from whence theſe words are derived; avornder is founded in the 
ſame manner, becauſe at firſt written ander, from awuunder, Sax. but after-_ 
wards, when the av was uſed, o was added to ſupply the want of a vowel. 
D, is long in the laſt ſyllable of words ending with an e mute, as in uſe, 
and it retains that ſound even in words wherein the e mute is ſuppreſſed, as 
in profuſion ; otherwiſe it is ſhort, as in but, cut, burſt, It is joined with 
a, e, i, o, but in ſuch combinations has the force of v or av, as in quaff, requeſt, 
 acquit, requite, anguiſh. Sometimes in ui the ; loſes its ſound, as in juice, bruije - 
it is mute ſometimes before a, e, i, and y, as in buy, guard, gaeff, guiſe ; in the 
laſt it ſeems to be inſerted purely to ſhew that the g is to be ſounded hard. 
This vowel ends no Engliſh words except thou and you, and in other words its 
| ſound is expreſſed by ue or ew, as in virtue, true, argue, nephew. In words 
that terminate with ze, the à is mute, in imitation of the French, as in pro- 
rogue, plague, ſynagogue, vague. . VVV 
, This vowel is borrowed from the Greek, and its name from the Saxons. 
As no Engliſh words end in 7, when 7 would occur at the erd of a word, it is 
uſed to ſupply its place, as in 2%; it is likewiſe uſed before an 3, as dying. It 
forms a diphthong with a, e, o, and u, as in may, they, deſiroy, buy; and 18 re- 
tained in ſuch derivative words as contain theſe diphthongs, as rey, &ftroyer, 
betray, betrayer, pray, prayer, /ay, ſaying, . 5 | 
Beſides theſe particular obſervations reſpecting the ſound of the vowels, 
muſt add the following general rules, 


we 


iſt. | 


> 4 


\ 


4 A COMPREHENSIVE GRAMMAR OF 
iſt. A vowel is commonly ſhort in the beginning, or in the middle ſyllable 
of a word, when followed by two conſonants, as in opportunity, SE 
2d. A ſingle vowel, coming before a ſingle conſcnant in words of one ſyl. 
lable, 1s ſhort, as in bag, dog. . | | 1 


HAF. H. Of the Consonanrts. i 

Conſonant is a letter that cannot be ſounded without adding a vowel be. 

fore or after it, as , which is ſounded em by prefixing a vowel before 

it; and p ſounded pe, by ſubjoining a vowel after it. a TE 
The conſonants are ſubdivided into mates, and ſemivowels. 

A mute is a letter which makes no ſound without a vowel, ſuch are 3, c, 2 

p, 9, t, Z; all the other conſonants are called ſemivowels, © 

A ſemivowel is a letter that makes an imperfe& ſound without the addition 

ofa vowel; ſuch are /, V, J. m, u, r, 4, x ; four of theſe are called liquids, 

A liquid is a letter which loſes part of its ſound in another conſonant joined 


with ity ſuch are „ , „ i... ere Lo. 
B, has one unvaried found, is uſed before all the vowels, and before the 
conſonants I ander, as in blame, break. In the following words it is mute, 
aebt, debtor, ſubtle, doubt, lamb, limb, dumb, thumb, climb, comb, awomb. | 
C, is founded like / before e, i, and y, or before an apoſtrophe, denoting 
the abſence of e, as in cement, city, cypher, grac'd for graced ; but before a, o, 
1, J, or r, and at the ends of words, it is ſounded hard like &, as in can, coſt; 
cub, claſs, cruſt, public. It ſhould be obſerved, it has been the cuſtom to add 
a 4 toc at the ends of words; but as this deſtroys their analogy, and renders 
their etymology uncertain, the moderns have juſtly omitted the &. Joined 
to B, it has a like ſound as , as in church, crutch ; but in words derived from 
the Greek, it is ſounded like &, as in chemiſt, Scheme, archangel ; but when arch 
is compounded with a word beginning with a conſonant, it has the ſound of 
the Engliſh ch in church, as in arch. bop. In words derived from the French, 
"at 238 Jounged Nike /, as 30 dd 88 
D, has but one uniform ſound, and is uſed before all the. yowels, and the 
conſonants r and av, as draw, dwell, * TT 5 


F., is pronounced before a liquid, as in flame, fright, and has one unvariable 

ſound, excepting that , is ſometimes pronounced like ov.  , _ 

|  G, has two ſounds, that before a, o, u, being hard, as in game, gone, gun; 
but ſoft before e, i, y, or before an apoſtrophe, when it denotes the abſence 
of e, as in gender, ginger, gypſy, and judg'd for judged. At the end of a word 

it is always hard, as in dog, bring. Its ſound before e and i is ſometimes hard, 

eſpecially in words not derived from the Latin or French, as in give, get, geld, 


begin, and all their derivatives. For this reaſon it is ſoft in giant, gigantic, 


er it is hard, as in anger, finger. When it is followed by 2, or an h, at the be- 
ginning of a word, its ſound is hard, as in guide, guilt, ghet; but when g is 
followed by hin the middle, and ſometimes at the end of words, it is ſilent; 
thus though is pronounced th; right is pronounced rite, and fought is pro- 
nounced /a e. Otherwile, at the end of words, it has the ſound of F; as in 
cough, enough ; but the laſt word is ſometimes ſounded, according to the pre- 
ceding rule, enxow. JJ ger oo OS 
H, is a note of aſpiration, and ſhews, that the vowel following it muſt be 
pronounced with a ſtrong emiſſion of breath, as in hat, horny. It generally is 
ronounced in this manner at the beginning of words, excepting in heir, herb, 
ofthe, honcur, humble, honeſt, humour, and their derivatives. i 5 
F, This conſonant is founded like a ſoft g, and might very properly be 
ſubſtituted inſtead of the g, when ſounded Die, to prevent miſtakes in fo- 
reigners ; as in % SIT =Y 


gibbet, giblet, giles, gill, gilliflower, gin, ginger, gingle. In words ending with 


. 
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X, has the ſound of c hard, and where, according to the analogy of our 
language. the c would be ſoft; as in kept, Hirt, king ; ſkeptic ſhould likewiſe 


in Engliſh be written with a K, not a c, as ſceptic. This letter is never doubled, 


but has c often before it, to ſhorten the preceding vowel, as in cock. 3 
I. The ſound of this letter is the ſame in Engliſh as in other languages. 
At the end of monoſyllables it is doubled, as in 4%, fall; becauſe theſe words 


were originally written 4e, falle; but in compound words one of the /'s is 


ſuppreſſed, as in ifful. In ſome words it is mute, as in calf, half, could, 


avould, talk, ſalmon, falcon; could and would are however ſeldom pronounced 


cou, word, but by Londoners and ſalmon, falcon, drop the ſound of , in 


alluſion to the French pronunciation of them, from whence they are derived. 


M, has always the ſame ſound, 


VM, has always the ſame invariable ſound, and after an m at the end of 2 


word is mute; as in condemn, hymn. 


it is mute; as in damn, condemn, tempt, pronounced dam, condemn, temt. 


P, has always the ſame ſound ; when followed by g, and between mand e, | 


. AR 1 * with 4, in words derived from the Greek, it has the found of 


Jas in phileopby, Philip, pronounced filo/ophy, Filip. 


2. In Englith, as well as in other languages, is always followed by 1, and 


3 


has then the ſame ſound as our Saxon anceſtors expreſſed by ew; as in guawzer, 


gue'n, guire. But in words derived from the French, it retains the Freach 


bound, and is pronuonced like &, as in conguer, liquor, ri/que, chequer, 


R, has the ſame rough ſnarling ſound as in other languages. In words 
derived from the Greek, it is joined with þ, eſpecially in ſuch as had ther- 


aſpirated, as in myrrh, catarrh, or rheum. Re at the end of words derived 


from the Greek or French, is pronounced like er, weak, as in theatre, metre, 


maſſacre, ſepulchre. 


S, has naturally a ſharp hiſſing ſound, as in her; when it ends a word, it 


is ſounded like x; as in bees, pres; unleſs in this, thus, us, yes; in thoſe word 


which are derived from the Latin, as ſurplus, rebus, and in adjectives which 


end in 4s, and are derived from the French, as in gracious, religious; where 
we ſhould remark that the o is filent, thoſe words being ſounded as if written 


gracius, religius. S has likewiſe the ſound of æ before in, if a vowel goes be- ” 


fore it, as in ½ ion; but that of / ſharp, if it follow a conſonant; as in rever- 


fon. Before e mute it has the ſound of x, as in advi/e; before y at the end of , 


words, as in ro/y, and in boſom, deſire, priſon, and its derivatives, preſent, dam- 


el, ca/ement. It is mute or not pronounced in , and, wiſcount, demeſue. 


A ſingle / ſeldom ends any word, except the third perſon of verbs, the ge- 
bvitive caſe, and the plurals of nouns, the pronouns 2his, his, ours, yours, us, 


the adverb hu, and words derived from the Latin. Where it would cloſe a 
word, we generally add an e final; as jn hou/e, or elſe uſe a %, as in graſs, 


formerly written graſſes, 


T, is ſounded hard before a, e, o, u, and i, provided a vowel does not fol- 
low z, in which caſe it has the ſound of /, as in /alvation ; but when goes 
before it, it, retains its hard ſound, as in gueſtior; as it does likewiſe in de- 
nvatives from words ending in' y, as mighty, mightier. When joined with h, it 
has two ſounds, the one ſoft, as in all the pronouns, relative words and con- 


junctions, in all words between two vowels, eſpecially ſuch as end in ther, as 


father, and between „ and a vowel; as in bur:hen. In other words, it is 


founded hard, as in the prepoſitions with, awithout, through : and in the words 


think, thrive, thigh, throng, death, faith, Ac. and in the adjectives thick, thin. 


Where it is ſoftened at the end of a word, ane final ſhould be added; as in 


| breed(b, th is ſounded hard, but in breathe, ſoft. 


J has a ſound much reſembling an F ſoft; as in vain, it being in the 


llandiſh or Runic alphabet Uiſtinguiſned from F only by a diacritical point. 
—.— EN | e | ws 1 Fe | W. 


now 
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V. It will not be amiſs to obſerve, that this letter is borrowed from the 
Gothic or Saxon, and receives its name, though improperly, from its ſhape, 
not from its ſound ; had we retained ver, the antient Saxon name for it, it 
would have facilitated the under landing its power. The Latins, Greeks, and 

ſereral modern languages, have no letter that anſwers it. At the beginnin 
of a ſyllable, it ſamewhat reſembles a w, as in water, but ſounded rather 
broader. Tt is uſed before all th2 vowels except #, this exception ſeems to haye 
been introduced when the Gallic uu were introduced, inſtead of the Saxon ay, 
for it ſeems odd to have three ws together. In the Saxon, « follows the w, 
as Often as any other vowel, as in were, wund. As we write w as one letter 
and not as an, we might have u after ww, as well as formerly; but being too 
ſtrict umitators of Gallic nicety, and at the ſame time forgetting the ſources of 
our language, the 2, which follows the wv in the original words, has been 
changed into o, oo, ou, and we have done all we can to render the derivation 
of our words impraQticable. At firſt indeed writers and printers were content 
with zu in ſuch words, writing «under, from the Saxon runder; but afterwards 
thinking a vowel was ſtill wanting, even when the © were printed cloſe as ay, 
they thought it neceſſary to add another vowel to ſupply the ſeeming omiſſion, 
and produced the word wworder. When av is uſed before the letter 5, it is 
really ſounded after it, as in ache, which, what ; which our Saxon anceſtory 
eren ſpelt in this manner, writing hen, hawich, bwat. In whore, and whole. 
fome, which are prorounced bore, holeſome, the w is filent. © e 

A. begins no Engliſh word; but when uſed, has the ſound of t. 

, is uſed as a conſonant before a vowel or diphthong SE 
2, begins no Engliſh word; when uſed it has the ſound of / hard, as it 
e A-P-- HI. Artner. EIN, 
b TYMOLOGY teaches the derivation of one word from another, and 
f the various modifications by which each word is diverſifee. 
Words are either primitive or derivative. A primitive word is that which 
is derived from no other word in our language, as Ball. A derivative word is 
chat which comes from ſome other word in our language, as a fiber, from fiſh 
Words are again divided into eight forts, s | 


Noun Adverb 
£359 -Pronoun Conjunction 
A 9 5 Verb Prepoſition 
7 Pariiciple +. © Interjgetion. | 


Tse firſt four, wiz. noun, pronoun, verb, and participle, are declined ; but 
the lait four, adverb, conjenction, prepoſition, and interjection, are not declined, 
Declenſion means the altering of the laſt ſyllable of a wor. 
A noun is a general word made uſe of to convey the idea of any thing, or 
the quality belonging to it; and is therefore ſubdivided into ſubſtantive and I 
A noun ſubſtantive is the name of the thing ſelf, as a wav. |, 
A noun adjective is a word that expreſſes only the qualities or properties of 
ü, — . eee 2 
To diſtinguiſh a ſubſtantive from an adjective, join a verb to it, and if it 
makes ſenſe, it is a ſubſtantive, but on the contrary, an adjective. Thus, if 
I join the verb ſee to @ nan, it makes this ſentence, I. /ee a man, which is ſenſe, 
and the word man is conſequently a ſubſtantive ; but if we join ſee to vil, 
we ſorm this ſentence, I fee a w/e, which being nonſenſe, the word wiſe l 
con <quently an adjeQtive. e = 
Sup ſtantives are ſubdivided into proper, or common. Eg 
A noun ſubſtanti/e common, or appellative, is a word which ſtands wy 
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oniverſal, or a whole rank of beings of the ſame kind, as man, bird, river, 
5 . ſubſtantive proper, is a word that belongs to ſome individual, and 
W giſtinguiſhes it from others of the ſame kind; as Anne, is a name which be- 
jonos to a particular woman, and is uſed to diſtinguiſh her from others of the 
ſame ſex or family. . . bs 3 
NumBER, Subſtantives may likewiſe be conſidered as applied to one or 
more, which is called number, and diſtinguiſhed into ſingular or plural. 
The fingular number 1s uſed when we ſpeak but of one perſon or thing, as 
1, thou, he, a flick. 5 55 3 5 
The plural number is uſed when we ſpeak of more than one perſon or thing, 
as We, ye, they, Boys, flicks. 5 | | | | Ge | BE 
Ihe plural number in Engliſh is generally made by adding an , to the ſingu- 
lar of the ſubſtantive, as fick makes ichs, and bey makes boys, in the plural. 
| The plural number therefore has no more ſyllables than the ſingular ; thus boy 
© has but one ſyllable, and Soys has but one likewiſe. In the fingular father is 
a diſſyllable, and the plural fathers is a diſſyllable likewiſe. Vp 
But when the ſingular ends in ve, ze, ce, or ge, the plural has a ſyllable 
more than the ſingular; thus cage makes cages, maze makes mazes, face makes 
| faces, and horſe makes bor ſes. VVV A ER. 


2 When the fingular ends in ch, , /, or x, ane is put before the- in the 
. plural, thus, Church!) c Churches EOS 
8 * o kes ] Blues 
| Witneſs 3 Witneſſes 
Box Boxes 


Words that end in F or /e, make the plural by changing F and fe into wee, |» 
| : Singular Phra ©. - + Singnlar „ : Plural - -. 
Calf 1 [ Calves | Sheaf 1 C Sheaves 


nd Half f _ \ Halves Shelf Shelves 
75 Knife > makes & Knives I . Selves 
ch Leaf f Leaves | Thief ( IThieres 
| is Loaf) LLoavres Wife I Wives 
/h, | 5 Wolf 1 Wolves 


But the following words hoof, roof, grief, dwarf, chief, handkerchief, relief, 
ſearf, wharf, reproof, flrife, ſcoff, tuff, and, generally ſpeaking, words ending 
in , make the plural according to the general rule, f. e. by the addition of; 
thus muff makes muffs, and hoof makes H; but aff makes faves, 


3 Nouns ending in y make their plural in ies, becauſe they were formerly 
but written with ze in the ſingular, as appears from Chaucer's prologue of the 
ned, Teſtament of Love, The names of hem in the boke of perpetual memorie 

9 95 in virtue and pece are written.“ According to this rule, glory makes glories, 
r, Of and frailty, frailtzes, in the plural, ' . | | 
and The following words form their plurals irregularly; 

HE | Singular e er 

| Die j 5 F Dice® © ] Foot 
es of Mouſe } Mice J Tooth 

| Louſe makes } Lice ] Penny makes | 
| if it Gooſe ..J  CUCGeefe | Man IJ TUMemn 
18, If 25 TV — m8 
ſenſe, . , This plural ſeems rather owing to falſe ſpelling than a departure from analogy, for tha 

; | plural, according to the general rule is d. s, which is pronounced much the fame as dice; anc 
quiſt, the ſpelling it in the rel h 


f | ent manner might be in order to diſtinguiſh it from dies, the third 
perſon ſingular of the verb die. | Ba 9 | : 


Þ Feet is borrowed from fer, the irregular plural of for, Saxon. Pence is a contraction from 


penny, plural pennies, pennes, pens, or pee. Men is borrowed from man, Saxon, whoſe plural 
* uTegulay, and makes men. | EE: 2 bil 


8 A COMPREHENSIVE GRAMMAR 5 5 
Child makes chilaren, which is an imitation of the Dutch plural. Broil; 
makes brethren, and brothers, which is borrowed from brother, plural of brother 
in Saxon. At preſent bre! hren is ſeldom uſed but by divines. 
Ox makes oxen, from the Saxon words in & making ar in the plural: thus 
c Saxon, makes oxan in the plural. my 
The following words are uſed in both numbers. 


Sheep, hoſe, fern, deer, ſwine. Deer retains its form according to the Saxon 
deer, which being of the fourth declenſion, bas the nominatives ſingular and 
plural the ſame. Swine is a contraction of /c2ver ;, yet it muſt be obſerved, 
that when /oxv is uſed of the female only, we uſe /oxv; ; but when it is a ſpeci. MW 
nc name, we uſe only /avine. Chicken, is uſed likes iſe in both numbers; ang 

formed after the Dutch manner, ch, plural chicten; though Greenwood is of 
opinion that c/ic4en is ſingular, and chickens the plural; yet this ſecnis a miſtake, 
founded on the errors of the vulgar. We likewiſe ſay fwe year, but then vſe 
it as a compound word borrowed from the Saxon gear; and ren pound from 
in pund Saxon, pund in vaxon being of the fourth de-lenfion, and the ſame in * 
the nomina:ive {ingular and plural; yet it ſhould be obſerved, that ten pound. 
and five years is better Engliſh on the modern analogy. 1 | 
„ The following words have no faputer, e 
As aſhes, bellows, bowels, breeches, eatrails, lungs, ſciffars, ſhears, fan fert, 
tongs, thanks, and wages. 8 „ 1 
Theſe words have no plural number. R 5 
iſt. The proper names of cities, countries, rivers, mountains; the names of 
virtue and wices; ſpecific names merely ſuch: thoſe of gold, filver, or copper; 
the names of herbs, excepting nettle, poppy, ily, oleauort, cabbage, £c, 2dly, 
The names of ſeveral kinds of corn and pulſe, as wheat, rye, barley, darnel, Ic. 
except bean, which makes beans, and fea, peas, Bread, wine, beer, ale, Honey, 5 
ail, milk, butter want the plural; but when ſome of theſe ſtand for individuals, | 
or ſeveral ſorts, they then admit of a plural, as wines, oils. Co 
A ſpecific name is that which ſignifies a whole ipecies or kind, and may be 
diſtinguiſhed, in our language, both from its having no plural, and likewiſe 
from its never being uſed in the ſingular with a before it; for we never ſay a 
eso, a gold, but fleſe, or gold; and when a word is uſed both for an individual 
and a ſpecific name, we leave out the article a, when we ule it ſpecifically; 
thus we {ay a man was Killed, when we uſe the word max of an individual; but 


Wa a 


JJ 7²˙“ . TO, Yd . Oe Toe 


4 


man is mortal, or man fell, when we ule it ſpecifically. 


8 rr 


CHAP. IV. The Engliſh Novns, with reſpect to Caſes, 
N order to denote the different relations in which one word ſtands to another, 
1 the learned languages have made a change in their laſt ſyllables ; but as we 
find no other chapge in Engliſh nouns, excepting in the genitive, we may ſay I 
we have no other caſe ; for excepting in the genitive, the reſpe& which things | 
bear to one another, is in our language expreſſed by means of certain words 
called prepoſitions; ſuch are of, 1 Fram, with, IV. 1 9 5 
In Engliſh the genitive is expreſſed by adding an' to the nominative, ac- 
cording as the pronunciation requires; as the &ing*s prerogative z. Charles: 
wain. This caſe is generally diſtinguiſhed by prefixing an apoſtrophe before 
cor over the 5. J „ 2 
The ablative is expreſſed in Engliſh by the prepoſition avith, from, or by; 
as, He cut him «vith a knife.“ Engraved &y Strange.” He roſe 
| = frem the dead.” e e WO e 


e 


THE ENGLISH TONGUE * « 
OD CHAP. V. Of GN DER. . | 
HE want of that variety of caſes to be found in other languages is an 
advantage, by which our language is freed from perplexity : bur it 
boaſts ſtill of another, in which no other language, but the Chineſe, can rival 


W ic; 1 mean, that the Engliſh nouns admit of no difference of gender. 
Y Gender is the diſtinction of ſex, 


er 


on Sex is either male or female; inanimate things are neither, and there- 
nd ore ſaid to be of the neuter gender, „55 e 
d, = TheEngliſh have four ways of diſtinguiſhing.the ſex. 

ei. I. By different words. 4 8 

a 4 | - Male . Female. 2 Male Female 

. Bachelor Maid, or Virgin King Queen. 

0 : Boar | Sow 1 | ' Lad -- Laſs 

$i LIN... TRADE TE JOY 

in Brother Siſter | Maſter Miſtreſs 

1 Buck Doe MNTQilter Spawnet 


Bull Cow Ti 15 
II. When both ſexes are comprehended under one word, we add an ad- 
jective to the word to diftinguith the ſex, Thus the word child, being ap- 
W plied to both ſexes, we add the words male or female; as a male child, a 
nals child. ))); 8 
III. Sometimes we add another ſubſtantive to the word, as a man-/ervant 


r; | 
0 uſed to diſtinguiſh the {ex of nouns, are applied only to rational creatures. 
2 To diſtinguiſh the ſex of birds, we add the words cock, or hen, as a cocks 
„ Harro, a hen-ſparrow. V : 
Is, But the common words we make uſe of to diſtinguiſh the ſex are he and 
e; when we ſpeak of the nale ſiæ, we uſe the word he, as a he bear; when 
be we ſpeak of the female ſex, we uſe the word fe, as a fe bear; but wen 
iſe we ſpeak of a thing that is neither male or female, we uſe 2; for example, 
54 ſpeaking of e, we do not ſay, he or ſhe melts, but it melts; and when 
aal we uſe a word which leaves the ſex undetermined, we add zz likewiſe. 
y; 8 © Do not wake the cole, t ie e 
Some words, which expreſs inanimate things, and therefore ſhould be fol- 


lowed by it, are uſed figuratively, and ſerving formerly for hieroglyphics ts 
ſignify perſpns, are therefore ſpoken of as being of ſome ſex: thus of the 
Jun, we ſaß, Hi; going forth is from the end of the heaven.” Of the 
moon, In borrowed majeſty he walks abroad: — and of the church, 
«« 5&r math nourthhed ññm A! 
IV. Welikewiſediſtinguiſh the female ſex in ſome nouns by adding e to 


we ; the fem 8 dding e/; 
ſa; the male, or changing the termination into ; and this method of diſtinction 
ngs | we have borrowed from the Normans, as in a Bd; though we might trace 


it ſtill higher, either to the Latin termination 7 or the Greek be, 15, bod, %a, 
as mpoPyTiG, prophetis, Greek, propheteſſe, French, prefeteſſe, Old Engliſh ; and 
at preſent propbeteſs. Thus likewiſe Barons, baftleus, Greek, for king, from 


17 Fache, baſilis, or Saomoos, bafilifſa, for the female, which is a queen. 
ore Zz. en OE nn 
"Ip | Abbot | Abbeſs | | Jew : Þ Jeweſs . 

by; Actor 0 Actreſs Lion Lioneſss 
roſe Adulterer Adulteieſs Prince Princeſs, Sc. 


. en * 


for the male ſex, a maid-/Jerwant for the female. Theſe words being generally 5 
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Af. VMI. Of he ADSECTIVE. —_ 
T* E Engliſh adjective is entirely undeclined, having neither caſe, gen. 
der, or number, but being added to the ſubſtantives in all relation; 
without any change: thus we ſay, a good father, a good mother, good filver, 
The Compariſon of Adjectives. = 
| Compariſon is the act of ſetting two or more things together in the mind, 
in order to find out their agreement or diſagreement; but by grammatica! 
compariſon, we mean comparing two or more qualities, whereby we are able 
to aflirm, that the one is more or leg, or poſſeſſed of any quality in the high. am 
eſt degree; ſo of three ſoft things, we, by comparing them together, find 
three degrees of ſoftneſs, the one being er than the firſt, and the third 0 
the /ofte/t of the three. Hence we have three degrees of compariſon, viz, i 
the poſiti ve, the comparative, and the /uperla!ive, _ W 
The poſitive expreſſes the quality of a thing ſimply, without any com. 
pariſon included, as off, FE SY 1 
The comparative heightens or leſſens the ſenſe of the poſitive, and denote: 
that the thing compared enjoys any quality in a greater or leſs degree than 
the thing it is compared with; as this wool is ter, or ſne is a fairer woman.. 
The ſuperlative beightens the ſenſe of the poſitive in the higheſt, ordimi: Bw 
niſhes it to the loweſt degree; or.elſe ſhews that a perſon or thing poſſeſſes any 
quality toſucha degree, as nothing can go beyond, or equal them; as the aui 
man, i. e. one who has not his equal, or cannot be ſurpaſſed in wiſdom. 
The comparative degree is formed or made by adding er to the poſitive; 
thus, to form the comparative of fair we add er, which makes farrer. But 
if the poſitive ends with an e final, we add only 7; thus, to form the com- 
; parative of 2i/e, we add only r, which makes wiſer. This method of form- 
ing the comparative we borrowed from the Saxons. „ 
The /iperlative is formed by adding / to the poſitive; thus, to form the 
ſuperlative of fair, we add ; which makes faireſt; but, in caſe the poſitive 
 endswith an emute, we then only add /, as we obſerved in the comparative; 
for if the poſitive be vue, we only add f, which forms the ſuperlative w/e, 
But ſuch adjectives as are borrowed from the Latin, and ſuch as end in 
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Providing they be words of more than one ſyllable, form their comparative 


- 


by putting more before the poſitive, and their ſuperlative by prefixing mot; 
thus the comparative of certain, is more cerlain, and the ſuperlative mot WR 
certain. Able and handſome are exceptions to this rule, making aher, hani- 
homer, in the comparative, and abl:/?, bandſameſt, in the ſuperlative. 
Some adjeQives likewiſe are compared by uſing &errer to expreſs the com- 
Paarative, and be/? todenote the ſuperlative; thus learned, in the compara- 
tive, makes bert er learned, and in the ſuperlative %% learn el. 
Big, bot, and fit, double the laſt conſonant in their comparative and ſu- 
perlative degrees, in order toretain the ſhort ſound of the poſitive; thus, big M 


makes bigger, biggeſt; hat, Boller, ho. teſt; and fa makes fitter and fitteſt, 
5 ; „ f The 5 
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THE ENGLISH TONGUE. 19 
The compariſon of the following adjectives are irregular, 


Poſitive Comparative Superlative 
Good Better _ Beſt 
Bad Is | 

Evil Worſe Worſt 
III | | | 

Little VVV 


This irregularity Greenwood ſuppoſes owing to borrowing words from 


other languages; but ſurely that learned man could not be ignorant that this 
TE irregularity is to to be found even in the languages from whence they are 
borrowed. Thus goed, god, or bet, in Saxon, makes bettera in the eompara- 
WT tive, and 64% in the ſaperlative. G50, Hlandic, makes betre in the compa. 


perlatives, for from late comes later and latter; lateft or laft, 


as topmoſt, ſourbmoſl, %%% woes 55 
CHAP VII. Of the PRON OU NHS. 


ſuch words, which are therefore called pronouns. 


theſe three heads are therefore called by the name of pcr/ons, For, 


irt perfon.-. 5 


of rhemſelves, they uſe the word ae ; which words, I and ae, are of the 


= adly, When we ſpeak to another, we uſe the word 7hou or you ; but when 
we ſpeak to more than one, we uſe the word ye or you : and the words, thou 
%% // / 

= 3dly, In ſpeaking of another of the male ſex, we ſay he; but of the fe- 
male ſex, we ſay he; and ſhould we ſpeak of any thing that is neither z72/e 
EZ nor female, we ſay it; and if we ſpeak of more things than one, let them be 
of the male or female ſex, or even of no ſex, we always uſe tiey, The words 
be /he, it, and the, are of the third perſon, Hence the 1 mo 


s too frequent repetition of the ſame words is both diſagreeable and 
inconvenient, we make ule of ſeveral words to ſupply the place of 


iſt, When I ſpeak of myſelf, I uſe the word J; and when ſeveral ſpeak 


Singular | . 
„ It Perſon, I „ A 
2d Perſon, Thou, or you You, or ye 
%%% oo Pheye th = 
All other nouns, when ſpoken of, are of the third perſon ; ſingular when 
one only is meant, and plural, when we ſpeak of more than one. 
| e „%;; ano „ Ip 


3 rative, and beſte in the ſuperlative. Ill, the feminine of illur, Il. makes v.rre 
ia the comparative, and vet in the ſuperlative. Little is likewiſe irregular in 

the Saxon, as Htel makes læs in the comparative, and laſt in the ſuperlative. 

The following words have not the comparative degree: middle, middle- 
mot; very, verieſt. 8 „ C 1 57 FR 

85 1 . . their ſuperlative by adding m; thus fore, from 
the Saxon for or forma, makes former and foreme/l, From #eath, obſolete, 
comes neather, and neathermeſt; but hind has two ſuperlatives, as hind, bin- 
Aer, hindermeft, and hindmoſt ; yet it muſt be remembered, that hindmoſt is 
not ſo proper as hindermo/t. Late has two comparatives as well as two ſu- 


Moft is ſometimes added to a ſubſtantive, when it implies compariſon, 


A pronoun is a word that may be uſed inſtead of a noun ſubſtantive ; 
thus, inflead of my own name, I ſay J; inſtead of your name, I ſay, you ; 
and inſtead of another man, or woman's name, I ſay, be, or Pe. 
As all diſcourſe may be confined to theſe three heads; 1ſt, in f. peaking 
| of ourſelves : zdly, in ſpeaking zo another; and 3dly, ſpeaking of another; 


20 A COMPREHENSIVE GRAMMAR'OF 

Indeed, though we ſpeak only a ſingle perſon, we uſe you, which ts plural; 
but never ye. So likewiſe, out of compliſance, we frequently uſe year for 
7 by, and y-urs for rhine, We likewiſe uſe you inſtead of ye, ſeldom placing). 
before the verb, though it be the nominative, or foregoing ſtate, unleſs by 
way of diſtinction, familiarity, or contempt; as,“ Ne are the men.” Again, 
which is likewiſe againſt the rules of grammar, we commonly uſe ye after 
the verb, or a prepoſition ; as, “ will give ye a ſpecimen 3? or, I will 
** take it away from ye.” 


When pronouns are declined, they are ſaid to have a foregoing ſtate ang 'F 


a following ſtate. | RT OD 
The foregoing Hate, is that in which a word is uſed before a verb; and 
the following ſtate that in which it is uſed after the verb. 2 
From theſe pronouns are derived others, called pronouns poſſeſſive, ſo 
called becauſe they denote poſſeflion ; from me comes my and mine ; from 


thee, thy and thine; from ws, our and eurs z and from you, your and yours, WE 


"Theſe pronouns are ſometimes uſed to expreſs the cauſe or author of a 
thing; as, This is y-vr doing;“ 1, . you are the cauſe of this. Again, Wi 
his is xy bock 3" that is, f am the owner of this book, Theſe poſ-“ 
ſellive pronouks have no caſes. CO Oe 

n order to render the declenſion of pronouns, and the proper uſe of | 
them more plain, we have ſujoined, from Dr. Wallis, 3 
A TABLE of all he PRonowvuns in the ſeveral States. 
- * |_|] TheirPoſteflives) 

| to be uſed | 

| 


18 


owing 


State 


The foll 
/ 
Witha 


The foregoing 
| State 


| Widhout 2 


Subſtantive 
| 5 [Subſtantive 


8 Us Our | Ours | 
8 Sing. Thou or you Thee | Thy | | 
Ve or you | You | Your | Yours | 


He | Him | His | His 


1 Perfon 4 


Es She Her | Her Hers 
3 Perſons — — — 3 


RR ͤ Ie Its Its | 


— — —ꝙ——p — — 


"4 They Them | Their [Theirs | 


The Inter- < = — 
rogative Of Thinss | What |  Whereof = 


oy .. > . 


Provouns are likewite divided into ſubſtantives and adjectives. The por 
nouns ſobflantire are, J, eu, be, or , in both numbers, together with Ben- 


2% The ajeclives are, de, be, it, mine, OY FOLK, Ce, 1 


ol Perſons | Who [Whom | Whoſe|Whoſe 
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By gular number of the preſent and preter tenſes, according to the ſubſequent 
I ſcheme, wherein the endings of each perſon are expreſſed, e 
\ 5 -_ Preſent tenſe ſingular  _ Preter tenſe fingular 
(i Perſons 1, The verb 4 5 
| th. „„ 3, of 5 n or 3 d/i > after e final. 
vro- 2, ethors „„ | et 1 
3. YL As the Engliſh differs from other languages, with reſpeR to its tenſes, 


; THE ENGLISH TONGUE. 2t 
5 "a If bo is an e pas ſo called from its being uſed in aſking a queſ- 
y on; and is uſed only when we ſpeak of perſons, RAS 
Pu, bat, and which, are adjettives, though commonly reckoned to be 
er ronouns, for they are not put to ſupply the place of ſubſtantives, but are 


3 | Any time without ſubſtantives, their ſubſtantives are then underſtood. T bis 
and har are called drmon/tratives, becauſe they ſhew what particular perſon 
or thing you mean. 7% makes 2%, in che plural, and that makes thee. 
n bicb is called an interrogative, when uſed in aſking a queſtion, and a rela- 
nie, when it has relation to ſome ſubſtantive expreſſed or underſtood ; as, 
Here is the book, avbich (book) you loſt.” It is the ſame in both num- 


m bers, and is uſed only when we ſpeak of things. 

7 )) ĩðͤ Es 
A Verb is a word that ſignifies being, action, or ſuffering; thus, 10 lie, 
df 


ſignifſes being in ſome poſture : zo fight, apy ines action; and zo be be- 
Jo ved, ſignifies the paſhon of a perſon. Such verbs as fignify merely being, 

are e/extiad verbs; thoſe that ſignify doing or action, are ade verbs; and 
thoſe that ſignify ſuffering, are called verbs paſſive. Verbs that ſignify con- 
dition or habit. are called ut. In Enyliſh we have, ſtriQly ſpeaking, no 
| paſſive verbs, but expreſs ſuch verbs by means of auxiliary words. 


by which theſe ſenſes are expreſſed. The Engliſh indeed have but two tenſes 


endings only to expreſs them. 


* - 


as, I“ urn. „ 3 N 5 
The preter tex/e, or time, called the preterite, is commonly made by add- 


it is made by adding & only, as love, is ved. 
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who writes the preters of lar, and read, Id and rid, 


As actions are to be affirmed of ourſelves, te others, or of others, verbs 
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perſonal tio them in Engliſh, as 


Ss: Plural 
EE, Wd DE We burn 
2 Thou burneſt Ve bura 
2 3 He or ſhe burns They burn 


made in the en 


u does likewiſe with reſpeR to the mood, DO 
1 —— .CHA-P; 


joined with them; as, “e T his man 3” Jet book.” And if they occur at 


As actions may be conſidered as being pail, or preſent, Verbs have tenſes, 
or times, v. the preſent and the preter time; the verb having different 


' The pre/int tegie, or time which now is, is expreſſed by che verb itſelf, 


ing «to the preſent tenſe, as barn-ed > but if the preſent tenſe ends in e, 


Some verbs, whotepreſenttenſe ends in & ort, have their preter and pre- 
ſent the ſame, as rea, lead; but it is to be obſerved, that in pronunciation 
we make a diſtindion, the preſent being pronounced long, and the preter 
ort; on which account ſeveral authors of note have choſen, for diſtinQion's. 
| lake, to write the preter as pronounced; amongſt whom is Bolingbroke, 


W are ſaid to have perſons, which are dittinguilked by prefixing the pronouns 


In other langoaget, either of the perſons are expreſſed by an alteration 
of the verb; but in Engliſh this takes place only in the ſin- 


"I IE 
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22 A COMPREHENSIVE GRAMMAR OF 
3 C HAP. IX, Of Moos. + 
Mood is a method made uſe of to expreſs the manner, poſſibility, 7 
neceſſity of an action. together with the inclination of the agent. In the 
learned languages, theſe different circumſtances are expreſſed by the altera. 
tions made in the endings of their verbs; butas the Engliſh does not admit of 
ſuch a change, it is evident that it has no moods. The manner in which we 
expreſs theſe circumſtances of action, is by means of auxiliary words, and by BR 
the place of the nominative. To expreſs the p2yibility of a thing, we uſe 55 1 
to convey the idea of xece/ity, we uſe muſt, or ought; to expreſs 5 the liberty of 
the ſpeaker, we uſe may 3 to denote the in. lination, we uſe auill, or æuoula; and 2 
to ſignify command, permiſſion, entreaty, or eæbortation or doubt, we place the 
args after the verb: as fight zhe French; do I underſtand?” MR 
: CH. Af. X. Of PaxTjciytns. 9 
8 participles are joined to auxiliary or helping verbs, it will-be proper 1 
to premiſe ſomething concerning chem, t at the ; verbs bw 
t emſelves may be better underſtood. = 
A participle 1s derived from a verb, and receives its name from partalin 1 
5 both of the nature of a verb and of an adjective: it partakes of the nature "MJ 
of a verb, becauſe it ſignifies being, doing, and ſuffering, as a verb does; 
and partakes of the nature of an adjective, becauſe it will not make ſenſe of S | 
itſelf: it ſignifies barely a quality, and is joined to a ſubſtantive as an adjec- i 
tive is: thus, in the ſentence, ** a /owing child,” the word loving is a parti- 
_ ciple, and ſignifies action, as the verb love itſelf does: it partakes likewiſeof | 
the nature of an adjective, becauſe when the word loving ſtands by itſelf, it 
requires ſome other word to determine its ſenſe, and when Joined to the ſub. Y 
ſtantive child, makes a complete ſentence. 
There are two participles; one of which is ative, and the other paſſive. | 
The active participle is made by adding ing to the verb, as burn, burning; 
; bot if the verb ends in : mute, the e is omitted, as in write, writing ; this1s - 
called the active participle, becauſe it ſignifies action. f 
The paſſive participle is made by adding ed, f, or en, to the verb; as burn, 
Burned; lend, lent ; beat; Leaten. This is called the paſſive participle, becauſe | 
when joined with the verb 7 be, it makes up the whole Ae voice. 
The auxiliary verbs are either perfect or defective. 


CHAP, XI. Of the defective auxiliary Vs R BS. | 

Defective auxiliary verb is that which is not uſed but in its own, orthe | 

preter tenſe, has no participles, and admits of no helping verbs to be 

put before it: of this kind are do, will, ſhall, may, can, with their N 
tenſes did, would, ſhould, might, could, or muſt, 

When a is uſed as an auxiliary verb, it emphatically denotes che preſent 

time; and aid the preter. Thus, 1 bore, or I burncd, is more emphatical or | 

: {tron g when we ſay 1 do burn, or & dia burn, Do and aid are formed thus; 5 
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Singular Plural 
146... We do 
Perſons - 2 Thou doſt, or you do. Ve do, or you do 
ie, 13 He doth, or does They do Th, 
8 [ 1 I did We did 2 | 
Perſons 4 2 Thou didſt, or you did Ve did, or you * 5 
Is He dd They did + 


Shall er _ 1 
I ball, theu alt, or Jeu Fall, he Hall. Plural, We call, ye ſhall, or you 
foalt, ib tall, es | 
6 
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from migbi, the preter in the Saxon. 


THE ENGLISH TONGUE N 
1 will, thou wilt, Or you will, he will. Plural, We will, ye or you awill, 
they will. Tx? 


thing future, it will be neceſſary to obſerve, that in the firſt perſon all ex- 


or abe ſhall proceed, implies, that our proceeding is ſomething future: but 
when we ſay, 1 ewill beat you, or I will pay you, | promiſe or threaten beat- 
ing, or payment. Again, in the ſecond or third perſons, all commands, 


1 promiſes, and threatens; but will barely foretels; thus when we ſay, you 


pal! go, we command a perſon to go; when we ſay, you hall have your 


| money, we promiſe to pay a perſon ; and when we ſay, he ſhall be hanged, 
We threaten : but when we ſay, he will be beaten, they wi.) run away, we 


only foretel ſomething that may happen. 


frould, ye or you ſhould, they ſhould, _ 


Will, in the preter tenſe, makes would, from the old Saxon verb #vo!le or 


Plural, We would, ye or you would, they would, 


In order to prevent impropriety, it ſhould be obſerved, that thou oh 3 


' evould and ſpoul ii are uſed to denote what was, or had been to come, yet 
would is only uſed to intimate the will or intention of the doer; as, would 
write, 1. e. I am willing to write; but / ould, denotes the bare futurity, 

or that the thing will be, and the propriety of doing it; as, / ſhould write, 


4. e. it is proper for me to write. | 
Me might, or you might, they might. _ 
May comes from the Saxon un, 


1 may, thou mayſt, or you may, he may. We may, ye or you may, they may. 
Can forms could, in the preter, and is thus declined I can, thou canſ or 
you can, he can. Plural, We can, ye or you can, they can, . 
I could, thou coulaſt, &c. like ſhould, 


they differ in this, that may and might implies the right, lawfulneſs, or 


power ſufficient, or was able to write, 


eughteſt or you ought, he ought, Cc. both theſe words imply neceſſity or 
duty. Muſt is aſed with relation both to the future and preſent time ; but 


ſhould have done it at ſome time paſt, 


| Of the perfect helping or auxiliary Ver 8s. 


| verbs, becauſe they may be joined with other auxiliary verbs, and 
are uſed in moſt of the tenſes. Theſe verbs we have borrowed from the 


notes the time in which any paſt action was done, and is thus declined; I 
have, thou haſt, he bath. Plural, We have, ye have, they have. Its per- 
fed is bad, and is declined after the following manner; 1 had, thou haa/?, 


To diſtinguiſh hal from ail, though they are both uſed to expreſs ſome- 


preſſes a future action; but au. omiſes or threatens ; thus 7 fall proceed, 


%, from the old verb Galle, or ſe4ldan, Saxon, makes ould, which 
is thus formed, I. Hould, thou foouldft, or you ſhruld, he ſhould. Plural, We 


awold, and is declined thus, J wou'd, thou auoulaſt, or you would, he ewould. 


May is declined thus, I might, thou mighteſt, or yon might, he might. Plural. 


to be able, | and might, its preter, | 


Though both can and could intimate the power of doing a thing, yet 
poſſibility of a thing; as I might write, implies it right, lawful, or poſſible 
for me to write. But ca or could are uſed only to imply ſufficiency of power 
or ſtrength for doing a thing; as, I caz write, or, I could write; 3. e. | had 
Mat, which comes from the Saxon mf, and ought, are thus declined, I 
mut, thou muſt, &c. without any variation in the perſons. I eght, thou 


ought to the preſent time only; but if have follows either muf? or ought, they 
then relate to the time paſt; as, I ought to have done it, 1. e. it is fit I . 


IHE perfect helping verbs are have, am, or be: they called perfect 


Saxon and Gothic languages. When have is uſed as an, auxiliary, it de- 


— — 


6 \ 
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or you had, he had. Plural, We had, c. When had is prefixed to another 
verb, it denotes that the action is juſt paſt; as, ** | hawe dined,” i. e. the 
action of dining is juſt paſt. Had denotes, that an action was paſt before 
another which was paſt likewiſe; as, When Peterc ame to my houſe, I bag 
dined;” 1. „ the action of dining was paſt, before that of Peter's arrival, 
though paſt likewiſe. Had is likewiſe uſcd to ſignify the time paſt of an 
action not done, but intended to be done; as, I had gone thither, but 
Peter prevented me;“ z. e. the action of going thither was intended, and 
would have been paſt, had it not been for Peter's prevention. In this ſenſe 
the ſecond part of the ſentence begins with but, as in the example pro. 
duced. When a or ui is added to have, it denotes the time that is not, 
but will be paſt; as, 1 ail have burned it,” I will have tranſcribed it au 
Hour hence. —- lin gon or ng v TIT LC gg 
As the Engliſh, properly ſpeaking, have no verbs paſſive, this defect is 
| ſupplied by adding am or be, to the participle paſſive : thus in /ove, the 
participle paſſive becomes a kind of verb paſſive, when joined with am, a; 
J am lo ved. Yet as amis a very irrregular verb, it will not be unneceſiary WH 
to add the manner in which it is declined in the preſent and preter tenſes, 
In the preſent tenſe it is declined thus; ſingular, J am, thou art, or yy 
are, be 75: plural, ace are, &c. or, I be, thou bt, be ber plural, we be, ye be, 
&c. In the preter, we decline thus, I was, thou waſt, or you were, he was: Wi 
plural, ave were, ye avere, or you were, &c. or I awere, thou wert, be were : 
plural, ave were, ye awere, they were, 55VVV 
This verb makes zo be in the infinitive ; the active participle is being; 
and the paſſive participle been be, be'ft and were gor, are generally uſed 
after the conjonctions %, that, although, &c. as, I be then at home ; although 
1 fhruld be at h:me ; admitting that I were your broth:r. Be is uſed after let; 
as let him be garet. The irregular verbs are ſo numerous, that a particular 
detail of them would take up too much room in this treatiſe 3 but as this 
omiſſion is already ſupplied in the ſubſequent ſheets, we may be excuſed for 
not producing them here. The reader, whether a native or a foreigner, 
whether male or female, whether learned or unlearned, may eaſily compre- 
hend what has been delivered in the foregoing pages, and be abundantly 
_ guarded by them, either from a vitious pronunciation, or an 1mpropriety of 
| | | F\ <= 76, > 
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The firſt jetter of the alphabet in 


all known languages, excepting 
the ZEthiopic, in which it is 
| the thirteenth. It is the firſt 
and eaſieſt pronounced by children 1a their in- 
fancy, one of the five vowels in the Engliſh 
language, and has three different ſounds, viz. 
the ſlender, open, and broad. A lender, pe. 


maſculine, or their a in pais; as alſo in the 
Engliſh words, p/ace, face, and in all thoſe 
which terminate in ation, as nation, A open, 
like the a of the Italians, is ſounded in fa- 
tber. A broad, is ſounded in 7alk and walk, 
like the au in pauſe, A is ſhort in g/a's and 
Fancy, and is generally made long by an e final, 


When placee before nouns of the firgular 


man; or lignifies ſomething indefinite, as, a 
man may paſs this way, that is, any man. 


_ write an, as an ox, and likewiſe before an 5 
filent, as an herb; but when the b is ſounded, 
we then write a, as a horſe. Before a par- 


as, lam à walking, 
traction of at, as Thomas @ Becket, for at 
Becket. Sometimes it fignifies to, as, 4 
hunting Chloe went,“ in Prior, It has like- 
wiſe a peculiar ſignification implying each, as, 
| he gains a hundred pounds ayezr. In abbre- 


| Rood for 5000 among the Romans. With 
logicians, it denotes an univerſal affirmative 
propoſition. On the inſcriptions of marbles 
it ſtands for Aaguſtus, ager, aiunt; when 
double, Auguſti; when triple, auro, argento, 
ate, i. e. gold, ſilver, braſs. On the reverſe 


ſtruck at Argos, or Athens; on moderns, at 
| Paris, Among merchants, if ſet alone after a 


culiar to the Engliſh, reſembles the French e 


ticiple it denotes ſome action not yet finiſhed, 
Formerly it was a con- 


of ancient medals, it fignifies that they were 


as plane, or by the addition of an i, as plain. 


number, it denotes one, as à man, i. e. one | 


Before a word beginning with a vowel, we 


— 


5 8 5 — . 4 — 
viations, with a ſtroke over it thus, { A] it 


Royal Englih Dictionary. | 


ABA 


| bill of exchange, it Ggnifies accepted, and s 


uſed by them to diſtinguiſh their ſets of ac- 
compts inſtead of a figure: thus, A, B, C, are 
inſtead of 1, 2, 3. a, or aa, is uſed by phy- 
ſicians inſtead of ana, and fignifies that the 
proportions of the ingredients, to which it 
refers, are to be equal. In abbreviations it 
ſtands likewiſe for Artium, or Arts, as A. B. 
artium bacalaureus, or bachelor of arts; when 
applied to time, for anno, A M. anno mundi, 
the year of the world, A. D. anno domini, 
the year of our Lord. A in Muſic, is chat 


| note which lies between the 2d and zd line in 


the Treble; or upon the top, or 5th line in 
Re cnc at ce or er 

AAM, S. a meaſure made uſe of in the 
Low Countries; which, when filled wich 
common waier, weighs 288 pounds, and 
makes 148 f Paris pints; in Engliſh it 
makes the ſame number of pints as it weighs 
pounds. JJ 8 

AARON, S. [Heb. a mountaineer, or 
teacher] the brother of Moſes, the firſt high - 
prieſt of the Jews, in whole family that dig- 


nity was hereditary. ISS 

AB, at the beginning of Engliſh Saxon 
names, is generally a contraction of abbot, or 
abban, and ſhews that they either had an ab- 
bey, or belonged to one, as Abingdon, 

AB, S. [Heb. father] the eleventh month 
of the civil, and the fifth of the eccleſi- 
aſtical year of the Jews. It anſwers to our 
July. On the firſt they faſt, in commemora- 
tion of Aaroa's death; on the ninth, for the 
burning of the temple of Solomon by the 
Chaldeans ; and likewiſe on account of Adri- 
an's edit, by whick they were baniſhed from 
Jeruſalem ; and on the eighteenth, becauſe ihe 
lamp in the ſanctuary was that night extin- 
guiſhed, in the reign of Ahaz. 


ABA'CA, S. [Perſ.] an Indian plant in 
the Philippines, fown every year, and when 
” 5 sacher- 


ABA 


gathered ſteeped in water, and beaten like | 
hemp. The white makes very fine linen, but 
the grey is uſed only in cordage. 

SEED e Adv, backwards, Obſolete. 
AgB ACO T, S. a cap of ſtate, in form of a 
double crown, worn by ancient Engliſh kings, 
ABA'CTED, Part. [ Aba&us, Lat. driven 
away] Law term, driven away by ſtealth, or 
violence. 

_ _ ABA'CTOR, S. | Abator, Lat.] in Law, 
one who drives away cattle in herds, either by | 
ſtealth or violence, in oppoſition to thoſe who 
ſeal only a ſheep or two. 
ABACUS, [Phœnic. Habat, dot] among 
| Mathematicians, a table covered with duſt, : 

n which the ancients uſed to draw their 
2 or write their figures; hence. 

ABACUS Pythagoricus, or Pythagorean 
abacus, ſignified a table of numbers uſed for 
the more eaſily conveying the fiſt elements of 
arithmetic, and derived its name from Pytha- 

oras the inventor. | 
ABA CUs, S. in ArchiteQure, the vpper- 

moſt member of the capital of a pillar, ori- 
Finally intended to repreſent a ſquare tile laid 
over a baſket. Its form varies in the oifferent 
orders. In the Tuſcan, Doric, and ancient 
lonic, it reſembles the tile its original. In the 
| richer orders, ſuch as the Corinthian and Com- 


poſite, its four ſides are arched, or cut inwards 


with ſome ornament, as a roſe, or afiſh's tail, 
in the middle of each arch, - - 
 ABA'DDON, S. [Heb. a deftroyer] the 
name given in the Revelations to the king of 
- locuſts, an infernal angel; and one of the 
* Names of Satan. 
Az A FT, Adv. [ Abafian, Sax. behind] 
| that part of a ſhip which is towards the hinder 
part or ſtern, including all the ſpace from 
' thence to the fore-maſt, uſually allotted to 
the maſter and captain. Strictly ſpeaking, 
the ſtern is only the outſide, but abaft includes 
© both infide and outſide, 


or bring down] an act of reſpect paid to a per- 
ſon by a bow, &c. now wrote obeiſance, though 
_ corrvptly, according to Skinner, 
To ABA'/LIENATE, V. Ad. [abaltery, 
Lat.] in Civil Jaw, to make that another's 
which was our own before; to transfer pro- 
perty from one perſon to another. 
ABALIENA'TION,S, | Abalienatio, Lat.] 
| the act of transferring one's right to another. 
In the Roman law, the things transferred 
were ſtiled res mancipii, the perſons capable of 
purchaſing were Roman citizens, or foreigners 
by particular indulgence; the manner in which 
it was performed, was either by weights, ready 
money, or ſurrender before a magiſtrate. 
To AB/AND, V. A&R. 
. abandon, now obſolete] to forſake, © And Vor- 
« tigern enfoiced the kingdom to aband. 
Faery Queen. 
| To ABA'NDON, V. Act, [abantunner, 


[contrafted from 


ABA 


Fr, from abandonnare, It. to forſake one's 


colours, bandum in Italian fignifying an enſign; 


or rather from the S xon bana, deſtruction or 
a curſe] to give up, reſign, or quit, followed 


by the particle to or over, before a ſubſtantive; 
to forſak e or caſt off. 


ABANDON ED, Part. Adj, [f:om aban- 
don] given up, forſaken, deſerted. 


ABA'NDONER, S. [from abandon] the 


perſon guilty of forſaking or deſerting. 


ABA'NDONING, 8. [from abander] the 


act of deſerting or hn 
AB ANDONMENT, 


ſabandonnem ent, 
Fr.] the act of forſal: ing. 


ABA'NDUM, S. [ bana, Sax.] in Law, a, 
thing ſequeſtered, confiſcated, or denounced to 


de forfeited, 


ABA'NET, S. [Heb.] a kind of girdle 
worn by the Jewiſh prieſts, | 


_ ABANNTTION, S. [abannitio, cc cor. Lat.] : 
a baniſhment for one or two years, on account 


of man-flaughter. | 
ABAPTI'STON, S. [ABarriooOY, from 4 
not, and Halo, Gr. to fink under] in Surgery, 


the perforating part of an inſtrument called a 


trepan, which derives its name from its being 
contrive] ſo, as to be kept from ſinking into 
the brain, when the ſku!] is cut through, 2 

ToAB/ARNARE, V. AQ. [Sax. Jin Law, 
to inform; to diſcover 2 ſecret crime toa 
magiſtrate, _ 


ABARTICULA'TION, Thom: ab from, : 
and articulus, Lat. a joint] an apt conſtruc- . 
tion of the bones, by which they can readily 


perform their functions, and move ſtrongly 
and eaſily, as in the thighs, arms, &c. 
AB'AS, S. [Perſ.] a weight uſed in Perſia 


for weighing pearls, being an eighth part 
lighter than the European carat. 7 


To ABA'SE, V. act. [ abaiſſer, Fr. from 
has, low, or bafi:, Lat. a foundation] to hum- 
ble; to bring down; to depreſs; to lower. 
At ſea, i it denotes to rike, take in, or lower 


|a flag, in token of ſubmiſſion. 
ABAISANCE, S. Alaiſer, Fr. to depreſs 


ABA'SED, Adj. [from abaſe] 8 
down; humbled, 
wards towards the point of the ſhield, or elſe 
to be ſhut. A chevron, pale, or bend are a- 
baſed, when their points terminate in or be- 
low the center of the ſhield. ” 


ABA\SEMENT, S. [abaiſſement, Fr.] the | 


act of bringing, or ſtate of being brooght low; ; 
depreſſion, 


ABA'!SSI, S. [Perf.] a ſilver coinin Peri, 


which takes its name from Shah Abbas II. 


the inventor. 

To ABA'SH, V. AR. [werbaeſſen, Dutch, 
to aſtoniſh] to affect with ſudden ſhame, or 
confuſion ; to d-ſh. © They heard and were 
a*aſped.” Milton. 
the particles a? or of, 

To ABA/TE, V. AR. [obattre, Fr. to 
beat down] to lefſen or diminiſh ; ; to deject, 


In Heraldry, it denotes the 
top of the wings of any bird to look down- 


The paſſive is followed by | 
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A B B 


tf oe leſſen the price of goods either in buying | 


: | li - 
oo ATE, V. N. to grow leſs : ſome- 


times uſed with the particle of before the thing 


leſſened. © Abated of their virulence.” Dryd. 
o ABA'TE, V. in common law, uſed both 


ABB 
ABBAITIS, S. in old records, the fteward 
of the ſtables or groom, 70 


A'BBER, S. [Brit.] the mouth- or fall of 


4 river, prefixed to the names of towns ſituated 
in ſuch circumſtances. 


A'BBESS, S. [abuteſſa, Lat, from whence 


actively and neuterly; actively, it implies to | abudeſſa, Sax, and thence by contraction a- 
beat, or pull down; to deſtroy; to defeat, or | be//e, Fr.] the ſuperior or governeſs of a nun- 
overthrow a writ on account of ſome errors, or | nery of women. N | 
to ſtep into the poſſeſſion of land between the A. BBE, S. [Ab batia, Lat. abaie, Fr.] a 
former poſſeſſor, and his next ſurviving heir. religious houſe governed by an abbeſs when 
In the neuter ſignification, it denotes, to be | appropriated to the fair ſex, and by an abbot 


fruſtrated, overthrown, or diſabled. 


when inhabited by men. The privileges of 


To ABA'TE, v. A. in Horſemanſhip, is | theſe places were formerly ſo great, that they 


applied to the curvets of a horſe, which is ſaid 


were exempted from the viſitation of the bi- 


to abate his curvets, when he puts his two] ſhop, and were a ſanQuary for any malefactor 
| hind legs upon the ground both at once, ob-| after the commiſſion of the moſt atrocious 


ſerving the ſame exactneſs always, 


crimes, Prior to the Reformation, one third 


ABA'TELEM, S. [Fr.] the conſul's pro- [of the benefices of England were appropriated 


| hiþition of trading, iſſued againſt all French 


to them; and at the diſſolution of them by 


merchants in the Levant, who do not diſcharge | Hen. VIII. there were 190 of them, whoſe re- 


their debis, or ſtand to their bargain, 


venues were between 2co/, and 3 5000 l. per 


ABATTEMENT, S. from abate] the act annum (according to biſhop Burnet) which, at 


of remitting or abating; the ſtate of a perſon 


a medium, amounted to 2,853,000 J. yearly. 


who is deprived of a poſt ; the cauſe of abat-] A'BBEY-LUBBER, 8. [compounded of 
ing; extenuation. In Law, the act of the abbey and lubbed, Dan. fat, ] a ſlothful loiterer 
abator. In Heraldry, ſomething added to a] in a religious houſe, under pretence of ſanctity 
coat of arms, to diminiſh its dignity, and is] and auſterity, * No huge over- grown abbey- 


either by diminution, or reverſion. In Com-] lubber.“ Span. Fryar, 


merce, abatement denotes the allowance given | ABBO'T, S. [abud or abbod, Sax from ab, 
any trader in the price of goods, for prompt | Heb. father, abbots being tiled patres, or 


Y Bp payment, when he might have inſiſted on cre-| fathers ; and abbeſſes, matres, or mothers] the | 


dit, At the cuſtom houſe, the word is uſed |chief or ſuperior of an abbey inhabited by the 
for an allowance made for the damage re- male ſex, They were at firſt laymen, ſubject 


| ceived by the goods delivered in, 


to the biſhop, and had no ſhare in eccleſiaſtical 


ABA TER, S. [Lat.] one who. abates or affairs, were men of great plainneſs and fimpli- 


allows of an abatement. 


city, and were contented with the government 


 ABA'TOR, S. [Lat.] in Law, one who l of their own monaſteries. At length they were 
enters on a houſe or land, void by the death allowed a prieft out of their own bogy, and 
of the laſt poſſeſſor, before the heir takes | ſome of them having rendered themſelves con- 


_ poſſeſſion, 


ſpicuous for their learning, they were called 


ABA'TUDE, S. [in old records] any thing | from their obſcurity, and affected indepen- 


diminiſhed. 


dency, which was at laſt granted them, after 


_ - ABATURES, S. [from abate] in Hunt- great oppoſition. Hence aroſe the new diſtinc- 
ing, the ſprigs of graſs beat down by a ſtag in| tion of abbots mitred or not mitred, croziered 


his paſſage. 


or not croziered. The mitred abbots were 


To ABAYY, or ABE'Y, [from Buy, the|exempt from the juriſdiction of the dioceſan, 


letter a being added, according to Skinner] in 


and inveſted with epiſcopal authority within 


Law, to ſuffer a great penalty; to purchaſe, or] their ſeveral precincts, and in England were 
Pay dear for. You ſhall ſore abay it.” | lords of parliament, of which Camden reckons 


VVV 
AgB, S the yarn of a weaver's warp. 


twenty-five, as may be ſeen in Gibſon's edi- 
tion, p. 242. The unmitred abbots were 


ABB-WOOL, S. a compound word uſed ] ſubject to the viſitation of the dioceſan, 


in the ſame ſenſe as the former. 


 Croziered abbots are thoſe who bore the crozier 


ABB'A, S. ['Syr, a Scripture word, ſignify- or paſtoral ſtaff, and uncroziered thoſe who 

ing father!“ The Spirit, whereby we cry Ab-|did not. It is likewiſe an honorary title 

ba, Father, Rom. viii. 15. At firſt a term] borne by magiſtrates, which was anciently aſ- 

of affection both in the Hebrew and Chaldaic, | ſumed by perſons who had not the leaſt con- 

| but at length became a title of dignity, very] cern with a monaſtic life. Thus Philip I. 
much affected by the Jewiſh doRors, as is] Louis VI. and the dukes of Orleans, were 

evident from Chriſt's forbidding his diſciples | called abbots of St. Agnan. 


to call any man their father upon earth, 
ABBA'CY, or ABBA'THEY, S. [ba- 


To ABBREVIATE, V. A, [abbrewiare, 
Lat, to ſhorten] to ſhorten by omiſſion of 


tia, Lat.] the rights, privileges, or juriſdiction [090 leſs important parts; to abridge; to ſhor- 


of an abbot, 


ten by contraction. Figuratively, to cut ſhort. 
. - . Our 


ABD 


t Our lives are abbreviated into hundreds and 
cores.“ Brown's Vulg. Err. j 
DS REVIA TION. S. [from abbreviate] 
the act of ſhortening, by dropping ſome let- 


ters of a word, or ſubſtituting marks 1n their | 


ſtead, Phyficians make uſe of them both tor 


ſpeed and myſtery. Ag. menth. for Aqua 
menthæ, mint water. 


ABBREVIA'TOR, 8. [obbreviateur, Fr.] 
one Who: ſhortens or abridges. 

 ABBREVIA'TURE, 8. [abbreviate) a 
mark uſed for the ſake of ſhortening, as D for 
five hundred. Figuratively, a compendium, 
or abridgement. 8 An excellent abbreviature 
of the whole duty.“ Taylor's Cuide. But this 
is a ſenſe in which it is ſeldom uſed at preſent. 
 ABBREUVOIR, S. [French, from brou- 
_ even, Dut, or akg Sax, to boil] a watering 
place, now obſolete. But in Maſonry ſtill uſeo 
for the place where two ſtones join, which is 
Filled up with mortar or cement. | 

ABBRO CH, Vx A, [ abbrocher, Fr. from 
ab, from, and Joacds, a ſpit, i. e. to ſnatch off 
the ſpit] in Law, to buy up, or engrols any 
commodities, in orger to ſeil them again, de 


fore they have been brought to or expoſed in the umbilicus, or regio umbilicalis; and the 


hypogaſtrium. 


2 market, J. S. Temp. Edw. III. 
 ABBRO'CTHMILNT, S. ab brucamentum, 
Lat. fee To ABBRO' CH] tue 2 bn fore- 
ſtalling. 
ABBUTTALS, 8. [ab3uto, cor. Lat. ab. 
Buter, Fr. to hound, from bout, Fr, a bound or: 
end] in Law, the buttings or boundings of 
lanes, . on what other lands they are 
bounded, * e ſides are ſaid to lay bordering, 
dut the * are ſaid, propertly, Kalt, or 
abouuding. Cand. 

ABDA, 8. {Heb. a ſervant] a ſcripture 
appellative, or proper name. Adouiram fon 
of Abda. 1 Kings iv. 6. 

ABDA'LS, S. [Perſ.] a kind of furious 
e in Aſia, who frequently tun about 
| the ſtreets, killing all they met. 
ABD E av I, S. in Botany, the Egyptian 
melon. 
| ABDERUTE, S. [from Adis, the name 
of a ſea-town in Thrace} an inhabitant of 
_ 1 Abdera, applied by way of emphaſis, to ſignify 
Democritus, who was born there. 
ABDERIAN, Adj. {from Abdera] Abde- 
rian laughter, by medical writers, uſed to de- 


vote inceſſant laughter, in aliuGon to that of 


D of Abdere, who always laughed 
at the roilies of mankind. _ 

ABDE'ST, S. [Arab.] a kind of ablution, 
or waſhiag, ike by the Mohammedans, before 


_ prayer, at entering their moſques, or reading 
the Koran. 


ABDE'VENHAM, S. a term uſed in Af- 
tronomy for the head of the twelfth houſe. 
 _A'BDI, S. [Heb. my ſervant] the fa- 
ther of Cis, the Levite, mentioned 2 Chron, 
XXX, 12. 


To A/BDICATE, V. A. 14m Lat. ] to | 


ABD 


renounce,” reſign, withdraw from, 'or volurft | 


tarily to forfake an office. 
ABDICA'”TION, S. [ abdicatio, Lat, ] the 
act whereby a perſona in office renounces the 


ſame, before the legal time of ſervice is expired, 


lt differs from reſignation, becauſe that implies 
the quitting the office in favour of another, 
but this does not. Thus James II. is ſaid to 


have abdicaied the crown; but Philip IV. of 
Spain to have refgned it, becauſe he did it in 


lavour of his ſueceſſor. 
ABDI'EL, S. [Heb. the ſervant of God] 
the proper name of a perſon mentioned. 


1 Chron. v. 15, © Ahi, ſon of Abdiel, chief 
of the houſe.” 


ABDITO'RIUM, S. [Lat. Jin ole records, | 
a place in which goods or money were preſery. 


ed in churches, or a cheſt wherein reliques 
were depuſited. Mon. Ang. 173. 


ABDO'MEN, S. [abdonen, Lat. from abde, 
to hide, or from "abdo, and omentum, Lat. the 


caul | The cavity called the lower belly, which 
contains the ſtomach, guts, ſpleen, bladder, 


and inteſtines. It is divided into three leſs 


cavities or regions, termed the epigaſirium z 


It is lined on the inſide with 
a thin, ſoft membrane, called the peritonæum, 
which keeps the viſcera in their places. On 


the ouiſide jt is defended by five pair of muſ- 
cles, which not only preſerve the viſcera from 


caſualties, but likewiſe by their alternate re- 
laxations and contractions, promote digeſtion, 


and evacuate the ſeccs. 


ABDO'MINAL, Adj. [abdomen] ſeated 
ABDO!/MINOUS, S in or belonging to the = 
abdomen. Paunch- dellied, unwieldy, but 


now ſeldom uſed by any but medical au- \ 


thors. 


To AB Duck, v. AR, [abduco, Lat. to. 


draw from] to draw away, or move from one 


place or pofition to another. If we abducethe 


eve upon either corner.“ Brown's Vulg, Err, 
This word ſcarcely ever occurs, unleſs : in me- 
dical or ſcientific authors. 


a BDU C ENT, Part. [from abduce] indued 
with a power of drawing, or pulling back. The 


abducent muſcles are thoſe which pull back the 


parts to which they are joined; when applied 
to the hand, they ate thoſe muſcles which are 


made uſe of to open it, when ſhut, 


ſtands in need of ſurther proof. Thus in this 
ſyllogiim : © All, whom God abſolves,. are 
freed from fin: {which 3 is the major) but 


God abſolves all who are in Chrift (the minor); 
thererore, all, who are in Chriſt, are freed from 


fin (the concluſion). The major, that, all 
whom Cod abſolves are freed from ſin, is evident; 


but the minor, that, God abſolves all who are 


in Chriſt, is not, and therefore ſtands in need 


of the following propolition to prove it, . 5 


5X 8 = ID 

x Bo 
KY 
8 


ABDU'CTION, S. [ Abdu#i, Lat. a draw- 


ing, deducing from} i in logic, is an argument, 
wherein the major is evident, but the minor 
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ABE 


ly, that God received ſatisfaction for fin by [part of their names, as Aber-conway, &e. 


the ſufferings of Chriſt, In ſurgery, it ſigni- 


ABE 


A“ BER-BRO TH, S. [from aber, Brit, the 


fies a fracture, wherein the ends of the bones] mouth, bro; or brot bock] a royal burgh, in 


recede from each other. 


 ABDU'CTOR, S. [Lat.] in Anatomy, ap- 


the ſhire of Angus in Scotland, famous for its . 
mineral waters. Lat, 56. deg. 36. min. Long, 


plied to thoſe muſcles which draw back the [29. deg. 2 min. W. 


parts to which they are joined. Abduttor au- 


ABERDEEN, or ABERDOY, S. [from 


ricularis, or the abductor of the little finger, is | Aber, Brit, a mouth, and Dre or Don, the 


the muſcle which is inſerted in the firſt bone, | names of two rivers} the name of two places 


and ſerves to draw it from the reſt, and bend | in the counties of Aberdeen or Mar; the one 
it a little. Abductor Indicis, or the muſcle | ſeated on the river Don, the other Dee, and 


which draws back the fore-finger, is inſerted | tiled Old and New. 


Old Aberdeen is enno- 


in the firſt bone of that finger, and draws it | bled by being a biſhop's ſee, which wis tranſ- 
towards the thumb. Abdufor minimi digiti] lated from Murtlake by K. David I. in 1100, 
manus, or the drawer-back of the little finger; | The King's college here, ſo called frac James 
already deſcribed, under the terms a*dufor [IV. is a very neat, if not ſtately edifice. The 
guricularis. The abduftor minimi digiti pedis, river Don, on which this city is fitvated, is 


or the little toe, is inſerted in its ſecond bone, 
and pulls it from the reſt, The Abductor oculi, | perch. A mile ſouthward from hence lies 


remarkable for its abounding in ſalmon and | 


or abduCtor of the eye, is one of the four muſ- | New Aberdeen, on the river Dee, as its name 
cles, which riſes from the bottom of the orbit, imports; both theſe towns, taken together, 


and draws the eye towards the outward can- 
thus or corner, The Abductor pollicis, or of | for largeneſs and beauty. 
the thumb, ſtiled likewi'e thenar, makes the 


fleſhy body, called by anatomiſts, mons Lunz, | houſes well-built, moſtly of ſtone, and four 
or mountain of the moon, and draws the 


| It ſtands in a fine 
air; its inhabitants are well-bred, and the 


ſtories high. The greateſt ornament to this 


thumb from the fingers. The Abductor pollicis| city is the Mareſchal college, or academy, ori- 


pedis, or muſcle which draws the great toe, 1s 


that which draws it from the reſt. 


ABECEDA'RIAN, S. | abecedarins, Lat.] 
one who teaches the alphabet or firſt rudiments 


of learning. Farnaby was reduced, by his | title of earl to an ancient branch of the family 
misfortunes, to follow the trade of an Abeceda- | of Gordons. 


>» 


rian. Mood. Ath. Oxon. Now out of uſe. 


_ ABECE'DARY, Adj. belonging to, or in- 
ſeribed with, the letters of the alphabet.“ In 
the center of two abecedary circles, or rings of 
letters.“ Brown's Vulg. Err. Scarce e ver 
uſed by any authors at preſent, 


ginally a Franciſcan friery, built by George 
Keith, ear}-marſhal in 1693, but enlarged and 
beautified fince by the city. This is the capital 
of the ſheriffdom, a royal burgh, and gives the 


It has a great revenue from its 
ſalmon fiſhery, produces excellent linen, and 
has a good manufactute for thread and worſted 
ſtockings. It has a great exportation for pick- 
led pork, which is reputed the beſt cured, for 
long voyages, of-any in Europe; and on that 
| account victuals moſt of the Dutch Eaſt- India 


ABE'D, Adj. [from à contracted from at] ſhips. In the middle of the city is a ſpring, 


and bed.] In bed, See A, 


ABEDNE'GO, S. [ Heb. a ſervant of light] | 
| the name given byNebuchadnezzar to Azarias, in taſte and quality. : | 
whom he likewiſe made his miniſter, and] ABERDEEN-SHIRE, S. ffrom Aberdeen, 
afterwards ordered to be thrown into the fiery 

furnace. He gave to Azarias the name of 
Abednego. Dan i. 7. 8 85 
ABEL, S. [Heb. frail, mortal, unſtable] 
the ſecond ſon of Adam, mentioned Gen. 
iv. 2. a ſhepherd of unblemiſhed integrity, 


called the Aberdonian ſpaw, from its being 
ſimilar to that in the biſhopric of Liege, botn 


and ſcyr, or ſcyre, Sax. a portion or province, 
from ſcyran Sax. to divide into portions, or 
parts] a county in the middle divifien of 
Scotland, bounded on the ſouth with part of 
| Angus and Merns, or rather with the river 
Dee and tha Grandbains; on the N. W. by 


and approved by the Deity, but was through | part of Bamff. ſhire; on the N. by part of 


envy ſlain by his brother Cain, 


ABELVTION, S. the licence given to a 


criminal to defiſt from proſecution. Harris. 


ABENA'QUIES, S. the French name for 


Murray; on the E. by the German ocean; 
and on the W. by the river Spey, and part of 
Badenoch ; being in length, according ts 


the Owenagungas, North-England, or eaſtern] ing to Gibſon's Camden; in breadth it is 28, 


Indians in America, 


ABENAQUISE, S. an Indian tribe on the 


back parts of Nova Scotia, 


ABER, or A/BBER, S. [Brit. ] the fall, or 
emptying a leſſer water into a greater, as of a 
brook into a river, the mouth of a river; 

hen e ſeveral towns fituated on or near the 


| and in area 1179 ſquare miles. The ſoil pro- 
duces corn, particularly barley, rye, and oats, 
in great plenty. The hilly parts abound in 
eagles, and are covered with firs and oaks. 
It has quarries of variegated marble, lime-ſtone 

and ſlate, Its rivers yield muſſels, containing 
large pearls of a tolerable good colour ; the 


mouth of rivers generally derive the firſt] winters are more gentle than could be ex- 


pected; 


form one city, whit h ſurpailes all in the north _ 


Templeman, 73 miles, but 46 only accord- es 


A B E 


pected; and it has ſprings of alum- water, and 
veins of ſtone, from whence alum boils. 
_ ABERFRA'W, S. [ Aber. Brit. a mouth, 
and Fray, the river's name] a ſmall village in 
Angleſea, N. Wales; formerly the royal ſeat 
of the kings of Guynedh, or N. Wales, thence 
ftiled kings of Aberfraw., The reQory is in 
the gift of the prince of Wales. | 
ABE RRANCE, or ABERRANCY, S. 
LAberro, Lat. to wander from the right way] 
a deviation from the truth, an error, miſtake, 
or falſe opinion. Alter the eraſis of his 
underſtanding, and render it as obnoxious to 
eberrances, as now.. Glanville's Scep. Scient. 
This term is not uſed at preſent, 
__ ABERRANT, Part. [| Aberrans, Lat. wan- 
dering, from aberro] dev 
or common way, _ 1 ts 
 ABERRA*TION, S8. [aberratio, Lat. a 
going out of the way] the act of departing 
from the common track, © There is no hereſy 
In ſuch an aberration.” Glanville Sept. Scient. 
This word is uſed by preſent writers but very 
ſeldom. In Aſtronomp, it implies a ſmall ap- 
parent motion of the fixed ſtars, diſcovered by 
Dr. Bradley, owing to the progreſſive motion 
of light, and the ſenfible proportion which 
the velocity thereof bears to the velocity of the 
annual motion of the earth. Theſe ſmall 
ecliptic motions of the ſtars occaſion their de- 
clinations and diſtances from the poles of the 
world to vary 20 min, and a balf on one fide 
or the other, 19 88 | 
___ ABE'STA,S, [Arab.] in Perſian antiquity, 
one of the ſacred books of the Magi, aſcribed 
to Zoroafter their founder. e 
To ABETT, V. Act. [ Hetan, Sax. Bo- 
teren, Teut. or Boten, old Eng. to kindle or 
dlow in the ſame manner as a fire] to ſupport, 
encourage, or help, © It is well known, they 
_ abetted both parties in the civil war,” Addiſ. 
Freebold. No. 28. 5 bs 
To ABE'TT, V. AR. in Law, to aid, in- 
cite, adviſe, encourage, or ſet another on. 
ABE TTMENT, S. the act of ſetting an- 
other on, or encouraging him to the commiſ- 
ſion of a crime. OO A SIPS uh 
ABE'TTER, or ABE'T'TOR, S. [from 
abett] the perſon who encourages, ſupports, or 
ſtirs up. Whilſt this fin of calumny has two 
ſuch potent abettors. Governm, of the Tongue. 
In Law, one who inſtigates, encourages, or ſets 


* 


another on to the commiſſion of ſomething 


criminal, or aſſiſts in the performance of it. 
There are abettors in felony, but none in trea- 


ſon, becauſe the law deems all concerned in 


treaſons to be principals. 
ABEYAINCE, S. Rt. Fr. t 

to expect, or long for] 

poſſeſſion, but in reverſion or expectation. 


| 


| 


lating from the right, | 
Gs 29 of corn] the firſt month of the 


0 gape after, 
in Law, a thing not in 


ABI 


are mMers of all its bays and ports, | 
To ABHOR, V. Act. [abborreoy Lat, te 
deteſt] to reje& with a ſtrong and violent aver- 
ſion; to deteſt with great loathine. 5 
- ABHO'RRENCE, ABHO'RRENCY, S. 
[the firſt uſed by the beſt Engliſh writers; from 
abhor] a paſſion of the mind, arifing on the 
contemplation of any thing entirely diſagree. 
able, vicious, and worthy of its hatred. | 
ABHO'/RRENT, Part. and Adj. [from 
abbor ] exerting the paſſion of a ſtrong averſion, 
or abhorrence z uſed with the particles te and 
With; and when joined with the former, im- 
plies ſomething contrary to, incompatible, or 
inconſiſtent with. Abborrent to your func- 
tion.” Dryd. Don, SebaſhR, 2 
A'BIB, S. [ Heb. green fruits, or ripe ears 
Jews eccle- 

ſiaſtical year, anſwering to part of our March 
and April, and derives its name from the ma- 
turity of corn. which uſed to be on that month 
in Judea; at firſt it was named Niſan, and be- 
fore the Jews left Egypt, was reckoned the 
ſeventh ; but afterwards by the command of the MR 
Deity, in the eccleſiaſtical account, reckoned 
the firſt, In this month, the paſſover was 
celebrated by the Jews in commemoration of 
their leaving Egypt. © Ye came out in the 
month Abib.” Exod. xiii. 4. | 
To ABIDE, V. N. [abidan, Sax. to ſtay, 
preter. abode and abid; particip. preſ. abiding] 
To ſtay or remain in a place; to continue in 
the fame ſtate without alteration; to diſlike 
being with, or to have an averſion to. Figu- 
ratively, to endure, or ſupport, uſed with the 
particle evi/h, before a perſon, and at or in, 
before the name of a place. The ark of 
God ſhall not abide with us, 1 Sam. v. 7. 
% Abide at the door of the tabernacle,” Lev, 
viii. 35. If ye abide in this land, Fer. xliii. 
10. When followed with by, it ſignifies to 
ſupport, ſtand by, confide in, or rely upon: 
and in common converfation, to ſecondor ſup- 
port a perſon, But this is a ſenſe ſomewhat 
low. By Chaucer and Pope, it is uſed for re- 
frain, or ſuffer, © Calamitous reſtraint abides,” 
Pape's Odyfſ. Actively, it denotes to wait for, 
to expect, or await, * Bonds and afflitions 
abide me, Acts xx. 23. 3 | 
ABIDING, S. [from abide] a permanent 
ſtate, or continuance, © Our days are as ſha- 
dows, and there is no abiding,'” 1Chron.xxix.15. 
ABI'DING, Part. pref. I from abide] fixed, 
ſettled, permanent. No abiding place. Ap- 
plied to doctrine, it denotes its leaving ſtrong 
and laſting imprefſions on the underſtanding. 
„His word abiding in you.“ | 
ABIE CT, Adj. [ Abjeftrs, 


* 
* 


is = 
© * 
1 


| 


| 


— 


** | 


3 
d a 
* 

pt 


Lat. Part of 


| abjicio, to throw away, as of no value] When 
applied to perſons, mean, tow, or baſe ; when 


A BEX, or HABF'SH, S. [Arab.] a nar- 
row tract or ſlip of land, on the weſtern or 
African ſhores of the Red ſea, formerly a part 

of Upper Ethiopia, and ſubject to its emperor; 


ſpoken of things and actions, contemptible, 
| worthleſs and deſpicable; when uſed of con. 
dition, miſerable, forlorn, wretched, void of 


but fince conquered by the Turks, who 


| hope, deprived of comfort and abandoned to 
1 WOGs | | | | 


ABJECT, 


ABJ 
""ABJECT, S. [from abjefus, Lat.] a per- 
ſon in the extremities of poverty; in the 
greateſt infamy ; in the loweſt abyſs of baſe- 


neſs, /and void both of conſcious integrity, or 
oneſty. | 

re AB ECT, V. Act. [abjicio, Lat. to 
caſt away] to reject with diſdain, ſcorn, or 
contempt; to throw away as of no worth. A 
word ſeldom uſed, and void of any good au- 
thority among modern writers. + 

RHE CT EDN ESS, S. [compound of ab. 
jecked and eſs, from the Goth. N. S. which 
implies ab raction] the ſtate or condition of 
an abject perſon. 

AB IEC TION, ABJE'CTNESS,'S. Fab- 
jectio, Lat.] a baſe, ſervile, mean diſpoſi- 


mean, baſe, ſervile, contemptible, or defpica- 
ble manner. | | PER” 
ABIE NA, S. [abeo, Lat. to go out] ſpelt 
likewiſe Abeona ; a goddeſs, ſuppoſed, by the 
Romans, to protect adult perſons in their go- 


from home, either proſperous or unſucceſs- 
ful. | | i heal. 

XX ABIGAIL, S. [Heb. Father of joy, or 
IE the father's joy] a woman of great per- 
no fonal charms, who by her eloquence and 
beauty, diverted David's anger from her 


that when Nabal died he married her, 1 Sam. 
DOE ot pe RT er a ee 
- ABIGHAT, S. [from abige, to expel by 
force] uſed, by medical authors, for an abor- 
tion procured by art, now obſelete. 
_ ABILITY, S. ſof babilite, Fr. of abal, 
Sax. power] In the ſingular, power ſufficient 
for the performance of any thing, whether it 
require wealth, underſtanding, or ſtrength. 
In the plural, abilities, peculiarly the powers 
1 or faculties of the mind. We find our abi- 
Serm, 22 
ABI'MELECH, S. [Heb, my father 
the king, or the greateſt king] a king of 
Gerar in Philiſtia, about the vear of the world 
1086, famous for his detention of Abraham's 
1 wite. | 
= APINTE'STATE, Adj. [of ab and inteſ- 
8 tatus, Lat. one who leaves no will behind him] 
2 in Civil Law, one who inherits the eſtate of 
== another, who died without a will. 1 
7 ABVSHERING or ABISHE/RSING, S. 
Lbeſbatexen, Teut. to fine] in ancient records, 


alſo to have thoſe 
fee, 5 : 7 © | 
_ ABJURAITION, S. [abjuratio, Lat.] in 
a general ſenſe, the act of renouncing or de- 
nying with an oath ; among the Romans, the 
denying of a debt or depoſite by a falſe oath. 
In a more reſtrained and modern ſenſe, a ſo- 


of others within one's 


tion. 11 
ABJE'CTLY, Adv. [from abjecꝭ] in a 


ing out of doors, and render their departure 


firſt huſband Nabal, and ſo captivated him, 


lities too weak for the performance,” Rogers |. 


2 liberty, or freedom from amerciaments; and 


AB L. 
Oath of ABJURA'TION, is that which 13 


taken by all perſons matriculated in univerſi- 
ries, by thoſe admitted to ſcholarſhips, felloẽw- 


ſhips, headſhips, holy orders, or poſts in the 


government: it conſiſts in renouncing upon 
oath every title or claim of the pretender and 
his heirs to this crown. In Law, it ſignifies a 
{worn baniſhment for life; for if a man com- 
mitted felony, and fled to ſome church-yard, 
on confeſſion of his crime to the coroner, he 
was admitted to his oath of abjuring the king- 
dom, and freed from further proſecution. But 
by the ſtatute 21 Fac, I. all uſeof fanctuaries 
being taken away, this kind of abjuration 
ceaſed. V 
To ABJURE, V. Ad. [abjurer, F. of 
abjurare, Lat.] in a ſecondary ſenſe, to quit or 
abandon, in alluſion to the neceſſity of their 
quitting the realm, who had taken this oath: 
to caſt off, and hav- no connection with, 


* Abjwre for ever the ſociety of men.“ Shakef. 


To retract, renounce, or recant an opinion 
ABLA'DIUM, S. [obſolete] corn mowed 
and reaped. JJC 
To ABLA*'CTATE, V. Ac. [ablacto, Lat. 
of ab, negative, and lac, Lat. milk] To wean 
from the breaſt ; in a ſecondary ſenſe to leave 
off a thing which is become habitual; a word 
df oa eoked Thos te 
ABLACTATTION, S. [ AblaFatio, Lat.] 
the act of weaning a child: metaphorically, 
the quitting an inveterate habit. Seldom uſed 
by modern writers. In gardening, a method 
of grafting, wherein the cyon of one tree is 
united to another by degrees, and then cut off 
or weaned from its mother ſtock. In modern 
gardening it is called inarching, or grafting by 


| approach, and is practicable only when two 


trees are ſo near, that the cyon of one may be 
applied, without cutting off, to the ſtock of 
another, EI 5 
ABLA'QUE, S. [ Ablague, or la foy ablaque, 
Fr.] the Ardaſſine filk, which comes from 
Perſia by way of Smyrna: though very fine and 
little inferior to the Sourbaſtis, it is ſeldom | 
uſed in the filk manufactures at Lyons and 
Tours, becauſe it will not bear hot water in 
the windan. oh hho = 
ABLAQUEA'TION, S. [ Ablaqueatio, Lat. 
of ab, from, and lagueus, a ditch} in Garden- 
ing, the digging away the mould from the roots 
of trees, that the ſun, air and rain may operate 
upon them, and recover thicir loſt, or improve 
their preſent fecundity. . 
ABL ATIVE, Adj. [ablativus, Lat, tak- 
ing away] in Latin Grammar the fixth caſe: 
it is peculiar to that language, and therefore 
ſtiled by ſome the Latin caſe, This is oppoſed 
to the dative, becauſe that implies the act of 
giving, but the ablative that of taking, In 
Englith we uſe the term only in allufion to its 
force in the Latin, our nouns having properly 


4 lemn recantation, or renunciation of ſome 
= perlon, doctrine, or thing. 8 


ſpeaking no fuck caſe, Thus in this ſentence, 
| of e 


ABL 


& Of man's firſt diſobedience and the fruit. 
| Of that forbidden tree.“ Par. Loſt. Of mar's 


Ar diſobedience is termed the ablative, and Of 


that forbidden tree the genitive, becauſe they 
would be rendered by thoſe caſes in Latin. 
ABLE, Adj. [al, Sax, ſtrength, power, 

or fortitude] endued with, or having power 
ſufficient; metaphorically, great powers ariſing 
from knowledge or wealth, © He was ſerved 
by the able men.“ Bacon's Hen, VIII. When 
Joined with fer it implies qualified. © Ale for 
— utterance,” kinſ. Mathem. Magic. 
_ _ ABLE-BODIED, Adj. [compounded of 
able and body] firong in body, _ | 

ABLE'CTI, S. [of ab, Lat. from, and le&us, 
Lat. choſen] in Roman antiquities, a ſeleQ 
ho: of ſoldiers choſen out of the Extraordi- 
Naril, | : 88 | 

To AB'LEGATE, V. AQ, [ablego, Lat.] 
| to ſend abroad upon an embaſly, or other public 
employ : figuratively, to ſend a perſon, one is 
tired of, out of the way, This word is not 
ſupported by the ule of any good modern 
| writer, ED”, 2 
ABLEHEOATTION, S. [from ab/egate,] the 
act df ſending, ot the Rate of a perſon ſent a. 
broad, or out of the way, A word which 
wants authority, : A 
— ABLEGMINA, S. [of ad, from and dee, 
Lat, to chuſe] in Roman antiquities, choice 
parts of the entrails of victims. | 

— A'BLENESS, S. [from able] ſufficient 
power, or capacity to do a thing; ability of 
miad or body. © Both for comelineſs and 


ABO 


| mote the digeſtion of the hoſt. And js likewi( 
made uſe of to ſignify what the prieſt waſhey 
his hands with. In pharmacy, ablution de. 
notes the preparations which divers medicines 
undetgo, to cleanſe them from their impurities, 
In phyſic, the waſting the external parts of 
the body by batlis, or the internal, by thin 
diluting fluids. In chemiſtry, the waſhing or 
infuſing certain medicines in water, to freſhen 
them and diſſolve their ſalts. See DULCI. 
FYING. 


communicating ſutfcient power for the per. 
formance of any particular ation, Batley from 
Chaucer : A word now obſolete, | 
To ABNEG ATE, V. AR. [abnego, Lat.] 
to deny. 5 7 
ABNEGA'TION, S. | Abnegatio, Lat.] x 
potitive and abſolute negation, or denial of a 
thing. With divines, the renouncing our paſ. 
ſons, intereſts, and luſts; being ſynonimous 
to ſelf-denial, | 3 
ABN ER, 8. [Heb. the father's candle] 
the ſon of Ner, and general of Saul's forces, 
to whom he introduced David after his 
Naying Goliath the giant. His fidelity to 
Saul's houſe is reprefented in ſtrong terms 
by the ſacred pages: but meeting at length 


ſheth, he quitted his party; and as he was re. 
turning from making ſome overtures to David, 
was treacherouſly killed by Joab, David's ge- 
neral, in revenge for the death of Aſahel his 
brother, x Sam. xvii. 57. xxvi. 15. 2 Sam. ii. 


ABLY'ING, Part. [abal, Sax. power} 


with abuſe inſtead of gratitude from Iſhbo- 


and iii. . 0 

To A BNOD ATE, V. AR. [of ad nega- 
ti ve and nodus, a knot] to cut off the knots of 
trees, 7 | 
\ ABNODAYTION, S. Idi, Lat.] in 
gardening, the pruning away knots, knobs, 
or other excreſcences from trees. 55 

ABNO'RMITY, S. [avrormitar, Lat.] 
uglineſs, deformity. A word of no uſe, or 
authority, perhaps coined by Bailey, 

ABNO'R MUUS, Adj. [fe, Lat.] 
irregular, in ſhape deformed. Seldom occurs 
in good authors. 


ebleneſs.” Sidney. Inſtead of the word modern 
writers uſe ability, | g 
A'BLEPSV, S. [a ta, Gr. not ſeeing] 
Want of fightz figuratively, inadvertence, 
unadviſedneſs, or rathneſs, 5 
To A'BLOCATE, V. AQ. [ableco, Lat.] 
to let out to hire; ſpoken properly of one, who 
n Cbeis Lax. Jud. Seldom 
uled. RT | x 
ARLUENT, Aj. [e, Lat. to waih 
off or away] that which waſhes clean, or 
cleanſes. Adbluent megicines are ſuch as dilute, 
diſſolve, and carry off the acrimonious ſalts 3 
| Jodged in any parts of the body, ſtiled more ABO'ARD, Adv. [from & implying es or 
properly detergents : which fee, in, and bed, Sax, a houſe. A ſkip being by 
__ ABLUITION, S. [ie, Lat.] The aQ|the Saxons termed a water-houſe] a fea-term, 
of cleanſing, or waſhing clean, in its primary in a ſhip, © Called to them that were aboard.” 
ſenſe. In its ſecondery, what is left after the] Fey &, In gaming, it is uſed to imply that 
act of waſhing, Mat ion was a religious cere- | the fide which at firſt was leſs, is equal to the 
moay praCtiſed by the ancient Romans before | other. 1 a 
they degan to ſacrifice, which they probably] ABO'DE, v. Neut. [the preter. of bid] 
dorrowed from the Jews z for whom Solomon 5 


remained, continued ſome time. 
made a great laver, or braſs ſea, wherein the] ABO DR, S. [from abe] the act of ſtay- 
prieſts uſed to wath themſelves befote they of- 


| ing any time, or continuing in any place, 
ered ſacrifice, having firſt ſanRified the water | when joined to the word mate, Figuranvely, 
by throwiag in the aſhes of a victim that had 


| the place wherein a perſon ſtays, continues, ot 
deen lain tor the ſacrifice, The Mohamme-|dwells, *< 1 know thy abode,” 2 Kings xu. 
dans retain this ceremony with religious ſcru- | 


© REY 
pulouſneſs. In the Roman church the word is) To ABODE, V. AQ. [Sodian, Sax. to 
uſed for a ſup of wine and water not conſecrat - 


foretel] to pre ſage, ſhew, or threaten a thing 
oc, given bo the prieſt to u aſh down, and pro» (before ; happens; to foreteh, It is uſed 
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AB O 


le. 
a ch,” Shatejp. Hen. VIII. | 


ABO'DEMENT, S. 


ſage of ſomething futurc. 
95 fright us.“ Hen. VIII. 


an, Sax. to bend] bowed; an obſolete word, 
| © To ABO'LISH, V. Act. [abolir, Fr. from 
aboleo, Lat. to blot out] to deſtroy. F igurative- 
ly, to annihilate. « Wilt thou thyſelf 25% 
| thy creation? Par, Lof. 8 | ; 
| BO!LISHABLE, V. Ad. [from abzlif 
and abal. Sax. power] that which may or can 
de aboliſhed, ” 
ABO'LISHER, S. [from aboliſh] the thing 
or perſon which aboliſhes, 
ABO'LISHING, Part. [from ab] that 
| which annuls, repeals, or deſtroys. © The 
| abol;ſping clauſe of an act.“ wn 
ABO'LISHMENT, <.-{from ab the 
act or clauſe of aboliſhing. This term is now 
changed for the word SG | 
ABOLITION, S. [abo/i:io, Lat. now uſed 
inſtead of abol;jÞment] the act of deſtroying. 
In common law, the repealing any law or 
ſtatute; in civil law, the leave given to deſiſt 
| from further proſecution ; in metaphyſics, an 
| abſolute deſtruQion. | 
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the maw, or laſt of the four ſtomachs, in ru 
minating animals, wherein the chyle is form- 
ed ; and in calves, where the rennet is found, 
which is made uſe of to curdle milk. 
ABO'MINABLE, Adj. [from abominab:i- 
At, Lat.] that excites horror, joined with 
| averſion and deteſtation. In converſation, 
this term is uſed to convey an idea of ſome- 
thing ſuperlative. © em: nable unclean,” is 
' ſomething ſuperlatively ſo. _ 
ABO'MINABLENESS, S. [from S- 
nabils, Lat.] the quality which renders any 
thing odious> 1 | 
ABO'MINABLY, Adj. {from abominable] | 
| extremely, ſuperlatively, in an I ſenſe; and 
a word of low language. Cheat you moit 
abemixabꝗy. Hf. of Fn, Bull. 
To ABO'MINATE, V. AQ. [aominer, 
Lat.] to abhor, deteſt, or have any extreme 
averſion to. Bom nate and defipile all my- 
ſtery.“ Gull, eee e Ts 
ABOMINATION, S. {from ab. nate, 
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averſion, When uſed with the auxiliary verd 
to have, followed by the particle ia, to reckon, 
or look upon as an object of deteſtation. As 
olatry and idols are objects of the divine 
averſion, they are therefore figuratively ex- 
preſt q by this word ia ſcripture:Aſhtoreth, 
the alumni nation of the, c.“ 2 Kings xxiii. 13. 

ABORYGINES, S. {of as negative, and 
019%, Lat. a ſource, or beginning] the ancient 
inhabitants of a country, whoſe origin is un- 
known, | 


55 


Deer 
T 


Lat. or abominace} an object cauſing extreme 


A3 O 


or bad ſenſe. This tempeſt abaded carriage, or the excluſion of a child from the 


womb before the due time of delivery: in ir. 


from abode] a ſecret [rational animals, it is termed linking or caſt- 
impreſſion of the mind, anticipation, or pre- ing their young. Abortion is produced b 
* Abodements muſt ] cauſes immediately affecting the child or the 


mother; with reſpect to the child, whatever 


ABO GEN, Part, [ @boge, Sax. from aboo- | occaſions its death cauſes ahoftion; with re- 


ſpect to the mother, immoderate evacuations, 
ſudden paſſions, frights, diſtempers, either 
acute or chronical, lifting too great a weight, 
ſtraining in order to ſpeak loud, a diſagreeable 
ſmell, the heavineſs and largeneſs of the fœtus, 
irritation of the womb, relaxation of the pla- 
centa, weakneſs and want of nouriſhment in 
the fetus, exceſs of eating, faſting, or watch- 
ing, the uſe of buſks, and every thing which 
tends to promote the menſes. Abortion is dane 
gerous, when the time of pregnancy is far ad- 
vanced; where the cauſe 1s violent, the patient 
convulſed, large hzmorrbages precede, or the 
ſe:us is puirefied. By the figure metonymia, 
wherein the cauſe is made uſe of for the effect, 
this term is uſed for the fetus thus expelled : 
© The abortion proved only a female fœtus.“ 
In gardening, the word ſignifies ſuch fruits as 


are produced too early. 


from. © Pjunged in that abortive gulph.“ 


| Par. Lo, B. ii. 451. This is an unuſual ace 
ceptation, and, as far as we know, to be mot 


with only in the author juſt produce. 


_ ARBORTIVE VELLUM, S. [compound 
tive calf. 


manner. from arrive and iy; thoſe acjec- 
tives which end in this ſy!llible, which anſwers 


to the Sax. ic, or Ice, denote the ſame qua- 
lity or manner, as the adjectives from whence 


they are derived] born before the due time. 
ABO RTIVEN ESS, S. [from abortive] 
the flate of abortion ; figuratively, want of 
ſucceſs, diſ:ppaintment. 8 
A BOOT, Part. [a corruption of ab , 
caſt down, dejected, daunted. She was 


C. i. naw obſolete. EE | | | 
ABOVE, Prep. [ Bifi, Sax] higher in 


denotes more, or longer than; figuratively, it 


1 


| them. Whea ulcd compart-vely, it implies, 
zeiern le to. | 


ABORTION, S. {atsr372, Lat.] a mil: 


ABO'RTIVE, Adj. [abortivus, Lat.] that 
which is brought forth before its time; figu-e 
| Ir,ratively, any thing or defign which miſcarries, 
ABOMA SUS, ABOMA'*'SUM, S. [Lat.] is fruſtrated, or comes to nothinn. 
ABO RTIVE,. Adj. [ from ab, a negative, 


and ortus, 2 riſing] that which one cannot riſe 


word] vellum made with the Kin of an abor- 
| ABO'RTIVELY, Adv. of quality, or the 


abaſhed, and a:. Ctauc. fol. 340. p. 1. 


place, or pofition ; before nouns of time, it 


fignifies ſuperiority, or higher in rank, power, 
or excellence; lłkewiſe beyond, or more than. 
% We are preſſed out of meaſure, above” 
firength.” 2 Cor. i. 3. When joined with the 
word 7:2/or, it denot's a diſproportign between 

| the object and cur iatellectual faculties, and 
its not being diſcoverable by the exerciſe of 


ABO'VE, Adv. [this is diſtiogaite$Sram 


AB O 


= the prep. by the manner in which it is uſed, | ABP. an Abbreviation for Archbiſhop, 


ABR 


becauſe that is followed by nouns, but this is | ABR A, S. a ſilver coin in Poland, Worth 
| not; and has a relation not to the words | 24 or 25 French ſols, current in all the do. 
| | which precede, but thoſe which follow it] a | minions of the grand ſeignior. 


higher place; and, figuratively, the heavens. | ABRACADA'BRA, S. [ Abracax, the 2 has 


In alluGon to the method of writing antiently [name of an Aſſyrian Idol] a charm invente! RS - 
| on ſcrolls, it denotes before. dy the elder Serenus Samonius, to cure ague;, eri 
; ABO'VE-ALL, [compounded of above and | It was to be wrote as many times as it con. ne 

F all] chiefly, eſpecially ; after a deduction of [tains letters, omitting a letter each line; h. 
* ſeveral particulars, it fignifies a preference |that it formed an inverted cone, having thi; be 


given to that which follows. property, that which way ſoe ver the letters bh 
' ABOYVE- BOARD, compound word, bor- | taken, they form the fame word as the fit Mn 
rowed from gamefters, who generally put their | line. 5 © 
hands under a table in order to change their] ABRACALAN, S. a word uſed by the . 
cards] in open fight, plainly, honeſtly, with- | Jews, for the ſame purpoſe as the former, is 
out artifice, deceit, or diſſimulation. To ABRA'DE, V. AR, [abrado, Lat. h 
ABO'VE-CITED, Part. [compound word, [ſhave off] to rub off, or waſte by degrees. 
for the origin of this expreſſion, ſee above] | A'BRAHAM, S. [Heb. the father; Oc 
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alluding to a perſon's being put under-ground 
at his hurial] alive; to be met with, or found. 


and familiar expreſſion. | 


| abonder, Fr.] when uſed with the particles in, 
or qvith, to have an exceſſive great number, 


the particles, to increaſe prodigiouſly, to be 
in great number, plenty, or exceſs. _ 

ABOUT, Prep. [abutan, Sax. encircling] 

when applied to time or place, it denotes near 


words implying meaſure. * About night.“ 


it is derived. About the kee . Waller. 
Figuratively, annexed, or appendant to a 
perſon, as cloaths, &c, concerning, of, relat- 


paſs. Two vards about. Merry W. of Wind. 
Figuratively, the longeſt way, in oppoſition 
tween the circumference and diameter of a 


place to place, or every where: He vent 


to fight. When following the verb zo be, it 
denotes being engaged, or employed in: 
What are you about ?” : | 


quoted, or cited before, 

_ ABO/VE-GROUND, compound word, 

« I'll find him if he be above-ground.” A low 
To ABOUND, v. Neut. [abunds, Lat. 


or quantity of any thing; when uſed without 


or within compaſs of; and when uſed before 


© About Cheapfide. Its moſt fimple accepta- 
tion is that of round, ſurrounding, or encir- 
cling, according to the Saxon, from whence 


— ar en 35 
ABOUT, Adv. in circumference, or com- 


to the ſhorteſt, alluding to the difference be- 
circle, When joined with go, it ſignifies from 


about doing good. Act. When prefixed to 
other verbs, it implies that the action or 
thing affirmed will ſoon happen; as, about 


Az OUT, Adj. [2 bout, to an end, Fr.] 
a certain point, period, or ſtate: He has 
brought about his purpoſes; 1. e. he has :c- 


compliſhed them, When joined with come, it] to ſhorten in words, ſo as to retain the ſub- 
implies the thing arrived at a certain ſtate or] ſtance ; to expreſs a thing in fewer words: 
point: When the time was come about. 1 
Sam. i. 20. When joined with go, it implies| 2 Maccab. ii. 23, Figuratively, to diminiſh, 
preparation or defign : © Why go ye about to] leſſen, or cut ſhort. | 


kill me?” Fchn viii. 19. In familiar diſ- 
courſe, we ſay, to came about a man, i. e. 
te Circumvent him. 


or the purifier of many nations] the ſoz i 
of Thare, both the firſt and moſt eminent 
of all the patriarchs. He was born A. M, 
1948, about 58 years before the death 
of Noah, and. was at firſt named Aran, RP" 
the high father. In his 75th year he leſt 
his own country, by the command of God,, 
and dwelt in Canaan, where, in his ggth RR" 
year, he was circumciſed, and God chanz. 
ed his name from Abram to Abraham. He WP" 
died in his 175th year, and was buried by ¹ 
his ſons Iſhmael and Iſaac in a cave at Mach. 
pelah. Gen. xi. | = GW 
A'BRAHAM's BOSOM, a ſcripture tem 
to denote a place or ſtation of the higheſt de. 
gree of felicity and eminence in heaven. Cat 
ried by the angels to Abraham's boſom.” | 
Luke xvi. 22. | | Sb, ö 
 A'BRAHAM's, BALM, S. [compound 
word] in botany, the hemp - tree, a ſpecies of 
the willow. - * 
ABRA'SION, S. [ſee abrade] The act of 
wearing away by rubbing. In medicine, the 
wearing away the natural mucus, which co- 
vers the membranes of the inteſtines, by cor. 
roſive medicines. Figuratively, the ſubſtance 
worn off by the rubbiag of bodies againſt each 
other, ; 5 : 
1 ABRFAST, Adv. [breaft, Sax.] fide by 
fide; in ſuch a poſition that the breaſt may 
bear againſt the ſame line. Ships are ſaid to 
fail ſy 4997] when two or more bear down by 
the fide of each other in the ſame line. 
ABRENUNCIATTION, S. [ abrenunciaty, 
Lat.] a renouncing or forſaking a thing en- 
tirely ; ſeldom uſed, even oy lawyers, though 
a law term, and ſtands in need of authori- 
ty. 5 | 5 
To ABRIDGE, v. AR. [abreger, Fr.] 
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* We will eſſay to abridge in one yolume.” 


«© Such determination 
abridges not that power. Locke, Followed by 
the particles from or of, ta deprive : Jo be 


| abridged from ſuch a noble rate,” Merch. f 
A © _ 


„%.. In common law, to make a de- 
WE .cation ſhorter, by taking away ſome of 
e ſubſtance of it: 4 Tho' the demandant 
Bre. Abridg. 


* — = 
ABS 
| fuddennefs, the ſtate of unconneQedneſs, rug- 
gedneſs, craggineſs : © Which abruptneſs is. 
cauſed by its being broken off.. Moodev. 
A'/BRUS, S. in Exotic Botany, a kind of 
red phaſeolus, or kidney-bean, growing in 
Egypt and the Indies. | | 
 A'BSALOM, S. [Heb. the father of 
peace, or the father's . peace ;] the ſon of 
David by Maacha, who, together with his 
filter, were remarkable for their - perſonal. 
charms. After his return from exile, for 
the murther of Ammon his brother, he con- 
ſpired againſt his father, and drove him out, 
of his kingdom ; but was ſlain by Joab, as 
he hung by his hair on a tree. 2 Sam. chap, 


X111. to xviii. „„ | 
[abſceſſus, Lat.] a critical 


as bridoed his plaint.“ 
1 DC ER, S, [from Abridge, and er, 
WW c:ived from the Sax. Wer, a man] a ſhort- 
er, a writer of abridgements, 
ABRI'DGEMENT, S, [abregement, Fr.] 
oc coatraction of a larger work into fewer 
rds, and leſs compaſs; a leſſening, or di- 
WE ;nution, in a ſecondary ſenſe: An abridg- 
nent of liberty. Locke. | 
ARO ACH, Adv. [ſee BROACH] run- 
ing out, in alluſion to liquor which is Sroach- 
Wd or tapped; to be in ſuch a poſition that the 
iquor may eaſily run out: figuratively to un- 
ertake with a ſure proſpect of ſucceſs. 
What miſchiefs might be ſet abreach?“ 
- hakeſp. Hen. IV. | 353 
= ABROAD, Adv. Ca, and brad, Sax.] with- 
out confinement, at large, out of the houſe, 
aa foreign country; in all directions; from 
without, in oppoſition to within: Through 


A'BSCESS, S. 
diſcharge of humours, which collects itſelf ſo 
as to form a tumour, or ſwelling, and break 
or corrode the veſſels, if not diſcuſſed ; the 
matter thus collected is ſometimes included in 
a cyſtis or bag, and appears curdy, and is then 

termed an encyſted tumour. 


Liolence from abroad. Hooker. 3 
ABRO'CHMENT, S. abrocamentum, Lat.] 
n law, ſoreſtalling. See ABBROCH- 


OGATE, V. Act. [abrogo, Lat.] 


liſeaſes bred within themſelves, than through 


To A'BR 
co deprive a law of its force; to annul. 
—_ ABROGA'TION, S. [from abrogatio 
lat. ſee A'BROGATE] the act of repealing, 
or the repeal of a law, uſed in oppoſition to 
rogation ; diſtinguiſhed from derogation, which 
W implies the annulling only part of a law; 
from ſubrogation, which denotes the adding a 
clauſe; from adrogation, Which implies the 
limiting or reſtraining it; from diſpenſation, 
which ſets jt afide, only in a particular in 
ſtance; and from antiquation, which is the 
refuſing to paſs a law, _ „„ 
To ABROO K, V. Act. [from a, ſuper- 
fluous, and to brook, now obſolete; from Bru- 
= can, Sax. to enjoy, or digeſt] to bear, or en- 
dure. III can thy noble mind abroot.“ 
Sbateſp. Hen. VI. an obſolete word, _ 
== ABROHA'NI, or MALMOLLE, S. 
und.] the name of a muſlin or fine cloth, 
brought from Bengal. 1 

2 ABRU'PT, Part. or Adj, [abruptus, Lat. 
broken off ] craggy, broken; ſudden, unex- 
We pected, without the cuſtomary preparations ; 
a uvnconneCted, when applied to compoſitions : 
WE © The obrupt ſtile.“ Ben, Fobn. Diſcov. Uſed 
ſubſtantively, a great cleft, or cavity: © Over 
We tbe vaſt abrapt. Par. Loft. B. ii. 409. 

== ABRU'PTION, S. [abruptio, Lat.] break- 
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is off, ſeparation: © Marks of its abrupticn.” 

== Wodward's Nat. Hiſt. | Hes 

= ABRUPTLY, Adv. [from abrupt] in a 

: haſty, unexpected, rude menner; without the 

= previous ceremonies required, | | 
ABRUPTNESS, S. [from abrupt] an 

hafty, unexpected, unceremonious manner; 


Hippocrates an 


one ſpecies of fever into another; as an inter- _ 
mittent into a continual ; and ſometimes they 
ſubſtitute it for any critical evacuation. 
To ABSCI ND, V. Ac. [ah cindo, Lat.! 

to cut off. Not often uſed. 233 

ABSCUSS A, or AB:CI'SSE, S. [abſciſſus, 

Lat.] in Conics, that part of the axis in a 
curve-lined figure, that is cut off by an ordi- 


nate, and contained between the vertex and 


the ordinate : hence there may be an infinite 
number of ajc:ſ/a in the ſame curves, as well 
as ordinates. | VF 
ABSCUSSION, S. [abſciſſio, Lat.] the act 
of cutting off; the ſtate ot being cut off. 


© This interciſion, not abſciſſion, or total de- 


ſtruction.“ Brown's Vuls, Err. 


| To ABSCOND, v. N. [abſconds, Lat. to 
Hide] to keep one's ſelf from the view or 


knowledge of the public; to hide: applied 
to thoſe who fly from the commerce of man- 
kind, to eſcape the law, whether on account 
of debt or criminal actions. | © 
ABSCO'NDER,S [from abſcond, and wair, 
Goth. wer, Sax, a man.] the perſon wha 


crimes, to prevent his being diſcovered, _ 5 
ABSCO/N DING, Part. Pref. [from ab- 
ſcond |] the act of avoiding the ſigbt of man- 
kind, or leaving one's re ſiience with that 
view: in law, it is generally allowed a 
circumſtantial proof of the gu:lt of a cri- 
mina. . © 5 


A'BSENCE, S. Cab ſence, Fr. abſentia, Lat.] 


| diſtance, which renders a perſon incapable of 


ſeeing and converſing with another; uſed in 
oppoſition to preſence; figuratively, inatten- 
tion to the preſent object; becauſe a perſon in 
that ſtate reſembles one who is diſtant, It is 
uſed with the particle from which limits its 
His abjence from bis mother.“ 


% 


| ſigni&catioa, w 
1 | 


C3 Dryd, 


Galen uſe this word, a5ſceſs, for the change of 


quits his dwelling on account of debts and 


AzBSENTANEOUS, Adj. [ab ſentaneus, 

Lat.] done in, or relating to abſence ; ſeldom, 

jf ever, uſed by modern authors. 
© ABSENTEE, S. [See A'BSENT] in law, 

he that'is abſent from his Ration, or country; 


by abſentees. Child on Trade. 


Soth. or wer, Sax. a man] one who does not 


AB 8 
Dryd. In law, it is diſtinguiſhed, 1. into] 
neceſſary and ws which is that of ba- 


niſhed perſons ; 2. neceſſary and voluntary, or] C 
that which is in the ſervice of the church or 


fate ; 3. probable, which is that of a ſtudent, 
on account of ſtudy; 4. entirely voluntary, 
hich is that of a perſon' on account of trade, 
and the like ; and, 5. an abſence cum dolo et 
eulpa (with deceit and blame) being that which 
is committed by a perſon on his not appearing 
on a citation, through contumacy, _ 
_. A'BSENT, Part. Jab ſens, Lat.] at a dif- 
tance from, out of the fight and hearing of a 
perſon ; figuratively, inzttentive to, or regard- 
Feſs of ſomething preſent; uſed ſometimes 
with the particle from : * abſent from London. 
To ABSENT), V. AQ. [from abſent] to 
withdraw, or decline the preſence of a perſon, 
or thing. 5 „ | 


moſt generally applied to the Iriſh refugees : 
* A great part of eſtates in Ireland is owned 


ABSE'NTER, S. [from abſent and wair, 


attend: © An abſenter from church,” «© An 
abſenter from parliament,” 1 
ABSLNTHIATED, Part. from ah ſin- 


 thium, Lat, wormwood] in medicine, impreg- | 
nated with wormwood, | pegs 
AzBSTNTHIUM, S. fwormwood, a Ju- 
Gov, Gr, apfinthion, unpleaſant, from a nega- 


/ 


ABS 


pliſh, or complete, applied to time: ce Abſet. 
ved in the ſpace of twenty-four hours,” Halb: 


rig. | 

ABSOLUTE, Adj, [abfolutus, Lat.] per. 
fe, without defect, complete, without con- 
ditions : *© Though it runs in forms abſolute,” 
South, Independent, without relation: « 4. 
ſolute ſpace.” Without reftraint, or limita- 
tion: “ My crowm is abſolute.” Dryd. Poſi- 
tive : I'm abſolute it was. Shakeſp, This 
latter ſenſe ſeems now quite obſolete. 
ABSOLUTE NUMBER, in Algebraie 
Equations, the known quantity which poſ- 
{effeth one fide of the equation, being the rec. 
tangle, or ſolid whoſe root or value is to be 
found: thus in this equation, à 4 N 16 => 36 
the abſolute number is 36, which is equal tg 
2 a multiplied by itſelf added to 16 times a. 
| Abſolute eſtate, in Law, is one free from in. 
cumbrances. Ablative abſolute, in grammar, is 
a phraſe which has no dependance on any 


other in the period of which it makes a par, 


AB'SOLUTELY, Adv. [from abſolute, and 


fect manner; without any check, reſtraint 
or limits: poſitively, Command me abc. 
lutely not to go. Par. Loſt. | 


NS. Goth.] compleatneſs; freedom from re- 


ſtrition : when applied to the exerciſe of it. 
gal power, arbitrarineſs, deſpoticiſm, 


by ſome final ſentence z a temporal diſcharge 


tive, implying void, and 4ivſog, pſint bot, ac- fceſs: in eccleſiaſtical law, a juridical 2d, 


Wo cording to Heſychius, delight] There are 33 
| ſpecies of this plant; but that uſed in phyſic 
s the abſinthium vulgare majus of Bauhine, or 


| Have a very bitter taſte, and a very ſtrong ſmell. 


not attended with a rupture of. the viſcera; a 


laed: flowers in July, may be propagated 
from ſlips in March or October, and is by 


multifidis, floribus ſub-globoſis pendulis, re- 

ceptaculo globoſo.“ i. e. Mugwort, with 
multifidous compound leaves, hanging half-| | 
| fic, medicines which dry up redundant hi 
n applied internally or exte- 


— 


common worm wood: the leaves and flowers 


The virtues of this herd, according to Boer- 
Haave, are immortal; as curing all dropſies 


conſerve made of the tender tops of the leaves 
is of great ſervice to perſons Jabouring under 
a languor; and an infuſion of them in wine 
is very good for the worms : it grows on roads 
and dunghills, and is very common in Eng- 


Linnz#us ſtiled, “ Artemeſia folio compoſitis 


JVC 
ABSO'LVATORY, Adj. [abſelutoire, Fr. 


globular flowers, and a. hairy receptacle. 


from abſolutorius, Lat.] that has relation to 


pardon, or abſolution 


To ABSO'LVE, v. A. [abſolvo; Lat. ] to 
clear, or acquit of a crime; to free from an en- 


whereby a prieſt pronounces a pardon for ſins 
toſuch as, upon confeſſion, ſeem to haye the 


Rome are high treaſon, by Stat. 23 Eliz. 


that which imports pardon, forgiveneſs, u 
adſolution. s. | ; 
* AB'SONANT, Part. 
| ſounding harſhly : figuratively, contrary to 
reaſon, *bfard, foreign to the purpoſe, 


ſounding ] not agreeable to, in alluſion to the 
concords of muſic: © Abſenous to reaſon,” 
Glanville, This word is, at preſent, ver 
ſeldom uſed. Ts 
| To ABSO RB, v. AR. [preter, abſol, 
part. preter. abſorbed or abſorpt, from abſorin, 
Lat. to ſup up] to ſuck up. 
ABSO'RBENT, [abſerbens, Lat.] in Phy: 


nally ; likewiſe the lacteals, which aſorb the 
chyle ; the cutaneous veſſels, which admit 
the water in baths or fomentations; or thoſ 
veſſels which open into the cavities of the 
body, and imbibing the extravaſated Juice 


gagement; or promiſe ; to pardon, in alluſio n 


to the ab/olution of a prieſt; to perfect, accom - \ 


convey them to the circulating blood, 
AB"SORPT), Part. pret. [See AS 
: ; W 0 


ABSOLUTENESS, S. [from abet ut | 


ABSOLU!TION, S. [asſolutis, Lat.] in 
Common Law, a full acquittal.of a perſon, = 


from farther attendance upon a meſne pro. 


| AB'SOLUTORY, Adj. [abſelatorins, Lat] 2 
[abfonans, Lat] 


 AB'SONOUS, Adj. Lehle Lat. ik Bi 
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the termination ly, from the Sax. lic, which 
implies manner] in an entire, compleat, per. 


neceſſary qualifications. Abſolutions fron BR 
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AB 8 


ſwallowed up, whether uſed in its primitive 


perſons: 


7 aBSO'RPTION, S. [from abſorb] the act 


allowing, or ſucking up: The cauſes 
« 45 3 or this abſorption.” Burnet, 
AB/SQUE HOC, [Lat. without this] in 
Law, words of exception uſed in a traverſe; 
« The defendant pleads, ſuch a thing was 
gone at B. alſpue boc, i. e. unleſs it was done 
at C. Mad. Caſes, 1 — © 5 
To ABSTA'IN, V. Neut. [abſineo, Lat. 
to forbear, to refrain from, or decline any gra- 


« Hhſtain from all appearance of evil. 17 heſ. 
v. 22. and with great elegance applied to in- 
animate things: The doubtful billows ſcarce 
abſtain from the toſs'd veſſel.” Dryd. Virgil. 

ABSTE'MIOUS, Adj. [abflemias, Lat. 
temperate in the enjoyment of ſenſyal gratifi- 
cations: figuratively, the cauſe of temper- 


' ance: © Such is the virtue of the abſemious 


well.” Dryd. Fab. Sometimes uſed ſub- 
ſtantively, (tor thoſe Who practiſe the virtue 
of temperance: Chiefly among the abHemi- 
ous.” Arbuthnot on Aliment, . 
ABSTE'MIOUSLY, 'Adv: {from abſte- 
mious and ly, from the Sax. lic or lice, which 
denotes manner] in a ſober, temperate man- 


mious, and INS, Goth.] the quality of being 
temperate, or declining the gratifying of our 
ſenſual appetites. . 
ABSTE'NSION or ABSTE'NTION, 8. 
ſahhines, Lat.] the act of holding off, or re- 
ſtraining: in Common Law, the with-hold- 
ing or hindering an heir from taking poſſel- 
ſion of his right, 1 1 
To ABSTERGE, V. Act. let ke, Lat. 
to wipe off ] to wipe clean, to cleanſe: uſed 
moſtly by medical writer. 
ABSTERGENT, Part. pref. [abſtergens, 
Lat.] endued with a cleanſing quality: uſed 
ſubſtantively .in medicine, it ſignifies medi- 
cines which abrade and wipe away ſuch mu- 
cous particles as they meet with: their moſt 
uſual name is that of detergents. . 
To ABSTERSE, V. Act. [a5ftergo, Lat.] 


Not fo analogical as abflerge. ALES 
ABSTE'RSIVE, Adj. [abfterfrous, Lat. 


from abſtergo] endued with the quality of 


cleanſing, | 5 

ABSTINE'NCE, S. Lab ſinentia, Lat.] in 
a general ſenſe, the refraining from any thing 
to which we have a propenſity : uſed with. the 
particle from. In « more limited ſenſe, faſt- 


diſtinguiſhed from temperance, as that im- 
plies a moderate uſe of fond, but this a total. 


great ſervice to perſons of a ſedentary life, and 
numerous inſtances could be produced of its 


to cleanſe, or purify: a word ſeldom uſed,” ftracted ſcholar.” 


„ 
in lengthening out the ſhort ſpan of human 
ſenſe of things» or in its ſecondary ſenſe of | exiſtence, - Ty | 


| A'BSTINENCY, S. [adbflinentia, Lat.] 
the ſame as- abſtinence: “ Were our rewards 
for the abſtinencies, &c. Ham. Fundam, 

A*'BSTINENT, Part. pref. [abfinens, Lat.! 
temperate, modeſt, whether applied to perſons 
jor things, PO TEC OTITIS Foe | 

. ABSTO'/RTED, Part. [abflortus, Lat.] 
torn, or forced from another, by violence. 
To ABSTRA'CT, V. Act. { abftrabo, Lat. 
to draw from] to take one thing from ano- 
ther: figuratively, to ſeparate, followed by 


tification? it is uſed with. the particle from :|the particle from : uſed abſolutely, the exer- 


ciſe of the faculty of the mind, named ab- 
ſtraction; or ſeparating ideas from one ano- 
ther. When applied to writings, to reduce 
their ſubſtance to leſs compaſs, . 
ABSTRA'CT, Part, { abftrafus, Lat. ſee 
To ABSTRA'CT ] ſeparated from ſomething 
elſe ; generally applied to the operations of 
the mind, Abfiraf terms, are thoſe which 
fignify the mode or quality of a being with- 
out any regard to the ſubject in which it in- 
heres : it is uſed with the particle from A- 
ſtract mathematics, thoſe branches which con- 
ſider the quantity, without reſttiction to any 
particular ſpecies of it. Abſtrac numbers are 
aſſemblages of units, conſidered in themſelves, 


der. | | HAY | without being applied to any ſubjet, 
ABSTEMIOUSNESS, S. [from ab//e-| ABSTRA'CT, S.{from toabſtra#] a com- 


pendious view of a treatiſe, more ſuperficial 
than an abridgement: figuratively, applied eto 
perſons, thoſe who comprehend all the quali- 
ties, good or bad, to be found in the ſpecies: 
A man who is the a:fra# of all faults, all 
men follow.“ Shakeſp. Anton. and Clep, 


An a5ftrae ſtate, in allufion to the faculty:of 8 


abſtraction: If they be confidered in the 
attract. Wotton. In a particular ſenſe, an + 
idea formed in the mind, on conſidering a 
mode, or quality, ſeparate from all the parti- 
cular ſubjects in which it inheres : thus mag- 
nitude is an abſtraF, when conſidered without 
being attached to any parucular body. 
ABSTRA'CTED, Part. [from abffratt! 
ſeparated, refined, or abſtruſe: a diſpoſition 
of mind, whereby a perſon is inattentive:ta 
external objects, though preſent: © An 46- 
ABSTRAC'TEDLY, Adv. [from abftrat 
and ly, of lic or /ice, Sax. implying manner] 
in an abſtra& manner, diſtin& or ſeparate from 
contingent circumſtances, „„ 
ABSTRA'CTION, S. [abffractio, Lat.] 
an operation or faculty of the mind, whereby 
we ſeparate things naturally exiſting together, 
form and conſider ideas thus ſeparated. This 


ing, or the forbearance of neceſſary food: | is performed, 1ſt, by conſidering one part of a 


thing, in ſome reſpects diſtin from the 


veral modes which exiſt together: as geome- 
tricians, when they conſider a line, omitting 


efficacy in the cure of chronical diſeaſes, and che idea of length and breadth: 3d ly, _ 


C3 5 


; whole: 2dly, by conſidering a mode diftint 
avoiding cf it, for a time. It is a virtue of | from the ſubject in which it inheres: or ſe- 


— — 7 x, 


ABU 


the mind forms general and univerſal ideas by 


leaving out thoſe ideas in which they differ, | wiſe ſelf- pollution. 


retaining thoſe only in which they agree, and 


| connecting them together into one complex whe makes an ill uſe of any thing. An im. 
idea, by giving them one name. Abſtraction poſtor, ſeducer, raviſner; one who makes uſe 
is ſometimes uſed for the exerciſe of this fa- [of reproachful language, or is guilty of rude. | 
neſs towards another. 8 
ABUY/SCO, S. [in Rhetoric] a figure, te 
ſame as catachreſis, by which a word is na 
uſed in its ſtrict and moſt proper ſenſe, but 
with ſome conſiderable reductions and abate- 
ments, as 2vor/}-ip, though, ſtrictly ſpeaking, Wi 
appropriated to God, by a catachreſis, may be 
applied to magiſtrates and women. The 


culty. The ſtate of being inattentive to ex- 
ternal objects, or abſence of mind. In Phar- 
macy, the drawing off,orexhaling a menſtruum 
from the ſubject it was intended to reſolve. 
ABSTRACTVTIOUS, Adj, [from ab- 
. fra] in Pharmacy, the native ſpirit of ve- 
getables, in contradiſtinction to that which is 
_ procured by fermentation. 
ABSTRA'CTIVE, Adj. [from abftra] 
endued with the power of abſtracting. 
ABSTRU'SE, Adj. [abſftruſe, Fr. abſtruſo, 
| It, al ſtruſo, Span. of abſiruſus, Lat.] obſcure, 
dark, not eaſy to be underſtood z deep, hid- 


dien, or far removed from the common appre- | 


henſions or ways of conceiving. 
 ABSTRU'SENESS, or ABSTRU'SITY, 
S. difficulty, darkneſs, obſcurity, hard to be 
uvnderſtood, or comprehended. 

| ABSTRUSELV, Adv. obſcurely, unin- 
tellig ibly. 

ABSURD, Adj. [of abſurdus, Lat.] Iſt, 
not agreeable to reaſon or common ſenſe, or 
. that thwarts, or goes contrary to, the common 
- Notions and apprehenfions of men. 24ly, In- 
conſiſtent, contrary to reaſon, 

\ ABSU'RDNESS, or ABSU*RDITY, S. 
[of abſurditas, Lat. ] a contradiftion to com- 
mon ſenſe; an inconſiſtence with reaſon, 
ASU RDLX, Adv. impertinently, fool- 
iſhly. 


1. greac plenty. 2. a great many, vaſt num- 
ders: as abundance of people, 3. a great 
quantity. 4. more than ſufficient, 

ABUND ANT, Adj. [of 5 Lat.] 
plentiful, exuberant, numerous, well ſtored 
with, replete, or abounding. 

ABUNDA'NT NUMBERS [with Arith- 
meticians] ſuch numbers, whoſe aliquot parts, 
added together, make more than the whole 
number of which they are parts; as 20, 


whole aliquot parts are 10, 3, 4, 2, 1, which | 


make 22. 
95 ABUNDANTIA, as an allegorical deity, 
Was repreſented by the ancients as a beautiful 
woman, crowned with flowers, having on a 
green garment bordered. with gold; in her 
Tight hand was a horn filled with fruits; 3 and 
in her left, ears of corn, ſtanding in the midſt 
of all ſorts of temporal bleſſings, 
ABUNDANTLY, Adu. plentifully, in 
great numbers, amply, 

To ABU SE, V. AQ. [abutor, Lat.] 1. 
Ta make a bad uſe of, 2. To impoſe upon, 
or deceive. 3. To affront or treat rudely. 


ABUSE, 8. [from abuſe] 1, the if or] 


improper ale of a thing. 2. A vicious practice 
or bad cuſtom. 3. Unjuſt cenſure. 4. Carnal 


ABUNDA'NCE, S, |of abundantia, Lat.] 


i. e. true, is the tree from whoſe branches ex- WR - 
udes the Gum Arabic, and from whence the 


ACA 
SELF-ABU'SE, 8. the crime called other. 
ABUVSER, S. [from abuſe] the perſon 


Seriptures uſes it in theſe ſo widely difterent 
ſenſes in one and the ſame ſentence : ** They 

worſhipped God and the king.” 
ABU/SIVE, Adj. [abiſtvus, Lat, ] info. 
lent, offen ve, f injurious. 

ABU#/SIVELY, Adviegtoperly; offenſive 
ly, rudely, reproachfully. | 
ABU'SIVENESS, S. [from abuſe] the uſe 


To ABUTT, or ABU/TT, V. N. [of abutir, 


Fr.] to terminate, bound, or border upon an- 


other place or thing. 

ebe upon another. 

marſh mallows. 

ther by land or water, 

ABY/SMAL, A. pertaining to an w abyſs, 


vative, and Buoo®s, a bottom ] 1. A bottom- 


leſs pit or gulf, or any prodigious deep where Wl 
no bottom can be found, or is ſuppoſed to he 
no bottom ; a vaſt unfathomable depth of wa- 
2, In a figurative ſenſe, that in which 
3. The vaſt collection of 
waters, ſuppoſed to be incloſed in the bowels | 
of the earth. 4. Among Divines, it is often 


ters, 
any thing is loſt, 


uſed to fignify hell. 
or, before Chriſt, 


ac, Auſtin's oak; and as for the names of per- 


ſons of the ſame form, they are for the molt 


part derived from the places of their birth, ot 
{»me atchievement there, 


ACA/CIA, {in Botany] Egyptian thorn J 


or binding bean- tree. This Acacia tiled Vers, 


of reproachful language ; or the exerciſe of 2 
rude and unmerited incivility. 
ABU/TMENT, s. that which abuts 0 3 
ABU*TILON, S. (io Botany] the miles T2 


ABY'/SM, S. [abiſme, old Fr. now wrote Y | 
abime] a deep place that has no bottom, whe- 


ABYSS, S. [of Aue., Gr. of « pi- 


A. C. an abbreviation for Ante Chrifun; IF | 


AC, AK, or AKE, at the beginning or 
| end of a name of a town or place is the Saxon ny 
word [ac] which ſignifies an oak, as Acton BW 
is as much as to ſay. ozk-town, and: Auſtins 


Succus Acaciæ, or juice of Acaciz, is daun 1 


and ſtiled. 
ACA CIA-VERA, S. is the inſpiſſated} juice 
of the above, which is brought from the Le- 


| knowledge, either me or without Violence, 


— in round balls of different ſizes, wraplin . > 


AAC 


very * en. 


ACA 


bs | A ſtaſius. NT of | eos 
I —_ A/CIA GERMANICA, S. i. e. the 
German Acacia, which is made of the in- 


ACA 


» ACA/CIA, S. [with Medaliſts] a kind of | and the Atlantic Ocean on the eaſt, and by 

ral. reſemblißg a bag, ſeen on medals, in the] the bay of Fundy, and the ſeas of Acadia on 

A * Js of ſeveral of the conſuls and emperors ] the ſouth, and by Canada and New England 
8 | ' on the weſt. | The chief town is Annapolis, 


ACWID, S. [with Chemiſts] vinegar, 
ACA/JOVU, S. [the coſſu- nut] the fruit of 


ſiſſated juice of unripe ſloes, and put up ina tree growing in the Antilles, and in many 


__ pladders in the ſame manner as that of Egypt, I places of the continent of America, 


yet it is eaſily diſtinguiſhed by its colour, 


Gr, bad] a term applied, by medical writers, 
to diſtempers which are not dangerous, 
 ACADE/MICAL, Adj. [from Academicus, 
Lat, of Aua da, Gr.) belonging or relat- 
ing to an academy. 9 85 
ebf MIC, or ACADEMICK, Adj. 
== [from Academicus, Lat.] belonging to the 


== academy. 2 | 

—_—_= ACADFMICS, S. [Axayuncc, Gr.] the 
. diſciples of Pato, who were ſo named, be- 
= cauſe they ſtudied in the public ſchool, called 
_—_ /:ademia, a famous ſchool not far from A. 
== hens, built and planted with trees, as ſome 
—= ſy, by Cadmus the Pheœnician, others by 
* RE Academicus, whoſe great dogma was, unum 


I | that I know nothing: A ſe of ſceptical phi- 


13 lafophers, who taught, that all things were 


uncertain, and that men ought to doubt of all 
things, and believe nothing. | 
'- ACADE/MICIAN,or ACA/DEMIAN, S. 
2 name uſed for members of modern Academies, 
or inſtituted ſocieties of learned men, 
= acaDrMic, ACADE/MICK, S. ina 
= large ſenſe, ſignifies a member of an univerſity 
or ſchool, where languages and other branches 
of polite edukation are taught. e 
ACA/DEMY, 8. [of Academia, Lat.] It 
was originally a public place planted with trees 
at Athens, ſo called from one Academus, who 
preſented it. A place where learned men met 
to confer upon the diſcoveries already made in 
the ſciences, or to try experiments for their 
further improvement. It is ſometimes uſed for 
a college, or univerſity; a place where per- 
ſons are taught the liberal arts and ſciences, 
Fc. It is alſo uſed for a particular ſociety of 
inge nious perſons, eſtabliſhed for the improve- 
ment of learning, &c. and for a ſort of col- 
legiate ſchool, or ſeminary, where young per- 
ſons are inftruQted, in a private way, in the 
liberal arts and ſciences. 6 
ACA DEM, or ACA/DEMY FIGUR 
[with Painters] is a drawing or deſign, done 
after a model with crayon or pencil, ' 
ACA DEM, S. [of Horſemanſhip] is alſo 
uſed to ſignify a riding- ſchool, a place where 
perſons are taught to ride the great horſe, and 
other exerciſes, as fencing, &c, | 
ACA DIA, S. or Nee Scotland, one of the 
Britiſh colonies in North-America, ſituated 
between 41 and 51 degrees of North latitude, 


1 


ſcio quod nibil ſcio, i. e. I know this one thing, 


and between 63 and 70 degrees of Weſt longi- | 


ACALY/PHE, I Aua, Gr.] the ſea- 


which is as black as that of Spaniſn liquorice, | nettle or great ſtinging nettle; likewiſe a fiſn 
 ACA!COS, Adj. [of à private and Kaos, | of eaſy digeſtion; a ſea-fowl, and a ſea-animal, 

ACALY/PHE, [in Botany] three-ſeeded 
mercury. There are three ſpecies of it, pro- 


pagated from ſeed, which they ſcatter them- 
ſelves, better than if ſown by the hand. 
ACANACE/OUS, [of Auag , to ſharpen, 
or rather Ananda, a thorn] prickly ; applied 
to all plants of the thiſtle-kind, and ſometimes 
alſo to the prominent parts of animals. 8 


ZE gineta, reſembling tweezers, uſed in extract- 
ing a cariated piece of a bone, that is looſe, or 
thorns, or any thing extraneous in a wound, as 
a tent, &c. Alſo, in pulling away hairs, &c. 


brier, or bramble, Lat,  _ 
ACANNTHA, S. [with Anatomiſts] the 


the back, otherwiſe called Spina Dorſi. 


ſweet and pleaſant juice, contained in the top 
—.. SEES 
ACA/NTHUS, S. [Axavv©-, Gr.] the 


urſine. 


repreſentation of the precedent plant on the 

capitals of pillars. The Greek architects made 
uſe of the ſmooth ſort in the Corinthian and 
Compoſite orders; and the Gothic, the wild, 


ments likewiſe. 


changed into the flower of his name. 


Mexico, which produces long pepper. 


North-America, ſituated in the province of 
Mexico, on a fine bay of the South Se1, from 


of the Eaft- Indies. | 


magnitude in Eridanus. . 
ACA/RON, f[Axagey, Gr.] the plant wild 
myrtle, or gow ; alſo butcher's broo mn. 


tude, It is bounded by the river St, Lawrence 


ACA/RUS, | Axag&+, Gr.] in Natural 
Hiſtory, a mall worm breeding in wax; alio 


*. 


' ACANTA'BOLUS, S. [AzavlaBox®-, of 
Axav9Ja, a thorn, and Ban A, to caſt out, Gi. 
a ſurgeon's inſtrument, deſcribed by Paulus 


ACAN'THA, S. [Axayla, Gr.] a thorn, | 


moſt back ward protuberance of the vertebræ of 


ACA/NTHICE, S. [Auarvum, Gr.] 2 


herb bear's-breech, or bear's-foot, or brank- 


ACA/NTHUS, 8. [in Architecture] the 


not only in their capitals, but in other orna- 
ACA/NTHUS, S. [in Mythology] ayouth 


ACANZII, S. Turkiſh light horſe; the 
advanced guard of the Grand Seignior's forces. 
ACAPA/LTI, S. a plant of New Spain or 


ACAPU'LCO, [P. N.] a port town of 


whence a rich ſhip ſails annually to Manila, 
in the Philippine iſles, near the coaſt of China 
in'Afia, and another returns annually from 
thence to Acapulco, laden with all the treaſures 


ACA/RNAR, or ACHERNER, s. ſin 
Aſtronomy] a bright fixed ſtar of the fir 


, 
$ 
i} 
* 
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Ace 


a kind of yermin which lodge them blew un- 
der the cuticula, by ſome ſtiled hand worms. 


AC AST Us, the ſon of Pelias, king of | 


Thbeſſaly, famous for his ſportmanſhip. 
ACA'TALECTOS, or ACA”"TALECTIC 


Verſe, Aua rana, Gr.] à verſe exactly 


perfect, in which there is not one ſyllable too 
much or too little. 

ACA/TALEPSIS, 8. [of Auala ana, Gr. ] 
| incomprebenſbleneſs, or the impoſſibility of 
comprehending or conceiving a thing. 

ACA'TALEPTIC, Adj. Aura. 
Gr.) incomprehenſible. 

ACA/TALIS, S. [*Axdlang, Gr.] the leſ- 
ſer kind of juniper, | 
a ACA, TERA, 8. [*axalnge, Gr. ] the 


| great Juniper tree, 


ACATPERY, S. in the king's houſhold] 


n ſort of check between the clerks of the 

| king's kitchin and ſurveyor. 

| ACATHWRSIA, S. [ Auadagria, Gr. of 
ative, and Kabayge, to purge or cleanſe] 

mel or impurity in a diſeaſed body, which 

is not yet purged off, In Surgery, it ſignifies 

the ſordes or impurities of wounds. 


ACA TIA, or ACA/CIA, S. a little thorn | 


8 drowing in Eeypt, out of the leaves and fruit | 
of which is preſſed a black juice, which being 
dried, is called by the ſame name, and has a 


very aſtrictive quality, | 


ACA/TIUM, S. [from An, a point, Gr. JI 
2 of boat or pinnace, uſed by the ancients 

n military affairs t of the ſpecies of the naves 
actuariæ. or veſſels wrought by oars. | 
__ ACAUVVLIS, or ACAU/LOS, S. [from a 
beg. and Caulis, a ſtalk] in Botany, applied to 
plants, whoſe flower reſts on the ground, with- 
| out any viſible ftalk, 

3 A/CCA, S. biſhop of Hogulſtaat, or Hen- 
bam in Northumberland, in which ſee he 
ſucceeded Wilfrid, anno 
ACCAPUTIUM, 8. iro ad and caput 
the head] in le- bockt. the ſum of money 
paid by a vaſſal to his lord, upon his admiſſion 
to a feu. Likewiſe relief due to the chief lord. 

ACCE DAS ap CURIAM, S. a writ di- 
rected to the ſheriff, requiring him to go to 
the court of ſome lord or frenchiſe, where any 

falſe Judgment i is ſuppoſed to have been made 
in any ſuit in a court of record, that a record 

ay de made of the ſame ſuit there, and cer- 
tiſied in the king's court, 

ACCEDAS AD VITECOMITEM, v. [in 

Law} is a writ directed to à coroner, com- 
manding him to deliver a writ to the ſheriff, 
who ſyppreſſes a f0xe delivered. | 

To ACCE/DE, V. N [accede, 3 of ad 

to, and ceds, to yield] to come to, to draw 

poor to, to enter into, or to add one's ſelf to, 
ſomething already ſuppoſed to take place; as 
, ſuch a Fate acceded to à war or treaty;' 


* 1 


4 party in it. 5 
To ACCE/LERATE, V. A. [ accelero, Lat. 
of gd and celer, ſwift] to haſten, to quicken, | 


""" 


ACC 


dition. 


ACCE/LERATED MOTION,S. [in Me. 


increments or acceſſions of velocity. 

ACCE'LERATION, 8. (of acceleratis, 
Lat.] a haſtening, &c. 

ACCELERATION, 8. [with Philoſo- 
phers] a continual encreaſe velocity in any 
| heavy bodies, tending towards the center of 
rhe earth by the force of gravity. | 
| ACCELERATION, S. [with the antient 
Aſtronomers] a term uſed in reſpect to the 
fixed ſtars, which ſignified the difference he. 
tween the revolution of the primum mobile 
and the ſolar revolution; it was computed at 
3 minutes and 56 ſeconds, 

ACCF/LERATORES, S. [in Anatomy] | 
certain mulcles fo called of accelero, to haſten, * 

ACCE/LERATORES URINZE,S. [with 
Anatomiſts] a pair of muſcles belonging to the 
penis; the uſe of which is to expedite the 
paſſage of the urine, and the ſeed. 

To ACCEND, V. A. ¶accendo, Lat. of ad 
to, and candeo, to glow] to ſet on fire. 
ACCE'NSION, S. [in Philoſophy] the 
kindling or ſetting any natural body on fire. 

ACCENSI, S. [Lat. of ac and cenſeo, to 
reckon] a kind of ſupernumerary ſoldiers a- 
mong the Romans, ſubſtituted in the place of 
thoſe who were killed, or rendered incapable 
by their wounds, 

ACCE'NSI, 8. [Lat, from accieo, to ſend 
for] a kind of officers among the antient Ro- 
mans, reſembling our uſhers, ſerjeants, or tip- 
ſtaves, which generally attended the maziſ- 
trates. They were choſen out of the libetti 
or enfranchiſed, and the office was eſtectned 
| rather laboricus than honoutable. 

A'CCENT, S. [of Accentas, Lat. of ad, to, 
and cano, to Rag! the riſing or falling of the 
voice, a tone and manner of pronunciation, 
contracted from the country in which a perſon 
was bred, or refided a conſiderable time. 

ACCENT, S. 8 Rhetoricians] a tone 
or modulation of the voice, uſed ſometimes to 
denote the intention of the ſpeaker with re- 
gard to energy or force, and expreſſive of the 
ſentiments and paſſions. | 

Grays A/CCENT, S. is this mark () 
over a vowel, to ſhew that the voice is to be 
depteſſed. 

AcurE ACCENT, 8. is this mark ( ) 
over a vowel, to ew that the voice is to be 
raiſed. 

Cine UMFLEX A/CCENT, 8, is thi 
mark () over a vowel in Greek, and points 
out a kind of undulation in the voice. 

The Loxs ACCENT ſin Grammar] 
ſhews that the voice is to dwell upon the 


| vowel, and 1s expreſſed thus (-). 
i. e. the joined the other poweis, and became 


The SyoxT A'CCENT [in Grammar] 
ſhews that the time. of pronouncing ought to 
be ſhort, and is marked thus (O). 
ACCENT, S. lin Mufic] a certain w_ 

3 


71 


to ſpur on with ſuperadded motion and expe, 


chanics] a motion which receives continuzl 
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of money 


had not been made. 


diſcharge it at the time which it mentions. 
in which it is uſually taken. 2. Reception of 


manner of reception | | 


mitlance, approach or pallage to a place or per- 


ACC 


lation or warbling of the voice, to expreſs the 
aſlions either naturally or artificially, 
P To ACCENT, V. A. [accentus, Lat. of 
accino] 4. To mark with an accent. 2. To 
donounce with regard to the accents, 
g AccENTOR, S. [of accino, Lat. to ſing 
ja concert] one who ſings the treble or higheſt 
part in a choir. . 4 | 
To ACCENTUA'TE, V. A. [accentuer, 
Fr.] to place the proper accents 1n reading, 
ſpeaking, or writing, on the vowels or ſylla- 
bles «f any word. | OY 
ACCENTUA'”TION, S. a pronouncing or 
marking a word, ſo as to lay a ſtreſs of the 
yoice upon the right vowel or ſyllable, | 
To ACCE'PT, V. A. [of accipio, Lat,] | 
to receive favourably or kincly, to take with 
particular approbation, either with or without 
the particle of. © He will accept money,“ or 


 ACCE'PTABLE, Adj. [of acceptabilis, low 
Lat.] that may be favourably or kindly re- 
ceived, agreeable. cad ces 
 ACCE'PTABLY, Adv. Agreeably, 
ACCEPT ABVLITY, S. [of acceptable} 
the qualification of being received with liking 
and approbation. 3 5 
ACCE'PTABLENESS, S. [from accept- 
able] the quality which renders a thing worthy 
of a reception, Joined with approbation. 
ACCE/PTANCE, S. [of acceptans] an ac- 
cepting or xeceiviag favourably or kindly 3} 
ſometimes the meaning or manner of raking a 
word, with the accent promiſcuouſly on the 
fiat or ſecond ſyllable, | | 


*ACCE/PTANCE or ACCEPTA/TION,! 
8. ſin Law] is the tacit agreement to ſome 
act done by another before, which might have 
been avoided, if ſuch agreement or acceptance 


 ACCE'PTANCE, S. [in Commerce] is 
the ſubſcriving or ſigning an inland bill of ex- 
change, which makes the perſon debtor for 
the ſum of its contents, and obliges him to 


ACCEPTA/TION, S. [ acceptation, Fr.] 1. 
The received meaning of a word, or the ſenſe 


any perſon or thing, either agreeably or not. 
3. Particular regaid as to acceptableneſs and 


ACCEPTER, S. [from accept] he who 
accepts, | 3 7 
_ ACCEPTER,S, [in Commerce] the per- 
ſon who accepts a bill by figning it, and there- 
by obliges himſelf to pay the contents when 
due, | 
ACCEPTILAYTION, S. ſin Civil Law] 
an acquittance given by a creditor to a debtor, 
without receiving any part of the debt. 
ACCESS, S. [of acceſſus, Lat.] 1. Ad- 


ſon. 2. Licence or means to approach any 


ACC 
AUCCESS, S. [aces, Fr.] return, or fit of 
an ague or other diſtemper. 
. A/CCESSARINESS,S, [acceſſary, corrupt». 


ed for acceſſory, which ſee] the quality or ſtate 


of being acceſſory. 


ACCESSIBLE, Adj, [of aceeſſibilis, Lat.] 


that may be approached, reached, or come to. 
It is uſed with the particle 20 before the object. 


ACCESSIBLE HEIGHT, is either that - 
which may be meaſured mechanically, by ap- 
plying a meaſure to it; or elſe it is a height 
whoſe baſe can be approached to, and from 


thence a length meaſured on the ground. 
ACCESSION, S. { acreſfio, Lat.] 1. Ad- 


dition or increaſe; the act whereby a thing is 


ſuperadded to another; joining one's ſelf to 


of a king to the crown. 


ACCE/SSION, s. [in Phyſie] the begin- | 


ning of a paroxyſm. e 
ACCE/SSOR, S. [accedo, Lat.] a comet 
to; one who joins himſelf to any party. 
ACCE/SSORILY, Adv. [from acceſſory] 
in the manner or form of a partaker, aider, 
abettor, or acceſſory. - 99 


acCESSO- AUS WILLISI [with Ana- 


who firſt diſcovered it. 5 
: ACCESSO/RY, Adj. [acceſſirius, Lat.] ad- 
ditional, ſuperadded, an accomplice. _ 


Civil Law] anything that of right belongs or 


| depends on another, although it be ſeparated : 
from it; as if tiles be taken from an houſe to 
be laid on again; they are an acceſſary, if the 


houſe be to be ſold. 


der, guilty of felony by ſtatute. 


ACCESSO/RY or ACCESSA/RY, S. ſin 


Common Law] a perſon guilty of felony, 
though not principally, as by advice, com- 


mand, concealment; and this may be either 


before or after the fact. 


Latin tongue. 


Per A/CCIDENS [with Philoſophers] that 


which does not follow from the nature of the 


thing, but from ſome accidental quality of it. 
A/CCIDENT, S. [of accidens, Lat.] a ca- 


ſualty or chance; a contingent effect, or ſome- 
thing produced caſually, or without any fore- 
knowledge or deſtination of it in the agent that 
produced it, or to whom it happens. A thing 


is alſo frequently tiled an accident in reference 


duced, or which appears to have been ſo to 
us, is commonly underſtood. In Grammar, 


the property of words, ſuch as their diviſion 


into ſubſtantives and adjectives, their declen- 


fions, caſes, numbers, and genders of nouns; 


thing, 3. [of acceſſio, Lat.] acceſſion to any 
ding, additional increaſe. 1 Tal 


he's conjugations, moods, tenſes, numbers, 
perſons, Cc. of verbs, In phyſic, it is an effect 
e e, which 


any thing elſe, 2. Coming to, as the coming 


tomiſts] a nerve ſo termed from Dr, Willis, 


- ACCESSORY, S. {by Statute] a perſon 
who commands, adviſes, or conceals an offen- 


A/CCIDENCE, S. [accidentia, Lat.] a lit- 
tle book, containing the firſt principles of the 


to its cauſe, or at leaſt to our knowledge of 
it, and by this an effect either caſually pro- 
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| Which is not produced immediately from the 
firſt cauſe, but by ſome other intervening in- 


not belong to the being or eſſence of a thing, 


cumſtances that have occurred in the courſe of 


_ poſſibly ſubſiſt at leaſt miraculouſly, or by ſome 
1upernatural power, without a ſubject. 


 ſomerimes it denotes any rag adventitious. 


ſpective] a point in the horizontal line, where 


Lat] x. The happening by chance. 2. Qua- 
| Itty of being accidental. 


herb hawkweed. | 
Alus, [Lucius] a celebrated tragic| 

writer among the Romans: He was the ſon of 
a freedman, and, according to St. Jerom, was 
born in the conſulſhip of Aulus Heftilius Man- 


before Chriſt. 


2 ſhouting for joy; exprefling applauſe, el- 


ACC 


cidents, and 1s analogous to the word Symp 
tom. Among the Logicians, whatever does 


as a man's cloaths, money, Sc. are called ac- 
cidents ; alſo ſuch qualivies as are changeable, 
as red in cloth, becauſe that, purely as cloth, 
it might have been, and may fii'l, be brown, 
black, Sc. In Heraldry, accidents are the 
principal points in the efcutcheon; and with 
the Aſtrojogers, the moſt extraordinary cir. 


a perſon's life. 
Abſolute A/CCIDENT [with Roman Ca- 
tholics] is an accident which does or may 


ACCIDENTAL, Adj. [accidentalis, Lat.] 
pertaining to accidents, happening by chance 


'This laſt is unuſual. 
AcCI DENTAL POINT, 8. [in Per- 


lines parallel among themſelves meet, though 
not perpendicular to the figure, 
ACCIDEN/TALLY, Adv, ina manner 
Not eſſeutial or neceſſary; by mere chance; 
without previous deſign or intention. 
ACCIDEN/TALNESS, S. [of accidentalis, 


AccDIOUs, Adj. Card Le, Igothful. 
ACCVUDITY, 8. Lacciditas, Lat.] loth- 
folneſe. 
ACCINCT, Adj. [orcindius, Lat.] girded, 
prepared, ready. | 
ACCVPIENT, Part. Leibes, Lat] 1. 
Receiving. 2. A receiver. 
ACCIPITRYNIA, S. (in Botany] the 


einus, and Altilius Serraune, about 170 years 


ACCLAIM, S8. acclamation, Milton. 
AcCLAMATION, S. | of acclamatio, Lat.] 


teem, or approbation. 
 . ACCLVVIS, S. [in Anatomy] Col 
called alſo ob[iquus aſcendens. 

ACCLIVITY, S. [acclivitas, Lat.] the 


aſcent of a hill; and among Geometers, the] acquirement in learning, arts, ſciences, ot 
ope of a line or plane inclining to the horizon 
_ upwards, 
| ACCLYVOUS, Adj. [eclivis Lat.) riſing tions made arithmetically. In Commerce, 


upwards with a lope. 


To ACCUOY, V. A. 1. To crowd, or] traders regiſter their tranſactions. Merchants 


overfill. 2. To furfeit or ſatiate. 
ACCLO'YD, Part. [with Farriers] de- 
notes a horſe's being pricked in ſhoeing. 


To ACCO/IL, V. N. to buſtle, crowd, or | merchzn's or traders, wherein the tranſaQions 


or wearing a collar, Fr, 


Lat.] 1. An adapting, fitting, adjuſting, Ec. 


to it with proper inſtruments. 


ACC 


A*CCOLADE, S. an embracing about the 
neck; a ceremony anciently uſed in e 
of knighthood. | 
A*CCOLENT, S. [accolens, Lat.] be who 
inh:bits near, or a borderer on any place. 
ACCOLLE”, Part. [in Heraldry] collared 


ACCOMMODA'BLE, Adj, [accommodatj. 
[rs, Lat, ] that which may de fitted to enother 
thing, in its primary ſignification; in its ſe. 
conCary, that which may be reconciled to, is 
conſiſtent with, or may be applied to. 
To ACCO/MMODATE, V. A. to pro- 
vide or furniſh with conveniences ; to agree, 
compoſe, make up, or adjuſt a matter in diſ- 
pute; to adapt, fit, or apply one matter or 
thing to another, 
To ACCO/MMODATE, v. A. [ith 
Geometricians] to adapt or fit a line or figure 
into a circle, &c, according as the conditions 
of the propoſition or problem require. 
ACCO/MMODATE, Adj. [of aggommoda.. 
tus, Lat.] when uſed with the particle for, it 
denotes convenientor proper; with the particle 
to, it implies ſuitable. 
ACCO/MMODATELY, Adv. in a con- 
venient, ſuttable, or fit manner. 
ACCOMMODATTION, S. [accommodatia 


2. The compoſing or putting an end to a dif- 
ference, quarrel, &c.' 3. Convenience. | 
ACCO'MPANIMENT, S. the adding of 
one thing to another by way of ornament, In 
Heraldry, the mantlings, ſupporters, &c. In 
Mufic, the inftrumental part playing or mov. 
ing, while the voice is ſinging. - 
To ACCO/MPANY, V. A. [ace:mpagntn 
Fr ] 1. Togo or come with to wait on, to keep 
company with. 2. To join or unite with. 
To ACCO'MPANY a Voice, i. e. to play 


ACCO/MPLICE, S. [ accomplice, Fr.] one 
who has a hand in a matter, or who is privy 
to the ſame crime or deſign wifh another. 

To ACCO/MPLISH, V.A.ſ[accomplir,Fr.] 
1. To perform, finiſh, or fulfil, 2. To exe- 
cute or bring a matter or thing to perfection. 
3. To complete a period of time. 4. To obtain 
or acquire, A perſon well accompliſhed, one 
who has extraordinary parts, and has acquired 
great accompliſhments in learniug. 

ACCO/MPLISHMENT,S. the perfecting, 
| ending, fulfilling, or atchieving of any mat- 
ter or thing entirely cr completely. ' Allo an 


good behaviour, 
ACCO/MPT, [ accompte,'Fr.] all computa- 


all thoſe books in which merchants and other 
| accomprs are thoſe which are kept by double 


entry. 
| ACCO/MPT i in e is between two 


| dei ina _ See Coll. 


relative to their pantnerihay : ate repiſtered, 
 ACCO'MPT, 


ACC 


ment of bills. 


ed the ſame- | 
accompts, but in book- keeping. 


comptant. 


5. 


6 Jt opened of its own accord. | 


committed one againſt another, 


the one is grave, and the other acute, 


agree, to hang together, 


2. To harmonize, 


mity, conſiſtence, or agreement with, 


before, and implies a deduCtion from it. 


Lat.] joined or put to, embodied. 


ACCO'UNT, S. ſ[conte, Fr, 
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collected. 12. Profit, gain, or advantage. 


ment of his affairs. Alſo, 5 


ACCO'MPTANT, S. [accomptant. Fr.] 
one who is not only well ſkilled in caſting up appropriated, or aſſigned to. With the par- 


ACCO'RD, s. [Fr.] 1. Agreement or 


ACCORD, S. [in Common Law] agree- 
ment between ſeveral perſons or parties, to| court, and convey it to the bank of England. 
make ſatisfaction for an affront or treſpaſs] To ACCO'UPLE, V. A. 


ACCO'RD, S. [in Muſic] is the production,, To ACCOU'TRE, V. A 
mixture and relation of two ſounds, of which] to dreſs, attire, trim, eſpecial 


 _ ACCORDING, or ACCORDING TO. 
1. Agreeable to, in proportion. 2, With re- 
ACCO'RDANCE, S, friendſhip, confor- 


ACCO'RDINGLY, Adv. [from accord] 
conformable or conſiſtent with. In the be- 5 
ginning of a ſentence it refers to what went] AC CRE TIVE, S. [from accretio, Lat.] 


_. ACCORPORAVTED, Part. [| accorporatus, 
To ACCOST, v. A. [accofter, Fr.] 


this account. 6. Reaſon or cauſe, 7. Narra- 
tiye or relation. 8. Opinion or belief, g. Review ceed from. 


or examination. 10. Explanation, or eſſign- To ACCU/MULATE, v. A. [accumule, 
ment of cauſes. 11. The reaſons of any thing 


 ACCOUNT,or ACCOMPT, S. [in Com: | mulate} that which increaſes, 
man Law.! writ or action that lies againſt 92 85 to; additional — 


Ace 


ACCO/MPT in Bank, is a fund depoſited| a man, who by his office is obliged to give an 
* her at ſome banker's or the bank, by tra-] account to another (as a bailiff to his maſter,) 
Io as running caſh, to be employed in pay-|and refuſes to do it. Ty 


Upon no ACCO NT, or by no means. 


ACCO'MPT of Sales, is an information} Upon all ACCOU'NTS, 1, By all means, 
given by one merchant to another, or by a|2. In every reſpeQt, De | 

taftor to his principal, of the diſpoſal, net] To ACCOUNT, V. to compute; in the 
roceeds, &. of goods ſent for the proper paſſive voice, to be reckoned, or eſteemed. 
8 of the ſender or ſenders who conſign- With the particle for, it denotes to explain, by 


aſſigning the cauſes and reaſons, With the 
particle to, it implies to be charged, applied, 


ticle of, to eſtimate, or to be valued, Laſtly, 


ACCO'MPTANTSHIP, S. [from accomp- to be imputed, _ 5 
tant] the qualifications neceſſary for an ac- f“ ACCOUNTABLE, Adj. [from account! 


liable to give an account, anſwerable. 


by parliament to receive all money lodged in 


to link or join together. 


accoutrements. | 


To ACCORD, v. N. IS accerder, Fr.] to ACCOU'TREMENT, S. r. Dreſs. 2. 

Vet: 8 Equipage, furniture, or habiliments of war, 
To ACCO'RD, V. A. 1. To tune two or] 3. Ornaments. . 
more inſtruments, ſo as they ſhall ſound the, ACCRE/TION, S. [of ad and creſco] 
ſame note when touched by the hand or bow. | 


growing to another, ſo as to augment it. 


called appoſition, or Juxta-appofition,  - 


grounds poſſeſſed by another. 
e 


which vegetation is augmented, 


croaching on the property of another, 


Lat.] to heap up, or pile one thing upon an- 


Lat.] repeated acquiſitions and additions; an 


AcCUMULATIVE, Adj. [from accu- 


ACCOU/NTAN'T, S. ſin Law] a perſon 

compact. 2. Agreement of mind. 3. Mutual] who is obliged to render an account to another. 

harmony or ſymmetry, 4. Self- motion; as, | ACCOU'NTANT GENERAL, an officer 
| belonging to the court of chancery, appointed 


[accoupler, Fr. 


« [accoutrer, Fr.] 
ly with warlike | 


ACCRE'TION, S. [with Naturalifts] an 
addition of matter to any body externally ; 
but it is frequently applied to the increaſe of 
ſuch bodies as are without life; and it'is alſo 


 ACCRE'TION, or ACCREMENT, S, 
{with Civilians] a vacant portion, joined with 


that by which growth 1s increaſed; that by 


To ACCRO/ACH, V. [accrecher, Fr.] a2 
to] law term, to inctoach to draw away another's 
make or come up to a perfon, and ſpeak to him. | property. FV 
ö I, A com-] AC CRO ACHMENT, S. the act of in- 
putation of the number of certain things; a 9 
reckoning. 2. The total or reſult of computa- 
tion. 3. Eſtimation or value. 4. Rank, dignity, when one thing hooks into another, | 
or diſtinction. 5. Regard, conſideration, forthe} To ACCRUYE, V. N. Lof accreſco, Lat. 
ſake of: as, © Sempronius gives no thanks on] or accroitre, Fr.] 1. To be encreaſed or added 


to. 2. In a commercial ſenſe, to ariſe or pro- 


ACCROY/CHE, Part. in Heraldry] is | 


n — — * — + 
— —— 1 
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other; to gather or amaſs together in great 
ACCOUNT, S. [in a Law ſenſe} a par- I quantities. | 


ticu'ar detail or enumeration delivered to.a] ACCUMULA'TION, S. [accumulatio, 
court or judge, Sc. of what a man has re- | 


c:\ved or expended for another, in the manage-| amaſſing; the ſtate of a thing amaſſed. 
or that which is 
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neſs; juſtneſs or nicety. 


exact, nicely, not careleſſneſs. 


precate curſes upon. 


that Which is liable to be ſound fault with, 


criminal action againſt any one before a judge. 
in Grammar the 4th caſe of nouns. It de- 
notes the relation of the noun, on which the 
of or belonging to accuſation, 
vi, or impeach; to cenſure. It has the par- 
ticle of, and ſometimes for, before the matter 


Agrippa] the eighth order of the devils, whoſe 


| perſon has practiſed or been uſed to for a con- 
Uſes, cuſtomary, uſually done. 


of it. | 


ing a ſingle point, 


5 Led. the field, inheritance, or portion of 
] 


ACC 


' ACCUMULA/TOR, S. one who repeats |Chriſt. It was likewiſe called the Pottel 
> field, Ads i. 19. 


any action. | 3 
 A/CCURACY, S. [acturatio, Lat.] exact- 


. 


A/CCURATELY, Adv. [from accurate} 
with nicety, not negligently. 


— 


ACCU/RSED, Part. [from accurſe] 1. 


Lying under a curſe, or excommunicated, 2. [and Lat. ]verſes that begin with a ſhort ſyllable 
Execrable, that which deſerves execration. | 1 


Accu RSIUs, S. a Florentine, profeſſor 
of the civil law in the x3th century. | 


 ACCU/SABLE, Part. [accuſabilis, Lat.] 


_cenfured, or blamed. 


ACCU!SATION, 8. the charging with 
ſome deſect or crime. In Law, che preferring a 


' ACCU!SATIVE CASE, [ atcuſativus, Lat.] 


action of the verb termigates. 


ACCU/SATORY, Adj. Iaccuſatorius, Lat.] 


To ACCU'SE, v. A. [accuſs, Lat.] to 
chacge wich a crime, to inform againſt, in- 


of cenſure or accuſation. | 

ACCU/SER, S. [from accuſe] the perſon 
ho accuſes. - 
ACCUYSERS, S. Jaccording to Cornelius 


prince is called Aﬀeroih, i. e., ſpy. 4 
IO ACCU'STOM, V. A. [accoutumer, 


Fr.] to inure or uſe one's ſelf to any thing, | 


It hath the particle to before the thing accuſ- 


Accus TOMABLE, Part. that which a 


TL. a At a; 158 
Accu/sTOMABLY, 2 Adv. according 
ACCU'STOMARILY, & to uſeor cuſtom. 


ACCU'STOMARY ,Adj. commonly prac- 


ACE, S. [from ax, Fr. as, Span. tig, Gr. 
an unit or one] a fingle point or ſpeck on cards. 
or dice. Figuratively, the leaſt quantity, or 
the ſmalleſt diſtance, i. e. within an ace 


A'CES, S. [a ſea- term] hooks for the 
chains, CV.. 
ACE-POINT, S. the ſquare of a die haye 
ACELDAMA, S. pronounced Akeldamn, 

ood] the name of the field bought by the 
Jewiſh prieſis with the thirty pieces of ſilver 


e AIs« clauſe of a writ, where the action require, 
ACCURATE, Adj. [accuratus, Lat.] done | ſpecial bail, founded on the ſtatute, 13 Car, 
with care, exact either as to perſons or things. II. ch. 11. 


ne 3 xtpax®-, an head, Gr. i. e. having no head] 
A/CCUR ATENESS, S. [from accurate] I certain ecclefiaſtics ſo called, who, makin 


3 profeſſion of extreme poverty, would not ac. 
To A*CCURSE,.V. A. to blaſt or load] knowledge any chief, whether layman or ec. 
with a curſe; to doom to deſtruction; to im- eleſiaſtic. Allo certain levellers mentioned in 
| the laws of HenryT.whoacknowledged no head. 


and end with a Jong one. 


| rior, chief, or leader, 


to one eighth part of our pint. 


ACE 


ACE'TIAM [Lat, and likewiſe] in Lay, 


ACEPHALI, [axepana, of a priv. and 


ACE/PHALI VERSUS, S. [Poetry, Gr. 


_ ACE/PHALOUS, Adj, ſomething without 
a head, Naturaliſts apply this term to worms, 
which have been ſuppoſed formerly to have ng 
head. Figuratively, thoſe who'have no ſupe. 
ACERENZA, S. [anciently Acherontia] 2 
imall town in the kingdom of Naples, 
AC/ERNO, or ACE'RNUM, S. a ſmal} 
epiſcopal ſee, under that of the Picentini, at 
the foot of the Appenines. | 
ACE'RB, Adj. [acerbus, Lat.] that which 
hath a compound taſte between ſour and bit- 
ter, ſuch as moſt unripe fruits have, 
_ ACE/RBITUDE, or ACE'RBITY, S. 1, 
The rough ſour taſte of unripe fruit. 2. Se- 
verity of temper, roughneſs of manners. 
_ ACE'ROSE, Adj. [aceroſus, Lat.] chaff, 
full of, or mixed with chat,  _ 
ACERRA, S. a ſmall town in the king. 
dom of Naples, on the river Patria. 
ACERVAL, A. [acer valis, Lat.] belong 
ing to a head. N 
To ACE'RVATE, V. A. {acervo, Lat.] 
to raiſe up in heaps . 
acERVA/TION, S. heaping up, Lat. 
ACESCENT, Adj. Caceſcens, Lat.] tending 
to ſourneſs, _ EET 
ACE'SIS, S. [axeois, Gr.] in medicine, 
a remedy or cure. _ | 
_ ACETA/BULA, S. [in Anatomy] certain 
glandules in the chorion, one of the ſkins 
which cover a child in the womb. | 
ACETA/BULUM. S. [with Botaniſts] th 
herb navelwort. e 7 
ACETA/BULUM, S. [with Anatomiſts] 
a large cavity in a bone, which receives an- 
other convex bone, for the convenience of a 
circular motion of the joint thus articulated, 
In Antiquities, it is uſed for a meaſure equal 
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ACES/TA, S. [from Axz9uet, Gr. to cute] 
in Medicine, diſtempers that are curable. 
ACE/STORIS, S.[ Axegoęis, Gr.] a ſemale, 
uſed by ancient medical writers, and ſometimei 
applied to a midwife. Es, 
 ACE/TARS, S. [acetaria, Lat.] ſallads and 
vinegar, | | 45 
ACE/TIAM BILL, S. the words of a wilt, 


given Judas Iſcariot, to betray our Lord Jeſus 


where the action requires good bail. 
„ „„ ACE/TOSA 
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firſt found. 


droſs of filver. 


horſes, 4A a numbneſs in the joints. 


fixed ſtar of the frſt magnitude 1 in Eridanus, 


or lake in the Terra di Lavora of Naples, be- 


Na ACC occur ANTS 


ACH 


— 9 — ——— —— 


ACH 


Acro, [with Botaniſts] ſorrel. | Palus by Virgil, on account of the blackneſs 


« ACETO'SE, Adj. [acttoſus, Lat.] eager, 
ſour, full of ſourneſs. 
2 SELLA, 8. [with Botaniſts] 


wood-(orrel. | 
ACETOSILY, Adv. ſourneſs, ſharpneſs, | 


of its waters. Figuratively, i it is uſed for the 
ſtate of departed ſouls, or the grave. 


ACHE} 'ONTIC, Adj. of or pertaining b 
to Acheron, 


A'/CHIA, S. a ſpecies of cane growing in. 


the Eaſt Indies, which is pickled green heres 


A4 rous, Adj. [ acetoſus, Lat.] bavinglwith An, vine 8 pe pper, and other. ſ pices. 


the nature of vinegar, or being ſome what like 


vinegar in quality. 
ACF/TU 
liquor, as ſpirit of ſalt, nitre, vitriol, &c. 


ACETDS DISTILLATUM, S. [Lat.] To finiſh, to. accompliſh, to. perform, ſome 


HIAR, 


To AcHIE VE, v. A. [achever Fr.] 1. 


in Chemiſtry, diſtilled vinegar, chiefly uſed in notable exploit with ſucceſs, 2, To gain or 


preparations far precipitation, and Yifdolution, |: 
ACETI SPIRITUS, S. [Lat.] ſpirit of 
vinegar, or diſtilled vinegar rectified, 
ACE/TUM ROSARUM, [Lat.] vinegar 
of roſes. 


| ACETUM ALCALISATUM, S. [inſtains, or performs ſome 


Chemiſtry] vinegar diſtilled, in which ſome 
alcaliſed ſalt is infuſed, 


Lid Sad — 


procu re. 


ACHIF/VEMENT, 8. 1. Achievement, 


the finiſhing of a notable action. 2. . The | 
enſigns armorial of a family. 


ACHIF/VER, 8. he who acquires, or ob⸗ 
great exploit. 


A'CHILLEA, S. an iſland of the Euxine l 
Sea, called the iſland of Heroes, the iſland Ma- 


ACE TUM PHILOSOPHORUM, S. [in|caron, or the iſland of the Bleſſed, Leuce, c. 


N 


Chemiſtry] a ſour liquor, made by diffolving| 
the butter or icy oil of antimony in water. 
ACE/TUM RADICATUM, S. [with| 


its phlegm drawn off. 
AHA, S. one of the four diftridts of | 
Teſit, in Africa. - 

ACH ALA, now LIVADIA, a province of 


A/CHILLEA, [Axt, Gr}, ſo called of 


Achilles, who is faid to have cured Jo oſephus 


of a dangerous ulcer with it, the herb milifoil 
Chemiſts] the ſharpeſt part of vinegar, having or yarrow. 


It is a good volnerary, is cooling, 


drying and aſtringent, of ſervice in all kinds of 
hemorrhages, whether ſpitting or vomiting of 


blood, and of ſome efficacy in gonorrhæas. 
ACHUYLLES, S. [Ax hn, Gr. from aS. 


Turkey in Europe, containing the famous] grief, and Nrw to diflolve or mitigate] the 


cities of Athens, Delphi, Pythia; the mounts 
Parnaſſus, Helicon, and. other places cele- 
brated in ancient writers, 


_ A'THAM,, S. a _ inthe Eaſt- Indies, 
bordering upon 20 Beng 


ACH/ATES, S. Taxis Gr.] an agate, 
ſo called'from a river in Sicily where it was 


ACHA/MECH, 8. [in Chemiſtry] the 


A'CHAT, S. [of achat, Fr.] a purchaſ- 
ing or buying. 


ACHAT, S. [in Common Low] a con- 


tract or bargain, 
A/CHE, S. {of ace, Sax, pain, or ax©-, 
Gr, pain] a continued pain or ſmart 1 in any 
part of the bod 
ACHE, S. {with Farriers] a diſeaſe in 
To ACHE, V. N. to be affected with pain. 
A/CHEM, S. the capital of the iſland of 
Sumatra in the Faſt Indies, 
ACHE/RNER, S. [in Aſtronomy] a bright 


whole longitade is 10. 31. of Pilces, and la- 
titude 59, 18. 

A/CHERON, S. [axtpmy of ax O. ſor- 
row, and fte to flow: or of a priv. xaips, 
Gr, to rejoice, i. e. a river of ſorrow] a river 
of Epirus, over which the poets feigned de- 
Parted ſouls were ferried. Alſo a ſtinking fen 


name of divers illuftrious perſons amon the 
Greeks; but more particularly the ſon o Pe- 
leus and Thetis. 15 

ACHULLES, S, [with Anatomifls] a ten- 
don formed by the tails of- ſeveral muſcles, 
It derives. its name 
from the wound given Achilles, which i is ſup- 


and tied to the os calcis, 


poſed to have been in this part. 


A'CHVLLES, S.a name which the School- 1 


men give to the principal argument, alledged | 
by each ſect in their behalf. 


ACHVSH, S. the name of the king of Gath, 


to whom David fled, when perſecuted by Saul, 


ACHLYS, S. [axave, Gr. darkneſs] ia 


Phyſic, a diſorder of the eyes, occaſioning dim- 


neſs. Condenſed air inthe uterus, According 


to Galen, a ſmall mark or ſcar on the cornea, 
cauſed by a ſuperficial exulceration; or, accord- 


| ling to Aetius, the exulceration itſelf, almoſt 


covering, the pupil, of a very light blue colour. 
_ ACHNE?”, S. [au, Gr.] froth, chaff, 


ſmoak, or any light ſubſtance, uſed by Galen, | 
iſt, For a ſoft white mucilage ſwimming in 
the eye, vety common in fevers. 2, A frothy 


matter with which the fauces are ſometimes 
filled in an exulceration of the lunge. 


ACHO/R, S. [ Acbor, Lat. of axap, Gr.] | 


a ſpecies of the herpes. 


[a Malayan word, fignify- 


Ts all ſarts of fruits and roots pickled with, 
S. vine gar in general; any ſharp |\vinegar and ſpices] pickles, 


[ 
3 
' 
1 
4 


tween Cuma and Miſeno, named Tens wol 


| 


ACHO' RES. [of a negat. and N pes, 
ſpace, Gr. becauſe theſe eruptions have but a 
wall vent, 2s Galen ſuppoſes] the plural 
of Arbor; ulcers in the heads of infants, 
nich pe rforate the kin with many ſmall 
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| holes, through which a thin glutinous mat- 


crificed, when troubled with them. 


ſymptoms, which always accompany each 
other 


| xxpoa, colour] pale, according to Galen, 
through a deficiency of blood. Applied by | 
old medical writers to thoſe perſons who have 


mepherd's needle, or wild cherfil. Lat. 
Ac, Adj. [of aridus, Lat. ] four, ſharp. 


does not ſeem to be a true characteriſtic of 
acid, becauſe ſome acids will make an effer- 


kind, and alſo with natural bodies. 
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are ſuch as have a proper ſharpneſs of their 
are ſuch as are prepared by the fire in che- 


the tongue with aſenſe of ſharpneſs and ſour- 


ſenſible marks to the taſte ; but yet agree 
with the manifeſt acids in other properties. 
ta, Lat.] keeneſs, ſharpneſs, that taſte which 


ſharp particles of ſalts diſſolved, and put in- 


kind of ſorrel. 


ACI 


ter oozes. 

A/CHOR, S. a valley in the tribe of Judah, 
ſouth of Jericho, not far from Gilgal. Like- 
wiſe the name of a deity, called the god of 
flies, to whom the Greeks and Cyrenians ſa- 


ACHORISTOS, Adj. [ayxop:c©-, Gr. of 
a priv. and Yap 6, ſeparate] inſeparable ; in 
Medicine, applied to thoſe accidents, ſigns and | 


A'CHROY, 8. [axpoc, Gr. of u priv. and 


loſt their natural colour. 


ACHRO/NICAL, Adj. [aypovicg, Gr. 
cout of time] a term in aſtronomy. It figni- 


fies the rifing of a ſtar when the ſun ſets, or 
the ſettting of a ſtar when the ſun riſes: in 
which caſes the ſtar is ſaid to riſe or ſet achro- 
nically, 

ACHTF/LING, S. [gum] a Baud mea- 
ſure i in Germany. 

ACHTENDELEN, or ACHTELING, . 
a dry meaſure in Holland. 

ACICULA, S. [with Botaniſts] the herb 


A/CIDS, & all things that affect the organs 
of taſte with a ungent ſourneſs, But the,Che- 
miſts call all fubſtances acids, that make an 
efferveſcence with an alcali. "This, however, 


veſcence u pon being mixed with acids of another 
Another 
mark of acids is, that they change the colour 
of the juices of the reliſtropium, roſes and 
violets, red, whereas alcalies, eſpecially thoſe 
extracted from animals, turn it green; 
NATuAAL ACIDS, S. [with Phyſicians] 


own, as juice of Jemons, &c. 
ARTIFICIAL ACIDS, 8. [with Chemiſts] 


mica] operafions. 
MAN IT EST A/CIDS, S. are ſuch as affect 


Dunrovs ACIDS, S. are ſuch things as 
have not enough of the acid nature, to give 


A/CIDITY, or ACI/DNESS, S. [ Acidi- 
acid or ſharp bodies leave in the mouth. 
A/CIDITY, S. {with Chemiſts] the Aci- 


dity or keeneſs of any liquor that conſiſts in 


to a violent motion by the means of fire. 
A/CIDULA, 8. lin Botany] an herb, a 


Ac O 


to impregnate with, « or turn ſour by the tals: 
| fon of acids. 

ACINE, S. [with Botanifts] are taken fie 
thoſe grains that grow thick, or ſmall grains 
growing in bunches after the manner of grape. 
ſtones, of which the fruits of the elder- tree, 
powel, and other plants of the like kind are 
compoſed ; alſo, the protuberances in the 
mulberry, ſtrawberry, oe. 

ACINE/SIA, S. ſ[axwra, Gr.] the im- 
moveableneſs of the whole body, or any part 
of it, as in an apoplexy, palſy, Cc. 
ACINT, S. [with Phyficians] the ſeed | 
within a fruit. 
* ACUNIFORMES TU'N ICA, S. [with 
Anatomiſts] a coat of the eye, called alſo 
Uvea tunica. | 
ACINOS, S. the herb wild ball. v 
ACINUS, S. [ne, Gr.] a grape or 
raifin ſtone, | 
ACKMASTI'CA, S. [augen, Gr.] a 
ſpecies of the ſynochus or fever, which, during 
its continuance, has no remiſſion or abate. 
ment of the fever. 

ACME, S. [with Phyſicians] is uſed to 
denote the third degree or height of diſtem- 
pers, of which many have four periods, 1, 
The arche, or beginning, 2. Anabaſis, or 
growth. 3. The Acme, when the diſtemper 
is at the height. 4. The paracme, or declen- 
fion of the diſeaſe, | 

ToACK NO'WLEDGE, v. A. 1. To con- 
ſeſs or own, 2. To be rate ful or thankful 
for any benefit. 3. To own or profeſs a former 
acquaintance with a perſon. 4. To approve. 

ACKNO'WLEDGMENT,.-S. 1. Conceſ- 
ſion of any thing. 2. Thankfulneſs, grati- 
tude, 3. Confeſſion of a fault. 4. Belief, 
attended with open profeſſion, 

ACKNO'WLEDGMENT MONEY, s. 
money which was paid in ancient times by ſome 
tenants upon the death of their landlord, as 
an acknowledgment of the new one, + 

ACO'LOTHIST, S. [ aue, Gr, to 
follow] one of the loweſt order in the Roman 
church, whoſe office is to prepare the ele- 
| ments, to light the church, &c. 

ACOE/METES, S. [Axayucla, Gr.] cer- 
tain monks in the ancient church, ſo called, 
becauſe divine ſervice was performed in their 
| churches continually, nd without interruption, 

ACO/MAC, S. a county cf Virginia, in 
America. being a penintula, bounded on the 
north by Maryland, on the eaſt and ſcuth by 
the Atlantic ocean, and on the weſt by the 
bay of Cheſepeak, 
 ACONVTE, or ACONVUTUM, T Faconi 
tum, Lat.] 1. Properly the herb wollsbane. 
2. With poets, poiſon 1 in general. There are 
ſeveral ſpecics of it, and moſt of them are 
deadly poiſon. _ | 

ACO/NTIAS, S. a comet or meteor with 
an oblong head, and a tail, reſembling a ole 
Or arrow. 
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To A'CIDULATE, v. A. « [aciduler, Fr. 


ACO/PIS, S. Tast 1 of a neg. 20 


K 0 


> SQ. 
| wearineſs, becauſe the oil wherein it 
is 1 is ſuppoſed to be a remedy for wea- 
| rineſs] a precious ſtone reſembling glaſs, 
marked with ſpots of gold. 
ACO'PICA, S. [ AxoTixt, Gr,] ingredi- 
ents in medicines to relieve wearineſs. 
2 aco UM, S. [Axomoy, Gr.] a fomenta- 
non made of ingredients that are ſoft and 
| warm» 
AOR, 5 
the ſtomach, whence flatulencies and ſour 
belches proceed. 5 2 
A'CORN, S. the fruit or ſeed of the 


—_ acorns. W_ 5 4 
= ACORNA, S. [ Axe, Gr.] the thiſtle 
called Androſæmon, or man's blood. 


33 garxromaticus, the ſweet ruſh. 
RY : p LY oy 
3 ACO“ SMIA, S. | Azoowa, 


and u, adorned] an ill ſtate of health, 


= with the loſs of the natural colour in the 


face, | | 5 
AcObusTICS, S. axzola, of axuw, Gr, 
to hear] 1. The doQrine of ſounds. 2. Ei- 
ther inſtruments or medicines that help the 
VVV 
ACOUSTIC, Adj. that which belongs to 
the organ of hearing. Acouſtic nerve, in Ana- 
tomy, the ſame as auditory nerve. 
To ACQUAINT, V. A. 1. To info 
20. To be accuſtomed or habituated to. 3. To 
== know perfectly. 4. To make one's ſelf agree- 
able to, to infinuate one's ſelf into the favour 
| of. 5. To acquire a perfect and intimate 
== knowledge of. 2 9 | TONS 


applied both to perſons and things, and fol- 
lowed by the particle æwith. 1. Application pro- 
= duQive of knowledge. 2. Perſonal knowledge 
== ariſing from familiarity, 3. An intimate 
friendſhip and alliance. 4. A familiar and 
conſtant companion. 5. Without the prepo- 
== ſition, ſomething to which one has been ac- 
= cuſtomed, when applied to things; applied to 
= perſons, a ſlight or ſuperficial knowledge. 

ACQUAUNTED, Part. [from acquaint] 


1. Informed. 2. Accuſtomed, or habituated. 


3. Familjar or having perfect knowledge of; 

and when followed by the particle with, ſig- 

nifies perfect knowledge by application. 
ACQUVST, S. [from acquerir, Fr.] addi- 


acquifition, In Law, goods not held by de- 
Wy ſcent or inheritance, but obtained by purchaſe. 
In Politics, ſomething gained by conqueſt. 
= ACQUI, S. [aqua, Lat. water] a fortified 
town 1n the dutchy of Montferrat in Italy, 


Lat.] to yield to, to comply with, to reft ſa- 
tisfied with, uſed with the particle in. | 


ſubmiſſion, or yielding to. 2. Approbation 
W ©xcluding all repining. In Commerce, the 


8. [in Medicine] a ſourneſs at 


WA/CORNED, Part, [in Heraldry] bearing 


ACO'RUS, 8. [Axoyg@-, Gr.] Calamus 


Gr. of « priv. 


ACQUAINTANCE, S. [ accointance, Fr.] 


tional increaſe, ſomething acquired or gained, 


To ACQUIEISCE, V. N. [of acquieſcere 


ACQUIE'SCENCE, S. 1. A tacit conſent, 


ACR 


| conſent or agreement a perſon makes to fol- 


low the determination of an arbitrator, 
ACQUIETA/NDIS PLEGIIS ſin Law] a 
writ which lies for a ſurety againſt a creditor, 
who refuſes to acquit one after payment of a 
debt, | | 
ACQUIETANTIA de friris & bundredis, 
Lat. [in Law] a freedom from ſuits and ſer- 
vices in ſhires and hundreds. | 
A COQUIETARE, V. A. [Law word] to 
pay the debts of a deceaſed perſon, as an heir 
does the debts of his father. | 
ACQUURABLE, Part. that may be zc- 
wire. ; „„ 
To ACQUIRE, V. A. [of acguiro, Lat.] 
to attain, to purchaſe by one's labour. 
ACQUVREMENT, S. ¶ from acguire] what 
is gained, or acquired]. 1 
ACQUVURER, S. he who acquires or gains 
6j) , Eons. 
ACQUISITION, S. [acguiſitio, Lat.] an 
obtaining, the thing obtained. e 
ACQULYSITIVE, Adj. that which is ac- | 
A 5 
ACQULISTS, S. [acquifta, Lat. acqueſis, 
Fr.] procur2ments, purchaſes, things acquired. 
To ACQUYT, V. A. {of acquitzer, Fr.] 
1. To diſcharge or free from. 2. To clear 
from guilt, not to condemn, with of, or from, 


| before the crime, 3. To diſcharg: from any 5 


obligation. e . 
ACQUFTMENT or ACQTITTAL, 8. 
[in Law, a ſetting free from the ſuſpicion of 
guilt, or an offence; alſo a tenant's diſcharge 
from or by a meſne landlord, from doing fer- 
vice to, or being diſturbed in his poſſeſſion by, 
any ſuperior lord, or paramount. 4; 
ACQUUTTAL, S. [in Law] is when twp 
perſons are indicted, the one as principal, and 
the other as acceſſory ; the principal being 
diſcharged, the acceſſory of conſequence is 
acquitted... - JJ 
ACQUUTTAL, S. ſin Fact] is when a 


Was charged with, either by verdict of a ju- 25 
ry, or by overcoming his adverſary in the an- 


[cient way of trial by combat. | 


 ACQUI/TTANCE, S. of acquire] 1. A 
diſcharge or releaſe given in writing for a ſum 
of money, or other duty paid or done. 2. The 

writing itſelf. JJC 8 
A CRA or A' CRE, S. the moſt ſouthern 

city on the Phoenician coaſt in Afiatic Tur- 
key, alſo a town of Africa, on the coaſt of 
Guiney, FV | 

.ACRA'PULA, S. [azzairnn, Gr.] a re- 
medy by way of W u. of drunkenneſs 
and ſurfeitigg. Lat... | 


* 


ACR A/S IA, S. fuxgac:ia, Gr. of à priv. ; 


— 


and #zpaywy:, miſceo, becauſe the ancients uſed 
always to mix their wine with water] in Medi- 
cine,intemperanceor exceſsin <ating,drinking, 
ſleeping, or venery, or debility, impotency, _ 


from relaxation or loſt tone of the parts, Alſo 
the predomingncy of one quality above another, 
| | either 


perſon is found not guilty of the offence he 


ches in length and four in breadth. 


much per acre, called in ſome places acre- pot. 
 A'CRID, Adj, [acer, Lat. ſharp] taſting [property of an acroſtic. 


@ayiiv. Gr. to eat] a people of Ethiopia, that 
fed principally on locuſts, which they took 


ſtanding food the reſt of it, 


 folium a leaf] in Botany, a prickly leaf. 
_ * ACRIMO'NIOUS, Adj. [from acrinony] 


When applied to things. Figuratively, ſharp 
| Sharpneſs, tartneſs, corroſive quality, 2. Se- 
verity of diſpoſition ; ſharpneſs of temper. 


In a bod „Which affects the taſte with a ſen- 
ſation of rough, pungent, and hottiſh ſour, 


ola à violet] in Botany, Indian creſs, of which 
There are ee Ih 
_ _ ACROAMA'TICAL, Adj. [angoapunt, 


ing, uſed in oppoſition to exoterical, 


lectures of Ariſtotle on the mare abſtruſe parts 


Wart, having a ſmall root like a ſtring, 
AcRODRIA, S. [axgodeva of axe, 
| extreme, and deve, Gr. an oak] all ſorts of 
; almonds, nuts, Sc. | 
by the natives of Guinea to a kind of ſhrub, 
Which they uſe in wine as a reſtorative and 


: Gr. a ſhoulder] the upper part of the ſcapula 
or ſhoulder blade, which receives the clavicula. 


tremity] in Botany, applied to the top or ca- 


ACR 


either in mixtures, or the conſtitution of a| 
| human body. | | | 


A/CRE, S. [of ager, Lat. or a-, Gr. a 
field] a meaſure of land containing forty per- 


_A'CRE, S. a word uſed in the Mogul's do- 


minions, inſtead of Jack, to ſignify 100,000 | 


rupees. Likewiſe a weight uſed in the Le- 
vant, named more generally a rotte. 
 A'CRE-TAX, S. a tax laid on land, at ſo 


hot and bitter, leaving a painful heat on the 
tongue and palate, es. 
_. ACRIDO'PHAGI,S. [of axgdclocuſts, and 


and ſalted in the ſpring of the year, for their 


ACRIFO'LIUM, S. [of acer ſharp, and 
abounding with ſharp or corroſive particles, 
and auſtere, applied to behaviour. 

A'CRIMONY, S. [acrimonia, Lat.] 1. 


A CRITU DE, S. [ acritudo, Lat.] a quality 


ACRIVTOLA, S. [of acer ſharp, and vi- 


Or. to hear] of or pertaining to deep learn - 
ACRO AT ICS, S. a term applied to ſome 


of philoſophy, to which only his moſt inti- 

mate friends were admitted, 
ACROCHO'RDON, S. [of axe ex- 

treme, and yoeTn, Gr, a ſtring] a ſort of large 


fruits having hard rinds or ſhells, as acorns, 


A'CROF, S. Cin Botany] the name given 


anti-epileptic, | 


ACRO'MION, S. of ag. and 9e, 


ACRO'MPHALUM, S. [axg® and 
49a), Gr. the navel] the top or middle of 
the navel. F 


A'CRON, S. [zpey, Gr. the top or ex- 


pitulum of flower plants of the thiſtle kind. 
ACR'ONYCHAL, Adi [rom dxge and 


W KUT 
ACR'/ONYCHALLY, Adv. [from ace. 
nychal] in an acronychal manner, 
A*'CROSPIRE, S. a ſhoot or ſprout from 
the end of ſeeds before they are ſown. 
ACRO'SS, Adv. [vide Cross] eroſs- wiſe, 
thwart-wiſe. | 

ACRO'STIC, S, oP e&xgog and cue. 
Gr, a verſe] a poetical compoſition, the ini. 
tial letters of which, when added together 
form a particular name. 3 | ' 
'{ ACROYSTIC, Adj. that which has the 
ACRO'TERS, or ACRO/TERLIA, S. in 
Architecture] 1. Little pedeſtals, commonly 
without baſes, placed at the middle and both 
extremes of frontiſpieces or pediments, which 
ſerve to ſupport ſtatues, 2. Thoſe ſharp pin. 
racles, or ſpiry battlements, ſtanding in 
ranks about flat buildings, with rails and hal. 
luſters, 3. The figures, whether of ſtone or 
metal, which are placed as ornaments, ot 
crownings, on the tops of temples and other 
edifices. | 5 
To ACT, V. A. [from ago, Lat.] 1. To 
be active, to exert one's active powers. 2. To 
exerciſe its active powers, to perForm its pro- 
per functions. 3. To perform the function 
of life, to de excited to action. 4. To per- 
form, in alluſion to the theatre. 5. To coun. 
terfeit, in alluſion to the office of a player. 
6. To be impelled, forced, or incited to or hy 
action. 7. To exert action, or produce effet; 
upon a ſubject. 8. To actuate, or be incite 
ko action. 9. To perform a character in a 
pay. FO 4 | 
ACT, S. [of adm, Lat.] 1. A deed, a 
performance, 2. A part in a play. 3. The 
power of producing an effect. 4. A deed, or 
decree of parliament, or other court of judi. 
cature, $5. In Phyſics, an effective applies 
tion of ſome power, or faculty. 6. With Me. 
taphyſicians, that by which a being is in red 
action. 7. In Law, an inſtrument, or othe: 
matter in writing, to declare or juſtify the 
truth of a thing. In which ſenſe records, de. 
crees, ſentences, reports, certificates, Cc. are 
called a&s. 8. Matters of fact, tranſmitted 
to poſterity in certain authentic books and 
memoirs. 9. At the univerſity of Oxford, the 
time when degrees are taken. „ 

ACT of FAT, S. ſin the Inquiſition] 
a ſolemn day held by the inquiſitors, for the 
pdniſhment of ſuch as they declare heretic, 
and the abſolution of the innocent accults 
called by them auto da fe. „ : f 

_ ACTS, [in Poetry] the diviſions or priact 
pal parts of à plax. 

ACTIAN, Adj. belonging to An. 
Aion games, games inſtituted, aceording b 
ſome, by Avguitus, in memory of the vicon 
obtained over Antony, near the promonter 
and city of AQtium ; though others f:, ti 
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that which is brought to recover what is due 


for the thing demanded, and the perſon that 


companies deliver to thoſe who pay money 


r 

þy Ofavius, called alſo the zra of Auguſtus, 
ACTION, S. [ adfio, Lat.] 1. The exerting 
or employing any active powers in oppoſition 
to reſt, 2. Something done, or performed, a 
deed. 3. Power, influence, agency, or ope- 
ration, 4. In Metaphyſics, the exerciſe of 
an ability, which a being has to begin or de- 
termine A particular train of thought, or 
motion. In Ethics, the voluntary motion of 
a reaſonable creature. In Painting, or Sculp- 
ture, the poſture, attitude, expreſſive of the 
paſſion the painter or caryer would convey to 
the mind of a ſpectator. In Horſemanſhip, 
the action of the mouth, the motion of the 
tongue and champing on the bit, which is 
diſcovered by an abundance of white foam; 
and is a token of mettle, With Orators, Ac- 


voice, and geſture to the ſubject. In Poetry, 
an event or ſeries of occurrences, mutually 
connected and depending on each other, ei her 
real or imaginary, Which makes the ſubject 
of a dramatic or epic poem. In Law, a legal 
demand of, or the form of, a ſuit given by law, 
for recovery of a perſon's right, Actions are 
either criminal or civil, Criminal are ſuch as 
have judgment of death. Under this head are 
included, 1ſt, Actions penal, which lie for ſome 
penalty, corpora: or pecuniary. 2. Actions 
upon the ſtatute, brought on breach of any 
ſtatute, and Which did not lie before, as an oc- 
caſion of perjury. 3. Actions popular, given 
on breach of ſome penal ftatute, for which 


are divided into real, perſonal, or mixt, The 
Action real, is where a perſon claims lands, 
Sc. in fee, or for life, Action perſonal, is 


to us. Action mixt, is that which hes both 


has it. In the plural number, Actions, in 
Commerce, imply thẽ moveable effects: thus, 
a merchant's creditors have ſeized upon all his 
Aions, i. e. they have ſeized upon all the 
dedts owing to him. Applied to public com- 
panties, an equal part of the ſtock, which 
forms the capital of any trading company; 
the ſame in France, as ſhares, flocks, or ſub- 
ſeriptions in England, &c. alio the obligation, 
inſtrument, or bill which the directors of ſuch 


into their ſtock. Adtien upon the caſe, in 
Law, a general action given for redreſs of 
wrongs done without violence, and not pro- 
viced againft by a law. Aion on the cate of 
words, 1s where a perſon is injured in his re- 
putation by words maliciouſly ſpoken, Actien 


tory, Or principal, is what ariſes from ſome 
doubt in the principal; thus, when a younger 
brother is ſued for lanos from the father, and 
baſtardy is objected to him, the point of 


proceed. 


tors, &c. it is the accommodating the perſon, | 


. 


any perſon has a right to ſue. Actions civil 


ACT 

it is pleaded that the plaintiff has no cauſe ts 
have it brought, though be may have another 
for the ſame. | | 8 
A CTIONABLE, [from action and abzl, 
Sax. power or poſſibility] in a Law Senſe, 
that which will ſubjeCt a perſon to an action; 
puniſhable, blameable, or culpable. 

A/CTIONARY or A/'CTIONIST, S. a 


proprietor of ſtock in a public company. 


ACTIVE, Adj. ſaciivus, Lat.] that which 
has the power of acting, as oppoſed to paſſive; 
buſy in acting, as oppoſed to idle; practical, 
not merely ſpeculative, or in theory; nimble, 
quick, apt, or forward to act. 5 | 

ACTIVE Pzinci1FLEs, [in Chemiſtryſ 
are ſpirit, oil, and falt, ſo named, becauſe. 
when their parts are briſkly in motion, they 
cauſe action in other bodies, 8 

ACTIVE, [in Grammar] applied to verbs 


that affirm action of the word going before 


them. | TY 73 
ACTIVE, Adj. [in Medicine] ſuch a doſe 
as operates quick and with ſome force, as 
emetics, cathartics, and cordials. LOTS 
A/CTIVELY, Adv. {from afive and ly, 
of lic, Sax. denoting manner] in a briſk, 
nimble, or induſtrious, or buſy manner. In 
an active ſenſe, in Grammar. | 
ACTVVITY, S. propenfity, readineſs, - 
n'mbleneſs to do a thing. Applied both to 
perſons and things, a power of acting, opera- 
tion, influence, continual exertion of our ac- 
tive powers, in oppoſition to indolence. 
A*CTIUM, now called Figalo, in Epirus, 


a province of Turkey, in Europe, ſamous for 


a naval victory gained by Auguftus over Mark 
Antony and Cleopatra, in the 723d year from 
the building of Rome, PE 5 

AICTIUS [ Nævins] a celebrated augur, 
in the time of Tarquinius Priſcus. 


AC Tod {from ac S x. an oak, and dun, 


Sax. a town] the nzme of two villages, called 
E. and . Aon, fix miles from London, 
which derive their names from the oaks that 
grew there formerl;. 5 | 
A/CTON BURNEL, a place in Shropſhire, 
which takes its name from the Burnels, 
who had a caſtle here, In Law, it ſienifies 


daſtardy is to be tried before the cauſe can | 


— 


A CTION of a Writ, [ia Law] is went A'CTUALNESS, S. a guatity whch de- 


the. ſtatute merchant ſor ths recovery of 
debts, ſo called from this place, where it was 


A'CTOR, S. [a&or, Lat.] he that does 


any thing: he that practiſes, in oppoſition to 
theory. A player. Ds * 
A' CTRESS, S. factrice, Fr.] a woman 
who perſonates a part on the ſtage. A le- 
3 male who performs any thing. „ 
Prequdicial, in Law, called likewiſe prepara - 


A'CTUAL, Adj., that which igcludes or 


implies action. That which is real, ur has 
an exiſtence in nature. | 


ACTUA'LITY, S. [from I] 1. The. 


power of exerting action or operating, aMivitye 
2. Reality, or certainty, LS 


A'CTUALLY, Adv. really, in fact. 


2 — — 


amongſt the Latins. 


| ; ferences from excurſions, the divifion of 


ADA 
notes the reality of the operation, exiſtence, | 
or trutlr of a thing. 
Ac TVARV, S. [a#nariis, Lat.] in Law, 
the regiſter or clerk. who compiles the mi- 
nutes of the proceedings of a court, particular- 
ly the clerk that regiſters the acts and pro- 
ceedings of the convocation, 

To A/CTUATE, V. A. [from ago, Lat. ] 

to excite to action, to move, to quicken, \, 
AcuLCATE, Adj. [aculcatus, Lat,]i in 
Botany, that which ends in a ſharp point, or 
is prickly. 

ACU MEN, S. [Lat. of acuo] ſharpneſs ; 
applied either to material objects, or the fa- 
culties of the mind. 

_ ACU*MINATED, Part. [from acumen, 
Lat.] ſharp- pointed. 

 ACU'TE, Adj, [of acutus, Lat. ] ſharp- 
pointed, ſharp-witted, ſubtle, ingenious, vi- 
gorous in operation, or effect. Acute, in Geo- 
metry, that which terminates in a ſharp point; 
acute angle, that which is leſs than ninety de- 
grees. Acute- angled triangle, is that whoſe 
three angles are all acute. Acute - angular ſec- 
tions of a cone, the ſame as an ellipſis. Acute, 
in Muſic, Grill, ſharp, or high in reſpect of 
ſome other note, oppoſed to grave. Acute, in 
Grammar, an accent which teaches to raiſe, 
or ſharpen the voice. In Phyſic, applied to 
difeaſes, are thoſe that are very violent, and 
terminated in a few days, 
ACCU TEL, Adv. in a ſharp manner, with 
accuracy, ſagacity, and preciſion. 

ACU'TENESS, S. [from acute] ſharpnefs, 
applied to matter, Sagacity, or quickneſs of 
diſcernment. Capacity of diſtinguiſhing, or 
receiving impreſſions, Vehement, productive 
of a ſpeedy eriſis in a diſeaſe. Shrillneſs, ap- 
plied to ſound. 

Ab, at the beginning of Engliſh proper 
names, ſignifies the ſame with ad or apud 
So Adſton fignifies at or 
near ſome ſtone; Adhill, at or near ſome hill. 

_ A'DAGE, S. '[adagium, Lat.] a maxim or 
principle received as ſelf- evident, A prover- 
bial ſaying. _ 

 ADA*GIO, S. [Tal.] dow, grave, ſolemn. 
In Mufic, a low movement, or time: when 
it is repeated twice, as adagio, adagio, it im- 
plies a very ſtow motion or movement. 

ADALIDES, S. [ Spaniſp] a kind of offi- 
cers in Spain, repreſented | in the law of Al- 
phonſus, as occupied in guiding and directing 
the march of forces in the time of war, and 
by Lopez, as taking cognizance of the dif- 


plunder. 
ADAM, [Heb; a man, earthy, or red] the 
firſt of the human race, and from whom al! 
the reſt are deſcended, 
A'DAMANT, S. [adamas, Lat.] a tone, 


imagined of impenetrable hardneſs, The dia- | 


mond, the loadſtone. Figuratively, ſomething 
that has any ftrong attraction. 


ADD 


x. Made of adamant, 2. Endued with the . 
properties of adamant, not to be broken. 
A/DAM'S- APPLE, [ Adami pomum, Lat.] 
in Anatomy, a prominence in the throat, in 
the middle of the cartilago La de 

ADAMI TES, [from Adam] a ſect of he. 
retics, who imitated the nakedneſs of Adam 
during his reſidence in Paradiſe, and contemn. 
ed marriage, becauſe he is not ſaid to have 
known Eve before the fall. 

To ADA'PT, V. A. [adapto, Lat.] 1. To 
fit one thing to another, to proportion. 2. To 
make one thing corre ſpond with another, to ſuit, 
ADAPTATION, S. [from adapt] the art 
of fitting one thing to another, or the fitneſs, 
ſuitableneſs, or correſpondence of one thing 
with another, 

ADA'PTION), 8. [from adopt] 8 at of 
fitting; or ſoitablenets. 
A DAR, [Heb. mighty] the twelfth month 


of the Jewiſh eccleſiaſtical, and the ſixth of 


their civil year, containing twenty- nine days, 


anſwering ſometimes to our February, and 


ſometimes entering into March⸗ 

A'DARME, S. a ſmall weight in Spain, 
the ſixteenth part of an ounce ; called the 
demi-gros, or half drachm, at Paris. 

ADATA'/IS, or ADA'TIS, S. a muſlin or 
cotton cloth, the fineſt of which comes from 
Bengal in the Eaſt-Indies, 

To AD'CORPORATE, or A'CCORP0. 
RATE. V. A. to join one body to another, 
to mix together, 


To ADD, V. A. [addo, Lat. J to enereaſe 


by joining "ſomething new ; to enlarge; to 


aggrandize. To perform the operation of 


joining one number to another. 
A'DDABLE, or ADDIBLE, Part, [from 
add] that may be added. 


A'DDER, S. [Sax.] a kind of ſerpent, 


whoſe poiſon i is ſo quick and fatal, that few 


remedies are ſtrong enough to overcome it. 
| A/DDER'S-GRASS, S. Skinner imagines 


this herb to be ſo called from ſerpents lurking 


about it. 


horſes, and other cattle, that have been bit 


by any venomous reptiles, or adders ; a hedge- 


hog, or ſhrew, &c. 
A'DDER'S-TONGUE, 8. an herb which 
has one fingle leaf, in the middle of which i is 
a ſmall ſtalk, like the tongue of an adder, 
A'DDER* S.WORT, S. an herb ſo called 
on account of its virtue againſt the bite of 


ſerpents, and, as Skinner ſuppoſes, from its 


reſembling the orbs of a ſerpentin its growth, 


bility of being added. 


ADDICE or A'DZE, S. [from adeza, | 


Sax. an ax] a cooper's inſtrument to chop, or 
cut with, 
To A'DDICT, V. A. [from addico, Lat.] 


to give up one's ſelf wholly to a thing, to ap- 


ADAMA'NTINE, Adj. from adamant] 


ply one's mind wholly to it. It is moſtly 
uſed in a bad ſenſe. 
ADD 


| A/DDER-STUNG, a term uſed of cows, 


ADDIBILITY, S. [from add] the poſſi- 
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ADE 


” yoted to a particular employ, 
ay 1551 010, 8. rfrom addico] a transfer- 
ring goods to another by auction. Addifio in 
diem, the adjudging a thing to another for a 
certain price, unleſs the owner, or another 
perſon, bid more for it within a certain day. 

AIDDISON [oſepb] the ſon of Launcelot, 
dean of Coventry, born at Milſton in Wilts, 
on May 14th, 1672, and baptized the ſame 
day, being not expected to live. He was 
brought up at the Charterhouſe- ſchool, and 
Vas entered at Magdalen college in Oxford 
oy | when but ſixteen. 
= aADDITA'MENT, S. [additamentun, Lat.] 
iN hing added, or addition. ok 
= "ADDITION, S. ffrom addo, Lat.] the 
a ct of adding or joining one thing to another, 
in order to increaſe its quantity or dimenſions. 
22. The thing which is added, increaſe. 3. 
FE Interpolation, or the corrupting of writings or 
SW tenets, by inſerting ſomething new, or ſpurious. 
F: In Arithmetic, one of the five principal rules. 
In Law, a title given' to a man, beſides his 
WE chriſtian, or ſurname, implying his eſtate, 
degree, occupation, age, or place of reſidence. 
ADDITIONAL, Adj. that which 1sadded; 
that which increaſes, With reſpect to argu- 
ments, a great number, or more forcible ones. 

ADDTITIORY, Adj. that which is added; 
or has the power of increaſing. | 


3 


eaſe] empty, rotten; commonly ſaid of eggs 
that produce no chicks, though laid under the 
ben: and hence it is applied to a brain that 
= produces nothing, 5 
1 A'DDLE-PATED, Adj. em 
filly, ſtupid, giddy-headed, &c.. 78 
To ADDRESS, V. A. [of addreſſer, Fr.] 
1. To prepare for uſe. 2. To make ready, 
to prepare one's ſelf for any action. 3. To 
preſent a petition to. 4. To make applica- 
tion to a perſon. 5. To direct one's ſpeech to 
| a particular perſon, or body of men. 


pty-ſculled 3 | 


ADDRESS, S. [addreſe, Fr.] 1. An ap- 
» [AE plication in order to perſuade. 2. The ſuit or 
© EE application of a lover. 3. Behaviour, or gen- 
- RE tel carriage. 4. Quickneſs of underſtanding, 
preſence of mind. 5. An application from 
han inferior to a ſuperior, 6. The direction of 
Ss a letter, or the method in which a perſon is 

directed to. . 5 
d RE ADDRESSER, S. [from addreſs] the per- 
f WT fon who carries the petition and delivers the 
s WS addreſs, 7 „ 
RE ADDU'CENT, Part. I adducens, Lat.] that 
l- RAE which draws to, or cloſe. In Anatomy, ap- 

ET plicd to thoſe muſcles that bring forward, 
0, c(loſe, or draw together, the parts of the body 
or > to which they are fixed. | 

= ADELARD, S. a word of honour among 
ue Saxons appropriated to the royal blood. 
7 = ADENOGRA/PHY, S. [of Ad, a gland, 


and 22297, a writing or deſcription] a treatiſe, 
er deſeription of the glands, 


ApperEDNEsS, S. propenſity, aſſidu- 


ADDLE, Adj. [of ad), or adel, Sax, a diſ. 


| 


ADJ 
A'DEPT, S. [of adipiſcor, adeptus, Lat.] 
one that underſtands all the ſecrets of his art, 
originally appropriated to chemiſts, but now 
applied to perſons of any profeſſion. | 
A!/DEPT, Part. thoroughly ſkilled in any 
thing, well verſed in any matter. 
A'DEQUATE, Adj. | adequatus, Lat.] r. 
Equal or proportionate to. 2. Full, perfect, 
proper, ſole, and entire. Adequate ideas are 
thoſe which more perfectly repreſent than 
archetypes. Es 8855 
A*'DEQUATELY, Adv. fully, completely, 
in exact proportion, juſtly. | 
A'DEQUATENESS, S. equality, perfect 
reſemblance; juſtneſs of corteſponden c, ex- 
act neſs of propołtionn . 
ADE'SS!NARII, S. [of adeſſe Lat. to 
be preſent] thoſe who hold the corporal pre- 
ſence of Chrift at the ſacrament, but in a 
manner different from the Papiſts. 


ADFE/CTED, Adj. | adfe&us, Lat.] com- 
pounded, or conſiſting of known and unknoun 
parts, Adfected equations, in Algebra, com 
pounded equations. | „ 5 

To ADHE RE, V. A. [of adbero, Lat.] 
to ſtick to, like any glutinous matter; fi gu- 
ratively, to hold together, join, or unite with, 
To perſiſt in, or remain firm to a party, per- 
ſon, or opinion. | 5 | 5 

ADHERENCE, or ADHE/RENCY, S. 
from adhere, | the quality of ſticking to; 
ſtrong attachments, ſteady of perſeverance, 

ADHE'RENT, Part. or Adj. clinging or 
ſticking to. In Logic, ſomething added or 
not eſſential to a thing. 3 

ADHE RENT, S. one who is firmly at- 
tached to any perſon, party, or opinion. 5 

 ADHE/RER, S. one who is tenacious of 
any tenet, or ſharply attached to any perſon, 
,, oni 

ADHE'SION, S. the act of cleaving, or 
ſticking to, Adbeſion to a natural body is 
uſed, and adherence to a party ; but ſumetimes 


promiſcuouſly. *** | 
ADHE'SIVE, Adj. remaining cloſe at- 
tached, ſticking, or keeping to, without any 
deviation. Vr | | 
 ADJA'CENCY, S. 1. State of lying near 
to. 2. The thing itſelf ſo lying. | 
AD ACCENT, Part. or Adj. lying near, 
or bordering upon, contiguous, or touching 
each*other, „ „5 
 ADJA/CENT, S. the context, or words 
immediately following, or going before. | 
ADIA'PHORISTS, S. [irom adi Dope, 
Gr. indifferent] a name given to ihe moderate 
Lutherans in the fixteenth century, who ad- 
hered to the ſentiments of Melarctbon. Af- 


terwards to thoſe who ſubſcribed the Interim 


of Charles the fifth. 

ADIA'PHOROUS, Adj. [of a priv. and 
Hap, different]. indifferent or neutral; in 
Chemiſtry, applied to ſuch ſaits, as are neither 
acid or alkaline, 5 


AD IEC TIVE, S. Faije@tivun, of adj ieio, 
Ev: Lt] 


j 
1 
7 
1 
, 


ADJ 
Lat] a word which denotes the qualities of a 
ſubject, as a great miniſter; the word great is 


an adjeCtive, as denoting only the qualities of 
the miniſter. It derives its name from its 


being joined or added to another word, either 


expreſſed, or underſtood, in order to limit the 
ſenſe, 
ADJECTIVELY, Adv. in an adject: ve 


ſenſe. in the manner of an adjective. 


AbIEU“, Adv. [a dien, Fr.] farewel, God 


be with you. 

To ADJO'IN, V. A. [of adjungo, Lat.] 
to join, to unite to, to add to; alſo, to be 
contiguous to, to lie ſo near as to touch or 


Join to. 


To ADJO/URN, V. A, fof adjourner, Fr, 
compoſed of ad and jorr, a day] to appoint a 
day, to put off to another time; uſed chiefly 


of jutiidical PR and the meeting of 


arliament. 


ADJO'URNMENT, S. the deferring or” 


| putting off to another day; delay, or procra- 


Nination. , 
| ADIPO!SA MEMBRANA, S. [with 
Anatomiſts! a membrane h ch incloſes the 


cellulæ adipoſæ; or à number of holes or 


cells full of fat; but more particularly that 
in which the kidneys are wrapt up. 
APDIPO'SA VEN A, S. [with Anatomiſts] 


a a vein which ariſes from the deſcending trunk 
of the cava, and ſpreads itſelf on the coat and 
fat, covering the kidneys, 


 ADIPO'SPDUCTULS, s. [with Anato- 
miſts] certain veſſels of an anical body, 
which convey the adeps or fat, into the inter- 


ices of the muſcles or parts that are between | 
the fleſh and the ſkin. 


ADIPOUS, Adj. [adifoſus, Lat.] full of ant. More particularly an officer in the army, 
_ adeps, deps-hearted of fat; greaſy. 2 


ADM 


to a part of it. Adjunfs, in Grammar 
and Rhetoric, are adjectives or epithets add- 
ed to enlarge or augment the energy of 2 
diſcourſe. 
ADJUNCTION, 8. [adjunttio, Lat,] the 
aft of joining things together; of Rate of a 
| thing joined. 
AD JU'RA REGIS, 8. [ Lat. to the king's 
right] a writ that lies for a clerk, prefeated? to 
a living by the king, againſt thoſe Who en 
dearour to eject him. 
 ADJU/RATION, 8. [ adjuratio, Lat,] 
the form of an oath taken by any perſon ; or 
an oath adminiſtered to any perſon, whereby 
| he is under a neceſſity of R the truth 
without diſguiſe, © 
To ADJU/RE, V. A. [adjuro, Lat.] to 
bind a perſon to do or not do any thing, under 
the penalty of a dreadfvl curſe. To entreat 
earneſtly by the moſt pathetic topics. Ty 
ſwear by. To oblige a perfon to declare the 
truth upon oath; a form made uſe of among 
the Jews, which laid the malefactor under a 
neceſſity of ſpeaking the truth without aif. 
guiſe. I adjure thee by the Ring God. H 
Matth. xxvi. 23. | 
To ADJU'ST, V. A. e Fr. from ad 
to, and juſtum, Lat. right] to make conſiſtent, 
to regulate, | To ſettle, to reduce to a 88 
or Criterion. To reconcile. 
ADJU/STMENT, S. from achuß] a juſt 
deſeription, an explication and obyiation of 
difficulties in a ſubject. A juſt diſpoſition of 
parts, wherein they conſpire to Promote and 
aſſiſt each other's motion. 
A/DJUTANT, S. Cadjutans, Lat. of ad. 
juto] in the Military art, an helper, or affiſt. | 
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who aſſiſts a ſuperior, particularly the major, 


into a mine. | 


judicial ſentence. 


any claim at law; to give or aſſign the right 
of ſomething controverted to one of the clai-| 
mants. 
ADJUNCT, Part. TadjunBum; Lat. of ad. 


not eſſential. 


the whole of their ſubject, the latter only} 


A'DITS, S. [ ad:tus fiom adeo, Lat. to go 
to] a paſlage, or entry, the ſhaſt or entrance 


ADITION, S. [of a um, Sup. of al 
Lat.] a going or coming nigh to. 
To ADJU/DGE, V. A. [of adjudice, 
Lat.] 1. To give Judgment or ſentence in a 
court of juſtice, with 79 beſore the perſon. 2. 
To award, to ſentence. 3. Simply to deter- 
mine or judge. 
ADJUDICATION, 8. Tadjudicatio, Lat.] 
the act of judzing, or giving to a perſon by a 


To ADJUDICATE, . Ps to determine 


Jungo, to join 0] 1. Something united, but 
2. One joined to another as 


a companion, or :fliftant, In Philoſophy, 
| ſomething added to a thing not eſſentially be- 
longing to it; a mode that may be feparat- 
ed from its ſubject. Adjuncts are either 
abſolute or limited; the former relate to 


or a woman who aſſiſts. 


in diſtributing the pay, and overſeeing che 
puniſhment of the inferior men. 
ADIUTTANT GENERAL, is one who 
attends zhe general, aſſiſts in council, and car- 
ries the orders from one part of the army to 
another. 1 
ADJU/TOR, 8. [adjutor, Lat. a helper; 
one who gives aſſiſtancde. | 
ADJUTO*RIUM, S. [Lat. from adjuvs, t to 
help] in Anatomy, the humers, or ſhoulder- 
bone, 
ADJU!T ORY, Adj. [adjutorius, Lat.] that 
| which gives, or can give affiſtance; Adjutory 
bones, in Anatomy, are two bones which reach 
from the ſhoulders to the elbows. 
ADJU”TRIX, S. [Lat.] a female” helper, 


vc 
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AD LIBV/TUM, [Lat.] as s you pleaſe ; 2 
phraſe uſed by medical and muſical writers. 
ADMEA/SUREMENT),S. the meaſuring, 
or finding the dimenſions and quantity of a 
thing by rhe application of a ſtandard or rule: 
In Law, a writ brought againſt ſuch as uſurp 
more than their due. 
ADMENSURA'TION, S. [of ad to, and 
oaks Lat, a — the act of determin- 
| tap 


, 
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ADM 
ing or finding out the length and other dimen- 
Gons by a ſtandard, rule, or meaſure, 

To ADMI/NISTER, [ adminiſtro, Lat.] to 
afford, including the idea of help or ſervice ; to 
give. In Politics, to manage, or conduct the 
affairs ef government, including the idea of 
ſubordination. In judicial courts, to render, 
or apply to a perſon to take his oath, * To 
adminiſier an oath.” In Church govern- 


ment, to perform the office of a miniſter, or 


prieſt, in giving the elements of bread and 
wine, &c. in the ſacrament, © To adminiſter 
the ſacrament.” In Phyſic, to diſpenſe me- 
dicines, preſcribe and apply remedies. ** Ad- 
miniſtering phyſie.“ To be ſubſervient to; 
to contribute to; with the particle o. Ad- 
miniſters to the pleaſure.” Spe&. No. 477. 
In Law, to take poſſeſſion of the goods and 
chattels of a perſon dying without a will, to give 
in an inventory thereof on oath at the Com- 
mons, and oblige one's ſelf to be accountable 
for them . 5 

To ADMVNISTRATE, V. A. fadmini- 
Aro, Lat.] to apply, or make uſe of. In 
wardly adminiſtrated. A term peculiar to 
phyfic, but ſeldom uſed by modern writers, 

ADMINISTRATION, S. [adminiſtratio, 
Lat.] the act of enforcing, or applying, or 
giving ſentence according to the ſenſe of a law, 


Hen. IV. The diſcharge of one of the chief 
offices of ſtate, which reſpe&s the direction of 
public affairs. The active or executive part of 
government. Thoſe who are entruſted with 
the care of public affairs. The preſent ad- 


nation, and made England as illuſtrious as 


Rome or Greece are ſuppoſed to have been in 
the height of their glory.“ The due diſ- 


charge of an office. The performance of the 
neceſſary rites, the act of diſtributing bread 


and wine, Sc. in the euchariſt. In Law, the 


act or ſtate of a perſon, who takes charge of 
the effects of one dying inteſtate, and is ac- 
countable for them, when thereto required. 
The biſhop of the dioceſe, where the party dies, 
is to grant adminiſtration ; but if the deceaſed 


has goods in ſeveral dioceſes, termed in law 


bong notabilia, it muſt then be granted by the 


archbiſhop in the prerogative court: The per- 


ſons, to whom adminiſtration may be granted, 
are, Iſt, to the huſband, of his wife's goods 
and chattels: 2d, to the wife, of the huſband's, 
but in default of either of theſe, 39!y, to the 
children, of either ſex: Incaſe there be none, 
4thly, to the father and mother; after them, 
: del, to a brother or ſiſter of the whole or 

-If blood; in default of theſe, 6thly, to the 


next of kin, as uncle, aunt, or couſin; and for 
Want of all theſe, 7thly, to any other perſon, 


at the diſcretion of the ordinary, &c. 


TO ANNExo, [Lat. with a teſtament or will 


« In the adminiſtration of his law.“ Shakeſp. | 


miniſtration has retrieved the character of our | 


ADMINISTRA/TION,cum TESTAMEN- 


ADM 
ſtration, with the will annexed to it, is grants 
ed to the next of kin. | 


niſtrate] that which aids, ſupports, or aſſiſts, 
ADMINISTRA/TOR, S. [admixiſtrator, 
Lat.] the perſon who officlates as a miniſter or 
prieſt in a church. He that has the chief ma- 
nagement of national affairs, In Law, he who 
has the goods of a man dying without will 
committed to his charge, and is accountable. 
for them, when required by the ordinary. 
The office of adminiſtrator is the ſame as that 


charging funeral expences, and payment of 
the debts, Fc. of the deceaſed ; but as this 


can do nothir.g before that 15 granted, 


miniſtrator and ſhip] the office of 


an admini- 
ſtrator. 5 | 


dying inteſtate, committed to her charge, 
ADMIRABLE, Ac, [admirabilis, Lat. 
from admiro, to admire] worthy of admiration, 
A/DMIR ABLENESS, S.the quality which 
is capable of exciting wonder, admiration, and 


unexpected perfection. 


the quality or tate which cauſes admiration. 
A/DMIRABLY, Adv. [from admiratle, 
and ] in a manner which excites an idea of 


produce admiration. 


miral, Fr.] an officer, who has the chief 


tie Sicilians were the firſt, an! the Genueie 


ward I. Lord bigh- admiral, one inveſted with 
power to determine by himſelf, or deputies, all 
crimes committed on the ſea and its coaſts, 
James, duke of York, and atterwards king, 


commiſſioners of the admiralty, Under the 
admiral is a rear-admiral, who commands a 
third ſquadron of men of war, and carries his 


mizzen-top of his ſhip; and a vice-admiral, 


carries his flag on the ſhip's fore top. 
ſbip] the office of an adm'ral. 5 

A' DMIRALT V, S. ſ[anmirauite, Fr.] the 
office or power of the lord high admiral, or 
lords commiſſioners. It conſiſts at preſent of 


annexed] in Law, is where an executor refuſes 
to prove a will, and, on that account, admini- 


| a firſt commiſſioner, who preſides at the board, 


end fix others, which take place in the order 


D3 their 


4 


ADMINISTRA/TIVE, Adj. [ from admi- 


of executors with regard to the burial, diſ- 


power is communicated by adminiſtration, he 


ADMIRABULITY, S. [adnirabilis, Lat. 


command of a fleet. According to Du Cange, 


the next, who gave this name to the com man- 
der of their naval aſſairs; and it is ſuppoſed _ 
that Philip of France introduced the name 
into Europe in 1214; and the firſt mention of 
this name among us was in the reign of Ed- 


-bore this office; but at preſent it is divided 
among ſeveral perſons, who are ſtiled lords 


flag, with the arms of his country, in the 


A'DMIRALSHIP, S. [of admiral and 


ADMINISTRA/TORSHIP, S. [from ad- 


ADMINISTRA\TRIX,S.[Lat.] a female 
who has the goods and chattels of a perion 


including the idea of worth, excellence, and 


contrivance, perfection, and worth, ſo as to 


A/DMIRAL, S. formerly ſpelt ammiral, | 
from ammiral, Teut. ammirae!, Dur, end ade 7 


— 


who commands the ſecond ſquadron, and 


— 


building, and providing ſhips with warlike 


paſſion excited, when we diſcover a great ex- 


| Surprize, including the ſecondary idea of 


maked thus (!) 


ite Sa e . oc or 


look upon with wonder, including eſteem ; and 
_ ]a1i(fing from the diſcovery of unexpected and 


dom, uſed in a bad ſenſe, to imply the paſſion 
of wonder ariſing from ſomething which is 


. and ly] as touched with admiration, * 60 Adi. 


fy which may be granted or admitted, 
or permiſſion of entering. Accels or liberty of 


granting a propoſition not fully proved. In 


| lified. * 


tion. 
To AbDñ MIX, V. A, [adaniſces, Lat.] to 


their names are ſet down in the commiſſion, | 
They have their chief direction in the affairs 
of the navy; their juriſaiction is over Great- 


Britain, Ireland, W.les,and the dominions and 
iſtes ihrreto belonging. All warrants for 


ſtores are ſigned by them. 
ADMIRA/TION, S. [admiratio, Lat.] a 


cellence in an object In ſuch a manner as 
to excite wonder. Realoning to admiration.” 


ſomething culpable, © Your beldneſs I with 
c admiration fee.” Dryd, In Grammar, a 
point or ſtop, which denotes, that the ſentence 
before it implies wonder or aſtoniſhment; 


To ADMUVRE, V. A. [adniro, Lat.] to 
inexhauſted excellence. Sometimes, but ſel- 


extravagantly vicious, and diſorderly. 

' ADMIRED, Part. [of admire] that which 
occaſions great ſurprize and aſtoniſhment. 
 ADMUYRER, S. [from admire and er] a 
perion who fee's the paſſion of admiration ri- 
hing at the ſight, or contemplation, of any 
thing ſurpriſingly excellent. 


ADMIRIN CLV, Adv. [from admiring 


ring/y and mournfully.“ Shep. 
ADMUSSIBLE, Adj. Iadiritta, Lat.] that 


ADMUSSION, S. | adrif/io, Lat.] liberty 
approaching, A power of entering. The 


Law, is when a biſhop, after examination, 
allows a prieſt to enter into a benefice to 
which he is preſented, ſaying, admitto te ba- 
bilem. * I adi: You 1 as a perſon properly qua- 


9 0 ADMIT, V. A. [odmiteo, Lat.] to 
grant acceſs to, To permit or ſuffer a perſon 
to enter upon an office, To gant, in a gene- 
ral ſenſe; to allow. 

ADMUT'TABLE, Adj. [from aduit, and 

ahal, Sax. ] that which may be admitted, ap- 

phed both to perſons and things.“ 

ADMITTANCE, S. from ater} 8 a per- 
miſſion of a perſon to rake and exerciſe the 
functions of any office, Acceſs, pallage, or 
power of entering. A prerogative, or right of 
finding a ready acceſs to the great. The ac- 
ceding to, granting, or conceſſion of, any po- 


join to, or mingle with ſomething elſe, _ 
ADMI'XION, S. from admix] the join- 
ing, blending, or incorporating one body or 


He who won- | 
ders, or regards with admiration, 


; ADO 


ADMIV/XTURE, S. [from adnix] the 
blending or mingling one body with another. 
To ADMOY/NISH, V. A. [ admones, Lat,] 
to exhort, or give advice, with the prepoſition 
againſt, © Admoniſhed him againſt that un- 
skiltel piece of ingenuity.“ Decay of Piep. 
To reprove, © Admoniſh him as a brother, 2 
2. Theſſal. iii. 15. To give a perſon a hint, to 
warn. © As Moſes was admoniſhed of God," 
Heb, viii. 5. To put in mind of a fault, 
ADMO/NISHER, S. | from admoniſh, and 
er | the perſon who reminds another of his 
duty, and reproves him for his faults, 
ADMONIVSHMENT, S. [from admoriſs] 
a hint by which a perſon is reproyed for his 
faults, or reminded of his duty, 
ADMONPUTION, S. [ admonitio, Lat.] a 
hint of duty. A reminding a perſon of hi 
duty, or reproof for the neglect of it. A ſtate 
of reveretial awe and obedience to the war. 
ings that are given, © Bring them up in the 
admonition of the Lord.“ Epbeſ. vi. 4. 
ADMONUTIONER, S. I from admonitier, 
and er] a perſon fond of giving advice, Uſe 
ſometimes in a ludicrous ſenſe, |, 
ADMO/NITORY, Adj. [ admonitoriu, 
Lat.] that which gives and excites us to the 
performance of a duty. « Admonitory, open- 
ing what is convenient for us to do.“ Hoke, 
To ADMOY/VE, V. A. [admoveo, Lat.] to 
move towards, to approach, or bring nearer to, 
If unto the powder of loadſtone, or iron, 
we admode the north pole of the loadftone," 
Bren. 
ADNA'TA, Part. [from adnaſcer] in Ana. 
tomy, applied to a coat of the eye, called u. 
nica adnata; and likewiſe conjurFive or albu- 
genca. It is that which is called the white of 
the eye, and 1s formed by the tendons of the 
muſcles which move it; likewiſe, thoſe things 
which grow upon animal or vegetable bodies, 
ſuch as wool, hair, horns on the former ; and 
tungi, miſleto, or other excreſcences on the 
latter. —In Gardening, thoſe off- ſets produced 
from bulbous rooted plants, cloſely connectei 
with the parent plant, as in the narciſſus, am- 
ryllis, Sc. which in a year or two grow tothe 
ſize of the original, roots. 
A0, S. [from a expletive and do, in the 
ſame manger as the French à in affaire, of 4 
and faire to do] difficulty, when following 
much; ** With much ado he partly kept u. 
wake,” Diyd. With the prepoſition abcat 
buſtle, noiſe, or tumult. “ All this ads about 
Adam's fatherhood.” Locke, With the word! 
great, or mere, it ſignifies a greater appearance Bp 
or ſhow of buſineſs than what is real, and h 
| taken in a ludicrous ſenſe. © I made no mr Wil 
ado, but took all.“ Shakeſp. Hen. IV. 
AD O*CTO, [ Lat. to the eighth] a term 
uſed by ſome philoſophers, to denote the highet 
or ſuperlative degree, becauſe, in diſtinguiſhing 
qualities, they never went beyond the eight), 
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FLA 
es 


fluid with another by mixing. © By azzixion 


EE} nur. Sc.“ Bacen. 


| ſhe fate of a growing youth, commenci" 


ADOLF/SCENCE, S. [adoleſcentia, Lat] 


en 


AD 0 

grom his infaney, and ending at his full growth; ö 
and laſting as long as the fibres continue to in- 

creaſe in dimenſion or firmneſs; commonly 
computed to between fifteen and twenty - fi ve, 

if not thirty years of age. The Romans com- 

ited it from twelve to twenty. five in males, 

and to twenty-one in females. A tedious 

time of childhood and adoleſcence.” Bentley, 
AbO NIC, Adj. [from Adonis] in Poetry, a 
ſhort verſe conſiſting only of a dactyl and ſpon- 
dee; and derives its name from its being uſed 
in the dirges made to lament the loſs of Adonis. 
ADO NIS, S. [Heb. pleaſure] in Mytho- 
Jogy, the ſon of Cynaras, king of Cyprus, by 
inceſt; a favourite of the goddeſs Venus ; he 
was ſo beautiful, that ſhe carried him away by 


2 violence; and forſook the celeſtial abodes for 

i the ſake of his company. But he being at laſt 
te ſlain by an Erymanthian boar, the goddeſs was 
u inconſolable for his loſs; which was likewiſe 
he celebrated by an annual mourning z and the 
river Byblis's becoming red was generally eſ- 

„ teemed as a proper time to begin the ceremony. 
ed Adonia ſacra, were the ſolemn ceremonies 
hinted at above, which were celebrated at 

ut, Byblis, in the temple of Venus, in honour of 
he venus, and in memory of Adonis. Adonidis 
Ne "2 borti, or the gardens of Adonis, were pots of 
ir, WEE flowers carried in the proceſſion ; they became 
| to proverbial, to ſignify tranſient pleaſure z and 
to, are, by modern botaniſts, applied to thoſe 
on, plants and flowers which grow in pots, and are 
* {et on the outſides of windows, balconies, &c. 


To ADO'PT, V. A. [adopto, Lat. ] to ſub- 
ſtitute another perſon's ſon inſtead of one's 
own, and make him capable of inheriting, as if 


bye ſo by nature. Yet J could ſome adopted heir 
e of provide.“ Dryd. To acquire, in oppoſition 
the BE co what is inherent by nature. To rely or 
inge confide in, and make uſe of as if our own. 

dies, ADO PTION, S. [adeptio, Lat.] The act 
and by which a perſon takes the child of another 
| the JJ 7-2 5. | 


Qed WR which is adopted, in oppoſition to a ſon by 

ama Procreation. 5 | DE 

o the Wl ADO'RABLE, Adj. [adorable, Fr.] that 
== which is worthy of, and ought to receive di- 

n the vine honour, 5 | 

of i ADO'RABLENESS, S. [of adorable, and 


owing N s Goth. ] the quality which renders a being 


pt i» worthy of divine honours. 


uced 8 _ ADOPTIVE, Adj. [adeptivus, Lat. ] that | 


ADR 
a high degree of regard, reverence, eſteem, 
and homage. _ | Toe : 
ADO'RER, S. [ from adore and er] one who 
pays divine honours to the Deity, One who 
has a great and reverential regard. He was 


ſo ſevere an adorer of truth.“ Clarend. In 
common converſation, a lover who almoſt 


[idolizes the object of his affection. 


To ADO*RN, V. A. [adorno, Lat. ] to ſet 


huſband.” Rev, xxi. 2. To deck with orna- 
ments. To convey ſplendor, or pomp. To 
be embelliſhed, or graced with oratory, and 
elegance of language. | 


ADO'RNMENT, S. [from adorn] the ad- 


the faculties of the mind. | 
ADO'WN, Prep. towards the ground, 


ders fell her length of hair.“ Dryd. 


or great roots of a plant, which is {mall and 


thorny, with thin lender leaves, and grows 
in ſeveral parts in the Levant, The gum is of 


different colours, as white, red, and black. Tt 


muſt be choien clear, ſmooth, and twiſting, It 
is of great uſe in medicine. Skinners and cur- 
riers uſe great quantities of it in preparing 


their leather, and prefer the red and black, 
though all others uſe the white or grey. 


ADRIAN, IV. pope of Rome, born at 


Langley near St, Alban's in Hertfordſhire: His 
orignal name being Nich. Brekeſpere. When 
he applied to be admitted into the abbey at St. 
Alban's, he was rejected by abbot Richard, 
which ſet him upon trying his fortune abroad. 


By his merits and integrity, he acquired the 
pontifical dignity in 1154, and aſſumed the 


name of Adrian, On the news of his promo- 
tion, Henry II. ſent Robert, abbot of St. Al- 


ban's, in company with three biſhops, tc com- 
, pany p 


pliment him, who offering him ſome valuable 
good- nature, I will not accept your gifts, 
becauſe, when I deſired to take the habit in 
your monaſtery, you rejected me.“ Sir, 
anſwered the abbot, We could by no means 


| receive you, it being repugnant to the will of 


God, whole providence reſerved you for greater 


things.” The pope replied, © 1 thank you 


for this polite and obliging anſwer ;** and 
added, Deareſt abbot, ask boldly, whatever 
you defire, I ſhall be always ready to ſere St. 
Alban, as I am mylelf his diſciple.” He ab- 


ſolved Henry from his oath, not to ſet aſide 


his father's will; had his ſtirrup held by Fre- 


derick, king of the Romans, as he mounted his 
horſe, and is reported to have died in 1159, by 


poiſon, or choaked by a fly as he was drinking, 


ADRVET, Adv. [drcif, Iſl. to be toſſed a- 


bout, drifan or adrifan, Sax. ] driven at the 


pleaſure ot a torrent. In a figurative ſenſe, at 


abc, ADO RABLV, Adv. [from adorable and ly 
abou: of the Sax. lic] in a manner worthy of divine 
wort  worthip. | 5 = 
arance Wi ADOR ACTION, S. [adoratio, Lat.] the 
and h act of worſhipping, including in it reverence, 
10 net efieem, and love. The external act of homage 
paid to God, diſtinguiſhed from mental wor- 
a tem Wy ſhip, „By way of external adoration. Ho- 
highet E mage paid to perſons in high poſts, or in great 
uiſhing Wy eſteem. What is thy toll, O adoration 2” 
eighth, 3% Sb deſp Hen. V. . 0 1 8 
„ LA To aDboRE, v. A. Cadore, Lat.] to reve- 


aencit i rence, to hongur with divine worſhip, To pay 


random, without reſtraint, or following the 


= 


firſt impulſe. 


off with dreſs. © As a bride adorneth tor her 


vantage of ornament, applied both to dreſs and 


downwards, or down. Adogon her ſhoul- 


ADRAG AN TH, S. [in Medicine] Gum 
Dragon; it diſtils by inciſion from the trunk 


preſents, he reſuſed them, ſaying, with ęreat 


"Ds  ADROAT, 


—— — —— 


— cunning, or crafty. 


| Have the power of contracting thoſe parts. 


to produce, In a mercantile ſenſe, to pay che 
Charges of an undertaking before the time of 
reimburſement arrives. To give or lend a per- 
ſon money or commodities, before he begins 


coming forwards, to approach. Gradation, or 
gradual increaſe. Raifing to a higher degree of 
digęnity or perfection. 


to the enemy. 


to a higher ſtation; preferment. Raiſing to a 
greater pitch of perfection, improvement. 


ſtratagem, or cunning. *© Defigning to take 


poſſeſſed of advantages; refined by ſuperior 


ADV 
ADRO!T, Adj. [Fr. from adroit, dexte- ; 
rous] one who is very active; dexterous, to profit. Uſeful or 


ADV 


tage, avantageux, 771 that which conduceg 


erviceable. 


ADVANTA'GEOUSLY, Adv. [from ad. 


ADRO'ITNESS, S. [from adroit, and N'S/ vantageous and ly] in a manner conducing to 
Goth. ] dexterity ; readineſs, activity; aſſi- convenience, or profit. 


duity. © Neither this nor the preceding word 
ſee m to be perfealy naturalized.** Fobnſon. | 
ADR'Y, Adj. [from @ and dry] in want of 


convenience. 


To ADVE'NE, V. A. [advenio, Lat.] to 


drink; thirſty. _ | | | become a part of a thing, including his idez 
 ADSCITETIOUS, AJ}, [adſciritivs, Lat.] [of ſomething ſuperadded, and not eſſential, 


taken in to ſupply or complete, added unnecei- 
farily. Spurious; interpolated, and not ge- 
nuine; borrowed, or counterfeit, | 
 ADSTRIUCTION, S. [ adftri&is, Lat.] the 
act of binding together; contracting into a 
leſſer compaſs; applied to medicines which | 


To ADVA'NCE, V. A. [avancer, Fr.] to 
bring forward, with relation to place. To raiſe 
to a higher poſt; to prefer. To exalt, by im- 
provement. To adorn, heighten, to communi- 
cate honour, To haſten the growth, applied to 
vegetables. To propoſe; to offer to the public; 


the buſineſs which is to reimburſe it. 

To ADVANCE, V. N. to come forward. 

To make a progreſs. 333 
ADVA'NCE, S. [from advance] the act of 


ADVANCE FOtSSE, or DITCH, in For- 
tification, a ditch, drawn round the eſplanade 
or glacis of a place, as far as the counterſcarpe, 
to prevent a ſurprize from the befiegers. [See 
FOSSE] Advance Guaod, [avant guarde,Fr.] is 
the firſt line of an army in battle array next 
 ADVA'NCEMENT, S. [from advance] 
the act of gaining ground, progreſs, © It 
makes daily advancements,” Swift. Promotion 


P OE 
ADVANTAGE, S. [avantage, Fr.] uſed 


with f or over before the perſon, the better 


of a perſon, or ſuperiority. Uled with make, 
tale, or get it implies ſuperiority acquired by 


advantage, and profecute him.” Swift. A 


favourale opportunity, In Mercantile affairs, | 
a premium, or profit greater than what can 


be claimed by law; “ You neither lend nor 
borrow upon advantage. Merch, of Ven, 
To ADVANTAGE, V. A. [avantage, 
Fr.] to benefit, To improve, promote, or for- 
ward. To acquire profit; to profit. 
ADVANTAGEPD, Pat from advantage] 


attai ments. 5 


dangers. | 


preſ. of advenio, Lat. to come to] that which 
is ſuperadded ; additional, incidental. EI. 
trinſically advenient.. Glany. Vet further 
removed by advenient deception.“ Brown, 

ADVE'NT, S. [adventys, Lat. a coming, 


Jan approach] the ſpace of four weeks ſet apan 


by the church, as a preparation for the ap- 
proaching feſtival of Chriſtmas, * 
ADVENTINE, Adj. [| adventinus, Lat. of 


to that which is natural. Be 
ADVENTUITIOUS, Adi. adventitius,Lat,] 
that which is ſuperadded, or acquired, in oppo- 
fition to natural, That which is not of the 
ſame nature. Additional, or increaſed. ** 49. 
ventitious fires raiſed by high meats. Dryd, 

ADVE'NTURE, S. [avanture, Fr.] an 
incident, which is not under our direction; a 
hazard, Hazarding all dangers. © Reſolved 
to take Quebec at all Adventures. Wolf. 
An attempt in which ſome riſque is run, © O, 
failing in the adventure, die.“ Dryd, An 
incident, or occurrence. In Commerce, 2 
parcel of goods, ſent by ſea, at a perſon's own 
riſque, to foreign parts. 

To ADVENTURE, V.N. to ftand the 
change, to run the riſque. ** I have adver- 
tured to try.“ Shgkeſp. In an active ſenſe, to 
endanger. *© Adventured his life. Judg ix. ij. 
ADVENTURER, S. [avanturier, Fr.] 
one who ſeeks occaſions of hazard; one who 
expoſes himſelf to danger; a knight-errant, 

. ADVE'NTUR OUS, Adj. [avantureux,Fr.] 
that is ready to expoſe himſelf to the greatel 


ADVE'NTUROUSLY, Adv. [from ad. 
venturous, and ly] in a hazardous, daring, and 
bold manner, BI ies 
ADVE'NTURESOME, Adj. from adver- 
ture, and ſome, of ſum, Sax. Theſe words wete 
formerly wrote like the Saxon, ſrom whence 
they derive their termination, as zeilſum] in1 
manner ſubje& to hazard. 
A'DVERB, S. [ adverbiun;, Lat. from adto, 
and verbum a verb} in Grammar, a word joined 
to a verb, adjective, or participle, to ſhev 


[their manner, degree, or quantity, Thus, bt 


runs ſwiftly ; the word i is an adved 
joined to the verb runs, to ſhow the mannet 
in which the action of running is performed; 
and as this term is moſt commonly joined will 
verbs, it derives its name from thence. 

ADVERBIAL, Adj. [adverbialis] thit 


ADVANTAGEOUS, Adj. [from advan- 


which is uſed in the ſenſe of an adverb. 


ADVE/NIENT, Part, [adveniens, pat, 


advenio] that which is acquired, in oppoſition | : 


0 place book 


# farius, Lat. ] one who ſets himſelf in oppoſition 
to another. An enemy, or one who ſeeks to 


neut is an adverſative conjunction. 


3 | rently, by Milton] contrary. ** Twice by ad 
3 back.“ Shakeſp. Henry VI. Acting in oppo- 
te directions. Figuratively, contrary to the 
W wiſh or deſire. 
Ws ceſsful; calamitous, in oppoſition to proſper- 


ting in ſuſpence, To give a perſon notice or 


or wanted in the news- papers, or by hand- bills, 


| lication, a notice of a thing in a news- paper; 


thing loſt, &c. and a reward for bringing it to 


| vertiſements. | , Sa bg PY 
ADVERTISING, Part. active in giving 


ADV 
ADVE/RBIALLY, Adv. like, or in the |or have, information, news, or intelligence. 


er of, an adverb, 3 
 ADVERSA/RI A, 8. [Lat.] a common- 


W VERSARY, S. [adverſaire, Fr. adver- 


do another an injury | 
ADVE/RSATIVE, Adj. ſadverſativus, 

Lat.] in Grammar, a word which implies op- 
ction, or contraſt; as in this ſentence, 

« This diamond is oriental, but it is rough.“ 


ADVERSE, Adj. [ adverſus, Lat. in proſe 
|: is now accentedon the firſt ſyllable; in verſe, 
on the firſt by Shakeſpeare and Roſcommon ; 
on the laſt by Dryden; and on either, indiffe- 


verſe winds from England's bank——Drove 
Applied to condition, unſuc- 


ous, = 
ADVERSITY, S. [adverſitas, Lat. ] a ſtate 
which is oppoſite to our wiſhes, and the cauſe 
of ſorrow. „% no. 
A/DVERSELY, or A/DVERSLY, Adj. 
in an adverſe, or unhappy manner; diſsgree- 
ab] f Do oe DEL a 
To ADVE RT, V. N. [ adverto, Lat. of ad 
to, and verto to turn] to take notice of; to re- 
gard, obſerve, or attend to: with the particle 
to before the object. Not capable at once to 
advert to more than one ching. Ray on Creat. 


ADVE'RTENCE, S. {from advert] atten- 


tion to; regard to; confideration of. 
_ ADVE/RTENCY, SS I from a4vert] atten- 
tion; regard; conſideration; heedfulneſs. 

To ADVERTYSE, V A, [advertir, Old 


8 Fr. now accented on the laſt, but by Shake- | 


ſpeare on the ſecohd ſyllable] to determine a 
information, To publith a thing loſt, found, 
with a deſcription of its peculiarities; now 
practiſed inſtead of crying it. | 
ADVERTISEMENT, S. [accented ſome- 
times on the third ſyllable, from adwertiſement, 
Fr. ] admonition ; inſtruction; advice. Pub- 


or an article, containing the deſcription of a 


a place named. 


ADVERTISER, 8. [from advertiſe and | 


or] he that brings, or gives intelligence, or 
Information, The paper which contains ad- 


> 


intelligence, advice, or admonition, © 

ADVUCE, S. [advis or avis, Fr.] opinion 
or counſel] ; inſtruction; the reſult of judi- 
cious reflection; prudence, or diſcretion. Fol- 


A DU 


ADVTCE-BOAT, S. [compound word] a 
veſſel uſed by the ſtate to bring or carry intel- 
gence, | 


ADVI'SEABLE, Adj. [from adviſe and 
aval, Sax, ] that which may, or is fit to be 
adviſed; prudent, | 
ADVI'SEABLENESS, S, the quality 
which renders a thing proper to be adviſed; 
fitneſs, propriety,  - 5 
To ADVVSE, V. A. [aviſer, Fr.] to re- 
commend a thing as uſeful. To give a perſon 
an idea or hint of; to remind. To inform, or 
give intelligence of an action tranſacted at a 
diſtance. | 5 | FEE | 
To ADVISE, V. N. uſed with the particle 
wth before the perſon, to conſult. © He ad- 
vrſed zoith his companions.” Fohnſon. To 
conſider; to examine; to give one's opinion. 
ADVTSED, Part. [from adviſe] deliberate; 
guided by prudence after a due examination of 
= nature and conſequences. Done on pur- 
poſe. | 2 5 | | 
- ADVISEDLY, Adv. in a deliberate man- 
ner; with due confideration ; prudently. With 
any peculiar defign ; on purpoſe. ee. 
ADVI/SEDNESS, S. a ftate wherein a 
perſon has taken the advice and counſel of 
others; deliberation ; caution. 5 
ADVUSEMENT, S. [aviſement, Fr.] ad- 
vice, or counſel, Prudence and circumſpection. 
ADVUVSER, S. [from adviſe and er] he 
that gives advice or counſel; an adviſer, or 
counſellor. 5 | 


 ADULA'TION, S. [adulatio, Lat.] the 


his due: including in it too high a commenda- 
tion of his virtues and excellencies, and an en- 
tire neglect of his defects. With titles blown 
from adulation.”” Shakeſp. Hen. Vo 
ADULA/TOR, 8. [from adulor, Lat. to 
flatter] a flatterer; one who pays a higher 
compliment to another than he deſerves. _ 
 ADULA/TORY, Adj. ſadu'atorius, Lat. . 
in a flattering or complimental manner. 


| ADU/LT, Part. [of adultus, Part, of ado- 
| /eſco, to grow ſtrong, c.] grown up; arrived 
to the age of diſcretion, 3 5 

ADU/LT, S. [ſee ADULT, Part.] one 
who is arrived at the intermediate age between 
infancy and manhood. | RP 


ADU/LTERANT, Part, [ adulterans, Lat.] 
the perſon who is guilty of adultery ; or thing 
which debaſes by admixture, „ 

To ADU'LTERATE, V. A. [adulturer, 
Fr, adytero, Lat.] to violate the bed of a 
married perſon by unlawful knowledge. To 
corrupt or debaſe by ſome foreign mixture. 
«© To adulterate them with ſalt-petre. Boyle. 
To ſpoil, by incorporating foreign words. 
The preſent war has ſo adulterated our 
tongue.“ Spectator. | | 

ADU'/LTERATED, ſſee to ADULTE- 


lowed by the particle with, conſultation, or RATE} fiowing from, or owing to the crime 
deliberation, Uſed with the Word receive of aguitery, 2. Counterfeit, though reſem- 


bling 


act of beftowing more praiſe on a perſon than 


. Debaſed by mixture. Pe 
ADU'LTERATENESS, S. the quality, or king's, | | 
. ADVOCA/TION, S. [from adworaty 


ADULTERA'TION, S. adulteratio, Lat. the office of an advocate. My adwocatin 
the act of corrupting by a foreign mixture; | is not now in tune.“ Orhel. 


| perſon guilty of lying with his neighbour's 


with another man. | 


_ vitious quality] guilty of adultery. Baſe and 


_ Scripture language underft 
contract with the Deity, n 


_ Falſe to the marriage bed. Figuratively, 
- - dolatry.. :- | 


to give a ſlight reſemblance, or faint likeneſs, 
_ alluding to that of ſhadows, with reſpect to the 


the act of giving a flight repreſentation, or 


of that we mean.“ Bac. Nat. Hi. An im- 


Coat is fo obicured, that nothing but the bare 


Aagainſt any tenet, or action. This term is 
jn Scripture, applied in both the firſt ſenſes 


: Pope. Lord Advocate, one of the officers of 


ADV 


22 De | yas 
bling in appearance, yet inferior in value. 3. 


ſtate of being adulterate, counterfeit, 


or endeavouring to make things paſs for more 


than their intrinſic value, by its reſemblance ſ te 


to ſomething better. A thing which 1s de- 


baſed, or in a debaſed ſtate, ** Such tranſla- | from ewouzr, Fr. to confeſs] he that has the 
tions are like the adu/teraticn of the nobleſt ; 
wines. Pelton's Claſſ. | 


ADU'LTERER, S. [adulter, Lat.] the 


wife. CE” I | 
ADU!'LTERESS, S. a woman guilty of the 
crime of violating her huſband's bed, by lying 


_ ADU/LTERINE, Adj. [adulterine, Fr. 
of adulterinus, Lat.] In Common Law, a 
chiid got in adultery. 1 | 
ADU/LTEROUS, Adj. [from adulter, and 
the Latin termination ofus, which ſignifies a 


corrupted z idolatrous; the Jews being in. 
S to be under a 


unlike that of 
matrimony. © An adulterous generation ſeek- 
eth a fign.”” Matt. xii. 39. 


 ADU/LTERY, S. {aculterium, Lat.] in 
its primary ſignification, the cyme of being 


To ADU/MBRATE, v. A. [adzmbro, of: 
ad and wmbra, Lat. a ſhadow] to ſhadow; 


bodies by which they are formed, 
ADUMBRA'TION, S. [from adumbrate} 


illuſtration.. “ To make ſome adumbration 


perfect reſemblance, like that of a ſhadow. 
A faint glimmering, a diftant and confuſed 
likeneſs, In Heraldry, when any figure in a, 


profile, or outline, is viſible. 5 

ADñ/ VOC ATE, S. [advicatus, Lat.] in 
the general import of the word, one who has 
the pleading or management of the cauſe; in 
a more confined ſenſe the patron of it. One 
who vindicates, or anſwers objections made 


to Chriſt, © We have an advocate with the 
Father.“ 1 Jobn, ii. 1. Uſed with the par- 
tice jor, befure the perſon or thing, for which 
the plea is uſed, © Advocates for folly.” 


ſtate in Scotland, who gives his advice in all 
| caſes about making or executing laws, defends 
the king's rights in all public meetings, pro- 
ſecutes all capital crimes before the juſticiaty; 
concurs in all purſuits, wherein the king has 


unleſs when acting as an ordinary lord of fel. 
ſions, in which caſe he can plead only the 


| of preſenting to a living, were generally great 


brittle. “ Such a heat as will not render the 


| ADU/STED, Part, [from ade] burnt, u 


EDI 


ADVOU/TRY, S. [awvoutrie, Fr.] ay. 
-ADVOWE, S. [ advoue, or avoue, Fr 


right of advowſon, tee 
ADVO/WSON, er ADVO/WSEN, 5, , 
right to preſent to a benefice, in the Common 
Law, becauſe thoſe who had obtained the right 


benefaQors to it. Covell, 
To ADU'RE, V. N. [aduro, Lat.] t 
conſume by fire, to burn up. Such a depry 
of heat, which doth mellow and not adi“ 
Bac. Nat. Hiſt, 5 

ADU/ST, Part. [aduſtus, Lat. from adin 
burnt up, ſcorched, and thereby render; Wi 
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body aduſ, or fragile. Bac. Able to bum 
ſcorching hot. In Medicine and Philoſoph, 
thoſe humours and that habit of body which i 
ariſe from a fermentation of choler and bik, 
and betokens warmth of temper, choleric, 


ſet on fire, Warm, with reſpect to the hy. 
mours of the body, or temper. _. gh 
ADU/STABLE, Adj. [from aduſt] th 
which may be burnt or ſcorched up. = 
ADU'STION, S. [from adaſt] the act of 
burning up, or drying. Applied to the blood, i 
is the evaporating its moſt ſubtile particles y | 
heat, and leaving the groſſer, as half-parchei, Wl 
In Phyſic, an inflammation about the brain Wi 
and its membranes, attended with a hollow. 
neſs in the eyes, a pale colour, and a drynes 
/ 5, 3 
E, a diphthong, wherein the ſound of the 
A 1s very obſcure, uſed by the Romans ani i 
Saxons, but ſeems now quite out of uſe amony Wi 
modern writers, being changed for the ſimp Wi 
e, as in equator, eguinoctial, and even” it 
Eneas. 1 „ „„ 
ZEA/CA, S. [from Afacus] a folem 
feaſt, celebrated at gina, in honour dt 
ZEacus, their king; who, on account of hi 
impartial diſtribution of juſtice to his ſub- 
jeas, is ſuppoſed, by the ancients, to be 
conſtituted one of the judges in the world d 
ſpirits. „ . = 
DES, S. [Lat.] in Roman antiquity, 1 Wl 
chapel diſtinguiſhed from a temple, on account Bi 
of its not being conſecrated, = 
Z/DILE, S. [of ædes, Lat. a temple 
a Roman . magiſtrate, deriving their name 
from their being ſurveyors of the building 
both public and private; ſuch as baths 
aquteducts, bridges, and roads; they inſpectet 
the weights and meaſures; took cognizane 
of diſorderly. houſes ; reviſed all- plays be, 
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os” os 


intereſt; and is at liberty to plead all cauſes, 


mm «nt , rr FAM, 


fore their being exhibited ; had the — 
: | FE | K 


ARA 


Ihe as of the ſenate, and the examination of 
n books, which were intended for publi- 
A tion. | | 5 
5 © £'GILOPS, 8. [auyinul, Gr.] in Me- 
W icing, a tumour or ulcer in the great angle or 
corner of the eye, either with, or without an 
ö inflammation. | RO 
F/GIPAN, S. [from aiyog, Gr. a goat, 
and Pan] a term applied to Pan and other 


the g. who are ſuppoſed not to have a hu- 
9 on face, like the ſylvans, but that of a 
8.29 gcat; the upper part of their body reſem- 
mon dling that animal, and the lower painted with 
right a fiſh's tail. 8 | ES 
preat GIS, S. [from aiyog, Gr: a goat] in 
Mythology, the name given to the ſhield or 
] 0 buckler of Jupiter, or Pallas. It derives its 
egrte name from Jupiter's covering his ſhield with 


the ſkin of the goat Amalthea, which he 1s 
reported to have ſucked, This buckler he after- 


din wards gave to Minerva, whoſe ſhield is called 
dered by this name. „ | 

r the A//GLOGUE, S. [from atyog, Gr. a goat, 
burn, and Aeg, Gr. a diſcourſe] a ſpecies of poetry, 
ophy, wherein ruſtics are intr@@uced as the actors. 
hich In its primary ſignification, it ſignified a dia- 


logue in verſe, between goatherds, from Theo- 
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having introduced thoſe characters therein; 
but now it goes by the denomination of a paſ- 
coral, or poem wherein the perſons are ſhep- 
WE herds; from the Lat. paſtor, a ſhepherd, 


an obſcure ſpeech} a propoſition put in obſcure, 


blood, and often contradictory terms, in order to 
les by BRAS exerciſe the ſagacity of a perſon; or an ob- 


= ſcure deſcription of a thing, delivered in ſuch 
terms, as render the explication difficult, and 
the meaning not intelligible at firſt fight. 

= J/EF/OLUS, S. [from els, in Mythology, 
the god of wind] the name of a ventilator, or 
WF machine uſed to extract foul air out of rooms, 
called Tidd's ZEolus, from the inventor, 


critus, the author of this ſpecies of poetry, | 


ENIGMA, S. [amypa, from awog, Gr. 


E T H 


| taxed the world] in Chronology, a fixed point 
of time, from which any computation com- 


mences or begins. | | 
 ZERA/RIUM, S. [Lat. from æs copper, 
which was the only money in uſe till the 
485th year of Rome] the public treaſury of 
the Roman fate, like our bank, or exchequer; 
it was erected under auguſtus, and maintained 
by yearly voluntary contributions, and guarded 
by three of the emperor's life-guards, ſtiled 
præfedti ærarii. | 3 
AE RIAL, Adj. 
of air. Produced by the air. 
the air. Placed in the air; lofty; high. 
AE'RIAL PERSPECTIVE, the art of 
giving a proper diminution to the ſhades and 
light of colours, and ſize of objects, in pro- 
portion to the ſuppoſed diſtance of the object 
7767 | 
AE'RIANS, S. [ Aeriani from Aerius] a re- 


[a&r1us, Lat.] conſiſting 


ligious ſect in the fourth century, who derived 
their name from Aerius their founder. 
A/ERIE, S. [airie, Fr.] a neſt appropri- 


ated to hawks, and other birds of prey, 


nature and properties of the air. 
AEROMANCV, S. [from ane, Gr. air, 
foretelling by the air. | ; 
 A'FROMETRY, S. [ang, Cr, and 
peTew, Gr, to meaſure] the art of meaſuring 
the air, comprehending the laws of motion, 
gravitation, preſſion, elaſticity, rarefaction, 
condenſation, &c. See PNEUMATICS. 


AERO/SCOPY, S. [ane, Gr. air, and 
oxomew, to look into] the obſervation of the 


reſembling or belonging to ihe ruſt of copper. 
Applied to colour, it is by ſome deſcribed as 
a green, and by others as a brown. | 


ZERU'GOS, S. [Lat.] ruft, particularly 
that of copper; verdigreaſe. „ 
copper put into a crucible, with alternate 
a hot charcoal 
ſumed. 
affected with that paſſion at the approach } 
ſitive. 

good way into the land. 


vapour hath. _ | 


ATHER.,S.[aivne,Gr 


ter, finer and rarer than air, commencing trom 


Among ZE/OLIPILE, S. Aloe ni, Holus's 
ſimple gates, from Alchog, ZEolus, the god of winds, 
en” n and xu, gates] an hydraulic inſtrument, 
conſiſting of a hollow copper ball, with a 
"lem: WR ſlender neck and pipe, having a ſmall ori- 
our of fice; which being filled with water, and very 
of hit much heated by fire, will afford a vapour, 
s ſub- which iſſues out with a prodigious violence 
to be and noiſe, The ſtronger the fire, the more 
orld of violent will be the force of the team, till the 
„vater is entirely evaporated, It is filled by 
vit 1 heating it red hot, and holding the pipe under 
ccount water, which will aſcend by the preſſure of] 
| the atmoſphere. %% 
emple] {E/RA, S. [Lat. of uncertain etymology. 
nam! N Sepulveda ſuppoſes it to be compoſed of the ab- 
110103, WE breviature, A. ER, A. annus etat. Auguſti: 
baths, occaſioned by the Spaniards beginning their 
ſpectel N computation from the time they were ſubject 
ai ae BR to Auguſtus, Voſſius is of the ſame opinion. 
e be. Ihdore derives it from ra, the plural of æs, 
lg or the tribute money with which Avguſtus 


through all the regions of ſpace. 


[the limits of our atmoſphere, and expanded 


Arg“. 


Inhabiting 


AERO/LOGY, S. Cane, Gr. air, and 
Ne, Gr. a diſcourſe] a diſcourſe on the 


— 


and Gννν,,ô, divination] the art of divining or 


ZARU'GINOUS, Adj. [from erugo, Lat.] 5 


 ZESU'STUM, [Lat. burnt or calcine4 25 
copper] in Chemiſtry, made of thin plates of 


layers of ſulphur and falt, and continued on 
fire, till che ſulphur is con- 


SCH VNO/MEN Os, part. as. 
„S., aſhamed; this plant ſhrinking as if 


in Botany, applied to thoſe plants called Sen- 


A'STUARY, S. [eftuarium, Lot.] ia 
Geography, an arm of the fea, running a 
In Pharmacy, a 


| from ar9zuv,to burn 
or flame, Anax goras ſuppoſing it to be of the 
nature of fire] in Phyſics, a thin ſubtile mat- 


AF F 
| Shakeſp. Hen. IV. This word is now obſoly, 
Sedley being perhaps the laſt author in which 
it qccurs. Johnſon. * 
AfFFABLLITV, S. [affabilite, Fr. af 
bilitas, Lat.] a quality which renders a perl 
eaſy to be ſpoke to; including modeſty, el 
nature and condeſcenſion ; generally apple 


AF E 

THE RIAL, Adj. [ætberius, Lat.] 
ſomething which belongs to, or partakes of 
the nature of æther. Ætberial ſpace, or re- 
gion, is that ſpace in the heavens, where the 
pure unmixed æther is ſuppoſed to be found; 
and'figuratively, is uſed for heavenly. Aibe- 
rial oil, in Chemiſtry, named likewiſe eſſen- 


alous 
tronf 
ith al 
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tial, is a fine, ſubtile, eſſential oil, approach: 
ing neerly to the nature of a ſpirit. The 
pure liquor, which riſes next after the ſpirit, 
in diſtilling turpentine, is termed the ætberial 
oil of turpentine. 
ZETHIO'PS MINERAL, compound 
word; it derives its name from its colour, 
which is black, and ſuppoſed to reſemble the 
complexion of the Ethiopians] in Pharma- 
cy, a preparation of equal quantities of quick- 
Klver and flour of brimftone, ground in a ſtone 
or iron mortar, till they become black, and 
no particles of quickſilver remain viſible, It 
is preſcribed as an ointment in the itch, and 
other cutaneous eruptions. CR 
 ATIO!LOGY, S. [ai 
Aria, Gr. a cauſe, and Acſo;, Gr. a dil- 
courſe] in Medicine, a diſcourſe explaining 
the cauſes of a diſeaſe, 3 | 
TN, S. [from «fn, of aide, Gr. to 
burn, Heb. a furnace] a burning mountain, 
the higheſt of any in Sicily. The inhabitants | 
call it Monte Gibello, or by contraction, Mon 
SGibello, i. e, the mount of mounts; for the 
Saracens, when maſters of Sicily, called it 
Sibel; pronounced by the Germans Gebel, or 
ESCeipſel, the ſummit of a hill; ſo that the name 
Monte, Italian for a mount, ſeems, when 
Joined to the Saracen, to denote both the great 
impreſſion its ravages made on their minds, 
and likewiſe to ſhew, that, in making a com- 
pound of two words in different languages, 
which imply the ſame thing, they were not 
very nice in their obſervation of analogy. Its 
aſcent from Catanea is 30,000 paces, but on 
the fide next Randazzo, only 20, ooo; its cir- 
cumference, at the bottom, is about 100, ooo; 
it is of a circular form, and terminates in a 
peak, reſembling a ſugar loaf. The bottom 
is planted with corn and ſugar-canes, the 
middle with woods, olive-trees, and vines, 
and the top is covered with ſnow all the year. 
The prodigious quantity of burning matter 
ejected, and the earthquakes attending its 
eruptions, have occafioned terrible devaſtations 
and calamities. During that eruption of 1693, 
fifteen or ſixteen towns, eighteen eſtates, with 
men and cattle, beſides villages, and 93,000 
ſouls, were deſtroyed. | 
AFAR, Adv. [of à expletive, and far of 
Feor, or feorran, Sax] at a diſtance. Figu- 
ratively, foreign or ſtrange. Diſtant, in op- 
poſition to intimate friendſhip, = _ 
AFE'ARED, Part. [from fear] to be ſtruck 
Witch apprehenſions at the proſpect of ſome 
approaching evil, or ſome miſchievous or ca- 
lamitous object; to be frighted; or afraid. 


Fabilis, Lat.] eaſily to be ſpoken to, on 3. 
count of complaiſance, good- nature, and col. 
deſcenſion. 


vil and complaiſant behaviour. See Appz. 
BILITY, Adv. in an affable, courteous, wy 
complaiſant manner, - _ | 


done, or to be done. Employment. The con 
cerns and tranſactions of a nation. 
ſtances or the condition of a perſon, Bufineſs,j 
a ludicrous ſenſe, joined with little, an intrigy, 
|< He had a little affair with miſs Fiſher,” 

40, Gr. from 
effetum, ſupine of afficio, Lat.] to produce y 
effect, to cauſe, uſed with the particle wiz 


o ſuperiors, | | 
_ A/FFABLE, verbal Adj. [ affable, Pr. af. 


A/FFABLENESS, S, courteouſnek; g. 


AFFA'IR, 8. [ affaire, Fr,] ſomethin 
Circum. 


| feri 
nes 


To AFFECT, V. A. Lafee, F. 


To act upon, To influence. To excite, ſtir i 
tendency ; to aſſume; to tend to. To be fon 
ward manner. 3 * 
AFFECTA/TION, S. [affe#atio, Lat. u 
which we have no claim. 
peculiarly fond of. Diſpoſed, with the vo 
antic, liſping, and affected phantaſies. Ra . 
has more of appearance than reality. 
tinguiſhed from hypocriſy by its object, tl 
AFFE/CTIO 
fondneſs, regard, or good-will. Zeal; 26 
tribute peculiar to ſome ſubject, and arili 
tions of the body, in Phyſics, are certain m 
the body, or ſome of its parts,, * An Hf 


As Hal, art thou not horribly ear d? 


or work upon the paſſions, To aim at, to e. 
deavour after, applied to perſons. To hajxy 
of, or long for. To aſſume a character ng 
real, or natural: and to ſupport it in an a 
artful, or hypocritical aſſuming of a charadts 
or appearance, which is not our own, andy 
 AFFE/CTED, Part. [affe&us, ſee A 
FECT] having the aſfections excited. Toi 
ill, © No marvel then if he were ill. affechil. 
Perſonated, or appearing unnatural. TA 
and Juliet. e 
 AFFE/CTEDLY, Adv. in a manner hid 
AFFF/CTEDNESS, S. the quality of 
ſuming an unnatural or falſe appearance. Di- 
being religion, and this politeneſs, grande 
learning, &c. „ 
N, 8. [ affeFion, Fr, affe 
Lat.] ſtate of being affected, or wrought aa 
by any cauſe, Paſſions in general, Loni 
fire of obtaining. * Set your affe&7in ul 
things above. Col. iii. 2. In Logic, a0 
from the very idea or eſſence of it; tiled Wi 
the ſchoolmen, praprium guarto modo. Alle 
difications, occaſioned by motion. In Medic 
it implies a morbid, or preternatural ſtate! 
chondriacal affeion,”” Chamb. | 
AFFIECTIONATE, Adj. Hin. J 
SAD win peep zedle 


„* 


or a ſtrong and longing deſire; warm. 
250 inclined, or diſpoſed to. Fond, tender, 
un all the glowings of paternal love. 


ee. fond, endearing, and benevolent manner. 
fs "7 /CT1IONATENESS, s. the quality 
tate of exerciſing the ſocial, benevolent, 
ind, and endearing paſſions. : 

AFFE/CTIONED), Adj. full of affectation, 
nceited, affected. An affefioned aſs that 


« of ns {tate without book.” Shakeſp. Twelfth 
1 26. lt, Exerciſing the paſſions in a general 
con. 


. «Be kindly affe®ioned one to another.” 


, X11. 10. | | Rs 
$" FECTIVE, Adj. [from afe#] that 
hich acts upon, or excites a diſagreeable or 
naful ſenſation. © Ungrateful or affe&ive 
ntiments.”” Rogers. FARE? 
AFFE/RORS, or AFFEE'RORS, [aff:- 
ur, Fr.] in Law, perſons appointed to tax, 
Nies, and confirm ſuch fines as are ſet in 
Pferior courts 3 in court leets, to ſettle the 
nes of thoſe that are guilty of faults, which 
ave no expreſs penalty aſſigned by the ſtatute ; 
\ courts baron, to moderate amerciaments; 
ey are to affirm on oath what penalty they 
ink ought to be inflicted upon offenders. 
« Edw. III. c. 7. 9 H. III. c. 14. 


v a AFFI'ANCE, S. [ affance, Fr, from affer | 
| on confirm one's own by plighting of faith; 
955 trothing, Figuratively, truſt or confidence, 


We effect of the mutual vows perſons make 
ch other. Ah! what's more dangerous 
Wn this fond ahance. Shakeſp. Hen, VI. a 
m truſt, and unſhaken reliance, 5 
ro AFFVANCE, V. A. [affancer, Fr.] to 


ent, or ſecure. TT. 
= AFFIDA/TO DOMINORUM, [Lat. the 
Sth of the lords] in Law, an oath taken by 
e wol WR, . | | IM 
We lords in parliament. 5 
| AFFIDA/VIT, 8. [Lat. he hath” made 
das ach] en oath in writing, ſworn before an 
choriſed perſon ; which contains the time, 


Wales it. ; 8 5 
FED, Part, [from affier, Fr. or affide, 
" pi" joined by contract, affianced ; betrotned. 
a + Be we affied,” Shakeſp. ' 2 


ſon. 


If partially affined.” Shakeſp. Othello. 
Siem wil 
c, ann 
d arifin 
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ance to, applied to things. 


tell confidently, 


AFFE/CTIONATELY, Adj. in an affeRio-| 


ind one's ſelf to marry. Figuratively, con- 


AFFILIA/TION, S. {from ad to, and g- 


AFFINITY, S. [ affinire, Fr. from affinis, 
We] relation by marriage: in oppoſition to] In phyſic, a vapour, or b 
Wat which is by blood. Connexion; reſem- | dicial to the health. | 5 
I | To AFFLIOT, V. A. [afflictum, ſupine 
To AFFVRM, V. N. [affrmo, Lat.] to of affligo, Lat.] to uſe with ſuch barbarity as 
dnfirm a thing as truth ; to declare; to aàſſert; may occaſion a deep ſorrow. To mortify, or 


AEN 

AFFI'RMANCE, 8. [in Law] confirma- 
tion ; oppoſed to repeal. £7 
AFFI/RMANT, S. [afirmans, Lat.] the 
perſon who affirms, or makes c poſitive decla- 
ration. pot | oh 
AFFIRMA'TION, S. [affirmatio, Lat.] 
the act of ſtiengthening or ſupporting avy 


ciouſneſs of any thing or poſition aſſerted, 
Confirmation, in oppoſition to repeal. In 
Grammar, what is otherwiſe called a verb, 
becauſe it expreſſes what we affirm or aſlert of 
any ſubject. Thus Pitt endeareth. Endear- 
eth is an affirmation, becauſe it aſſerts, or affirms 


gal ſenſe, the method allowed by law to the 
Quakers as a pledge of their truth in judicial 


to be inconſiſtent with Chriſt's command; 
© Sear not at all.“ If they make a falſe 
affirmation, they are ſubject to the penalties 
of perjury ; but this is only with regard to 
oaths of allegiance, and on public occaſions; 
for in criminal caſes their affirmation is not 
taken in evidence. | | TY 


which poſitively affirms or aſſerts a thing. 


affirm any thing. Affirmative, in Algebra, 


a real magnitude, in oppoſition to thoſe which 
are negative, or leſs than nothing. Affirmative 


is marked thus +, | 


| but negatively,” Brown, 


diſpute, © 


hdence, and addition of the perſon who] To AFFYX, V. A, [affxum, ſupine of af- 
IE gt” | figo, Lat.] to be fixed or united to. Deter- 

mined ideas, with names affixed to them.“ 

Locke, To connect with, to ſubjoin, to 


eſtabliſh, © 


affixing. or ſtate of a noun that has an affix. 


laſt, which is preju- 


ic | | | practiſe all the duties of fincere repentance. 
en AFFFRMABLE, Adj. [from affirm and] To puniſh, To be in adverſity, or involved in 
An byv al, Sax, ] that which may be affirmed, orf temporal unhappineſs. * 
A com 1 „I AFFLYCTION, S. [affifio, Lat.] that 
Gone, fe s | 4 | £ which 
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opinion; confirmation. Aſſertion; or tena- | 


the quality of endearing to be in Pitt. In a le- 


courts, inſtead of an oath, which they hold 


AFFI'RMATIVE, Adj. [from affen] that 


Applied to perſons, poſitive z obſtinate in 
opinion; dogmaticalz or one that would 


applied to quantities, are thoſe which expreſs 


fign, in Algebra, is that which ſhews that the 
quantity it is prefixed to, is affirmative, and 


AFFI!RMATIVELY, Adv. in an affir- 
mative or poſitive manner, in oppoſition to 
negative. © Concluding not only affirmatively, 


AFFIRMER, S. that perſon who aſſerts 
a thing to be true; he that affirms; he who | 
| takes the affirmative fide of a queſtion in a 


AFFIX, S. [afixum, Lat.] in Grammar, 
„ Lat. a ſon] adoption, or the making] ſome letter or ſentence joined to a word. In 

VV AIthe Hebrew language the noun has its &.“ 
| AFPUNED, Part, [affnis, Lat.] joined by | Clarke, = . 
inity, or marriage to another; related to. 


AFFVXION, 8. [from afix] the art of 


_ AFFLAYTUS, S. [Lat.] divine inſpiration, 


- 
er in — 


evil. It is generally ſpelt with a ſingle /, but 


A F F 
which eauſes a ſenſation of pain; a very diſ- 
agreeable circumſtance; calamity. © All af- 
« fliction is naturally grievous,” Hooker, 
AFFLVCTIVE, Adj. [from offii#] tha 
which occaſions torment, miſery, or a ſenſa- 
tion of pain on account of its diſagreeableneſs ; 
that which concerns ; ſorrow, 
A'FFLUENCE, S. [affluence, Fr, affluentia, 
Lat. from ad, to, and fluo, to flow] in its pri- 
mary ſenſe, the flowing to any place; reſort, 
or concourſe. It is almoſt always uſed figura- 
tively. Abundance of wealth; plenty, 
A'FFLUENT, Part. [ affluent, Fr. afluens, 
Lat.] in its primary ſenſe, flowing to any part. 
ce The affluent blood. Harvey, In its ſecon- 
dary, abundant in wealth; plentiful; exube- 
rant; wealthy. Loaded and bleſt with all 
the affluent ſtore Prior. | 
AFFLUENTNESS, S. the quality of being 
wealthy, or abounding with all the convenien- 
_ cies of life. „ | 
 _A/FFLUX, S. [a Nuxus, Lat.] the act of 
flowing, or thing which flows. lt muſt be 
by new affluxes to London.” Graunt. 
To AFFORD, V. A. [from ferdern, or 
Fordern, Teut. or vorderen, Belg, to promote, 
or aſſiſt] to yield or produce. * The ſoil af- 
fords grain,” To ſupply, cauſe, or grant. 
' To be able to ſell, without loſing, _ 


„ 


_ 


To AFFO'REST, V. A. [afforeftare, law | 


Lat.] to turn ground into a foreſt. He af. 
forefted many woods and waſtes.” Davie, 
To AFFRANCHUVSE, V, A. | affrancher, 
Fr.] to make free. — 
 AFFRA/ID, Part. [from 4ffrayer, Fr.] to 
be timorous; to be affected with fear, either 
by a preſent object which may endanger our 
ſafety, or by the proſpect of a diſtant, or future 


this is more conſiſtent with analogy, 
To AFFRAY, V. A. [effrayer, Fr. 
from à froid cold, or chilly, the blood of 
people thus affected being ſuppoſed to be 
chilled] to ſtrike with terror or fear; to 

fright. |. 1 . | 
AFFRA/V, or AFFRA'YMENT, S. [ſee 
To AFFRAY | in Law, formerly an affright 
Cauſed to one or more, by perſons appearing in 
unuſual armour, 2 Ed. III. c. 3. At preſent, 
a ſkirmiſh or fighting, wherein ſome blow is 
given, or ſome weapon drawn. It differs from 
vn aſſault, as this is a public, but that a per- 
ſonal wrong. 5 „„ oy 
AFFREI'GHTMENT, S. [from fret, 
Fr.] in Law, the freight of a ſhip. See 

FREIGHT, oro 
AFFRI/CTION, $, 2 23 Lat. from 
ad, to, and frico, to rub] the act of rubbing 


two bodies together, or one thing on another. 


Friction is the word now in uſe. 
To AFFRI'GHT, v. A. [from a exple- 
tive, and freight of fribtan, Sax, to fear] to 
affect with fear, including in it the idea of 


| fronter, Fr, of ad to, and 


rudeneſs, 


the affront. | | 


| commenced, 


A O 


us with pain; and that the impreſſion gr 
this paſſion is ſudden. To intimidate, gr. 
hearten, ad be deprived of every ſpark at 
courage. k | 
AFFRICHT, S. tertor, fear, denoting , 
ſudden impreſſion, in oppoſition to fear, which 
implies a long continuance, ** In fear and da 
affright.” Fairy Q., The object which en. 
cites, or cauſes the paſſion of fear. 1 
AF FRI GHTFUL, Adv. abounding in ſuch WK 
qualities as may cauſe fear. 2 
TO AFFRONT, V. A. [the o is pro. 
nounced like an u ſhort, as aflrint, from af. 
rontem, Lat, the ri 
forehead or face] In its primary fignification, 
to meet face to face, to confront. Figuratiye. 
ly, to injure a perſon before his face, includin 3 
in it the ſecondary ideas of contempt, diſdain, Bi 
and entire negle& of decorum. "3 

AFFRONT, S. [affront Fr, affronto, Ital; 
ſee the verb] an inſult, or injury offered o 
the face; including the ideas of contempt any Mi 
Indecent behaviour, outrage. - 
AFFRON'/TER, S. the perſon who offen {i 

AFFRO/NTING, Act. Part. from af] | 
that which occaſions or cauſes an affront, 8 

AFF/RONTIVE, Adj. [from affront] that 
which may give offence, 2 2 
AFFRO'NTIVENESS, S. a quality of 
giving, or offering affronts. | 0 

AFFU!SION, S. [ai, Lat.] the a& of 
pouring one thing upon another. : 

AFIE'LD, Adv. [from a to, and field, of 

feld, Sax. and Teut, or feu.d, Hung. | to the 
AFLOA'T, Adv, [from à and fleet, fem 
Hotter, Fr. td ſwim on the ſurface of the w- 
ter] borne up by the water; floating: © 0 
ſuch a full ſea are we now afloat.” Shake, ee 
Jul. Cæſ. Figuratively, fluQuating. L 
_ AFO'OT, Adv. {from a and foot] walk- Wi 
ing, in oppoſition to riding. Come afis Wl 
thither.” Hamlet, Figuratively, in agitation; W 
© When thou ſeeſt that at « 
foot. Idem, * „ 

AF/ORE, Prep. [from a and fore, of fu M 
Sax, ] See BEFORE. £ : 
_ AFORE, Adv. [from à and fore, Sax. for, W 
Dan. wor, Belg. ] applied to time, that which 
is paſt; prior or antecedent to a thing men- 
tioned, PE Ia. 

AFO'REGOVING, Part. {compounded o 
afore and going] that which precedes any thin 
in order, or motion. 

AFORE-NAMEb, part. I compounded o 
afore and named] that which has been mei- 
tioned in a former part of a work. 

AFO/RE-SAID, Part. [from afore and 
ſaid] that which has been ſaid or mentionel 
prior to the time and place in which it is te 
ferred to. | PA N 

AFORE-TIME, Ads. [from afore at 
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ſomething dangerous and miſchievous, ſome- 
thing that can deprive us of pleaſure, or affect 


25 8 9 
„„ IA 3 
* 


time] in times paſt, or thoſe which have pe- 
ceded that in which they are 1 1 


AFN. 

WH whatſoever was written afore- time. 
1 RA, Part. [from affrayer, Fr. and 
could therefore be written with a double f, 
obſerved in afraid] See 'AFFRAID. 

= AFRESH, Adv. [from @ and E 47 of 
Eb, Sax. friſch, Belg. whence rats, Fr, 
new again; 2 ſecond time. They 
Nocify the ſon of God afreſh.”* Heb, vi. 6. 

Ss irRO/NT, Adv. [A Front, Fr. to the face] 
the front, See AFFRONT, 

A/FRICA, S. [Aqpgxn, Gr, from a, Gr. 
esstive, and pin, Gr. cold] one of the four 
incipal parts of the world; bounded-on the 
WS. by the Mediterranean, and on the E. by the 
ea Sea, and on the S. and W. by the main 
in. It extends from the 3 5th degree S. to 
pe 37th N. latitude; being from N. to S. 72 
ecrees, or about 4320 miles; from E. to W. 


reaches from 17 W. to 63 E. or 77 degrees 
longitude, 7. e. 460 miles. Its ſituation 


* 


| Rom. 


her quarters of the world; as it ſtands in the 
nter, and has a nearer communication with 
rope, Afia, and America, than any other 
rerter with reſpe& to the others. It is fur 
Sh with the greateſt and moſt convenient 
eaable rivers ; is populous beyond eredibi- 
y; its ſoil is fruitful, and produces corn 
abundance, - Gums, ivory, wax, civet, and 


ey never can be exhauſted by the hand of 
fuſion. They have very rich mines of cop- 
H; and as for gold ad filver, there is no 
Wuntry in the world that can produce more. 

A/FTER, Prep. [from after, Sax. afar or 
arub, Goth, ebre, Arm. abar, Perl,] it is 
plied both to time and place. Applied to 
ze, it denotes that ſomething had been done 


time, with ſucceeding or following. On 
ſecond ſabbath aftey the firſt.. Luke vi. 1. 
bplied to place, behind, or following. 
That he might bear it after Jeſus,” 
ii, 26, Concerning, © Thou enquireſt af- 
my iniquity.“ Fob. x. 6. According to; 
ecable to, in imitation of. After the 
ntal manner. Pope, 5 
AFTER, Adv, [it is diſtinguiſhed from the 
poſition, becauſe it has a relation to that 
ch goes before it; but not to the ſentence 
ich follows it] ſucceeding or following in 
e.“ The law which was 430 years after,” 
[. iii. 17. Second or following in place, in 
oſition to before. Let him draw thee 
„ & 
FT ER- AGES, S. [from after and ages] 
which are to come, or future. 
Pp ETER-ALL, taking every thing into 
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-_ bderation'; in fine; notwithſtanding all 
5 has been ſaid; at laſt, © Afeer-all, if 


have any merit,” Foppe. 
\FTER-BIRTH,S. | trom after and birth 
Midwifry, the coat, membrane, or cale 


the child. 


r commerce is preferable to either of the 


rich feathers are in ſuch quantities, that| 


fore. Joined with verbs, it has a reference 


Luke]! 


Ar T 


womb, called the ſecundine, and deriving” its 
name from its coming away after the birth ef 


A/FTER-CLAP, S. [from after and clap, 
of clap, Brit. a ſtroke] ſome unexpected inci- 
dent aſter an affair is ſuppoſed to be ended. 
© For fear of after-ciaps.”” Spencer, It is uſed 
in an ill ſenſe, but ſeems a low expreſſion. 
A'FTER-COST, S. [from after and coſt} 
expences which are incurred after the originat 
bargain or plan is finiſhed. RD 
A/FTER-CROP, S. [from after and crop! 
the ſecond crop or produce of a ground in one 
ears, | 


To A/FTER-EYE, v. A. [from after and 


eye] to purſue with one's eye; to keep in 


vie v. Left to after eye him.“ SHA pp. 
To A/FTER-GAME, S. [from after and 
game] an expedient after the original plan or 
firſt attempt has miſcarried.—“ Still there re- 
mains an after- game to play.“ Addiſ. Cato. 
A/FTER-HOURS, S. ¶ſeldom uſed in the 
ſingular, from after and hours] the hours which 
ſucceed or follow any action. | 
\ A'FTER-NOON, S. [from after and goon] 
that ſpace, or interval, which is from twelve at 
noon to the evening. On dice and drink, 
and drabs, they ſpend the afternoon.” Dryd. 
Figuratively, in the decline. Even in the 
afternoon of her beſt days. Shateſp, Rich. III. 
A/FTER-PAINS, S. [never uſed in the 
ſingular, from after and pains] In Midwifry, 
thoſe pains which are felt in the loins, groin, 
Ec. after delivery, preceeding from a diſtenſion 
of the ligaments of the uterus. Ng dos 
A/FTER-PART, S. | from after and part! 
the decline or latter part. © In the after-par? | 
reaſon and forefight begin a little to take 
place.“ Locke, NOI an WT Wang 
A*FTER-PROO7,S.[ſrom after and proof}. 
evidence, following that which has been pro- 
duced, ** Under the expeCtation of his afier- 
„„ “7 
AFT ER-TAS TE, S. [from after and 
taſte] that taſte which is perceived by the or- 
gans of ſenſation after, which was not ſen- 
fible during the act of drinking. e 
_A'FTER-THOUGAT,S. | from after and 
thought] an expedient. formed too late; reflec- | 
tion, or thought ariſing after the finiſhing of a2 
thing: Repentance. © Expence, and. after- 
bought, and idle care.“ Dryd. bg . 
[ 170m after and times. 


o 


| 


A'FTER-TIMES,S. | 
Seldom uſed in the tingular] future ages; in 
time to come. In after-1;mes thall not hold 
the world in awe.” Dryd. 5 5 Ve 
A/FTERWARD, or A'FTER WARDS, 
Adv. | from after and wveard, Sax, of wwairch, 
or evairths, Goth. ] in lucceeding, or future 
time, referring to ſomething which preceded, + 
and which it is ſuppoſed to follow. Prepare 
thy work, and afterward build thy houte.”* 
Prov. xxiv. 27. „ | 

A/FTER-WIT, S. [from af:er and 4 


| 
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rein the t@tus, or child, is incloſed in the 


an unſeaſonable expedieut, or a contrivance 
125 8 | which. 


A GA 


which is too late. A4frer-qvit comes too 
late.” L'Efirange. 

A/FTER-WRATH, S. [from after and 
wrath] anger, when the provocation ſeems 
paſt, © T'excuſe their after-wvrath,” | 

A/GA, S. [ Arab. lord] a title uſed among 
the Mogols and Turks, for a commander. 

AGA'IN, Adv. | agen, Sax. igien, Dan. of 
cc, Sax. one more, and ne, Sax. one, accord- 
ing to Skinner] a ſecond time, implying the 
| repetition of the ſame action. I will not 
again curſe, nor again ſmite,” Gen. vill, 21. 
At the beginning ot a ſentence, it imports an 
addition to what has been ſaid beſore. Again 
I will be to him a father.“ Heb. i. 5, On 
the other hand, denoting a correſpondence or 
| reciprocation of action. His fortune worked 
upon his nature, and his nature again upon his 
fortune.“ Fehnſ. Dif, After aſk, a return of 
a thing given, I did never ask it you again. 
Shakeſp. Return by way of recompence; or 
reimburſement. ** That he hath given, he 
will pay again.” Prov. xix. 27. After much, 
or words implying dimenſion, a repetition of 
the ſame quantity which preceded. ** As large 
and as deep again as ours. Dryd. Want as 
much again to manage it.“ Pepe. When 
doubled, it implies frequent repetition. It 
muſt be repeated again and again. 

AGAINST, Prep. [ agen, ongean, Sax. ge- 
gen, Teut. | uſed of perſon: in oppoſition, al- 
luding to the poſition of two armies ready to 
attack each other. He that is not with me, 
is againſt me. Matib. xx. 30. After peak, 
to be repreſented in a bad light. This ſect 
is every where ſpoken again. 44s-xxviii. 
22. Applied to motion, contrary direction; 
or that in which one body meets with another. 
«Trouts and ſabmons ſwim again, the ſtream.“ 
Bac. Cloſe to, joining, or contiguous. © The 
picture hangs again}? the wall,” Immediately 

preceding; previous to, or near. Apainff 
that ſeaſon comes. Shakeſp. 5 ; 
__ AGA'LLGCHUM, S. a ſpecies of aloes- 
wood, in the Eaſt-Indies, . 
AG A'PE, S. [from ayann, Gr. love] 
love- feaſts, exerciſed by the primitive Chri- 
ſtians; originally of ſuch ſervice, that they 
cauſed the admiration of the Heathens; but 
being attended with ſome incidents which are 
better gueſſed at, than mentioned, the whole 

Was at length diſuſed. . | | 

AGA/PE, Adv. [from a and gape, from 
gape, Iſl. glapan, Sax. gaepen, . Belg, to ſet 
any thing, and particularly the mouth, wide 
open] a ſtupid kind of admiration; wondering, 

as expreſſed by the ignorant, with open mouths. 
The whole croud ſtood agape..” Spet?. 
No. 572. „ . 
AG ARIC, S. [agaricus, Lat ] in Botany, 
an excreſcence growing in the ſhape of a muſh- 
room, upon the trunk and great branches of the 
oak and other trees, but the larch- tree eſpe- 
cially, Mineral Agaric, is a kind of ſtone 


A AST, Adv, [from a and gaft, 


AGE 


a ſpet. 


found in the cleſts of rocks in Germany, 


tre, i. e. terrified as if one had feen a ſpedy M 
or ghoſt, according to Skinner: but is it 5 kved 
more natural to derive it from ayatoua; 8 appli 
to look upon with amaze] with all the fign has f 
a perſon who is terrified at the fight of fon of 83 
dreadful object.“ With ſaudd'ring hor: k Ma 
pale, and eyes agaſt. Par, Loſt. "WW the n 
AGATE, S. [agate, Fr. agat, Belg, cg in th 
axarnc, Or.] a precious tone of the flint 1 
kind, much ha- der than jaſper, and receives the 
better poliſh, Its colours are various, ang in what 
ſome. of them, repreſent ſuch figures zz * * 
very ſurpriſing. Agate, likewiſe, among the 5 
gold wire-drawers, is the inſtrument th dee | 
make uſe of in burniſhing, and derives i 4 
name from the agate-ſtone, which is in the pour 
middle, and forms the moſt conſiderable pin 3 
of M.. | | — 
A“ GAT, Adj. ſ from agate] pertaki 
the nature of Fen, mw n 1 | * Jeu 
 AGAVVE, S. [Lat.] in Botany, the com “ 
mon American aloe. ny 
- AGA/ZED, Part. [from agaze,] ſtruck 4 
with a ſudden terror; terrified to ſtupidity, a 
All the whole army ſtood agazed at hin” 4g, 
Sbaleſp. Hen. vI. e opp 
AGE, S. [from age, Fr. atha, Sax, org, 5 
Run. and Dan. always] any limited pan - 
duration, or time, applied both to perſons aut it] 
things. ** His life being ſeven ages. Shae, "a 
The number of -years of which a perſon's li; 
conſiſts; the period of his exiſtence. Th 5 
whole age of Jacob was 147 years.” Cn ns 
vii. 28. The advanced part of a long life * 
that ſtate of life wherein a perſon has ſeen; N x 
great number of years, in oppoſition to youth "ot 
The ſpace of 100 years. In aſtronomy, a vie 
plied to the moon, it+is the number of di 0 
elapſed fince the laſt conjunction, or full mony tha 
{tiled her quarter. In Chronology, a certit * 
period of years paſſed ſince the creation, Thi BY 
by ſome is reduced tq three portions, viz, the . 
age of the law of e from Adam to M. In 
ſes; the age of the Jewiſh law, from Mode wit 
to Chriſt; and the age of grace, from them * 
to the preſent year 1770. Others dind ſtat 
this grand period into fix ages; the 1 , 
from the creation to the deluge, contains 1668 ber 
years. 29, From thence to Abraham's ente. * 
ing the promiſed land, 426 years. 3d, To to 
deliverance from Egypt, 430. 4th, To e left 
foundation of Solomon's temple, 467. 5 eſt: 
To the foundation of the temple in the Ba- IF 
loniſh captivity, 424. And the 6th, From i wy 
Babyloniſh captivity to the birth of Chriſt, it ani 
cluding 484 years, The poets divide the wat | 
into four ages; called the Golden, Si 70, 
Brazen, and Iron age. Age in Law, is ee: 
time of life at which a perſon is qualified toi | 
ſume and exerciſe certain offices of focit! tog 
which before he was, for want of years, int gu 
pable of. The age of twenty - one is the full on 
when a man or woman may contre t, and u 
| ad 
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AGED, Adj. [from age] that which has 
Kyed a long courſe, or ſeries of years, generally 
applied to animals. Figuratively, that which 
has ſtood for many years; decayed by length 


| vppoſition to patient, or paſſive, © The force 


| has the conſcious perception that his actions 


of time, applied to inanimate things. 
AGEDLY, Adv. [from aged, and h)] after 
the manner of a perſon advanced in years, or 
in the decline of life. | 
AEN, Ad. [agen, Sax.] a repetition of 
the ſame deed 3 ſomething by way of reply to 
what had been ſaid. ** Thus her ſon reply'd 


„ PDryd. This is the true ſpelling, though | 


now uſed only by poets for the ſake of rhyme. 
dee AGAIN, TE ES Sb, 
A'GENCY, S. [from agent] the quality of 
ating; action; the ſtate of being in, or ex- 
ening action. The ſuperintendence and 
agency of Providence.“ Weodaw, | 
AGENHINE, S. [| from agen, Sax. eygen, 
Teut, one's own, and bine, a ſervant] in Law, 
a gueſt at an inn, who aſter three nights con- 
tinuance therein, is deemed one of the fa- 


4/6 ENT, Part. [from agens, Lat, part. of 
apo, to act] that which acts, or is actiee, in 


of imagination upon the body agent. Bac. 
Nat. Hiſt. 3 9 e 

AGENT, S. [agens, Lat.] a being endued 
with the power of ation, A miracle is a 
work exceeding the power of any created 
agent.“ South, In phyſic, that which is en- 
dued with power to act on another, and to 
produce a change or alteration by ſuch action. 
The ſchools divide agents into natural, or free. 
Natural, are thoſe which are determined by 
the great author of nature to one ſort of effect, 
with an incapacity to perform any other, as 
fire to heat only, not to cool. A free agent 1s 
that which may do or not do any action, and 


are Cauſed by his own will, without any ex- 
ternal neceſfity, or determination whatever. 
In Commerce, an agent is a perſon entruſted 
with tranſacting buſineſs for another at a diſ- 
tance, or the negociat:on of the affairs of a 
ſtate or corporation, | | 
A'GENT and PA/TIENT, [in Law] is a 
perſon who does or gives ſomething to himſelf, 
being both the doer of a thing and the party 
to whom it is done. Thus, a creditor, being 
left executor, he may retain ſo much of the 
eſtate of the deceaſed, as will pay his debt, 
and by that means become both agent and pa- 
tient, 1, e. the party to whom the debt is due, 
and the perſon who pays it. — * 
To AGGLO/MERATE, V. A. [agglome- 
75, Lat.] to gather up in a ball; to gather to- 
gether, 5 e 


To AGGLO'MERATE, v. N. to cluſter 


together, applied to the (warming of bees, Fi- 


puratively, to ſtick together ſo as to compoſe 


one maſs. 


aA G 
cation, thoſe ſubſtances which have a quality 
of glewing, or ſticking any bodies together. 
In phyſic, ſtrengthening medicines, which ad- 
hering to the ſolids in the human body, re- 


cruit and ſupply what is waſted in the anima 
action. | 


To AGGCLU'TINATE, v. A. [ſee Ad- 


|GLUTINANTS] to unite one part to ano- 


ther, as it were with glue; to make one part 
ſtick to another. Applutinating to thoſe _ 
parts.“ Harvey, Uſed with the particle to, 
AGGLUTINA'”TION, S. [from agg/uti- 
nate] in its primary fignification, to join two | 
bodies faſt to; ether. | | | 
AGGLU'TINATIVE, Adj. [from aggla- 
tinate] in Medicine, that which has the power 
of thickening the animal juices, ſo as to rene 
der them fit for nouriſhing. nos 
To A'GGRANDIZE, V. A, [aggrardiſer, 
Fr.] to exalt, prefer, or make conſidelable by 
the addition of poſts and penſions. To enlarge, 
exalt, or ennoble, applied to the faculties and 
teniments.of the .... 
 AGGRA'NDIZEMENT, S. [from g- 
grandixe] the act of promoting to a high place 
in a ſtate; or the act of conferring power, ho- 
nour, and wealth, on a perſon. . 
A“ GGRANDIZ ER, S. [from aggrandize 
and er, implying agency, from vvair, Goth. 
and war, Sax. ] the perſon who confers ho- 
nour and riches on another, or one who makes 
great. e | 8 : 5 N 
To AGORATTE, V. A. [of aggratare, 
Ital. gratus, Lat.] to ingretiate one's ſelf; to 
gain the eſteem of a perſon; applied to the 
addreſſes of a ſujtor to the object of his love. 
To A/'GGRAVATE, | aggravatum, ſupine 
of aggravo, Lat. from ad, to, ang gravis, 
heavy] to increaſe the weight of a thing; in 
its primary ſenſe. In its ſecondary or figura- 
tive ſenſe; to add to the enormity applied to 
— 5 "I 
 AGGRAVA'TION, S. [from aggravate] 
the act of making worſe, applied to the demerit 
of actions. Some circumftence which heigh- 
tens the guilt of any crime, SS. 
A'GGREGATE, Adj. [ aggregatus, Lat.! 
an alſemblage, or collection ot the particles 
into one maſs. Aggregate forms of particular 
things.“ Ray. . 1 

AG GREG ATE, S. [aggregatus, Lat.] an 
aſſemblege formed of ſeveral particulars. The 
ſum tote l, or reſult of ſeyeral things added to- 
A „ = 

To AGGREGATE, V. A. ſ[agpregs,Lat.] 
to collect together ſeveral particulars into one 
ſum, or ſeveral parcels or particles into one 
maſs. © The aggregated ſo:1.”” Par. Ly. 
AGGREGA/TiON, S. [from æggregatio, 
Lat.] a whole made up of ſeveral parts added 
together. In Arithmetic, the ſum total, ſorm - 
ed by the addition of ſeveral units together. In 
Phyſics, an aſſemblage of ſeveral things, which 


AGGLU'TIN ANTS,S. Layman owy have no natural connection with each other, 


ad to, and gluten, glue in its primary fignifi-\ 


To AGGRE'SS, V. A. [f. om aggrelſum, 
e lupine 


ꝙa G1 


ſupine of aggredior, Lat. to attack, to ſet upon] 
to commit the firſt act of hoſtility; to make 
the firſt attack; to occaſion or begin a quar- 
rel. | | 

AGGRF'/SSION, S. [aggreſſio, Lat.] the 
act of beginning a quarrel, or being guilty of 
the firſt attack. 

AGGREF/SSOR, S. [See AGGRESS] the 
perſon who commits the firſt act of hoſtility or 
injury, © We are in danger already of appear- 


ing the firſt aggreſſors.“ Swift, With due de- 


ference to ſo great a genius, let it be obſerved, 
that the word firſt is uſed very improperly in 
this ſentence, it being included in the word 
aggreſſor itſelf. LE | 
_ AGGRIE'VANCE,S.[ſee AGGRIEVE] 
an action which cauſes pain, or uneaſineſs in 
the perſon to whom it is done, and includes in 
it the ſecondary idea of injury, or ſomething 
undeſerved. | = 
To AGGRIF/VE,V. [from ag, for ad, to, 
and grieve, formerly wrote greive from grever, 
Fr, to vex, of gravis, Lat, grie vous] to do or 
ſay ſomething which ſhall make a perſon un- 
eaſy. © Which yet aggrieves my heart,” 
Spencer, To offer an injury, which ſhall occa- 
fion vexation, N. B. In all theſe ſenſes, the 
idea of grief is included, as flowing from their 
diſagreeableneſs,or the inconvenience to which 
they ſubject the perſon who endures them. 
__AGHA'ST, Adv. [from ayaGomai, Gr. 
to be aſtoniſhed; but, according to Skinner, 


from a and ghaſt, Sax. and Goth. a ſpectre, 


or apparition, or ghoſt; becauſe they who lee 
thoſe ſights are affected with this paſſion] all 
the ſigns of a perſon terrified by an apparition, 
like one who had ſeen a ghoſt. © With 
dreary drooping eyne looked up like one 


agbaſt. Spencer, Elegantly applied to inani- | 


mate things, as in the following ſentence to 


the earth at the reſurrection, * The aged 


earth ag ba Shall from the ſurface to 
center quake Mil. Chr Nat. 
AG ILD, Part. [agi/d, Sax, from a nega- 
tive, and gild, Sax. a fine, or a price ſet on a 
perſon's life, from gildan, Sax. to pay] free 
from penalty, or not ſubject to the cuſtomary 
fines and taxes. Skinner ſays it is appFed to 

_ outlaws, for whole death no compenſation 
p A on. 
 A/GILE, Adj. [of agile, Fr. of agilis, Lat.] 
active; acting with great ſpeed and readineſs; 
nimble, © Forewarned ſtruck his agile heels. 
Shake p. Hen, IV. Applied to the mind, 
alert, vigorous, in oppoſition to flow, and 


the 


| _ A/GILENESS, S. [from agil and neſs] 


the quality of performing wi 


nels, or nimbleneſs. . | 
AGULITY, S. [agilite, Fr, from agilis, 
Lat. nimble} a capacity of moving without 
pain, or any other impediment,  _ 


th ſpeed, quick- 


A/GINCOURT, or A/ZINCOURT, S. 


a village of Poxth:eu in Picardy, memorable 


the ſame as premium. 


| of which they are four in every foreſt, when 


A GL. 
under the command of Henry V. gained 9 
the French, the 25th of October, 14 15, lf 
ing only 1600 men, and killing 6000 0f th 
enemy. Lat. 50 deg. 39 min, N. Long, + 
deg. 10 min. E. | 4 
A'GIO, S. [Venet. aid or aſſiſtance] j 
Commerce, the exchange or difference by 
tween bank and current money, or ca 
Thus if a bargain be made to pay either 10 
livres bank, or 105 caſh, the agio is ſaid to ho 
5 per cent. The agio varies almoſt ere 
where; at Amſterdam it is uſually from N 
5 per cent. at Rome near 25 per x 500; x 
Venice 10 per cent. fixed ; and at Ce 
from 15 to 16, It likewiſe ſignifies the pr. 
fit which ariſes from money advanced, ang i 


To A*GIST, V. N. [according to Ski. 
ner, from giſte, Fr. a bed, or place to lj 
down in; but Kennet conjectures from 302. 
Lat. a field] in Common Law, to take in t. 
cattle of ſtrangers into the king's foreſts, an 
collect the money due for it. Chart, de Ford, 
9 Hen. III. c. . | 3 

AGUSTAGE, S. See AGTIVSTMENT, 
AGISTER, S. [from agiſt and er] i 
Common Law, officers appointed by patem, 
to take in and feed the cattle of ſtrangeß 
and collect the money ariſing from then, 


lome p 


dn act 


the king hath any pawnage. Manw, Fi 


Laus, 80. N 2 AC 
AGI'STMENT, s. [from eg in cp" 


mon Law, the feed of other people's catth 
taken into any ground, at a certain rate pe 
week. In a large ſenſe, it extends to al 
manner of common or herbage, or the prof 
ariſing from thence. 2 Inſt. 643. 
A'GITABLE, Adj, | agitali/is, Lat.] thy 
which may be put in motion. 
To A'GITATE. V. A. [agito, Lat.] u 


move by repeated actions. The ſurfaced 4 
the water is agitated by the winds.“ To 2. way 
tuate, act upon, or give motion to. T £ 

diſturb, or diſorder by the diſtractions of di. n 
ferent motives, To toſs from one to . * 


other, to diſcuſs, or controvert with grau 
warmth... 9 | ® 
 AGITA'TION, S. [ from agitatio, Ia. 
the act of ſhaking or putting the parics Wl 
of a body into motion. Diſturbed by ay i 
agitation.” Bac. Diſorder of the mind, « Wn 
riſing from the violence of different paſſion. RW: 
Conſideration, or deliberation of ſeveral pe- 
ſons. © The project now in agitation for t 
pealing the teſt.” Swift. —_ 
 AGITA'TOR, S. | from agitate | the pe. 
ſon who projects any. icheme, occaſions ay Wl 
diſturbance, or cauſes any motion. He wiv 
manages and conducts the affairs of anothe! 
A!GLETS, S. [aiguillete, Fr.] a ſhin 
point, a tag, formed to reſemble ſome animi 
but eſpecially a man, *© His gown addreſſed 


for the glorious victory which the Engliſh, 


with aplets.” Hayzword, In Botary, th i 
pendants hanging on the tips, or apices, 93 + 


— 


AGO 


hive and ſtamina of flowers ; as in the tu- 
roles, 


| » C. | | : 
the ex A'TI, S. from ad to, and naſcor to 
8. . horn | in the Roman Law, the male de- 


[-ndan's from the ſame father, diſtinguiſhed 
om cognati, Which includes the female de- 
cendants. | ; 

AGNA'TION, S. [ſee AGNATI] in 
he Civil Law, the relation between the de- 
-ndants from the ſame father, including 
only males. | 2 | $10 
AGN/NA MEMBRANA, or PELLI- 
UDA, S. [in Anatomy | the membrane 1n- 
ſuding the fetus, ſo named by Aetius, called 
I kewiſe amnios. | 
AGNI'TION, 
knowledging. | | | 
1 0 46N Z, V. A. { from agnoſco, Lat. 
to own; to avow; to acknowledge. I do 
| nize 2 natural and prompt alacrity—lI find 
in boldneſs.“ Othelld. Obſolete. NN 
AGNO'MEN, S. [Lat. from ag for ad to, 


S. | agnitum, Lat.] an ac- 


4 to the ſurname of a perſon on account of 
ſome peculiar action or circumſtance z as the 
dition of Africanus to the name of Scipio, 
on account of his exploits in Africa; and of 
Cicero to that of Tully, on account of a pro- 
tuberance on his noſe, like a vetch, Which 
TTC 
AGNOMINA/TION, S. | agnominatio, 
Lat.] the reſemblance or allufion' of one 
ord to another, both in ſound and ſ-ale. 
4% Pleaſantly running upon agnominations. 
amden, | | 


AGNOE'T A, 8. [ayvorreat,. Gr. from 


ect of heretics, who 


A'GNUS CASTUS, S. 


» have entirely diſclaimed ihe uſe of it. 


| anto England, by 13 Eliz. c. 2. | 


AGO”, Adv. | from agan, Sax. paſt 


This is a nicety, which fore 


Wc uiiorly to attend to. | 


ind nomen, a name | an addition or name add- 


ay cew, Gr. to be ignorant of] in Hiſtory, a 
held that Chriſt, with 
Neſpect to his human nature, was ignorant of 
ſome things, and eſpecially the day of judgment. 
[from agnus, a 
lamb, and cas, chaſte] in Botany, called 
lkewiſe vitex; it is reputed a cooler and pre- 
Newer of chaſtity, on which account the A 
Wt henian ladies uſed to lay on beds of it during 
the fcaſt of Ceres; but modern practice ſeems 


A'GNUS PEI, S. [Lat. the Lamb of 
od] in the Roman church, a flat piece of 
White wax of an oval form, ſtampt with the 
fiure of the lamb, and conſecrated by the 
pope. They are now prohibited to be brought 


3 
WE whence ſome counties ſtill pronounce it agone | 
paſt, © Some time ago Addiſ. When we, 
rc kon paſt time, towards, or ending with 
the preſent, we uſe fince; as, “ It is a year 
ce it happened.“ But when we xeckon from 
be preſent, and end with the paſt, we uſe 
e; as, It happened three nights ago.” 
: igners ought pe- 


AGR 


their wiſhes |] eager for the poſſeſſion of ſome 


thing; longing. To ſet one's fancy or at- 
fections on. On which the ſaints are all 
agog. Hudibras. 1 
AGO NE, Adv. [agan, Sax. paſt, See 
AGO] paſt, with reſpect to time; formerly, 

& As you ſpeak him long agene. Ben Johnſon, 
A'GONIST, S. | ſee AGONUSTES|] a 
champion or contender for a prize. | 
AGONUSTES, 8. | Ayovicnę, Gr.] one 
who uſed to exhibit at the public games of 
Greece and Rome; being a candidate for the 
prizes awarded for uperiority of ftrength, Sc. 
in alluſion to this, Milton has ſtiled his trage- 
dy Sampſon Agoniſtes. IN 
AGONVSTICI, S. [Lat. from aywy, Gr, 

a combat | the name given by Donatus to thoie 
of his ſect, whom he ſent into the fairs and 
markets to propagate his doctrines, being, as 
the name imports, theological knights-errant., 
TO AGONVZE, | agoniſer, Fr. from ayo- 
„10 %, Gr, of aywvwn, Gr. or an agony] to be 
affected with acute and exceſſive pain. 
A GON, S. from a, a ſharp conteſt, 
or ſtruggle] exceſſive pain, wherein all the 
powers of nature are convulſed, and ſhe ſtrug— 
g:cs, as it were, with death for the maſtery. ' 
AGO'NYCLITES, S. [from æ neg. 5 
a knee, and x, Gr, to bend] a ſect in the 


ſeventeenth century, who derived their name 


from their diſtinguiſhing principle, never to 
kneel, but to ſay all their prayers ſtanding. 
| A'GRA, S. | Perſ. ] the principal kingdom 
of the empire of the Mogul. It has Bando 
on the W. Dely on the North, Sambal on 
the E. Gualcar and part of Narvar on the S. 
Its quota of forces to the Mogul's army, is 
15,000 horſe, and 30, o foot; and its re- 
venue is computed at near three millions ſter- 
ling. Agra, its capital, founded in 1566, by 
Eckbar, or Eckbarat, is a place of great traf- 
fic, having merchants from China, Perſia, 
all parts of Indiz, and from England and 
Holland. Its indigo is recxoned the very beſt 
in the world; beſides which, they export a 
great many ſtuffs and linens, tiſſues, lace, 
rice, and coiton. The number of its me- 
dians, or public bazars, covered bazans, or 
quarters for merchants, ſome of which are 
a quarter of a l-apue long, together with its 
caravanſerahs, which are about eighty, are 
{ufficient to convince us both of the prodigi- 
ous extent, and of the immenſe trade which is 
ca ried on in this city. Lat. 26 deg. 29 min. 
)) ĩ⁵˙ — ( 
AGRA/RIAN, Adj. | agrarius, Lat. of 
aver, a field] in the Roman Law, a term ap- 
plied to ſuch laws, as celate to the diviſion and 
diftribution of lands 
TO AGREE, V. A. agree, from pre, 
liking, conſeat. approbation, or good-will] 
to be friends, or in concord, i. e. a ſtate. 
wherein the ſentiments of one perſon are ſimi- 


? 


AGO'G, Adv, [agopo, Fr. as ils wivent 
ce, they live as they pleale, or according to more you agree toget 


lar to, or the ſame as thoſe of another. The 
her, the leis hurt 


E 2 you, 


can -.- 


ꝙa G1 
ſpine of agpredior, Lat. to attack, to ſet upon] 
to commit the firſt act of hoſtility; to make 
the firſt attack; to occaſion or begin a quar- 
rel. „ 

AGGRE/SSION, S. [aggreſſio, Lat.] the 
act of beginning a quarrel, or being guilty of 
the firſt attack. 

AGGRE/SSOR, S. [See AGGRESS] the 
perſon who commits the firſt act of hoſtility or 
injury, © We are in danger already of appear- 
ing the firſt aggrefſors.”” Sift, With due de- 
ference to ſo great a genius, let it be obſerved, 

that the word firſt is uſed very improperly in 
this ſentence, it being included in the word 
aggreſſor itſelf. | 

AGGRIE'VANCE,S.[ſee AGGRIEVE] 
an action which cauſes pain, or uneaſineſs in 

the perſon to whom it is done, and includes in 
it the ſecondary idea of injury, or ſomething 
_ undeſerved, | „ 
To AGGRIF/VE, V. [from og, for ad, to, 
and grieve, formerly wrote greive from grever, 
Fr. to vex, of gravis, Lat, grievous] to do or 
ſay ſomething which ſhall make a perſon un- 
eaſy, © Which yet aggrieves my heart.“ 
Spencer, To offer an injury, which ſhall occa- 
fion vexation, N. B. In all theſe ſenſes, the 
idea of grief is included, as flowing from their 
diſagreeableneſs,or the inconvenience to which 
they ſubject the perſon who endures them. 
AGHA'/ST, Adv. [from ayagouai, Gr. 
to be aſtoniſhed; but, according to Skinner, 
from a and ghaſt, Sax. and Goth. a ſpectre, 
or apparition, or ghoſt ; becauſe they who lee 
thoſe ſights are affected with this paſſion] all 
the ſigns of a perſon terrified by an apparition, 
like one who had ſeen a ghoſt, © With 
dreary drooping evne looked up like one 


ag haßt. Spencer, Elegantly applied to inani- 


mate things, as in the following ſentence to 
the earth at the reſutrection. 
earth ag ba. — Shall from the ſurface to th 
center quake Mil. Chr Nat. 


A'GILD, Part. [agid, Sax. from a nega- 


tive, and gild, Sax. a fine, or a price ſet on a 
perſon's life, from gildan, Sax. to pay] free 
from penalty, or not ſubject to the cuſtomary 
fines and taxes. Skinner ſays it is appFed to 
outlaws, for whoſe death no compenſation 
need be made, Fog” Ts 
__ A/GILE, Adj. [of agile, Fr. of agilis, Lat.] 
active; acting with great ſpeed and readineſs; 
nimble. “ Forewarned ſtruck his agile heels.“ 
Shale p. Hen. IV. Applied to the mind, 
alert, vigorous, in oppoſition to flow, and 
ſtuvi '. | % ᷣ EK 
A/GILENESS, S. [from agile and meſs] 
the quality of performing with ſpeed, quick- 
neſs, or nimbleneſss. | 2 
AGUVLITY, S. [agilite, Fr. from agilis, 


Lat. nimble] a capacity of moving without 


pain, or eny other impediment. 
A/GINCOURT, or A/ZINCOURT, 8. 
a village of Punth:eu in Picardy, memorable 


« The aged 


AGL 


under the command of Henry V. gaineg 


the French, the 25th of October, 1415, lof 


ing only 1600 men, and killing ooo of 4 Ups, f 
enemy. Lat. 50 deg. 39 min. N. Long f AC 
deg. 10 min, E. ve doe 
A'GIO, s. [Venet. aid or aſſiſtance] hend. 
Commerce, the exchange or difference * om 
tween bank and current money, or ea cend: 
Thus if a bargain be made to pay either 10. * 
livres bank, or 105 caſh, the agio is (aid tg , the C 
5 per cent. The agio varies almoſt 90 ſcend 
where; at Amſterdam it is uſually from 30 only 
5 per cent, at Rome near 25 per 1500; 4 AC 
Venice 10 per cent. fixed ; and at Cen CUD 
from 15 to 16, It likewiſe ſignifies the yy. Me." 
fit which ariſes from money advanced, ang, Wl at 
the ſame as premium. = 4 
To A'GIST, V. N. [according to Skin. 2 5 
ner, from giſte, Fr. a bed, or place to 1} Te 
down in; but Kennet conjectures from age o 
Lat. a field] in Common Law, to take in the 12 
cattle of ſtrangers into the king's foreſts, a; FP” © 
collect the money due for it. Chart. de Fir. i * 
9 Hen. III. c. 9. 1 ad! 
AGS TAGE, S. See AGLSTM EY 
AGISTER, S. [from agiſt and erh eme 
Common Law, officers appointed by paten, | pdt 


to take in and feed the cattle of ſtrangeß WW 
and collect the money ariſing from then 
of which they are four in every foreſt, whe: WM 
the king hath any pawnage. Mano. Fi Wl 
Laws, 30. 1 obs Bs. 15 

AGIVFSTMENT, S. [from agiſte] in Con. 
mon Law, the feed of other people's cattl Wl 


- for the glorious victory which the Engliſh, 


taken into any ground, at a certain rate e F 
week. In a large ſenſe, it extends to ll _ 
manner of common or herbage, or the prof; N 
ariſing from thence. 2 Inſt. 643. 2 n 
A'GITABLE, Adj, | agita/i/is, Lat.] uu 
which may be put in motion. _— a. 
To A'GITATE. v. A, [agito, Lat. u *”; 
move by repeated actions. The ſurf BW. 
the water is agitated by the winds.” Toa. 7 
tuate, act upon, or give motion to. . : 
diſturb, or diſorder by the diſtractions of dif. Wi * 
ferent motives, To toſs from one to an- 3 = 
other, to diſcuſs, or controvert with grat Wn 1 
warmth, „„ =_ 
AGITA'TION, S. from agitatio, Lat. 0 a 
the act of ſhaking or putting the partic BW. 
of a body into motion. Diſturbed by ay il 3 
agitation.” Bac. Diſorder of the mind, » (i. * 
riſing from the violence of different paſſion, 8 
Conſideration, or deliberation of ſeveral pe: 
ſons. The project now in agitation for Wi BY 
pealing the teſt,” Swift. 5 pal 
AGITA'TOR, S. | from agitate] the p. WAA... 
ſon who projects any. icheme, occaſions the 
diſturbance, or cauſes any motion. He 0 
manages and conducts the affairs of anothe, tb. 
A'GLETS, S. | aiguillete, Fr.] a fü ag 
point, a tag, formed to reſemble ſome anime. 
but eſpecially a man, * His gown addreſd cu 
py aplets,”” Haywwond, In Botary, th 
pendants hanging on the tips, or apices, of he Bp ag 


chivth 


AGO 


Wives, and ſtamina of flowers; as in the tu- 
lips, roſes, Oc. | 

1b GNA'T1, S. [from ad to, and naſcor to 
ve born] in the Roman Law, the male de- 
Wcendan'ts from the ſame father, diſtinguiſhei 
%4 rom cognati, which includes the female de- 
: ts. f 
5 N- TION, S. [ſee AGNATI] in 
me Civil Law, the relation between the de 
endants from the ſame father, including 
on! ales. 9 - 8 

: NINA MEMBRANA, or PELLI- 
UDA, S. [in Anatomy] the membrane in- 
Wcſuding the fetus, ſo named by Aetius, called 
Wlikewiſe amnios. 
= AGNITION, 
55 ledging. SE | | | 
- 175 AGNIZE, V. A. { from agnoſco, Lat. | 
to own; to avow; to acknowledge. 15 I do 
. gnixe 2 natural and prompt alacrity—l find 
n boldneſs.“ Ot held. Obſolete. 
= AaGNO'MEN, S. | Lat. from ag for ad to, 
and namen, a name | an addition or name add- 
ea to the ſurname of a perſon on account of 
Wome peculiar action or circumſtance z 2s the 
addition of Africanus to the name of Scipio, 
n account of his exploits in Africa; and of 


* - tuberance on his noſe, like a vetch, which 
* WECicero ſignifies. | | 3 1 
ne AGNOMINA/TION, S. [ agrominatio, 


at.] the reſemblance or alluſion of one 
Nord to another, both in ſound and ſenſe, 
7 % Pleaſantly running upon ag nominations. 
(amden. . „ e 
5 AGNOE TE, 8. | ayvoeTa, Gr. from 
3 1h, Gr. to be ignorant of] in Hiſtory, 3 
ect of heretics, who held that Chriſt, with 
5 WreſpeCt to his human nature, was ignorant of 
bome things, and eſpecially the day of judgment. 
= A'GNUS CASTUS, S. | from agnus, a 
amb, and caſas, chaſte] in Botany, called 
07 ewiſe vitex; it is reputed a cooler and pre. 
a I eecwer of chaſtity, on which account the A 
* Wthenian ladies uſed to lay on beds of it during 
the {cat of Ceres; but modern practice ſeems 
bet have entirely diſclaimed the uſe of it. 
= A'GNUsS DEI, S. [Lat, the Lamb of 
5 God | in the Roman church, 2 flat piece of 
White wax of an oval form, ſtampt with the 
eure of the lamb, and conſecrated by the 
WE pope. They are now prohibited to be brought 
imo England, by 13 Eliz. c. 2. | 
= AGO”, Adv. | from agan, Sax. paſt; 
whence ſome counties ſtill pronounce it agone | 


Ce 0! 


Lat, 
ticks 
af 
d, & 
Non. 
pe. 
k 2 


"ny - re:kon paſt time, toxwards, Or ending with 
8 i = the preſent, we uſe ſince; as, © It is a year 
Fs WE//nce it happened.“ But when we xeckon from 
Thel, 5 


be preſent, and end with the paſt, we uſe 
e; as, © It happened three nights ago.” 
bis is a nicety, which foreigners ought pe- 
Wc uilorly to attend to. | 


. [ agnitum, Lat.] | an ac- 


A. Cicero to that of Tully, on account of a pro-. 


15 paſt. © Some time ago. Addiſ. When ue 


AGR 


their wiſhes | eager for the poſſeſſion of ſomes 


thing; longing, To ſet one's fancy or al- 
fections on. On which the ſaints are all 
agog. Hudibras, | | TE 

AGO'NE, Adv. [| agan, Sax. paſt, See 
AGO] paſt, with reſpect to time; formerly, 
** As you ſpeak him long agene. Ben Fohnſon, 

A'GONIST, S. [ſee AGONISTES] a 
champion or contender for a prize, 

AGONISTES, S. | ayoricre, Gr.] one 
who uſed to exhibit at the public games of 
Greece and Rome; being a candidate for the 
prizes awarded for !uperiority of ftrength, &c. 
in alluſion to this, Milton has filed his trage- 
dy Sampſon Agoniſtes. 

AGONVYSTICT, S. [Lat. from ay, Gr, 
a combat | the name given by Donatos to thote 
of his ſet, whom he ſent into the fairs and 
markets to propagate his doctrines, being, as 
the name imports, theological knights-errant. © 
To AGONVZE, [ agoniſer, Fr. from ayo- 
view, Gr, of aywm, Gr. or an agony | to be 
affected with acute and exceſſive pain. 

A GONV, 8. from ci, a ſharp conteſt, 
or ſttuzple] exceſſive pain, wherein all the 
powers of nature are convulſed, and ſhe ſtrug- 
ges, as it were, with death for the maſtery. 

AGO“ NVYCLIT ES, S. [from «neg. you, 
a Knee, and xXww, Gr, to bend] a ſect in the 
ſeventeenth century, who derived their name 
from their diſtinguiſhing principle, never to 
kneel, but to ſay all their prayers ſtanding, 

A'GRA, S. | Perf. ] the principal kingdom 
of the empire of the Mogul. It has Bando 
on the W. Dely on the North, Sambal on 
the E. Gualcar and part of Narvar on the S. 
Its quota of forces to the Mogul's army, is 
15,000 horſe, and 30, co foot; and its re- 
venue is computed at near three millions ſter- 
ling. Agra, its capital, founded in 1566, by 
Eckbar, or Eckbarat, is a place of great traf- 
he, having merchants from China, Perſia, 
all parts of India, and from England and 
Holland, Its indigo is reckoned the very beſt 
in the world; beſides which, they export a 
great many ſtuffs and linens, tiſſues, lace, 
rice, and cottop. The number of its me- 
dians, or public bazars, covered bazans, or 
quarters for merchants, ſome of which are 
a quarter of a l-apue long, together with i:s 
caravanierahs, which are about eighty, are 
{ufficient to convince us both of the prodigi- 
ous extent, and of the immenſe trade which is 
ca'ri:d on in this city. Lat. 26 deg. 29 min, 
N. Long. 79 deg. 12 min K . 

AGRA/RIAN, Adj. | agrarius, Lat. of 
ager, a held | in the Roman Law, a term ap- 
plied to ſuch laws, as celate to the diviſion and 
diſtribution of lands. e 

To AGREE, V. A, [| apr, from gre, 
liking, conſeat. approbation, or good- will] 
to be friends, or in concord, i. E. A ſtate, 
wherein the ſentiments of one perſon are ſimi- 


the 3 
of th $4 AGO!G, Adv, | agopo, Fr. as ils wivent 
_—_ 407, lev live ' | q 
5 8 50 Wey live as they pleale, or according to 


lar to, or the ſame ss thoie of another, © The 
more you agree together, the leis hurt can 
e you, 


— GO ” 


A G R 2 
your enemies do you.”* Pope, To conſent to 
do a thing upon certain conditions; to bar- 
gain. To reſemble; to be like. To match, 
applied to colour, To tally with; to be con- 
ſiſtent with. | = thy 

AGREEABLE, Adj. [agreable, Fr.] ſuit- 
able; conformable to, or conſiſtent with. 
Plezfirg ; grateful; as ſuitable to our inclina- 
tions, or faculties. 

AGREFABLENESS, S. [from agreeable 
and neſs, of NS, Goth.] the quality which 
renders a thing grateful to the taſte. The qua- 
lity which renders a thing pleaſing, below 
rapture, and leſs than admiration, Likeneſs; 


ATD 'Y 
it occaſions during the fit] a periodical ſpe, 23 


. 


of fever, beginning with a cold ſhiver, a 7 
which is ſucceeded by. heat, and terminate, i 41 
a ſweat. When the cold fit is ſcarcely Pere, " 
tible, and there is a return of the hot one on 
it is called an intermitting fever. Accor 1 
t& the returns of the fit, it is differently Fw, . 

minated, If it returns every day, it is thy 

called a quotidian ; if every third day, a en. 
an; and if every fourth day, a quartan, am 
A/GUED, Part. [from ague] ſtruck, or. 
fected with an ague; figuratively, coi, a. © 
ſhivering, trembling, in alluſion to the effect i 
of this diſorder, | . 


| 


affinity; reſemblance. 
AGREF/ABLY, Adv. [from agreeable, and 
ly, of lic, Sax. ] in a manner conſiſtent with, 
or conformable to. In a manner which affords 
a pleaſing ſatisfaction. 
__ AGREEP, Part. 
Mutual conſent. 3 | 54, 
 _ AGREE'MENT, S. [agrement, Fr. in law 
Latin agreamentam, which Coke would will- 
_ ingly ſtretch into agg/egatio mentum, an aggre- 
_ gation of minds] friendſhip 5 alliance; con- 
cord. A contract, bargain, or compact. Re- 
ſemblance. N . 8 
AG RE'SSES, S. ſeggreſſes, Fr. bullets, 
from oga, Sax. terror] in Heraldry, the ſame 
o 1 2 
AGRESTIC, or ACRE/STICAL, Adj. 
[agreftis, Lat.] favouring of, or belonging to 
the country; clowniſh;z; rude, Seldom uſed, 
ACRE/STIS, Adj. [Lat.] wild. In Botany, 
applied to thoſe plants which grow in the ſields, 
in oppoſition to thofe that are cultivated. 
A/GRICULTURE, S. | from agri the gen. 
of ager, Lat. a field, and cultura, Lat. tillage, 
from colo, Lat. to till] the art of tilling and 
manuring the ground, ſo as to make it fruitful 
and bear plants; confiſting in manuring, fal- 
 Jowing, ſowing, harrowing, reaping, mowing, 
Sc. the management of the productions of 
different ſoils, and planting 3 together with 
the culture of foreſts, timber, &c. The higheft 
encomium that could be given a man in Rome, 
Was, that he cultivated his own ſpot of ground 
well; the moſt illuſtrious ſenators applied them- 
ſelves to it, and their dictators were teken from 
the plough. Agriculture, or huſbandry, is the 
original ſource of moit of our treaſures, and the 
great fountain of all materials for commerce. 
AGRIFO'LIUM, S. [ Lat. from ayzo;, Gr. 
rough, and $vAXe, a leaf] in Botany, the holly 
tree. Miller reckons thirty-three ſpecies of it. 
AGROU'ND, Adj. [from a and ground, 
implying on ground] a marine term, ſtrand- 
ed; ſtuck faſt upon ſhore, ſo as not to be got 
off, and purſue a voyage; hindered by the 
ground from paſſing further, Figuratively, 
meeting with ſome impediment or obſtecle, 
| which renders it in poſſible to advance in, o 
go on with en affair. 
AG UE, S. [from aigu, Fr. acute, on ec 


[from agree] ſettled by 


A'GUE-FIT, S. [from ague and fi] W 
cold, ſhivering, trembling fit, which af Ma 
people in the ague. DS "N 
To AGUVSE, V. 


A. [fromguiſe, Fr, guil - 42 


Ital. guiſe, Belg. a form, fathion, or partic, 


cut of agarment] to dreſs, adorn, embellic, pil 
ſet off with external ornaments. © Someting 


her hen he fondly would pulſe.” Fern 
© A'GUISH, Adj. [from ague and ib, of i, WR. 


Sax, % or %, Goth, which, being added ty; T 
ſubſtantive, imports likeneſs] like, or haig - 
the properties of an ague, 1 . 
A'GUISHNESS, S. [from aguiſb and 1 
the quality which reſembles an ague. 3 
AH! an interject. [ach, Teut. ] a word nau 
uſe of to denote ſome ſudden diſlike, ande 
caſioned by the apprehenſion of evil co; Ws 
quences. * A ſinful nation.” J. . 
Sometimes grief, and an appeal to the paſuf 
of pity and compaſſion. Ab me!” 3 
AHA/, an interjection denoting the Wn 
umph of contempt; intended to expreſs ji 
the calamities of others, and to increale to 
uneaſineſs which they themſelves experie 
They ſaid, aba! our eye hath ſeen 1 
Pſal. xxxv. 21. With contempt. _ on 
AHEAD, Adv. [from a and head of hed 
height] a ſea term; beyond; implying a ge 
degree of ſwiftneſs. And now the ſpeedy al 
phin gets a-bead. Dryd. Applied to perſu 
to contract an inveterate habit, which is nan 
be eaſily ſurmounted by advice, or inſtrutu 
© They luffer them at firſt to run a- bead; 
whenperverſe inclinations are advanced into 
bits, there is no dealingwith them.“ LEH 
AHEI'GHT, Adv. [ from a and heigh ul 
high; a great diſtance above us. Lock, 


abcight.”* Sbaleſp. X. Lear. F 
| . A!FALON, S. [Heb. an oale; ſtrengih iſo 
a ſtag, from aiel, Heb.] the name of 2 ug 1 
famous for a battle of the Iſraelites with din 


allied nations, after the taking of Jel 
during which, the ſun is, by the ſacred wn 
aſſerted to have ſtoad fill in, or over, Wl 
valley, by Joſhua's command. _ = 

To AID, v. A. [from aider, Fr.] owl 
aſſiſtance or ſuccour to; to deliver a pero! 


count of the acuteneſs and violence of the pain 


danger, or diſtreſs, out of it, by giving bmi f 
ihe afſifiance, help, or ſuccour in one's on 
To ſupport, when applied to the mean WP i 
to free a perſon from want. n 


bl 


AIM 
AID, S. [from aide, Fr. aita or aiute, Ital. 
adjuto, Lat. to 


u render a thing more eaſy, Aſſiſtance, Sup- 
Mort given to a perſon. An aſſiſtant, or perſon, 
5 ho, by co-operating with another, either by 
nice, or exertion of bodily ſtrength, renders 


PE cutie ſurmountable, diſtraſs more toler- 
er, and proſperity more tranſporting, In Po- 
ics, a ſubſidy, or money given to ſupport the 
cceſmities of the ſtate. _ | 

0 AID-DE-CA'MP, 8. in the army, an of- 
Wer, who receives and carries the orders of a 
=. cal officer to the reſt of the army. Aid- 


5 or, or adjutant; one who aſſiſts the major 
ben preſent, and performs his office when 
cM e is abſent, | 


from aid] one who aſſiſts, or 


HRS AvDER,S.[ | 
eps; one who takes part with a perſon, and 
vn dcavours to promote his undertaking. © The 


voerents and aiders of the late rebellion.” 
.. Hen. VI. 5 

AbEss, Adj. [of aid and leſs, a negative 
ning, from /eaſe or leas, Sax. laus, Goth, 
noting a privation, loſs, or denial of the 
ace of the ſubſtantive to which it is ſub- 
We. pined | deprived, or in want of help or aſſiſt- 
ee to render an undertaking ſucceſsful, or a 
isfortune ſupportable. Without aid, or aſſiſt- 


i ce from another. | 1 
du AVGUILLON, S. a ſmall town of Gui- 
on ane inFrance, famous for the moſt remarkable 
4 {Wee that ever was recorded. In the year 1346, 
a 


eig then in the poſſeſſion of the Engliſh, the 
eke of Normandy ſat down before it with 
oe hundred thouſand men; yet, though bat- 
red with eight of the greateſt engines that 

W rance could produce, and attacked by the be- 
egers three times every day, it ſuſtained a 
<2: of fourteen months, which was raiſed by 
ee battle of Creſſy. „ N 


(RS AVGULETS, S. [aigulet, Fr.] tags; or 
eit 2 old tags at the end of tringes. Us ES 
hei To AIL, V. A. (from egle, Sax. to grieve, 
lan be uneaſy] to diſturb; to affect with a diſ- 
Noth 


ereeable tenſation; to make uneaſy ; beauti- 
el applied to inanimate things. What 


4; uf N thee, O ſea, that thou fleddeſt?“ P/ al. 
ntob xiv. 5. „ „55 i 

fan AlL, S. [from ail, the verb] a diſtemper. | 
bt]o AVFLING, Part. [from ail} one of a weak 


onſtitution, ſubject to diſorders; valetudinary. 
= AILMENT, S. [from ail] indiſpoſition; 
iſorder; diminution of health, 


yall To AIM, V. A. to put a weapon in ſuch 
ith h direction or poſition, as to hit any object; to 
eric row a thing at an object, in ſuch a manner, 


8 to render the ſtriking of it poſſible. © Aims 


T, is airy ſpear.” Dryd. To endeavour to ſtrike, 
70 iguratively, to direct the edge of ſatyr againſt| 
to ft particular perſon, © At him, or him, I take 
ron (Wo aim.” Gay. o : 
hin WR AIM, S. the poſition or direction of a wea- 
; pow on, in order to ſtrike an object. The point 


hich is intended to be hit; or the object de- 


help] that which contributes, | 
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AIR 
vour to obtain any thing; intention; purpoſe z 
or deſign. Z 
AIR, S. [from air, Fr. aer, Lat. ane, Gr.] 
that thin fluid body which ſurrounds our globe, 
forms the atmoſphere, and is the cauſe of 
breathing. A portion of the element which 
encompalles us, conſidered as put into motion. 
In a figurative ſenſe, a diſcovery made of a 
thing not known before. Still you lov'd 3 
you gave it air before me.“ Dryd. Poſture, 
attitude, mien, manner of behaviour. Her 
graceful innocence, her every air.“ Par. Leſs. 
He gave himſelf airs.” An affected, or 
laboured, and aukward manner of addreſs or 
behaviour. In Philoſophy, that thin dilat- 
able and compreſſible fluid, in which we 
breathe, and which ſurrounds the globe to a 
great height, though ſcarcely,perceptible to our 
ſenſes, yet of ſo great neceſſity to our exiſtence, 


that the lamp of life would be extinguiſhed, 


were we deprived of its benefit. If we exa- 
mine the volume of creation, we ſhill find it 
the grand inſtrument of the Deity in mc of 
his operations, and that it is united or includ- 
ed in almoſt all the ſubſtances which fall 
within our notice. It is this which puts every 
thing into motion; it lends activity to fire, 
growth to vegetables, improvement to chemiſ- 
try, fluidity to water, health to animals; in 
a word, there is ſcarce any operation in na- 
ture, which happens without its aſſiſtance; 
there is no production of art, which can diſ- 
claim its neceſſarineſs. Air, in Muſic, a com- 
poſition, which is played alone, without either 
baſs or any other part to accompany it; or the 
melody and inflexion of a muſical compoſition, 
Thus we ſay Handel's airs, Sc. Airs in 
horſemanſhip, the artificial, or practiſed mo- 
tions of a managed horſe, ſuch as the demi 
air, demi volt, curvet, &c., 5 5 
To AIR, V. A. [ſee A!R, S.] to expoſe 
to the air. To enjoy the benefit ſrom the air. 
To expoſe to the fire, in order to free from the 
1nconveniences of damp and ſtagnating air. 
AR-BLADDER, S. I from air and bladder] 
a bladder found among the enirail> of fiſh, 
which ſerves, by its contraction or dilatation, 
to enable them to riſe, or dive in the water, 

AVR-BUILT, Adj. [from gir and built! 
built in the air; chimetical, without any ſo- 
lid foundation. | "> 
| AVR-DRAWN, Adi [from air andarawn] 
{formed by a condenſation of the air, that 
which has no exiſtence in nature; chimeri- 
cal; imaginary, „„ 
AR ER, S. ¶ from air and er, implying an 
agent, from air, Goth, and euaer, Sax. a 
men | he that expoſes a thing to the air. | 

AVFR-GUN, S. [from air and gun] an in- 
ſtrument invented to ſhoot with, purely by 
means of compreiled air. 

AVRING, S. [from air] a ſhort walk or 
ride abroad; ſo called, becauſe we then enjoy 
the freſh and open air, 


gncd to be ſtruck, Figuratively, an endea- 


made to admit, 
— Or 


t AIR-HOLE, S. a hole 
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A K E 

er let out, the air; a vent; or vent-hole. 

AVRINESS, S. ſtrom atry and neſs] ap- 
plied to ſituation, expoſ:d to a tree current of 
air, in oppoſitien to confined; openneſs ; Fi- 
gnratively, applied to a perſon's manner, or 
behaviour; levity, gate'y. 

AIR/LESS, Adj. [of air and eſs] that 
. which has not a free current of air; that which 
has no communication with the external air, 

AIRLING, S [from air, ſignifying galety, 
and ling, a diminutive termination among the 
Saxons] a youthiul, light, gay, and thought- 
jeſs perſon. | | 
_ AVR-PUMP, S. [from air and pump, of 
fumpe, Dan. pompe, Belg. from pompen, Belg. 
io draw water] in Philoſophy, an inſtrument 
or machine uſed for extracting air, contiſting of 
2 receiver made of glaſs, wherein the objects 
are placed; two braſs cylinders or piſtons to 


extract the air with; a gage to determine the 


rare faction of the air during any experiment; a 
tube called the Swan's Neck, communicating 
with the receiver and the piſtons; and a winch 
that gives mation to the Whole. 

AIR-SHAFT, S. | from air and aft, of 
ſchaft or jchacht, Belg. a branch, ramification, 
or cavity, from ſchaffen, Belg. to work, or 
c, Gr. to dig] in Mining, a paſſage made 

for the air by diggingg. 8 

_ A/!RIE, S. [of ius, Lat. in alluſion to 

the loftine's of iis ſituation, or aire, Fr, from 

ey, Teut. and Belg. an egg] fee AIRY. 

AIR, Adj. [from arms, Lat.] the ſub- 
tile parts of bodies. On high, or in that ſpace 

of tae ſyſtem above the earth, aſſigned to the 

air, © Wondering at their height through arry 
channels flow.“ Addiſon. Figuratively, chime- 
_ rica}, wanting ſolidity, or foub dation. I hold 
ambition of to airy, and light a quality, that 
it is but a ſhadow's ſhadow.“ Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
Applied to dreſs, that which expoſes to the 
weather, in oppoſition to warm, clo'e, or con- 
fined. Applied to temper, or behaviour, gay,, 


ſpr gatly, full of vivacity. Airy triplicity, in 


Aſtrology, are the thiee ſigns 
and Aquaris, YE 5 

AVSLE, S. [pronounced iſſe, from aile, Fr. 

#2 wing, of ala, Lat. | che ſide-walks or paths 
of a chu:ch, running parallel to the greater in 
the center, called the ze; repreſenting, in 
that reſpect, the wings of a building erected 

on each fice the center, 
one huge ref, with a double aiſle to it.“ Ad 
drfon. | 85 
AISTHETFERIUM, S. [ aio0nngwv, G. 
from eiofzv0,unt, Gr. to perceive] in Philoſo- 
phy, the ſenſorium, or tae place wherein the 
tout is imegined to refide, and ieceive the no— 


» Gemini, Libra, 


tices of external objects by means of the or- 
| lan alarm.” Numb. x, 9. Figuratively, the 


gans of ſenſation. 
 A/JUTAGE, S [ajuter, Fr. to help] in 
Hydreulics, the ſpout fitted to an artificial 
fountain, through which the wate: aſcends. 


6 The Church is 


ALA 


in oppoſition to ſmart, which is an acute gy, 
and of a ſhort continuance. ' 
AKN, Adv. [from a and kin, of kyn, I _ 
cynne, Sax. kun, Goth. relation, or likens, 
related by blood or deſcent. Figuratively, u. 
ſembling ; having the ſame properties 
a near relation to. 1 
ALA, S. [Lat. a wing] in Botany, th, "8 
hollow of a ſtalk, which the leaf, or its pedick. WAY 
mok es with the ſtalk or branches; or that hol. "= 
low between the branch and leaf, from when, WM 
new ſhoots ariſe. 5 | = 
ALABA'STER, S. [ from anabarps, Gr, W 
a kind of fone, ſofter than marble, but har, MAY 
than plaiſter of Paris, It is of different coloun, AY 
the ſhining or white is the moſt common; th, Wl 
horny and tranſparent is not much Valued; 1 
and that of the colour of honey, ſpotted wii Ml 
points or veins, which is the muſt valued, Wl 
ALABA/STER, Adj. {See AL ABA. 
TER, S.] ſomething made of alabaſter. 
ALA CK, Interj. | were it not that m 
of the interjections are the genuine effort 
nature on ſome ſudden affection, this mit Wl 
be derived from ael, and ace, Sax 3. e. pere 
pain, or grief, ae, in compoſit ion, fignifyin Wl 
fullneſs] it implies ſorrow, or ſomethin Wl 
which cauſes it. | CO 
*© Nay, what's incredible, alack ! 3 
I ſcarce can hear a woman's clack.“ Si 
ALA/CK-A-DAY, Inter). [from alact ai 


4.x 5 

* ha 0 . 7 x 
2 

7 15 * * 2 


| a day. See ALL ACK] a ſudden ery on fte 


preſent, or ſeeing approaching calamity; all 
ſignifies that the perſon labours under the bu 
then of miſery. EE — 
 ALA'CRIOQUSLY, Adv. [Lat.] with gail 
chearfulneſs, _ N "3B 
ALA/CRITY, S. 
ui achveneh. 4 1 
A-LA-MO/DF, Adv. [according to h 
faſhion] a French phraſe, uſed to imply, til 
a thing is the reigning taſte, or faſhion, 
A-LA-MO/DE, S. [Fr.] a thin, ligt, 
gloſſly, black ſilk. | RO 
ALA/ND, Adv. | from aand lad] on lu, 
Jon ſhore; on dry ground, in oppoſition tolls 
waters of the river, or ſea, = EZ 
ALA'RIS, or ALIFO/RMIS, S. | Lat, un 
the ſhape of a wing, from ala, a wing, al 
forma, Lat. a ſhape | in Anatomy, the inne. 
molt of the three veins oppoſite the elbou. 
ALARM, S. | from all, Ital, to, and am 
Ital. arms] a military ſignal, either by du 
of drum or ſound of trumpet, by which na 


[alacritas, Lat. ] a cher 


are now called to arms, but before the init 
tion of thoſe inftruments, it was done iii 
loud cry or ſhout, It generally includes i! 
an idea of approaching or ſudden dang! 
When you go to war, then ye ſhall bur 


tice ſignifying the approach of any ud 
danger. Tumult, or diſturbance, cauſing i 
or apprehenſion of danger. | 


LARM,S 


To AKE. V. N. [from ace, Sax. of ay ©», 


Gr, pain] to feel a dull and continual pain, 


To ALARM, V. A. [See ALAR 
to give an army the ſignal of armuny 


24 


y 


AL B 
roaring themſelves to encounter 8 ages | 
nge. In a ſecondary ſenſe, to cauſe fear, or 
= non of ſome approaching miſchief. 
MF 71 A RMING, Part. [from alarm] that 
4 nich occaſions terror, fear, or apprehenſion 
om the idea of approaching danger. 
= | AL A/RM-POST, S. [from alarm and 
=: oft] the place appointed for the ſeveral com- 
WS nies of an army to repair to, in caſe of any 
aden and unforeſeen dangers, which occa- 
bsns an alarm to be beat or ſounded. 
aA RUM, 8. [a corruption of alarm] 
is ems to have been the general method of 
WT cling in forrzer times. ** Our ſtern alarus 
hang'd to merry-meetings, | Shakefp. Rich. 
II. Likewiſe a clock, calculated to give no- 
ce to a perſon of any particular time it is ſet 
, by the running down of its weight, which 
n ttended in its deſcent by a continual ſtrik- 
FJ g of its hammer on the bell. 


To ALA/RUM, S. [ſee ALARUM] to 
ive notice of an approaching enemy. | 
ALA'S! Interject. | helas, Fr. eylaes, Belg, 
bilaſſo, Ital.] when uſed of ourſelves, it im- 
lies lamentation, occaſioned by the idea of 
ne calamity. ** Alas] how little from the 
Save we claim.“ Pope. When applied to 
ters, it implies pity, cauſed from an idea of 
cir diſtreſs.“ Alas ! poor Protheus!” Shakeſp. 
BS ALA/TE, Adv. [trom à and late] a ſpace 
WS time not long paſt; lately. 


r. en ilex or oak] in Botany, the ever-green 
a rivet. ; 5 55 . 
AL ATERNOEID ES, S. [from alaternus 
nd es,, Gr. a ſhape] in Botany, a plant 
Sc mbling the alaternus. © 


rominences or protuberances] in 
oe proceſſes of the os /pheroides. 


Anatomy, 
| ALA'Y,S, [in Hunting] the adding freſh 


ogs into the cry. N | 
ALB, S. [from album, Lat. white] a veſt 
r garment of white linen, reaching down to 
the feet; worn by prieſts ; ſurplice, _ 
= ALBE, S. a ſmall piece of money in Ger- 
any, worth eight fenins, or two creukers of 
bat country; or one ſol ſeven deniers French. 
—_ ALBEIT, Adv, | from a! and though, it 
nd /-| uſed to infer ſomething, though we 
0d admit of the poſition of an adverſary ; 
though; notwithſtanding ; granting. 
= ALBE/RNUS, S. a kind of camblet, or 
arraccan, which comes from the Levant. 

_ 4.ÞUGINEA, S. [Lat. from albus, 
bite] in Anatomy, the outermoſt coat of the 
e, which compoſes the white, called adnata 
_ conjundiva. Likewiſe, the membrane 
0 mmediately covering the teſticles. 


WF 4LBUG/INEOUS, Adj. 4% ge, Lat. the 


bite of an egg] ſomething belonging to that 
of an egg which is called its white; or 
_ thing which reſembles it. © Eggs will 


| __ ET RE a French. 
ALA /TI- PROC E'SsSsUS, S. [Lat. winged 
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ALBU/GO, S. [Lat. from albus, white] 
in Anatomy, the white of the eye. Likewiſe, 
a diſorder of the eye, whereby the horny tunic 
loſes its tranſparency, and becomes opake, 
A'/LBUM-GRZE'CUM, [in Pharmacy] 
dog's white dung; uſed with honey as a 


plaiſter, to deterge and cleanſe inflammations 


in the throat, 

ALBU'MEN OVI, S. [Lat.] the white 
of an egg, uſed in medicine on account of its 
glutinous or binding nature, mixed with bole 
armoniac. | | 

A#LBUS, S. a ſmall coin, current in Co- 
logne, &c. four of which make one blaffart. 
ALCAHE'ST, S. [Arab.] in Chymiſtry, 
an univerſal diſſolvent; a menſtruum capable 
of diſſolving any body put into it, 
ALC AC, AJj. [from Alcæus, the inven- 


tor] in ancient Poetry, a name appropriated _ 
to ſeveral ſorts of verſes, the firſt conſiſting 


of five feet, of which the firſt i; either a 
ſpondee, or iambic ; the ſecond, an iambic ; 
the third a Jong ſyllable; the rourth a dactyl; 
and the fifth a dactyl or amphimacer: as 
omnes eodem cogimur omnium. The ſecond ſpe- 
cies conſiſts of two dactyls and two trochees; 
as exuli impoſitura cymbæ. Examples of each of 
theſe ſorts may be met with in Hor-ce, Wo 
not only introduced this ſpecies ot poetry into 
Rome, but transfuſed the ſpirit of Alcæus 


[likewiſe into all his imitations. | 
| ALATE/RNUS, S. [called eo», | 
r. from £\zi@-, Gr. an olive, and Tev©-, 


ALCA'ID, S. the governor of a city or 
caſtle in Barbary, who has a ſovereign juriſ® 
diction in civil and criminal cauſes, . 
 ALCA/LDE, S. [ſee ALCA/ID, from 
whence it is borrowed a judge, or miniſter 
of juſtice, reſembling a provoſt among the 


 A'LCALI, or A/LCALY, See ALK ALY, 
 ALCALIZA'TION, S. See ALKALI- 
JJ ET SE 
ALCA/NNA, S. [Arab.] a drug uſed in 
dying, which comes from the Levant, In 
powder it is green, but the tincture it makes 
differs according to the difference of the liquor 
in which it is ſteeped; when ſoaked in water, 
it is yellow; but when in vinegar, citron- 
juice, or allum-water, it is red. ' : 
ALCANALA, S. [Span.] a cuſtom- 
houſe duty of five per cent. paid on the im- 
port of merchandizes in Spain and Spanith 
America. 5 | EN | 
A/LCHYMICAL, Adj. [from alchyny] 
according to the proceſs, or method made ule 
of by alchymiſts. „ 
ALCHYMIST, S.f from a!chymy} one who 
profeſſes or purſues the ſcience of alchymy. 
A'LCHYMY, S. [of al and lemia, Egypt. 
of nz, Gr.] a part of chemiſtry employed 
in curious and myſterious reſearches; its chief 
objects have been, firſt, The making of gold. 
Secondly, An univerſal medicine, or one to 
cure all diſesſes. Thirdly, An univerſal diſ- 
folvent. And, fourthly, An univerſel ſer- 


ere 12 che albupineous part. Brown, 


| 


ment; or a ſubſtance, which being applied to 
© E 4 any 
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any ſeed will increaſe its fecundity to infinity. 
ALCMA'NIAN, Adj. [from aleman] a 
kind of lyric verſe, ſo called from the inven- 
tor; conſiſting of two dactyls and two 
troches. | 
A/LCOHOL, S. [Arab. to attenuate or 
ſubtilize] in Chemiſtiy, the pureſt ſpirit of 
wine, rectified, by frequent diſtillations, to 
its utmoſt ſubtility. Likewiſe, a very fine 
impalpable powder. | 
ALCOEHOLIZA/TION, S. [from alcobol] 
the act of rectifying ſpirits; or of reducing 
bodies to an impalpable powder. | 
To ALCOHOLVZE, v. A. [from alcohol] 
to make an alcohol; or to rectify ſpirits by 
frequent diſtillations, ſo that, when ſet on fire, 
they ſhall conſume away, without leaving any 
moiflure or dregs behind them. : 
ALCORAN, S. [Arab. to collect, or 
read] the book of the Mohammedan law, 


compoſed by Mahomet, with the aſſiſtance of 


Batiras, a Jacobin, Sergius, a Neſtorian 
monk, and ſome Jews : it is divided into four 
parts, celled by the name of ſome animal, 
as the Cow, the Emme:, the Spider, and the 
Fly, Though wrote by a perſon of no learn- 
ing, it is by the Mohammedans extolled for 
the elegance of its ſtile, and, on that account, 
urged to have been a divine compoſition, It 
abounds not only in abſurdit es but contra- 
dictions, which laſt they vindicate, by ſeying, 
that it was three and twenty years in compo- 
ſing; and that the circumſtances of things al- 
tering in that interval, the Deity himſzlf re- 
Peale d and altered ſeveral precepts, to ſuit them 
with the nature of things. It was originally 
in looſe ſheers, which Mahomet reported he 
received ſingly from God, This book is 
held in ſuch veneration by its profeilors, that 
it is death for a Chriſtian or a Jew to touch 


it; and equally fatal to a Muſſulman himſelf, 


17 he handles it with unwaſkhed hands. 


ALCO/VE, S. [alcabat, Span. of elcauf, 


Arab. a cabinet, or ſleeping place; or elcobat, 


Arab. a tent] a receſs, or part of a chamber 


ſeparated by an eſtrade, or partition of columns 


in which is placed a bed of Rate, or ſeats to aa offt | 
| I buſineſs is to inſpect the meaſures of the pub 


entertain company. 


A!LCYON. See HA/LCYON. 


A/LDEBARAN, S. [Perſ.} in Aſtronomy, 
a ſtar of the firit magnitude in the eye of the 
conſtellation Taurus, or the Bull, and from 


thence nimed the Bull's Eye, Long. 50 deg. 
49 min. 50 ſec, of Gemini. Lat. 5 deg. 27 
min. 30 (ec. S. according to Flamſtcad, 


A/LDER, S. [f om aelder, Sax, beſt or 
chief] a tree with leaves reſembling thoſe of 
The trees are produced either by 
layers or truncheons, about three feet in 


the hazel, 


- length, in February or March. 


ALDERLVEVEST, Adi. Superl, I from 


Fd 


AL E 


you mine alderlieve ſovereign.” 
Henry VI. 

| A'LDERMAN, S. [ from ælderman, du 
of elder, comparative of ld, Sax, and muy) 


who, on account of his years and experiene 
was proper to preſide over the affairs of . 


counſellor, or parliament-man. But this vil 
three ſtates of the kingdom were divided iny 
man, the ſecond rank; and Thane, the lat; 
ear] or count, which after his reign were ſy. 


implied a judge or juſtice, 


rotation, 


| bers of the artillerz-company, 
preſide in other cities beſides London. 


afterwards fermented with yeaſt or barm; i 
ſtrength and age; owing to its having a | 
quantity of hops and malt than beer has, i 
proportion to the ſame quantity of water, 

A*LE, (GILL) S. [from gill, Sax. grouni 
ivy, and ae] a liquor made of ground. 


leaves, ſteeped in ale. 


connan, Sax. to know, or kunden, Teut. ti 
ſhow] an officer of the city of London, whi 
lic-houſes, 1 

ALLE GAR, S. [from ale and eager of 2p 
Run. and Dan, or egr, Brit. aigre, Fr. ſou 
siven to four ale; by Londoners ſtilec, wit 
great impropriety, ale-vinegar. _ 

A!LEHOOF, S. [from ale and bef, Si 
grouad- ivy] in Botany, the ground-1vy, | 
called by the Saxons, becauſe a chief ing 
dient in their malt liquors, inſtead of hops. 

ALE-HOUSE, 8. ſealbuſe, Sax. from 
Sax. ale and huſe, a houſe] a houſe where! 
is fold. Diſtinguiſhed from a tavern, becil 


throughout all the county of Lincoln thetenMi 


Sealy, if "2 
in its original fignifieation it implied a perſy, BY 
; 


nation, and to aſſiſt a prince with his coun, Wi 
in this reſpect it fignified the ſame as a pri. 


appear more plain, if we recollect, that th MA 
Atheling, which included the nobility; Ade. ed] 
till Athelſtan's time, the term was uſed for x | . 


flituted inſtead of it. In the time of Edgari WY 
But the term Wi 
now appropriated to the twenty-ſix perſon 
who preſide over the twenty-ſix wards, in; 
which the city of London is divided; out 
| which the lord-mayor is generally choſen h 
They are all qualified to acta 
juſtices of the peace at preſent, though fo, Mi 
merly, only ſuch aldermen as had been lo. 
mayors, and the three eldeft, or next to th i 
chair, were inyeſted with that honour. Bu 
they have not only the management of ti, 
civil, but likewiſe the military government (| 
the city, are officers in its militia, and men. 
Aldermen 


A!/LE, 8. [ cala, eale, or ealath, Sax, eal 15 
Run. Dan. ll, If. eli, Brit. oil] a liquor W 
common drink of the Engliſh z made of u 
infuſion of malt and hops in boiling wat, 


is diſtinguiſhable from beer in reſpect of il 


AL/E-CONNER, S. [ſrom ale and 005, 
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ac, Sax. poſitive or compar. and /ievef, ſu- 
per lative, moſt dear, or beloved] moſt beloved; 
thet which is preferred to another, or has held 
the longeſt puilcſſion of the heart, © With 


that is appropriated to wine. | 
ALLE HOUSE-KEEPER, S. [from 

houſe and Keeper, called ealaſecp, Sox f 

ed a, Sax. ale, and ſcop] a perſon who ker 
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ALE 
houſe where beer is to be ſold; a publican ; 
a ation to a vintner, who only ſells wine, 


N in AMB IC, 8. from alombic, Arab. the 
n] upper part of a diſtilling veſſel] in Diſtillery, 
originally the upper part or head of a {ill into 
„Vic the vapours aſcend; and, being there 
„ condenſed by the external air, flow out in 
ej Laos, or ſtream like 2 thread, through an 
13 aperture, with a long neck. 7 
il RE a'LENGTH, Adj. [from a and length] at 
the RS foll length 3 along; ftretched upon the 
ty >. A | ground. i Fe : 3 

ir. SES © AaLEPPO, S. called by the natives Habb, 
it; AS the metropolis of Syria; for buildings ſecond 
ra to none in the Turkiſh empire: it is ſituated 
ub: on an eminence, and together with the ſub- 
i AS vibs, occupies eight ſmall hills. Over the 
n 1 AE doors and windows, within the houſes inha- 
fon {WE bites by the Turks, are written paſſages of 
ing the Koran; but; in thoſe of the Chriſtians, 
ut of RS texts of Scripture. The moſques are very 


numerous, ſome of which are very mag- 
Au nificent; before each is a ſquare area, in the 

center of which is a fountain, intended for the 
ca dlutions before prayers. The number of in- 


zu puted at about 235,000, of which 200,000 
fte are Turks, 30,000 Chriſtians, and 5000 Jews; 
nt RS the majority of the Chriſtians are Greeks or 
nen. Armenians ; beſides which they are divided 
mei into Maronites and Syrians, The language 
eenerally ſpoken is vulgar Arabic. The Turks 
of diſtinction uſe the Turkiſh 53 moſt of the 
or th Armenians, the Armenian; ſome of the 
of a Syrians underſtand Syriac 3 many of the Jews, 
vater the Hebrew); but ſcarce one of the Greeks, 
mz! a word of Greek, whether it be ancient or 


modern. Lat. near 36 deg. 12 min. N. Long. 
37 deg. 40. min. E. Old Aleppo, called by 


miles from the modern, and has nothing to 
recommend it to notice, unleſs the leſſon its 


<p things. Lat, 36 deg, 8 min. N. Long. 37 deg. 
ze min. E. N 


eut. U 1 ALERT, Adj, [alert, Fr.] watchful, ac. 


tie, diligent; ready on any emergence : briſk, 
C 


lant. | | 

= ALESBURY, AY'LESBURY, or AVLS- 
Ws BURY, S. [eagleſburgh, from eagles, Sax. an 
eagle, and burg or burig, Sax. a town] the 
largest and beſt borough town in Bucking- 
hamſhire, as early as the times of the Saxons, 
who took it by force in 57 1. It was chiefly 
famous for St, Edith, a native of it, who is 
WW cported to have performed ſeveral miracles. 
WE 1 the time of William the Conqueror it 
= 5 a royal manor; who gave ſeveral yard 
lands, on condition that the owner ſhould 


habitants in the city and ſuburbs is com- 


the Arabians Kennaſerin, is about twelve 


ruins give us of the inſtability of earthly | 


= 4LERTNESS, S. [from alert and neſs, of | 
VM, a Goth: termination] the quality of 
being alert, ſprightly, pert, active, or vigi- 


find litter or Hrago, for his bed, whenever 


ALE 
tuouſneſs attend to this circumſtance; and 


liam of Aileſbury held it by this charter, 
with this addition, that he ſhould likewile 
ftraw the king's chamber, and provide him 
three eels, if he came in the winter; but 
if in ſummer, beſides ſtraw for the bed, 


king came thither ſo often. It has given 
the title of earl to the noble family of the 


Bruces; Charles II. baving conferred that 


title in 1664 on Robert Bruce, earl of Elgin 
in Scotland, deſcended from the kings of that 
country, to which their motto, furmus, “ we 
have been, ſeems ſtrongly to allude, It was 
and twelve capital burgeſſes; at preſent, its 
are on the Saturday before Palm Sunday, the 
14th of June, and on the 25th of September, 


meaſured miles, N. W. of London. 


&gles, an eagle, hem, ham, Sax. heym. Teut. 
a dwelling-houſe, or ſmall village] à market- 


knitters of ſtockings: its market is on Satur- 


day; and its fairs for lean cattle, ordinary 


London. 


or lordſhip. | 
veſſel in which ale is fermented or worked. 


immoderate drinkers of ale... 
ALEX A!NDERS, S. [from Alexandria, 


in Botany, the Smyrnium, 


 ALEXA'NDER's-FOOT, s. [in Botany] 


tne laſt of three ending in the ſame rhyme ; 
but are now diſcarded on account of their 


mind too much by their extraordinary length. 


be came that way, Let the ſons of volup- 


—— 


in his Art of Criticiym. 


admire the ſimplicity of former times! Wil- 


he was to provide two green geeſe, This 
he was to repeat three times a year, if the | 


made a town incorpcrite by Q. Mary, in 
15533 conſiſting of a bailiff, ten aldermen, 


chief officer is termed a conſtable. Its fairs 


for cattle; it ſends two members to parliament, 
and is thirty-four computed, or forty-four _ 


A'LESHAM, 8. [ægleſpbam, Sax. from | 
town in Norfolk, very much peopled by 


horſes, and chapmen or pedlars wares, on the 
23d of March. It lies 119 miles, N. of 


A'LE-TASTER, S. [from ale and rafter] 
an officer ſworn in every court-leet, to exa- 
mine into the goodneſs and meaſures of ale 
and beer, within the juriſdiction of the leet _ 


| A'LE-VAT, 8. from ale and vat, from N 
wat, Belg, fat, fata, fat, Sax. a veſſel] the 


A'LE-WASHED, Part. from ale and ; 
waſh] ſteeped or ſoaked in ale. Applied to 


where it grows in great abundance, Skinner | 


an herb to called, from its roots reſembling 2 


ALEX ANDRINE, S. [from Alexander 
Paris the inventor of this metre] a kind of 
verſe borrowed from the French, confiſting 
among them of twelve or thirteen ſyllables in 
alternate couplets, and among us of twelve. 
They were formerly pretty much uſed by our 
poets to clench their verſes, and generally were 


want of harmony, and their ſuſpending the 


But both theſe defects cannot be better con- 
ceived, than by Mr, Pope's opinion of them 
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« A needleſs Alexandrire ends the ſong, 
That, like a wounded ſnake, drags its flow 
length along 
ALEXIPH \'RMIC, Adj. [a)eZfiprema- 
xo, Cri. from ax Ege, Gr. to diive out or re- 
pel, and ꝓaę axe, Gr. poiſon | in 1ts primi- 
tive ſenſe, foinething which has the virtue of 
expelling poiſons taken internally, and is the 
fame as an antidote. Uſed ſubſtantwely, ty 
modern practitioners, it means remedies a- 
dapted, or proper to expel that malignancy 
with which the animal fpi:its are affected in 
acute diſtempers, through the pores of ,the 
ſkin, in the form of a ſweat. 
ALEXITE/RIAL, Adj. [from aMefew, 
Gr. to repel] tha: which drives away poiſon, 
or expels the malignant humours attending 
acute dileaſcs, | 
_ ALEXITERIAL, ALEXITERICAL,or 
ALEXITE/RIC, Acj. [from axefew, Gr. to 
diive away | that which repels poiton, or the 
malignant humovurs of fevers. _ 
ALFANDUYGA, S. [Port.] the name of 
the cuſtom-honſe at Liſbon, where the duties 
of export and import are paid. 
A'/LGETRANE, S. a kind of pitch, or 
bituminous matter found in the bay formed 
by the cape of St. Helena, on the iſle La Plata, 
which iſſues out at a hole three or ſour paces, 
trom the high water mark, | 
A/LGEBRA, S. [trom al and geber, Arab. 
the feduction of broken numbers to whole] 4 
branch of Arithmetic, which takes the quan- 
tity ſought, as if granted; and, by means of 
one or more quantities given, proceeds by 
| conſequence till the quantity at firſt only ſup- 
| vous to be known, or ſome power of it, is 
to03nd to be equal to ſome quantity or quanti- 
ties known, and, conſequently, itſelf known 


tikewiſe. Ihe origin of this art is very much | 


controverted, though, indeed, its invention is 
univerſally atteibu:ed to Diophantus. | 

A/LGEBRAIC, or ALGEBRA'ICAL, 
Adj. [from e! ſomething relative, or 
belonging to algeora. 

ALGEBRA'ICAL Cupvs, is that where 
zn the relation of the abſciſſi to the ſemiordi- 
_ nates mey be determined by an algebraic equa- 
ton; and is contradiſtinguiſhed to a mechani- 
cal and tranſcendental one. 

__ ALGEBRA'iST, S. [from algebra] a per- 
ſon acquainted with, or con verſant 10, the 
operations of algebra, 5 
ALC ENEL, S. [in Aftronomy] a fixed 
far of the ſecond magnitude, on the left ſide 
of the conſtellation named Perſeus. Long. 
27 deg. 46 min. 4 ſec. of 'Tawus; and lat. 
30 deg. 5 min. 20 ſec, N. according to Flam- 
ttead. 

A GIDITY, A'LGIDNESS, S. [from 
alzid] that quality which makes a thing cold. 

"ALGIE/RS, or ARGIER, S. a kingdom 
of Africa, bounded on the E. by Tunis; on 
the W. by the kingdom of Fez; on the N. 


ALT 


Mount Atlas, Fom N. to S. it is 4 50 mil 
where broadeſt; but, in other places, on 
180, 
tania Cæſarienſis of the Romans, and is con. 


Auguſtus. 
it was called the kingdom of Tremecen. Is 
climate is ſo temperate, that it enjoys a con, 
ſtant verdure all the year round, 


to no leſs than eight thouſand: almoſt thy 
greateſt commerce of the Algerines conſiſts ig 


of all Chriitians they meet with in the Medi. 


ſels annually, with three or four hundred men 
each. There is not one phyfician in Algiers, 
nor throughout the whole kingdom; for they 


leſs than tempting God. 
ALGUIFIC, Adj. [from algidus, Lat, cold, 


and fia, Lat. to make] that which cauſes 
produces cold. 


A/LGOL, S. ſin Aſtronomy] Meduſa! 5 
head, a fixed far of the third magnitude, n 
Long. 21 degr. 50 min 42 ſec, c 


Perſeus. 
Taurus. Lat, 22 deg. 23 min. 47 ſec, N. 
according to Flamſtead. 

A'LTAS, Adv. [Lat.] otherwiſe; uſed in 


the criminal has gone: as Storke, ali 
Young, alias Griffichs, i. e. Storke, other. 
wiſe Young, otherwiſe Griffiths.” 
ALIBA'NICS, S. cotton cloth, importei 
into Holland from the Eaft-Indies. | 
ALICHONs, S. the wings, or ladles of : 
wheel. 


ALICONDE, 8 5. L thiop. ] a tree which 


grows in Lower Zthiopia, whoſe fruit u. 


ſembles the cocoa, but is not fit to eat. 

A*LIBLE, A%j. [alibilis, Lat. from 4ʃ% 
to nouriſh] that which nouriſhes ; z or that 
which may be nouriſhed, 

ALIEN, Adj. [alienus, Lat] « not of th 
fame kind, Inconſiſtent with; eftrange 
from; at enmity with. 

A'LIEN, S. lalienus, Lat.] ſomething ab 
verſe to, or at enmity with, © An alien tothe 
hearts of all the court.“ Shakeſp. Hamlet. A 
foreigner, or one of another country, Not of 
the ſame profeſſion, party, or ſect. 

To ALIEN, V. A. [aliencr, Fr, alien, 
Lat.] to transfer our own property to another 
To grow averſe to; to diſlike, 

A'LIENABLE, Ad. [from alien and aha, 
Sax. power or poffibility] that which may be 


another. 


vy the Mediterrancan, and on the S. by 


\ To ALIENATE, V. A. 


[f rom alienatun 


It is ſuppoſed to have been the Maul. ; 
firmed to have been ſo from the city of Caſz. | 


rea, which was built by Juba, in honour 4 WY 
After its conqueſt by the Arab, Jl 


Algier, the nl 
capital of this kingdom, is ſo very populoy, 
that the foreign merchants amount at let 
to three thouſand families; and the Jem 5. 
whole trade paſſes through their hands. The 
the goods they obtain by the pyratical plundet - 
terranean, and that part of the ocean nen 


them. Their marine is ſo ſtrong, that they = 5 | 
can fit out twenty-two or twenty-three v. 


look upon the taking of medicines as nothin = 


law to ſpecify the different names by which 1 


r R i A my ©. tr 


transferred to, and become the property 


v4 v4 


1 
A” 1 


1 1 
” —” 
0 * 
n 


* 

=. . i, Dutch] to deſcend from - higher 
0 5 N 
toation to a lower. To deſcend from, or get 


3 
f RY. 
Eh 


AT 

{2008 

e p 

Ta A, Xa 

"ah 2 
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* * + 
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ALT 


1 dine of alidno, Lat.] to transſer property to 
Nu 


ther, To grow averſe to, by transferring 
no ' 1 


5 r affections to ſome other perſon or thing. 
=. 


ALIEN ATE, Adj. [ aliengrus, Lat. ] averſe, 


ALIEN 4/TION, S. [aliendtio, Lat.] the 
\& of transferring pfoper'y to another, Change 
f affection from approbation to diſlike. 


| "8 ” ALY/GEROUS, Adj. [4liger, Lat. of ala, 


at, a wing, and gero, to bear] that which 
as wings. 


o ALI OHr, v. N. [from alibtan, Sax, 
X an horſe. To fall upon from a higher 


ALVKE, Adv. [from a and lite] equally, 
or in the ſame manner. Both; without dif- 


rence, or diſtinction. Reſembling. 


A LIMENT, S [ alimentum, Lat, from aleo, 


hich can increaſe the dimenſions of plants 
or animals, by being taken in fçod. 


ALIME/NTARINESS, S. from alimen- 


Wins capable of affording nouriſhment. 


ALIMENTARY, Adj. [from aliment] 


tat which hath relation, or belongs to ali- 
ment; that which nouriſhes, or is eaten for 
aer. ä | NEON | = 
1 ALIMENTATION, S. from aliment] the} ALKALINE, Adj. | from altali] that 
1 quality, action, or power of affording nouriſh- f : 
ment; or the increaſing of the dimenſions of a | 
WE body, by converting food into its own ſub-|to make bodies alkaline by chemical proceſs; 
WE t:nce. © They have an accretion, but no or to draw out the latent alkaline virtues of a 
lalimentation. Bac. Nat. Hiſt, © . 
| ALIMO/NIOUS, Adj. from alimonia, ALR ALIZ ATE, Adj. | from alkali] that 
st.] that which nouriſhes, A word ſeldom which has the powers and qualities of a body 
= uſcd. „ ea be : 
= A/LIMONY, S. [from alimonia, Lat.] in 


ALL 

| or divide it, without any thing remaining 
over. Thus 4 is the aut part of 8; 5 of 
10; and 6 of 12, To find the aliquot parts 
[of any number, divide the given nu aber by 
its leaſt diviſor, and the quotient by its laſt 
diviſor, till you find a quotient no longer di- 
viſible, 

A/LISH, Adj. | from ale and ib, of the 
Saxon termination 7ſc, or . Goth. | that 
which is like, or reſembles ale in ame of its 
qualities.“ The ſweet a/7Þ taſte.” Mortim. 
ALVVE, Adj. | from à and ie, 0! liban 
or leoban, Sax. leben, Teut. or leven, Dutch 
enjoying all the powers of action belonging to 
a living an mal; a ſtate wherein the ſoul re- 
mains united to the body. Chearful, ſpright- 
ly, gay, and full of ſpirits, Figuratively, 
| without diminution, or leſſening. 
ALKALE'SCENT, Part. [from alkali] 


tiacid.“ Arbuth, 


mingled with an acid; but Boerhaave explodes 
this definition as defective, and ſhews, that 
too great a dependence on it may be productive 
ſof dangerous conſequences. 


which has the qualities of alk-1i. _ ep 
To ALKA/LIZATE, V. A. [from alka/:] 


body, by reducing it to a different form. 


which 1s termed an alkali by medical writers, 


and is entitled to, upon any occaſional ſepara- | phlegm ſo that it may not ariſe in diſtillation, 


Arithmetic, is that part ot a number wh ch 


tion, provided it be not for elopement or adul-] A'LKANET, S. | from alcanne and elbanue, 
ry. „„ „ IE Arab. alcana, corrupt, Lat.] in Botany, the 
ALIPOW-MONTIS CETI, S. | in Bota-Janchuſa, a plant of the bugloſs kind, with « 
5 ny | a kind of white turbeth, a very ſtrong] red root, brought from the ſouth of France. 
A purgative. h „ | 
Fo ALIQUANT, Adj. | aliguantum, Lat. | in|or berry, produced from a tree of the ſame 


ALKEKE/NGE, S. [in Medicine] a frui: 


name, the leaves of which are acid and bitter, 


3h will not meaſure or divide it, without having] ALKE'RMES, S. [Arab.] in Medicine, 


Wa - remainder, Or that which, being taken|a term borrowed from the Arabs, denoting a 


or leis, than the number or quantity of which 


any number of times, will always be greater rich cardiac eleftuary, conſiſting of ſeveral 
warm and aromatic ingredients, of which 


8 it is an aliquant part. Thus 2 is the aliquant | kermes is the baſis. Po 


or without leaving 2 for a remainder. 


A'LIQUOT, Adj. [of aliquot, Lat.] in 


part of 7 ; becauſe twice 2 wants 3 of 7, and| ALL, Adv. [ſee ALL, Adj.] entirely. 
4 times 2 exceeds 7 by 1. And 7 is an aliguant|** All amag'd the prieſt let fall the book.” 
part of zo, becauſe it will not divide exactly, Shakeſp. Excluſive of any other. To love 


my father all.”* Shakeſp. Lear. 


5 | Arithmetic or Geometry, ſuch a part of any | Brit. all, alli, Goth. alle, Run. and Dutch, 


2 zuantity or number, as will exactly meaſure | alle, Teut. and e., Gr. | applied to number, 


\ 


ie 


; that which reſembles the qualities of an alka- 
. nouriſh] ſood, or that which nouriſhes, or|li. © All animal diet is alaleſcent, or an au- 

sees the calls of hunger. 3 3 1 
= MENTAL, Adj. [from aliment] that ALK ALI, S. [from kali, Arab. glaſſwort, 
which having been burnt to aſhes, they boiled - 
in water; and after evaporating, called the 
white ſalt remaining ſal kali, or alkali] in Me- 
„ y and neſs] the quality which renders a|dicine, by ſome writers defined to be that 
1 which will cauſe an efferveſcence when 


ALKALISA/TION, S. | from alkalize] in 
Wis primary ſenſe, nouriſhment; but now ap- Chemiſtry, the act of impregnating, or ming- 
WE propriated to the law, wherein it implies that|ling, a fluid with an alkaline ſalt, either to 
WE allowance which a married woman ſues for, [make it a better diflolvent, or to load the 


ALL, Adj. [al, æal, ealle, all, Sax. oll, 


n 


1 — . . he e” W 


— ry. ered ag te 


We are all one man's ſons.“ Gen. xlii. 2. 


tent The major part, or greateſt. 


nothing. 
had.” Park xii. 44. This word is much uſed 


put the wild waters in this roar, allay them.” 


1 6 Ne — —— IEEE * = ——— — Crs ä A, — — — 


ALI 


it ſometimes is uſed collectively for the whole 
or every one of the parts without exception. 


Applied to quantity, every parcel, or every 
particle. Applied to time, the whole ſpace 
or interval, Applied to place, its whole ex- 


ALL, S. the whole, oppoſed to a part, or 
« She caſt in all, even all that ſhe 


in compoſition. | 


offices ſhall alter or ay that rancour.” South, 


To quiet, pacify, or reduce a boiſterous tem- | 


peſt into a calm. If by your art you have 


Shake p. 


 ALLAYY, or ALLO/ V, S. Lallay, Fr.] in 


its primary ſenſe, a mixtute of divers metals, 


A . I. 
 ALLA'YMENT, S. [from allay] a dim. 
niſhing, or leſſening. applied to the paſſions, 
ALL-CONQUERING, Part. from all af 


the Sax. æl, and conquering] that which ſu. 
dues every thing, 


6. 


conſumes z that which deſtroys every thing in 
its power, | 

ALL-DEVOU/RING, Part. that which 
perfectly devours; that which eats up every. 


rally. 5 5 
ALLEGO'RICALNESS, S. the quality a 
. KK... 8 

ALLEGO/RY, S. [eaMnyoga, from a 
Gr. another, and ayg:v2, Gr, to ſpeak] a figu 
rative ſpeech, in which ſomething elſe is col. 
tained than what the literal meaning conveys 


ALL-CONSU/MING, Part. [of all, fron | 
el, Sax, and conſuming} that which perfecth) 


ALL-BEA/RING, Part. [from 4% figni- | thing. | „ — jb 
fying perfection, and fullneſs, in alluſion to] ALLEGA/TION, S. [from allego, Lat 5 > 
that of the Sax. &!. in compoſition, and bear- | an affirmation, declaration; ineluding the (c. . 
ing] that which is fully, entirely, and perfeCt- | condaryidea of ſomething culpable, or criminal, F 
ly fruitful; that which produces all things. To ALLE/GE, V. A. [allego, Lat.] to de. 1. 

_ ALL-CHE'ERING, Part. [from !, Sax. clare, or affitm; to plead as an excuſe; 6 o 
and cheering | that which imparts comfort and | produce in defence. | 7 n 
cheertulneſs to all; that which perfectly poſ -“ ALLEGE/ ABLE, Adj. [from allege and 
ſeſſes the power of communicating gaiety, or abal, S x. implying poſſibility, or power] any Wl & 
ſatistaction, to every one. 3 thing that may be charged; any thing tha it 
| ALL-COMMA'NDING, Part. [from all] may be pleaded in excule, 5 | ' 8 a: 
of 2, entirely, and commanding] that which] ALLE/GER, S. [from allege} he that af. a 
over-rules all; that which governs with un- ſerts or declares any thing. | 0 
controulable ſway, _  ALLE/GIANCE, S. [allegiance, Fr.] in s 
ALL-COMPOY/SING, Part. [from all, of | Law, that natural, ſworn, or legal obedience e 
El. Sax. and compeſing] that which is enduedſ every ſubje& owes to his prince, and is an in. 
with a power of compoſing or ending any an- cident inſeparable, or that which follows 1 10 
xiety, or difturbance. © The bands of all-| perſon, whereſoever he goes. Oath of allegiant Wn: 
compeſing reſt. Pope. my | | is that, which is taken to the king in quality g. 

ALLANTO'IS, or ALLANTOEVDES,S. | of a temporal prince, and is diſtinguiſhed fron fo 
[from ax Rag, Gr. a gut, and 29, Gr. a. re- | that of ſupremacy, which is taken to him in W 
ſemblance] a thin ſmooth membrane inveſting | quality of ſupreme head of the church. 0. 
the fœtus; whoſe reality, though long con-“ ALLEGO RIC, Adj. [from allegory, wrote de 

troverted, has been eſtabliſhed by Dr. Eale| formerly allegorick] ſomething which muſt be ! 
and M. Litre. © _ |] underſtood figuratively, in oppoſition to literal, tt 
To ALLAYY, V. A. [from alloyer, Fr.] ALLEGO'RICAL, Adj. [from alloy] tr 
to mix one metal with another, to render] that which conſiſts of expreſſions purely fe- = 1: 
It fit or proper for coinage. In this ſenſe ſome{ rative. where ſomething elſe is meant than | 
ſpell it alley, in order to keep more cloſely to] what is expreſſed ; oppoſed to literal; myſtical, ir 
the French, from whence it is borrowed. To] ALLEGO/RICALLY, Adv. from allge- fi 
| abate, or lefſen any quality. No friendly rical and ly} figurativ-ly, in oppoſition to lie. m 


or of divers parcels of the ſame metal of diffe- Thus the Roman commonwealth is addfeſſt 
rent fineneſs. Munters never ſtrike any gold | by Horace under the picture of a ſhip. The 


þ{ | or ſilver without allay; bra's coin is made of | Fables of ZE ſp, the Ilias and Odyſſey of Ho 
i= _ an ally of copper: Jewellers, Wire-drawers, | mer, and the /Encis of Virgil, may be includ 
4 and Gold- beaters, are obliged to uſe an allay j ed under this ſpecies of writing. : 
= in the gold they work; the Braſs-founders | ALLE/GRO, S. [Ital. gay or ſprightly] it 
* | have their allay of copper. Allay is uſed in a] Muſic, one of the ſix diſtinctions of time, tt 
5 ſecomlary ſenſe for ſomething which leſſens, | prefling the quickeſt motion, excepting pelt 
„ | or diminiſhes the properties of the thing with as“ Allegro ma non preſto,” quick, but not 0 


5 which it is mixed. That which depreciates, | faft as prefio, If it be preceded by poch lt 
A or renders baſe, by diminution or letſening. |muft be played in a flower or graver marie 


ALLA'YER, S. [from allay and er, impiy [than when allegro ſtands alone; if by pid, 
ing an agent, of <vair, Goth. or wwaer, Sax. a] muſt then be faſteſt of all. It will not be 
man] the perſon or thing which is :rdued with | proper to add, that the ſix div ſions of tint 
a power ot allaying, lefi-aiag, debaſing, cor- late as follow; grave, adagin, largo, viva 
upting, or diminiſhing. | | 


allegro, Preſto. All , 
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2 ALL 
1 LAH, S. [a corrupt ſpelling, in- 
5 J | 4 jab] a — of ſpiritual rap- 
© | which, on account of its peculiar energy; 
"I :\ generally antrariflated ; but ſignifies, Praiſe 
ye LEM MDA, or ALLEMA/ND, S. 
W rital,] in muſic, a grave air, compoſed in 
common time, conſiſting of two parts, or 
| fr LLE/RION 8,8. [Fr.] in heraldry, eaglets, 
= repreſented ſpread, and without beaks or feet; 
nd differ from the martlet, becauſe that has 
RE . beak, and has its wings 1 
= 7T, ALLE'VIATE, V. A. [ allews, Lat.] 
Figuratively, to lighten, to make lighter or 
ies, in alluſion to the diminiſhiog the preſſure 
otra heavy load. To leſſen, mitigate, or di- 
miniſh the enormity of a fault. 5 
RS ALLEY, S. [ alle, Fr,] in gardening, a 
ER rait walk, bounded on each fide with trees or 
rubs. Alleys are diſtinguiſhed from paths, 


RE breast. The word is in towns applied to nar- 
= row paſſages, to diſtinguiſh them from ſtreets, 


BS which is larger at the entrance than at the 
AE oppoſite extremity, in order to make it ſeem 


- "$7 L-FOU! RS, S. [from all and four] in 
= ming, a particular play, wherein the whole 
ſum a perſon gains each deal is limited to four, 
= which are the higheſt, loweſt, and the knave 
Þ Ws of trumps, and the game, or the greateſt num- 
der to be made from tens and court cards; the 
nter of which are reckoned four for an ace, 
= three for a king, two for a queen, and one for 
mee knave; and he who has all theſe particu- 
lars, is ſaid to be all-fours, 0 
—_ ALL-HA/IL, Interj. { from all of æll, Sax. 
WE in compoſition, implying perfect, and hail, 
WT ſignifying health] a ſelutation or invocation 
made uſe of in acknowledgment of benefits, 
er in teſtimony of ęratitude, and good will. 
= ALL-HA/LLOWN, S. [from all and Hal- 
bo, of halgean, Sax. to confecrate| the ſeaſon, 
or ſpace of time near All-Saint's day. | 
fe- ALL-HA/LLOW-TIDE, S. [compounded 
s col 
nveys 
dteſlel 
Ide i | 2 
of He- All-Saint's day, or the 2d of November. 
nclul- 
ty] in 
ne, er- 
| prells 
t not 
Poco, 
manne 
t be im. 
of time 


deriving its name from its great efficacy. 


ſtates for their mu- ua! Rare of defence. 


as being broad enough for two people to walk | 


which are wider. Alley in per ſpective, is that 


erf all, hallow, and tide, from tid, Sax. tiid,, ALLO/TTING, 8. from allot] 
= cut. taydan, Dalm. teiden, Sclav. and Boh. 

exin, a week; hence ⁊obitſon-tide, or whit- 
A -week ] that ſpace of time which is near | whoſe names are wrote on pieces of paper, 


= ALL-HE/AL, S. [irom all, of aell, Sax. in 
com poß tion, ſignifying perfection, and heal, of partiality. 
alen, Sax, beelen, Belg, heylen, Teut. to cure] 
is Botzny, a ſpecies of iron wort, a vulnerary, | ſhare, lot, office, or condition aſſigned to any 
| | one, | e „ 
ALLIANCE, S. [aliiance, Fr. from allier,, ALLO “TER, S. [from allor] that which 
ef lier, to bind, or of ad to, and ligo, fit. to ſ is granted, or aſſigned to any perſon on a divi- 
bind] the union or connection of two perſons | ſion, diftribution, or lot. | 
7 wo families by marriage. In a political 
ene, the leagues or treaties between different] feſs, to yield, admit, grant, acknowledge, or 


ALL 
entice, or allure] the quality of attracting, or 
drawing to; attraftion, | 
ALLIGA/TION, S. [from alligate] the act 
of uniting, or the ſtate of things united, linked, 
or joined together, In Arithmetic, the rule, 
wherein queſtions are reſolved relating to the 
mixtures of different commodities, with their 
value, effects, &c, when ſo compounded, 
\ ALL-JU/DGING, Part. [from all and 
judge] that which exerciſes judgment without 
controul, or partiality, . 1 9 
ALL-KNO WING, Patt. [from all and 
know )that which is intimately acquainted with 
every thing that is the object of knowledge; 


An all wiſe, all-knowwing Being ſhowers 
down, every day, his benefits, on the un- 
thankful and undeſerving.” Atterbury, 725 


ſervations at ſea. _ | . 
 ALLOCA/TION, S. [from alloco, Lat.] the 
merce, the admiſſion or allowance of an ar- 
ticle to an account, and the paſſing it as ſuch. 


| on account. N 5 

ALLO/DIAL, Adj. [from allodium, Lat.] 
| property, without paying any acknowledgment 
or ſervice, and is oppoſed to feudal, DG” 


lord. 


Ing it. OO res DEL HT 

| To ALLOQY, or HALLO O, V. A. ſpro- 
nounced hallco, of Haller, Fr. to make a noiſe] 

to ſet a dog on; or excite his courage, ſo as to 

ſeize one of his own or any other ſpecies, 


fign a ſhare; to grant, 


which are indifferently afhxed to each of ſuch 


To ALLO/W, V. N. [allouer, Fr.] to con- 


aſſent to a principle, in oppoſition to contra- 


i v Ach 


ALL 


. PP 2 N e 8 . 
- — y N . - ren 1 e rr 
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ALLICIENCY, S. [from allicio, Lat, to action. The pow'r of muſic all o 


ur hearts 


allzu. 


or whoſe knowledge is perfect without defect. 


ALLIOTH, S. in Aſtronomy, a far, in | 
the tail of the great bear, of great uſe in ob- : 


act of putting one thing to another. In com- 
In the Exchequer it is an allowance made up- 
in Law, that of which a perſon has an abſolute 


ALLO/DIUM, S from all, and loſce, Teut. 

free] a poſſeſſion which a man holds in his 
own right without any dependence, charge, 
ſervice, or homage to be paid to a ſuperior 


| ALLO/NGE, S. [allmger, Fr.] in Fencing, 
a paſs, or puſh, which derives its name 
from the lengthening of the arm in mak- 


| | To Al Orr, v. A. [from's and i, of 
| ot, Fr. Hlot, Sax. ] to diſtribute by lot; to aſ- 


merce, is when a ſhip's goods are divided into 
different parcels, to be purchaſed by perſons 
lots, and the goods thus civided without any 


ALLO/TMENT, $ [from allot] the parcel, 


: - 
. P * 
2 —— S _ —— 


— 


nkules of reaſon, the cuſtoms of a place, the 


ALL 


allow,” Pope. To yield, or permit, To confer 
an honour on a perſon, To approve as juſt, or 
conſiſtent with one's duty. To give, to beſtow, 
to pay as a debt. If we no tears a//oww—To 
him.“ Waller. To grant without any obligati- 
on to do it. To make a conceſſion, abatement. 
ALLO'WABLE, Adj. [from allow and 
abal, Sax. implying power, or poſſibility] that 
which may be granted, or permitted, That 
which does not imply an error, or contradic- 
tion. That which may be ſuffered, as repuz- 
nant or inconſiſtent with no laws, 
ALLO'WABLENESS, S. [| from allowable 
and neſs] the quality of a thing, which denotes 
it to be lawful, proper to be granted or per- 
mitted, and no ways inconſiſtent with the 


written ſtatutes of a country, or the rules of 
_ ſcripture, 
ALLO/WANCE, S. [from allow] the 
granting, conceſſion, or yielding aſſent to any 
doctrine, opinion, or principle. 
licence, or conſent, applied to ſuperiors. Li- 
| berty, freedom from reſtraint, uſed with the 
word give. Give al.cxvance to their inclina- 
tions.“ Locke. Conceſſion. © Parents never 
give all:wwance for an innocent paſſion,” Sævift. 
In Commerce, thoſe deductions granted at the 
cuſtom-houſe for goods rated by weight, and 
by dry or liquid meaſure. 
ALLO WEO, Part, from ! univer- 
ſally acknowledged; eftabliſhed with reſpe& 
to character. There i is no ſlander in an al- 
 Teaved fool. Shakaſp. Twelfth Night. In Com- 
merce, it is written in the margin of an ac- 
count of expences, oppoſite to ſuch articles, as 
are granted, 
ALLOY), 8. [See ALLAY] baſer metal 
mixt with that of greater value; made uſe of 
in coinage to give the metal it is mixed with a 
greater hardneſs, by which it might be kept 
from wearing; or to increaſe its dimenſions, 
ALL-POWERFUL, Adj. [ſtrom al!, of 
| gell, Sax. or all Goth, and powerful | a power 
c3pable of operating withcut detect, or con 
troul, and of producing every thing that is con- 
ſiſtent with infinite wiſdom. O4 po 
Being, the leaſt motion of whoſe will can Cre 
ate or deſtroy a world.” Swift. 
___ ALL-SA/INTS DAY, S. {from all | ſaints, 
and day] the day ſet apart vy the chu:ch to 
commemorate the exemplary lives aud noble 
fortitude of all the ſaints and martyrs; added. 
as a ſupplementary day to the reſt of the fe: 1. 
vals, that thoſe who were worthy of remem- 
| brance, might not be peſied over without no 
tice, and that the human mind might be more 
ſtrongly excited o ex mplary plety, or piou- 
martyrdom; by conlidering the number ot thuſe 
which have preceded in thole ſhining paths. 
ALL-SEE*R, S. [from al! and ſee} he that 
is preſent every where; he that ſees all things. 
«© That high all-ſeer " which dallied wich. 25 
Sbaleſp. Rich III. 


ſufficient] capable of procuring every thing 


Permiſhon, | 


the earth by waſhing it with water, which be. 


| from Conſtantinople, which i is reckoned pr 


ALL 
endued with the power of ſeeing every thin f 
omniſcient. That all. ſeeing and all. -makin 
mind.“ Dryd. 8 
ALL-SOU/LS DAY, S. [from al, ſel 
and day] a feſtival obſerved by the church of 
Rome, on the 2d of November, with a par. 
ticular ſervice relating to the ſouls, ſuppoſed t; 


be in purgatory, 
ALL-SUFFFCIENT, Part. [from al! nd 


which is the objeCt of power or wiſdom ; ab. 
ſolutely perfect in himſelf. © He is every way 
perfect, and all-ſufficient.”” Norris. Perfegl, 
adapted to; applied to evidence, capable 0 
producing all that confirmation, or convictios, 
for which it is intended, 
To ALLU/DE, V. A. [altudo, Lat.] t 
have a diſtant reſpect to a thing, without men. 
tioning it expreſly ; to hint at. True it i, Wn 

that many things of this nature be alluded . 
to. Hooker, 
A/LLUM, S. [alumen, Lat. alum, Teut,] 
foſſil ſalt, or white mineral, ſeparated from 


ing impregnated with its ſalts, is after boil! 
and evaporated, Italy produces the great WM 
quantity, and the beft allum of any county, 
That of Rome or Civita Vecchia is reddjf 
becauſe the earth from whence it is taken, l 
of that colour. The allum of England is in 
great pieces or lumps, clear and tranſparen 
like chryſtal; and is more or leſs fine, accot MY 
ing as it is well or ill purified. It is made of: 
ſtone of a blueiſh colour found in Yorkſhir, i 
| urine, and ſea-weed. The allum of Liege, a 
Meziers, is of the ſame nature as the Engliſ, 
excepting that it is ſomewhat fatter, Allun 
of the Levant diffecs but little from thoſe al. op 
ready mentioned. The large is the beſt, ani 
the mine lies about three or four days journey WM 
from Smyrna, There is another ſort brought 


* 
8 . 


ſerable to it. 

ALLUMINOUS, Adj. [from alumeh, Lt 
that which has the properties of allum; 
that which is mixed with allum. Waters 
(his kind are prepared by dyers, to make their $M": 
ſtuffs take their colours the beiter; 2nd thok 
which are to be crimſon, muſt be ſteeped u 
waiter made very ſtrong with this 1ngreient 

To ALLU'MINATE, Lon Fr, of . 
lumen, Lat.] to emb-llith, In Painting, 
waſh prints with al um water, to keep it 
colours from Gnking or running. | 

To ALLU'RE, | /eurer, Fr. leren, or eum 
Belg leuder, leut. ludro, Ital. or belawih 

Sax. ] to en ice, or attract, either in a go 
or bad ſenſe; to perſuade or drew, by the ad 
dition ot ſornething beſides the intrinſic ut 
and atvantayes of the object. In Jaws 
has always teemed needtul to add rev 2h 
which may more allure unto good. Hola 
To charm or affect the mind with a fend 
of pleaſure, * Each flatUring hope, and, eic 


ALL-SEEING, Part, [from all and ſee} 


alluring jo 2: ttleton, 
alluring joy.” Lytticton, 1 


be- 


tel 


1. 
Nl; } | - . . 8 — 
eeded; figuratively, in oppoſition to plain, 
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ſe l. e. © OW 
SS owing, or ſwelling of waters near any land, 
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ought 
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eig. a bet . 909 ET 
na de uſe of by bird-catchers, to entice birds 
1 Into their traps. 
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' ALLU/RE, S. Iber, vogbel, Teut. Iuder, 


rayer | origin-Ily ſome artificial bird, 


Figuratively, any thing . 
: draws a perſon into the power © 
noe The rather to train them to his 

Ha 70. | 
"CLUREMENT, 8. [from allure] that 


ich has the power of enticing by its 
: | 2 ; 1 2 ticement. N b 
rms; temptation; en _ 
= 4 ALLURER, S. [from allure and er,] the 
erſon who tempts, or ſeduces by fair ſpeeches ; 


ices or inveigles. n be 
 ALLU/RINGLY, Adv. [ from alluring, and 
] in a manner proper to entice, tempt, in- 
eigle, or ſeduce. _ | 


ALLU/RINGNESS, S. [from alluring and 


© | eſs] a quality, whoſe charms have ſuch effect 
bon the mind, as to prevail on it to engage 
* any action, either good or bad. | 

RE ALLU'SION, S. [| from ad to, and /udere, 
© play] ſomething ſpoken, with reference to a 
bing already known, and on that account not 


xprefſed, A reference; hint, or implication, 

ALLU'SIVE, Adj. [from alluſum, ſupine 
pf allado] that which does not mention a thing 
xprelly, but comprehends it by implication ; 
hat which hints at ſomething not fully ex- 


or expreſs. DE 5 
_—_ ALLU'SIVELY, Adv. [from allufive and 
„ of /ic, Sax.] ina manner wherein a reference 


amade to ſomething not expreſſed, but implied. 


ALLU/SIVENESS, S. the quality of ex- 


% p< fling a thing by implication, or by reference, 


1h, | ALLU'VION, S. [alluvis, Lat. from ad, 


pppoſed to expreſly, directly, or plainly. _ 
o, and lavo, to waſh] in its primary ſenſe, a 


ALLU'VIOUS, Adj. [from alluvium, Lat.] 


hat which is waſhed away from one place, 


nd carried to another. = 


To ALLY, V. A, [from allicr, Fr. of ad, 


nd go] to join together,, or unite by kind- 
e. friendſhip, or intereſt, To reſemble, or be 


Ke, in the paſſive, 


t.] one who, is joined to, or has connexions 


omy, a circle drawn parallel to the horizon. 
© 1 generally uſed in the plural, and ſignifies 


veral degrees of the meridian, Almacanta:”s 


—_ ALL-WTSE, Adj. [from al', of !!, Sax. 
nd oe] that which is endued with abſulute, 
erfec, or infinite wiſdom, ** There is an in- 
agite, eternal, a/-wviſe mind governing the 
fairs of the world.“ South. 


ALL'Y, S. [in the plural allles, from allie, 


ich another, owing to ſome contract, whether 
hat of marriage or treaty; and is applied both 
= perſons and kingdoms. One who is united 
another by AERO nn Is 

= LMACA/NTAR, [from almocantar, al. 
cr, or almacantharat, Arab.] in Aſtro- 


ſeries of parallel circles drawn through the 


aff, a mathematical inſtrument, made of pear- | 


A L M 

deg. formerly uſed to find the altitude of the 
ſun at its riſing, in order to diſcover its ampli- 
tude, and the variation of the compaſs, 
ALMAGE'ST, S. [of almagiſe, Arab. 
which they ſubſtituted in their tranſlation for 
its title ouyraty prayign, Gr.] the name of a 
celebrated work of Pcolemy, containing a col- 
lection of geometrical problems, and aſtrono- 
mical obſervations made by the ancients, 

A'LMANAC,or ALMANACK, S. [from 
almanach, Fr. of al, Arab. and manah, Heb, 
but moſt probably from ah maen, and achte, 
Teut. ] a table or calendar wherein the days of 
the weeks, faſts, feſtivals, changes of the moon, 
variation of time between clocks and the ſun, 
eclipſes, time of high water at London Bridge, 
beginnings and endings of terms, c. are noted 
for the enſuing year. The modern almanack 
reſembles the faſti of the ancient Romans. A3 


the almanac-makers were formerly great eſ- 


pouſers of judicial aſtrology, or pretended to 
predict future events by the ſtars, Hen, III. of 
France, made an edit in 1579, © That none 
of that tribe ſhould for the future preſume tao 
publiſh predictions relating to the affairs of 
the ſtate, or of private perſons, in terms either 
, 7. THR Ts 
ALMANDIN, or ALMA/NDINE, S. 


[ almandine, Ital.] a precious ſtone, ſome what 


like the ruby, but fouler and lighter than the 


oriental, and rather reſemblirg the granate in 
colour, „ | 
ALMIG/HTINESS, S. from almighty and 
neſs] that attribute of the Deity, wherein he 
is conſidered as able to perform everything that 


is the object of abſolute, perfect, uncontroul- 


able, and infinite power; Omnipotence. > 
 ALMFGHTY, Adj. | formerly ſpelt I- 

mighty, from aelmightig, S x. from aell, Sax, 

or al, Goth. and migbiy] that which is poſ- 


ſeſſed of perfect, abſolute, uncontroulable, or 


unlimited power; that which can do every 
thing that infinite wiſdom can dictate, or in- 
finite power can execute. Lord almigh'y, juſt 
and true are thy ways.“ Rev. xv. 3. and xvi. 7. 
A. LMOND, S. [| amande, Fr. amandola, 
Ital. ] a fruit contained ia a ſtone full of little 
cells, which is incloſed in a tough ſkin, They 
are divided into ſweet and bitter, on account 
of their different taſtes. The French lapida- 
ries give this name, Almonds, or Amandes, 
to thoſe pieces of rock cryſtal which are cut 
with'a wheel, into forms reſembling this fruit, 
and are uſed to adorn chandeliers of glaſs, and 
other pieces of furni ure made of glaſs, or 
chryſtal, | = LSE | 
A/LMOND-TREE, S. [from almond and 
tree] the tree which bears almonds, 
A/LMONDSoF Taz Throar, or TON- _ 
SILS, improperly ſtiled Almouds of the ears, 
See TONSILS... --- | 3 
A'LMONER, or A'LMNER, S. [aumo- 
ner, Fr. of eleemoſynarius, Lat. ] a per jun em- 
ployed by a prince to diſtribute his alms to 


ee ot box-wood, with an arch containing 15 


the poor. 1 
| A'\'LMO- 


Lat.] this word is applied to a tree, 2 
and a medicinal juice extracted from the ls _ 
The wood grows 1n China, in the king Jong = 


ALO 


A/LMONRY, S. [from almoner, the place 
wherein the almoner keeps his office, or diſ- 
tributes the alms to the poor. 

ALMO/ST, Adv. [al-meeft, Belg. ] applied 
to action, near performing it.“ They be al- 

moſt ready to ſtone me. Exod. xvii 4. Ap- 
plied to number or multitude, a conſiderable 
majority, little leſs than the whole. © Came 


© 28 
1 


Lao, and in Cochin China. It is a large m WA 
or at leaſt about the ſize of the olive, reſem oF 
it likewiſe in its leaves, and its fruit is 9 
like a cherry, The wood of the trunk i i 1 
three colours; under the bark it is black u JN 


3&5 


= 
WW 


SER, S. [from aulnage or aunage, Fr.] in its 


almoſt the whole city together. Acts xiii. 44. 
Applied to time, very near the period men- 
tioned. When ſeven days were almoſt ended.“ 
Acts xxi; 27. Applied to the effect of an argu- 
ment, not far from perſuading, or conviction. 
« Hlmoſt thou perſuadeſt me to be a Chriſti- 
an. Ate xvi. ad. | | 
_.. ALMOUCHVQUOIS, S. a ſavage nation, 
near the river Chovocovet, and the iſland Bac- 
chus in Canada, North America, who ſhave| 
their foreheads to the crown, wear long locks 
on the hind part of their heads, tied in knots, 
and adorned with feathers ; their faces are 
painted red and black; they plant tobacco, 
| Have great plenty of wines, and do not quit 
their ſettlements, like the other ſavages. 
ALMS, S. [never uſed but in the plural, of 
clmes, or elmeſſe, Sax, from EMenygogure, from 
EAnog, Gr.] money, or other neceflaries given 
to relieve the neceſſities of the poor and dil- 
treſſed, including in it a tender ſympathy in 
their afflictions, and a pious readineſs to re- 
lieve them. Do not your alms before men.“ 
Matt. vi. 1. | | | 
 A/LMS-BASEET, S. [from als and baſ- 
et] a baſket carried about, in foreign countries, 
to collect proviſions, and other alms, for the 
| benefit of a convent, or religious houſe. 
ALMS- DEEP, S. [from alaps and deed] an 
act ot charity; or ſomething done out of com- 
peſſion, to relieve the diſtreſſes and wants of 
8 * 
ALM S-GIVER, S. [from als and give] 
one who 1s charitable; or is fond of relieving 
the neceſſities of the poor, 
" A/LMS-HOUSE, S. [from alms and bouſe] 
a houſe endowed: by legacies, or other dona- 
tions, for the lodging and ſupport of the de- 
sayed, and poor. . | 
A/LMS-MAN, S. [from alms and man] a 
man who 1s ſupported by charity or alms; one 
who belongs to an alms-houte, and wears the 
gown appropriated to it.“ My gay apparel for 
an a'ms-man's gown.” Shateſp, Rich. II. 
A/iNAGER, A/LNEGER, or AU'LNE 


primary ſignification, a meaſurer by the ell; 
applied to an officer who is to inſpect the ſize 
of woollen cloth throughout the land, with 


te ſpect to the length, breadth, fabric, and the} 


ſeals ordained for that purpoſe, But the alnager, 
at preſent, ſeems to be only the collector of 

the duty granted to the king for that com- 
modity; and the other branches of his office 

are ſupplied by two o her perſons, namely a 
fearcher and meaſurer. _ ens bares 


heavy; the next wood is of a tanned c 
light, and reſembles rotten wood; but th 
is the tambac, or calembac, which is d 
the Indies than g 
by the Siameſe the moſt valuable 
could make to Louis XIV. Tavernier (x, 
he ſaw at Ifaphan, a log of this wood 
ſix feet long, and two i 
40,000 pardoes, or 54,000 French livre, 


conſiſts of aloes. 


Motion or progreſſion, meaſured lengthwil, 5 a 


dn 
ebe 
old 1 eꝛrun 
old itſelf, and was reckony WE 
pre ſent thy 
, abou 
n compaſs, which 4 {al 


ALOE Tic, Adj; | 


[from ales] that which 2 


ALOE'TICAL, Adj. [from aloe] ned 
cines compoſed of aloes. | = 
 ALO'FT, Adv. [lofter, Dan.] in the? RR" 
in oppoſition to the ground; on high; ab, A 
© Love has wings, and ſoars aloft.” —_ 
AL/ONE, Adv. (iro al-een, or allten, Bel wo 
allein, Teut. or all and ain, Goth,} with Wl 
a companion. It is not good for man uE 
alone. Gen, ii. 18. Without any afſifiang, 
Excluſively of all others; folely, > 
AL'ONG, Adv. [ad longue, Fr, al lug, WR © 
Ital.] at full length; proftrate on the gro : 


Uſed with all, for a continuance, or during, 
whole ſpace of time. Throughout, or fra AY 
one end to the other, applied to writing M 
After come, it implies attendance, and enca» 
ragement to procee. 1 
ALO/OF, Adv. from all of the Sax, 4 
Goth. or all and 2, ] uſed with the parti: i 
from, at a diſtance which is within fg 
When applied to perſons, it implies a diſt Wl 
occaſioned by caution and circumſpection. , 
a diſtance, ſo as not to appear as a principal al 
or party in any deſign, Not conneRed with; 
having no relation to. Among ſailors, ti: RAR. 
ſame as keep your luff; a word which implies, AR 
that the perſon at the helm, is to keep il 
ſhip near the wind, when failing on a quatt 
Wü. Hg -+ 
ALOPECIA, S. ond aN nf, a for, l 
cauſe that animal is ſuppoſed to be very mud 
ſubject to this diſtemper] a diſtemper, wherel 
all, or a great part of the hair falls off. 
ALOYSE, S. a fiſh, reſembling ile ſardinz 
which grows to the ſize of a ſalmon, calledi 
Fiſh” of Paſſage, or, of a ſeaſon, becauſe 
never appears in rivers, but in the ſpring. 
ALO/UD, Adv. [from a and loud, ] withil 
increaſed ſtrength of voice, ſo as to affect in 
ear more ſtrongly, or to be heard at a great di 
tance, With a great noiſe,” “ Strangled I 
lies, yet ſeems to cry aloud.” Waller. 
ALO W, Adv. | from a and low, by pi 
tical liberty inſtead of below] in a low ph; 


1 


| &'LOES, 8. ſ[achalor, Heb, ahn, Gr. ale, 


near the ground, in oppoſition to alo!i," 


ec And now alow and now aloft they 
Dr. 
ALPA 
as and vigotznas, 


A 
ve. 
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„GNA, S. an animel.reſembling the 
which the Peruvians uſe 
' beaſt of burthen, and miake-it carry 100 
Ofats wool they make ſtuffs, ropes, ano 
2s; of ite bones, tools for weavers; and of 
excrements, fires, both for their Thambers 
d kitchens. | SED 
inet A, B. [derived from the aleph, 
», to learn, hence it was uſed to ſignify 
b leader, or firſt of a company; in which 
{the Jews called the firſt letter of their 
bhaber, aleþb 3 the Syrians, olapb; the 
bas, %%; and the Greeks alpha] the 
& letter of the Greek alphabet, which like- 
ee landing for one among their numerals, is 
. figuratively to ſignify the firſt in order of 
ee, &c. as meg, tire laſt letter in their al- 
oer, ſignifies the laſts in alluſion. to this, 

na ſays, in Rev. vii. 8, 11. xxi. 6, and 
RS ii. 13. lam Alpha and Omega. In com- 
7 2 dition it ſignifies negation, or denying the, 

eee which the word would bear without it. 

os , Gr. is ſomethingacceſlible ; but 

oe the « is prefixed to it, as in a., Or. 
ga ifies a denial of what is ſignified before; 
d implies that the thing is not acceſſible, or 
inacceſſible. . e 
ALPHABET, S. [from alpha and beta, 
je two firſt letters of the Greek, of alepb, 


\ 


* 


Aaj. [from 4 


At 5 


| The Chineſe were formerly ſuppoſed to have 
no alphabet, -propetly ſpeaking, as having 
only hieroglyphics, which ſto 


for whole 
words, and amounted to 80,000 ; but an in- 
genious profeſſor of the French academy hat 
lately demonſttated the Chineſe themſelves to 
have been a colony of the Egyptians, that they 
derived their language from that fertile ſource | 
of knowledge, which watered the whole 
world, and that their ſuppoſed characters are 
not hieroglyphics, but combinations of letters, 
which he has -reſolved into their primitive 
elements, and ſhewn to be the ancient letters 
of the Egyptians, though very much alter 


by time, corrupted by ignorance, and oblite- 


rated for want of traeing them ſooner to theit 
origin. Alphabet; in Commerce, is an index 
uſed by merchants and traders, having the 
twenty-four letters, in their natural order, 
affixed to different leaves, in which they ſet 
down the ſurnames and chriſtian names of 


thoſe with whom they open accounts, with 


references to the foli 
. mn IS 
To A'LPHABET, V. A. [from alphabet . 
the ſubſt.] to range in the order of the al- 
phabet. 5 | N 
 A'LPHAB 


o, in which ſuch accounts 


ETIC, or ALPHAPE/TICAL; 

lobabet] placed in the ſame order 

as in the alphabet, VVV 
Ady. from als 


d beth, the two firſt of the Hebrews 2 
ble of all the letters which compoſe the! 
lables in any language, and are marks to 
ey the fimple ſounds made ule of in 
rmiag words. Moderns have found grea 


* 


W them with being inaccurate, precarious, 
nd confuſed ; redundant in allotting different 


ners to the ſame found, and deficient in 
oc having letters enough to expreſs all the 


rent combinations of vowels and Tonſorants,' 
o o obviate theſe defects, ſome very ingenious 
erſons have undertaken the conſtruction of 
e alphabets; but as they have appeared 
cher ſpecious than uſeful, they have never 
pd the luck to recommend themſelves to 
Wratice, of to make their way into the 
World further than in a volume by which 


Wihe Sclavonic 


hr; the 
*in; 


ult with thoſe that are now in uſe, charg- 


arieties of ſound, which ariſe from the dif- 


bey were communicated. The number of 
eiters in the alphabet differs in moſt of the 
nguages we know of; the Engliſh have 
gp" cnty-fix; the French twenty-three; the 
brew, Syriac, Chaldaic, and Samaritan, 
p <Dty-wwo each; the Arabic twenty-eight ; 
be Perfian thirty-one; the Turkiſh thirty- 
bree; the Georgian thirty-ſix; the Coptic 
WE birty-two; the Muſcovians forty-three ; the 
Wreck twenty-four; the Latin twenty-twoz 
twenty-ſeven z the Saxon 
wenty-four 5 the Gothic twenty-five ; the 
Ilandic twenty-two; the Dutch twenty- 

Spaniſh twenty-ſeven; the Italian 
the 2Eihiopis two hundred and two. 


ALPHABETICALLY, 
\phabetical and iy] in the ſame order as in 
the alphabet. A dictionary, alphabetically 5 
containing the words of the language. 
ONE LE OG EE es ea Nox 

A*LPHAENIX, S. [of 4 and pbenix, 
i. e. the phoenix] a name given to white 
barley ſugar, in order to enhance its ſuppoſed 
value, F Pp 


ALPHETA, S. in Aftronomy. See LAU= 


DA CORONA, . _- C 
ALPHO/NSINE, S. [from Apbonſus Fere- 
trivs, its inventor] in Surgery, an inſtrument 
made uſe of to extract bullets, conſiſting of 
three branches, which are cloſed together by a 
ring that ſlides over them. Bib. Anatom. Med, 
d. I. 517. 5 ©: 8 8 : 
ALPHON SO, Adj. [from Alphonſo] in 
Aſtronomy, applied to the tables of Ptolemy's 
Almageſt, corrected by Alphonſo XII. king 
JV 2p 
ALPHOY'S, or AL PH /s, S. [from . 
vw, Gr. from its changing the colour of the 
ſkin] in Medicine; a diſtemper, in which the 
ſkin becomes rough, and variegated with 


4 


white ſpots. | 50 8 
ALPINE, Adj. [alpinus; Lat.] that which 

may be met with on the Alps. 5 

ALPTSTLE, or ALPIA, S. a kind of 

ſeed of an oval figure; of a pale yellow, in- 

clining to a fable colour; bright and gloſſy; _ 

made ufe of to feed birds with, when intend- 

ed for breeding. | | 


ALPS, S. [ Abet, Lat: it bas no fingu- 


lar] a og chain of mountains, beginning 
EL Te ona 


AL 7 


ﬆ the mouth of the Varo in Piedmont, and] 
terminating at the Gulph of Carnaro, which 
is part of the Gulph of Venice, Theſe 
mountains divide Italy from France, Switzer- 
land, and Germany; have but few paſles, of 


very difficult acceſs, if not impracticable, 


and are on that account a great ſecurity to 
Piedmont from France. Hannibal the fa- 


mous Carthaginian, loſt-moſt of his elephants | 
in attempting the paſſage; and is reported to 


| Have made his way through ſome part of them, 
by making a road with boiling vinegar. 

A/LQUIR, S. called alſo CAN Ax, a li- 
quid meaſure, uſed in Portugal for oil, con- 
taining fix canadars or cavadas. Likewiſe a 
dry meaſure for grain at Liſbon, two and an 
half of which is an Engliſh buſhel. 


ALRE/ADY, Adj, pronounced as if the a | 


was dropped, [alreed, Belg. from all of the 
Saxon aell and all, Goth. and ready] the time 
_ preſent; even now, © Methinks already I your 
tears ſurvey. Pope. Before the preſent time; 
in a time paſt. Which hath already been 
_ anſwered.” Hooker. ; | 8 
A LSHAM, AVLSHAM, or A/LESHAM, 
S. {of alyſſan, Sax. to redeem, and ham, Sax. 

a ſuffrage | a market town in Norfolk on the 

river Yare, noted for knitters. The manor 


of Sextons is held from hence by the will of 


the lord. Its fairs for lean cattle, ordinary 
horſes, &c, are on March 23, and the laſt 
Tueſday in September. It lies 117 miles from 
London, WES 
ALSO, Conjun&. [alſwa, Sax. all. ſoo, 

Belg. ] it is uſed to ſhew, that what had been 


affirmed of one ſentence or perſon, holds good 


of the ſucceeding part of the period, and of 
another perſon, ** Surely thou alſo was one 
| of them.“ Matt. xxvi. 33. In the ſame 
manner; likewiſe. When at the end of a 
| ſentence or a period, it implies beſides. © Suc- 
 courer of many and of myſelf alſo.” Rom, 
XVI. 7. %%%... 
ALTA 
ſerves, adopted into all languages, on the 
_ eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity, and varied 
according to the different dialects of the 
country] a kind of table, or raiſed place; 

whereon the ancient ſacrifices were offered. 
* There Abraham built an altar to the Lord.“ 
| Lince the eſtabliſnment of Chriſtianity, that 
place of the church, where the cammunion 
3s received, or the table on which the vaſes 
and the elements of bread and wine are 

placed; figuratively, Chriſt bimſelf, to whom 
| we bring all our offerings and ſervices, 
Among the ancient Romans the altar was 
2 kind of pedeſtal, either ſquare, round, 


or triangular, adorned with ſculptures and | 
inſcriptions. In Aſtronomy, a conſtellation 
of the ſouthern hemiſphere, conſiſting of ſeven 


ars. 


clotb] the cloth which 


alter, Lat. another] to change 


of a part and the whole of a thing, and; 1 


xvii. 10. To vary, or differ in ſenſe; tg, + 3 


„The weather 


R, 8. Caltare, Lat, 3 Junius ob- 


A/LTAR-CLOTH, S. [from altar and 


ALT 
To A'LTER, V. A. [ alterer, Fr, 8 
3 to make: 3 1 


ching different from what it is; uſed boh 


dlied both in a good and bad ſenſe, h 
ſhall not alter it a good for a bad,” In 


rupt the ſenſe of an author or period, by ent 
ſome of his words, or adding and chang, 
them for others. Uſed neuterly, to'chany, 3 


to become different from what it has ben 
alters. His counter, WS ; 


altered,” : 155 + 
ALTERABLE, Adj. [from alter and PA 1 
Sax. implying poſſibility, or power, akenk 2 
Fr.] that which may be changed, « ,Wl 
made to appear different from what it ij. 
AL'TERABLENESS, S. [from al», 
and neſs, Goth.] the quality of be . 
changed; or liable to have its preſent pa 
ties and appearancec hanged by external nh 
ternal cauſes... © © _ 
\ AL/TERABLY, Adv. [from alu "= 
and ly of lic, Sax,] in a manner that u 
admit of changes, - | 3 


Fr.] that which has the power of ,Produciy © 20 
changes in a body, 8 2 
ALTER A'®TION, S. [ alteration, Fr.] vii 
act of changing the form, or purport c 
writing; the ſhape and other qualities of (Wi 
body; the properties and faculties of 11 
þ * 74 . . . IM 
mind, and making them different from wi 
they were. The change itſelf, or the u 
of a thing changed, 8 
AL"TERATIVE, Adj, [from alter] HN 
which has the power of making changes, li 
Medicine, ſuch remedies as produce a chf 
in the humours of the body, without any» 
parent operation. „ 35 
To ' /LTERCATE, V. N. Lai 
Lat.] to wrangle, or contend with anothz;W 
— e IT 
-ALTERCA”TION, S. [ altercatio, u 
altercation, Fr.] a debate or diſpute, on u 
ſubject, between friends, including a wh 
 eſpouſal or defence of the contrary fide «1 
queſt ion, but not ſo great as what is imo 
in the idea of a quarrel. * Little elſe tl 
a perpetual wrangling and altercation. Huw 
.evell on Prov. A "I 5 
ALTE'RN, Adj. [alterms, Lat.] in Try 
nometry, the baſe, ſo called, is either il 
ſum, or difference of the fides of an obi 
triangle; if the true baſe is the ſum, 
altern baſe is the difference; but if the tu 
| baſe be the diff rence, the altera baſes Il 
ſum of the ſides 1 
ALTE'RN, S. Calternus, Lat.] that aa 
ſucceeds another by turns; ſueceſſive, u 
ternately; that which follows by ſucceſſo hi 
ALTE RNAC Y, S. [from alterrat ll 
ſucceſſion or following of one action after wy 


communion table, 


immgdiajcly eovgrs the | 
MEE I ALTERNATE, 


ther in its turn. ee 
Adj. [aterms, bo 


| A/LTERANT, Adj. or Part, Id 


0 turns; ſucceſſive. 
1 and riſe. Pope. 
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ia quarterly, 


ther acceſſible or inacceſſible. 


ALT 


. 1 cceed or follow one another by 
things which fu ee Bid alternate paſſions fall 


In Botany, applied to Be 

zan of the leaves of a plant, it implies 
ths leaves on each fide of the ſtalk, or 
branch, do not ſtand directly oppoſite, but be- 
tween, or A little higher, than each other, 
Jn Geometry, applied to angles, it ſignifies 


| the internal ones, and is made by a line cut- 


arallels, and lying on oppoſite ſides 
of 1 in Heraldry, is applied to 
the fituation of the quarters of a coat; thus, 
ecartele, the firſt and fourth are 
and of the ſame nature. 

TEN ATE, S. [alternus, Lat.] that 
which follows another in ſucceſſion, or by 
turns; viciſſitule. | 098 

ALTERNATELY, Adv. [from alternate, 
and ly of lic, Sax. ] in ſuch a manner that the 
thing which precedes ſhall follow that which 
comes after it. Thus, when we, ſay, that 
darkneſs follows light, and light darkneſs, 


| 
they are ſaid to follow each other alternately. 


ALTERNATENESS, S. [from alternate, 


and neſs, of zes, neſſe, nyſe, Sax. or N&, Goth.] 
we quality whereby things mutually precede 
nnd ſucceed each other; or ſometimes go be- 


fore, and ſometimes follow each other. 
ALTERNA/TION, S. [from alternate] a 
ſucceſſion, wherein that which preceded re- 
turns again, after ſome period or viciflitude. 
« The defect of allernation would utterly im- 


pugn the generation of all things.“ Brown's 


Jul. Err. In Arithmetic, the different changes, 
alterations of place, or combinations, that any 
propoſed numbers are capable of; which is 
found by a continual multiplication of all the 
numbers beginning at unity, and ending with 
the laſt number of the things to be varied. 


ALTERNATIVE, S. [from alternate, of | 


8/ternus, Lat.] a choice of two things, where- 
by, if one be rejected, the other muſt be ac. 
„ lies 

ALTERNATIVELY, Adv. [from alter- 
native and ly] in ſuch a manner, that the 
thing or perſon which goes before, ſhall re- 


turn again in ſucceſſion, or ſo as to follow 


that which it preceded; by turns; mutually; 
xeciprocally, _ ED] 5 
ALTE RNITV, S. [from altern] a ſtate 
wherein there is a continual ſucceſſion, change, 
or viciſſitude. „ : | 


' ALTHAVA, S. [from andatz, Gr. of A- 


$219, to heal] in Botany, the marſh-mallow. 


_ ALTHO/UGH, Adv. [pronounced as if 


written altbo' from all and though, of theab, 
Sax. doch, Belg, and Teut.] uſed to imply 


that a thing or concluſion may be allowed and. 


maintained, notwithſtanding ſomething ſeem- 


ingly inconſiſtent had been allowed, admitted, | 


or granted : Notwithſtanding. S | 


ALTIME'TRY, S. [ar, Gr, from 


#!tus, Lat, high, and were, Gr, to meaſure] 
the artof taking, or meaſuring heights, whe- 


/ 
ALV 

A/LTITUDE, S. [altitudo, Lat.] height, 
or the diftance of any thing from the ground 
meaſured upwards. © Ten maſts attached, 
make not the altitude. Shakeſp. Lear, Su- 
periority of dignity z or height of preferment. 
Applied to virtue, the higheſt pitch of per- 
fection.“ Even to the altitude of his virtue.“ 
Shakeſp. Coriol, In Geometry, the height of 
a body above the ground, or the horizon, A. 
titude of the eye, in Perſpective, a right line, 
let fall perpendicular tothe geometrical plane, 
Altitude of a figure, is the length of a per- 
pendicular line let fall from the vertex to the 
baſe, i. e. from the top to the bottom. Arie 
tude of things on the ſurface of the earth is 
divided into acceſſible and inacceſſible. Acceſſible 
is that whoſe baſe you can approach, ſo as to 
meaſure your diſtance between your ſtation and 
the object on the ground. Inracceſſible altitude 
is that whoſe foot or bottom cannot be ap- 
proached, on account of ſomething interven- 
ing. Altitude, in Aſtronomy, or the height 
of any object above the horizon, is divided 
into real or apparent. Apparent altitude is the 
arch of a vertical cirele, intercepted between 
the ſenſible horizon and the center of the ob- 
jet. Real or true altitude, is the arch of a 
vertical circle, intercepted between the center 
of an object and the rational horizon. Meri. 
dian altitude of the ſun, Cc. is an arch of the 
meridian, intercepted between the horizon 
and the center of an object. Altitude of rhe 
Pole, is the height of the pole above the bo- 
rizon, or an arch of the meridian, intercepted 
between the pole and the horizon, A!tirude 
of the eguinoctial, is its elevation above the 
horizon, and 1s always equal to the comple- 
ment of the altitude of the pole. Altitude of 
the nonageſimal degree, is its height, counted 
from the place where it riſes. Parallax of 
altitude, is an arch of a vertical circle, inter- 
cepted between the true and obſerved place of 
a ſtar, or other object. Altitude of motion, 
according to Dr, Wallis, is the meaſure of 
any motion, computed according to the line of 
direction of the moving force, 
_ A'/LTO-RELIEVO, S. See RELIEVO. 
_ ALTOGE'THER, Adv. [allis, Goth. mil 
ealle, etgaedere, all and togægedere, Sax. allega- 
der, Belg. of gell, and gader, Belg, to join] 
entirely, without any exception, applied to 
number and quality. Man, ot his beſt e- 
tate is altogether vanity,”” Pſalm xxxix. 3. 
In all reſpects; perfectly. In company; with- 
out ſeparating; ina body. | 

A/LUDEL, S. [from à privative, and 9% 
tum, luting, i. e. without luting] in Che- 
miſtry, a range of earthen pots without bot. 
toms, fitted into each other without luting.. 
ALVEA/RIUM, S. [Lat. from alvens, 
a channel, and azr7s, the ear} in Anatomy, 
that cavity of the outer ear in which the wax 
is lodged, . | | 
ALVEOLT, S. [Lat. a*diminutive of al- 
eue, Lat. a cavity or channel] in Anatomy, 

£2. SS N tas 


„ 


with all one's ſtrength] with all one's force, 


the ſockets in the jar - bone which contain the 


a ſtone or calx, of a corroſive nature, uſed to 


the year, for anno mundi, er the year of the 
 &rtium magiſter, or maſter of arts. 


the firſt perſon of beon, Sax, to be, or exiſt 


_ truths, it implies affirmation : ** Jeſus ſaid, 


repeated, it implies ſelf and independant ex- 
ijſtence, or a being which 1s the uncreated 


from Germany, made of a ſpongy excreſ- 
| gence growing on old trees, ſuch as oak and 


AMA 


teeth, and are lined with a nervous mem- 
brane, wrapping itſelf about the ends of the 
teeth, of exquiſite ſenſe, and the ſeat of pain]l 
in the tooth- ache. X 

A!LUM, S. [alumen, Lat.] a kind of mi. 
neral ſalt, of an acid taſte, See ALLUM, 

ALU MIN OVUs, Adj. [from alumen, Lat.] 
that which reſembles allum in its properties, 
or conſiſts of allum. 

ALU M. STONE, S. [from alum and fone] 


t 


conſume the fungous excreſcences, or praud 
fleſh of wounds, 
| ALWAYS, Adv, [alwaye, Sax, alæveg, 
Belg.] applied to actien, without ceafing or 
intermiſſion; continually. 
A. M. an abbreviation, 


1 
a * 


before the date of 
world ;. and, after the name of a perſon, for 
AM, V. Sub. [of eon, eam, and am, Sax. 


when uſed fingly, it implies exiſtence: fol- 
towing, 2vhat, it implies nature: Knowing | 
e#bat I am.” Prior. Applied to place, it ſig- 
nifies preſence: “ Where 1 am, there ſhall 
my ſervants be.. Jobn xii, 27. Applied tog 


Tam the bread of life,” Jobn vi. 35. When 


N 


ſource of the exiſtente of all other beings. 
AMADO W, S. [Teut. ] a' kind of black 
match, tinder, or touchwood, which comes 


. 
AMA/IN, Adv. [from a and mæggn, Sax. 


or ſtrength, applied to action: We fled a- 
main. Milton. Applied to the voice, ex- 
 eremely loud, or as loud as poſſible. | 
AMA/LGAM, or AMA'LGAMA, S. 
from aca, Gr, and y2gecy, Gr. to marry] in 


chemiſtry, a ſubſtance produced by incorpo- | 


rating quickfilver with a metal; which is ex- 
preſſed by the chemiſts thus A. A. A. 


GAMI to incorporate metals with quick- 
Iver. „ | 
AMA/LGAMATION, S. [from amal. 
gamate] the mixing or incorporating quick 
_ Hlver with other metals. 
AMANUE'NSIS, S. [Lat. from a, manus, 
Eat, a hand, and en, Lat. a ſword, or in- 
ſtrument] a perſon who writes down what 
is dictated by another; likewiſe a perſon who 
copies writings, or writes extracts from bobks, 
AMARA'NTH, S. [| amaranthus, ſrom a 
Gr. negative, and j4zgaivw, Gr. to wither, be- 
cauſe the flowers when cropped do not wither, 
but retain their colour for ſome time after] in 
Botany, amaranth, or flower-gentle. It has 


and en, Sex.] compoſed of amaranth. 


lection of things heaped together. 
aj4avew, Gr, to darken] in Medicine, a dim. 


neſs of ſight, wherein the eye, to external ap. 


551 in a manner expreſſive of ſurprize or aſty. 


 AMA/ZEDNESS, S. [from amazed and 


7 ration. 
To AMA/LGAMATE, V. [See AMA'L-| 


AM A 


There are fourteen ſpecies, In Poetry,  ' 4 
uſed for an imaginary flower, which ner Ml 
fades. 9 


„Immortal amaranth.“ Par, Lif 
n Dying, a colour which inclines do purple, 


a ſpecies of red, ſo called, becauſe it reſembia MR 


hat of the flower juſt mentioned, 1 
AMARANTHINE, Adj. [from emaranti = | 


To AMA'SS, V. A. [amaſſer, Fr.] to g. " Þ 


ther together, ſa as to forms a mafs or hes 
To amaſs riches,” Atterb. Figuratively, * 
lay up, or ſtore in the memory, with geren 
aſſiduity, and little diſcretion. To collect u. 
gether in great quantities. | 


AMA'SSMENT, 3. {from amaſs] a co. 
AMA'TORY, S. [amatorius, Lat. fron {YG 


amo, to love] in Anatomy, a term applied tg A 
the obliqui ſuperior and inferior, from ther 


drawing the eye fide-ways, and aſſiſting in - | 
that particular look termed ogling. | : 


AMOUROYSIS, S. [apzvzwoic, Gr. from 


pearance, ſeems to be unaffected. 
To AMA'ZE, V. A. [from miſſen, Beg. 
to wander, or maſe, Sax. a whirlpool | to irik, Wi 
with aſtoniſhment. To be confuſed, or thrown 1 
into perplexity, by ſome ſudden change 7 
Wn... £1 - 
AM AZE, S. [See Au AZE, the verb] 
aſtoniſhment, or perplexity, cauſed by an u. 
expect ed object, whether good or bad; in the 
former caſe it is mixed with admiration, in the 
latter with fear. 5 "1 
AMA'ZEDLY, Adv. [from amazed 2 


niſhment on the appearance of ſomething un. 
expected. | ” 


neſs] the ate of a perſon's mind when affe&. 
ed with ſurprize, aſtoniſhment, confuſion, 
' perplexity. 66 py 
AMA'ZEMENT, S. [from amaze] con- 
fuſion ; perplexity 3 admiration ; ſurprize, 
AMA/ZING, Part. [from amaze] thut 
| which cauſes ſurprize, aſtoniſhment, or admi- 


AMA'ZINGLY, Adv. [from amaziny 
and ly] in a manner capable of exciting aſto- 
niſhment, wonder, or admiration z prodi. 
gioully ; ſurprizingly. gs 

| A/MASON, S. from a, Gr. negative, 
and Nag og, a breaſt] one of thoſe women, 
who compoſed the nation ſo called, who ar 
ſuppoſed to have dwelt near the river Ther- 
modoon, on the Black Sea. They are re. 
ported to have compoſed a nation of them- 
ſelves, excluſive of males, and to have de- 
rived their name from cutting otf one of theit 
breaſts, that it might not hinder the exerciſe 
of their army, and likewife that it might add, 
according to Hippocrates, ſtrength to that fide 
which ſuffered the amputation, However, it 


male and femalg f wers in the ame plans. | muſt be ſaid, thas the reality of ſuch * 


AMB 


2 By deen very warmly diſputed both by ancients 


1 * 
J 


9 ens. This term is likewiſe given to 
9 | Roe river, called likewiſe the Marag- 
on, in America. It received its firſt name, 
. the river of the Amazons, from the uſual 
ton of the women attending their huſvands 
o war, either to animate them by their words, 
raſſiſt chem by their preſence; as was com- 
on in the early ages, not only among 
- G2uls, but likewiſe among ourſelves in 
gland. pi Th 
= *..ovors, s. [Lat. from p$:, Gr. 
Noot, and 470, Lat. to lead] a round about 
4 yay of exprefiion 3 2 method of relating any 
%:&, wherein the narrative 18 not conduct- 
area to the point. Circumloc utions. 
an AssA“DE, S. [ambaſade, Fr.] the 
ce of a perſon who is commiſſioned to 
eociste the afleirs of a ſtate in foreign parts. 
= AMBASSADOR, S. [ambaſſadeur, Fr, 
WW: ar, Span. | a perſon ſent by a prince 
date into that of a foreign one, as their 
reſentative, to tranſact ſuch affairs as con- 
ea the poblic. Their perſons have always 
en ctcemed inviolable: and, by the civil 
, their moveables, eſpecially ſuch as are 
med an acceſſion to their perſon, cannot 
ſeized on, either as a pledge of payment of 
ebt, by order of execution or judgment, or 
leave of the ſtate wherein they reſide, In 
condary ſenſe, it implies any perſon ſent on 


We 
* 


le neflage, even by a private perſon ; a meſ- 
er. F 3-4 8 

ot a 1B A'SSADRESS, S. [ambaſſadrice, Fr.] 

. ts primitive ſenſe, the wife, or lady of an 

m- 


. dzdor: in a ſecondary one, a woman 
ona meſſage. 


and \MPA/SSAGE, 8. [ambaſſege, Fr.] the 
ed. loy or office of a perſon acting as an am- 
, Qt —_ 


MBE, s. [Or. a commander] in Sur- 
. the name of an infirument made uſe of 


e. educing diſlocated bones, that is, ſuch as 
Nr dut of ſoint. . vo rSE 
dmi- 


/MBER, S. [ambre, Fr. ambra, It.] a 
of gum, or roſin, found in the Baltic, 
ge coaſt of Pruſſia, The phyſical quali- 
ff this ſubſtance have recommended it in 
esetion to remove defluxions, and in pow- 


gent, lithontripic, diuretic, &c. 
MBER, Adj. that which is made of 
Amber bracelets, beads, and all 
navery.“ Shateſp. That which is of a 
x colour, and tranſparent, reſembling 
r in thoſe reſpects. All your clear 
na is flat.“ Bac. 
ERC RIS, S. [from aber and grit, 
ambra grigia, Ital.] a fragrant drug of a 
ſubſtance, not ponderous, of an aſh co- 
aregated like marble, ſometimes mark- 
th white ſpecks, and melts like wax. 
led by confectioners and perfumers, in 
io ſcent their commodities, and is re- 


at fide 
ver, it 
ation 
had 


as an alterative, abſorbent, ſweetener, | 


AMB 

the ſpirits, and accelerate their motions, | 

AMBER. SEED, S. called likewiſe muſk- 
ſeed, is produced from a plant, both in the 
Antilles and in Egypt. In a good ſoil it 
grows ſix or ſeven feet high, if it be near 
ſome tree to ſupport it, The ſeed reſembles 
millet, is cordial, and gives the breath an 
agreeable ſcent after eating. Tio G 

A'MBER- TREE, S. [from amber and tree] 
by Botaniſts, ſtiled frutex Africanus ambram 


|ſpirans, or the African ſhrub, exhaling an 


odour reſembling amber. Its chief beauty is 
its ſmall ever-green leaves, which, when ru s- 
bed between the hands, emit a fragrance re- 
ſerwling amber. 5 | 8 
AMBIDE'XTER, S. [Lat. from ambe, 
both, and dexter, Lat. the right hand] a per- 
ſon who can uſe both hands equally. «© To 
give a reaſon of ambidexters and left-handed 
men.“ Brezux's Vulg, Err. One who would 
occaſionally engage in parties diametrically 


AMBIDEXTERITY, S. [from ambidex-' 
teritas, Lat. the power of being able to uſt 
both hands equally, Double-dealing. . 

AMEIDE/XTROUS, Acj [from amb:- 
dexter | he who can make uſe of either hang 
indifferently, Adopting the ſentiments of 
contrary parties, : 5 hl 

 AMBIDE/XTROUSNESS, S. [from an- 
bidextrous and neſs, of nes, neſſe, nyſſe, or NS, 
Goth. ] the quality of being able to uſe either 


ferent parties without ſcruple; double-dealing. 
_ A*MBIENT, Part. [from ambient, Part. of 


ambio, Lat. to ſurround] that which covers 
{every part, th 


at which encompaſſes or ſur- 
rounds. VVV 
AMBUVGENAL, Adj. [from ambi, of ap,- 
d, Gr. about, and yiyv2um, Gr, to be] in 
Mathematics, a name applied by Sir Iſaac 
Newton, to one of the triple hyperbolas of 
the ſecond order: one of the infinite legs of 
which falls with an angle formed by the 
aſymptotes, and the other without it. 
AMBIGU“, S. [Fr. from ambiguus, Lat.] 
an entertainment, wherein the diſhes are ſet 
on table in a promiſcuous manner, without 
any regard to order, ſo as to perplex the gueſts. 
AMBIGU'ITY, S. [from anbiguus, Lat.] 
the quality of a word, or expreſſion, received 
in different ſenſes; words whoſe fignifications 
are doubtful or uncertain, _ 1 
AMBIGUOUS, Adj. [ambiguus, Lat.] 
applied to expreſſions, having more ſenſes than 
one, Which are not eaſily determined. a 
_ AMBIGU'OUSLY, Adj. [from ambiguous, 
and ly] uttered in equivocal terms, or words 
having two ſenſes, ' | 
AMIGU/OUSNESS, S. [from ambiguous 
and neſs] the quality which renders the figni- 
fication of a word uncertain, IT 
A/MBIT, S. [ambitus, Lat.] the circum- 


ndes by phyſicians, as proper to raiſe 


80 


ference, circuit, or meaſure of the outſide of 


AMB 
AMBUTION, S. [anbitio, Lat. ] the defßre 


of attaining ſomething greater or better than 
what a perſon is poſſeſſed of. A defire of more 
power, or more extenſive empire; a defire of 
greater poſts or preferment. | 
AMB#TIOUS, Adj. [ ambitioſus, Lat. ] 
defircus, longing after, and induſtrious to ob- 
tain a greater degree of power, an advance- 
ment in honour, or a more extenſive domr- 
nion. Proud, lofty, aſpiring ; elegantly ap- 
plied to inanimate things, and implying their 
| being not contented with their preſent dimen- 
ſions, or fituation. 
 AMBI'TIOUSLY, Adv. [from ambitious, 
and /y] in a manner which ſhews a deſire or 
' thirſt after greater dignity, power, riches, do- 
minijon, or preferment. ME INNS: 
 AMBVTIOUSNESS,' S. [from ambrrions 
and eſs] the quality of being deſirous of a 
greater degree of honour, riches. or power, 
 _A'MBLE, V. N. [ambler, Fr. ambiage, 
Ital. from ambulo, Lat, to walk] to move up- 
on an amble; to move with a-gentle motion; 
to move with an affected, or unnatural motion. | 
A'MBLE, S. [ſee A/MBLE, Verb.] in 
Horſemanſhip, a pace wherein the two feet of 
a horſe on the ſame ſide move at the ſame 
time, or together, e 
A' MBLER, S. {from amble] a horſe that 
has been taught to amble; ſometimes called a 
pacer. | be 
_  AMBLIGO/NIUM, S. [Lat. from a- 
Exec, Gr. obtuſe, and %%, Gr. an angle] 
in Geometry, an obtuſe angled triangle, or 
that which has an angle greater than ninety 
degrees. e e 
AMBLINGLV, Adv. [from ambling and 
H, of lic, Sax.] in ſuch a manner as to per- 
form that pace by jockies called the amble 
AMBLO/3IS, S. [au6awei;, Gr. from 
 &utaw, Gr. to miſcarry] in Medicin 
carriage. See ABORTION. © 
__AMBLY*'OPY, S. {from auf8hvama, Gr. 
from auBaug, Gr. dull, and wb, Gr. the eye] 
in Medicine, uſed by Hippocrates, to ſignity 
that dimneſs of fight common to the aged; 
but by Actuarius, for the gutta ſerena, 
AMPROYVSIA, S. ſ[«pfpxia, Gr. of a, 
Or. privative, and gore, Gr, mortal] the 
Imaginary or ſuppoſed food of the heathen 
deities, which preſerved them immortal, Fi- 
guratively, applied to any delicious fruit, by 
way of hyperbole, and ſignifying, that it was 
At for the gods, or that it would communi- 
cate immortality. 55 
AMBROSIAL, Adj. [from ambreſia, Lat. ] 
heavenly, delicious, or ſomething beyond the 
poſſeſſion of mortals, EE: | 
AMBS-ACE, S. ſ[ambos as, Span, ambe 
&s, Fr.] a throw on dice, in which two aces 
are flung, eſteemed a very bad chance, „1 
had rather be in his choice, than throw ambs- 
ace for my life.“ Shakejp. | 


1 
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AMBULA*”TION, S. [from ambulatio, of 


þ 


| fleſh ; when cauſed by fixe immediately, . 


e, a miſ- 8 
ſſcbmeltaen, Teut, or ſmelten, Belg. to nh 


AME 
the act of walking. © More offenſive laß. 
tudes than from ambulation,” Brown's Vulzar - 4 
Errors, - | = 

AMBULA'TORY, Adj. [from a»:bu/;1,, 
ſupine of ambulo, to walk | that which et. 
ciſes the faculty or power of walking; or u Wl 
which moves by walking. | by 
A'MBURY, S. [from ab, or emb, $, 
about, and beort, a hill, or berg, an eminenæ Wl 
on the earth] a bloody wart on a horſe's boch, E | 
AM BUSCA/ DE, 8. emu cade, Fr. en. 9 e 
boſcada, Span. imbeſcata, Ital, from bit, F. 
boſco, Ital. and beſue, Span. a wood] a pla Wl 
wherein men are hid in order to ſurpriſe » MY 
enemy, © Rous'd the Grecians from th, i 
ambuſcade. Dryd. Applied with great e 
gange to luxurious foods, which teem vin 
latent diſeaſes, © Innumerable diſtempen |; MY 
in ambuſcade among the diſhes.” Spect. M 
AMBUSCADO, 8. [ embulcads, Span.]. 1 
private place wherein men are hid to fun 
an enemy. 6 TY | 
A*MBUSH, 8. [embuſehe, Fr. of embuchy = 1 
Fr, to place in a wood, from bois, a von 
or buiſJon, a buſh] a place wherein ſoldiers ial 
hid, in order to ſurprize an enemy, * pu 


in cloſe ambuſh, baſe in open field,” Dri 0 | 


A ſnare laid by a private perſon to aſſaſſin, 

« Once did I lay an ambuſb for your lik. 

Shakeſp. Rich, Tl, + >" 
1/0] laying wi 


A*'MBUSHED, Adj. [of am) 

wait, hid in order to ſurprize, | k-- | 
A*'MBUSHMENT, S. [from ani 

concealment, in order to ſurprize. i 

A/MBUSTION, S. [ambuſtio, Lat. u 

amb and uro, to burn] in Medicine, the ei 

which fire, or bodies heated by it have H 


ed a burn; when by boiling liquors, 2 ſa 3 1 
ATMEL, 8. [ emaille, Fr. from ſehain | E 


or fuſe] the liquid matter which bodies a:ofiM 
vered with by the enameller, See ENA 
AMEN, Adv. | Heb. truth, of amr, H 
to be true] when placed at the end of 1M 
tence, it implies either an affirmation, i 
wiſh, Applied to Chrift, it implies the u 
or he who has accompliſhed and verilis! 
only all that the prophets have foretold 
cerning him, but likewiſe all that It 
himſelf predicted. When repeated at tit 
of a ſentence, it implies a very ſirongd 
mation, according to the Hebrew, whid! 
preſſed the ſuperlative degree in this mit 
Woman ſhall ſay amen and amen,” | 
AME'NABLE, S. [ amenable, Ft. 
amener quelpu un] in Law, reſponſible, d 
ject to enquiry and examination. I. 
tractable or eaſily governed. 
To AME ND, V. [amender, Ft. 4 
Lat.] to alter ſomething faulty for the" 
| Applied to writings, to correct. To. 
applied to manners er behaviour. 
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enbulaium, ſupine of amvuls, Lat, to walk] 


your ways and your doings,” Jeren. l 


AME 
” bo grow from a more infirm ſtate to a better; 
© 4 AME ND ABLE, Adj. [from amend] the 
= I Ability of an error's being corrected, Dy 
BS MEND, S. [Fr. from amender, to re J. 
ae by wbich a compenſation is made or a 
i committed. We generally ſubſtitute a- 
„ in the plural for this word. Amende 
„rab, is an infamous kind of puniſhment 
france, inflicted on traitors, parricides, and 
oer capital offenders, conſiſting in ſtripping 
WT. :1cfaQor to his ſhirt, and leading him 
in a rope round his neck into court, to beg 
aon of his king, court, and country; 
etimes death or the galleys are annexed toit. 
RE . MENDER, S. {from amend and &] the 
bon who makes the changes or alterations 
11 B thing for the es OE EN 
= .MENDMENT, S. [amendement, F r.] 
alteration which makes it better; a cor- 
jon. A change from vice to virtue. It 
nifies a change from ſickneſs towards 
—h ; a fecoverFe-. 27G: 
Y 1 DMENT, S. [eme nclat io, Lat.] in 
, me correction of an error committed in 
_ process. 5 3 . | 
{EA ME/NDS, S. [amende, Fr.] ſomething 
l to make good a damage done, Atone- 
at, or ſatisfaction. e 
"SE ME/NITY, S. [amznite, Fr. amœnitas, 
.] a ſitu⸗tion or proſpect, which affects the 
asd with pleaſure or deligh ght. 
ro AME RCE, V. A. :[amercier, Norm. 
nel in Law, to inflict a pecuniary puniſh- 
rt, or fine a perſon a ſum of money for an 
—_ ce. ne „ 
\ME'RCER, S. [from amerce and er] the 
ſon who ſets the fine upon an offender; or 
les the value of the ſatisfaction or fine 
aon is to be paid. VV 
uE RCEMEN T, or AMERCIA- 
rx, S. [from amerce] in Law, the fine 
poſed on an offender againſt the king, or 
er lord, who is convicted, and therefore 
cs at the mercy of either. © 
AMERICA, S. [from Americus Veſpuſſo, 


— 


overies made by Columbus] one of the 
r quarters of the world, by far the largeſt, 
laſt diſcovered, and the richaſt. Its extent 
d vaſt, that notwithſtanding the centuries 
ch have elapſed ſince its firſt diſcovery, 
boundaries have never been properly de- 
ined ; what has hitherto been diſcovered 
hes from Lat. 78 deg. N. to lat. 56 deg. 
„e. 134 deg, which taken in a ftraight 
amounts to above 8040 miles in length; 
regard to its breadth it is very irregular, 
ig in ſome places 3690 miles, and in others, 
above 60 or 70 miles over: this vaſt 
ntry was buried from all the reſt of the 
Id, ul 1492, when the enterpriſing ge- 
of a Columbus drew aſide the veil of ig- 
nce, and ſhewed it to the ſurpriſed inha- 


dpaniard, ſent, in 1497, to improve the 


AMI 
great diſcovery has been claimed by almoſt al 
the maritime nations in Europe; the Spa- 
niards tell us, that Columbus received his 


countryman, who had been caſt on the coaſts; 
and the French again, that he had them from 
Betincouit, who firſt diſcovered the Azores; 
not to determine a conteſt, which would ra- 


this new world is prior to that of the Spa- 
niards, whoſe pretenſions ſeem to be the beſt 
grounded: no one can diſpute the authen- 


that John Cabot, a Venetian, a man no leſs 
enterpriſing or leſs {killed in navigation, than 
Columbus himſelf, was ſent by Hen. VII. 


rida, We muſt not omit that the Welch 
claim a more ancient difcovery than any 
yet produced; aſſerting that prince Mas 


doc, ſon of Owen Gwineth, was caft on the 


coaſt of Florida, as ea as 1170, or 1190. 


circumſtances, that make it appear not at all 


gives us che account, was prior to Columbus, 
and died in the year 1477, which is fifteen 
years before Columbus began his expedition. 


its preicribed limits. 
that moſt nations, who have any concerns in 


that they, Who promote the trade of their 


able to maintain the ſovereignty of the ſeas. 
A'METHYST, S. [from auedv;@-, Gr. 


intoxicating themſelves] in. Natural Hiſtory, a 
precious ſtone of a violet colour, approaching 
ſomewhat towards pyrple ; it is ſometimes 
found without any colour, and is ſcarce to be 
diſtinguiſhed from a diamond, 
weight, and degree of hardneſs. | 
AMETHY'STINE, Adj. [from ametby/?] 
of a fine violet purple colour, reſembling that 
of an amethyſt, 1 | 


love, © Twould make her amiable,” Shakeſp. 
affection of love or delight. Amiable, or ami- 


are equal 


i of the old world. The bonour of this 


r 8 
1 * s,. 
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ther occaſion. laughter than knowledge, we 
muſt add, that our claim to the diſcovery of 


ticity of thoſe vouchers, whereby it appears 


in 1469, a year before the diſcovery of Co- 
lumbus, wha firſt diſcovered Newfoundland, 
and failing along the coaſt went as far as Flo- 


cable numbers, in Arithmetic, arethoſe, which 


to the {um of each other's aliquot 


lights from the papers of captain Aldres, their 


B - 


Though indeed ſome look on this relation as 
fabulous, yet it has a great many corroborating 


improbable. For Meredith ap Rheiſe, who 


To enumerate all the products of this great _ 
contivent, would {well this volume far beyond 
Let it ſuffice to hint, 


this part of the globe, are taught by experience, 
plantations, in due ſubſerviency to the intereſt 5 
| of their mother- country, are likely to have the 
greateſt ſhare of mercantile ſhipping, can boaſt 


the beſt nurſery for ſeamen, enjoy an inex- 
hauſtible fund of riches, and will always be 


of a Gr, negative, and weluos, Gr. to get 
drunk; becauſe it was ſuppoſed, when put 
into any liquor, to prevent the drinkers from 


except by ins 


AMUVABLE, S. [from amiable, Fr, of 
amabilis, Lat.] that which is an obje& of 


Othello. That which is able to attract the 


A MM 


AMIAP/LENESS, S. [from amiable and 
xeſs] the quality which renders a perſon or 
thing an object of delight, pleaſure, or love. 
% As ſoon es the natura}'gaiety and amable- 
neſi of the young man wears off.“ Guard, 

A/MIABLY, Adv. [from amiable and ly} 
In ſuch a manner as to gain love, 
 AMIA/NTHUS; or AMIA/N'TUS, or 
ASBESTOS, S. [ayiarr®-, Gr. from a Gr. 
negative, and pe, Gr, to pollute] in Na- 
tural Hiſtory, a foſſil ſtone, or mineral ſub- 

ſtance, of a whitiſh colour, and woolly tex- 
ture, conſiſting of ſmall filaments, which 
reſiſts, and is not conſumed by the moſt in- 
tenſe fire; it is found in India, Tartary, 
Siberia, Egypt, the iſle of Angleſey in Wales, 
Scotland, and other parts. 
AMI CABLE, Adj. [of amicabilis, from 
g2miczs, Lat. a friend] endowed with all the 
qualities, kindneſs, and ſocial benevolence, 
Vhich can lænit the tie of friendſhip. 


| 


| 


- AMICA/BLENESS; S. [from amicable and | 


_ neſs] that quality which is exerted in perform- 
ing acts of kindneſs, and in exerciſing the 
offices of friendſhip. 3 

_ © AMICAV/BLY, Adv, from amicable and ly] 
in ſuch a manner as is conſiſtent with the 
warmeſt affetion, 

' A/MICE, S. [of ami Lat. amid, Fr.] 
the'firſt or undermoſt of the ſix garments 
worn by prieſts, and next to the albe. | 
* AMPD, or AMVDST, Ady. [from 2 and 


mid, Sax. and Belg, ] in the middle, with reſpeC | 


8 applied to things, placed in a 
flraight line, between or in the center. Sur- 
rounded by objects. Amid my flock with 
woe my voice I tear,” Sidney. Within the 

compaſs; or amongſt, 
__ A*MISS, Adv. [from à and mit, Sax, Il. 


and Cimb, or miſſa, Goth. Which implies er- 


ror, defect, corruption, or diſſimilitude] wrong, 
or contrary to any law, divine, or moral. Im- 
Proper, blameable, or inconſiſtent with the 
dictates of reaſon. Contrary to a perſon's 
Meaning. 5 
_* A/MITY, S. [anitic, Fr, from amicitia, 
Lat. Ia ſtate wherein there is the greateſt con- 


eord harmony, or a mutual intercourſe be- |. 


t ween two or more perſons, Applied to nations, 
peace, wherein ſtates are employed in pro- 
Rao ting the good of each other, oppoſed to war. 
— A/MMI, S. (A, Ot.] in Botany, bi- 
| thop's-weed, an umbelliferons plant. The 
ners have each five petals, ſhaped like a 

heart; and five ſlender ſtamina crowned with 
roundiſh ſummits, 


A'MMON, [Gr. from ApS, Gr. fand, 


or amnon, Egypt. a ram] one of the titles of 


Jupiter, among the Scythians; by mytholo- 
gifts imagined to be the hieroglyphic of the 
Sun, and that the horns which he is repre- 


ſented with, are its beams: what corroborates |}. 


their conjeQure is, that Jupiter Ammon was 


uſually repreſented in the figure of a ram; not 


dals he is figured in a human ſhape, with ty 
rams horns growing out of his head, 5 


called from its growing near the temple of 
Jupiter Ammon, in Lybia] a medicing} 0 1 
| which diſtils in white drops from a feu 

ous plant, on the ſandy plains of Lybia. 


which there are two ſorts, the natural'an 


| military ſtores. 


munition and b 


member] an act wherein a prince promi 
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his ears. 'Y 
AMMOYNIAC, S [anmmniacun, La. 
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AMMOY/NIAC, [SAL]S. a volatile falt,o = þ 
tificial. The natural was found near ties . 
place as the plant, and derives its name fm! 
the ſame ſource, The artificial ſal am mois 
is brought from Egypt, and is made from 1; MM 
ſoot of tufts, or dung of animals fed with ty, Wil 
ſublimed in glaſs bottles ſhaped like bomm Ml 
AMMCNYACAL, Adj. [from ammonia) 9 
that which bas the properties of ammom- Ml 
as above deſcribed, .* Ditillation dea 
the ammonizcal quality of animal fas 
_m_— —_— 
 AMMUNT/TION, S. [from munitie, 1, 
of munio, Lat.] ſuch arms, inſtrument, M 
ſtores, as are neceflary to carry on a yr; WM 
AMMUVUNITION-BREAD, S. [frgnu ti 
read] bread provided ſor an am 
. ᷣ 50 1 
A MN ESTV, S. [Awmr7i«, Gr. not toy 


pardon to criminals for offe 
of oblivion. R_ 
AMNION, or A/MNIOS, S. [ fron! e 

Gr. a lamb, the whole being put for a px; Wn 
i. e. the ſkin, by a figure of rhetoric, cal; 
ſynecdoche] in Anatomy, a white an ! 
rent, thin, ſoft membrane, of an uneven | 
face on the outſide, but ſmooth on the in 


nces paſt; an (BW 


immediately covering the fetus, 2 
AMO'NG, or AMO/NGST, Prev. [ol 
mang, gemang, Sax. from gemangan, Sai 
mengen, Teut. to mix or mingle | picien, on 
reſiding with, © Thou, Lord, art among then 
Nuns, xiv. 14. Mingled with, - 
__ A/MORIST, S. {{rom amor. Lat, ln 
one Who is captivated with the charms vl 
ſemale; one who is in love; a lover. £4 

A*'MOROUS, Adj. [amoureux, Fr, amm 
Ital.] fond. Smitten with love at the fh 
an amiable öbject. The am'rous mill 
own'd her potent eyes.“ Prior, Figurativ"l 
that which is the cauſe of love; or that wiv 
is uſed by lovers. 7 « 

A/MOROQUSLY, Adv. [ow amoruus u 
Iy] with great appearance of affection or 
in a fond or loving manner. _ | 
AMO RT, Adv. [amortir, Fr, er a i: mh 
Fr. at death's door] immerſed ſo deeply ud 
thought of ſome preſent calamity, as to 
quite ſtupified, ſpiritleſs. How fare 
Kate? What! ſweeting, amort J.“ Shak 
AMORTIZA/TION, AMO 
MENT, S. | amortiſement, amortiſſable f 
amortir, Fr. to extinguiſh] in Law, a 
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but it mu$ be confeſſed, that on ſome me- 


ferring of lands to a corporation, &c. tor 


ion of lan 


1 guild, or fraternity 
1 + 7 

=” To A 5 es. Ms 
., to femove a perſon from ui past or 
I 2 9 

10 4 
1 come to, when all the ſeparate parts, or figures 


rc added together. e e , 
= 41 on How much this will amount to. 


os ſeveral quantities acded together, The 


intiigne: including the ſecondary idea of ſome- 


Ws ;;. Amphibicas animals pertake ſomewhat 


ſo placed in a ſentence, that they will admit 


AMP 
ds or tenements in mort-main, 


\ alien or transfer lands to any corporation, 
. for ever. | : 
MOVE, V. A. [amoweo, Lat.] in 


{tatioNe MOUNT, V, N. 


ned to arithmetical proceſs, to make up, to 
To compoſe, when unit- 


conſequence, _ 


of ſeveral numbers or quantities; the product 


donſequence, reſult; or value. . 
ca 0, UR, S. [fiom amour, Fr.] a love 


0 
in c pflARTHRO-s18, S. from aut, 
Gr. both, and ages 195 Gr. Joming, or ar- 


the diarthroſis from its having no con; picuous 
motion; and from the ſynarthrofis from its 
not bejng without ſenſible motion. 1 
AMPHIBIOUS, Adj. [G#. from aw, 
Gr, both, double, or on both fides, and, G. Or, 


which can live both upon the earth, and in 
the water, as if either element was natural to 


of the nature of fiſnes. Arbath. The beaver, 
frog, otter, tortoiſe, ſea-calf, crocodile, &c. 


are of this ſpecies, _ vg 
* AMPHIBLESTROUVDES, S. [Gr. from 
ape hing g, Gr. a net, and £;J0;, Gr. a form, 
or ap-] in Anatomy, a coat of the eye. 
© AMPHIBO/LOGY, S. [fron a;4$:2ox©-, 
Gr. and , ſpeech or a word] in Rheto- 
lic, an abuſe of language, wherein words are 


of a differeat ſenſe, according to the different 


manner of combining them, as in the follow- 


ing ſentence, Noli regem occidere timere bonum 
et. Which may either be rendered, Do 
not fear to kill the king; it is a good action; 
or do not Kill the king; for it is good to fear, 
or decline it.“ e . 

' AMPHIBRACHYS, S. [Or. from aug, 
Gr, on both ſides, and Bezyvg, Gr. ſhort] the 
name of a foot in Latin and Greek poetry, 


conſiſting of three ſyllables, the firſt and laſt of 
Which are ſhort, and the middle long, as in 
amore, the a and e are ſhort, and mathe middle 


ſyllable, is long. 


_ AMPHUMACER, S. [Lat. from «ps, 
on each ſide, juaxg%;, Gr, long] a foot in Greek 
or Latin poetry, confiſting of three ſyllables, 
the firſt and laſt of which are long, and the 


amonter, Fr.] ap- 
| of aj$1, Gr, about, and fsa0uac, Gr. to ſee] 
an ancient building of an oval form, with 
feats riſing above each other in the inſide, for 
ſpectators to ſee the combats of gladiators, 
wild beaſts, Sc. | a e 
A MPLE, Adj. [amplus, Lat.] applied to 
extent, wide, or ſpacious, © On nature's 
.ample lap.“ Themſ, Applied to bulk, large, 

great or big. * And now and then an ample 

tear trill'd down. Shakeſp. Lear, Applied to 


—_ AMOU/NT, 8. rom amunt, the verb] in 
Anichmetic, the ſum produces by the addition 


. 
? 
. 


! 


1 
1 
. 


dtcalstien] in Altronemy, a dubious, or neu- 
WT 7.1 articulation, or joining, diſtinguiſhed from 


AMP 
a their poſſeſſion for ever; called an atiena- | AMPHISBA/NA, S. [Gr. ahbe 


a ſerpent, ſuppoſed to have two heads. 
Scorpion and aſp, and ampbiſbæna dite.“ 
Par. Loft. | | | | 
 AMPHYSMILA, S. [Gr. from aut, on 
both fides, and 0j40u, Gr. a knife] a diſ- 
ſecting knife, ſo called from its having an 
edge on both ſides, 8 * 


AMPHTTHE/ATRE, S. a pννðicr , Gr. 


permiſſion, or liberties granted, full; without 
reſtraint, © Land where, and when you pleaſe, 


with ample leave. Dryd, Applied to gifts, 


large, liberal. The earl made * promiſe.“ 
Clarend. Applied to writings, f 

containing all the circumſtances. 52 
To A'MPLIATE, V. [amplic, Lat.] to 


ull, minute, 


\ 


enlarge, extend, to make additions to, 
A/MPLIATION, S. [from ampliatio, Lat. 


ampliation, Fr.] applied to rumors, increaſing 


exaggeration, or enlargement. Enlargement, 
or dwelling long upon a ſubject. | 
To AMPLIFICA/TE, V. A. [amplifce, 
Lat. | to enlarge, to dwell long upon a ſubject. 

AMPLIFICA/TION, S. Ianplification, Fr. 


of a thing by ſuch an enumeration of particu- 


lars, as moſt forcibly affect the paſſions. Hy- 


perbolical expreſſion. Is the poet juſtifi- 
able ſor relating ſuch incredible ampiifications.”* 
Pope's Odyſi. Ty 
one who enlarges, 


from amplus, Lat, large or ample, and fo, 
Lat. to be made] to increaſe the dimenſions, 
or number of parts, applied to matter or body: 
To increaſe or heighten applied to quality. 


nion, (c A deſire of amplifying their power.“ 


applied to writings, © My health is inſufficient 
to increaſe and amplify theſe remarks.” Watts; 


To repreſent in a pompous, heightened, and 


invents.” Pope. | 


tudo, Lat.] compaſs or extent. Greatneſs, or 


TY 


amplitude 


. 
E HET 2 —  ———_—  — 


their ſenſe by additional circumſtances; an 


amplificatio, Lat.] enlargement, or increaſe of 
dimenſions applied to a body; but generally 
ſpeaking, it is uſed fer a figure of rhetoric, 
which conſiſts in a heightening of a deſcrip- 
tion, commendation, definition, or the blame 


AMPLIFVER, s. [from amplify and e-! 
To A/MPLIFY, N. A. [amplifier, F 5 


* Amplify the ſound.” Bac. Nat. Hifi, To . 
extend, or enlarge, applied to power or domi- 


To render compleat, or increaſe by additions, 


To expatiate, to treat fully, to enlarge upon. 
hyperbolical manner. Homer amplifies, not 
A'MPLITUDE, S. [amplitude, Fr. ampli- 


largeneſs. To enlarge their minds to the 


ANA 


| emblitude of the world.“ Bacon. Capacity, 


indued with powers ſufficient, Amplitude, 


in-Aftronomy, is an arch of the horizon, in- 
tetcepted between the eaſt and welt part there- 
ol, and the center of the ſun, ſtar, or planet 


at its riſing or ſetting; at the rifing it is called 
ortive, and at the ſetting occaſive. 
To A'MPUTATE, V. A. [amputo, Lat.] 


in Surgery, to cut off a limb, 


AMPUTATION, S. [emputatio, Lat.] in 


Surgery, the cutting off a limb, or other part 


of the body. 


 AMSTERDA'M, S. [ Anmfeledamum, Lat. 


from Amſtel, the name of a river, and dam, 


Belz. a dyke] the capital of the United Pro- 


vinces, ſituated in North Holland, one of the 


moſt beautiful and richeſt cities in Europe 
for its ſige. It is ſituated in lat. 52 deg. 20 


min. N. long. 4 deg. 30 min, E. 


To AMUSE, V. A. [amuſer, Fr. muyſen, 
| Belg. ] to employ a perſon's thoughts on tome 


object, that may engage them from wandering 


to any other, including the idea of ſomething 


trifling. He amuſed his followers with idle 
promiſes.” To entertain with ſomething a- 


_ greeable, which has not force enough to di- 


vert; and wants importance to pleaſe, © 1 
cannot think it natural for a man, who is 


much in love, to amuſe himſelf with wiſhes.” 


 AMUYSEMENT, S. [from amuſe] an em- 


ployment, in order to avoid the tediouſneſs of | 
inaction. His amuſement was to give poi- 


fon to dogs and cats.” Pope, Any thing 


_ which engages the mind, or is the object of 


the ſenſes; an entertainment. 
 AMUYSER, S. [from amuſe and er] one 


Vvho deludes; or engages the attention of an- 


other, by ſpecious or falſe promiſes, 


_ - AMU'SIVE, Adj. from amuſe] that which 


engages the attention to ſomething trifling, 


ſpecious, and deluſive. 


AMY, S. [ami, Fr. from amicus, Lat. a 
friend] in Law, ſtiled likewiſe prochein amy, 


the neareſt friend, the neareſt relation to an 
infant or orphan, and on that account to be 
_ entruſted for him. = 


AN, Article, [ane, Sax. ain, Goth. ean, 


Belg. ain, Teut. 25, Gr.] an indefinite arti-| in the 8 5th year of his age. 


cle put before nouns of the ſingular number, 


which begin with a vowel, or an b, when not | that which is written in the taſte of Anacreon, 
| ſounded or aſpirated, as an eye, an hour; but] ANADIPLO'SIS, S. [Gr. avadm\wzs;, 
jf aſpirated, the 5 then is looked on as having | Gr. of aa, Gr, again, and d, Gr, to 
the power of another conſonant, and 2 is uſed, double] in Rhetoric, a figure, wherein the 


as a hand, a bare. Applied te number, it fig- 


nifies one, in a looſe and undetermined ſenſe. | gins another. 
„There will be many an hour.“ Locke, Ap- 


plied to a ſingle thing, as reprefenting the ſpe- 


cies, it ſignifies any, or ſome. * An elephant | Scripture, thoſe parts which relate to eternity, 


might ſwim in this water.“ 


ANA, Adv. Cava, Gr.] 2a word uſed zn 


phyſical preſcriptions, to ſignify that the in- 


gredients which immediately precede, are to] to write] the trapſpoſing of the letters of 2 
be in equal quantities, | | 


ANABA/PTISTS, 8. [from ava, Gr. a 


ANA 


| gain, and aN, Gr, to baptize, from the, i 

baptizing thoſe a ſecond time, who had E. 

ceived that ſacrament in their infancy} aK. i 
ligious ſect, whoſe diſtinguiſhed tenet is, th,, Wi 0 
| perſons are not to be baptized before they come 1 2 
to years of diſcretion, and are able te give , Mi 
account of the principles of their profeſſion. Wi 
The firſt founders of this ſect were original Wl 
| diſciples of Martin Luther, whoſe names by " 
| Nicholas Storch, Mark Stubner, and Thoma Ml 
Munzer ; they firſt broached their Principle "i 
in 1521. ** 7 8 
ANABA'SIS, S. [avaBaoig, Gr, from «. 
JraBamw, Gr. to aſcend] in Phyſic, the au 
mentation, or ſtate of a diſeaſe, fever, or fi, 


' 
- 


„ 


4 


* 


\ 
c 


in its growth. „„ | 
| ANABIBAY/CON, S. [Arab.] in Arg. 
nomy, the node of the moon, where fe 
paſſes the ecliptic from N. to S. called the 
Dragon's Tail. . ä 
ANACAMPTIC, Adj. e aανEnr. al 
r, Gr, to ſend back] that which is returned; 1 
beat back again; reflected. In the plural, I 
Anacamptics, is a term applied to that part of 
philoſophy which treats of the reflection of 
| the rays of light, called likewiſe Catoprric, 
| ANACATHA'RTIC, Adj. [from 4 
Gr, upwards, and zaPaiyzw, Gr, to cleanſe ot 
purge] in Medicine, that which purges up. 
Win GETS. 
ANACHRO'NISM, 8. Cava, Gr. ani 
ge, time] in Chronology, the milſplacing 
an action with reſpect to the time in which 
it was performed; a miſtake in computing 
the time when an event happened, 
ANA CREON, S. [Gr. from ava, and 
ue, Gr, to reign] a Greek poet, born at 
Teios, a town of Ionia, who flouriſhed when 
Polycrates reigned at Samos, and Hypparchus 
at Athens, As @ writer, he was a perſon of 
an elegant taſte ; his poems have a gaiety that 
| charms, and an eaſineſs which ſteals away our 
praiſe; though his ſubjects are trifling, they 
would extort a ſmile from the ſullen cheek of 
{ auſterity, and make the eye of gaicty ſparkle 
with joy, His death is very remarkable, ſup- 
| poſed to have been owing to a grape-ſtone, 
which ſtuck in his throat, and choaked him, 
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ANA”CREONTIC, Adj. [from Anacren] 


word, which ends one ſentence or verſe, be- 


ANAGO/GICAL, Adj. [from ava, vp- 
wards, Gr. and ay», Gr. o lead] applied to 


or the life to come. | ; 
A'NAGRAM, S. [of ava, Gr. and gaht 
4a, Gr. a letter, or writing, from ya, Gt. 


name ſo as to compoſe ſome new word or {c1- 
tence from them, e 


ANA 


an] the act of tranſpoſing 
m an anagram. 


ANAGRA!MMATISM, S, [from ana- 


letters ſo as to 


« The only quinteſſence 


.. hitherto the alchemy of wit could draw 


t of names, 


am] 


is anagrammatiſm. Camden. 
ANAGRA/MMATIST), S. [from ana- 
one who makes anagrams. 

AN ALE/ CTA, S. [Gr. plural, from ave, 


a collection of 


Hall and detached pieces; a miſcellany. 


= ANALE'MMA, S. [Gr. avaMnjzjue, from 
= ..ucw, Gr. to reſume] an orthographic 


ojection 


of the ſphere on the plane of the 


"IT eridian, by trait lines and ellipſes ; wherein 


e eye is 


ſuppoſed to be at an infinite diſtance, 
2 in the E. or W. points of the horizon, 
Lewiſe a mathematical inſtrument, with the 


ere projected on it, and a moveable horizon 


maciated, either by the long 


s iadex, by which ſeveral problems relating 
4 Fe rene may be ſolved, without the trou- 
ie of a calculation. : | 

_ .NALEPTIC, Adj. ſavarnwlh®-, Gr. 
oom ava, αον, Gr, to reftore] in Phyſic, 
"Mr edicines proper to reſtore the body when 


continuance of 


. diſorder, or want of food, * Analeptic me- 


aicines cheriſh the nerves,” Quincy. 


_ particular idea as attributed to 


though it may not hold good 
all its properties; defined by 
analogical manner, . 


To ANALO/GIZE, V. A 


a reference or reſemblance to 


particulars, but not in all. 


not in all; when we ſpezk of 


matters are not the object of 


with reſpect to manner. 
ANALVSIS, S. [aranucis 


+ ANALO'GICAL, S, [from analogy] ap- 
WT plied to words, a term, which ſignifies any 


ſeveral others, 


not by way of reſemblance, but on account of 
ſome evident reference to the original idea, 
ANALO/GICALLY, Adv, [from analo- 
ical and ] in 2 manner wherein there is 
= ſome reſemblance to the thing compared, 


with reſpect to 
Johnſon in an 


' ANA/LOGISM, S. [| avanoyiou©», of ava, | 
Gr. and Xoy©», Gr. reaſon] in Logic, an ar- 
gument drawn from the cauſe to the effect, 
and importing an unanſwerable neceſſity... _ 


from analo- 


. gy] to turn into an analogy; to form a re- 
ſemblance, or run a parallel between things 
which differ; to interpret a thing as if it had 


ſomething elſe. 


ANA/LOGOUS, Adj. [from analogy] that 
which bears a reſemblance to a thing, in ſome 


ANALOG V, S. [from aaD¹t, Gr.] a 
reſemblance which one thing bears to another, 
in ſome of its properties or qualities, though 


the Divine Be- 


ing, we are obliged to have recourſe to this 
method of expreſſing ourſelves, becauſe divine 


our ſenſes, and 


„Gr. from ava, 


ANA 


[into the parts of which it conſiſts. te The 


analyſis of the dew of any place.“ Arbuthn. In 
Philoſophy, the conſidering the different parts 
of a thing ſeparately, and drawing concluſions 
from the experiments made on them in that 
ſtate. © Analyſis conſiſts in making experi- 
ments and obſervations.“ Nerot. Opt. The 
reſolving of a thing into its conſtituent parts, 
as of a ſentence into ſingle words; of words 
into ſyllables; of ſyllables into letters; of a 
tune into its ſingle notes; of an argument into 
its ſeveral propoſitions; and of a book into 
the ſeveral heads, or topics, of which it treats. 
In Mathematics, it implies the diſcovering of 
the truth or falſhood of a propoſition, ” 
ANALY/TIC, Adj. [avanurixo;, Gr. ] the 
reſolving a thing into its primary, elemental: 
or conſtituent parts; the reducing a book into 
the ſeveral topics which it treats of; the argu- 
ing on the principles or conceſſions of an op- 
ponent, till he is reduced to a dilemma, ; 
ANALY/TICAL, Adj. [from analyſis] 
that which pretends to reſolve things into 
their firſt principles. 2 51 
\ ANALY'TICALLY, Adv. from analytical 
and /y] in ſuch a manner as to ſeparate a thing 
into the parts of which it is compoſed, to re- 
ſolve a ſubject into its firſt principles. | 
To ANALY/ZE, V. A, [avakuw, Gr.] 
in Chemiſtry, te reſolve a compound into its 
firſt principles. To analyze them, and take 


Jaſunder their beterogeneous parts. Beyle, To 


inveſtigate, or trace a thing to its firft princi- 
ples or motives. FV 
ANALY/ZER, S. [from analyze and er, 
implying an agent, from wer, Sax. or air, 
Goth. a man] that which can reduce a thing 
into its firſt principles. 
 ANAMORPHO'SIS, S. [from avz, Gr. 
and jpogpwrig, a configuration, of pogpy, Gr. 
a ſhape] in Perſpective, the deſcribing a figure, 
which in one point of view ſhall appear to be 
deformed, and monſtrouſly miſhapen, but 
in another regular, and in due proportion; 
or a delineation of an object which ſhall 
appear monſtrous te the naked eye, but when 
viewed in a cylindrical mirror, ſhall appear 
regular and harmonious : there are ſeveral 
pieces of this kind in the Aſhmolean Muſeum 
at Oxford. 6 | „ 
ANA N A8, S. [in Botany] the pine-apple, 
ſo called from its reſemblance to the cdnes of 
ines. VV 
. ANA“ PHOR A, S. [Gr. avwpoga, a repe- 
tition] a figure in Rhetoric, wherein ſeveral 
ſentences begin with the ſame word ; of which 
the following Pſalm affords a beautiful and 


cannot be conceived any other ways than by | noble example. The voice of the Lord is 
their ſimilitude, proportion, or connection] powerful; the voice of the Lord is full of 
with ſenſible things; ſo that analogy means a | 
reſemblance in kind or ſort, but a difference | cedars of Lebanon, ¶c. Pſal. xxix. 3. 


majeſty ; the voice of the Lord breaketh the 


| ANAPLERO'TIC, S. | avar\ngow, Gr, to 
fill up] in Medicine, that which incarns, or 


Gr. and Avw, Gr, to diſſolve, or break in pieces] | fills up any wound with fleſh. 
a ſeparation or ſolution of a compound body RNARCH, S. [from « Gr, negative, and | 


int 7. 067 


ſedition; and confuſion, 


Ct, Gr. to turn] in Rhetoric, diſpoſition, 
ar placing of words, wherein they(go not fol- 
low the 
which ſhould follow are placed firſt; as Haliam 
: gontra, for contra Italiam, in Virgil. Notes an- 
; gelical, for Angelical nates, in Milton. | 


Gr. to place, or ſeparate] among the Jews it | 


_ voted to deſtruction, as the city of Jericho was, 
Jab. vi. 17. Thirdly, A perſon who was the 
object of univerſal averfion; and Fourthly, One 
who, on account of ſome offence, was denied 
| the privileges of fociety, and baniſhed from the 


| perſon excommunicated or curſed likewiſe. 
* ANATHEMATICALLY, Adv, [from 
anat bamatirul and iy] in the manner of an ana- 
thema, or ſentence ef ex communication. 
To ANATHE'MATIZE, V. A. {from 
anathema] to pronounce the ſentence of ex- 


| ANATO'MICAL, Adj. ffrom anatery] 


Parts of an animal, or ſubſtance to be diſſected. 


rated, applied to the ſmall and conſtituent 


NT ane Wars EIT > gas 


tions; the wonder of their ſtructure, &. 


Br. and Tx», Gr, to cut] to diſſect, or ſe- 
| parate, by means of inſtruments, every part 
df the body; to difcover all the properties of 
| truth or thing; to lay open the ſecret 
motives, afﬀfeions or diſpoſitions of a per- 


ANA 


ago, Gr. a ruler] one who is the author or TOMͤIZ E] che diſſecting, or ſe 

promoter of confuſion, or ſedition; a rebel. ¶ parts of a human, or vegetable body, in ” 

to diſcover its ſtructure, and the different i 9 

that which is not ſubject to rule, Jaws, or go- {of its ſeveral parts. Applied in a hn J 

manner to a perfon who has little fleſh of 1 

A/NARCHY, S. [avagxia, Gr. anarchia, | gones ; one who is emaciated by diſeaſe qu 
Lat.] a ſtate wherein there is not, or no one hour, ſo as fo reſemble a ſkeleton, 


ANA/RCHICAL, Adi. [from anarchy] 


vernment; rebellious; or ſeditious. 


will acknowledge a ſupreme magiſtrate; a ſtate] 


wherein peoplc are without the enforcement of N oxttacted from the waters of the Nile, by — 1 
Jaws, and will not ſubmit to them; rebellion ; poration and cryſtalization, and is ſuppoſe, = 
| | be the nitre of the antients. oh | 


ANASA RCA, S. [from a, Gr. and cagt, 


Aeſh] in Phyfic, a kind of univerfal dropiy, | Lat. one who goes before] the perſo : 
wherein the kin appears bloated, and yields | whom one is deſcended by birth. It is diſtin, 2 
| guiſhed from predeceſſor, becauſe that ix us 
ANASTOMO'SIS, 8. [Gr. from ava, to ſignify thoſe whom we ſucceed in digi WR 
through, and pour, Gr, a mouth] in Ana- for office, but anceſſor thoſe whom we fol! = 
tomy, the inoſculations, or opening of two by natural deſcent, and as men, Whether h "_- 

. father or mother's fide. | 3 


to the impreſſion like dough. 


veſſels into each other. 
ANA“STROPHE, S. from avs, and 


ical conflruction, and thoſe 


* 


ANATTHEMA, S. [from ava, and ihne, 


fignifed; Firſt, Something dedicated to the 
ſervice of the Deity; Secondly, Something de · 


ſynagogue. The term implics not only the 
curſe, or act of excommunication, but the 


communication againft any perſon, 
that which is uſed in anatomy to ſeparate the 


That which is diſcovered by anatomy, or in 
me diſfection of a body. That which is ſepa- 


particles of a body, 


' ANA'TOMBST, S. [anatemiſte, Fr.] one 
Who diſſects the body of human creatures, 


brutes, or plants; dividing every one of the 
arts from each other; enquiringinto their ſe- 
eral uſes and properties; their various affec- 


To ANA*TOMIZE, V. A. from ata, 


ſon's mind. 


currents, It is uſed with the following verb, 


ANC 


Parating y, Jl 


No 
A/NATORON, 8. a kind of nun u 


ANCESTOR, S. [ancefire, Fr. of a 


nee 3 
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ANCESTRAL, Adj. [from ancefor] u 
Law, that which may be claimed in right i {un 
our anceſtors, or that which has been done b Eo 
ANCESTRY, S. {from anceſtor] ſu 
perſons of a family from whom a perſon is d, 

ſcended ; family, lineage z progenitors ; ped. WAN 

gree, deſcent or birth. | i 2 
AN/CHOR, S. { anchora, Lat. from 27 = 
ups, Gr, wherein the g is always pronouncy Wl 
like = before l, as it is in the Gothic like. 

wiſe] an inſtrument formed of an heavy ſtruy Wl 
piece of iron, with a double hook or tw Ml 
barbs at one end, and a ring to hold a call: Wl 
with in the other, uſed te keep ſhips or othy Wl 
veſſels from driving with the wind, tide, « 


to drop, or caſt, which imply the letting 
down; and to weigh, which fignifies the pul- 
ling up the anchor. Figuratively, it denotes 
any thing which keeps from motion or fluctu- 
ation, including the fecondary idea of fecy. 
rity. Which hope we have as an anchor d 
the ſoul. Heb, vi. 10. "OS. 

To AN/CHOR, V. N. [from anchor the 
ſubſtantive] to be ſecured from danger; or 
ſtopped z to be kept from driving by means of 
an anchor. Figuratively, to faſten ; to flop, 
* My intention anchors on Iſabel.” * Shakefp, 
« My nails were anchored in thine eyes.“ 
Shakeſp. Rich, III. Anchor-balds, the faſtnes 
procured by an anchor. | | 
A/NCHORAGE, S. [from ancber] the 
effect which an anchor has, ſo as to hold c 
keep a ſhip from driving ; the anchors them- 
ſelves, or the duty paid for anchoring in a port, 

A!NCHORET, or A'NCHORITE, 8. 
[a contraction of anachoret } one who goes into 
deſerts and unfrequented places; in order to 
practiſe the greateſt auſterities, and put him- 
ſelf out of the reach of temptation. | 

ANCHOY'VY, S. [anchois, Fr. anchovs, 
Span, ancieve, Ital.] a ſmall fiſh, much uſed 
for fauce,. fiſhed for on the coaſt of Provence, 
generally in the night- time, with a light at 


ANATO'MY;S.[avzr0,ua,Gr.Sce ANA- 


the ſtern of the veflel. . 
| e . ANCIENT, 


the 


[er » 


p E 
£0 
£ 


em- 


8. wore; a ſecond time, whether in the | veſſels of the human body. ; 


or machine, w 


ANF 


wind, 


NCIENT, Adj. [ancien, Pr.] | that 
jeh has endured for ſome time; that which 
deen formerly, or ſome time ago; op- 
ed to modern; but not to new. 
or the duration of things. 
? it is wiſdom,” Fob Xii. 12. When ap. 
4 to the revivel of a thing, it ſignifies paſt 
armer.“ Though the ancients thus their 
« invade.” Pope. x 1 c 
ANCIENTLY, Adv. [from ancient, and ſed by another; in its primitive ſenſe, being a 
in former times, in times long paſt, or be- 
1 preſent A 1 
. NCIENTRY, S. [from ancient] a pedi- 
nich can be traced a great many years 
kwards ; or a family which has been noted 
long courſe of years. | | 
ND, Conjunt. [from 
x =. nd, Teut. ande, Fr. Th. a particle, 
hich ſentences are joined together, ſigni- 
e that what was affirmed or denied of the 
ence before it, holds good, or may be 
WS med likewiſe of that which comes after it. | 
ee honoured his father and his mother.“ | latively perfect; one of the order of angels. 
Wc wie: © To make diſcoveries in human“ In angel whiteneſs.“ SE,. 
and to ſettle the proper diſtinctions.“ ]“ ANGELIC, Adj. [from angel and lic! 
4 | ſomething reſembling, belonging to, or par- 
NDIRONS, S. trons placed at each end] taking of, the nature of angels. 1 | 
erte, in which a ſpit turns; or irons on 
n wood is laid to burn inſtead of a grate. | 
_NECDOTE, S. ſ[axFor9, Gr.] anſthe greateſt of the umbelliferous plants, Fo 
le relating to a ſecret tranſaction of a per-] ANGE/LICAL, Adj. [from angel] that 
s life, whether it be that of a prince or a| which reſembles angels; Angelical ſwift- 
neſs.” Raleigh. That which belongs to, or 
partakes of the properties or nature of angels, 
A/NGELOT, S. a fort of ſmall cheeſe ge- 
nerally made in th? form of a heart, at the 
| county of Boay, in Normandy ; it is very fat, 
8 TY and of an exquiſite taſte, Likewiſe a muſical. 
and 7g, Gr. a meaſure] a machine, or |inftrument reſembling a lutte. = 
Tent, to meaſure the force of the wind. | AN'GER, S. [from ange, Sax. vexed, ang. 
6 Belg. to repent; or ange, Lat.] a deſire of 
otany, the wind flower; there are two|thwarting the happineſs of another, on ac- 


and, Sax, ende, 


ound, or a rupture of an artery, 


Applied to 
© With the! 


ate perſon; a piece of ſecret hiſtory. 
dme modern anecdotes aver. OS. 
NEMO/GRAPHY, S. [from av, 
be wind, and yaw, Gr. to deſcribe ] 

WT iption of the winds. | „ 
NEMO'METER, S. [ 


Prior, 


from : abe 


NE“ MONE, 8. from cc ονον, Gr.] 


1 s, one planted in gardens, and the other] count of an injury receives. 

7 IRS no SE SE Go I . SRO. V.A.1 ee ANGER the 
EN EMO'SCOPE, S. [from ae, Gr. |noun] to injure or offend a perſon, ſo as to 
e., Gr. an examination] an iMtru- provoke him to reſentment, or to defire to 
hich foretels the changes | thwart one's happineſs, © Who would anger 


{ maze, or labyrinth. 


ANG 
| ANFRACTUO\SITY,or AN FRA CTU. 
OSN ESS, S. from anfractuous, and neſs] 
the quality of May, and winding like a 
eldom ned, _ 


Gr. two gammas coming together, being in 
that language pronounted like ng, a meſſen- 
ger, or perſon which is ſent] a relative erm, 

{implying a perſon who is ſent, or commiſſion- 


[denomination of office, A ſpecies of incor- 
poreal beings ſuperior to mankind, reſident ei- 


of dignity, power and perfection. And a gold 
coin, ſo called from its having the figure of an 
angel upon it, which weighed & dwts, and 


in 38 Eliz. Figuratively, a perſon of exquiſite 
beauty, and ſuperior to the common run of 
mortals, © Sir, as I have a ſoul, the is an an- 
gel.“ Shakeſp, Uſed as an adjective, it im- 
plies ſomething more than human, or ſaper- 


* 6 


a 


| ANGEL, S. ſangelus, Lat. 4. * 


ther in heaven or hell, and of different degrees 


was valued at 68. 4d. in 1 Hen. VIII. and 109. | 


ANGELICA, S. [Lat. fo called from its 
ſuppoſed efficacy againſt poiſon] in Botany, 


EEE IT TT I —-—¼v . * 
—— ao - — 


io. EU'RISM, S. [from aysvgw, Gr, 
ae! in Surgery, a tumour or ſwelling | the manner of, or like, a perſon who reſents 
nos i d by the weakneſs of an artery; or by an injury, «© | 
" IE <xfravaſated and ſpread under the fleſh} ANGIO“CRAPHV, S. [from a, Gro 
and v, Gr. to deſcribe} a deſcription of 


the meaneſt artiſan ?” Hooker, 


ANGERLY, Adv. {from anger and Iy] in 


EW, Adv, [of a and nezv, from #i- |the veſſels or tubes of the human body, 


Ir nero, Belg, nero, Teut. ny, Dan. and] ANGIO'LOGY, S. [from «ſy, Gr, 


or neowe, Sax. ] again; over again 3 and Ng, Gr.] a treatiſe or diſcourſe of the 


or a different form, 
aneꝛo. Dryd, _ 


Be freed, or ANGLE, S. [angalas, Lat. angle, Fr. J 
| in Geometry, the meeting of two lines which 


FRAC'TUOSE, or AN FRA! cru. mein to each other, and meet in a point. 


Adj, [from anfrafus, Lat.] that! A 


is full of winding paſſages or cavities, Teut,] an inſtrument to catch fiſh with, con- 


and aHrultueſt eavitigs in the eat bone. 


bling a maze or labyrinth, „Several fiſting of a line, hook, and rod, 8 


te file wWith a hook, line, aud red. Angling 


”| To A Nl, v. N. [from angle the nous} | 


NOLE, S. from ange!, Sax. Belg. and 


* 
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fiſhes with a rod, hook, and line. 


the angels; and in their own language, Engla. 


by the Welch, and Engleſea, or A leſey, 1. e. 
the Engliſh Iſland, by the ST an iſland 
over againſt Caernarvonſhire, in the Iriſh ſea, 
about twenty miles long, and ſeventeen broad. 


method of expreſſion peculiar to the Engliſh | : 
| which has power to make the mind atten 


| Hook, armed with a bait. 


revenge, on account of ſome affront ; highly 
_ diſpleaſed. * ; 
___ &A/NGUISH,'S. [angeiſe, Fr, angoſcia, Ital. 
_ _ eg/ſi, Teut. anghſt, Belg. ] exceſſive pain, ap- 
plied to the body. Death's of ſuch incre- | 


- higheſt degree of ſorrow, anxiety and torture, 


mity. 


tex of their motions. 


quality of having angles or corners. | 


to angulatad figures,” Moodæo. 


| that which has corners er angles. Held 


ANG 


in the cryſtal lake.” Waller. Figuratively, to 
entice by ſome allurements, or artifice, | 
A/NGLE-ROD, S. [angel-roede, Belg. angs!, 
Port, anxueli, Span. ] the rod to which the line 
and hook are faſtened in angling. 
ANGLER, S. [from angle and er] he that 


ANGLES, S. the nation from whence our 
Iſland and people are named, who are ſuppoſed 
to have come from a city formerly named 
Angel, in the kingdom of Denmark ; in Latin 
they were called Gens Anglorum, the nation of 


cod. | 4 

A/NGLESEA, [ formerly called Mona by 
the Romans, Mor, or Tir. Mon, i. e. the land 
of Mona, and Inys diꝛvylb, or the Shady Iſland, 


It was formerly the ſeat of the Druids, and fo 
ferule, as to be named Mon Mam Gymry by 
the Welch, i. e. Mona the nurſery of Wales : 
it has two market towns, and ſends one mem- 
ber to parliament. 3 | 
A/NGLICISM, S. [from Anglicus, Lat.] a 


language. 5 3 
ANGLING, Verbal Nour, [from angle] 
the diverſion of fiſhing by a rod, line, and 


ANGRE D, Part. [from anger provoked. 
to 2 defire of revenge by ſome injury. 
ANGRILY, Adv. [from angry and 5] a 


manner which beſpeaks reſentment, on ac- 
count of ſome injurxg. 


ANGRY, Adj. [from anger] defirous of 


dible anguiſh,” South, Immoderate, or the 


applied to the mind, | | 
A*'NGUISHED, Adj. [from arguiſþ] to 

be affected with the profoundeſt anxiety, tor- 

ture, and ſorrow, on account of ſome cala- 


ANGULAR, Adj. [from angulus, Lat.] 
that which has corners or angles. Angular 


motion, in Aftronomy, is the increaſe of the 
_ diſtance, or angle, between any two planets 


moving round any body, as the common cen- 
A'NGULARITY, 8. [from angular] the 


— A'NGULARLY, Adv. [from angular and 
y] with angles and corners, like an angle. 

__ A/NGULATED, Adj. from angules, Lat.] 
that which has angles or corners. Shot in- 


A\NGULOUS, Adj. {from argulus, Lat.] 


——— . — 


ANI 


together by hooks and angulous involutim- i 
Glanv. : . 2 
ANHE'/LITUS, S. [from anbelo, La. 
pant, or breathe with difficulty] a cr 1 
of breath, or quickneſs of breathing, aa 
ſioned by running, or going up any high af 
ſteep place. 1 

ANVGRHTS, Adv. [from a for at, 1 
night | in the night-time,or every night, / 
muſt come in earlier a nights. Shakeſp, 3 

ANULITY, S. [anilitas, Lat,] oli y® 
conſidered as it reſpects a woman; figurati 
ly, applied either as a term of honour a 
proach. | | | vi 

A/NIMA Muxo1, S. [Lat. the foulojy 
world] a pure ætherial ſubſtance or ſpirit x 
cording to Plato, and other ancient phil; 
phers, diffuſed through the maſs of the wy 


parts into one great body or animal, 

ANIMADVE'RSION, S. | aninadun 
Lat.] a taking notice of a fault with ſomes 
gree of anger, ſeverity, or diſpatch, «| 
miſſed with ſevere and ſharp animadurjmn; 
Clarend, Puniſhment, cenſure, or the ay} 
tion of the laws; conſideration, refleQtia, | 

ANIMADVE'RSIVE, S. | from an 
verſum, ſupine of aninadverts, Lat.] u 


or conſider any particular object; that i 
has the power of judging. © The ſoul 
only animad verſive principle. Claw, 
To ANIMADVE RT, V. N. [ arinaa 
to, Lat.] to cenſure, to blame, includiggi 
ſecondary idea of defect in the perſon ain 
verted on, together with authority, diſptaa 
and ſeverity in the animadverter, | 
 ANIMADVE/RTER, S. | from an 
vert, and er, a contraction of wer, us 
wair, Goth.] he who infliQs puniſhnal 
paſſes cenſure on crimes. ** A ſevere am 
verter upon ſuch." South, —_— 
ANIMAL, S. [ animal, Lat.] 1 | 
conſiſting of a body and a foul ; diſtiga 
from pure ſpirit, with reſpect to its col 
part, and from mere matter, by its {pri 
Animal, uſed as an adjeQive, implis a 
thing which relates to animals, or beim 
ſeſſed of a ſoul. Animal ſecreticn, is tit 
whereby the juices of the body are ſe 
and ſecreted from the common mad 
blood, by means of the glands. Ain : 3 
rits, ave a fine ſubtile juice, ſuppoſed to 5 1 
great inſtrument of muſcular motion Wy 
A __ = 
| ANIMA/LCULE, S. [animalculun, ul 
diminutive of animal] a very ſmall eg 
generally applied to ſuch as are not jth 1 
the naked eye. 
ANIMA LI TV, S. arina, li\ ll 
property which determines a being“ 
animal; that which has the propenis a 
animal, „ The word animal here ff,? 
nifies human. animality. Mats. 


Pe 


To A/NIMATE, V. A. [ani * 1 
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ue to; to quicken; to join, or unite, | 
FREE! to a body; figuratively, applied to mu- 
. inftruments, to enliven, to make vocal, 
FRISS inſpire with the power of harmony; to 
RS mmunicate boldneſs to; to encourage, or 
: ite. | | | 

5 ANIMATE, Adj, [animat as, Lat.] that 
wich is endued with a ſoul; that which bas 


table ſtructure of animate bodies.“ Bentley. 
ANIMA TED, Part. [ from animate} that 
ooch has a great deal of life; vigorous ; ſpi- 


ed. | 5 | 
FRE anMA'TION, S. [from animate] the 
| 


e, both vegetable and animal. The ſtate 
Wherein the foul and body are united; the en- 


1509 , 


dyment of life. 


nich has the power of communicating a 


Sul! or principle of life; that which has the 
er of entivening, encouraging, or making 
1 cgorous. „ ce 

SS 4NIMA/TOR, S. [from animatum, ſupine 
ino, Lat.] that which enlivens, or con- 


„rs the principle of life. „ 
RE ANIMO'SE, Adj. [from animoſus, Lat.] 
| gu)! of ſpirit; violent; courageous ; vehement. 


\ 4 NIMO'SITY, S. [animgſitas, Lat.] a 


e ſpofition of mind wherein a perſon is ine 
ined to hinder the ſucceſs, thwart the hap- 
inc, or diſturb the tranquility of another; 
nat includes in it a degree of enmity, and is 
* ppoſite to friendſhip or benevolence, * Thofe 
1 eats and animoſities among the fair ſex,” 
wn == A'NKLE, S.*fanclew, Sax. ankle, Dan.] 
zu e joint which unites the leg to the foot. 
cn e-bone, enche! been, Belg, the protuberant | 
one at the ankle. 
ANN ALIST, S. [from annals] one who 
rites or compofes annals. 3 
20% A NNALS, S, [it has no ſingular; from 
e nales, Lat.] a narrative wherein the tranſ- 
rind ions are digeſted into periods, conſiſting 
Tc! of one year; or relations which contain 
x e public occurrences of a fingle year. 
+ ANNATES, or A/NNATS, S. [Lat. it 
+ no fngular] in Law, the firſt fruits, ſo 
« ( |< d, decaufe they are paid after one year's 
in} of ts. nk oe 


8 70 ANNEAL, V. A. [from on Elan, Sax. 
ett fire to; to burn] to heat glaſs fo as to 
: uake it retain the colours laid on it. A 
cure hone in glaſs annealed.” Dryd. To 
' 25 C Pak. b . 
eat glaſs after it is blown, to prevent its 
ereeaking; to heat any thing fo as to give it 

s temper. | F (NE 


., or the properties of an animal. © The ad- 


of bringing into exiſtence, or enduing with | 


A NMATIVE, Adj. [from animate] that | 
0 


ANN 


ANNE XxION, S. [from annex] the adding 


of ſomething as an enforcement, ſupplement, 
or aid; addition.“ To engage the fear of 
men, by the annexion of ſuch penalties as, 
Sc. Ropers. | | 5 
ANNE“ XMENT, S. [from annex] ſome- 
thing which is joined to another. Each ſmall 
annexment, petty conſequence.“ Hamlet. 
To ANNUVHILATE, V. A. [annibilo, 
Lat, from ad to, and nibilum nothing] to re- 
duce to nothing; to deprive of exiſtence. It 
is Impoſſible for any body to be utterly anni- 
hilated. Bacon. To put an end to; to ex- 
tinguiſh; to deftroy utterly, x.. 
the act by which the very exiſtence of a thing 
is entirely deſfroyed. Their utter annibila- 
tion could not chuſe but follow. Hooper, 
from annus, a year, and verto to turn] the re- 
turn of any remarkable day in the calendar. 
Some public rejoicing performed in honour of 
the anniverſary day. © In his admirable an- 
niverſaries.” Dryet. | 


ANNIVE/RSARY, Adj. [anniverſarius, 


courfe of every year; annual, or yearly, 
«© Keeping their anniverſary day.” Stilling. 
ANNO Douix T, [Lat.] expreſſed by 


fixty two. 


planations of the difficult paſſages of an au- 
thor, written by way of notes. 


— ²˙ A a 

To ANNOU'NCE, V. A. [annoncer, Fr. 
from annuncio, Lat.] to proclaim; to reveal 
publicly. © Announc'd by Gabriel.“ Par. 
Reg. To pronounce; to ſentence. In a judi- 
cial ſenſe, to condemn to. Announce—or 
life or death.“ Prior. 


diſturb; to vex; to make a perſon uneaty. 


noy.”” Shakeſp. Trouble, misfortune, or any 
ſtate which is productive of anxiety, 
_ANNOY/YANCE, S. [from annoy] that 
which occifions any trouble, inconvenience, 
diſlike, injury, or hurt; the ſtate wherein a 
ing, Fe. of a diſagreeable object. The 
place.“ Wilkins, = | | 5 

| ANNOYYER, S. [from annoy and er] the 


trouble, or loathing, 


for me, the grape, the roſe renew.“ Se. 
Pope. For the whole duration of a year; that 


at}! | To ANNE'X, V. A, [annexum, ſupine of 
to nnecto, Lat. annexer, Fr.] to Join, or ſub- 
nei in as a ſupplement; to connect; to unite 
a ith. «< Annex bappineſs always to the ex- 

: Fciſe,”” Rogers. To belong to; to join as a 
„ 0 roperty. Uſed as a ſybſtantive, properties, 


attributes. 


which endures only one year, 


\ 


To ANNOYY, v. A. [annyer, Fr.] to 


ANNOYY, S. [from the verb] an attack. 
God angels guard thee from the boar's an- 


ANNUAL, Adj. | annuel, Fr. from. anmus, 
Lat. a year] every year, of yearly, * Annual 


ANNIHILA/TIOY, S. [from annibilate] 


 ANNIVE/RSARY,S. [ anniverſarius, Lat, 


* 


Lat.] that which falls out once in the regular 


abbreviature, A. D. 1762, i. e. in the year 
of our Lord one thouſand ſeven hundred and 
ANNOTATION, S. [ annetatio, Lat.] ex- 


ANNOTA/ TOR, 8. [Lat.] a perſon who - | 
explains the difficult paſſages of an author; 


.pe:ſon is affected with the fight, hearing, ſee- 


further annoyance and terror of any beſieged : 


perſon who. cauſes any annoyance, diſlike, 


A'NNU. 


———— 


* 
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ANxvNUALLV, Adv. [from arnial and 1 


2 ring] in the form of rings. The wind- 
pipe is made with annnlary cartilages.”” Ray. 


nulus, Lat. a ring] a imall ring. In Heral- 


fifth brother, Sometimes indeed a part of 


round, Likewiſe a flat moulding common to 


- Its name from its ſurrounding the column. 


an act, Se. 


nunciate] the day celebrated in commemora- 
tion of the angel's viſitation of the Bleſſed 


ANODYNE, S. (from a, negative, and 
eum, Gr. pain] a remedy which abates the 


force of pain, and renders it more tolerable. 
& Anodynes, or abaters of pain, of the aliment 


| Perſon who anoints. | 
Irregular, Anomaliſtical year, 1n Aſtronomy, 


| thro” her orbit, and differing from the com- 


AN 0 


every year, yearly. | | 

ANNUAHTANT, S. [from annus, Lat.] he 

that poſſeſſes or receives an annuity, 
ANNUTTY, S. [ annuize,. Fr.] a yearly 


the eſtabliſhed rules and laws; whether thoi 2 


ANS 
nomaleufly proceeded from Adam," Brit 
Vulg. Err. Re E 
ANO'MALY, S. [anomalie, Fr. anna, iel 
Lat. See ANO'MALOUS] a derivation fd = | 


revenue, paid every year during a perſon's |of nature, ſocieties, or particular branches (f | 3 uir 


hnfe, on certain term of years; a yearly al- ſcience. A 


lowance. 


none] applied to laws, to deprive them of 
their force ; to abrogate; to aboliſh, © Who- 
ever deſtroys this authority, does, in effect, 
anni the law.“ Rogers. M 

or, as if deprived of their exiſtence, and an- 
nihilated, 


ANNULAR, Adj. [from annules, Lat. a 


ring] reſembling, or in the form of a * ö 
t. 


ANNULARY, Adj. [from annulus, 


ANNULET, S. fa diminutive from an- 


dry, uſed for a mark that the perſon js the 


* 


the coat of ſeveral families, reputed a mark of 
dignity. In Architecture, the ſmall ſquare 
member in the Doric cap1tai under the quarter: 


the other parts of the column which derives 


ANNU'/LLING, Part. Noun. {from an- 
nul] the revoking, aboliſhing, or repeating of 


ANNUNCIA'TION-DAY, S. [from an- 


Virgin on the 25th of March. | 


kind.“ Arbuth, 

To ANOINT, V. A. [from eint, enoint, 
Fr. the ſupines of oindre, or encindre, Fr.] to 
rub with ſome fat, or greaſy preparation, 
Thou ſhalt not anoint thyſelf with oil.“ 
Deut. xx viii. 1 1 

ANOINTER, S. [from anoint and er] the 


ANOMALPSTICAL, Adi [from sans] 


-L. v. A. Thom n of nature,” Scuth, In Aſtronomy, appliy 2 
To ANNU'L, V. A. {from nullus, Lat.] [to a planet, is that whereby it differs 5 I 


nu, Sax. aynd, Span, now] ſoon after ay 
ade imperceptible, 


plied to books or publications, that which i Wc 


peculiar anomaly and baſeney 


the aphelion or apogee. 


ANON, Adv, {irom a and nub", Be 


time exprefled ; quickly, © Not without d. Al 

ſign at that-preſent, as ſhall be made ou ; A 
non. Clarend. When applied to viciſſtuꝶ. Wa 
revolution, or change of action, it fienii, WA 
then, afterwards, or ſometimes, © On jj MR 
ſometimes, anon in ſhady. vale.” Par, Ry, RARE” 
ANO'NYMOUS, Adj. from , Gr. pri. 1 
vative, and bea, Gr. a name] that whic n 
has not yet received a name. Another . 
nonymous inſect of the waters. Ray, bi 


without a name, or that which has not th: al 
author's name. The author's being a. Wl 
nymous. Dunciad. = : by 
ANO'NY MOUSLY, Adv. [from any. WR. 
mous and /y] in ſuch a manner as to be wit. 

out a name. | „ 1 
ANOTHER, Pronoun, [from an, du,. 
one, and other, Sax. more, or beſides] appli 
to things, ſomething not like that which ii Ml 
mentioned; different. Becauſe he had u 
other ſpirit.” Numb. xix. 24. Applied u 
number, or ſucceſſion, one more; an a. 
tion; befides. Applied to identity, not t RN 
ſame. Joined with one, it implies a thin 
mutuslly performed; ſomething reciprocal, 
If we love one another, God dwelleth in us" 


the ſpace of time wherein the earth paſſes 


mon year, on account of the preceſſion of che 
BQUINOXCS, 3 | 1 

ANOMALOUs, Adj. [«vozanc;, Gr. of 
4 negative, and 6.40, Gr. plain] in Gram- 
mar, ſuch words as are not conſiſtent with the 
rules of declining, Sc. In Aſtronomy, that 
which ſeemingly deviates from its regular! 
motion, | | I 

ANO*'MALOUSLY, Adv, [from anoma- 
dus and y] in a manner not conſiſtent with 
eſtabliſhed laws or rules; in an irregular, un- 


1 John iv. „ Tz 7 
ANS E, 8. [ Lat. the plural of ana, Lat A 

a handle] in Aſtronomy, thoſe parts of ti: BR | 
ring of Saturn, which appear at a diſtant Wn 
from its body, and retemble a couple d In 
handles © | FF 
ANSATED, Part. [anſatus, Lat.] thi BR. 
which has handles. Uſed only by (cicntiti RE , 
E17 ede 
To ANSWER, v. A. [anſwerian, Sn] RR. 

to give that information which is required) (ng 
a queſtion, * They could. not anſtver hn. . 
Luke xiv. 6, To reply to an objection; u 
obviate or give a ſolution; to aſſign reaſons; BS. . 
be accountable for; or ſatisfy any claim or di.. 
to pay; to bear a proportion; to be propo ! 
nate to. To vindicate; or be received ai 
witneſs, teſtimony, or voucher in a per 
behalf. * So ſhall my righteouſneſs aro! *. WM 
for me. Gen. xxx. 33. Fs ie 
 A'NSWER, S. Lanſebare, Sax. anti | re 
Belg. See the verb, to ANSWER } an in 
mation, or reply to a queſtion z a Jolvilon N 
any difficulty, or objectio un. h 
A/NSWERABLE, Adj. [from aiſu il | 


con, or extraerdinary manner. kRve a- 


le] that which will admit of a reply. ;M 
able] A i i ANU. 


FTT 8 
3 8 8 SY 1 : . 8 


433 des. zo min. diflant from the ſouth poſs 
nd ly] in proportion; in a manner The antar&ic pole, in Geography, is the ſouth- 
ap correſpon''s with, or is ſyitable to. 


| ern extremity of the earth's axis. 
UNSWERER, S. [from anſwer and er II. ANTE, [Lat.] 
ho gives ſuch information as a queſtion 


r 
| a particle, fignifying before, 
and frequently uſed in compoſition; as ante- 
þ that ſolves, - obviates, or clears up 
ires, he that ſolves, ob „ Or Clears up 
objeRtions of an adverſary. He who writes 


diluvian, that which exiſted before the flood; 
| ante chamber, a room which muſt be paſſes. 
:nft another in any controverſy. It gives 
> anſaverer double work. Suit. 


through before you can enter into a chamber 
or a room which leads to a chamber. 
| 8. ff ent, a contraction off To ANTECE'DE, V. A. {from ante be- 
of ig een afterwards ſoftened into fore, and cedo, Lat. to go] to have a prior | 
] (mall inſects, remarkable for their in-|exiſtence,; -t0,precede, or go vefore, Dp 
a, tenderneſs, and.economy- 1 ANTECE DENCE, S. Itrom antecede] pri- 
ANT el, S. [has no fingular, from ority of exiſtence; exiſtence before ſome period 
i Gr. and die, Gr. to dwell] in Geo- or being. FCC 
zun, thoſe Who live under the ſame ſemi- ANT ECE DENT, Adi. [anreredens, Lat.] 
cle of the meridian, but in different paral-| Eior; before; or exiſting befcre, * With- 
« the one being as far diſtant from the} vut any antccedent fins. South. Uſed/ſubſtan- 
tor S. as the others are N. Their longitude] tively, it implies the thing which is prior in 
the ſame, as are Iikewiſe their noon, mid- time, or which muſt have gone before. It is 
cht, and all their days: but their ſeaſons] indeed the neteſſary antecedent. South, In 
> contrary, it being autumn with the one, Grammar, the noun, which, in the order of | 
en it is ſpring with the other, &c. The conſtruction, goes before a relative, as * Chriſt 
habitants of Peloponneſus are the Antæci toj who redeemed us.“ The word Chriſt is the. 
Me of the Cape of Good-Hope. antecedent which goes before the relative, who» 
ANTA/GONIST, 8. [from ar, Gr. In Logic, the firſt part, or propoſition, of an 
ainſt, and aſmifw, to contend] applied to] enthymeme, or iylogiſm, conſiſting of two | 
rſons as ſuch, one who contends with] propoſitions only; as, © Chriſt is riſen from the 
other. © None daring to appear antagoniſt. dead therefore we are redeemed :* the words 
lt, Sampſon. Applied to writers, he Who in italic are the antecedent, y 
poſes the opinion or ſentiments of another; ANTECE SSO R, S. [Lat. from antecedo, 
oppoſite. * Lat, to go before] one ho precedes, or is be- 
To ANTAGONTZE, v. A. of avr:, Gr.] fore another in the order of time. b WE: 
d a,, Gr. ] to ſtrive, or contend againſt} ANTECHA/'MBER, S. [See ANTE. 
Rher. 8 PINT Viritten generally, but improperly, artichant- 
LANTANACLA/SIS, S. [of ayraxnacis, ber] a chamber which leads to a ſtate room, or 
r. from ayrezarhaw, Or. to drive back, or| chief apartment © | 
ike back again] in Rhetoric, a figure where-| To A'NTEDATE, V. A. [from ame be- 
a word is repeated in a different ſenſe it is fore, and datum, ſupine of do, Lat. to give ] | 
cewiſe the reſuming of the ſame ſentence, to place too early, ot before its real period, 
ter the intervention of ſeveral others. © By reading, a man does, as it were, antes 
ANTANA/GOGE, S, I from av, Gr. and date his life.“ Collier. To enjoy a thing in 
\Mmagination before. it exiſts. 8 


uſw, to drive, or take away] in Rhe toric, a 8 ö | h FI 
| ANTEDILU!/VIAN, Adj. [from ante be- 


pure, wherein, being unable to deny the 
limes with which we are charged by an ad- fore, and diluvium, Lat. a flood, or deluge] 
that which exiſted, or had a being before the 


rlary, we endeavour to load him with the : 
| | 5 | flood. Uſed ſubſtantively for the perſons whe 
lived before the flott.... 
 A'NTELOPE, S, from avri, Gr. con- 


me, or others. es 1 x 

| ANTAPODO'SIS, S. [from aw, Gr. 
rary, and Aop©), Gr. a horn, becauſe its horns. 
are inverted} in Natural Hiſtory, a kind of 


v©-, genitive of core, Gr. a foot, and 
rig, Gr, of TS, Gr.] a retieat, or re- 
goat with curled or wreathed horns. 


ANT 


o 


UNSWER ABLY, Adv. [from anſzwer- 


+ 2" 
ES. - 
i * 


1 


rning. In Rhetoric, a figure, containing 
e counter-part of a ſimile. „ | d 5 
ANT A/ RES, S. in Aſtronomy, a ſtar off ANTEMERUVDIAN, Adj. ¶ fram ane be- 
e firſt magnitude in the conſtellation Scor- | fore, and meridies, Lat. noon | before non. 
9. Long, 5. deg. 20 min. 4 ſec, according} ANTEMU"NDANE, Adj. {from ante be- 
Flamſtead. iiIAIfore, and muntianus, of mundas, Lat. the 
[ANTA/RCTIC, Adj. [from avr, Gr. world] that which was before the creation or 
ntrary, or oppoſite to, and «pyr@», Gr. the|the world. 5 | | 
ar] that which is oppoſite to the arctic, ap- 


ar] ANTEPENU'LT, or AN TEPEN V-LI. 
ied in Aſtronemy, to the ſouthern pole and 


Ma, S. [Lat. from ante, before, pene, al- 


rele, -Tbe antarctic pole, in Aſtronomy, is 
je ſouth pole, or that part of the heavens to 
tich the ſouth end of the earth's axis points. 
he antarFic circle, is one of the leſſer circles 


moſt, and ultima, laſt | in Gramm r, the laſt 

ſyllable but two of a word; as the'ſyllable au 

in the word antegenultima. DL or nll 
ANTEPREDICAMENT, S. [antepredi- 


the ſphere, parallel to the equator,” and 


camenta, from ante before, and pradicamentum, 
| EL i 
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PPP 


Lat. predicament, ſo called from Ariſtotle's 


' [Lat.} that which is before another with re- 


to time or place. 


the external ear, oppoſite tothe outward, call- 


| choir. Socrates fays, Ignatius was the in- 
ventor of it among the Greeks, and St. Am- 
broſe among the Lattns, 1 


flowers; a collection of the moſt beautiful 
paſſages of one or more authors; whence the 
collection of Greek epigrams, is ſtiled Antho- 


 *ANTHROPO'LOGY, S. [from aide. 
3:2, Gr. a man, and 2:yog, Gr. a diſcourſe} 


the ſingular, from avYewmro;, Gr. a man, and 
$27, Gr. to eat] ſavages, who eat human 


gi; in a terrifying, terrible, or ſavage manner. 


entrails or viſcera of a human body. 


toric, a figuie, whereby the objections an ad- 
ver ſary may be ſuppoſed to make, are obviated, 


works of literature, is prefixed to the anſwers 


to acid, an alkali. 


AN. T 


treating of them before the predicaments] in 
Logic, ſomething requiſite to be known, in 
order to render the knowledge of the predica- 
ments more eaſy. | 


ANTE'RIOR, Adj. or ANTERIOUR, 


gard to time or place. The antericr, or upper 

part.” Brown's Fulg. Err. 
ANTERTORITY,S. [from anterior, Lat.] 

the ſtate of being before another, with refpect 


ANTHELIX, S. from ayTi, Gr. oppoſite, 
and «if, Gr.] the inward protuberance of 


ed belix. | 5 
ANTHELMINTHIC, Adj. * avri, 
againſt, and e\unlss, Gr. a worm] in Medi- 
cine, that which kills worms; a vermifuge. 
A'NTHEM, S. [antbema, Ital, argues, 
from r, Gr. oppoſite or reciprocal, and 
vivo, Gr. a hymn or ſong] a hymn performed 
in two parts, by the oppoſite members of a 


. 


ANTHO/LOGY, S. [from «fog, Gr. a 
flower, and Aoyec, a difcourſe] a treatiſe of 


Agia. 


2 diſcourſe or treatiſe upon man, or human 


nature, conſidered as in a ſta:e of health, in- 
cluding the confideration both of the body and 
ſoul, with the laws of their motion. 


ANTHROPO'PHAGI, S. [never uſed in 


Heſh . i 


ANTHROPOPHAGTINEAN, Adj. [from | 


| Anthropophagi] like one of the Anthropopha- 


„ He'l! ſpeak like an Antbropophaginean,” 
Shakeſp. 5 | 5 

-ANTHRO/POMANCY, S. [from g:9pu- 
eg, Gr. a man, and payrer, Gr, divination} 
a ſpecies of divination, from inſpeRing the 


 ANTHYPO/PHORA, S. [Gr.] in Rhe- 

" and anſwered. | e 
ANTI, [Gr.] a particle, which in com- 

poſitions, ſignifies contrary or oppoſite; and in 


wrote in oppoſition to an author; as Anti- 
Catones, the name of the anſwers Julius Cæ- 


- far wrote to the objections made agaiuſt him | 


by Cato. ; , 


 ANNTIACID, adi. [from anti, contrary to, 
and acid] that which is of a nature contrary | 


againſt the gout, | 


fite or contrary, and Bacchius] in ane, 
Poetry, a foot conſiſting of three ſyllables rd and 
two firft of which are long, and the (ANT! 
ſhort, as in virtate; the ſyllables Vir and 


one who plays tricks, and makes uſe gf, 
and uncommon geſtures z a Merry Aude sto 
a buffoon, tion. 


CHAMBER. 


or contrary, and Chriſt] in its primary ſu 
one who oppoſes the doctrine and miſſy 


chrift] any doctrine, or opinion, oppoſt 
contrary to Chriſtianity. 3 


and xeoves, Gr. time] contrary to thety 
order of time, 3 


| before, and capis, Lat. to take] to be hely 
hand with another in taking, ſo as toil 


a thing before its fixed period. 


The enjoyment of a thing in imagination, } 


— 


(cat, Gr. a ladder] in Rhetoric, a vid 


is weaker in its Ggnification, Inſtead of hy 


| AOL. 
ANTIARTHRITICS, S. Or I 


ANTIBA'CCHIVUS, S. from anti, on 


are long, and te is ſhort, | ere 
A/NTIC, S. [a Pantique, Fr. aft, MV TI 
manner of the ancients, from axtiquy, l tr2616 


ANTICHA/MBER, 8. See AN" 
ANTICHRIST, S. [from anti, o i 


ANTICHRYSTIAN, Adj. ffrom 4 


cbrift] contrary, or oppoſite to Chriſtiani {ſſ'"9" 


ANTICHRYSTIANISM, S. [from 


ANTICHRONISM, S. [from er, ( 


To ANTI'C!PATE, V. A. [from « 


point him that comes after. To do or e 


_ ANTICIPA/TION, S, [from ante 
the dating a thing earlier than its due pe 


fore its real exiſtence ;, a foretaſte. 
ANTICLYMANX, S. [from arri, and 


figure; wherein the laſt ſentence or men 


ſtronger, or higher than the firſt, See 


MAX. 33 a 
A'N'iICLY, Adv. {from antic, and jr” 
lic, Sax, implying manner] in the mare et; 
an antic or buffoon; with odd geſticula r 
and „V AN 
ANTICON VU/LSIVE, Adj. TH 
againſt, and conwulſi ve] in Phyſic, medi hy 
againſt convulſions | he 
ANTICOU/RTIER, S. [from ar, fi 
poſite, and courtier] one who oppoſes themt E 
ſures of the court. TIS troy 5 

ANTIDO TAL, Adj. [from artiduii WR 
which has the quality of preventing the i 
of any contagion, or poiſon, 25 8 
A'NTIDOTE, S. [antidotus, Lat. of & * 
Gr. oppoſition, and 99945, of Net, Gt 0 
give] a medicine given to expel poiſot, 1 
prevent its effects, and to guard from ci . 

gion. | . = 4 , 
ANTIEPILE/PTIC, Adj. [from i 

| againſt, and emzAnic, Gr. a convuibon R 
in Medicine, remedies againſt convulſiom, ; | 
ANTVLLES, s. {properly Antiſe, "M”. 
(their ſmellneis] a ſmall cluſter of Ian B 
ve, 


AN. T | AN -Þ- 
Welt Indies, extending from 1 to 24 de- | or thoſe who live ſo diametrically oppoſite ta | 
25 N. Lat. and are diſtinguiſhed into Wind- each other, that if a right line were continued 


* rd and Leeward Iſlands. | through. the earth, each of its extremities 
".x11L.0'/CARITHM, S. [from anti and | would touch the feet of one of the parties. 5 
On] the complement of a logarithm, orf ANTIPTOYSIS, S. [from ar, Gr. and 

* iiference from one of go degrees. rig, a caſe] in Grammar, a figure wherein 


N[VLOGY, S. [of ar and Noyes, Gr.] lone caſe is uſed inſtead of another. 

dition in its primary ſenſe, applied to ANTIQUARY, 5, [antiguarius, Lat.] 
fe paſſages of an author, wherein there | one who applies himſelf to the ſtudy of anti- 
ns to be, or really is, a maniieſt contra- [quities z whether they be mottos, inſcriptions, 
tion. 1 | or ancient manuſcripts ; and makes collections 
NTLMOMA*RCHICAL, * Adj, [from | for that purpoſe. . | 

„ againſt, and jcovzezxan, Gr. monarchy]| To A'NTIQUATE, V. A. [antique, Lat.] 
t which is contrary to monarchy, or that |to render uſeleſs; in the paſſtye, to be grown 
cies of goverament wherein the chief rule out of uſe, . 35 | 
aveſted in a ſingle perſon, _ 1 A*'NTIQUATEDNESS, S. [from antiguat- 
NNTIMO/NIAL, Adj. [from antimony] ed and neſs] the ſtate of being out of vogue or 


ich confiſts of, or has the qualities of ule ;. the being obſole tte 
ni non ß). J , ANTVQUE, Adj. [antigue, Pr, from an- 
m f \NTIMONY, S. [the fibium of the an- |!iguus, Lat. tormerly accented on the firſt ſyl- 


nts, and Ciel of the Greeks] it is a mi- [lable, but now marked and pronounced like 
a jubſtance, poſſoſſing all the properties of |the French] that which was in vozue in for- 


„ ec, excepting mallcabil.ty and ductility ; | mer or ancient times, in oppoſition to modern, + 
het ound in moſt mines, bat eſpecially thoſe of]“ The old and antique ſong.” Shakeſp. That 
and lead, and is diſtinguiſhed into two | which is really odd; whole antiquity is ge» 
wy s, crude and prepared, Ignuine and indiſputable. Being true an- 
bel ANTINO/MIANS, S. [| from ar and vo- tigue.” Prior. Old- faſhioned; out of the 


> Gr.] a ſect who look upon the perfor-fathion; uncouth, and ridiculous for its anti- 
u ce of moral duties as inſigniſicant, and |quity. Uſed ſubſtantively, for a genuine pieca 
fer the articles of faith to thoſe which en- [of antiquity, or a relic of the ancients, © Both 
practical holineſs. = very choice . Swifts Will. 8 
NTINOMV, S. [from av, Gr. a- ANTVQUITY, S. [from antiquitas, Lat. 
alt, and % ., Gr, a law] a co radictionſ that time or period which has long preceded 


ween two laws, or the different parts of the] the preſent. © The moſt conſummats tateſ- 
37 1 N wk 


and | Jima of all antiquity.” Freebold,. No. 51. An : 
2 AINTIPARALY/TIC, Adj. [from ar, | cignt writers; thoſe who lived in former 


men 222int, and ag ,t, Gr. the pally | in] times; the hiſtories wrote at a great diſtance 
dicine, remedies for the pally. before the preſent period. All antiquity 
INTI'PATHY, S. from antipatbie, Fr.] has avowed,” Raleigh, Long life; or old 
m arri, Gr. againſt, and Ta9Jo;, Gr, an af-|age. © Every part about you blaſted with 
tion] a natural averſion to any particular | antiquity.” Shakeſp, Hen, IV, 5 
ect; which operates ſo ſtrongly, as neither] AN TISCORBU/TICAL, Adj. [from arti, 
be controuled by the will, nor reaſon, Lat. againſt, and ſcorbutum, Lat, the ſcurvy} 
ANTIPERIST A/SIS, S. [from av and in Medicine, remedies againſt the ſcurvy. _ 
* waa, Gr.] in Philoſophy, the action! ANTISPA'STUS, S. a poetical foot, of 
| wo contrary qualities, whereby the force] four ſyllables, the firſt and laſt of which are 
the one is increaſed by the oppoſition of | ſhort, and the ſecond and third long. . 


nd h D 


Waring 
culiti 


ber. This doftrine was eſpouſed by the] ANTISPLENE/TIC, Adi. [from anti, 
ten batetics; but is exploded by Mr, Boyle, in | Lat, againſt, and ſplenetic] in Medicine, re- 


hiſtory of cold. 24. 1.2... ]medies againſt the ſpleen, | = , 
INTVPHRASIS, S. [from av, Gr, and] ANTYSTROPHE, S. [from avry, Cre 
bee Gr. a form of ſpeech] in Rhetoric, a contrary, and cTepn, Gr. a turning] a dance 
| re, wherein a word is uſed in a ſenſe quite | of the ancients, In Grammar, it is uled far 


of ent to its original meaning, fla figure, wherein two terms that depend on 
; Of ANTI/PODAL, Aj. [from antipodes] | each other are mutually converted, as: be king's 


ſe who are antipodes with reſpect to their | minifter, or be miniſter of the A 
5 on, * Ant ipodal to the Indians,” | ANTISTRUMA'TIC, Adj, [from arti, 
unf Vulp, Err. | | | againſt, aud iruma, a ſcrophulovs humour} 


a NT PODES, S. [by ſome accented on] in Medicine, remedies againſt a ſcrophulous 

vifon aft iyllable but one, and vitiouſly pro-] humour, or the king's evil. © Diſtilied milk 

\Fom, nced as if a word of three ſyllables, from | with antifrumatics.”* FFiſem, | | 

iſe, 6, over-agalnſt, or oppoſite, and eee, the ANTVTHES3S, S. [Gr, in the plural 

Ian al of Tas, Gr, a foot] ian Geography, | antitbe/es, from an, Gr, oppoſite or contra- 


der with their feet directly 1519 fite to ours; 


ry, and TiWnm, Gr, to place] in Rhetoric, a 
figute Wheels opolle qualities are placed In 


A 


— 5 860011 


ANY 
eontraft, or compared with each other, in or- 
der to Uluſtrate, ampliſy, and adorn the ſpeech 
of an orator, or piece of any author: a beau- 
tiful inſtance of this is in the following verſe 
of Denham “ Tho' deep, yet clear, tho 
gentle, yet not dull,” &c, | 

A'NTITYPE, S. [from anti and type] in 
Divinity, that which is formed according to a 
model, or pattern; a general fimilitude, or 
reſemblance of circumſtances, | | 
 ANTITY*PICAL, Adj. [from antityte] 
that which anſwers to ſome type. 7 

ANTIVENEREAL, Adj. [from anti and 
wenereal] in Medicine, remedies againſt ve- 
nereal complaints. 5 8 
A/NTLERS, S. [andouiller, Fr.] among 
Hunters, the firſt pearls which grow about the 
dur of a deer's horns: ſometimes uſed in a 
more peneral ſenſe for any of the branches. 

ANTONOMAISIA, S. [from avr:;, Gr. 
and own, Gr. a name] in Rhetoric, a fi- 
gure, wherein the name of ſome dignity, of- 
 fice, prqſeſſion, ſcience, or trade, or ſome ſigni- 
ficaat epithet, is put for a perſon's proper 
name. As the Philoſopher, for Newton; the 
Poet, for Pope; the Admiral, for Hawke; 
the Orator, or the Miniſter, for Pitt. 

ANVIL, S. [anfilt, anfit, or anfilte, Sex. 
from an for'on, and feallan, Sax. to fall, from 
the hammer's falling upon it; or of ambolt, 
Dan. aedbi!d, Belg. from aed, to, and b1/d, 
Teut. a form or ſhape, from b3/der, to form, 
| ſhape, or forge] in its primary ſignification, a 
large maſs of iron, on which handicrafts lay 
their work to forge, or beat it into its defign- | 
ed ſhape, In a ſecondary ſenſe it imphes any 
thing which is ſubje& to blows Ihe an- 
wil of my ſword.” Shakeſp. Figuratively, 
uſed with the particle on, it implies, that a 
thing is in agitation, is in readineſs, or under 
conſideration. © Knowing what was pon the 
anvil,” Seqvift. 2 | 

ANUS, S. [Lat.] in Apatomy, the ori- 
fice of the inteſtines, thro' which the excre- 
ments are diſcharged by ſtool ; likewiſe a 
ſmall hole in the third ventricle of the brain, 
In Botany, the poſterior, or back opening of 
a monopetalous flower, or that which has but 
 onepetal. | | 
ANXVETY, 


8. [anxietas, Lat.] an un- 


ealineſs of the mind, cauſed by its apprehen- | 


ſion of the conſequence of ſome future event. 

 A'NXIOUS, Adj. [from anxins, Lat.] un 
eaſy on account of the uncertainty of ſome 
event, Very ſolicitovs about any future e- 


vent; diſturt ed, or not bearing, with an equal“ 


temper of m 
nth. 
ANY 


ind, the impreſſion oc any preſent 


„Adi. [of anig, enig, Sax. the 7 be- 


ing proncynced like y at tne end ef words; 


euigb, Belg. eixer, Jeut, ene, enai, and enoc, 
Ruff, enez, Arm. applied to time, it denotes 
either of the parts of which it is compoſed. 
« Any time theſe four hours.“ Shakeſp. A p- 


gative, and cad w, Gr, to limit] in the C 


or cheſt | the great artery rifing imm 
-fout of the left ventricle of the heart 


* 


þ 


| To APE, V 


Dee ping apt 


APE 


ſtriction. Motion begun any where he, 
Locke, One, in oppoſition to none, « 1, 2 
ther 1s there any that can deliver,” ba. bs 

xxxii. 30. . 


ARIS T, S. [aogzr®-, Gr. from d & 


grammar, a tenſe whoſe ſignification jm, 2 
limited or determinate, but is applied eib Wl 
to time preſggt, paſt, or future, | 
A'ORTA, 8. [zo27a, Gr. a veſt, 1, 
edit) 1 
11 
aeg 
| ence ti 
ood is conveyed to every part of the hung! 
OR NOS . 3 
APA/CE, Adj. {from à and pace] ay 
to things in motion, ſwiftly ; applied to ty 
quickly, or ſpeedily ; and applied to the ty, 
ſition from one ſtate to another, in haſte, vii 
APAGOY/GICAL, Adj. [of amv, Cr, for, 
and aſw, Gr. to lead, or draw} the eſti, 
ing an opinion by ſhewing the abſuriuhſ 
which would follow from its denial; cl 
likewiſe a redu&ts ad abſurdam, 8 
APART, Adv. | apart, Fr.] ſepante on 
at a diſtance. Aſide, or for a particula M 
APARTMENT, S. [apartement, Pr 
part of a houſe 3 a room, 1 
APATHY, S. from a, 


trunk out of which all the other 
ſpring, and a great canal from wh 
blood 1 


1 
7 
4 
= 
at 
%. 
a2 


A 


> 
the human form; of which there ate: 
riety of ſpecies ; the toes of their feet 2 
long as their fingers; they have pocket ol 
each fide of their Jaws, which ferve then 
ſtore- places. The temales have but a iy 
young one, which they carry on their 48_ 
and, when they ſuckle it, take it in thn 
arms, and give it the breaſt, in the ſameni 
ner as a woman” does to her child: they an 
very remarkable for their mimicking t 
tions of human creatures; hence the val_hnn 
uſed in a ſecondary ſenſe, for one ] 
couthly, or affeQedly, imitates another WR 
To A. [See APE, S.] to 
nn,, EE = 
APE'AK, Adj. [from à and pipi 
poſture to pierce; a-tilt, 
A'PER, S. [from ape and er | e 
mimics or imicates the actions of al 
An imitator ; a mimic. 2 
APE/RIENT, Part. | apertens, ſton 
rio, Lat. to open] in Medicine, that inn 


1 > 
Rt 

ol a>, oo 

— 2 
3 
Mia 

9 * 
r | 


2 
3 * 
e 


n 


urges. | os 
APE/RTION, S. [apertio, Lat. | nl 
ing; a paſlage ; a gap; an aperturs; "nl 
action of making an opening, or pallazt 
APE/RTURE, S. [ apertws, Lat. | th 


plied to ſpace, either of its parts without re- 


of opening; an open place, or opti 
paſlage. | | 


ing - 

'7TALOUS, Adj. [from , Gr. pri- 
rade, Gr. a leaf | in Botany, 
or flower-leaves. + 

Lat.] the top point, or ſum- 
In Geometry, the angular 
like figure, 

eo, G. to take 


_ AE 
ie, and =7 
= ithout petalz, 
Þ | A'PEX, S. [ 
it of any thing. 
nt of a cone, or any 


taken away from the beginning 
as in the ingenious motto of Sir 
I illips, Amore, more, ore, re. 

£ p Elle N, 8. [of amo, Gr. from, and 
= O, the ſun] in Aſtronomy, that point of 
. earth, or a planet's orbit, in which. it 1s 
its greateſt diſtance from the fun. _ 
= . PHILA/NTHROPY, S. [from a, ne- 
ee, and papbgemia, the love of man- 
aal the want of love towards human kind; 
E- ant of benevolence ;, inhumanity. 
A .PHORISM, S. [from aqzpito,, 


+ {y1lable is 
Ry! | 


* 


rate] a maxim, or principle, in any ſci- 


ties of a thing in a conciſe manner. 

LA PHORI'STICAL, Adj. [from aphoriſm] 
at which is compoſed in the manner of a- 
criſms, or maxims. FF 
arHORLSTICALLV, Adv. [from apho- 
ical and ly] in the manner of an aphoriſm. 
\'PHRONITRE,S. [froma$g@», Gr. and 


Ils, now called falt-petre of the rock. 


- 
- = 
7% "= 


bded from poultry, whoſe du 
are to this animal. 
a. PIECE, Adv. from a, 
nz; or ſe 

5 Swift. 5 | 
A/PIS, S, an ox, o 


Mm | io Rhetoric, a figure, wherein a word 


Gr. to 


e; a ſentence comprehending all 'the pro- | 


ben, nitre] in Natural Hiſtory, a kind of 
tural ſalt-petre, gathering like ſroth on old 


each, and piece} 
ately taken. A farthing a. 
r bull, worſhipped by 
Egyptians under that name; which was 


APO 

'the Delty, before unknown to mankind, Apa 
plied peculiarly to ſignify the book of Revela- 
tion, which appears to be written by St. John, 
from ſeveral paſſages and peculiar expreſſions 
to be found in it; and the teſtimony of Ire- 
næus, Juſtin Martyr, Clemens Alexandrinus, 
Origen, and Tertullian, | 
APOCALY*PTICAL, Adj. ¶ from apoca-' 
lypſe | that which contains the gevelation of 
any thing myſterious, -. yas 
| APOQ'COPE, S. [from ar, Gr, from, 
and xo Gr. to cut] in Grammar, a figure 
wherein the laſt letter or ſyllable of a word is 
cut off, as thro* for through ; hyp. for Hypo- 
ichondriac. . | "Ip 
i APO/CRYPHA, S. [from are, Gr. and 
pur», Gr. to hide] in its primary fignifica. 
tion, ſomething which is not known, Ap- 
plied to books, it denotes that their authors 
are not, certainly known; and conſequently 
their authority and genuineneſs unceriain. 
APO CRYPHAL, Adj. [from apocrypha] 
of doubtful and uncertain authority; not in- 
ſerted in the canon of Scripture. 5 
| APO/CRYPHALLY, Adv. [from apocry- 
þhal and ly] in a manner which will not cars 
ry conviction with it; in a manner which 
is in want of authority, or the marks of au- 
thenticity, „„ 3 

APODIC “TIC AL, Adj. | from æxedeigig, 
Gr. a demonſtration] demonſtrative, or ſa 


W 


plain and convincing, that no perſon can re- 
WA/PIARY, S. [apiarium, Lat. from apis, 
ee] the place where bees are kept; which 
duld be ſheltered from high winds, and de- 
ng is very * 


ſuſe his aſſent, to it. 
ſylleg im. : ; Le 
| APOLLO, S. [Lat.] in Mythology, the 
ſon of Jupiter and Latona; born at Delos; one 
of the heathen deities, to whom they attribut- 

ed the art of divination, and the patronage of 
phyſic, and is the ſun. Said to have killed 
the ſerpent Pytho, becauſe its heat exhales 
peſtilentjal vapours; repreſented with long 

hair, in alluſion to the ſun- beams. The fa- 


Applied in logic to a 


| 


dſecrated to the moon, and fed at Memphis. 
whole body was to be black, except a white 
arc (pot on its forehead, Sc. When a calf 
found with theſe marks, it was carried to 
eemple of Oſiris, where it was kept, and 
ſhipped, as the repreſentative of that dei- 
while livingz and lamented and buried, 
h great ſolemnity, when dead, FR 
VPISH, Adj. [from ape and if, from 1/& 
th. and Dan. implying nature.] This word 
various ſignifications, on account of its be- 
applied to the different qualities of an 
; thus it ſignifies mimicking, or imitative. 
Hpiſb nation. Shakeſp, Rich. III. Affected 
dppiſh. © French nods and apiſh courte- 
Sbaleſp. Rich. III. Silly, invignificant, 
YE EL IS 
PISHLY, Adv, [from apiſþ and ly] 
of wantonneſs, mimickry, uncouth and 
ted imitation, | 


4 I. 
1," RR 
: 1:26 

7 


1 
PS : 


1 


ble reported of his feeding Admetus's ſheep, 
denotes that all creatures are ſuſtained by His 
genial warmth; and his killing the Cyclops 
for forging Jupiter's thunderbolts, his diſ- 
perfing thoſe peflilential vapours which are 
fatal to mankind. He is called the Sun in 
heaven, Bacchus on earth, and Apollo in the 
infernal regions, and repreſented with an harp, 
to ſhew the harmony of our ſyſtem; with 
a buckler, to denote his defending the earth; 
and with arrows, to ſignify his power of life 
and death, C 5 
APOLOGE TIC AL, Adj. [from ar. 
yew, Gr. to defend from any objection, or 
charge] that which is ſaid, or written in de- 
fence of any pe:ſon, or opinion. 
APOLOGE'TICALLY, Adv. [from apo» 
logetical and ly} in the manner of an auſwer, 
detence, or apology, 3 TS 
APOLO'GIST, S. [from apologize] the 


la 


* 


POCALY'PSE, S. [from ac, 
| to reveal] in its primary ſignification, a 
tion or the | diſcovery of ſomething by 


perſon who writes or ſpeaks in vindication of 
the ſentiments of another; one who endea- 
Yours to extenuate the faults of another. 

2 (3 3 , 


To 


APO 


To APO'LOGIZE, V. A. [from afolpyy] 
to plead in favour of a perſon or thing; to ge 
fend, or excule, a perſon, or thing. Uſed 
with the particle for, before the ſubject. “ 
ought to apologize for my indiſcretion.“ 
Waxe, 1 

-APO/LOGUE, S. [from «70 and Noe, 
Gr. ] a ſtory, or fiction, which is formed to 
convey ſome mor l and intcreſting truth to 
the mind, under the images of beafls, and 
other irrational animals; a fable. 

APO/LOGY, S. [from arne, Gr.] in 


its primary ſenſe, imvlying a diſcourſe made | 


by a defendant, to clear himſelf from a 
charge of guilt brought againſt him; thus the 


APO 


count of the copiouſneſs of the ſubjeg, 4, 
ambiguity of the thing, and include; 
(iod of a ſoliloquy, or deliberation of .. 
peak er. | : 


APO/STACY, S. [from a . of 


the 


renouncing a religion one has before profeſſel: 
uſed always in a bad ſenſe. N 

aPO “STATE, S. from apoſtata, I. 
amorurry, Gr.] one who has forſaken or * 


profeſſed. 

To APO'STATIZE,V. A. from ofcfint 
to abandon or renounce one's religion; yy 
always in a bad ſenſe, we 1 


diſcourſe Socrates made for hi-oſelf, when ac- ] To APOSTEMATE, V. A. from ah 


euſed, is ftiled his apology. Hence the de- 


fence or vindication of an opinion from the 


objections it is charged wich, is called by 
thé fame name. In this ſenſe biſhop Jewell 
calls his defence of the church of England an 


apology : and Robert Barclay, bis vindication | 


of Quakeriſm, an apology for the principles 
of the Quakers, At preſent the term is uſed 
to imply rather an excuſe than a vindication ; 


and an extenuation of a fault, rather than : 
2 | + [tion, - See DEMONSTRATION. + 
* APOMECO/METRY, S. [of are, Gr. 


| proof of innocence, _ 


from, wer©», Gr. a diſtance, and pererw, Gr, 
to meaſure] the art of meaſuring things 
at a diftance, to know how far they are from 


_ APO/PHASIS, S. [from awo9uoi; Cr. 


a a denying] in Rhetoric, a figure in which 
the orator ſceins to wave what he ironically 

mentions; as, © Neither will [ mention your 
_ cowardice; though, if 1 ſhould, you could not 


* 


deny it.“ 


APOPHLEGMATIZ ANT, S. a remedy 


Vu bich evacuates ſerous or phlegmatic humours 
by the acne ine EH: # 
APO/PHTHECM, S. [from awo49%yun, 
Gr.] a ſententious or ſhort expreſſion uttered 
without deliberation ; or a ſentence containing 
ſome important truth, moral or divine, which 
burſts, unexpeRed, from the ſpeaker. 
APOPLECTIC, or APOPLE/CTICAL, 


ture of an 2poplexy. 1 1 
 APOPLE/XED, Adi. [f om afeplex] af- 
fected or ſeized with an apoplexy. | 
A'POPLEXY, S. [arent gig, Gr. from 
enmnocw, Gr, to firike on a ſudden] in 
Phyſic, a diſeaſerhat ſuddenly deprivesa perſon 
of his ſenſes, and all ſenſible motions of the 
body, excepting thoſe of the heart and lungs, 


Adj. [from ap-plex] that which is of the na- 


attended with a ſuſpenſion of the principal | 


 fecultics of the ſoul. Couſed generally by 
repletion ; the head's being naturally laige, 
and the neck fhort; the perſons being corpu- 
lent, and fat, or of a plzthoric habit of body, 
and redundant in pituitous humouts, 
APO/RIA, S. [from ancgia, Gr.] in 
Rhe'oric, a figure where the ſpeaker ſhews 
L:mſclf in doubt where to begin, on ac- 


* 


eme] to turn to an apoſteme; to form y 


| abſceſs; to collect and ſwell with cor 


matter. 3 
APOSTEMA/TION, S. [from aD! 
in Surgery, the forming an abſceſs. 
APO / STEME, or APO'STUME, S. fan 
ena, Gr. from apiyapmai, Gr. to depart] 
hollow ſwelling filled with purulent or corny 
matter; an abſceſs, oy 
A PO/STERIORIT, a kind of demonſtt, 


APO'STLE, S. Capbſtolus, of em; 
Gr, from are, Gr, to ſend] in its mai 
limited ſenſe, one who was an attendant ai 


by him, after his reſurrection, to preach th 
go'pel to the world, In allufion to the al 
tom of the Jews, one who is ſent to collef 


meſſenge r, or apoſtle,” amozoneg, Gr, Ph, 
So, | SOS. ane ah EE WS; 
APO/STLESHIP, 8. from aprſt ni 
b or ſcype, Sex. ] the dignity or office of u 
apoſile,v hier conſiſted in preaching the golpe) 
baptizing, working miracles, and ordainig 
miniſters, — WY 
_ APOSTO/LIC, or APOSTO/LICAL, Ah, 
from ale] that which was taught orauthy 
rized by the apdfiles. | | 
| APOSTO'LICALLY, Adv. from api 
cal and ly] after the manner of an ap. 
' APO'STROPHE, S. [of ams, Gr. fron 
and geen, Gr, to turn] in Rhetoric, a break 
ing off trom the thread of one's diſcourſe t 
addreſs ſome other perſon cr thing. In Grams 
mar, the contraction or ſhortening of a vat 
oy the placing a comma over that part whid 
is dropped, as in the word Hort ning. 
To APOSTROPHIZE,V. A. [ from op) 
tropbe] to interrupt the thread of diſcourſe, i 
order to introduce ſome foreign ſubject. 
APO/THECARY, S. [from arab, 0 
a ſhop] one who practiſes pharmacy, ot pte 
pares medicines according to the preſcripti 
0. the college, and occaſidnally viſits patients 
a practice which is an encroachment on the 
province of phyſicians, and did not original 
belong to the trade, | 


| APO/TOME, 8, [of ane, Or. and ry 


4 


| 


| 


pie a ſaai „Gr. to de part] the abandoning all | 


nounced the religion or principl-s he formey 


diſciple of Chriſt on earth, and commiſſo 


alms and contributions.“ Epaphroditus, youll 
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APP l EE: 
te eut] in Mathematics, the difference, to apply one's ſelf to others for their opinions j. 
= a rational line and one only commen- | or to cite as witneiles. I 
2 ,ower to the whole line. In Muſic, | APPEAL, S. [Se To APPEAL] in Law, 
2 on 8 part of an entire tone, after af the removal of a ceuſe from an infetior judge 
YT = ſemitone has been taken from it. |ro a ſuperior. 


WE. proportion in numbers is that of 2048] APPEA/LER, S. [from appeal and er, of 
8 1107. e 5 wer, Sax. ] one who makes an appeal. 5 
A POZ EM, S. [from arog e, Gr. to boil] To APPEAR, V. Neut. [from apparen 
Pharmacy, a medicine made by boiling Lat.] to become an object of ſight, or viſible 
oi, plants, Tc. in water, called likewiſe a to the eye; to make its appearance, like a ſpi- 
*s 12 0 IId or ghoſt; to de In the preſence of another, 
To APPALL, V. A. [appdlie, Fr.] to ſtrike ¶ ſo as to be ſeen by him; 10 anſwer a ſum- | 
th terror or fear; to affright; ro damp a |mons, by attending a court of juſtice; to ſeem 
rſon's courage; to diſhearten, including in to reſemble, in oppoſition to revtity. 
ſecondary idea, the ſudden appearance off APPEA/RANCE, S. [from appear ] the 
Dee terrible object. 1 8 act of becoming an object of ſight; the thing 
WW APPA/LMENT, S. [from appal and ment] ſeen, or object of ſight; a phænomenon, or 
iden affright, which robs a perſon of his] the viſible qualities of an object; ſemblance, 
rage, and renders him inactive. ſeor ſhow, in oppoſition to reality; that which 
= A PARA/TUS, S. [Lat.] a collection of ſtrikes the eye; the outſide ; the coming into 
ruments, neceſſary to accompliſh any de- |a place; perſonal attendance or preſence at a 
Wn, and applied to the tools of a trade; the | court of juſtice ; probability; reſemblance. 
Wiruments uſed in philoſophical experiments; | To APPE/ASE, V. A. [appaſer, Fr.] to 
dc bandages, Sc. of a ſurgeon; the furniture | bring a perſon that is angry to a calm and even = 
a houle ; the ammunition for war, | temper z to pacify ; to allay the ravings of | 
APPA/REL, S. [It has no plural, from a diſordered mind, Figuratively, to quiet any 
ell, Fr.] the cloathing worn for orna. noiſe, outrage, or violence; beautifully applied 
ent or decency ; dreſs, Figuratively, appear- to inanimate things. As by his counſel he 
ce, or ornament, 33 19 appeaſeth the deep.“ x Mac. xiii. 42 5 
To APPA/REL, V. A. to cloath; to dreſs; | APPE/ASABLE, Adj. [from appeaſe and 
Wh adorn ; to ſet out or embelliſh, Jabal, Sax. power, or poſſibility] that which 


ti APP A/RENT, Part. [apparent, Fr. from | may have the violence of paſſion leſſened, or 
„ BR parent, Lat.] applied to truth, plain and] ſoftened ; that which is reconcileable. 
if 


Wd ubitable, Applied to ſhape or form, ſeem-] APPE/ASEMENT, S. [from appeaſe] 2 
e. in oppoſition to rea, Applied to ations; | ate of reconciliation, a ſtate of Peace and . 
Wy qualities, viſible; manifeſt or known, op- calmneſs  _ . | 
ſed to ſecret, And applied to the ſucceſſor} APPE/ASER, S. [See APPEASE] one 
the crown, certain, oppoſed to preſumptive. | who pr-vails on another to ſtifle hs anger z or 
Pparent diameter in Aſtronomy, is the angle| brings about a reconciliation between parties. 
dder which we ſee the ſun, moon and ſtars | APPEL/LANT, S. | from appellars, part. 
pparent magnitude, is that which appears to of appello, Lat.] in Law, the party who brings Ny 
eye, and is meaſured by the quantity of] an appeal againſt another; one who appeals 
e Optic angle, 1 Itrom a lower to a higher court. 5 . 
APPARENTLY, Adv. from apparent and APPELLA/TION, 8 [ appellatio, Lat. from 
Ws plainly ; evidently ; manifeſtly, * Vices| appe!lo, to call or name] the name, dignity, or, 
arentiy tend to the impairing of mens] title, by which one man is ciſtinguiſhed from 
Walths,” Tilloffon, 55 another. 3 
APA RITION, S. [from appareo, Lat.] APPEL/LATIVE, S. [appellativum, Lat. ] : 
E *ppearance of a thing, ſo as to become vi-] in Grammar, words which ſtand for univerſal 
le to the eyes, or ſenſible to the mind; a] ideas, or a whole rank of beings, wliether ge- 
le object; a ſpectre; a'ghoſt, which is] neral ar. ſpecial ;, as f/, or cel, which agree. 
W- moſt common acceptance at preſent, In] to many individuals, and the former to many 
ronomy a ftar's becoming viſible, which] ſpecies, | V 
fore was below the horizon; oppoſed to APPELLA/TIVELY, Adv. [from appel- 
cultation, 5 Itive, and q] after the manner of nouns ap- 
APPARITORS, 8. [from appareo, Lat.] I pellative. . . Lo 
tons who are at hand to execute the orders APPELLATORY, Adj. that which con- | 
the magiſtrate in any court of judicature; tains an appeal. | | 
e beadle who carries the mace before the] APPELLEE, S. [ fram appeal | the perſon. 


. 


{ 


ly Gt, 


ple⸗ 


tion alters, &c. in our univerſities, la againſt whom en appeal is brought. | 
5 | APPEA/CHMENT, S. [from afpeach] an} To APPEND, V. A. [from ad, to, and 
j ormation | 
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made againſt a perſon ; an accu-| pendeo, to hang] to hang on another; to join 


| | | | 'omething es an additional, not as a principal 
To APPEAL, V.A.f appells, Lat. Ito trans-} part, a 3 N 


all) 


tion. 


„, or diſpute hom one to vnorb.r. | APPEN/DAGE, S. [ of appendere, Lat Jany 


G 4 | | „ Kis 8 


* + 2 > : " = . o 
RAC IE I IE NR 


/ 
[ 


is added as anornament or conveniency, not as 


*" APPENDIX, 8, [Lot. its plural ap er. 

 dices] ſomething added or appended to another, 
not as conſtituting a neceſſary part of it, but 
only as an i en or conveniences 
Applied to action, concurrent circumftanees. | 


and render them complete. 


Fr.] to belong to as a right, by nature, or 
appointment; 
Things appertaining to this liſe.“ Heoker. 

ApPPERTAINMENT, 8. [from apper- | 


property of, any rank or dignity. : 
| APPER' TENANCIES, S. [ afpartenanre, |. 
Fr.] that which belongs or relates to a thing; 


© APPERITINENT, Adj. 


apperitus, Lat.] a defire of enjoying ſomething 
under the appearance of ſenſible good; a pro- 
a penſity td an obje& on accoùnt of the good it 
is imagined to poſſeſs; a violent longing after 
any thing. Immoderate appetice of power. 
Clarend. In Medicine, a natural periodical. 
call, or deſire to eat or drink, in order to re- 


pair the waſtes occaſioned by the excretions of | 
5 the body. 


hands; to praiſe, or ſhew eſteem for a perſon's s 
one who publicly ſhews his approbation 3 or 
highly commends or Praiſes the merits of an- 
public and private teſtimonies of approbation 


Belg Ce Teut. e Brit. eble, Dan. 


EE 
annexed or added to the principal. 
APPEN/DANT, Adj. [Fr.] hanging on 


a*' freehold, 


4 A word, a look, a tread, are appendants 1 to. 
externe! beauty. ” Grew's Coſmal, 
* APPENDICA*TION, S. any ching which. 


neceſſary to another. 


Applied to books, a kind of ſupplement, or an 
addiyon, in order to ſupply ſome omiſſions, 


TO APPERTATIN, V. N.  [appartenir, 


to relate, or be confined to. 


cain]'that which relates, belongs to, or is a 


the qualities, or properties of a body, 

[from ad to, and 

ertinens, Lat. belonging] that. which is re- 
iſite, or has a relation to. 


8 APPETIBYLITY, S. [from apperible] the 


qualitywhich rendersa ching the objectof deſire. 
"AP/PETITE, S. [from appetite, Fr. of 


"APPETTTIVE, Adj. [from appetite] that 
which deſires; that which has the power of 
deſiring. 


' To APPLAUD, v. A. [opplaudo, Lat.] 
to teſtify one's approbation by clapping, of 


| merits. 
APPL AUDER, S. [from applaud and er,] 


other. 


APPLAUSE, 8. [tom applauſur, Lat. 
approbation expreſſed with all the teftimonies 


of turbulent joy; praiſe beſtowed on merit by 


and rapture, 


thing that being conſidered as leſs principal, Is, 3abilta, Pol.] any kind of large fry g 
round form, but appropriated at preſent — 1 | 
of the apple- tree. Apple of the eye. See wil : . 
ſomething elſe; belonging or annexed to; ac- | 1 
companying. Thus an hoſpital may be ap- 
| pendant to a. manot; a common of Kling to] 
Uſed likewiſe ſubſtantively for] 
ſomething which belongs to another, not as a 
neceſſary, but a caſual and adventitious part. 


PaPry, a ſmall pye, having apples wien BM 


paſte, 


Sax. afallen, afallenbren, Brit. jablan, 0 WM 
Sclav. Bohem. ] in Gardening, a tree, whiz 23 
fruit is round, generally hallowed abopt th 
| foot- ſtalk, with cells including the ſee _ 
rated. by cartilaginous partitions. Its jujgy 


| Plicatory.”. Bramhall. 


* 


] 
ö 


APPLE, S. [apl, epple, ep, Sax. apet, 


but figures different. 


| 


APP 


A'PPLE-TART, S. [apple. and, 


kart. 


1 
2 * N 


A'PPLE-TREE, 8. pl. nee, or ef} 


ſomewhat acid, the tree large and pred 5 
and its flowers confi ſt of five leaves, expani ; = „ 
in the form of a.roſe;, Its fruit has. vou 4 | En 
names, and are diſtinguiſhed. generally in, 2 1 Wi 
thoſe. that are fit for the deere the N 4 
and the cyder-preſs. 8 
' APPLIANCE, S. [from apply] te aff MM 
whereby one thing is applied to anther; uf . 
the thing, applied. Application is the wi W the 
now vſed. | Ka 
| APPLICABULITY, 8. from an the 
the placing or applying one thing to anothe; BY W the 
the quality which randery a thing fit to bey Fal 
q plied, \ + 5M 6 bs 
AP'PLICABLE, Adji [from applica 2 1 p 
that which is agreeable, vits,, or may bei len 
firmed of a thing. WS for 
APP/LICABLY, Ads. (from epi * 
515 in ſuch a manner as to ſuit, agree ih re 
or be conformable to, and conſequently vn bs: 
affirmed of, or applied to, any thing. 2 2 * 
AP/PLICATE, Adj. [from apply ny By 
themstics. See ORDINATE. be 
APPLICAZTION, S. [applicatio, Lat, ol po 
act of applying one thing to another, eiu 
by making them touch, or bringing them ney 3 ? ber 
er to each other. Intenſeneſs of theughtq = 48 
ſtudy, The employment of a means to tic 
duce a particular end, the addreſs, ſuit, or 
queſt of a perſon, The adjuſting, or dravin 2 mi 
| inferences from the compariſon of one Wi ir 
to another. The application of a fable” 
AP/PLICATIVE, Adj. [from apple) i er, 
that which applies or makes the applicatiu, on 


AP!PLICATORY, Adj. [from oppliai - hi 
that which exerts the art of applying M 
alſo ſubſtantively. © Faith is the inwards 


To ApPLVY V. A. [epplico, La) vw 
put one thing to another; ; to lay remècia u 
emplaſters on a wound; to. uſeias relating u th 
| copformeble to. any perſon; or thing; to 0-8 


ploy 5 to put to'a certain uſe ; to uſe 1p: 
means to ſome end; to fix the mind or au 
tion upon any particular object; to ſtudy; fou 


have recourie to; to work: upon; to addr bi 
as A petitioner, In Mathematics, to tranie h 
given line into any figure, porticularh a: Wi 
cle; to fit quantities, whoſe areas art & 


To APPO INT, V. A. [apprinter Fr 
to, ſettle or fix the time of ſomething futur; 
to eſtablich by decree, 5 L 

* APPOINTH, 


- "Ig 
n 


WS © aoporn TER, S, Crom appoint and e, 


or, Sax. a man] he who ſettles or fixes 
8 7 : or place. | 1 
15 3 ; , thing ſettled between two oe more; an Aagree- | 
ent to perform ſomething future. . 
re arP0/SE, v. A. | for oppoſe] uſed by 
.cer to imply an examination of a fcholvr, 
"= by embaraſſing or puzzling Him with queſti- 
=... For this we now e.word 
1 * contraction of this word. _ OE Boo 
RS .ppo'SITE, Adj. * appofitus, Lat. 
proper, fit, ſuitable, we | adapted to the pur- 
= poſe for Which it was intended. Applied to 
ame, ſeaſonable, or conformable. Applied to 
 __ ſentiments, proper, reaſonable, or 
W 2orceable to the ſubject which they treat of. 
AP 


„eh, ſuitably, conformavly, properly. 
the addition of ſomething new, wh ich is.unit- 
WE cd to that which was before. In Grammar, 
eg edel roo fenen which dere 
ac fame thing, in the ſame eaſe; as Chriftus 
vater, Lat. : po 
«che River Thames, in Engliſh. 
= To APPRAVSE, V. A. [appricier, Fr.] 
60 rate, value, or ſet a price on goods intended 


for ſale. | 1 5 
=} 0 ppR AT SER, S. [from appraiſe and er] 
one who ſets à value upon goods, who is ſworn 
WE to do juſtice between party and party, from 
SS whence he is termed a ſworn appraiſer, and is 
» RS obliged to take the goods at the price which 
be appraiſes them at, proviéing no 
Bk purchaſe them at that rate. et 55 
To APPREHEND, V. A. [from appre- 
bendo, Lat.] to lay hold on; to. ſeize a perſon 
as a malefactor, in order to bring him to juſ- 
WE tice; to think on with ſome degree of anxiety 
or terror. Applied to the operations of the 
—_ ind, to conceive ſuperficially ; to have an 
imperfect or inadequate idea of a thing. 


er, | one who conceives a thing imperſectly; 
him to juſtice; a conceiver; a thinker. 


il, Lat. | that which may be apprehended 
or conceived, though not comprehended. 

= APPREHENSION, S. [apprebenſio, Lat.] 
among Logicians, the mere contemplation of 
things, without affirming or denying any thing 
Concerning them; the faculty by which we 
WE perceive thoſe ideas which are preſent to the 
wind; fear or anxiety ; ſuſpicion of ſomething 
future, In Law, the ſeizing of a malefactor, 
or taking him into c 
im to juſtice, | 
M chat which is quick to under 
WS conceive; fearful ; or ſuſpicious. 


7 c-:n/ive, andly] after the manner in which 
6 the apprehenſion exerciſes itſelf, with reſped 


« Chriſt the Sasiout,“ and 


other will 


APPRE'HENDER,S. [from apprebendand 


APPREHE'/NSIBLE, Adj. {from appreben- 


uſtody, in order to bring 


: 


n 
g 


1] 


p 


ow uſe the.word poſe, which | 


/POSITELY, Adv. [from appoſre, and 


APP 
to its ideas; in an inadequate, ſuperficial man- 
er, in oppoſition to comprehenſively. | 

 APPRE'NTICE, S. [apprenti, Fr. from 
apprendre, to learn] a youth bound for a cer- 
tain number of years to a perſon, in order ta 
learn his trade or profeſſion. 
To APPRE/NTICE, v. A, [from the 
noun] to bind a perſon for a certain number of 
years to one whois to teach him his trade, &c. 
APPREN'TICESHIP, 8. from apprentice = 
and ip, from ſcyp, or ſcype, Sax,] the time 
for which, a perſon is bound to continue to 
another, in order to learn and. praftiſe his 
trade; or the office of an apprentice, 
To APPRICE, V. A. [apris, perfect par · 
ticle of apprendre, Fr.] to give a perſoa notice 
of what he is a ſtranger to. | 

[approcher, Fr.] 


To APPRO/ACH, V. N. 


applied to motion, to ſhorten the diſtance be- 
'APPOSI'TION, S. [ from appyſitio, Lat.] 


tween objects; to draw nearer, or; go towards. 
Applied to time, to be nearer its completion; 
to be nearer or at hand. Figuratively, to come 
near; to reſemble; to bring negrer to; to leſ- 
len the diſtance between objects. 
APPRO ACH, S. [from the verb] the act 
of coming nearer to any object; acceſs; means 
uſed to come nearer to a diſtant object., In 
Fortification, uſed iu the,plucal, works thrown 
up by the beſiegers, in order to advance nearer 
to the place beſieged. Lines of approach, are 


\ 


| trenches cut in the ground, the earth of which 


one who ſeizes a malefactor in order to bring“ 


APPREHENSIVE, Adj. of from appre-| 
ſtand, or 


APPREHE/NSIVLY, Adv. [from ap- 


is thrown up in the form of a parapet, on the 
hde towards the enemy, in erder to approach 
the covert way, without being expoſed to the 
cannon of the beſieged. In Mathematics, the 
curve of equable approach, is that wherein a 
body deſcending, by the ſole power of gravity, 
ſhall approach the earth equally in equal times; 
this problem of Leibnitz has been found by 
Maupertuis, to be the ſecond cubical para- 
bola, placed fo, as its cubical progreſſion is 
ETC EEE oc: 
APPRO!/ACHER, S. | from approach and 
er | the perſon who comes nearer to another, 
or advances towards a diſtant object. 
APPROA/CHMENT, S. [from approach] = 
the act whereby the object draws nearer to 
another, 555 ESR Re 
APPROBATION, S. [afprobetio,..Lat.] 
the.acknawledging a thing to be worthy of 
ſſent, and of eſteem, either by a tacit conſent, 
or public confeſſion ;. the act of approving, 
liking, or eſteeming any thing; the confirma- 
tion or ſupport of a thing, © Drop their blood 
in approbation of what, &c,” Shakeſp, _ 
To APPROPERATE, V. A\ | appropero, 
Lat, ] to quicken a thing, with reſpe& to mo- 
tion; to haſten action, applied to the time 
in which it is expeted, _ 55 
To APPROPUNQUE, V. N. to ſhorten, 
applied to time; to draw nearer to. My 
days appropinque to an end.“ Hud b. 
APFPRO'/PRIABLE, Adj. [from appro- 


— 


riate | that which may be confined or re · 
ſtrained to ſomething particular, | 


\ 


To 


AP 8 
To APPRO/PRIATE, V. A. [| affprofrier, 
Fr, from proprium, Lat.] to dedicate, or con. 
tine to a particular uſe; to claim an excluſive 
right to. In Law, to annex as a property. 
ApPPROoꝰPRIATE, Adj. [from the verb] 
peculiar ; conSned, reſtrained, ' or limited to 
ſome peculiar ſenſe, or uſe, _ 544 
ApPROPRIATTION, S. [from appropri- | 
ate] applied to things, the application of 
them to ſome peculiar uſe. Applied to qua- 
lities, the claiming as belonging to one's ſelf, 
in an extraordinary, if not excluſive manner. 
Applied to words, the reſtraining .them.to a 


| 


-particular ſcnſe, or confining them to fignify | relative term, implying the ſuitableneſs of an 


2 particular idea. In Law, the annexing a 
benefice to the proper and perpetual uſe of 
ſome religious houſe. | Wk 
APPROPRIA*'TOR, S. [from aþpproprr- 
ate] one who is poſſeſſed of an appropriated 
MERITS EE Eads hn 2, 
' APPROVANCE, S. from ' approve] a 
word ſeldom uſed. The leaft approvance to 
| beftow.”* Thomſon's Spring. 

To APPROVE, V. A. [approver, Fr. 
from a probo, Lat. | to be pleaſed with; to 

be delighted with from a conviction of merit; 
to make worthy of approbation. To approve 

himſelf to God by righteouſneſs.“ Rogers. 

 APPROYVEABLE, Adj. from approve 
and able] that which, on account ef its merits, 
appears worthy of approbation. = 
| [from approve | 


* 


APPRO/VEMENT, S. 
eonſent, including liking, or approbation. 
APPRO WER, S. {er approve and er, 

of wer, Sax. a men] one who approves ; 
one who puts to the proof, or makes trial of. 
© APPRO'XIMATE, Adj. [from ad, to, 
and proximus, Lat. near] that which approach- 
es near to. RE „ IR, 8 
ApPPROX IMATION, S. | from approxi- 
mate] the coming, or approaching nearer to 
any thing, In Ari:hmetic, a continual ap- 
| proach to a root or quantity ſought, without 
| being able ever to arrive at it exactly. 
APRIL, S. [ Aprilis, Lat.] the fourth 
calendar month in the year; repreſented by 
ancient painters, as a young men in green, 
vi ith a garland of myrtle and hawthorn buds; 
in one hand, primroſes and violets; and in 


the ether the ſign Taurus, 
' A/PRON, S. [from afaran for foran, Sax. 
before ; ſuppoſed by Minſhew to be a contrac- 
tion of afore- one] a part of dreſs conſiſting of 
cloth, Cc. which hangs from the middle 
downwards, worn by the ladies for ornament, 
by artificers to keep their cloaths clean. Ina 
gooſe it fignifies the fat ſkin which covers the 
delly. In Gunnery, a piece of lead which co. 
vers the tovch-hole of a great gun, _ 
A'PRON-MAN, S. from apron and man | 

* man who wears an apron ; a mechanic; a 
word of r:proach, ® You and your apron- 
rien. Shbkeſp. . | 4 0 
Ap ss, S. [a ie, Gr. an arch or vault] 


of a planet's orb 
or perigee, 


about the deſired, end 


great propriety z jufily, or pertinently 
or quickly. Hs learnt: his buſineſs aptiy, 


A QU 


- . 2 © 0 * 5 ag 
if, its. e. either in its 8 


APT, Adj. [from, apeus, Lat.] 6. MW 


relative term, implying the ſuitavleneſy of 1 
thing to precure ſome end; that F 
a tendency t 
| mind- 


| | ; w hich ba 4a 
o. Ready Or quick, applied to th | 
TUDE, $ 7 [F : * fitneſs to bin | . 


Ured,end ; tendency; propenſ 
A PTLV, Adv. [from apt and 5 ai 5 


3 Teagi 


A/PTI 


A rNEss, S. [from 4½ and 0%, F 


means to procure its end. Applied to bod 
tendency ; to minds, diſpoſition, or incu, WM 
tion; to the underſtanding, quickneſs, facility = 
or eaſe in conceiving. e 
A/PTOTE,. S. [from a, Gr. negatin, 
Tl», a caſe] an indeclinable noun, or ſy; 
as has no variation of caſes. f ; 
_ APUS, S. [Lat.] in Aſtronomy, the hin 
of paradiſe, a conſtellation in theS. hemiſpher, 
_ APYRENXY, S. [from a, negative, aj 
zrugg Se, Gr. a fever] in Phyſic, the intery 
between the fits of an intermittent, or h 
entire ceſſation of a continual fever. 
ACA, S. [Lat. water. Agua f 
or ſtrong water, a corroſive liquor, made h 
diſtilling Faris en with calcined vitro, Wn 
or rectified oil of vitriol, in a ſtrong heat, Wl: 


x „ 


Agua marina, aqua marine; in natural Hiſtor, 
a precious ſtone, which takes its name fron 
its ſea-green colour. Agua mirabilis, or the 
wonderful water, is diſtilled from ſpice, 
infuſe in ſpirits of wine, and is a en 
good cordial. Agua regia, the royal water, 
a ſtrong corrofive ſpirit, which diſſolves coli 
and is compoſed of ſpirit of nitre and ſpitit d 
ſea ſalt. Agua vitæ, or water of lite, in 1 
general ſenſe, brandy or ſpirit of wine; but in 
a more confined ſenſe, reſtrained to that ſyiri 
which is drawn from. malt; the other ten 
brandy being appropriated to that which u 
drawn from wine only,  _. 4 

AQUALVCULUS, S. [a diminutive fron 
agua, Lat. water] in Anatomy, that part a 
the belly which reaches from the navel to th: 
pubes, Likewiſe applied to the ſtomach, « 
internal tube; 5 
AQUA RIUs, S, [from agua, Lat. water 
in Aſtronomy, one of the twelve 6gns in the 
ecliptic, which the ſunenters in the beginning 
of January, and derives its name from the ſup 
poſed quantity of ra'n which falls while the 
ſun is in it. In alluſion to which, it is de. 
ſcribed in the Zodiat on globes, in the form d 
a man inclining on an urn flowing with water. 

AQUA'TIC,or AQUA/TICK, Adij. Cagi. 
ticus, Lat. from agua, water | applied to a. 
mals, that which lives in the water. A. 
plied to vegetables, that which grows in iht 
water, | | 


' A'QUEDUCT, or, A!QUADUCT, $ 


nM 
"I 
8 


in Aftrenomy, the higheſt or loweſt point 


[ aqua, Lat, water, and ductus, Lat. a condui, 
Razer a chan. 


R A 
med of ſtone, bricks, or timber, 
ae) water from one place to another, 
3 Anatomy» this term 18 applied to a long 


1 in the ps petroſum. 


AD nn for 


F ter] watery particles. Aqueous humour. 


xx. ak PE IVR 
E.OUILINE, Adj. [from aul, of af hi- 

1 = 6 eagle] reſembling an eagle. 
plied to the nole, hooked , or like an eagle's 


5 . ; VQU OSE, A dj. from aquoſus,Lat, ] watery; 
vs Loading with particles of water. 


osrry, 5. (from aguoſe] wateriſh. 


with particles of water, 


ine, or anno regni, in the year of the 


2 R ABIc, 8. the tongue of the Arabians, 
nach ſof the Hebrew. Arabic is Iikewiſe 
bed to a gum, which diſtils from a thorny 
3 in Arabia, | TRE i A 
BI, Aj. that which, belongs to, 
is uſed in Arabia. Arabic cbaracters, are 
> figures which we make uſe of at preſent 
arithmetic. | | 
A'RABISM, S. [arabiſmus, Lat.] a me- 
aof expreſſion, or idiom peculiar to the 
abs. 8 8 
ARA/BLE, Adj. [from are, Lat. to plow] 
eich is fit for plowing, and to produce 
=. 


A'RAC, or ARRAC, S. [pronounced 


0:5] an excellent ſpirituous liquor, made by 
e Chineſe from cocoa, rice, or ſugar ; the 
wer of which is the beſt: there are two 
ts imported into England, wiz. the Goa and 
tavia, : 
ARACHNOPDES, S. [from afaxvn, Gr. 
ſpider, and e , a form or ſhape] in 
atomp, a fine flender tunic, encompaſſing 
We cryſtalline humour of the eye, which de- 
es its name from its reſembling a cobweb, 
AR /EO/METER, S. [from eza:@-, Gr, 
ia, and jr», to meaſure] in Hydroſtatics, 
tiactroment uſed to diſcover the weight or 
W2vity of fluides. * es 
—_ 4 /E0'STYLE, S. [from a:©-, Gr. 


e ereateſt interval or diſtance which can be 


ur diameters. | 
ARE OT ICS, S. [from agaiov, Gr, ta 
rify] in Pharmacy, medicines which rarify 
thin the blood. 185 | 
ARAVGNEE, [Fr. a ſpider] in Fortifi- 
tion, a branch, return, or gallery of a 
ine. PS | 


|ARA'NEA TUNICA, S. See ARACH- 
OIDES. | FOE 


obweb] that which reſembles a cobweb. 
he @ranegus membrane of the eye.” Derbam, 


a QU E/OUS, Adj. [from agua, Lat. 
s ; or the quality ſo named from its abound- 
15 3 | | 


WF. R. an abbreviature for Anna regina, Q. 


„ Ind. implying ſtrong waters, or ſpirituous 


in, and cue, a column] in Architecture, 


tween pillars; Which is eight modules, or 
N " P « 


ARA NEOUS, Adj. [from aranes, Lat. 


ARB 
ARA/NEA, S. [from arauea, Lat. a. 


cobweb] a filver ore found in the mine of Ca- 
tamito in Potoſi, which reſembles a cobweb, 


being compoſed of threads of pure ſilver. 


ARATORY, Adj. from aro, Lat. to. 
plow] that which relates to plowing, — 
A/RBITER, S. [Lat.] a perſon choſen by 
mutual conſent between two or more parties, 
to decide the ſubject of their diſagreement; 
one who is inveſted with a power to decide any 
difference. © Sole arbiter of the affairs of 
Shnteagam. ” Toxple,. oo? 
A'RBITRABLE, Adj. [arbirror, Lat.] 
arbitrary, voluntary; determined purely by 
the will, without regard to any other motives, 
ARBVYTRAMENT,S. {from arbitror, Lat.] 
choice; or the exerciſe of the will in choofing 
or aſſenting to any thing. In thine arlj- 


| trament it ſtands. Par, Loft, 


ARBITRA/RILY, Adv. [from arbitrary 
and ly] in ſuch a manner as implies a bare 
exertion of the \will, without any regard to 
motives or conſequences; in a deſpotic, tyran- 
nical, or abſolute manner. F 

 ARBITRA/RIOUS, Adj. [from arbitra- 
rius, Lat.] depending entirely on the will;“ 
precarious. ** No precarious exiſtence, or 
arbitrarious dependence on any will,” Norris. 

| ARBITRA/RIOUSLY, Adv. [from ar- 
bitrarious and ly] arbitrarily ; according to 
the mere and obſtinate determination of the 
r e e eee”. 

ARBITRARY, Adj. [arbitrarius, Lat.] 
not reſtrained or determined by any law, or 
reaſons ; capricious, poſitive, deſpotic, and 
P.. I Eo os 

To \'RBITRATE,'V. A. [ar bitror, Lat.] 
to decide or determine a difference; to judge 
of. Uſed neuterly, to give judgment, or pro- 
nounce: ſent ene... 8 : 
 ARBITRA/TION, S. [from arbitror, 
Lat.] the determination of a cauſe by a judge 
mutually choſen by the parties at difference. 

 ARBITRA”TOR, S. [from arbitratus, 
Lat.] a perſon choſen by contending parties io 
determine a difference between them; a deter- 
miner. | „ py 

. ARBVTREMENT, S. from arbitror, Lat.! 
decifion, or determination pronounced by an 
umpire; a compromiſe. | HATES 


Mechanics, that part of a machine which. 
ſupports the reſt; likewiſe the ſpindle or axis 


on which a machine turns, | 


ARBOR PHILOSO/PHICA, S. or the 
philoſophical tree, in Chemiſtry, that which is 
formed for metalline cryſtallizations, which 
reſemble a tree: of this ſort is the Arbor Di- 
ane, formed from a precipitation of filver with 
mercury. Arbor Martis, or the fleel-tree, that 
which is formed from a diſſolution of iron 
filings in ſpirits of nitre. A. bor Porphyriana, 
or Porphyry's tree. In Logic, it is a ſcale of 
beings, conſiſting of three rows. Et 
A'RBOR VITA, 8. or the re of life, in 
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A'RBOR, [Lat.] in Botany, a tree, In 
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of a quack. 


from one foot to the other, which are called 


F a bridge is the vaulted interval between its 


ARC 


Botany, fo called from its perpetual verdure. | antiquity z or a treatiſe on the 


Its branches are flattiſh, bearing leaves ſome- 
what like the cypreſs, and having white cones | 
at the extremity of the branches. ; 

ARBO/REOUS, Adj. [arboreus, Lat. | 
belonging to trees, In Botany, a fungus or 
moſs, which grows on trees, 


- | from os; | 
ARBO RIST, S. [arborifie, Fr. from ar- beacon | the chief ſignal, or DW od = * 
| © The Corniſh arcb- beacen.“ ung, pet 
| ARCHBVSHOP, S. [arcebiſcope, 
ap S., Gr. chief, and menen. 
ARBO ROS, Adj. [from arbor, Lat.] U er, or biſhop] a chief biſhop, or 
tan prelate, having under him 
gan biſhops. 1 | 
ARCHBISHOPRIC, 8. [from 4-23 
and ric] the dignity, Rate, jckiſi 
province belonging to an archbiſhop, Thee 
are two in England, namely, York, and Can 
terbury, the prelates whereof are called i. 
mates, and after fome altercation for ſu 
rity, that of Canterbury was called pri 
all England, and that of York, only 
of England, _ 1 


bor, Lat. a tree] a naturaliſt, who applies 
himſelf peculiarly to ſtudy the nature and cul- 
tivation of trees. 


that which is formed of, or belongs to, trees. 
«Under a ſhady arberous roof. Par. Left. 
A RBOUR, S. [of arbore, Lat. berberga, 
Sax. herberghe, Belg. Herberg, Teut. a houſe. 
Spolt berber by Chaucer ] a kind of ſhady bower, 
or cabin, formed of the branches of ttees, and 
contrived ſo as to admit the air, and keep off 
J ͤĩᷣè VVA 
ARC, 8. {arcus, Lat.], a ſegment, or 
part of a circle, not exceeding a ſemi- circle; 
1333 Fs N 8 | 
ARCADE, S. [Fr.] a continued arch, or 
alk, conſiſting of ſeveral arches united toge- 


ARCA/NUM, . [Lat. in the plural arca- 
na a ſecret; generally applied to the noſtrum 


ARCH, S. | arcus, Lat.] the ſky. See 
' this vaulted arch.“ Shakeſp. In Mathematics, 
part of any curve line, whether it be ellipſis, 
circle, Sc. Arch, in Architecture, is a vault, 
or concave building, bent in the form of an 
arch of a curve, and is divided into circular, 
elliptical, and firaight, Circulur arches are 
either ſuch as are an exact ſemi-circle, or 
whoſe center is in the middle of a line drawn 


ſemi- circular arches, Elliptical arches are thoſe 
which conſiſt of a ſemi - ellipſis, and were for- 


merly uſed inſtead of mantle- trees in chimnies. 


Straight arches have ſtraight edges, both upper 
and under parallel; but both their ends and 
Joints pointing towards a certain center. Arch 


| piers. A txiavighal arch is a gate built with 
None, Sc. and richly ornamented with tro- 
pPhies, Sc, FE LW „ 
To ARCH, V. A. [arcuo, Lat.] to build, 
or form into arches; to cover with arches. 
ARCH, Adj, [from agxze, Gr. chief] 
uſed in compoſition, to expreſs ſomething o 
the firſt rank or order, applied to dignity, as 
archbiſhop : but ſomething ſuperlatiye, applied 
to quantity, as an arch-beretic, and is pro- 
nounced loft before a conſonant, like ch in 


choice, but hard before a vowel, like the Greek | 


XK, or as if the h was dropped. It ſometimes 
Implies a perſon endued with a great deal of 
low cunning, or triflingly miſchievous. © He 
had the reputation of an arch lad at ſchool.” 
Swift, EE | | 

_ ARCHIAIO'LOGY, S. [from ag,, Gr. 


chief, and aſyty©-, an angel] one 
perior order of angels. Likewiſe 
a plant, named alſo Dead Nettle, 


ARC 


* 


ARCH-BE AC ON, S. 


Ly 0 » 


excommunicate, in ſome places prove 
their reſpective jutiſdictions. 
province of an archdeacon. 

deacon. 

of an archduke. 


rity, than others. | he 
ARCHE, S. [from agyn, Gr. the 


ning] in Medicine, the beginning, fuſt perii, 


or firſt attack, of 1 $$. 


an arch. 


or bent in the form 


battle, 


exerciſe # ſhooting with a bow. 


which- likewiſe received its name from 
being raiſed on pillars, built Bo ot 


debating ſpiritual cauſes. The Judge 


ancient, and Aeg, a diſcourſe] a diicourle on 


| court is called the dean of the arches. 
N 7 | | 


ARCHF 


ion, or 


ARCHDE/ACON, S. [archidiacou, Ly, 


archidiacone, or arcediacone, Sax, | a prieſ, 


ARCHDEA*CONSHIP,S, | from arch/a« 
con and ſhip] the office or:dignuty of an arch- 


ARCHDU/CHESS,. S. [from arch un 
ducheſſe, Fr.] the title of the ſiſter or daughter 


ARCHDUKE, S. [arcbidum, Lat.] a dukt 
veſted with ſome greater privilege, or zudbo- 


AR'CHED, FOR pe to arch] crockel 


ARCHER, S. [ archer, Fr.] one who 
ſhoots-with a bow ; or one who uſes a bon 


ARCHERV, S. [from archer] the uta 
AR'CHES-COURT,, S. [ſo called fron 


Bow Church, in London, where it wa kth 


wiſe] the chief and moſt ancient confiiuy 
or court of the archbiſhop of Canterbury, 1 


of the ancients. opinion, G5. Ea 
ARCH-A/NGEL, S. [from 4. ( MW « a: 


of the fl. or pat 
the name 1 ; 


Sax, of | chemi 
M Over. cauſe 
metrope. of bo 
ſeveral uffn 


ſician 
AR 
diaconu 
co, en 


AR 

Perio- efiſcep 
Mate of to, 0. 
Primate AR 


| knowl, 
ral inſt 
wonde! 


veſte@ with authority or juriſdiction over the AR 
clergy and laity, next to the biſhop, either chief, 
through the whole dioceſe, or only a pan of with a 
it, There are fixty in England, who viſt molt ce 
every two years in three, wherein they en- it is a 
quire into the reparations. and moveables be- has 12, 
longing to churches, reform abuſes, ſuſpend, pines, 


will, 


2nd induct all clerks into benefices withig x, 0 


 ARCHDEA/CONRY, S. [from . ad ie! 
con and ric, Sax. | the juriſdiction, office, ot 


the art! 
purative 
uncerta 
ARC 
that w! 
ARC 
Gr. chi 
has the 
ARC 
the art 
ches, « 
conſiſts 
temples 
rength 
fortifica 
teaches 
Koating 
Duilding 
A'R( 
bief, a 
ture, tl 
Which | 
imber 
dr maſt 
ece ; F 
perth 
ARC 
tut, J 
Alchite, 


1 


begin. 


its top 


of U 


. 
Aer V pr, 8. . Lat.] 


”- 41 model, or pattern of any thing. 
are the outward archetypes, 
f our ideas. Watts's Log. 


s, S. [from agu, Gr. a prin- 
eu | o Paracelſus and other 


ciple] a Wor 
al 10 all the viſible changes and operations 


of CHLA/TER, 8. [from ex, Gr. 
hief and $47p% a phyſician] the chiet phy- 
| <cian of A prince, or crowned head. wa 


hdeacon. 0 ES 3 | K 
F 


is exerciſed by, an archbiſhop. 
to, \RCHI'MEDES, a Greek, tamous for his 
| knowledge of mechanics, and inyentor of ſeve- 
ral inſtruments and machines, which are the 
ler even of this enlightened age. 
 ARCHIPE'LAGO, S. [irom ag., Gr. 
chief, and ge, a fea | a ſea 1nterrupted 


has 12,000 iſlands, and that of the Philip- 
ines, 1 1,000 9 8 | 5 

" ARCHITECT, S. Carcbitectus, from ag- 
y, Gr. chief, and ru a work man a 
perſon Ni led in building; who draws plans 
and defigns, conducts the work, a:d directs 


undertaking, or contriver of any deſign. 
ARCHITE/CTLVE, Adj. | from architect] 

that which relates to building or architecture. 
ARCHITECTO/NIC, Adj. [from aN, 


has the power and ſkill of an architect. 
ARCHIT'ECT URE,S.[ architeura, Lat.] 

the art of building: divided into three bran- 

ches, civil, military, or naval. The civil 


temples for worſhip. The military conſiſts in 


fonification. Naval architeFure, is that which 


Dullding, 


imder- building, it is ſtiled the reaſon- piece, 


Ir maſter-beam, In chimnies, the mantle- | 
he ſece; and over jambs of doors, or windows, 


Fur, Lat. an arch, and volutus, volute] in 
:liteRure, the inward contour of an areh; 


CHIDIA'CONAL, Adj. [ from archi-| 
3 Lat.] that which belongs, or relates 


tesches the conſtruction of ſhips, or veſſels 
Boating on the water, and is named ſhip- | inflamed. | Vi 3 

2 5 I ARDENTLV, Adv. [from artent and )] 
ARCHITRAVE, S. [from agyn, Gr. 9 5 
bief, and trabs, Lat. a beam] in Architec- | 
ſure, the loweſt member of the entablature, | times, as derived from ardeur, Fr.] heat, ap- 
"ich lies immediately upon the capital. In|plied to the quality of body; warmth, violence 


| ARCHIVAU'LT, S. fa chivolte, Fr, from 


„ 
lor a band adorned with mouldings running 


on the impoſts. | | | 
ARCHIVES, S. [it has no fingular, from 

archiva, Lat. of arca, a cheft] the places 

| wherein records, or ancient manufcripts are 


nuſcripts themſylves. 
A'RCHON, S. [agyovy, Gr.] in Antiquity, 


ig. to expreſs a principle of motion, the the chief magiſtrate at Athens. 


ARCH-TREA'SURER, S. [from arch 
| man empire. | 5 | 
A'RCHWISE, Adv. [from arch and wiſe, 
from ghiiſe, Teut. a ſhape | in the ſhape or 
form of an arch. —— 


long and large lute, with braſs firings, like a 
theorbo, having each row double, with an 


ehiſcopus, an archbiſhop | that which belongs octave or uniſon, uſed by Italians for a tho- , 


rough baſs. 


che name of the northern conſtellation] nor- 
ern; laying upder, or near the north ſtar, 


ARCTU!RUS, S. [from agzr0;, Gr. a 


the tail of the Great Bear] 4 fixed ſtar of the 


ſtead. 


| raiſing trees by layers. 


hot, burning, inflaming ; applied to thoſe of 


warmly, eagerly, paſſionately, 
A'RDOR, S. [Lat. wrote ardour ſome- 


of affection, applied to the mind. 


which is both lofty and difficult to aſcend. 
Figuratively, ſomething which is both impor- 


- tons 


* 


over the faces of the arch ſtones, and bearing 
preſerved. Figuratively, the records and ma- 
and traaſurer] the great treaſurer of the Ger- 

ARCILB/UTQ, S. [Ital.] in Muſe, a 


ARCTIC, Ad; [from ae, Gr. a bear, 5 


| called Arctos. Arctic circle, a leſſer circle of 
the ſphere, parallel to the equinoQtial, and 
66 deg. 30 min. diſtant from it towards the 
with a cluſter of iſlands 3 the ZEgean ſea is north pole. 9 

moſt commonly meant by this word, though .[ , 
it is a general term; that of the Caribbees| bear, and aovg, a tail, becauſe ſituated near 


firſt magnitude in the conſtellation Bootes. 
[Lat. 3o deg, 57 min. N. Long. 19 deg. 
55 min, 52 ſec. of Libra, according to Flame | 


ARCUATE, Adj. [from arcuatus, Lat.] 
the artificers employed in carrying it on. Fi-|bent in the form of „ 

puratively, any one who is author of any grand] ARCUATION, S. [from arcuo, Lat. to 
bend] the act of bending any thing; the ſtate 
of being bent. In Surgery, a bending of tbe 
bones, which appears in the caſe of the rick- 
ets; the protuberance of the fore parts of 
Gr. chief, and Tex/wv, an artificer] that which |the body, with the bending of the bones of 


the ſternum. In Gardening, the method of 


A/RDENCY, S. [from ardent] applied to 

the affeCtions, warmth applied to Rudy, ac- 
conſiſts in erecting habitations for men, or|tivity. 3 F 
A RDENT, Adj. [ardens, Part. Lat. from 
engthening and fortifying places, named ardes, to burn] applied to the qualities of body, 


the mind, fierce, vehement, violent, paſſionate, 


ARDUOUs, Adj. [ardaus, Lat.] a thing 


tant, ſublime, and difficult to comprehend. 
ARE, the thigd perſon plural of the verb 
Lam, uſed when we ſpeak of two or more per- 
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AR G 


ſens, and ſeems to be derived from their, eru, 


* 


AR 


5 to debate. ec To Arp: ' ” 5 „ 
Fee e. en e . WY 
wh e on plural, Runic. Are] many laws argue ſo m Tealon, «eg. 1 
E 2 in Muſic, epplied by Guido Rheni | To charge, © prove 5 Par, Li | 5 
to t . loweſt note in his ſcale or gamut. A/RGUER, S. Lege. conſequence, 11 
Wes e 1 the ag jor ay makes uſe of reaſons in order 10 ae | the 

zen any lines or limits, Any urface, | truth, or raif iction! Mnce an 
ſuch as the floor of a room, th 1 vg Annes eee 
Fd | | » e vacant part other; a reaſ; * a 01 ind of als Ky 
- rage of an amphitheatre. In deen cn ARGUMENT . i | — 
0 ns NE 1 the lines bounding | Lat. ] a reaſon broveht 8 eng argument, 1 

, oned in the ſquare part of any mea- any thing; the ſubj 2 Or dich acy 
ſure. In Phyfic, it is a ſpecies of the Alepeci y thing ; the ſubject of any diſcourf c 2 
| pecies of the Alepecia, writing; a conciſe vi Y Ulcourſe incl 
_ AREFA'*CTION, S. [from arefacio, Lat. ] | dif 83 2 concile view of the heads of ; 18 
the act of making dry, or the ſtate 7 727 .] | 4ifcourſe. In Law, a cauſe, debate, 5 noble 
: of drying, | a controverſy. In Rhetorii TY: it Al 
PARENATEOLS, a, om aa, Lo ite gin tf, i amen, Ml 29 
7 | and; andy. „„ fen 2, Þ 1 TR a got 
BE or ad bers * Om arena, Lat.] in| tional wk "2a * ſeck another prope "a 
| . bath, wherein the patient fits | ARGUME/NTAL, Adi (fer 3 Gr. 
N © 8 eet upon hot ſand, and has it caſt | that which is formed nem ie ae: wi Wor 
aRTN OSL. A N reaſon ; belonging to argument; r. may Pha 
1 E, Adj. [from arena, Lat.] ARGUMENTA/TION. 8. Fe ening, | chus, 
| ee with ſand, ne ment] the evincing the wrath 6r A 1 ag 
Fs | 5 Adj. [a dimiovtive from | propofit on by reaſoning ; the act a bet 
ie of ſmall ſand, FE ſeth, 
"AREO'La, S. [Lat.] in Anatomy, the ARGUMENTA'TIVE, Adj. [fron tice 4 
| 2 Ad Us, S. If the nipple. EE un. eon Mas of . ledge 
| \GUS, S. [from Ag», Gr. for] tions of reaſon; rnd, para, he deduce ous; 
Mars, and 19 2. hill or plain, an emi-| ARIA, J Lal.] in Mate an the f 
eue. B 2 belonging to Athens, re- Ja tune a ee uſic, an alt, a ſony, man, 
| markable for the integrity of their decifions| Af RIAN, Adj. [from Arlus, he! r 
2 10 | dj. hs 
who ſat in the open air in the night time. belonging to Ae en, founder] Al 
; ND hr a [ from age rn, Gr. vir- ſabſtantively for one of as oo of A » WT 
tue, and Xoy©», a diſcourſe] a treatiſe on vir- | preſbyter 1 2 i 
gy bein : T0 yter in 320, who h i 
| fophy. W Ethics, or Moral Philo- though the Word, was ga, © ita * 
| ED AN I | with reſpect to his Deit ee i 
5 1 or AR COL, S. the hard leesf ARIANISNI, S. Me 3e the pri + 
8 to the ſides of wine veſſels, called ciples maintained by the Arians, "I with 
"——_ TV 
_ A/RGENT, Adj. [from argentum, Lat. of moiſture or dr . 2 - 
22 - - which reſembles filverz ſilvared. of jaſenſibility ot want of a 2 . 
In Heraldry, the white colour in the arms of tion, © Tl „ 28 
gentry ; expreſſed by engrayers by a total omil- tions.“ Norris ann * 
Son of Ines in en.. - |. A'RIES, 8, [Lats] in Aftradomy, +6 ee 
ERIE : = LEN 3 . ; L in b flo | N 
. eee ee the rt of the teas ee 
| 9 | ing with ſilver; or] ſigns in the zodiac which the ſun enters; hi | 
the covering any body with a thin or nie N. 3 ; which the jun enters; bie. Al 
plate of ſilver; ſilvering. | TY g _s it N 2 = tho „ech cheſt 
_ A'RGIL, S. [argilla, Lat.] potter's clay. animal. NM 7 25 8 lad, 3 
PF Ak bf gle) 6 ART I even 
. | tter $ clay. | t or toe 77 a | 
. N Adj {from 2 10 conſiſt- * e eee 2 nd 
ene the nature of clay. Sand ARIETATION. 1 : - 
| and orgllaus earth.” Brozon's Pulp. Err. [the af of ATION, 5. [from Gs. 
TE 4 8. [Or.] in Antiquity, the ſhip? with a battering ram; the collifon af pit AR 
| wo the Argonauts per formed their famous | ticles with each other, Tumultyary m4 Eelg 
FEY all itton. In Aſtronomy, a ſouthern con- | tions and aric:ations of oih | oarticlt. t h 
ſtellation of fixed ſtars. | Jabs |} 468; tons of ocher pertickes _ 
any e Ad 8. a company of iluſ- ARVGHT, Adv. [from a expletive, and * 
0 . reeks who attended Jaſon in his | right, of vilt, Sax. ] truly, juſtly, or conſiſtent pur; 
| 8 Lg to fetch the golden fleece from | with law; properly, 5 Goh 4 mannet/ hat p 
p 3 | as to attain the deſired end. Dire& nue ent 
ka L ARGUE, V. N. [arguo, Lat.] to nol Rb Sores 9 Direck 0/4 1 0 
eee e eee To ARTS E, v. N. [its Pret. ard Pa Wi 
. >. 1 Ys fo perſuade co bring (iſen; from ariſan, Sax. vii ſen, Belg. rely 


reaſons fer or again/ to pled, or handle; 


1s from it 


Dan.] to aſcend; move upwar 
| etz 


5 
ARM 
s from ſleep; to change 
\ Gtring or ſtanding; to come 

Bd ours from. vifible ; to come out of 
in newy te ow or proceed from. 
$ the © STOCRACY , 8. [from agi. O. Gr, 
0 be beſt, or greateſt, applied to dignity, and 
WG; tosgovern, or rule] in Politics, a 
1 2 þ government wherein the ſupreme 
3 N in the nobility. 
WE wer is lodged in 3 
S TOCRATICAL, Adj. [from ar M- 
bac] that which partakes of ariſtocracy, or 
. e a government adminiflered only by 
WS nobles. | 
_ ARS) 1 
Ali ſtocratical a 
i | : . reſemble | 
= ARiSTOLO'CHIA, S. [La 
| Gr, and Aa, = N 
wx are three ſpecies. „ 
1 is T0 TI, 8. he ſon of Nicoma- 
W c<us, born at Stagyra, in the 348th year be- 
fore Chriſt, a diſciple of Plato, whole tenets 
he afterwards oppoſed, and founded another 
ſect, called the Peripatetic, from his prac- 
| tice of philoſophizing walking; his know- 
ledge was univerſal,” but his opinions errone- 
ous; however, they were reckoned for ages 
E the ſtandard of. truth, till our great country 
man, Sir Iſaac Newton, deſtroyed his phy- 
bes, and Mr. Locke exploded his metaphyſics. 
E ARISTOTE'LIAN, Adj. [from Ariſtotle | 
| azreeable to the doctrine of Ariſtotle. 

ARVTHMETIC, S. [from apfwuog, Gr. 
number] in Mathematics, the art of number- 
| ing, calculating, or computing with exact- 
neſs and eaſe; or the method of finding, from 
certain numbers given, others, whoſe relation 
with the given numbers is known, 


.ch; to set up * 


TOCRATICA/LNESS, S. [from 
nd neſs ]that quality which makes 
an ariſtocracy. | 

t. from apip ©», 
birthwort; of 


tie] that which is performed by numbers, 
agreeable to ſome rule in arithmetic, — 08 

ARITHMET!ICALLY, Adv. [from aritb- 
metica! and iy] that which is performed ac- 
[cording to ſome rule of arithmetic, and con- 
ſs or figure. 5 


ARK, 8. [from area, Lat. a cheſt] a 
cheſt, or coffer, applied in Scripture, to the 
vehicle in which Moſes was expoſed in the 


or 


covenant, the pot of manna, and Aaron's rod, 
were kept, But more particularly the veſſel 
bullt by Noah, to preſerve himſelf, family, 


11 and the whole race of terreſtrial and aerial ani- 
ring mals, from the flood. 15 5 

pit ARM, S. [earm, eorm, Sax. arm, Dan. 
2 welg, and Teur, | the member, or limb, which 
lex, eaches from the fhoulder to the hand; but 


More properly, according to anatomiſts, begin- 
Ing at the ſhoulder, and ending at the elbow. 
Iguratively, the branch of a tree, In Statics, 
it part of a beam which reaches from the 
enter, or point, where it is hung, to the end. 
n Geography, a branch of the ſea, which 
uns into the land, EO OR es 


ARITHMETICAL, Adj. [from arithme- 


Nile; the cheſt wherein the two tables of the 


"Am 
To ARM, V. A, [armo, Lat.] to fur- 


niſn with weapons; to cap, caſe, or cover 
with metal, applied to the load ſtone, or the 
ſhoes of a horſe. 2 N 
To ARM, V. N. to take arms; to be 
provided againſt any attack, either of an ene- 
my or caſualty. . 0 
ARMA DA, S. [Span.] a fleet of men of 
war, applied by way of eminence to that great 
one fitted out by the Spaniards, with an inten- 
tion to conquer this iſſand, in 1538. 8 
 ARMADULLO, S. [Span.] a four-footed 
animal of the Brazils, "I IE 
ARMAMENT, 8. [armamentum, Lat.] 
any place wherein arms are placed; great pro- 
viſions of military ſtores, F iguratively, an 
army, but moſt commonly appliet to a fleet of 


[ 


men of war. _ | | 
A'RMAN, S. among Farrier 
tion for reſtoring a loſt appetite, . 
ARMATURE, S. [armatura, Lat.] 
a military dreſs to defend the body from 
the attack of an enemy in battle; any 
thing to defend the bedy from external in- 
ZZ IIS I, a 
_ ARMED, Adj. [from arm] in Heraldry, 
applied to beaſts and birds of prey, when their 
teeth, horns, feet, beak, talons, or tuſks Sc. 
are of a different colour; as, © A falcon 
armed”, Armed chair, an elbow chair, or one 
which has reſts for the arms, or elbows. _ 
A/RMAGAUNT, Adj. [from arm and 
gaunt, for gewwant, of gewannian, Sax. to con- 
ſume, or grow lefs | lender or ſtarved. © An 
armagaunt ſteed.“ Shakeſp, BEES 
| ARMVUGER, S. [Lat.] an 
that bears arms, - 


„ a conſec- 


eſquire one 


ſomething that is circular, in alluſion to the 
ſurrounding of a bracelet. Armillary ſphere, 


is compoſed of ſeveral braſs circles, which re- 


preſent thoſe of the horizon, meridian, eclip- 
tie, Ee. drawn on the globe, 
A'RMINGS, S. [plural] in a ſhip, are 


{ white, or red cloths hung fore and aft on the 


| outſide of a ſhip; thoſe on the tops are named 


top armin gs. 


ARM 


[YNIANS, S. [from Arminius] the 
followers of Arminius, a famous miniſter at 
Amſterdam ;z who, in the 16th century, ſepa- 
rated from the Calviniſts, holding, that predet- 
tination was not abſolute, but conditional 
that Chriſt hath not only redeemed all, but 
that there is an univerſal grace given to all 
mankind ; that grace is not an irreſiſtible 
principle; that man is a free agent, always at 
liberty to obey all the motions of the Holy 
Ghoſt, or reſiſt them; that with reſpect to 
perſeyerance, a man may, after juſtification, 
ahr Dew chmess onto na”: 
ARMI/POTENCE, S. | from arma, Lat. 
arms, and potentia, Lat, power] power, or 
owerfulneſs in war. | 


ARMUPOTENT, Aj. [armip 


atens, Lat. ] 
powerful, 


AR/MILLARY, Adj. [from armi lla, Lat.] 


dreſſes another in armour,  _ 


ARP 


powerful, or ſtrong in the field, in arms, or 


ARO Rs k. 8. 


ARR 
hand Zun, Carabing 


at war. er | | fuſee, or caliver. , . + - whe 
AR#MISTICE, S. [armiftitium, Lat. of.ar- | A/RQUEBUSIER,,.S, {from aroug,,r... 
ma, Lat. arms, Ind ie, to ſtop] a ſhort trace, [er] one Who carries, or Aalen, f 
or a ceſſation from arms for a ſhort time. quebuſGm. Iv 5] 


_ A/RMLET, S. [diminutive . from arm] a 
mall arm of the fea, Figuratively, a brace- 
let, or ſome ornament worn on the arm. 
„What tings and armlets ſhe can find.“ 
Done. | | - | | | 
ARMO/RITAL, Adj. [from armor, Lat.] | 
that which belongs to the coat or eſcutcheon 
of a family. Enfigos armoria l. 
AR/MOUR, S. [armure, Fr.] a cover for 


the body, to defend it from the inſtruments of | 
to diſpoſe, or put in order, including the 
condary idea of art, or skill. 


war; warlike harneſs. FER 
5 ARMOYURER, S. [armorier, Fr. ] one who 
makes, forges, or ſells armour; one who 


_  AR/MOURY, S. [a%nvire, Fr.] a place 
where arms are kept. Figvratively, artas 
„ Celeftial armoury. Par. Loſt, An enfign, 
eſcutcheon, or family coat, El 
ARMOUR-BEA/RER, S. [from arm and 
Bear] he that carries the arms of another, In 
Romances, a knight's eſquire. 81 8 
ARMS, S. [not uſed in the ſingular, arma, 
Lat.] all kinds of weapons, whether offen. 
ve or defenſive. Figuratively, a ſtate of hoſ- 

_ Lility between two nations; war. To arms, 
to arms, to arms. In Heraldry, the badges of 
Aau.iſtinction, eſcatcheons, or other marks of 
Honour, given by ſovereigns, and borne on 
banner, ſhields, or coats. 5 | 
ARM, S. ſ[arme, Fr.] a co_leQion of 
men armed, commanded by their proper of- 
ficers, Figuratively, a great number. An 
army of good words. Shaleſp. Varian 2 
AROMATIC, 7 Aj. ipicey ; fragrant ; 
 AROMA/TICAL, \ ſtrong- feented, or ſmel-. 
Ham. | 
AROMATICS, S. [not uſed in the fingu- 
Har] ſpices, or any ſtrong- ſcented, fragrant, or 
 high-tafted body. 5 
To AROMA/TISE, V. A. [from aroma, 
Lat.] to mix or ſcent with ſpices. Figura- 


ö 


tively, to make any thing agreeable, which] 
in its own nature would be loathſome. As 


though aromatized by their converſion.” 
Bron. 2 e 
AROUND 


all ſides. 
encompaſſing; round about. 
brows. Dr ye. 
To A RO USE, V. 


to raiſe up; to ſtimulate. 
ARPE/GGIO, S. [ 


ſtinctly one after another, by a purling o 


rolling of the hand on ſtringed inſtruments, 


beginning at the loweſt 


in Law, to ſet a thing in order, or 
trial. 

cuſe; to charge with crimes. 

for want of knowledge. J 

_ ARRAVGNMENT, 8. 

the act of trying a perſon u 

accuſation, or charge. 


the act of putting or placing things into ore 
I 


E 


that they were properly accoutred. 


that which remains unpaid. Applied to rent, 


[in Law, the ſeizing, or apprehending/a man, 


„Adv. fd la ronde, Fr. rundt, 
Dan. in a circle; in a circular manner; on 
Uſed as a prepoſition, encircling ; 
% Around his 
A. [from a and reuſe, 
of areyſer, Dan. or ariſen, Sax.] to wake from 
ſleep; or excite an indolent perſon to action; 


+ Ital.] in Muſic, the 
making the notes of à chord to be heard di- 


4 ; . , AT 7 
A/RRACE, S. See Arne, cling gt 
To ARRAIGN, V. A. farraige, $3 
or fit it oz 
to andixt; t 80. 


, 2Fraign.yu 
{from a 


pon an ind 


Applied to writings, 


a 
x 


To ARRA/NGE,. v. A. [amange,b 
k. 


ARRA/NGEMENT, S. Ihm away 


including the idea of {ki!}, art, or judgment 
A/RRANT, Adj. from errant, Fr.] n. 

torious, infamous. | „ ; 
A'RRANTLY, Adv. {from arrar and h] 
man. 


in a notorious, infamous, or ſhameful 
ner. Bon” 

ARRAY, S. [See the verb] the order h 
which an army is drawn up to give battle: 
dreſs, or external ornaments. In Lau, Fi 
ranking or placing a jury in proper order, 
TO ARRA/Y, V. A. [from array, Fr, 
array, raye, Teut. order! in. Military aflain 
to place an army in proper order to engage. Ty 
deck, .embelliſh, or agorn with dreſs, 
ARRA/Y ER, 8. from array and c of. 
ficers that had the care of ſoldiers, and wy 


ARRE/AR, S. j{from arriere, Fr, beiin 


it ſignifies that which has been due ſome tin, 
and is not diſcharged. "i ts 
ARREST, S. {from arreſter, Fr. to fy] 


thereby depriving him of bis liberty by ie 
| proceſs, either for debt, or any offence agant 
the law; a ſtopping or reſtraint from proceed 
ing in an undertakings 8 -.. - 
To ARRE/ST, V. A. [from arrefier, Ft. 
to apprehend by virtue of a writ from a colt 
of Juſtice; to ſeize any thing by law; tout 
upon; to:ſtap, with-hold, or bind; to fp 
-bady.in- motion. TTY IIS. 
_ ARRET, S. [arret, Fr.] the decifion of 1 
ſovereign court, or court of judicature; reſta- 
bling our acts of parliament. 1 

af 


ARRE/TED, Aj. [ from arrefatu, 
Lat.] in Law, imputed or laid to, ple 
one that is brought, and charged with ac 


before a judge. | "" 

 ARRIF/RE-FIEF, S. Fr.] a fel dey 

dent on another. Arriere vaſ/al is the nal 

of a vaſſal. . 1 3s, 240-164 
ARRUVAL, S. I from arrive] the cm 

to any place, either by fea or land. Tiga 

tively, the attainment of any deſign. 


II ago 
Ouer 0 
ous, 

ance 
nfuſic 
xtrem 
doiſon 


Loerie 
mec 
rom |; 
lends 
ure 0 
emp! 


= 


r 


dually upwards, 


note, and riſing gra- 


| ARRVVANCE,' 8. [from arrive] 0... 


* 


4 


10 ſhore] to come 


e OE, ar ARROGANCY, 8. 
A OGANCE, or ARAUDANET , 
"I 1 5 * antia, Lat.] the aſſuming or claim- 


ART 


—_— ** 1 to comes © Expectaney of more lative thereto is a ſeience. But theſe terms 
pany erp 5" Shake 5 3 TT | being uſed promiſcuouſly by authors, for want 
9 K at Sha v. A. [from arriver, Fr.\ of affixing certain ideas to their words, the word 


art is ſometimes uſed for ſomething acquired, 


iT Figuratively, to attain, or] in oppoſition to that which is implanted by 


nature. A trade; cunning ; artfulneſs ; ſpe- 


into liberal and mechanic. 'The /iberal arts, 


5 5 "to one's ſelf more honour or merit, than are thoſe which conſiſt in the application, or 


WT: properly our due, 
sees, Lat.] ſelf-conceited ; havghty. | 
We” nos ANTLY, Adj {from arrogant 


exerciſe of the mind; the mechanic, thoſe which 


AR/ROGANT, Part. [from arrogans, Part. conſiſt in the exerciſe of the body, or hand, and 


make uſe of machines to attain their ends, 
ARTERIAL, Adj, [from artery] that 


® 204 ] in an arrogant, ſelf-conceited, or which belongs to, or is contained in, an artery. 


WE haughty wanger. 


ching or qui 


4 


! 


# 5 


. unto themſelves.— By 


things appear in relief by proper ſhades, 


WE frrow-bead, 1 oo 4 
nich was uſually armed with ſteel. 


E pf arrows, 66 Sharp fleet of ar oaby ow 'r. 
r. Lf. Seldom uſed, Fr) 


, Teut.] the poſteriors. Figuratively, th 
K part of any thing: as, © The cart's, 


would not hang an arſe.” Hud. 


J when applied to them] in Botany, the perſi-] the gout 3 that which has ſomething like - 
* V 5 
Pl ARSENAL, 8. [ arſenal, Fr, arſenale, Ital, ] Brown's Vulg. Err, 

- þ royal or public magazine; or place wherein 

1 | 


bl} warlike ores are kept, or forged. 


ft. Ir ay, a man or male, and , 10 con- 
our! | 

eye ous, volatile, uninflammable, min ral ſub- 
A | 


doiſon. | 


ling, or having the properties of arſenic, 
ART, 8. art, Fr. of ars, Lat.] an ab- 


ection of certain rules from obſervation and 


arſe. To KEE EET e 
A*R TFULNESS, S. [from artful and neſt! 


hang an arſe, a low. phraſe, to Joiter or ſtay 4 
behind ; to be ſluggiſh or tardy. © The other] the quality of performing any th ing wich 8kill, 


ARTERIO/ TOM, S. arφ,ia, Gr, 


o AR ROG ATE, V. A. [from arroga- from agrnęta, and T£{4vw, to cut] in Surgery, 
. um, ſupine of arrogo, Lat.] to lay claim to a the opening an artery with a langet, in order 
4 „ ality which does not belong to us. to draw blood from thence, 15 e 


. - — 


esse to herſelf.” Tilt. Arrogated| ART ERV, S. [arteria, Lat. of ag, Gr, 


and rng, to keep] in Anatomy, a membrana- 


5 a [of arrondir, Fr. ] in| ceous, elaſtic, conical tube, internally ſmooth, _ 
Heraldry, according to Diederot, the making] without valves, which decreaſes in its dimen- 
5 Dear t | | fron, in proportion to the number of its bran- 
= 'AR/ROW, S. Larve, Sax. Jara, Span.] S et | BD 
. f:nder piece of round wood pointed, barbed, heart, and to diftribute it to the lungs, and 
WE nd hot out of a bow; diſtinguiſhed from a other parts of the body; that which has its 
3 art, becauſe that was: thrown by the hand, origin from the right ventricle of the heart, is 
b-beach is a ſharp point of an arrow, called the pulmonary artery, and that which 


ches, deſtined to receive the blood from the 


oy 


| riſes from the left, the aorta, 


AR/ROWY, Adj. [from arrow] confiſting| . A'RTFUL, Adj. {from art and full} per- 
TIM r.“ | formed according to the rules of art, including. 


the idea of skill, judgment, or wiſdom, 


ARSE, S. [ears,.S *. aers, ters, Belg. ar S,; 8 ARTFULLY, Adv. [from artful and ly] 
the hind in ſuch a manner as ſhews à deal of cunning. 


or the attaining an end by cunning. 


\RSE-SMART, S. [fo called from its] ARTHRUTIC, or ARTHRITICAL, Adj; | 
affecting the poſteriors with exquiſite pain! [from abTiGg, Gr.] gouty ; or occaßoned by 


joints. They have arthritica! analogies,” 


ARTHRVTIS, S. [from ag, Gr. a joint] 


A RTICHORE, S. [artichaut, Fr. arti» 


zer or kill] in Natural Hiftory, a ponde- choca, Span- artiſchect, Teut.] in Botany, 


the cinera. Linnæus ranges it in the 15 h 


ance which gives whiteneſs to metals by] ſect. of his 19th class. There are three 
nfuon, but deſtroys theic malleability, is ipecies, The 1ruit is like the cone of a pine- 
xtremely corroſive, cauſtic, and a firong] tree. Tk „ 


A/ &TICLE, 8. [of articulus, Lat. a joint] 


ARSE/NICAL, Adj. [from arſenic] con-| in Grammar, a word ſet before a ſubſtantive, 


to diſtinguiſh and limit its ſignification. In 
Engliſh, we uſe two ſorts, the definite, and 


act or metaphyico] term, implying a col-| inoefigite. A is the indefinite, and the defi- 


nite, We ulg them betore a ſobſtantive, a8 


cxcrience, by which any thing may be per-| a man, but not beiore adjrctiyes, unleſs whey 
"med, or any end obtained; diſtinguiſhed ” 

em lccence dy its obje ck. It the object be miniſter. But when ſuch, what, as, and ſo, 
tended by the application of roles, or re-|come before a ſubſtantive, the article is 
que practice, then it is an art; but if con- 
empatel only with reſpect to its different 
pprarances, the collection gf obſervations re- Ude as Welle. They arg not ſet before pro- 


they are followed by a ſubRantive, ns a ⁊uiſe 


placed between them; as, ſuch a man; what 
a fool; . little a coat; os grear a comman- 


HR no ans, 


culation. We have likewiſe the diviſion of arts 


in Pbylic, a diſeaſe which affects the joints; 
ARSE/NIC, S. [agotroy, Gr. from age, | the gout, © | „ e 


— 
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Manner. 


ART 
nouns, unleſs they include a ſubſtantive in 
them. They are not put before nouns uſed 
in a general ſenſe, particular names of virtues, 
metals, or proper names, unleſs they are 
uſed as appellatives, or ſome ſubſtantive is 
underſtood ; as The Norwich, i. e. the ſip 
Norwich. The Thames, the word river being 
underſtood. The word article likewiſe implies 
the heads of a diſcourſe, or the different 
ſubjects it treats of, In Commerce, a 
ſingle tranſaction, thing, or parcel in an gc- 
eount. 

To A/RTICLE, V. N. [See ARTICLE 


| 


the noun] to make conditions, or terms ; to 


ſtipulate; to bind or oblige a perſon to ſerve 
another under certain conditions. He ar- 
- zicled him for three years,” He was an ar- 
ticled elerk.“ e 
Ak TyYcLAR, Adj. [from articulus, Lat.] 
a joint] in Phyſic, a diſeaſe which affect the 
joints. thy | AIDS 
ARTVCULATE, Adj. [from articulus, 
Lat.] in its primary ſenſe, applied to bodies 
which are joined together, and may be bent 
without being pulled afunder. Applied to 
the voice, it implies, that its ſounds are 
diſtinct and vatied, but connected together, 
ſo as to form words. FW 
To ARTVYCULATE, V. A. {articuler, 
Fr. } to pronounce ſyllables, or words, in a 
_ giftint manner, ERF 
ART CULAT ELV, Adv. [from articu- 
late and 4] in ſuch a manner as to pronounce 
the ſyllables of words diſtinctix. 
© ARTICULATION, S. [from 
in Anatomy, the juncture of two bones in 
ſuch a manner, that they may be bent without 


deing pulled aſunder. Applied to the voice, 


the modulations and variations of the voice, 
which are ſo connected as to form ſyllables or 
. 5 e 
ARTIFI CE, S. | artifice, Fr. artificiom, 
Lat, an indirect method of attaining one's 
end; a pretence, ſtratagem, fraud, or contri- 
Vance, - RI TED 
_ ARTIFFCIAT,, Adj. [artificiel, Fr.] 
ſomething made by art, in oppoſition to the 


— 


productions of nature; ſomerhing counterfeit,” 


Artificial lines, are thoſe which are drawn 
upon a ſector, or ſcale, to repreſent fines and 
A N FR 

ARTIFVFCTALLY, Adv. [from artificial, 
and ] in an artſul, cunning, crafty, cr tkilful 


— 


_ ARTVLLERY, S. fa plural noun, artil- 
lerie, Fr, front artiller, Fr. to furniſh with 
arms] the heavy engines of war, ſuch as 
cannon, bombs, Ce. In 2 general ſenſe, any 
weapons uſed in battle. | 5 


ARTISAN, S. [Fr.] 


leaſt exerciſe of the underſtanding; a low 
mechanic, manuf-Aurer, or tradeſman, 


ARTIST, S. [artifte, Fr.] one who excels| or | 
in thoſe arts which require good natural parts 34 AICENDING, 


{ 


articulate] 


4 


properly applied to 
thoſe profeſſors of trades, which require the 


LS Ree eee, ae ee —v—y— 4 


ASC 
or one who underſtands both the 
practice of the art which he 2 8 

A RTL ESS, Adj. Ktan art and 
without art, d n, c | t, or cunning, K 
ARTLESSLT, Adv. [from art ws 
inla ſimple, innocent, and unde ning . 

AS, Conjunct, [all, ra. refertins + 
an action, or time paſt, in the mw. 
when it anfwers fo, or h 
that. © Sp uncertain, as they require 2 
deal of examination. Bac. Ina py 2 
reſpect;ʒ as far as a particular relation exten 
like, or of the ſame kind, By an ellphy 
for as if. Referring to the preſent tine ; 
implies tomething done, during that particuly 
action, at the ſame time. Whiſtled 4 he 
went.“ Dryd. According to, or in vie 
manner. Ac they pleaſe." Boyle, Anine, 
ing to, like, or ſame, it is uſed as a relay 
and implies hich, © The ſame crime, a, 
committed.“ When at the beginning of m 
ſentences immediately following each othe,j 
denotes a likeneſs or compariſon beta 
them. Anſwering ſo, it implies conditiy, 
or the ſame manner. Some peculiztiy a 
tuell as bit face. Locke, ; 
| A/SAPH, Sr. S. the name of a ciy ü 
Flintſhire, in North Wales, on the conky 


ame #9 « 
uch, it K 


ence of the rivers Cluyd and Elwy, they 4 
called in Welch Lhan Elwy; but it ty to d. 
its name from St. Aſaph, who was goveny take 
of a monaſtery in this place. It has 2 ſail A 
market on Saturday, and is 159 compu, er | 
jor 212 meaſured” miles from Lond, tion 
Lat. 53 deg. 18 min. N. Long. 3 deg, . A 
min. W. TEEN e, ee the 
ASBE'STINE, Adj. [from ac gz, O. enpr 
ſomething which eannot be deſtroyed by fü. =. 
' ASCARIDES, S. {from aoxag{s, Ci. ploy 
leap} ſmall, white, round, and ſhort worn, mor 
To ASCE/ND, V. N. [ofcendo, Lat.] U A 
riſe-upwards from the earth. Figurative, i bout 
advance from any degree of 'knowletge degr 
another. In Genealogy, to trace a pedigtt oth: 
backwards towards its firſt founders, A 
' ASCE/NDABLE, Adj. {from aſcnd an Cr, 
able; of abal, Sax. poſſibility, or power] du tant 
which may be aſcended, * at ce 
- ASCE/NDANT, S. {from aſcendant, Ft] ther 
in Morality, ſuperiority or influence, whetth heac 
one man or thing unreaſonably dials u 4 
tyrannizes over another. In Aſtrology, tit in N 
| hotoſcope, or degree of the ecliptic, wiid pall 
| riſes above the horizon at a Perſon's bit 18 re 
Figuratively, the greateſt height or perfedlis. A 
In Genealogy, anceſtors, or thoſe nend by. 
the root of a pedigrez. Uſed adjetint Kent 
| for ſomething ſuperior to, or influenci A 
another, rt... Lat, 
ASCE'NDENCY, S. {from afin, - + 
bias; an vndue influence, or ſuperiority, | w_ 
ASCENDENS, Part. from aſcr64) "WR e, 
Anatomy, thoſe parts which carry the hun is 2 
or fluids upwards, or towatds the head, de * 


7 - * . 


a0 


CEP 


No, Part. {from afcendent, 
1 gb upwards from the earth. In 
5 ö Aſtronomy, thoſe degrees, Or - 4 * which are 
. 5 een the horizon. The aſc ing node of Aa 


WM : oint of its orbit, wherein it 
* 2 Saen towards the north. _ 
* ASCE/NSION, 8. [from aſcenfo, Lak a 
2p; #* ation upwards. In Divinity, the miraculous 
a 7 aſcent of our Saviour, when he went to 
even in the fight of bis apoſtles.  Aſcetifion, | 
nn Aſtronomy, is either right or obligue, The 
WE 1:7-rence between right and oblique 2 | 
is what the aſtronomers mean by a cenſional 
W Fence. This name is likewiſe given to an 
iiand in the Atlantic, lat. 7 deg. 5 min. S. 
td long. 17 deg. 20 min. W. from its being 
covered on Aſcenſion day. 8 Fe 
AscENSIVE, Adj. [from aſcenſus, Lat.] 
mat which is in motion upwards z that which 
is in a rifing ſtate. * 
= ASCE/NT,S. (from aſcenſus, Lat.] motion 
WE vowards; the place by which an eminence 
WE may be climbed. Figuratively, a high place 
or eminence. In Phyfics, the aſcent of fluids 


cc"  —- — —— — 3 * 


FE ſurfaces, &c. In Logic, a kind of argu- 
nent, wherein we riſe from particulars to uni- 


Ws verſals. 1 
To ASCERTAVIN, V. A. [acertener, Fr.] 
WS to determine the ſignification of any word; to 
WS take away all doubt. = 8 Es 
= ASCERTA/INER, S. [from aſcertain and 
er] one who limits or determines the fignifica- 
tion of a doubtful expreſſion. 1 
= ASCERTA'INMENT, S. | from aſcertain] 
W the determining the fignification of a doubtful 
| exprefſion z a ſettled rule or ſtandard. | 
ASCE'TIC, Adj. Ice, Gr.] em- 
ployed only in exerciſes of devotion and 
—.. 8 
= ASCE'TIC, S. [from aoxev, Gr, to la- 
bour or exerciſe] Jone Who practiſes a greater 
degree of auſterity and mortification than 
of ers. ; : 5 
ASCII, S. [from à negative, and ona, 
Cr, a ſhadow] in Geogrephy, thoſe inhabi- 
tants of the torriu-zone, who have no ſhadow 
at certain times of the year, becauſe the ſun is 
8 vertical, or ſhines perpendicularly on their 
eads. | $: fe” 
_ ASCITES, 8. [from ages, Gr. a bottle] 
in Medicine, a kind of dropſy, which princi- 
pally affects the abdomen, or lower belly, and 
is remedied by tapping. - © 
ASCUTIC, Aqj. (from aſcites] cauſed 
42 aſcites ; dropſical, or reſembling an 
aicites, FFC | 
ASCITYTIOUS, Adj. [from afcititius, 
Lat.] that which is counterfeit or ſpurious, 
 ASCLE/PIAD, S. [from Aſclepias, its 
inventor] a ſyec.es of Greek and Latin poe- 
try, conhiting of four feet, the firſt of which. 
is a ſpondee, the ſecond and third a chori- 


5” I” — =: Gas »> - a> 


WS :. their riſing above the level of their own | 


ASI 

4 cœſura, or long ſyllable, and the fourth and 
fifth a-datyl. Such. is the iſt ode of lib. 1. 
of Here. - 01 
To ASCRIBE, V. A. { from aſcribo, Lat.] 
to deduce from as a cauſe z to attribute to; 
to impute., 2 5 yy 
ASH, S. [from aſce, æſc. Sax. aft, Dan, 
eſcb, Belg.] in Botany, the fraxinus. It has 
pennated leaves ending in a lobe. Its mals 
flowers have no petals ; and the germen has 
one ſeed like a bird's tongue, Aſp- coloured is 
that WE eh is between brown and grey, like 
the hark of the «/þ. | | 5 

ASHA MEN, Adj. [from a and ſpam] to 


a perſon may find fault with. 

 A'SHEN, Adj. [from «/> and en, ſigni- 
fying the materials of which an 
made, from en, Sax.] made of aſh; or aſli- 
wood, | | 5 


: 


abſan, or aſca, Sax, aſgo, Goth, a 
are reduced to by burning. The corpſe or 
remains of a dead perſon, in Illuſion to the 
ancient cuſtom of burning the dead. Aſb- 
Wedneſday, the firſt day ot | Lent, ſo called 
from the cuſtom of the ancient Chriſtians 
ſprinkling aſhes on their heads. Er 

A'SHLAR, S. in Maſonry, free-{tones, as 


lengths, breadths, and thickneſs. TY 


ing, quartering to, tacked to, in gariets, about 


the floor, and reaching to the rafters 
_ ASHOYRE, Adj. | from à and 412] to the 
ſhore, on land, or to the lang. 


aſh in colour, or of a whitiſh grey. 


of the whole worli : for here God planted the 


man and woman, Adam and Eve, from whom 
the reſt of mankind were to ſpring. 


dant's eiſſeminaed various colonies into all 
the other parts of the globe, In Aſis was 
the delightful Canaan, where God planted his 
favourite nation ihe Hebrews, | 


parts; hete the foundation of the fitit Chriſt- 
ian churches was laid, the firſt councils held, 
the ficſt biſhopries erefted, and the Chriſtian 
faith miraculouſly founded and promulgated, 


mbus, and ths tourth a pyrrichius; or the 
dirt a pondee, the ſecond a day, the third 


being alſo ſtained with the blood of numerous 
martyrs, who gave a noble teſtimony to it. 
WE > oe AS 


be conſcious of having done ſomethifig whicli 
thing is 


A/SHES, S. [has no fiogular, A able, | 
- ls - 
aſche, Belg.] that Tubſtance which bodies 


ey come out of the quarry, of different 0 
A*SHLERING, S. [from aſplar] in Build- a 


two feet and a quartet of three feet high from 


ASH V, Adj. {from aſp | reſembling the 


ASIA, S. [Lu.] one of the tour general 

quarters into which the terraqueous globe id 
commonly divided; and it is in all teſpetts al- 
lowed to be by far the moſt cenſiderable part 


garden of Eden, in which he placed the firſt 


Aſter 
the deſtruction of the world by the flood, Aſia 
became the nurſery from which Noah's deſcen» 


Here it was 
that the ſtupendous work of our redemption. 
was accompliſhed by his divine Son Jeſus 
Chriſt: hence the benign light ef the goſpel 
was carried by his diſciples and ſollowers into 
fall nations, diffuſing itſelf into the remoteſt 
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we know, only by wild beaſts. Beſides theſe 


are principally to be aſcribed to the warmth of 


AST 


From hence, by an early communication with 
Egypt by philoſophers, now reputed the mo- 
ther of learning, all arts and ſciences were 
ſecondarily derived. In Afia, it was that not 
only the firſt edifices and cities were raiſed, but 
likewiſe where the firſt kingdoms and monar- 
chies were founded, For here, in particular, 
after the deluge, the empire of the Aſſyrians 
was begun by Belus or Ninus, and continued 
to Sardanapalus; then it paſſed to the Medes 
by Arbaces to Aſtyages ; next to the Perſians 
under Cyrus, till Darius; and after him it 
came to the Greeks and Macedonians by 
Alexander the Great: when after his death it 
was ſplit into numberleſs ſoyereignties among 
his captains; and theſe in a little time were 
deſtroyed by the Romans, In Aſra, the 
Parthians alſo eſtabliſhed a very powerful em- 
Pire, which ended under the emperor Alexan- 
der Severus; and it paſſed again to the Perſians, 
till it was deſtroyed by the Turks and Saracens. 
But about the year 1515 it flouriſhed again un- 
der Iſmael. Thus Afia was the ſeat of flou- 
riſhing kingdoms, whilſt the other parts of 
the world were inhabited, if at all, ſo far as 


advantages above mentioned, this part of the 
world exceeds the other three (namely, Europe, 
Africa, and America), if not in the largenefs 
of its territories, particularly with regard to 
the laſt of theſe; yet in the richneſs of its 
| ſoil, ſerenity of its air, ſalubrity of it drugs, 
deliciouſneſs of itsfruits,fragrancy and balſamic 
quality of its plants, ſpices, and gums z in 
the quantity, variety, beauty, and value of 
ijts precious ſtones; the fineneſs of its ſilks 
and cottons; the richneſs of its metals and 
minerals, with many more advantages of the 
| ke nature, It muſt indeed be owned that 
| fince the Turks, thoſe enemies to learning, 
politeneſs and liberty, have become maſters of 
fo large a part of Afa, its ancient ſplendor has 
been quite eclipſed, and the moſt fruitful ſpot 
in all Afia become an uncultivated deſert ; and 
fince that æra it has been only conſiderable 
for the rich commodities it yields, and on ac- 
count of which it is ſtill reſorted to by mer- 

_ chants of other nations, But ſuch parts as 


| Have eſcaped the Turkiſh barbarity, are ſlill in 


a flouriſhing condition; and that, in a great 
mealure, more from the natural fertility of 
the ſoil, than the induſtry of the inhabitants, 
who are deſervedly blamed for their indolence, 
luxury, and effeminacy. Theſe bad qualities 


their climate; though perhaps not a little 
 Heightened by cuſtom and education, and con- 
ſequently are more or leſs prevalent, according 
to the near or farther diſtance from the North; 


for it is plain that the ſonthern climates do 


not produce perſons of ſuch robuſt conſtitutions 
as the northern. Ye: hence we may infer, 
that thoſe Aſieties, who live under the {ame 
Ltitude with us, cannot be much inferior to 


3 
A8 K 


of as much firength and courage ag any 

is in 'a great meaſure compenſated 

in ſeveral kinds of workmanfhi 

1 Vain attempte 

imitate, All the *fiatic nations h * 

have never had an opportunit uin 
natural to them as to the reſt of mankinl. þ . | 

Ic Monarchy, 5 

they are no leſs ſtupid and ignorant, a greg 

and India, In Perfia, and the Great Moyul' 


particularly the Turks and Tartan, we n 
Wich tegard to the more ſouthern inhabit 
of Aſia, what they want in robuſtneſs of bod 
vivacity of their mir in their 15 l ith 
y of their mind, and in their ingenuity 
; 188 929 hip, which or 
ableſt mechanics have in vain atte 
kl NE nutte nations having | 
always kept in abje& ſlavery by their prineq 
| opportunity of diſplaying 
their love of liberty, which, no doubt, i v 
And hence they have no idea of any oth 
form of government than a deſpotic me 
which is the only one that reigns through al 
the parts of that yaſt country, In religo 
part of Aſia being over-run with Mabone. 
taniſm, as Turkey, Arabia, part of Tartay, 
country, they profeſs the ſame religion; bit 


are of the ſect of Hali, who differ in fone 
points from the Turks; though both acknoy. 
ledge Mahomet as their prophet, and the 
Alcoran as the divine rule of faith and life; 
which diverſity ariſes from the various inter. 
pretations given. by their commentators to the 
teners in the laſt mentioned book, Af l 
ſeparated from Europe, by the Archipelay, 
the ſtreights of Caffa, the lake Mceoty, the 
river Don in Ruſſia, and a line drawn from 
that to the river Obi. It is divided from 
Africa by the Red ſea, and bounded on the 
W. by the Black dad MuliGrnad bu, 
on the S. and E. by the Arabic, Perfan, 
Indian, and Chineſe ſeas; and on the N. hy 
the Frozen ocean, or White ſea, And thy 
it is every where encompaſſed by the ſea, the 
limits northward not having been diſcovered 
till the reign of the late Czar Peter the Great, 
by whoſe orders a ſurvey was made; from 
which a map of Ruſſia was afterwards printel 
at Amſterdam : according to which, this nor. 
ern ocean begins a little beyond lat. 17. et 
tending eaſtward from Groenland along the 
coaſts of Muſcovy, Siberia, &c. till it join 
with the Oriental or Japan ſea, But hov (x 
it reaches northward is not yet known, Th: 
extent of Afia from the Helleſpont to the city 
of Malacca, the fartheſt part of India, in tit 
Levant ſea, is computed to be about 4c 
mites, nearly from eaſt to weſt, that is, fron 
the Archipelago to the Chineſe ocean, vf 
wards of 5300; and from N. to S. i. e. from 
Malacca to the Tartariari ocean, about 4600. 
Moll ſays upwards of 6000. 5 

ASIDE, Adv. [frem a and fide] applied to 
ſituation, that which is not ſtraight. Op 
poſed to perpendicular, out of, or Geviating 
from, its true direction; not direRly tow) 
or from the company. 25 
AsININE, Adj. [from aſinus, Lat, an ff 
partaking of the nature of an aſs. 


E: piriti 
E drm | 
WW hich 
ono 
Ne pl. 
408 


#5 in this reſpect: at leaſt ſevere} among them, 


| To ASK, V. A. [aſcian, or agfun, it 


ASP 


_ Y | 
| 3 deſire a things. to demand; wo" put © rl 


f lire; t ulre. + 
Mee, ASRAU/NCE, or AS- 


| 3 KA UNT, Ady. — a and Haupt, of canton, 


ook, wherein the pupils of 


= * neſs or diſdain. $5.1 
en ene veel the pron 
ask EW, Adv. Ifrom 4 and tens, 2 

„ ef, Belge oblique 5 ſchetv, fearful] ande; 
1 derein the pupils are drawn to one corner of 
eye, and generally beſpeaks contempt or 
dain. 


ANT, Adv. [from ' and ſlant, from 


„%, Belg. | on one fide z obliquely. __ 

; Brig Adv. [from 4 and ſeep] in 
t. tate wherein all the ſenſes are ina 
BT .nner'cloſed, the eyes ſhut, and a perſon 
Joys that reſt from animal labour called 


4 : | 35LO/PE, Adv. [from 4 and ſtope; of ſlap, 
I 1 jelg.] declining; obliquely. 3 -4 


Asp, or A'SPIC, S. [aſpis, Lat. ] a kind 


WE ſerpent, whoſe poiſon kills in three hours 
ner the bite, without remedy. 1 
| ASPA/RAGUS, S. Lat. aſperge, Fr.] in 


kes the urine very fetid, = 
= ASPECT, S. Iaſpectus, from aſpicio, Lat. 
WT bchold or look at] the face; a peculiar 


WE of the countenance ; look or appearance; 


ee front ſituation of a building, or direction 
WS wards any point. In Aſtrology, the ficua- 
on of ſtars or planets with reſpect to each 
BS To ASPECT, V. A. [aſpicio, Lat.] to 
ok upon; to behold. * The northern pole 
,“ Temple TH 
= 4/SPEN, or ASP, S. [ ps, or epſe, Sax. 
„Dan. eſp, Belg.] a kind of poplar, whoſe 
iss are ſuppoſed to be always trembling : 
(cd adjectively for things made out of its 
Wood, or thoſe which reſemble it, with teſpect 
WS the trembling of its leaves. | 1 
== A/SPER, Adj. [Lat.] rough or rugged. 
oiritus aſper, in Grammar, an accent in this 
m [| placed over the © X and & in Greek, 
ich ſhews, that the letter under it is co be 
WF onounced ſtrong, and the breath to ſupply 
e place of an b. 1 


A'SPERA ARTERIA, in Anatomy, the 


er part of the neck, and ending in the 
orax. | | | 


uo ASPERATE, v. A. [aſpero, Lat.] to 
Jp WPughen, or make rough, : 
ing ASPERIFO/LIOUS, Adj. [from aſper, 


plied to ſuch plants whoſe 1:aves are rough, 


di placed alternately, without any certain 
cer, on their ſtalks, | | 


WO SPERITY, s. [oſpericas, Lat.] un- 


i ; otany, the plant ſperage. It is aperient, 
WS uretic, good in the gravel and ſtangury, and | 


ichea, or windpipe, fituated in the fore and 


at, rough, and folium, a leaf] in Botany, 


ASS 


eyenneſs, or roughneſs, applied to the ſurface 
of bodies and pronunciatiqn. Moroſeneſs, 
or roughneſs, applied to the behaviour or 
temper., 8 P TIS” 17 . 

To ASPE'RSE, V. A. [aſpergo, Lat. to 
character of another; to flander; to ca- 
ASPERSION, S8. [aſperfio,, Lat.] the 


fall in ſmall drops not in ſull fireams, Sprink- 
ling, applied in Divinity, to the mode of 
baptiſm commonly practiſed, oppoſed to im- 


merſion. Figuratively, an unmerited calumay, 


or ſlander. 


bituminous, or pitchy. 


* 


the beauties of Pope's line - 
&© By thoſe happy fouls who dwell 
ela yellow meads of aſphodel,”* 


deceaſed with nurture. Hence we may learn 


To A/SPIRATE, V. A. [aſpire, Lat.] to 
lay a great ſtreſs of voice upon any ſyllable or 


letter. When uſed neuterly, to be pronounced 
with ftreſs and vehemence, or a full breath. 


. ASPIRA*TION, S. [from aſpiratio, Lat.] 
a ſighing for, or longing after; an ardent de- 


fire, generally uſed in a ſpiritual ſenſe. In 
Grammar, the act of pronouncing any word 


ſtrongly, vehemently, or in full breath. 


| To ASPVRE, V. N. {from aſpiro, Lat.] 


to endeavour to attain ſomething above our 


preſent circumftances, rank, or power. Uſed 


with the particles to and after. 


AS UNT, Adv. [from a and ſquint, from 
ſcendan, Sax. ſchenden, Teut. to diſgrace] a 
poſition of the eyes, wherein they do not both 


ſeem to look the ſame way ; obliquely. 


ASS, 8. [from k, Arm. eſol, Teut. aſne, 


Iſl. afinus, Lat.] in Natural Hiſtory, a do- 


meſtic animal, remarkable for its luggiſhneſs, 


hardineſs, patience in labour, coarſeneſs of 


diet, and long life. Figuratively, the word 
implies, a perſon of mean abject ſpirit; baſe- 
ly patient under provocations; deſpicable, 


and dull. 4 EN, | 


ASSA, S. [in Pharmacy, divided into aſ/a 
dulcis, or benzoin, and 4 fetida] a gum or 
refin, of a browniſh colour, ſharp tafte, and 
a very ſtrong offenſive ſmell; from whence it 
receives both the name above mentioned, and 


likewiſe that of devil's dung. 
To ASSAIL, V. A. [from aſſailer. Fr, 
aſſalire, Ital.] to attack, or fall upon, in order 


to ſubdue, as an enemy. Figuratively, to at- | 


tack with arguments. 


| ASSAVLABLE, Adj, [from aſail and able] | 


that which may be attacked. 


H 3 nn 


action of caſting water about, ſo as it may 


 ASPHA'LTIC, Adj.[from a7$axro;,Gr.] 


ASPHO/DEL, S. [/illio-aſphodelus, Lat.] 
in Botany, the Day Lily. There are fix 

ſpecies; and were by the ancients planted near 
burying-places ro ſupply the manes of the 


_ A'SPIRATE, Adj. from aſpiratus, Lat.] 
| pronounced with ſome degree of roughneſs, 
ſtreſs, or vehemence of voice, or a full breath. 


rr Fi ere ER Ber CPE OR 
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another} one who murders another, either for 


general and furious attack of a camp, or for- 


in War, to make a general and furious attack, 
| without any cover, on a camp, or fortifted 


A ASSAYY, S. {from ns Fe] e 


| to determine their ſineneſs, and how much 
| Ibex are above or below ſtandard, * 


LY other bodies, from each other. 


2 fitſt denefice is ſaid to be void by the afficu- 
* ASSE/MBLAGE, S. [Fr.] the collecting 


| a whole it differs from aſſembly, becauſe that 
is uſed of perfons, and this of things. 


to unite ſeveral things together, ſo as to form 
| a whele to bring ſeveral things together in 


** ASSE'MBLY,'S. [afemblee,Fr.] In Hifto- 
ys or Juriſprudence, the union of ſeveral per- 


| any p10poſition to be tue or faſſe. In a more 
- tool: ſenſe, agreement, or conſent; ” . 


come maſter of jt, This has been lately ſtiled 


In a more large ſenſe, a collection or com- 


1 
* ASSAVLANT, 8. [offaillant, Fr.] he 


| who makes an attack, oppoſed to one who 
defends. 8 | 


ASSAIT'LANT, Adi. uſing acts of vio- 
lence againſt another; attacking. | 
 ASSA'/SSIN, or ASSASSINA!TOR, 8. 
{from aſis, Arab. one who lays in wait for 

ire, or by treachery: :- | 
To ASSASSINATE, V. A.[from affaſfin] 
to murder 2nother treacherouſly, revengeful- 
ly, or for hire. 1 8 


ASSASSINATION, s. [from aſiſſnat-] 


che act of murdering by treachery, or for hire. 


ASSAU/LT, S. [au, Fr. ] in War, @ 
tified place, with an intention fo carry, or be- 


a coup de main, or ſtrong and vigorous im- 
prefion. In Law, 2a violent injury offeret*to 
'® man's perſon, which may be committed by 
offering a blow, or a terrifying ſpeech. Lanib. 
Iren. b. i. c. 3. 25th Edw. III. c. 24. 22. 
J.. To TEENS 


* 2 


To ASSAULT; v. A. [See the rigun] 


place, in order to carry, or become matters of 

it; to e ffer violence to; to attack, or invade. 

ASSAU'LTER, S. {from aſſault and er] 
ne who uſes violence againſt another. 


trial, or attempt; attack. In Law, aſſay of 
weights and meaſures, is the examination of 
them by the clerks of markets, © 
To ASSAYY, V. A. ¶ from aſſayer, Fr. ] to 
put to the trial; to try. ö 
AsSSA'VER, S. [from aſſay and er] an of- 
ficer of the mint, who tries metals, in order 


ASS ATT ING, 8. [from afſiy] the art of 
ſeparating metals, fulphurs, mineral ſalts, and 


 ASSECU'TION, S. ſ affecutio, Lat. from 
eſſequor] in Canon Law, acquirement.“ Thus 


tion of a ſecond. “ 
number of individuals together, ſo as to form 


To ASSE'MBLE, V. A. of offembler, Fr.] 
one place, Uſed with the prepoſition tegetber. 


ſons in the ſame'place, with the ſame deſign, 


pan) of ſeveral perſons of each ſen. 
ASSENT, S. | from aſſenſus, Lat.] that act 
of the mind whereby it takes, or acknowledges, 


[affirms any propofition ag true; the auth, 


ſor bargain ] a contra&t. made between thun 


|: To ASSIGN,» V. A. Irm affen la 
Ito diſtribute; to allot; tœappoint. Ia lah 


| ASSI'GNABLEz Adj: Ts ofien 


9488 7 
A receive a thing as — donn ata la e 
To ASSE RT, V. A. [from 2/7, ka 1 
to affirm a thing as true; to claim a thin f 
one's due; to defend both by words and An 
Bo n TION; 8.{ſeoaaflerJrbe affirm, 
ing 2 thing as true ; à propoſiti 
. 488 8K in poſitive terms. 7 11 008 
__ ASSERRTIVE, Adj. f from 402 
tive; obſtinate; em.) oy An pol, 


- ASSE/RTOR, S. [ſrom affert] ke v 


> on > 2 4 © 
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or ſupporter of any opinion. 
To ASSE/SS, V. A. [of afſſare, Ital. ty 
lay a fine upon a perſon, from aſſeſſe, It 
fine, tribute, or cuſtom] to rate, or tu 1 
fine a perſon. Lt ESPE a. 
'' ASSE/'SSMENT, S. | from aſi] the f. 
fine, or cuſtom, levied 1 1 
commodity; the aQ of le vyipg a fine. 
 ASSES/SOR, 8. { from af] in Lay, we 
who fits on the bench with a judge, in whe 
to aſſiſt him with advice; one who is nen g 
—_ > . in rank and dignity, yy 
ſon — th! aſſeſſor of his throne. Par, 
One 9 fine. hs iN) i 
A/SSETS, S. [uſed only in the l 
from aſſez, Fr, enough | the goods of = 
deceaſed, which are appropriated to the q 
ment of his debts. e t 
To ASSE/VER, or ASSE'VERATE« 
ſevera, Lat.] to afficm or deny a thing, wt 
only with an oath, but likewiſe with imm 
cations, execrations, or curſes. 
ASSET VER ACTION, S. [ afſeveratio.l,a] 
the act of affirming a thing with great ſoles 
| nity, by an oath or imprecation. 
ASSIDU'/ITY, S. . aſſiduite, Fr. aſicin 
Lat,] a conſtant attention or application y 
buſineſs 3 unwearied diligence, © 
 ASSI'DUQUS, Adj. [affiduns, Lat.] u 
wearied; inceſſant; continual and-.unremntt 
-- ASSYDUQUSLY, Ade. from afar 
and y] in ſuch a manner as to exercile di 
gence without wearineſs, and applica 
| without intermiſſio nn. 
| ASSIE'NTO, & Ital. a farm, contnd 


n 


tion and Spain, for ſupplying their -plath 
tions with negroes. mT 


able; of abal, Sax. poſſibility] that which" 
be determined, ſettled. fixed or marke! ili 
ASSIGN A/TION, S. [Fr.] the N 
transferring property to another. Comme 
uſed in amours, for an appointment mt 
meeting by the two parties. 
> ASSIGNE'E, S. {from afſigne; Fr. qu 
appointed by another ta do an Act, of pe 
any buſineſs in his ſtead. Commonly ee 
to-thoſe perſons Who are entruſted wid 


eſtatg of a bankrogt, and are bylaw em pant 


1 "7 s 
1 | | 240 * 
: A Wis debts, and make 2 dividend o 

F ea We his ſeveral creditors, | he 
cen, 5. [from offer and ©] 


determines, or appoints. 


bo ſets out; ] the ſet- 
1 GNMENT, S. [from offi " 

BW ae apart for any particu uſe; an 
FT ASSUMILABLE, Adj. [from ff 2 fas 
A: which may be converted into the fame 
e, or be made like another. 


tore, 1 
"Js 8 TE, V. A. [ aſſimilo, Lat. 
Þ gin like] to convert to the 
e nature3 to bring to a reſemblance. 
EF" <a1MILA'TION, 8. [from ffimilate] 
. tion by which things are rendered like | 
PE Eo MULATE, v. A. [affnck, 
i to put on a counterfeit appearance; to 
WE cm ULATION, S. [affmulatio, Lat.] 
unterfeit, or ſpecious reſemblance. 
WE To ASSIST, V. A. [afifer, Fr. from od 
%%%, Lat.] to relieve; to help. | 

BE i5S/STANCE, S, [ofifance, Fr.] the act 
helping; help. 15 | 
SCANT, Adj. {from off] that 
Which ſupplies the deſets of another ; that 


0 £0 lich helps. ; : il. | 

: RES ASSISTANT, S. [from afff] one who 
[po another. „„, EE On. 

; HS ASSTZE, S. [offiſe, Fr. a fitting] in Law, 
uc, court, or time, wherein a judge and 


Wy arc aſſembled for the trial of cauſes. The 
nis likewiſe applied to fignify the whole 
Woceſs of a writ; a jury; aſtatute for regulat- 
Ws the weight of bread ; and the bread itſelf, 
Wy preſcribed by the ſtatute, e e 
To ASSYZE, v. A. [from the noun] to 
be price, weight, or fize, of a commodity. 
BS ASSI'ZER, or ASSI'SER, 8. [from affize 


le] an officer who has the inſpection into 
1 weights and meaſures of commodities. 

„ss iABLE, Adj. [from affeciabilir, 
..] chat which may be joined or united to 


nething elſe, x | 3:5 0 
0 ASSO/CIATE, V. A. [affocier, Fr, of 
(cio, Lat. from ad, to, and ſocius, Lat. a com- 
ion | to join as a companion; to make one 


ah a company, To join inſepar«bly, applied | 
«pt dess. VVV 
lay rio, Lat.] confederated ; joined as accom- 


es; making part of a ſociety, or company. 


7 ASSOCIATE, S. [See the verb] one who 
bo Joined to another as afliftant, companion, | 


tner, confederate, or actomplice. 
SSOCIA/TION, 8. [from afſeciate} the 
of uniting; union; ſociety; a contract 
treaty, dy which two or more are united 
ther for their mutual aſſiſtance, for the 
er catrying on any deſign. In Phyſics, 
dination, or union Wis +70 
o AS'SOIL, [from afſeudre, Fr. to ab- 
or from a negative, and ſoil- of ſauiller, 


ASS, 


or diſeb atge a perſon from excommunication; 
_ A/SSONANCE,' S. [ afſonarice, Fr.] in 
Rhetoric and Poetry, is where the words of 
a ſeutence or verſe have the ſame ſound, but 
are not properly a rhime. In verſe, the aſſo- 
nant thithe is common among the Spaniards, 
as ligera, tabierta, as well as the French; but 
is intolerable in the Engliſh.  * 
AS'SONANT, Part. from afſoncr, Fr. 
to range things in elaſſes, according. to their 


— 1 = 


reſemblance with each other. 2 = 
AS'SORTMENT, S. [a ſertement, Fr.] in 


Trade, a ſtock of goods, conſiſting of various 


pieces of ditterent ſorts. In Painting, the pro- 
portion and harmony between the ſeveral parts. 
To ASSUAGE, V. A. | ſuavis, adſuadere, 
Lat, or afſuaviare, Ital.] to cool, or leſſen, ap- 
plied to heat; to calm, applied to the wind; to 
pacify, or appeaſe, applied to paſſion or rage; 
to eaſe, applied to pain, In its general ſenſe, 
it implies the leſſening the violence of ſome- 
thing furious. Neuterly, to abate, or grow 
leſs. ** The waters aſſuaged.“ Gen. viii. 1. 
ASSUA*GEMENT, S, [from aſſuage] that 
which leſſens the violence of any thing, 
_ ASSUA'GER, I ſrom aſſuage and er] one 
who pacifies rage, appeaſes anger, or leſſens 
ain, . 5 5 
F ASSUA/SIVE, Adj. [from afſuades, Lat.] 
that which has a great influence; that which 
aſſuages, mitigates, or pacifies. = 4 
ASSU/ETUDE,'S, {from affuetuds, Lat.] 
the being accuſtomed to a thing; cuſtom. 


To ASSU'ME, V. A. [from aſſumo, Lat.] 
to take ; to repreſent a character; to take 
upon one's ſelf ; to arrogate, or claim what is 
eee. x 
ASSU/MER, 8. [from aſſume and er] one 
who claims or arrogates more than is his due; 
an arrogant perſon. n. 
ASSU”"MPTION, S. [from aſſumptio, Lat.] 


- {the act of taking, or appropriating any thing 


to one's ſelf ; the ſuppoſing 8 thing true, or 


granted, without any formal proof. The g. 


ſumption of the Virgin Mary 1s celebrated on 
the 15th of Auguſt, In Logic, the minor, or 
ſecond propoſition in a categorical ſyllogiſm ;+ 
ſometimes the conſequence drawn from the 
major and minor. 7 des 


_ ASSU'MPTIVE, Adj. [from aſſumptivur, 
Lat.] that which a perſon may take, or ap- 
propriate to himſelf. In Heraldry, afſumptive 
arms are thoſe which a perſon may ule as his 
OWN. , , 1 Rez 5 
. ASSU/R ANCE, S. [afſurance, Fr.] a cer- 
tain expectation of ſomething future; confi- 
dence; truſt; con viction. In Commerce, a 
contract by which a perſon ſubje&s himſelf to 
make good the damages ta be ſuftained by an- 
other in a voyage, or by fire, SeeINSURANCE, 
To ASSU/RE, V. A. [ afurer, Fr.] to 
perſuade a perſon of the certainty of a thing; 
to; make a perſon confident, by removing the 
cauſes of doubt or fear ; to be bethrothed, © I 


/ecliare, Ital. to dirt] in Law, to delivet 


* . 


was aur to her.” Shakeſp, 


Assu. 


e 


any particular paſſage in an author conſpicuous, 
or to reter to ſome note in the margin, or at 


| they denote that ſome word 1s to be fupphied, | 


| 5 ated behind the ſhip * 
As THMa, S. [Gr, fodta «vs Gr, to {loſer to each other. 
| breathe] in Medicine, a difficulty of breathing]; ASTRI/NGENT, Part. [afringe ngen, Lat] 


Adj. {from afbma] affected or troubled wert 
an aſthma, 21 


wor aſtoniſhed, _ 


tonire, Ital. irom- artonitus, Lat.] to occaſion 
ſurprize by the immenſity and r of an 


and new oe ject, diſtinguiſhed irom admiration, 
both by the degree, and the nature of the object. 
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rhat which be lonęʒ to, or depends on the ſtars. 


VE AR. 


diering from the right or direct pan. A lgura 


AST 
ASSURREDLY, Adv. [from offured andy, 


ty] in ſuch a manner as betrays no en pine of aflringo, Lat.] to le 


certainly; undoubtedly. 


ASSU'REDNESS, S. [from affared- and thing come nearer to each other, oppo, 10 


neſi] the ſtate of a perſon who is certaing ob | 
entirely free from doubt. ab 

ASSU/RER, S. [afſureur,, 110 one who | 
removes the Joubts of another, In Commerce, 
_ who indemnifies another againſt hazards 
at lea, 

AS'TERISK, 8. [from ac sgienog, Gr. 
reſembling a Rar] a character uſed to render 


the bottom of the page, marked thus [“]; 
when two or three are plated together in a line, 


or is wanting * *. 


ASTERN, [from a and Pers] a ſea term, | Lat 


in the hinder part of a ſhip; or any thinghin:| 


anſing from a diforder in the lungs; attended 


with a great uneaſineſs 1 in the diaphragm, or fon of the veſſels by its roughneſs and alpes 
| præcordia. The general indication of cure is fin, nd thickens the flaids; when uſed h. 
bleeding, diſperſing the collected matter, and: 1 

| Keeping up a conſtant perſpiration. - 1 


ASTHMAYTIC, ar ASTHMA/TICAL, 


AST O'NIED, Part, a contraction of the 
To AST /ONiSH, v. A. [eftonner, Fr. At- 


object; to amaze, 
AS T'ONISHMENT,'S. \from' efonnement, 
Fr.] a ſurprize, occaſoned by an immenſe 


To ASTOU/ND, V. A. [from etonner, Fr.] 


to aſtoniſh; to confound with wonder.“ My“ 
ſtartle well, but not aflound. Par. Loft, 


ASTRAD'DLE, Adv. [from @ and flrad- 


4 ale] to fit on a thing, ſo that one of. our legs 


ſhould be on each fide ef it, Sce ASTRIDE. 
A!STRAGAL, 8. [ a5g«y2h9;, Gr. J in 


Anatomy, a bone of the tar jus, with ac 
vex eminence, articulated with the tivia by 
a ginglymus, commonly called the ancle bone. 


In Archite cure, a litile round member, in the 


form of a ning or bracelet, ſerving as an orna- 
ment to the tops and bottoms of columns. In 
Gunnery, the little moulding on a piece of 


ordnance, of which there are generally three 
on each piece. 
AST'RaAL, Adi rfrom n Lat. a far] 


Aſtral year, is the time which the earth takes 
to make its revolution round the ſun, See 


ASTRAY, Av. [from a and ſtr 5] wan- 


invented by Hipparchus ; but being aftervay 


AST 
To ASTRYCT, 124 70 enge 


N the Gem, 
tween two objects z to make the => 


relax. Conſtringe is moſt zen uſed, 

che act or power of 121. che parts of ah, 

dy approach to each other. 

* ASTRYCTIVE, Adj. [from abria\ ü 

hich has a ſtypic, or binding quality. 

' ASTRV/CTORY, Adj. (from aftrifiwin 

Lat.] that which has an aſtringent ar lining 

quaitys 

ASTRIPDE, Adj. [from a and fide] ape 

ture whetein the legs are placed at a diſtany 

from each other. Open or wide, Ippliedy 

the legs, oppoſed to cloſe, or 

. ASTRUPEROUS, Adj. Thom 4% 
] bearing or having ſtars, | 

To ASTRUNGE, V. A. inge, Lai] 


Ito preſs or cloſe together; to force. the pam 


$ 
«4 < 


in Medicine, that which contracts the dimes» 


ernully, oppoſed to laxative 3 whes — 
bppoſed to ſtyptic. 

: ASTROITES, 8. [Gr.] in Natur Ki. 
tory, a kind of figured ſtone found at Shuk, 
burg in Warwickſbite, near Belvgir: exſche in 
Lincoluſhire, and at Touque in Normandy, 
ASTROLA/BE; 8. Kane agg, Gr, 4 
ſtar, and Xapitave,. to t in Aſttonom 
a ſyſtem or aſſemblage of the different — 
of the !phere, reſembli ug l (pliers 


altered by Ptolemy to A plane forface, cal 
2 planiſphere, the word is st; preſent apple 
to a 3 or ſtereqgraphic proectiun i 
the ſphere upon the plane, of one of the u 
£irTles, 3 
ASTRO'LOGER, S. [ fraud afro 1 
fone. who pretends to predict future eien 
from the ſuppoſed influences of the ſtats. 
| ASTROLO!GIC, or ASTRULO'GICA, 
Adj. [from aftrology} relating, or agreeable 
the principles of aſtrology, 
ASTROLO/GICALLY,, Adv. [from 
logical and 9) according to the principlsd 
aſtrology, or after the manner of an aftrologt 
ASTRO/LOGY, S. [ aftrologia, Lat, ſun 
ag oy, Gr. a ſtar, and noſre, the anſwer of u 
oracle or prediction] the art of foretellij 
future evebts from the aſpects, poſitions, ul 
influences of the ſtars, + 
ASTRO NOMER, S. [from agen l 
and yojuO», Gr. a rule] a perſon who appli 
| himſelf to the ttudy of aſtronomy. 
ASTRO/NOMIG,or ASTRONOMICA 
| Adj. {from aftronemy | that which is foundd 
upon the principles of aſtronomy, Aﬀrones 
place of a ſtar, in its longitude, or place f 
ecliptic reckoned trom the beginniogof Art 


tively, wronz, or in an error. 


according to the natural order of the 15130 


* 


A 


4 E QMY, 8. [aftronamies Fr, aſtro- 
* 25 BO 5 ASTRO OMER ] a branch 


? tid b are ac- 
= ut, mathematicß, ! Nee . * * ga 
5 C Sate with the celeſtial bodies, their mag- 


. revolutions, eclipfes, Gc. 
* 210 8 - 1 fl O LOG. — —  aftrum, 
WT, i. a tar, and kbeelis, Late divinity] the 
WT proofs of » Deity drawn from an aftronomical 
ewe beavens wr I 
"DER, Adr.. (from. ander, or 
5 ofundron, Sar. of afſyndr an, to ſeparate ; Jonder, 
2 or. anderen, Teut. to diftingyiſh ;. ſonder „ by 
elf] at a diſtance from each other; apart 
3 21 or ſeparate 3 diſſolution of the umon of two 
. es, CE SS |; 
n s. [Lats from. = neg. and 
WT as, Gr. to pillage, or take out of a place] 
WE . onuary, or place of refuge, which ſhelter- 
WS cd a criminal, and ſecured him from falling 
iss the hands of any officer of juſtice, 
= ASY/'MMETRY, S. [from à priv. and 
. lente, Or. ſymmetry] a defect of propor- 
ion, harmony, or correſpondence between 
WE the parts of a thing. In Mathematics, the 
incommenſurability of two quantities, when 
4 they have no common meaſure. : 254 | 
ASV MPTOTE, S. chat which never meets 
Por coincides, from à neg. ow, with, and 
W 7:71, Gr. to fall] a right line, which being 
continued indefinitely, continually approaches 
to a Curve, or a portion of a curve continued 


thence will never, become an abſolute negative 
or cypher, but will always be found leſs than 
the leaſt aſſignable quantity. 

ASYMPTO 


F 


„„ 2 ir CE 
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F 


/TICAL, Adj. [from aſymp- 


dy te] belonging to, or partaking of the proper- 
bl ties of an aſymptote, Curves are aſymptotical, 
hen they continually approach, without a 
J poffibility of meeting. et 


ASYNIDETON, 8. [from & neg. and 
amt, Gr. to bind together] in Grammar, a 
figure wherein ſeveral ſentences meet together 
| without any conjunction; uſed to expreſs a 
We greater rapidity, or vehemence in the mind of 
the orator, as in the lines of Pope; © To him 
no high, no low, no great, no ſmall—He fills, 
he bounds, connects,” — Where the conjunc- 


100 tion and is omittteee. 

＋ AT, Prep. ſr, Sax. at, Goth. ] before a 
, place, it ſignifies ſometimes, cloſe to; and at 
ſro other times, in it, Before a word implying 
* ume, it denotes the very inſtant in which athing 
Ui was, or will be, done; and ſometimes is put 


without the word time in the ſame ſenſe. 
Vled inſtead of with, it implies, cauſe, or on 
account of. At this news he dies.“ Shakeſp. 
Before an adjective of the ſuperlative degree, 
t implies manner, or perfection. Before a 
kubſtantive, it ſometimes denotes a particular, 


unde circumſtance, and gives it an adverbial mean- 
uni ing. As, at eaſe, i. e. eaſy. Aſter be, it 
1010 implies deſign, intention, or employment. 
Arth | She knew what he would be at.“ Hud. 


| ATHEIST, 8. 


|, ATHEVSTICAL, Adj. 


indefinitely, likewiſe, ſo as its diſtance from | 


and exhibiting their ſkill in ſuch 


ATM 


Thou art leaſt at my command.” Dryd, 
Sometimes at ſignifies from; as, © Endeavour 
to deſerve ſomething at our hands.” Pope. At, 
Joined. with all, implies, in any reſpect, degree , 
or manner. Moſt women have no charac- 
ters at all.“ Pope. | 
A/TABEK,. S. [ Turk. the father of a 
prince; atabekian, Perl, ] in Hiſtory, the title 
borne by the preceptors of the Selgiucides. 
ATE, the preter of eat. ME Rena 
'THEISM, S. [artheiſme, Fr.] the opini- 
on of thoſe who deny the exiſtence and being 
of a God, the creator and preſerver of tha 
World. 5 


[of « neg. and Neos, Gr. 
God] ne who denies the exiſtence of a Gud, 
the creator and preſerver of all things. Uled 
adjectively, it implies ſomething that partakes 
of the principles of an atheiſt. _ N 
from atheiſt] 
impious; or agreeable to the prineiples of an 
P :- 3 | 
 ATHEISTICALLY, Adv. [from atheifji- 
cal and ly} aficr the manner of an atheiſt, _ 
_. A'THEOUS, S. [from abeog, Gr.] oppo- 
ſite, or contrary to the belief of a Deity ; athe- 
iſtical.“ Atheous prieſt. Par. Reg. 
ATHERO'MA, S. [Gr. from abesęga, Gr. 


{ pap] a tumour, or wen, which neither yields # 


to the touch, diſcolours the ſkin, or cauſes _ 
n Gs TD c 
f ATHERO'MATOUS, Adj. from athero- 
ma] that which reſembles, or is of the nature. 
of, an atheroma. 8 fond 4 dS 
 ATHVRST, Adv. [from a and thin! 
wanting drink, or a-dry. „ 
' ATHLE'TZE, S. [from ag, Gr. a con- 
teſt] perſons of ſtrength and activity, exerciſed 
for the public games of Greece and Rome, 
exploits as 


required bodily ſtrength. 


ATHLE'TIC, Adj. [from athlzta, Lat.] 
ſtrong, vigorous, and active of body; robuſt, 


 ATHWA'RT, Prep. of a and thwart, 


from twvert, Dan. 22ve! eb, Teut. | tranſverſe 
acroſs, © His bridge athwwart the Helleſpont.“ 
Bac. Through, © Athaart the terrors.“ Ade 
CT——. ß ESSE. 
ATLA'NTIC, S. [from atlas] in Geegra- 
phy, that part of the ocean which lies between 
Africa and America. hs | 
ATLAS, S. [Lat.] a collection of maps, 
generally folio, in alluſion to the fable of 
Atlas's bearing the world on his ſhoulders. 
In Anatomy, the firſt vertebra of the neck, 
which lies next to, and ſupports the head. 
In Architecture, thoſe ſtatues, or half- ſtatues, 
of men, uſed inſtead of columns or pilaſters . 
to ſupport any member of architecture, ſuch 
as a balcony, c. They are likewiſe named 
ei V 
A TMOSPHERE, S. from aTjos, Gr. a 
vapour, and c, a ſphere] air. In Phyſics, 
that thin elaſtic fluid with which the earth is 


J- 


on 


| Vied with command, it implies ſubjeck. 


covered to à certain height, gravitates towards 
— __ Dh ca ade "1 


ATR 
Its center, and on its ſurface, is cartted along 
with it, and partakes of all its motions, both | 
annual and diurnal : ſome confine the term 
only to that part of the air which is neareſt 
the earth, receives its vapours and exhalations, | 
and retracts the rays of light. Its whole 
weight is 14,831,308, Soo, ooo, ooo, ooo lb. 
troy, and its height, according to | e la Hire, 
16 leagues, or 48 miles. See AIR. | 
_ ATMOSPHE/RICAL, Adi. [from atmo- 
ſpbere] that which belongs to the atmoſphere. 
 _ ATOM, S. [from atomus, Lat. from « 
neg. and 7 e, Gr. to cut or divide] in 
| Phyſics, a particle of matter ſo minute as] 
to be indivifible, or the primary immutable 
particles of which bodies are compounded. 
Any thing very minute, or extremely ſmall. | 
ATO*'MICAL, Adj. from atom] conſiſting | 
of, or relating to, atoms. Atomical philoſophy} 
is that which accounts for the formation ot all 
things, from the principle or hypotheſis of 
matier endued with motion and gravity. 
___A'TOMIST, S. ſ from atom] one who pro- 
feſſes the corpuſcular philoſophy, which main- 
tains, that all things are formed of immutable 
| particles, and for that reaſon ſtill retain their 
imitive'and original properties. 8 
rox, S. the ſame as atom] © A 
team of little ate mẽꝭ, !. Rom. and Jui. | 
To ATO#NE, V. N. [of at and one, im- 
plying to unite, or of ad, to, and tene, im- 
plying to harmonize, Skinner] to agree, or 
accord. He and Auſidus can no more atone,” 
Sc. Shaleſp. To make ſatisfaftion for; 
do compeniate; to expiate; to make a vere! 


"ATONEMENT, S. [from atene] recon-| 


ciliation, agreement, concord; the uniting 
two perſons at variance with each other. 
* Whole blood was brought in to make an 
_ atonement,” Lev. xvi, 27. Ranſom. 

 A/TONY,S. [from à neg. and ren, Gr. 
to ftretch} in Medicine, want of proper 
tenſion, or tone, in the ſolids of a human 


_ - ATOP, Adv. [from à and top] on the 
 higheft part of a thing, bs 

ATRABILA/RIOUS, Adj. [atradilaire, 
Fr. from tr abilis, Lat.] that which affects 


with 2 diſorder flowing from a black aduſt| able and meſs) the quality which renders 3 


fate of the blood; called melancholy, 
__ ATRABILA/RIOUSNESS,S.f from atra- 
bilarious, and neſs} that quality which cauſes a 
Perſon to be deemed melancholic. . 
ATRAMENTAL, Adj. [from atramen- 
tum, Lat. ink] that which blackens, or has 
the qualities of ink. © 
ATRAMENTOUS, Adj. [See ATRA- 
MENTAL] black, or having the quality of 


ATRO'CIOUS, Adj. [from atrex, Lat.] 


that which argues a great, if not the higheſt, 
degree of wickedneſs in the commitier; that 


ATT 
ATRO/CIOUSNESS, 8. [from ani 
and neſs] that quality which argues a perſon 


to be extremely, obſtinately, and enormouſy eit 
criminal, 8 3 of 5 5 * 
ATROcrry, S. from atreci . 
that which heightens _ enormity of en — oy 
and makes it an object of horror. F 5 F 
A”TROPHY, S. [from & neg. and 7%, * 
Gr. to nouriſh} im Phyfic, an univerſal con. if os 
ſumption, proceeding from the whole habit of . 85 tr 
the body, without any diſtemper of the lug, - Fan 
or other entrail, or any remarkable fever, e ite 
CONSUMPTION, 7 trary 
To ATTA'CH, V. A. [attacber, Fr.] is ain 
Law, to ſeize either on a perſon or his goodt; tai 
to have an affection, defire, or inclination u 4 
wards a thing. FREY —_ 0755 
ATTA'CHMENT, S. attochment, Fi} 1 
an habitual diſpoſition, or affection of the tf MS Lit. 
towards an object which is dear to it. la 2 ſupp 
Law, the taking or apprehending &z perſon WE qual 
for thing, either by commandment t Fig. 
rie... r to tl 
To ATTACK, V. A. [ attaquer Fr. ant. T 
care, Ital.] in war, an effort or attempt; mite pero, 
upon a perſon, or a work, in order to conquer F ſuit; 
or ſubdue them. Figuratively, to ſet upon, T 
invade, or treat any one as an enemy, either tenta 
by actions or words. deav 
ATTACK, S. attague, Fr.] in War, n A 
attempt to conquer a body of troops, or maſtet dert: 
a fortified place. A falſe attack, is that which appl 
is made only to divert the attention of the A 
enemy, and to conceal that of the main one. 27 
Figuratively, any hoſtile attempt, whether i tries 
conſiſt in actions or words, _ 1 
ATTACK ER, 8. [from attack and & atter 
the perſon who makes an attempt on a body whe 
of ſoldiers or a fortified place, in order to ſub- ait 
due or conquer them; any one who uſt Ape 
{ another with violen ee. acut 
To ATT AVN, V. A. [attaindre, Fr, ati. or d 
neo, Lat.] to make one's own by labour o . 4 
mental application ; to procure, or obtain; u [the 
reach; to arrive at, or acquire. ok che 
. ATTAVNABLE, Adj. [from attain and 4 
able} that which may be obtained, acquired wat 
or procured. 2 e the 1 
| ATYA/INABLENESS, S. [from ata hy 
| ching poſſible to be attained. 4 depe 
ATTA'INDER, S. [aitaindre, Fr.] i * 
| Law, is where a petſon is convicted of 4 para 
crime and ſentenced ; or condemned of trea- Juen 
ſon by par liameut on a bill brought into the 4 
houſe. A perſon, who ſuffers attainde, A 
| loſes his titles, if a nobleman; and Whether * 
private or noble, his children are deprived d a h 
their inheritance. 1 2 = 
ATTAINMENT, S. [from attain] thi x 
which a perſon makes his own by Jabout d try 
mental application; the act or power of ul 1 3 
taining. TOES: Ws hs - 
To ATTA/iNT, V. A. en oh 
To . gs 


which is extremely, enormouſly, and flagrantly | 


wicked.“ 


ATT 


to pals ſentence againſt 2 perſon, any particular object, and engages it to con- 


, Fr. r treaſon, whereby he for- 
| 3 be or lade, of hereditaments, his blood 
£5 3 and his children rendered baſe. 
| 1 Tiguntively, to debaſe, corrupt, or make 
3 i rA, 8. [ See the verb] in Law, 
$ writ which lies againſt a jury, that have 
i a falſe verdict in any court of record, in 
Me 7 or perſonal action, where the debt 
s to above forty ſhillings. It lies like. 
5 33 the jury give their verdict con- 
EX art to evidence. Figuratively, a blot or 
dia, in alluſion to the conſequences of an 
| 0 ff A'INTURE, S. See ATTAIN- 
5 577 ATTEMPER, V. A. [ attempero, 
WS 1:t.] to ſoften, applied to rigour; to render 
. ſupportable, applied to heat; to leſſen any 
WE quality by the mixture or addition of another, 
WT x iguratively, to ſuit, ape, or fit, in alluſion 
IA tempering metals, 1 | 
. x — ATTE'MPERATE, V. A. [attem- 
ere, Lat.] to render agreeable to; to make 
WT ſuitable to. | 4 © a 

= To ATTEMPT, V. A. | attenter, Fr. at- 
WE 7-ncare, Lat.] to make a trial; to try, or en- 
WE Jcavour. Sometimes uſed inſtead of tempt. 
= AaTTEMPT, S. [from the verb] an un- 
5 dertaking; a trial to do a thing; ſometimes 
WE 2pplicd to the attacks of an enem·m. 
== AaTTEMPTER, S. | from attempt, and 
. 27] the perſon who mak es an endeavour; who 
WE tries, tempts, or attempts. 

| To ATTEND, V. A. [attendre, Fr. of 
WT attendo, Lat.] to fix the mind to an object, 
W when applied to ſpeculation; to liſtan; ts 
WE wait upon; to accompany; to follow; to 
WT expe ; to ſtay for; to lay wait for, Uſed 
ncuterly, it implies to yield attention; to ſtay, 


or delay. C 
ATTEN DANCE, S. [attendance, Fr.] 
be att of waiting upon as a ſervant; ſervice; 
the perſon in weiting; a ſervant, 
ATTENDANT, Adj. ſattendant, Fr.] 
waiting on another as an inferior, including 
the idea of ſervice, EH; 25 
ATTENDANT, S. [See the adjeQtive] 
one who accompanies another; a ſervant,' or 
dependant of a nobleman ; one who depends 
on another as a ſuitor ; that which is inſe- 


parably united, as a concomitant, or conſe- 
Luent, | 8. 


he ATTENDER, S. See ATTENDANT. 
e, ATTE'NT, Adj., Tattentus, Lat.] liftening | 
het to, or applying the mind to the conſideration 
of of any object; intent. > 


_ ATTE/NTATES, S. [atrentata, Lat.] 
in Law, proceedings in a court during a 
ſuit and after an inhibition; likewiſe thoſe 
4 which are done after an extrajudicial 
appeal. 5 | 


ATTENTION, 8s. [Fr.] in Logic, an 


ATT 


ſider it in ſuch a manner as to acquire a diſtinct 
idea thereof, abſorbing, as it were, all other 
ideas which offer themſelves to the mind. 
Applied to the hearing, it fignifies the ſtretch- 
ing the drum in ſuch a manner, as to make it 


ſuſceptible of the weakeſt impulſe of air, or 
the loweſt ſound, 


ATTE/NTIVE, Adj. [ attentus, Lat.] the 
applying the mind or ear to one particular 


object. 108 


ATTE'NTIVBLY, Adv, [from attentive, 


and y] in ſuch a manner as to conſider, or 
liſten to one particular object. 


* ATTE'NTIVENESS, 8 [from attentive, 


and neſs] that quality of mind wherein a per- 


| ſon conſiders, or liſtens to a particular object, 


with a total diſregard of all others. 


 ATTENUANT, Part. and Adj.Tattenuans,. 
Lat.] that which makes thin or dilutes, Uſee 
ſu>ſtantively, in Medicine, for thoſe remedies | 


which rarify the fluids, 


make thin. | 


ſenſe, it implies the breaking or deſtroying 


the coheſion of the particles of any thing, ana 


increaſing their ſurface. 18 


To ATT EST, V. A. [atteftor, Lat.] to 
give a proof of the truth of a thing by evi- 


dence or writing, | 


Architecture, a kind of building or ſhorter 
ſtory over another, wherein no roof is to be 


ſeen, which is generally decorated with an 
order peculiar to itſelf, compoſed of the 
other five, but ſhould reſemble that moſt 
which is under it; the breadth of its pilaſter 


ſhould be equal to that underneath it, and 


a brilliant kind of wit, and àn inexprefſible 


Attica, 


ratively, to embelliſh or adorn. © 1 

ATTVRE, S. [ Zier, wierd, Teut.] cloaths 
or dreſs to adorn or embelliſh a perſon. In 
Botany, the third part or diviſion of a plant, 


including its generative parts; and divided in- 


to ſemi- form and florid. 3 
| ATTVRER, S. [from attire, and er] one 
who attires or dreſſes another. | 


 A/TTITVUDE,S. [Fr. of attitudine, Ital poſ- my 


ture | in Painting and Sculpture, the poſture of 


[Operation of the mind, which fixes it to 


paſſion 


To ATTENUATE, v. A. to liquify or 


' ATTE/NUATION, S. [Fr.] in Phyſic, 
applied to fluids, it is the act of rendering 
them more liquid and thinner than they were 
before; the effect of attenuating medicines, 
or certain efforts, which nature itſelf makes 
to deſtroy the force of diſorders. In a general 


ATTESTA*'TION, S. [| atteflation, Fr. 
of atteſtatio, Lat.] evidence, or proof of the 
truth of any fact, either by word or writing, 

 A/TTIC, Adj. {from Attica, Lat.] in 


juſt half its height, The Artic baſe is the moſt | 
beautiful of any. In Literature, it implies 


elegance of ftyle peculiar to the people of 


To ATTIRE, v. A. {zirres; or wiren, 
Teut. ] to adorn with cloaths or dreſs, Figu- 


a ſtatue, whereby it expreſſes ſame action, or 


they belong to. 
ATTORNEV, S. [attornatus, Law Lat. | one, | 


perty to another. 


from attrait, Fr.] that which bas the power 
ing, Attracts and flames. Hrdib, 


that which bath the power of drawing ſome 


Ft.] in Mechanics, the act of a moving 
power, by which a thing that may be moved 


nor phyfical cauſe of action, but only a tenden- 
cy of approaching, whether it proceed from 


The attraftion of gravity, called the centri- 


ina the ſyſtem; it is by this principle that light 
- bodies aicend, that projectiles are regulated in | 


ſea is ſwelled or decres ſed by the viciſſitude of 


uy — 


A T 


paſſion of the mind. Applied likewiſe to the that which has the power of drawing anatly 
ſtage, to imply the poſture of an actor to ex-|to itſelf ; inviting, alluring, engaging, Able 


preis the ſentiments of the poet. 


that which raiſes or lifts up. 


applied to thoſe muſcles which raiſe the parts] differing from allurement, as that is uſeg 12 
bad ſenſe; but attraction generally in a yy 


from ad and tour, F. ſtead, i. e. one who 


ſupplies the place of another] a perſon ap- tractive and ly] in the manner of a thing 
pointed by another to do ſomething in his|or perſon, which draws or allures ſome. 
ſtead, Attorney at Law, one retained to pro-| thing. d ie in 
ATTR A'CTIVENESS, 8. [from attrge. 
General, is a great officer, created by letters | tiv, and neſs] the quality by which 2 thin 
patent, to exhibit informations, proſecute for | attracts, or a 55 


ſecute or defend a ſuit or action. 


Attorney- 


the crown in criminal cauſes, and file bills in 


the Exchequer for any thing concerning the which draws towards itſelf. 3 
| king, in inheritance or profits. 
To ATTORNEY, V. A. [from the| which draws towards itſelf. 


noun] to perform or employ as proxy. Iam 
fill atternied to your ſervice,” Shakeſp. 


of a tenant tor life to the transferring of pro- 


to allure or invite. ws | 
ATTRA?CT, S. | from the verb, or rather 


of alluring, engaging the affection, or attract- 


ATTRA'CTICAL, Adj. [from attra@] 
thing towards it, e 
ATTRACTION, S. [from attraction, 


is brought nearer, or drawn towards it. In 
the Newtonian ſyſtem, 1t is an indefinite 
principle, not implying a particular manner 


any external caule, or be inherent in bodies 
themſelves, excluding the idea of impuiſe from 
its confideration, It is divided into the attrac- 
tion of gravity, or the attraction of coheſion. 


petal force by mathematicians, is that by 


_ which all bodies tend towards the center, or | 


act on each other at a diſtance ; from hence 
proceed almoſt all the motions and changes 


their courſes, the vapours aſcend, and the rain 
falls; the waves roll, the air preſſes, and the 


its flux and reflux. The attra&:0n of coheſion, 
is that which unites the inſenſible particles of 
bodies together into their different maſſes, and 
cauſes the roundneſs we ſee in drops of water 
or quickſilver. Figuratively, the power of 
_ alluring, enticing, or engaging the affections 
of a perſon. 


a to perſonal charms, | 
ATTO/LLENT, Adj. [attolſens, Lat. || ATTRACTIVE, S. [See the a jedi 
In Anatomy, that which can draw or engage the affedi 


bute, and able] that which may be affirmed u 
ATTO'RNMENTorATTOURNMENT, | belonging to a thing; that which may be il. 
S. [ attournement, Fr.] in Law, the agreement | cribed or imputed to a thing, or perſon, 


ſupine of attribuo, Lat. | to affirm as belong 


Te ATTRACT, V. A. [of attractum. ing to a thing; to aſcribe as a property; y 
| ſupine of attrebo, Lat.] to draw towards itſelf; impute, or charge, applied to a cauſe, 


tributes of the Deity, which were perlonized 
| or repreſented under the idea of different per 


Caduceus, Eloquence, in that of the duke 


ATT 


Ong 
ATTRA'CTIVELY, Adv. |from 4 


lures, 


ATTRA'CTOR, 8. [from atta8] thy 
ATTRA/HENT, S. [attrabens, Lat.] d 
ATTRIB'UTABLE, Adj. [from a. 


To ATTRIBUTE, V. A. [of atrium, 


ATTRIBUTE, S. attribut, Fr.] in Me. 
taphyſics, a conſtant property of a being floy, 
ing from its eflence. In Divinity, the quali 
ties or perfections of the Deity, which mats 
up the complex idea of his eſſence. An. 
butes, in Mythology, are the qualities, or at 


ſons by the Heathens ; thus Jupiter was the 
power, Juno the anger, and Mine the 
wiſdom of the ſupreme Being. Attributgin 
Painting and Sculpture, are thoſe ſymbdk 
which are added to any picture or ſtatue, t 
expreſs the peculiar office. or dignity of the 
chief figure; thus the Scythe charateril 
Time in the monument of genera] Gueſt; the 
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Argyle; andthe Cornucopia filled with apply 
corn, and a ſuſpended fleece, together with 
ſhip's roſtrum on her head, the figure of Bs 
tannia, on that of Commodore Warren, u 
Weſtminſter- abbe y. 
ATTRIBUTION, S. [from ai! 
ſomething aſcribed; character or repu ation, 
ATTRI'TE, Adj. [ attritus, Lat.] worndf 
by rubbing two bodies together, 
ATTRIY CENESS, S. [from attrit al cence! 
neſs] the quality produced. by the rubbingd UDA 
two bodies together, ſo as to wear off ſont 6] 
of their ſuriaces; the being worn. min, 
ATTRITION, 8. [Fr. of attritis, lat any 
the ation of rubbing two bodies togeihe), will. 
as to wear away vr ub off ſome particles d dingt 


cheir ſurfaces. | Da- 

To AT TUNE, v. A. [Crom a anden o. 
to put an inftrument into tune; to make of un 
voice or any inflruments accord toget bim 


ATTRACTIVE, Adj [attraftif, Fr. 


ound the ſame notes, or key. rend 
| 1 of { 


AUD 
«raft, v. A. { avalere, Ital. waloir 
0 8 Fr.] 1 turn to one's own 
. 0% .rofit, or advantage; to promote 
4 pos bo be of uſe, or advanitage. : «It 
We « -othing to have been encouraged.” Pope. 
kl, Adj. [from cat and 
1 E applied to means, it bgniftes their ſuit- 
38: . * efficacy to obtain the end 3 power- 
VE . proper. te Available to ſecure a con- 
* es,” Atterb. n 4 Fr.] 
= ANT. GU ARO, S. [avant- gu de, Fr. 
WS war, the firſt line, or diviſion of an army 
bentie array; or that part which is feen by 
WA enemy, and marches firſt againſt him, 
WS .y ARICE, S. [Fr. from avaritia, Lat.] 
* Morality, an immoderate love and defire 
. riches, attended with extreme diffidence 
WE coture events, exceſſive precautions againſt 
WS. ; -tability of fortune, mak ing a perſon rob 
cel of the neceſſary comforts of life, for 
of diminiſhing his riches. e e 
WT .yaRVCIOUS, Adj. [from avarice] that 
cc partakes of the nature of avarice. 
Ev ARVCIOUSNESS, S. [from avarictous 
© hc neſs] that quality which inclines a perſon 
Lehre riches immoderately, to make no 
of them when poſſeſſed of them, for fear 
WF: iminiſhing them, and denominates him an 
iieus perſon, Sh Ao 5 
ES VAST, Adv. [cf ab and Haeften, Belg. ] 
term; hold; ſtop. 55 3 
Y AVAUNT, e Tov, Fr.] a word 
ing deteſtation, or abhorrence 3 ſignifying 
ne! out of my fight! FTE 
WAU'CTION, S. 6 r. of auctio, Lat. from 
th „ Lat, to increaſe | a method of ſale 
ein goods are ſold to the higheſt bidder. 
Wiſe, all the things to be diſpoſed of at 
A | | 


» "TEN 


Lat.] a term relative to the nature of 
action; the diſpoſition of mind of one 
undertakes it ; and the manner in which 
executed, With reſpe& to the nature of 


ey action, it implies ſomething difficult, and 
if nded with many obſtacles, that the perſon 
1 [ ſuch a diſpoſition of mind as not tu mat- 
＋ Vhat difficulties he encoupters, and that 


hews a great deal of impudence in render- 
1s attempt effectual; fo that the word is 
erly applied in a bad ſenſe only. 
UD4/CIOUSLY, Adv. [from audarions 
j in ſuch a manner as beſpeaks a daring 


an ene. CN 
ng UDA/CIOUSNESS, S. {from auda du 
ont 


eſs] that quality which argues a difpolitt- 
mind that will induce a perſon to under - 
any action, let the difficulties be what 
will. Always uſed in a bad ſenſe, and 
dog the ſecondary idea of impudence. 

Da CIT V, 8. [ of audax, Lat.] a diſ- 
o ok mind which makes a perion ca- 
of undertaking any d ficy\t ation, and 
bim from theſe apprehenſions which 


render bim inactive, or unßt for the 
of lociety, | 


WA UDACIOUS, Adj. [audace, Fr. of au- 


AV: 


| AU/DIBLE, Adj. [from azudibi''s, Lat.] 
that which is the object of hearing; that 
which may be heard. | 
| AU/DIBLENESS, s. [from audible and 
hearing, or to be heard. | _ 
AU/DIENCE, S. [Fr. of audio, Lat. to 
hear] that attention which is given to a per- 
ſon while he is ſpeakinz, In a court ſenſe, 
the admiſſion of ambaſſadors or public mini- 
ſters to a king, in order to deliver the creden- 
tials of their ſovereigns, and to open the in- 
tentions for which they are ſent. In Hiſtory, 
the tribunals or courts of juſtice eſtabliſhad by 


in order to hear a public ſpeaker. 
AU DIT, S. [from audit, he hears, the 

third perſon fingular preſent of audio, Lat. or 

auditus, hearing] in Law, the hearing and 

appointed for that purpoſe, 

examine on account, 


hears 3 one who is preſent when any thing is 


paſſes either public or private accounts. 


| AUDITORY, Adj. ſ[audivrics, Lat.] 
thatjwhich conduces to heering. In Anatomy, 
the auditory nerves are a pair of nerves hin, © 


from the medulla oblongata, and diſtribute 


the other to the eye, Cc. 


a collection of perſons fo aſſembled. 


joined together at the great ena. 


words, and implores her interceſſion. _ 


uſed in a had, but this in a good ſenſe. 
/.VE/NGEMENT, S. | trom avenge] the 
act of puniſhing for crimes. | 


who inflicts puniſhment for crimes. Or the 


ii conſequences which attend the commiſſica 
of crimes. | 


come to] a paſlage or opening, In Gardening, 
walks of trees leading to a houſe, In Per- 


| fp2&tive, it is a paTage, which is narrower it 


the end than at the heginniog, in order to 
make it appear the longer, or firaight, when 


viewed from the narcowelt end. In Fortificas 
1 5 ton, 


neſs | that which renders a thing the object of 


the Spaniards in America. Perſons aſſembled 


examining the accounts of a perſon concernel 
in the receipt of money, by perſons publicly. 


To AU/DIT, V. A, from audio, Lat. to 
| AU/DITOR, S. [auditor, Lat.] one who 


delivered in public; one who examines and 


the one to the ear, the ſoft and ſpongy part of 
which is the immediate cauſe of hearing, and 


_ AU/DITORY,S, [arditoruim,Lat.] a place 
where perſons aflemble to hear any diſcourle z, 


 AVE/LLANE, Adj. [nux avellana, Lat. 
[a filberd] in Heraldry, croſs avellane, is that 
which is formed of four filberds in their huſæs, 


A/VE MARV, S row oor Maria, hail 
Mary, the firſt words of the angel's ſalutetion 
to the Virgin Mary] a prayer uſed by the 
Romiſh church, which begins with thoſe 


| To AVE/NNGE, v. A. [from a and ve, 
Fr. vengar, Span. vengirre, Ital.] to puniſh in 


proportion to the enormity of crimes, and diſ- 
tinguiſhed from revenge, becauſe that is always 


AVT/NGER, 8. from avenge and er] one 


AVENUE, S. [Fr. from avenir, Fr. to 
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AUG 
tion, the opening, inlet to, or communication 
between, a fort and baſtion, | 
To AVER, V. A. [averer,Fr, from verum, 
Lat. truth] to affirm or aſſert a thing to be 
true, with ſome degree of poſitiveneſs. 
AVERAGE, S. ſaveragium, Law Lat. ] 
in Law, a due or ſervice which a tenant owed 
bis lord, by his beaſt or carriage. In Sea 
Commerce, the accidents or mis ortunes which 
happen to a ſhip or cargo, divided into ſimple, 
large or common, and ſmall ; an allowance 
given the maſter for his care of the goods, 
above the freight. 4 . 
Av ERMENT, S. (from aver] in Law, the 
eſtabliſhment cf a thing by evidence; an offer 
to make good an exception pleaded in abate- 
ment of the plaintiff's action, and an actual 


doing it. | NT, A 
/TION, 8. {of averſatus, Lat.] 


| 


| 
AVERSA 
a term alluding to the notion of a perſon who 
deteſis any thing, which is that of turning | 
atuay from it, i 
AVERS ER, Adj. [averſus, Lat.] hoſtile, or 
angry wich; unwilling, abhorring. 
AvERSELVY, Adv. [from averſe and ly] 
in a manner which ſhews great unwillingnets, 
Backwards, oppoſed to forwards. 
AVE/RSENESS, S. [| from averſe and neſs] 
difficulty to be perſuaded 3 unwillingneſs ; 
backwardneis. | | e 
_ AVERSION, S. [Fr. from averſio, Lat.] 
diflike, ariſing from the diſagreeableneſs of an 
object; 2 cauſe of diſlike. 
to ſubjeAion.** Audiſon, 
To A'VERT, V. A. [averto, La 
aſide, or keep of —_ OS 
AUF, S. [a, Belg. fooliſh; alve, a de- 
mon] a perſon void of diſcretion, or common 
ene a l.. . 
Ab GER, S. fnavegar, Sax. azegar, or 
egger, Belg ] in Mechanics, an inftrument 
uled by carpenters and coopers to bore holes 
with ; conſiſting of a handle and bit, | 
AGH, Pron. [from abt, or azobt, 
Sax. ] any thing applied to the extent of a 
perſon's knowledge, as far aa. For augbt 
1 know.“ Boyle, | oh 
To AUG'MENT, V. A. [augmenter, Fr.] 
to enereaſe the value or dimenſion of a thing, 
by the addition of ſomething elſe. _ 
Ab- GMENT, S. [Fr.] increaſe, applied 
to the dimenſions of a body, or the progreſs of 
a diſeaſe. | „„ 
AuGMENTATTION, S. [Fr.] the action 
olf adding or joining one thing to another, in 
order to increaſe its ſize or value; the ſtate of 
being increaſed, In Heraldry, additions made 
to an eſcutcheon; as the arms of Uiſter, which 
are worn by all baronets in England. - - + 
AUGRE,S. See AUGER. Avgre-bole, the 
cavity or hole bored by an augre, "1-5 
Ab- GR, 8. [Lat. from avium geſtu] in 
Ancient Hiſtory, one who pretended to fore- 
tel the ſucceis of any undertaking by the flight 


ſ 


t.] to turn 


tel; to gueſt at; to 


to predict by figns, after the 


augur. 


practice of determinin 
Manner of augurs. 


ing to the principles of an augue, 


pretend to foretel future even 
of birds, &c. * 


eating of birds; kaown to the Epyntiany yy 


; 


„An averſion| 


leave. 


AVO 1 
age. * 
: To AU'GURAT 5 V. N. [ avpiryy Ln, ot, 
Manner of @ 
8 future events i0 th 


AUGU/RIAL, Adj. [from aug ur] act. 


To AU'GURIZE, \ N, (from aug] 
by the flight 
AU/GUROUS, Adj. [from augur 

ing; having a knowledge of fit 
generally including the idea of fear, 

AU'GURY, S. [augurium, Lat.] the u 
of predicting future events by the flight « 


other nations, even in the time of Moſg, 
AUGUST, Adj. auguſtus, Lat. Ithat vnd 
may claim reverence, on account of ity digi 
or rank, or expect awe from its appearanc, 
AUGUST, S. [from Auguftuz] fee dt 
alteration of the ſtile, the eighth month gf, 
year, called by the Romans Sextili, ot d. 
ſixth month from Match; but named 4 | 
from Auguſtus Cæſar. It was repreſentel y 
the ancients under the figure of a young nu 
with a fair countenance, crowned with TY 
land of wheat, a baſket of fruit on his am, 1 
ſickle in his hand, and bearing a vidin, 
AUGU'STNESS, S. [from auguft ind 
that quality which renders @ perſon an jd 
of reverence, awe, and homage. 
AVIART, S. [from avis, Lat.] fn 
ine loſed for keeping a collection of birds, þ 
guratively, the collection of birds kept ind 
TTT... ͤ . 
 A!VISO, S. [Ital.] in Commeree, nay 
or information given by letter. 
AU'KWARD, Adv. See AWE WAR, 
AU'LIC, Adj. { au!icus, Lat.] belongiyy 
the court. In Hiſtory, applied to the hi 
court of the empire of Germany, ongui 
inſtituted to determine the diſputes beim 
the emperor and his ſubjectss. 
AUNT, S. [from tante, Fr.] a femiltt 
lation, who is a ſiſter either to a perſon)! 
ther or mother, ö 
To A VOC ATE, V 
of avoco, Lat.] to call a 
he is engaged in 1 
AVOCAITION, S.. [from avvcatiy l 
the diverting a-perſan's attention iron 
thing he is already engaged in. 
To AVOLD, V. A. trom a and with 
wuider, Fr. ] to forbear; to ſhun; th 


A. [from pul 
perſon from aj 


AvorpABLE, Adj. {from own 
able] the poſſibility of eicapint the effi 
thing; that which mey be eſcaped,orÞ | 

AVOVDANCE, S. [from avi]! 
whereby one frees himſelf from tht ef 


4 


o 


of birds; or manner in 
their food. | 


which poultry eat {any cauſe; the act of emptying,of 
* * erde TOWN ae 


cart 


AVO 


* 


J AUR 


W or, 8. [from cid and e.] the 
Lee Kere 
. . eſſel uſed to carry things away in. 
"A 1 VOIRDUPOFS, S. [from avoir, to have 
4 du poids, Fr. weight] a kind of weight, 
a {ed to be borrowed from the Romans, a 
= Jof which contains 16 0z. bearing the 
WF” proportion to 1b. troy, a5 14 to 16. Al 
WT. ſer commodities are bought by this 
ent: aad it is obſerved, that apothecaries 
= * this, though they ſell by troy weight, 
" VOLA/TION, §. Lane avolo, Lat.] the 
a ; flight or eſcape. | 
boch, V. A. [avoir Fr] to 
doe by vouchers, or proper authorities; po- 
Ht tively to maintain the truth of a thing; to 
ut, or vindicate. Vouch is in uſe, at pre- 
eat, in its ſteae. „ 
= :voU'CH, 8. [from the verb] proof, 
nel, evidence, © ſe! 
uh Of mine own eyes. Shakeſp. 
AVOU/CHABLE, Adj. [ from avoucb and 
je] that which may de proved by evidence 
r vouchers. ES ws 
= 4,vOU/CHER, 8. * avouch and er] 
Wh: that proves the truth of an aſſertion by 
oper vouchers, or evidences. _ | 
To AVO'W, V. A. [from avoroer, Fr.] 
Ws, profeſs openly, without any diſſimulation. 
WW AVO/WABLE, Adj. [from awoww and able] 
Wit which may be publicly owned without 
iembling, and ſometimes without ſhame, 


nfeſſion, without the leaſt diſſimulation, 
AVO/WEDLY, Adv. | from-awozved and 
J in a public open manner; profeſſedly; 
VVV . 
AVOWER, S. [avouẽ, Fr. ] the perſon to 


zt of advowſon, belong. 
AVO'WER, 8. I from awow and er] one 
ho openly profeſſes, aſſerts, or declares, with- 
e HEN: 
AVO WRX, S. [from awvow] in Law, the 
rowing or confeſſing the having taken a diſ- 
(s for rent, when the perſon diſtraĩned ſues 
a replevin, | 15 | 


The ſenfible and try'd 


AVOW/AL, S. [from avow] a public 


hom the preſentation of any benefice, or the | 


AUT 


private confeſſion a perſon makes of kis|fias to 
a prieſt, in order to receive abſolution, | 
AURVCULARLY, Adv. [from auric lar 
and ly] in a private or ſectet manner. 
AURVFEROUS, Adj. [ aurifer, Lat. ] that 
which produces gold. | 
AU/RIGATION, 8. | auriga, Lat.] the 


driving a vehicle or carriage, 


AURIPIGME'NTUM, 8. See ORPI- 
MENT. | "TC 
AUROQ/RA, 8. [Lat.] in Geography, that 
faint dawn which appears in the E. when the 
ſun is within 18 deg. of the horizon. In My- 
thology, the goddeſs who preſides over day- 


the cups of flowers. 


AURUM FULMINANS, [Lat. thunder- 


in agua 7 Aurum potabile, a diſſolution of 
gold which makes it drinkable, 
AU!'SPICE, S. | auſpicium, Lat.] the art of 
divination, confined to the flights or ſinging 
of birds; a proſperous event, or the favour 
and protection of a lucky perſon. 2 
_ AUSPVCIAL, Adj. [from auſpice] that 
which relates to auſpices, | | 


kind, propitions, applied to perſons. | 
AUSPFCIOUSLY, Adv, [from auſpicious 
and ly] in ſuch a manner as to promiſe ſue- 


any undertaking. 


efteminate,. or luxurious. Applied to taſtes, 
rough, ſour, and aſtringent, like that of un- 
ripe fruits. | | 5 


ly] in a rigid, mortifying manner. 


break, the daughter ef Hyperion and Thea, 
or of the Sun and the Earth. She is deſcribed 
in all the pomp of im⸗gination by Homer, 
covered with a great veil, with roſy fingers 
and hair ſprinkling the dew, and expanding 


ing gold] in Chemiſtry, a diſſolution of gold 


AUSPI'CIOUS, Adj. [from auſpice] that 
which promiſes ſucceſs ; favourabſe, tortunate, 


ceſs, alluding to the ancient method of con- 
ſulting the auſpices, before the embarking in 


AU'/STERE, Adj. [aufterus, Lat.] applied 
to morals, rigid, and mortified, oppoſed to 


| AUSTERELY, Adv, [from auſtere and . 


AUSTE/RITY, 8. {from auſtere] a ftate 
of rigid ſeverity and mortification, ſometimes 


AURF/LIA, S. 2 aurum, gold] in] including the ſecondary idea of ſourneſs, ot 
aural Hiſtory, the ſecond change of a cater- | moroſeneſs : ſeverity or harſhneſs of diſcipline. 
lat towards a moth or fly, in which it ſeems| AU'STRAL, Adj. [auftralis, Lat.] that 
prived of motion, receives no nouriſhment, | which is towards the ſouth.” . = 
d appearing ſometimes with a yellow orf AUTHE'NTIC, or AUTHE/NTICAL, ' | 1 
Id coloured in, is called by this name, | Adj. [ autbenticus, Lat.] in Grammar, a thing 1 
AURE'LIAN,'S. [ from aurelia] a natura. Hof eſtabliſhed authority; that which is at- 
who applies himſelf to ſtudy the various] tended with all the proofs, and atteſtcd by 
anges of inſects; ſometimes applied to one] perſons who deſerve credit, 5 
do breeds and deſcribes the various ſtates of 


es th AUTHE'NTICALLY, Adv. [from au- 8 
ths and butterflies, — ; | thentical and ly] in ſuch a manner as to pro- MY 
AURICLE, S. [ auriculus, Lat.] in Ana- cure credit, Ns wi 
J the external ear, or that part which is] To AUTHE/NTICATE, V. A [authenti- | 1 


minent from the head. of qrer, Fr, | to eflabliſh a thing by the neceflary Vl 
| RVCULAR, Ad) (from auricula, Lat.) proofs of its eenuineneſs, 3 | PS 13 f 

which belongs to the ear; ſecret or pri-] AUTHENTVCITY, S. | from authentic} Bra 
e, 28 if Whiſpered in a perſon's ear, Auri-| the genuineneſs of a thing, ſupported by pro- | | * | 
ef fen, in che Romiſh ehurch, is the per proofs and authorities. | 1 


$ AuTR EN. 


A Ur 

AUTHE/NTICLY, Adv. [from autbentic 
and ] in ſuch a manner as to evince a thing 
to be genuine. 3 
AU/THOR, S. Cauteur, Fr. aucfor, Lat.] 
in its more proper ſenſe, one who creates, or 
produces any thing; the original inventor or 
diſcoverer of any new art or principle; one 
who writes upon any ſubjeQ, oppoſed to a 

_ tranſlator or compiler. 2 | 
 AUTHORVTATIVE, Adj. [from autho- 
rity] that which has an influence over another; 

that which commands or obliges. 

AUTHO/RITATIVELY, Adv. from au- 
thoritative and ly] in ſuch a manner as to be- 
' ſpeak proper authority or licence, | 
AUTHORITATIVEN ESS, S. [from au- 
tboritative and neſs] that quality which ſhews 
a perſon to be properly licenſed, or to have au- 
thority for the doing any thing,  _ 
AUTHOY/RITY, S. [autorite, Fr. aucto- 
ritas, Lat.] a power which leaves a perſon 
the liberty of choice, ariſing from ſvper:ority 
of rank or reaſon ; includes the ſecondary idea 
of reſpect, and is applied to God, with reſpect 
to his creatures; and to parents, with reſpect 
to their children: applied to arguments, it 
denotes their ſtrength. | | | 
AUTHORIZA/TION,S.[from authorize] 

the act of communicating authority. 
To AUTHORVZE, . V. A. [autoriſer, 
Fr ] to give a perſon licence or authority to 
perform a thing; to 
to give credit, ma | 
AUTO/CRASY, [from aue, and 
ga S», Gr.] independent power. 
AUTO DA FEE, S. [Span. an act of 
faith] a ſolemn day aſſigned by the inquiſition 
for the puniſhment of heretics, or the acquit- 
tal of thoſe who have been unjuſtly accuſed 
WY Oo ener lara dT 
AUTOGR A/PHICAL, Adj. [of aua O,, 
and yeaqy, Gr.] that which is wrote by a 
perſon's own hand. 5 
__ AUTO'GRAPHY,DS. [See Autographical] 
a perſon's own hand-wiiting, An original, 
oppoſed to a copy. 5 3 7 
 AUTOMA/TICAL, Adj. [from automa- 
ton] that which hath the qualities of an auto- 
maton, or is endued with a power to move it- 
ſelf, In the animal e&conomy, applied by 
Boethaave to expreſs thoſe motions, which 
ariſe purely from the ſtruAture of the body, and 

over which the will has no power. | 
 AUTO/MATCON, S. [from au®- and 
paw, Gr.] in Mechanics, an engine which 
moves of itſelf, or a machine which has the 
principle of motion in itfelf, ' 
AUTO/MATOUS, Adj. [from automaten] 
thar which has the power of motion in itſelf. 
A'UTOPSY, S. [from avi and og, 
Gr.] the ſeeing a thing with one's own eyes. 
Applied by the ancients to the communica— 
tons whicn the ſoul had with the gods in 


| 


encourage; to juſtify ; | 


| 


| duced in autumn. In Aftronomy, 
| nal point is that point of th 


| AVULLSION, 8. [avulfo, Lat.] the x4 


| verſy, as an arb 


AWA 
that whith is ſeen by a perſon's d. 
AVTOPTICALLY, Ade. [hora 
and ] in luch a manner as a perſan *- 
an 9222 | at may be 
AU/TUMN, S. [autumnus, Lat.]: 

—_— the third ſeaſon of the on Kart 
the fruits are gathered in, commencin Fr. 
equinox, and ending at the Winter | 1 | 
including the months of Auguft, Septente 


and October. Some nations compte, +» 
years by autumns, the Saxong 5 
and, according to Tacitus, the G . 
no. idea of this ſeaſon, In Alchy | 1 
time employed in bringing the procel * ; 
philoſopher's ſtpne to perfection. 
AUTU/MNAL, Adj. [automna, Fr 
which belongs to autumn; that which i mY 
Ae 
e equinoctial l 
from hence the ſun begins e th 
wards the S; The autumnal Signs are Libn 
Scorpio, and Sagittarius. 


pulling aſunder two bodies already united, in, 


plying the ſecondary idea of ſome exertion, 
fores: 36 £609 ee 
_ . AUXILIAR, or AUXILIARY, 8. (apt, 
liaire, Fr.] a perſon who aflifts another, whe 
ther in war, peace, works of ſtrength, of th 
products of the underſtanding, Someting 
applied to things, —— © 
AUXILIAR, or AUXILJARY, 14, 
[auxiliaris, Lat.] that which affords help « 
aſhſtance, In Grammar, applied to ſuch yerk 
as are prefixed to others, and help to cogjy 
gate certain tenſes, which are on that accout 
named compound ones . 
To AWA'/IT, v. A. [fro 
to expect a thin 


deſigned for, 


m a and qui] 
g future; to be reſengi k 
To AWA/KE, V. A. [from awacio, 
weccian, Sax. ] to raiſe from ſleep, Fibu. 
tively, to reduce a thing in a dormant 
latent ſtate into action. Neuterly, it nile 
to ceaſe to ſleep. © 
To be AWA/KE, v. N. to be catiny 
to be on one's guard; to take ſuch mealur 
as not to be ſurpriſed by an approaching 
lamity, or enemy. a 
AWAKE, Part. [from the vb] ul 
off ſleep. „„ On 
To AWA'KEN, V. A. [Pret. calm 
from awwacian, Sax.] See AWAKE. I 
ſeems te be the beſt word. | 
To AWARD, V. A. | from à and wi 
Sax, ] to paſs ſentence, or determine à cf 
itrator, Figuratively, 0 


agtnar 
uy, anc 
Is one of 
alle Welt 

r wheel, 
ct, toget 
WS, IA 
Wart place 
ich th 
AAL] 


one's opinion. | 3 
AWA /RD, S. I from the verb] the iu 
or opinion of a perſon choſen þycontending 1 
ties to determine a difference between the 
A'WARE, Adj. perceiving j (au 


Car.] after 


the Eleut nian myfferies. 


Adj. [from autepſy! 


AU"LOPTICAL, 


AWAY, Adj. [awep, 


upon one's guard, 
; l. and 
verb go, or be, it implies able3t dl 9 { 


a. 4 
4 
' * * + 


Bi beht. in the imperative mood 

Ih e of a verb in the imper , 
45 = 3 leave this place. i & Away, old 
8 . 4 Sbabeſp. Sometimes joined to a verb, 
5 [implies to loſe, including the idea of laviſh- 
. ing ſquandering, or profuſion. 0 4 
A, 8. [from aw, Arm.] a reſpe 

bdaired with terror, including the idea of ſu- 
4] erior tank, authority, or parts. | 

Eo To AWE, V. A. [from the noun] to 
dabvence a perſon by one's authority, dignity, 


4 AWFUL, Adj. [from ave and full] that 
which cauſes refpect joined with fear, on ac- 
t of its dignity, authority, or age. 
00 W/F ULLY, Adv. [from awful and ly] in 
ſuch a manner as £0 command reſ pect, joined 
with fear; including the ſecondary ideas of 
thority and digni xy. e 
[A WFULNESS, S. [from awful and neſs 
that quality which attracts reſpect mixed with 


6 WHILE, Adv. [from a and <vb!le] ſpace, 
or interval, applied to time; ſome time. 
AW/KWARD, Adj. [from @verd, Sax. 
appiied to the mind, perverſe ; applied to the 
behaviour, clumſy 3 unhandy 3 clowniſh, 
8 AW/KWARDLY, Adv. [from awkward 
land y] in a clumſy manner. 3 5 
S I/WKWARDNESS, S. [from azviwward 
land neſs] that quality which ſhews a perſon 
not to have been converſant with the elegan- 
cies of polite life; and denotes him to be 
clowniſh and clumſy, _ . 


infrument uſed by ſhoemakers to make holes, 
Wa order to expedite their work. Z 


0 keep the ſun off, 


ion; on one fide; not even, 


but all awry,” Par. Reg. | 


pers to the middle of the blade, and it has a 
Jong handle to be uſed with both hands. 
AIO, S. fatiwwgen, G.] a propoſition 
hole truth is ſo clear, that it is known as 
001 as propoſed, and cannot admit of proof 
jy any thing more clear, plain, or evident. 

| AXIS, S. [Lat.] a line, either real 6r 
mater, drawn through the center of a 
about watch it turns, Axis in peritrocb o, 
Pane of the five mechanical powers, uted to 
le weights, and conſiſts of a peritrochium, 
r wheel, concentric with the baſe of a cylin 


us, In Botany, that long, round, ſmooth 
| 8 placed in th: center of the julii, about 
ien the male organs are diſboſed. 


AXLE, or A'XLE-TREE, S. from ocf;, 
1 and trerzo, Sax. ] a piece of wood, Sc. 


— 


At the beginning of a ſentence, it has 


AWL, S. Calc, le, Sax.] a ſharp-pointed 


A WRV, Adv. [from à and qury] out of | 
n ſtraight Ene; out of a perpendicular direc- 

| Figuratively, | 
rroneouſly. 5 Much of the ſoul they talk, 


AX, or AXE, S. [from acſe, Sax. ] a car- 
enter's inſtrument to hew woug ; its ed ta- 


er, together with which it moves about its 


B 


| which paſſes through the center of a wheel, 
on which it turns, | SOD OS 
AY, Adv. [from za, Sax. or gah, Goth. 
uſed to affirm the truth of a thing. Let 
your ay be ay.” Matt. vi. | 
AYE, Adv, la, and aa, Sax. alway ; an 
aiwwa, in aiwin, and alte, Goth. for ever | 
-generaliy uſed after for, and implies time 
without end ; for ever; to all eternity, | 
A'ZIMUTH, S. [Arab.] in Aſtronomy 
an arch of the horizon intercepted between 
the meridian of a place, and any given ver- 
tical line, in which the ſun or ſtar is found, 


Magnetical azimuth, is an arch of the hori- 


z0n intercepted between the ſun's azimuth 
circle, and the magneticel meridian; or the 
ſun's apparent diſtance from the N. or S. point 


of the compaſs, Azimuth compaſs is an in- 


ſtrument uſed at ſez, for finding the ſun's 
magnetical azimuth. _ 
vertical circles, which cut each other at the 
poles, interſeck the horizon at right anglcs, 


and are repreſented by the quadrant of altitude, 


when ſcrewed on the brazen meridian at the 
zenith of a place. „„ 


_ AZURE, S. [azur, Fr, AZYUrro, Ital. 
a, Span. | the blue colour of the sky. In 


Heralery, the name of the blue colour in an 
eſcutcheon of all below the degree of a baron, 


piter in that of a ſovereign, 


that which is of a sky, or faint blue. 


| A/ZYGQS, S. in Anatomy, a vein Which 


empties itſelf into the cava, is ſituated on the 
right fide of the thorax, and is ſo called, be- 


SP | cauic it has none to anſwer to, or pair it, on 
AWNING, S. [from aulne, Fr.] the hang- . 00 
ing a fail, or tarpaulin, over ny part of W {hip | 


the left. | | 
bread which has no ferment or leasen. 


| The ſecond letter of the Engliſh all 


a labial, from the manner of pronouncivg it, 
which is by preſſing the whole length of the 


lips together, and forcing them open by a 


ſtrong oreath. The ſmall letter ſeems to have 


been borrowed from the Ppænician q in 
verted; and it is uſed by the Spaniards very 
commonly for a 9. Among the Romans it 
ſtood for zoo, with a ſtroke over it B, for 


3000, wich an accent below it, B, for 2003 


ly, It js uſed as an abbreviture for bachelor, 


B. A. bachelor of erte, or B. biſhop, as B. 


Sherlock, biſhop Sher loge. In Muke, it is the 


middle line in tue treble, and ſecond line in 
Lhe bals. | | 


Azimuth circles are 


called ſapphire in that of a nobleman, and Ju- 


Az URE, Adj. [from the ſubſtantive] 
AZ y Mus, S. [from a, Can, Gr. 


5 phabet, and the firſt conſonant: the 
firſt letter df the ancient Iriſh, and 
Abyflinian; the ninth is the Ethiopic, and 


the fixteenth in the Armenian. It is called 


and among the Greeks and Hebrews ſor 2 u- 


* : 3 Ba, 


— 
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B AC 

B A/A, S. a ſound borrowed from, and ex- 
pteſſive of, the bleating of a ſheep. 
To BA'A, V. N. To bleat like a ſheep. 

To BA'BBLE, V.N. | babelen, Belg, ha- 
bile, Fr.] toprate like a child, without ſenſe; 
to betray ſecrets; to tilk, without regard to 

place, or circumſtances. | 
_ BA/BBLE, S. [babi/, Fr.] ſenſeleſs prat- 
ing. 5 | 
 BA/BBLEMENT, S. See BABBLE. 

BA'BBLER, S. [from babble and er] one 
who talks without any fund of ſenſe, or 
Without proper ideas of the words he makes 
uſe of. 8 
BABE, S. [baban, Brit. babberd, Belg.] 
a young child of either ſex. Sometimes ap- 
plied to one that can neither walk nor ſpeak. 
_ BA'BISH, Adj. | from babe and ifþ, of iſc, 
Sax, ] that which reſembles the choice of a 
very young child; that which belongs to a 
very young child; childi. | 
BAREO/ON, S. [babouin, Fr. babuino, Ital.] 
in Natural Hiſtory, one of the ſpecies of mon- 
keys of the largeſt ſize. 5 | 

BA/BY, S. [See BABE] a young child, 
_ diſtinguiſhed from babe, becauſe that is ap- 
plied to children who can both walk and ſpeak; 
but this to thoſe who can do neither, 


| 


ö 


BACCHANA“LIA, S. in Antiquity, a 


feaſt celebrated in honour of Bacchus, and at- 


tended with irregularities of conduct, immo- | 


_ ceſty, intemperance, and debauchery, _ 
BACCHANA'LIAN, S. [from bacchana- 
lia) one who attended the feaſt of Bacchus. 
Figuratively, a riotous, drunken perſon, 
_ BA/CCHANALS, S. [bacchanalia, Lat.] 
See BACCHANALIA, 3 8 
BA CCHIUs, S. [from Bacchus] in ancient 
Poetry, a foot conſiſting of three ſyllables, 
the firſt of which is ſhort, and the two laſt 
long; deriving its name from being uſed in 
the hymns compoſed in honour of Bacchus. 
_ BACCUFEROUS, Adj. [taccifer, Lat.] in 
Botany, ſuch vegetables as bear berries, &c. 
B ACCYVOROUsS, Adj. [from bacca, Lat. 
a berry, and woro, Lat, to devour} that which 
feeds on, or devours berries.  _ 
BACHELOR, S. [baccalaurens, Lat.] ap- 
plied to a perſon who has never been married. 
One who takes the firſt degrees in any pro- 
feſſion; introduced by Pope Gregory IX. 
Knights bachelors are the loweſt degree of 
Knights, as their title in French denotes, viz. 
bas chevatiers, | 


5 % 


 BA/CHELORSHIP, S. [from bachelor and 


Hip] the ſtate of an unmarried man; the ſtate, 
_ eignity, or office of a graduate, or bachelor, at 
an univerſity. e e 
BACK, S. [bac, beck, Sax. back, Iſl.] in 
Anatomy, the hind part of the human ftruc- 
ture, from the neck to the thighs. Applied 
+ to the hands, that part oppoſite to the palms. 
Applied to the array of an army, the rear. 
Applied to fituation, the bind part, or that 


blade, oppoſed to the edge. 
trough or ciſtern, uſed by brewer t 
quor in; which ſeems derived from 
a ſhore, or 5k, Perf, Figuratively, 
er, or one who who will ſecond ano 
attempt. Uſed with the words turn 
implies abſence, 
turned, &c. Davies. 


applied to motion, to the place from 2 
a perſon came. Applied to action, 


applied to the increaſe of plants, 


To BA'CKBI 


one who cenſures the conduct, or vilifies the 


\ 


BAC 


tool er 1nflrument, the thickeſt part of 


ths 
Qt ſquatt 
o bold lj 
2 Il, 
a luppon. 
Fay 

and þiz, i 
Was no ſooner 


A lar 


Alis back 


BACK, Adv. [on bec, or on baeeking, I 


hencg 
to retreat, 
After ty 


) to ſtop u 
hinder the growth. 
To BACK, V. A. [from the noun] t 
mount a horſe ; to break him for the ſale, 
to make him go backwards by Pulling the 
reins. Figuratively, to ſecond, ſupport, g 
aſſiſt. | | | . : 2 


Applied to time, that which is paſt, 


TE, v. A. [from back wi 
bite] to ſpeak againſt a perſon in his abſence, 
BA/CKBITER, S. [from backbite and e] 


ations of a perfon in his abſence, 
BA/CK-DOOR, S. [from back and dor] y 
door or paſſage out of a houſe behind, opyol 
to the front. Figuratively, a private paſſe, 
BA/CKED, Part. [from back] having 4 
back. Forced to go go backwards, | 
BA*'CK-FRIEND,S.[ from back and fried) 
a falſe friend; or ſecret enemy, 
BA'CK-GAM/MON, S. a game playel 
with dice and men on a board, or table, ye. 
neered for that purpoſe. | 
BA/CK- HOUSE, S. [from back and buf 
the building which lies behind a houſe, 
BA'CKSIDE, S. [from back and /ide] the 
hinder part of any thing. Applied, with de. 
cency, to the poſteriors of a human creatury 
as Not conveying ſo coarſe an idea, as the po- 
per term, Figuratively, a yard or ground be. 
hind a houſe. | Rs | 
To BA/CKSLIDE, V. N. [from back nl 
ſlide] in Divinity, to return to idolatry, ae 
having quitted it; to apoſtatize; to quit the 
true mode of worthip, | 
 BA/CKSLIDER, S. [from backſlide and 
er] one who quits the true religion, in one 
to embrace a talſe one; an apoſtate. _ 
BAC'K-STAIRS, S. {from back and fai 
the private ſtairs of a houſe, generally appiv | 
priated to the uſe of ſervants. | 
BA/CK STAYS, S. [trom back and ſu} 
in Ship-building, the ropes belonging 10k 
main and fore maſts, which keep them om 
pitching overboard. 1 
BA/CK SWO RD, S. [from back and ſn) 
a ſword with only one ſharp edge, and bock 
back. Uſed figuratively, for a cudgel, ot tk 
art of defending one's ſelf with a cudgel- 
BACK WARD, or BA\CKWARDS, 40 
[from back, Sax. and weard, Sax. | applied (0 
motion, it ſignifies the going from 3 fei 


—_— 


which is not in fight, Applied to any edge- 


| 


with the face towards him, the legs being? 
"ola. as | 


hind, inſtead of the fore part 
towards the back, or behind 
4 Backwards and forwards,” 


upon che Applied to the ſucceſs of an under- 


: on, - 
w- ir implies, not to proſper or advance; 
ta , | 


| beck ARD,Adj.unwilling © OY 


ing advances 3 anticipating or meeting 
Fry wiſhes; reluctant; flow, ** The 
> tevard learner. Southe 
" A'CKWARD, S, applied to time, ſome 
d that is paſt z or a portion of time already 


; ek w AR DLV, Adv. [from backward 
W nd /y] applied to the motion whereby a per- 
n retreats or goes from another wich his face 
Wards him; in 2 perverſe, unwilling man- 
i zer; reluctantly. os | 
W 21/CKWARDNESS, [from backward, 
Wd ns] hat quality which proceeds from a 
like of the meaſures a perſon is to put in 
WS..tice, the undertaking he is to accompliſh, 
the perſon he is to oblige, including the 
ea of flowneſs. | 1 5 
A 5 ON S. [from bacazun, Brit.] the 
ea of a hog ſalted and dried, having the 
iſles burnt with ſtraw, To ſave one's bacon, 
a low phraſe for preſerving one's ſelf from 
Wert or miſchief. _ „ 
W pA/CON [FRANCIS] the glory and orna- 
ent of his age and nation, was ſon of SirNi- 
olas Bacon, lord keeper of the great ſeal,and 
Ann, daughter of Sir Anthony Cook, tutor 
Edward VI, He was born at York-houſe, 
1561, and gave ſuch early proofs of an ex- 
ordinary genius, that his converſation was 
urted by perſons of the higheſt rank, when a 
y; and ſo much was queen Elizabeth charm- 
with the ſolidity of his ſenſe, that ſhe would 
en call bim her young lord Reeper, Her ma- 
ty once aſking him how old he was, he re- 
ned this witty and complimentary anſwer, 
be vas ta years younger than ber majeſty's 
ppy reign, On his return from the univer- 
his father ſent him to France, to improve 
ler that honeſt and able miniſter Sir Amias 
let, ambaſſador at Paris. Here he fo gained 
confidence of that miniſter as to be ſent by 
don a commiſſion of great importance to the 
en, which he executed with ſo much judg- 
bio- Nt, as procured to himſelf, and the ambaſſa- 
preat credit, At nineteen years of age, 
tate a ſuccin view of the ſtate of Europe 
at time. His father dying while he was 
dach end leaving him but a very ſlender for- 
he applied himſelf to the ſtudy of the 
and for that purpoſe entered himſelf in the 
ly ct Gray's-Inn; but not confining him- 
entirely to law, but indulging his extenſive 
us to a free contemplation of the whole 
| e of ſcience, he framed the plan of that! 
_ philoſophical work, which will not oaly 
pelo er him immortal, but do honour to his 
a wy. After diſcharging the office of reader 
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| his age, the queen appoineed him her counſel 


learned in the Jaw extraordinary. He wrote ſe- 
vera] treatiſes on law ſubjects; in all which he 
gave evident proofs of his great abilities. He 
likewiſe diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the houſe of 
commons, where his ſentiments were ſo ap- 
proved, that tho' he generally ſpoke on the fide 
of the court, he was always looked upon as a 


queen, he compoſed a memorial of the happi- 
neſs of her reign, which did equal honour to 


heradminiſtracion, and the capacity of its au- 


thor, He applied very early to her ſucceſſor 


1603, he was introduced to the king at White- 
hall, and received the henour of knighthood, 
In 1604, he conſtituted him, by patent, one of 
his counſel learned in the law, with a fee ofgol. 


a year. He granted him likewiſe a penſion of 
6ol. a year, for ſpecial ſervices received from 
his brother and himſelf. In 1605, he pub- 
liſhed the firſt ſpecimen of his great work, in 


his book of rhe Advancement of Learning, The 


king employed him to prevail with the parlia- 
ment to agree to an union, between the two 

kingdoms,and he laboured this point with great 

diligence but without effect. He married 
Alice, daughter of Benedict Barnham, Eſq. 
an alderman of London, with an ample for- 
tune, but he never had any children by her. 
Soon after, he was appointed ſolicitor, Inthis 
ſtation, he was very ſerviceable in expediting 


matters in parliament, agreeable to his maſter's 


deſire. Amidft ſo many arduous affairs of ſtate, 


he ſound leiſure to proſecute his philoſophic 


ſtudies, and in ſome meaſure digeſted the plan 
of his great work, which he tranſmitted to his 
friends, in order to have their free ſentiments 


upon the ſubject, by which means he was ena+ 


in 1610, his celebrated treatiſe of the N iſdom of 
the Antients, in which he ſhewed that none had 
ſtudied them moreclolely, was better acquainted 


with Sir Thomas Vavaſor. On Sir Henry Ho- 


Pleas,Sir Francis ſucceeded him in his place of 
attorney-general, in 1613. His credit at this 


ticularly in healing the breach between the two 
courts of King's Bench and Chancery, which, 
by the haughtineſs of lord chief juſtice Coke, 
had beengreatly widened, Afterhe had occupied 
this office three years, he was advanced to that 
of lord keeper of the great ſeal, in the room oC 
chancellor Egerton, In the year 1618, Sic 


chancellor of England, and in the ſame year 


's. Inn, in 1588, in the 26th year of 


he was created baron of Verulam. Tho he ha! 


friend to the people. After the deceaſe of the 


K. James I. with a tender of his ſervice, which 
was kindly received, On the 23d of July. 


bled to finiſh thoſe parts of his In/tauration to 
ſo high a degree of perfection. He publiſhed 


with their beauties, or had pierced deeper into 
their meaning, In 1611, he procured the 
office of judge of the marſhal's court, jointly. 


bart's being made chief juſtice of the Common 


time was ſo great with the king, that his ma- 
jeſty depended chiefly on his integrity andabili- 
ties in the moſt difficult effairs of fate, par- 


Francis had ihe title given him of lord high 


bother indulgencies granted him by the king, 


weill always do honour to his memory, reported 


it %, ſaid his lordſhip, and then diſmiſſed his 


BAC 
pow buſineſs ſufficient to engroſs the gresteſt 
part of his time, he did not neglect his philo- 
ſ>phic ſtudies; for in 1620, he ſent his maſter 
the moſt perfect and important work that ever 
fell from his pen, his Novum Organum. Soon 
after, his lordſhip was raiſed to the dignity of a 
viſcount, by the ſtyle and title of viſcount St. 
Albans in the county of Hertford, He was 
- now arrived at the higheſt honours, when ſe- 
veral complaints of bribery and corruption a- 
gainſt him were laid before the parliament, and 
they being ſupported by evidence, as well as 
by his own confeſſion and ſubmiſſion, he was 
fined 40,0001, impriſoned in the Tower, du- 
ring the king's pleaſure, rendered incapable of 
holding any employment in the ſtate, of ever 
fitting in parliament, or coming within the 
verge of the court, Thus fell this great man 
from the veryſummit of dignityand honour, and 
in his fall had nothing left him but his bare 
titles, which were ſaved by the tenderneſs of 
the biſhops, After a ſhort confinement in the 
Tower, he was diſcharged, and ſoon after had 


| 


I 
1 


* 


þ 


who at length ſigned a warrant for his pardon, 
Theſe favours ſettling the mind, and raifing 
the ſpirits of his lordſhip, he applied himſelf 
again to his ſtudies with vigovr, and the next 
year publiſhed his Hifory of &ing Henry VII. 
However, his debts bore hard upon him; for 
though he had a penſion from the crown of 
72001. a year; his grant from the alienation 
office wes 600 J. a year; and his own eſtate 
tool, fer annum; his debts amounted to 
coco l. which was a load enuugh to depreſs 
bim. He did not however ſuffer his misſortunes 
or oiſappointments to hurry his thoughts to the 
prejudice of his ſtudies, An inftance of which 


by Dr. Rawley, One day his lordſhip was 


dlctating to that doctor ſome of his experi- 


ments in his Sz/wva, and the ſame day he had 

ſent a friend to court, to receive for him a 
nal anſwer, touching the effect of a. grant 
which had been made him by king James. 
His friend returning, told kim plainly, that 
he muſt rhencetorth deſpair of that grant, 
how much ſoever his fortune needed it. Be 


friend very chearſully ; and coming directly 
to Dr, Rawley, ſaid to him, Well, Sir, your 
#uſineſs Toon't go on, let us go on with this in 


our prever 5 and then dictated to him atreſh 


tor ſome hovrs, without any diſcernible inter— 
nupti9n of thought, A new parhiameat being 


called in 1623, he employea his pen in poli- 


tical ſubjects, to much to the ſatisfzion of 
the king, th.t he granted him a free pardon, 
which was one of the laſt acts of his govern- 
ment; in vittus of which, his lordſhip was 
fummoned the {-cond pritament in the 
next reign, though his infirmities would not 
permit him to attend. Being fenfihie his end 
_ Grew nigh, he prepared himſelf for it. By his 


; 


BAD 


philoſophical compoſitions to the eg, gf 8 
William Boſwel, his majeſty's agent in Hy 
land, where they were afterwards Publiſte) 
Gruter, His orations and letters he comm 
ed, the firſt to Sir Humphrey May, ch 
of the dutchy ; and to the biſhop of Ling 
the letters, to be preſerved, By this jug a 
care, moſt of his papers have been ha 
down to poſterity, and collected into wien 
The ſevere winter, which followed the nk 
tious ſummer of 1625, brought him Ve by 
but the ſpring reviving his ſpirits, he ma 
a little excurſion into the country, in Order 
to try ſome experiments in Natural Pjj, 
ſophy. Being taken ill on the way, he, 
obliged to ſtay at the earl of Arundel, 
Highgate, about a week, and there ern 
on the 9th of April, 1626, in the 66th wy 
of his age, and was privately buried in tþ 
chapel of St. Michael's church, within ty 
province of Old Verulam. 
| BACUPLE, S. [Fr.] in Fortificaig, , 
kind of portcullis, or gate, made like f. N 
fall, wih a counterpoiſe, ſupported h in 
ſtakes, placed before the corps du Zuarde, & 
vanced near the gate. | 
BACULO'METRY, S. the art of ny 
ſuring acceſſible or inacceſſible heights 
means of ſtaves or rods. „ 
BAD, Adj. a relative term. Conffnell 
natural agents, that which leſſens or del 
the happineſs of ourſelves or others. Apple 
to moral agents, that which they wuny 
perform, in order to leſſen or deſtroy the 
own happineſs, or that of others, Applied 
perſons, one who habitually tranſgreſſes th 
laws of duty preſcribed by the Deity, Appl 
to actions, that which is performed tonui 
to any moral law, Applied to things, thi 
which is prejudicial to our health, happuth 


c. | | 
BAD, or BADE, is the preter tenſe of l 
in imitation of hd, or bad, the preter of i 
dan, Sax. or bath, the preter of bidgar, Gil 
BADGE, S. {from bad, Sax, a token, 
bagoug, Arm. a mark] a mark won ) 
perſon to denote his dignity, profeſſion, uud 
rank, Cc. . ks 
To BADGE, V. A. [badiun, Sax. | to 0 
a mark on a perſon; to ſtigmatize. Titl 
hands and faces were all badged with blow 
Shake'p. N „ 
BA'DGER, S. [bajulus, Lat.] in la 
one who is licenſed to buy corn in one lt 
ſell it at another, and 1s exempted from! 
puniſhment of an engroſſer, by 6 Ed. Vl 
BA/DGER, S. [ bedour, Fr. or batt 
Teut.] in Natural Hiſtory, a wild four-fou 
beaſt, ſomewhat larger than a f, ene 
ſembling a hog and dog. It dwells in bum 
lives on inſects, carrion, and fruit, ſtinker 
much, fattens by ſleeping, and ſhews 84 
by the number of holes in its tail, one de 


L 


will, he committed ſeveral of his Latin and 


[added „ opgonne 
Ba DLV, Adv. {from vad a J ' 


al is 
7220 
1 


BAI 
a verſon's wiſhes 3 in a manner 

| ee perſon's undertakings, Ap- 
4 to health, fickly. Applied to the exe- 
* of any thing, not ſuitable to the ideas 
1 ance, or proportion. 

5 545 0588 8. (from bad and neſs | a 

5 ality which denotes a perſon habitually to 
WE res againſt the laws of his nature. 
lied to things, it denotes that they are 
WE tent with the good, eaſe, or pleaſure of 
WS. nal or irrational beings. Applied to roads, 
. fenifies that they cannot be travelled with 
e or pleaſure, Applied to weather, it de- 
eee a want of ſerenity, calmneſs or ſunſhine. 
E pplied to health, that it is infiraz, and in- 
| Fruptcd with ſickneſs. 


- =» X — — — 


dec care of another inſignificant, to fruſ- 
WE: the intentions of another, 
WE 5 a'FFLER, S. [from baffle and er] the 


desen abortive. ge el 
WS 34G, 8. {from bagge, III.] in its primary 

e. a receptacle made of linen, filk, or 
her, to contain any thing, in the ſhape of 

oss ſquare when empty, and open only at 
W. of its ends, which is called the mouth. 
kewiſe a kind of ſmaller bag, made of black 

, worn by gentlemen over the hind locks of 
eir hair, or perukes, as an ornament, In 
gtural Hiſtory, the thin membrane, or cyſtis, 

ntaining the poiſon of vipers, which they 
out of their mouths, when eating their food; 
at which contains the honey in bees, @c. In 
dmmerce, 1 C. wt. of almonds ; from 2 to 4 


dm 2 to 4 of goats hair, and from 2 1-4th 
4 1-4th C. of cotton yarn, c. 
To BAG, V. A. [See the noun] to put 


t. Mort, © Bagg'd ina blue cloud. Dryd. 
Bagg d with his honey'd venom.” Dry. 
ſed neuterly, to ſwell ſo as to reſembſe a 
I! bag. | . 5 I 
BAGATELLE, S. [Fr.] a thing of no 
Inſequence; a trifle 3 a toy. . 
BAG AGE, S. [Fr. balio, Ital.] the 
enſils of an army, ſo called from theirjbeing 
cked up in bags. Bag and baggage, a low 
Iraſe, to ſignify all a perſon's goods; a wo- 
an of no character; a proſtitute,  _ 
BA'GNIO, S. | from = Ital.] a houſe 
bathing, cupping, ſweating, and ſwimming, 
BAG PIP E, S. [from bag and pipe] in Mu- 
a ind inſtrument much uſed in the north. 
BAGUE/TTE, 8. [Fr. a diminutive of 
pue, Fr. a jewel] in Architecture, a little 
und moulding leſs than an aftragal, _ 
BAIL, S. [from Bailler, Fr.] the act o 
eeing, or ſetting a perſon at liberty who is 
reſted or impriſoned for an act civil or crimi- 
Þ, under ſecurity taken for his appearance; 
vile the perſon who gives ſuch ſecurity. 
alis either common or ſpecial. Common 


on or thing, which defeats, or renders | 


anniſeed; from x f-half to 3 C. pepper; 


to a bag; to load with a bag. © Bagg'd up 


BAL 


| called, becauſe any ſecurities are taken, Se- 


cial bail is in cauſes of greater weight, as debts 
amounting to 10 l. where the ſureties muſt be 
ſubſidy men, anſwerable to the value. 

To BAIL, V. A. | See the noun] to de- 
liver a perſon from arreft, or impriſonment, 
by being ſurety for his appearance at a certain 
day; to admit to bail, | 

BA/ILABLE, Adj. [from bail and able]. 
that which the law permits to be ſet at liber- 
ty on proper ſureties. th 

B &4/ILIFF, S. Fbailie, Fr.] in Law, an 
officer who is empowered to execute writs, 
arreſt or take a perſon into cuſtody ; one who | 
manages a perſon's eſtates in the country, and 
is a kind of under-ſteward, _ 

BAVLIWIC, S. [from baillie and vic, Sax. 


of a bailiff, within his hundred, or the 
lord's fraachiſe. F 
To BAIT, V. A. [l atan, Sax. baitzen, 
Tevr. ] to put meat on a hook, c. in order te 
catch fiſh or other animals; to retreſh one's 
ſelf or cattle by eating on a journey; to atta k 
with violence; to ſet dogs upon. 
BAIT, S. {bairze, Teut, ] a piece of ſleſh, 
or other lure, made uſe of to catch fiſh, or en- 
ſnare animals. Figuratively, an allurement, or 
enticement ; any thing which, under a ſpecious 
appearance, contains miſchief in itſelf, or pro- 
duces it by its conſequences, A refreſhinent 
on a journey, gencrally applied to cattle. | 
BAIZE, S. [ba y, Belg. buy, Teut. haiet?a, 


without a frize, without a wale, and wrought 
like flannel, in a loom with two treddles. 
To BAKE, V. A. to dreſs or heat any 


thing in an oven. Figuratively, to harden 


with heat. 


a place where bread is made, rendered eatage 


and where other meat or paſtry is drefſeq, 

BAKER, S. one who ſübfiſts by making 
bread and baking. This trade is both very 
ancient and uſeful, and was a b:otherhood in 
England before 1155, in the reign of Hen. II. 
The white bakers were incorporated in 1309 
by Edw. II. and the brown in 1621, in 
Jam. II's time, . 9 


chanics, one of the ſix ſimple powers, uſed for 
finding the quality or difference of weights in 
heavy bodies. Figuratively, the act of come 
paring two ideas in the mind. In Commerce, 
the ſum which one fide of an acconnt current 
wants of being equal to the other, Ina po- 
litical ſenſe, that pitch of power which is 
necellary to keep between ſtates, in order io 
prevent either from acquiring univerſal mo- 
narchy. In Trade, the cq-ality of importing 


7 0 6 — 2 
+1510 actions of ſmall concern, and is ſo 


[than it impoits, then the balante of tradet 
{aid to be azainit it, and muſt be paid in tal. | 
14 hon. 


a village or diſtrict] the place or juriſdiction 


Ital.] a coarſe open woollen cloth, with cr 


BA'KE-HOUSE, 8. [from bade and J] 


by the heat of an oven, and expoſed to tale; 


BALANCE, s. [Pr. ant, Lat.] in Me- | 


foreign commodities, with tne exporting of 
native ones; and when one nation exports leſs _ 


BAL BAL 


E. lion. In Watch or Clock-work, that part | tively by ſailors, for laving water 


which regulates the beats. In Aſtronomy, | ſel, inſtead of pumping. out of 1; 1 of 
the ſign called Libra. Hydroſtatical balance is| B A/LEFUL, Adj. [from Bale and fa -» 5 wr 
an inftrument which determines the ſpecific|of anguiſh, pain, miſery, miſchief, ang W = 
gravity of fluids and ſolids, by weighing them | very fatal, or deſtructive to the health al * | 
in water. BA'LEFULLY, Adv. from algfal an, . = 0 


To BALANCE, V. A. [balancer, Fr.] I in ſuch a manner as produces ſorrow, 250% Dare 
to weigh in a pair of ſcales; to bring two] calamity, and fickneſs, * 25 ri 
bodies to an equipoiſe in a pair of ſcales. In] BALK, S. [balk, Belg. ane Tent I ; 
Mercantile affairs, the making the creditor |Ital.] a large piece of timber; a be 5 

and debtor fide of an account, equal by the 


a ; 
rafter or pole over any out-houſe or — 
addition of as much as the one is leſs than the] BALK, S. [from valicare] in : 


. . Huſb 

other. Figuratively, to atone for former fai}- | ridge of land left unplowed, Whom . = 

| Ings by one's future conduct; to be in a tate | furrows, or at the end of a field. Figurating be fur 
ol ſuſpenſion. The ſeeming equality of oppo- | the diſappointment of a perſon's "Ws 


p G \ x : curioſity, a pf plied t. 
Kite motives, applied to the mind. expectations, aſter having excited them. I 


 BA/LANCE-MASTER, S. [from balance] To BALK, V. A. [from the now], __ ca 
and maſter] one, who from his knowledge of | diſappoint a perſon's expectations, aſter «ci, 
the centers of gravity and motion in bodies, ing them; to render a perſon's enden 
_ entertains the vulgar with ſeveral feats of ba- ineffectual; to fruſtrate ; to miſs ; to ony 
Lancing bodies in different ſituations. |} when the contrary is expected. 
BALANCER, S. [from balance and er!!“ BA/LKERS, S. in Fiſhery, perſons wy 
the perſon who weighs any thing, or makes | ſtand on a cliff to inform the fiſhermen lid 
weights iu oppoſite ſcales. I way the ſhoal of herrings goes, A 
BALC/ONY, S. [balcen, Fr.] in Archi-] BALL, S. any thing of a round form, By of vot 
| tefture, a projecture beyond a wall or building, | and ſocket, in Mechanics, conſiſts of a bal fee 
generally before a window, ſupported by ail ſphere of braſs, fixed in a concave ſemi- u 
Jars or conſoles, and ſurrounded by banniſters, with an endleſs ſcrew, that it may be moilt 
or balluſtrades. 1 | 7; horizontally, vertically, and obliquely, andy 
BALD, Adj. bal, Brit.] that which hath | generally added to ſurveying inftrument, y 
| Joſt its hair. Figuratively, applied to trees, | fix them in any poſition, 
- tripped of their leaves. Applied to ſtile in] BALL, S. [ball, Fr, from baller, to dun] 
writing, unadorned ; void of elegance. ſan entertainment wherein people are aſin. 
BAL DACHIN, S. [balduchino, Ital.] in|bled to dance. The public dances uber 
Architecture, a canopy ſupported with co- | maſters diſplay the abilities of their ſcholasy 
lumns, and ſerving as a crown or covering to] this qualification, go by this name. 
CCC I BAY/LLAD, S. [balade, Fr. balatto, Ital] 
BA'LDERDASH. S. any thing jumbled to- words ſet to muſic, and performed by a fuhr, 
gether without taſte, judgment, or diſcretion. | Atpreſent the word is appropriated and cs 
BA LDL, Adv. from bald and Hy] witk- | fined to trifling pieces ſet to muſie, and lug 
out hairs, applied to animals; without leaves, |about the ſtreets 
applied to trees; without ornaments, or ele-“ To BA/LLAD, V. N. to make a perl 
gance, applied to writings, or buildings, the ſubject of a ballad. „ 
BAL DNESS, S. [from bald and neſs] ap-“ BALLAD SINGER, S. [from ballad il 
plied to animals, the want or loſs of hair; Anger] one who ſings ballads in the pub 
applied to trees, loſs of leaves; and applied | ſtreets; including the ſecondary idea of ſome 
to writings, paintings, and buildings, want of] thing very mean. | 
ornament or elegance. 5 | BA/LLAST, S. [bebleſftan, Sax, bali 
BA/LDRICH, S. [from bale, and ric,'Sax.] | Belg. and Teut.] a quantity of ſtones, ſanda 
a belt, worn hanging from the ſhoulder acroſs | gravel, laid in a ſhip's hold, to fink it ut 
the breaſt, on which the ſword was formerly | proper depth, i. e. to make it draw more i 
hung, not unlike that worn by aur ſoldiery at] ter, or ſail upright, and to prevent 118 08 
preſent, to which they faſten their pouches. | ſetting ; and a ſhip is ſaid to de in balk 
Figuratively, the zodiac circle, which cuts the when it has no other lading. Figurativ6 
globe obliquely, as the belt formerly was ſuſ- 12 that which is uſed to keep an) kit 
pended. *V“ | | | feady. VVV 
BaALE, S. [alle, Fr. bale, Teut. and Belg.]] To BA'LLAST, V. A. [from the nou! 
a quantity of goods or commodities, packed in | to lade a ſhip with ſtones, ſand, on to ken 
cloth, corded round very tight. Bale geods are | her ſteady, Figuratively, the addition of lun 
ſuch as are exported in bales, _ thing to keep a thing ſteady, % 
| BALE, S. [from balagan, Goth,] ſome-- BA/LLETTE, S. Fr. a diminutiveoſ's 
thing which deprives a perſon of happineſs, | a ſtage dance, which is mixed with drama 
or health; miſery, anguiſh, calamity. | choraetrs, and alludes to ſome actions in 
To BALE, V. N. [embeller, Fr, emballare, life, or fabulous hiſtory, @ 
Ital.] to pack gooes up in a bale, Uled ac- | BA/LLIAGE, S. a imall duty pad i ; 


hat b 


; BAL 
E | n by aliens and denizens, for 
3 4 F — ex ported by them. 
5 ALON, or BALLO/ON,S. [ ballor, Fr.] 
WW. Chemiſtry, 2 large, ſho! t-necked, round 
3 ge or matraſs, to receive the ſpirits which 
= "over, or are drawn off by fire, In Archi- 
Y 0 6 2 ball or globe on the top of a pillar, 
_ 5 "way of a crowning, In F Ire- works, a 
8 + + paſteboard, filled with combuſtibles, 
bi” en mounts to a confiderable height, and 
"FB i ars, 1 | 
. i OT. 8. [ballotte, Fr.] a little ball 
use uſe of at elections, Sc. in giving votes; 
e ſum of votes ſo collected. At preſent ap- 
bie to the votes which are given at elections, 
3 y each perſon's holding up his hand ; ſome- 
nes by a ticket dropped into ſome receptacle. 
To BA/LLOT, V. N. [ballotter, Fr.] to 
booſe, by dropping a ſmall ball into a box; to 
ooſc or elect, by dropping in a ticket; to 
ea, by holding up the hand. | 
W BALLOTA/TION, S. [from ballot] the 
Na of voting or electing by ballot, k 
BALLO'TING, S. [from ballot] a method 


office. ; 


h BALM, 8. '[baumz, Fr.] any valuable, or 
bl agrant ointment. Figuratively, any thing 


hat blunts, ſooths, or leſſens pain, In Bo- 
any, a ſpecies of mint, called meliſſa, In 
harmacy, an oily reſinous ſubſtance, See 
ALS AM, Lg | | 


To BALM, V. A. [from the noun] to 
joint. Figuratively, to leſſen, or ſooth pain. 
BA LMV, Adj. [from balm] that which 
25 the qualities of balm ; that which ſooths, 
eſſens, or mitigates pain. Tir'd nature's 
oft reſtorer, 6almy fleep.”” Young's Night 
Thoughts, Fragrant, ſweet- ſcentcd. 0 
zahm breath !'* Othello. 
BA LS AM, S. {[baiſum, La 
macy, an oily, reſinous, fragrant ſubſtance, 
boling from incifiuns in Certain plants; to 


E which the ancients always appropriated the 
able dea of ſomething very ſerviceable to the ani- 
Mi nal ſtame. Balſam or balm , Gilfad, iſſues 


rom an inciſion made in a tree, called ha- 
un, in Judea, The bahn or balſam of Mecca, 
$2dry white gum which difiils from a tree 
hat grows between Medina and Mecca, re- 


e We emoling ine turpentine tree. Paſſum of Peru, 
overs pai}y or Capivi, comes from Peru, Guiana, 


nd the Levant z the laſt af which is the beſt, 
nd is much uſed in gonorrheas, obſtructions 
n the ureters, gravel, &c. but too hot for ſo- e 
onſtitutions. Balſam of Jou, drops by in- 
thon ſrom trees Which grow in Spain. 
BALSA/MIC, or BALSAMICAL, Adj. 
u Pharmacy, that which has the virtues of 
allem; being like it with reſpect to its 
ulttence, its mild, reſtorative, and healing 
IWaillies, e . 
baLTICSr a, [in Latin Mare Ba'ticum.] 
tis properiy a large bay: German acean, 


pf voting for, or electing a perſon into an| 


t.] in Phar- | 


BAN 


land, Ruſſia, and Sweden, The German 
name f'of Oſt-ſea, or Eaſt-ſea, ſeems to have 
been given it by the Dutch, it lying to the 
E. of Holland, In the Baltic is neither ebb 
nor flow; yet It is obſerved, that the natural 
current of its waters goes towards the Sound z 
but this may be hindered by a N. W. wind of 
any long continuance, which alſo drives large 
volumes of water into the Baltic out of the 
German ocean; whence the obſervable riſing 
of the waters is cauſed in its harbours. When 
the N. wind blows, the water of this ſea, 
which is otherwiſe ſalt, becomes pretty freſh, 
and in ſome meaſure may be uſed for culi- 
nary purpoſes ; but in general it is not very 
ſalt, on account of the great number of rivers 


that fall into it. The greateſt depth of water 


in the Baltic hardly exceeds fifty fathoms, 
The fiſhery in the Baltic is conſiderable ; 
particularly that of the fttreamer-fiſh, the beſt 
ſort of which is called Waſbuck. In winter, 
the Baltic is commonly frozen for three or 
four months; by which irs navigation is in- 
terrupted all that time, 8 
BA/LUSTER, S. [from baluftre, Fr.] in 
Architecture, a ſmall column, or pilaſter, from 
I 3-4ths of an inch, to four inches ſquare, or 
diameter, ſometimes adorned with mouldings 
of no. certain form, and placed with rails 
on ftairs, and in the fronts of galleries in 
churches, PETS „ 
BALLCUSTRA DE, S. from Zzaluſter] in 
Architecture, an aſſemblage of one or more 
rows of baluſters high enouꝑh to reſt the el- 
bow on, fixed on a terras, bridge, or building, 
by way of ſecurity, or for ſeparating one part 
from another. JC 
BAMBO/O, S. [bambeu, Ind.] in Natural 
Hiſfory, a large kind of reed or cane, grow- 
ing in the maritime parts of the Eaſt-Indies. 
To BAMBOOZLE, V. A. to trick, or 
1mpoſe on a perſon, under the appearance of 
a friend; to confound, under pretence of aſſiſt- 
ing. A word of low and Judicrous uſe, and 
never found in polite writers, 5 
_ BAMBOO'ZLER, S. [from bamborzle and 
er] one who, under ſpecious prete ck 
another; a cheat; a ſharper. 975 c 
BAN, S. in its primary fignification, any 
thing publicly proclaimed, commanded, cr 
forbidden. In Church Government, a procla- 
mation of the intention of two parties to enter 
into matrimony, which is dene thrice in the 
church they belong to, before the marriage 
ceremony can be performed; a curſe, or ex- 
communication. The ban cf the empire, is a 
public act or proclamation, whereby à perſon 
is ſuſpended of all his rights as a member or 
elector. | Co cs 
To BAN, V. A. [banren, Belp, to curſe] - 
to curſe or devote to deſtruction ; to execrate. 
BAND, S. that which ties, or keeps a per- 
Jon to a certain place, without liberty of going 
larther; that by which a perſon or animal 18 


eien Denmark, Ger: 25: y, Prutſia, Cour- 


kept from exerting their natural ſtrength; the 
EET e ſome 


nces, tricks 


fame as a bond. Figuratively, that which, has 


port it is to be applied to, and ſhould be made 


in Architecture, any little band or flat mould- 
| Ing, like that which crowns the Doric archi- 
wm 2 85 J 


ditti] a ſet of outlawed thieves on the conti- 
nent, who generally herd together in woods, 
and live on the plunder,of paſſengers. This 


| tajiiing a charge for a muſket, 


broad, flat on one fide, rovnded on the other 


——— — — 


B AN 


the power of knitting a cloſe alliance or con- 
nexion between perſons; a company of per- 
ſons ſo united; that which is bound round a 
perſon or thing, applied to dreſs ; particularly 
a linen neckcloth, conſiſting of two ſquare 
leaves hanging down from the-chin to the 
brez{t, worn by clergymen, and lawyers, In 
Architecture, any flat, low member, or mou}d- 
ing, otherwiſe termed a face, from faſcia, Lat. 
In Surgery, a fillet, or piece of cloth, to ſur- 
round or ſwath certain parts that need aſſiſt- 
ance; called likewiſe a roller, 


together by ſome common tie; to cover or 
bind with ſome narrow cloth, filiet, or band. 

' BA'NDAGE, S. [Fr.] in Surgery, the 
act of applying bands or rollers; properly, a 
piece of linen cloth or fillet, ſuitable to the 


b 


of linen that is worn, for tear of fretting the | 
part, or making it uneaſy. ADs 1 
BA'NDALEER, [from bard, Goth.] a 
large leathern belt thrown over the right | 
ſaculder, and hanging down under the left 
arm; uſed formerly by the fcot to carry their 
muſkets, and at preſent by the French horſe to 
carry their carbines. © ; 
- BA/NDBOX, S. [from band and box] a 
light box made of paſtetoard, deſigned for 
keeping bands, ribbands, head-dreſles, and 
other light and ſmall pieces of dreſs in, 
BA'NDELET, S. [from bandelette, Fr.] 


ö 


BA'NDERO 


Hung cut at the top of veſſels. 


BAND/DITTO, S. fltal. the plural. Lan- 


word is more proper than the former. 


BAN DOG, 8. [from bana, Sax. 2 mur- 


derer, ano deg} 2 large, furious ſpecies of dog, 

BA/NDOLEERS, S. { barndowilliers, Fr.] 
ſmall wooden cafes, covered with leather, con 
OL, S. [See BANDEROL] a 
I::t}- fk flag, which hangs on a trumpet. - 

BA'NDY, S. bander, Fr to bend] a 
crooked piece of wood towards the bottom, 


BA'NDR 
42 


an lat the handie, uſes in the game of cricket, 
now called a Lat, from battre, F. to beat. See 
ME: „„ 

To BAN DV, V. A. to beat or toſs to and 
fro; to eve and take; io exchange. Uſed 
with tre particle tte, to contend ; alluding 
to the endeavour of two perions to beat a ball 
the contrary way, 


— 
1 
1 
1 


| eoped is 


legs. 
guratively, poiſon, ruin, deſtruction 


troy, kill, or poiſon, 
band.“ Shakeſp. 


abounding with 
der, and evort, of wyrt, Sax. an her 


| | in Batany, a poiſonous plant 
To BA'ND, V. A. ſfee the noun] to unite | | 


believe that God created all things, and att 


ed-them. If they touch one another, thy 
OL, 8. [Fr. bandaruolla, Ital.] 
a little flag, in form of a guidon, extended 
more in length than breadth, and formerly 


\ BA'NISHER, S. | from baniſþ and e 


nichment of capital. crimes is remitted, al 


* 
* 4 wm 4 
by. 2 1 


applied to a perſon who has doch . 2 
BANE, S. that which deſtroys life p 1 
e. 

To BANE, V. A. [from the noun] ty, fl 
A. rat. —t0 2 > 

BA/NEFUL, Adj. [from bane and ff 
qualities deſtructive tg life 
poiſonous, | " 


BANE-WORT, 8. [from bare, 11, 4 


b, Or rogt 
A ſpecies of th 


nighiſhade. ; 


To BANG, V. A. from bengel, Te 

Belg. a ſtick, or club] to cudgels qe). 
har word. Figuratively, to uſe a perſon rouph, 
ly, applied either to words or actions. 
BANG, S. {from the verb] a blow wit 
ſtick or cudg el. 
BA/NGMER, S. in Commerce, a kind 
wrought camblet, manufactured at Amin, 
in Picardy. „„ 
BANIA'NS, S. a religious ſect in the li 
gul's country, in the Eaſt-Indies, who belt 
the doctrine of tranſmigration; will nat & 
fleſh, nor kill any noxious creature, The 


ſeme time worſhip the devil; becauſe hei 
capable of doing them a_ miſchief, Thy 
marry their children atſeven years of age; ai 
are ſo fearful of having any communicatiu 
with foreigners, that they break theit cui 
any ſtranger has drank out of them, or touch 


waſh and -purify themſelyes before they vil 
eat, drink, or enter into their own houſe, 
To BANISH, V. A. {from banir, Fr. U 
make a perſon quit his own country. Tig. 
ratively, to drive from the mind; to expe, 


his native country. | 


BA/NISHMENT,S.[ 


one who expels from, or cauſes another toqut 


from 3aniſþ] the fit 
of a perſon baniſhed, In Law, a kind 
civ:1 death, whereby a perſon is cut off inn 
all benefits ariſing from the ſociety, or county 
ia which he was born, obliged to quit it, u 
live in a foreign country,  Oftentimesthep 


converted into banifhment for life; but i; 
then termed tranſportation. 
BANK, S. {banc, Sax. bank, 11, f 
Perſ.] a .great ſhoal of ſand in the fes; 
riſing ground on each fide of a river vale 
by its waters, which it hinders from 0 
flow ing; earth caſt up on one {ide of a lei 
between two armies. . 
BANK, S. [bane, Fr. banco, Ital. bt 
Span.] a bench, where rowers fit in vel 
In Commerce, a common reyolitory, wherel 
perſons agiee to keep their cath, to be ail 
ready at their call or ditection.“ Likesile de 


[ {ee the noun | crooked. 


BAN/DY,: Ag}. 


Thus bang 1g is a crooked leg; and bandy 


place where the public bank is kept. 


. T6 BANK, V. A. {from the noul. 


to i- 
che 


BAN 
banks. In Commerce, to raiſe a 
or to place money in a bank. 
= :zaNK-BILL, S. [from bank and bill] a 
3 romiflory note given by the bank for money 
70 LH there, which is payable on preſenting it. 
: BA'NKER, S. from bank and er] a private 
" perſon entruſted with the caſh of others, pay- 


able on demand. 
: BANKRUPT), 


NR 

To BA/NTER, V. A. to repreſent a per- 
ſon or thing in ſuch a light, as to make them 
laughed at, or become objects of ridicule; to 
rally; to play upon. „ 
BA'NTERER, S. [from banter and er]! 
one who repreſents the actions or expreſſions 
of another in a ridiculous light; one who 
plays on another, on account of ſome fault. 
BAP TI SM, S. [baptiſmus, Lat. of Gar- 
ri, Gr. from Banrigw] in Divinity, one 
of the ſacraments whereby people are initiated 
into the church; and, as the church expreſſes 
it, made members of Chriſt, children of God, 


2 : 
WS cloſe with 
ſum of money; 


1 8. [banquerontier, By in 
BW e who living by buying and ſelling, 
Ws: 1 up ** th goods of others in his hands, and 
Ceoncealeth himſelf from his creditors, After 
| a ſtatute of bankruptcy is taken out, a bank- 


rupt not ſurrendering within forty days, and 
not diſcovering his eſtates, is adjudged guilty 


E 5 of felony. It is necellary a perſon ſhould owe 
5 100 l. and more to a ſingle creditor, to entitle 


him to this ſtatute. 


and ivheritors of the kingdom of heaven, 


BAPTISMAL, Adj. [from baptiſm: ] re- 
lating to, or done at, our baptiſm, 

BA/PTIST, S. | baptiſte, Fr. from Bar- 
ring, Gr.] one who adminiſters baptiſm; 


BA/NKRUPTCY, S. from bankrupt] the 

fate of a perſon declared a bankrupt z where- 

n ônis goods are ſold, and a dividend made to 

nis creditors, in proportion to the amount ef 
WS their reſpective debts. . NE by 

BA/NNACK, S. a cake made with oat- 


applied, by way of eminence, to St. John, 
our Saviour's fore-runner; likewiſe one who 
holds that baptiſm. ought to be adminiſtered 
only to adult perſons, -  _ ed. 
BA/PTISTERY, S. [+aptiferium, Lat.] 
the place in a church where the ſacrament of 


weal and peaſe mixed with water; common in | baptiſm is adminiſtered; the font. 
0 . > the north countries. N 7 To BAPTIZE, Fa A. [Banrifo, Gr.] | 
EE BANNER, S. [banner, Brit. banniere, Fr.|to perform the ceremony of baptiſm; to 


chriſten. VVV We ot 
BAPTIZ'ER, S. from baftize and er] one 
who adminiſters the ſacrament of baptiſm, 
BAR, S. [ barre, Fr. barrah, Perf. | a piece 
of wood, or iron made uſe of to ſecure the en- 
trance of any place from being forced; a rock 
or ſand bank, at the entrance of a harbour, or 
river, to keep off ſhips of burden; the part of 
a court of juſtice where the criminal generally 
ſtands, and within which the council and judge 
| fit to try cauſes, ſo called from a wooden bar 
being placed there to keep off the crowd; 
an incloſed place at a tavern, coifee-houſe, 
Sc. wherein a perſon fits. to take care of, 
and receive the reckoning. Figuratively, any | 
obſtscle, or thing which hinders; any thing 
which keeps the parts of a thing together. Ia 


: IE 2 ar-diare, Ital.] a flag or enſign uſed in an 


army. | | . | 
33 BA/NNERET, S. ſa diminutive of banner] | 
in Heraldry, an order created by having the 
end of their pennon or enſign cut off by the 
king. 1 „ 5 
5 BA/NNIAN, S. [from banian] a man's 
WS undreſs or outward garment, wore inſtead of 
'a coat, made double-breafted, with the ex- 
tremities of the forebodies to lap over each 
other, and reſembles the dreſs of the Banians 
ia he Daft Idee hen $3 127 
BA/NNIMUS, S. the form of baniſhing 
or expelling a ſcholar from Oxford, which is 
eenerally done by affixing the ſentence in 
ſome public place. * 5 
BANQUET, s. 


[Fr. banchito, Ital. 


1 vanpuelto, Span, ] a feaſt, or grand entertain-] Law, a peremptory exception againſt a demand 

un ment. e lor plea brought by a defendant in an action, 
ſy Io BA'NQUET, V. A. from the noun] | that deſtroys the action of the plaintiff for ever, 
ab to entertain, or give a feaſt 


to one or more [and is either bar to common intent, or ſpecial, 


A bar of gold or-fiiver is a lump of either 
melted and caſt into a mould, without ever 
having been wrought. In Mufic, the ſtraight 
ſtrokes drawn perpendicularly acroſs the lines 
in a piece of muſic, between as many notes 
as the meaſure of time contiifts of, in which 
the air is pricked, In Heraldry, an ordinary 
reſeinbling the f., differing from it in narrow- 
nels, 2nd that it may be placed in any part, 
| of the ſhield; it is generally drawn horizon- 


perſons; to feaſt, or regale. 
BA'NQUETER, S. [from banquet-and er] 
| a perſon who eatertains another ata ſumptuous 
feaſt; one who lives {umptuoully, or keeps a 
| good table. | 4 1 
BA'NQUETING HOUSE, 8 [from bon- 
%, and bonſe] a houſe where pablig feaſts 
tire given. 7he banqueting room at Whitehall, 
mended for the king to feaſt in, is a ſtructure 
olthe great Inigo Jones, N 


— 
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ah f BA NQUET'TE, S. [a diminutive of banc] tally acroſs the field, dividing it into two un- 
ſel in Fortificetion, a mall bank for ſoldiers to 


equal parts, and containing one-fifth of the 


" rs upon, when they fire behind an en- whole. Bar bot, two half bullets joined to- 
n "en Ment, | gether by an iron bar, uſed in fea engage- 
e ts BA'NTER, 8. [from 


| th e in 
Wo) king to everb]theturning 


i ments for cutting down maſts and rigging. 
| | elt; the being pleaſant ;” ridicule, 
or raillery, 1 ihe 


To BAR, V. A. | from the noun} to 
faſten or ſecure any entiance by a piece of iron, 


BAR 


oe word. Figuratively, to exclude, except 
gent; to hinder, or put a ſtop to. | 
BARR, S. /n bu, Lat. Barbe, Fr.] in its 
eriginal figniftcation, a beard, In its ſecondary, 
any thing that grows im its place, or reſembles þ 
xt, The piece of wire at the end of a fiſh- 
hook, which makes an angle with the point, | 


ane hinders it from being extracted; likewiſe | fire en barbe, is to fire cannon over 
che pieces of iron which run back in the ſame pet, inſtead of the embrazureg, 


manner from the point of an arrow, and ferve f 
for the fame purpoſe. In prog ages an ar- 
tour of iron or leather, which covered the | 

necle, breaſt, and ſhoulders of a horſe, called 

kewiſe a barde, EN | ; 


- BARB, S. fa contraction of Barbary] aþdrelſed whole after the Weſt Indian ma 


hoer fe brought from Barbary, efleemed for its 
. beauty, vigour, and ſwittneſs, for its never 
Ping down, and for iis ſtanding ſtill, when | 
the rider dreps his bridle, 5 


and /y] in fuch a manner 2s ſhews x mind un, 


nevolence, pity, or compaſſion ; eryel; f 
vage; inhuman. el 1h 


BA/RBAROUSLY, Adv. [from Barbar 


poliſhed with learning; a ſtranger to at 
neſs, pity, compaſſion, or — Polite, 
BA'RBE, 8. Fr.] in the Military Art h 


the par. 


To BARBECUYE, V. A. Ind.] to dref 
hog whole, by ſplittirg it to the back., 
and broiling it upon a girdiron, raiſeg f.. 
feet above a charcoal fire. n 
BARBECUE, S. [from the verb] à) 
BA/RBLES, S. [Fr. barbo, barbelh, l. 
barbe, Dan. ] a large, ſtrong, but coarſe on 
fiſh; ſo called, from its having a bay , 


IVattle under its chin. 
BA/RBACAN, S. [ Arab. barbacane, Fr. 


BARBER, S. [barbier, Fr, barbie, 


Berbacans, Ital.] in Architecture; a long nar- | from barbe, Lat. a beard] one who ſhaye,, 
0 canal, or patlage for water in walls, where] BA/RBER-CHIRURGEON, 8. [pro 


buildings are liable to be overflowed; likewiſe 


| nounced baber-ſurgeon, from barber and ck. 


to drain off water from a tertas; an aperture f rurgeon] one who practiſes the lower open. 


mim the walls of a city, to fire muſquets thro' 
at an enemy. In Fortiffcation, a fort at the 


entrance of a bridge; an outer defence or for- 
barberes, low Lat.] in Botany, the piperidy 


tif cation to a city; a watch tower. 
BA'RBARA, S. in Logic, a fyNogiſm in 
the firſt mode of the firſt figure, wherein all 


che propeſitions are univerſal and affirmative ;} 


re middle term is the ſubject in the firſt, and 
the ativibute in the ſecond propoſition 3 as 
Bax, All animals are endued with ſenſe, 
Ba, All men are animals. Therefore 
N., All men are endued with ſenſe. 
BARBARIAN, S. [barbarus, Lat. from 
Far, Arab. a deſart] in its primary ſenſe, ap- 
| plied by the Greeks and Romans to all that 
were not ef their own nation, 7. e. a foreigner; 
| But in proceſs of time it acquired a ſecondary 
idea of cruelty, and was uſed to denote a per- 
lan void of all the elegant embelliſhments 
of life, and the ſocial affections of benevo- 
| ence, kindneſs, pity, good-nature, and hu- 
manity. | „„ 
BARBA'RIC, S. [barbaricus, Lat.] fo- 


reign; brought from countries at a great diſ- 


tance. Show'rs on her king barbaric] 


year.” Fer. Loft | 

BA/RBARISM, S. [barbariſmus, Lat.] in 
. Grammar, an offence againſt the purity of 
| Ayle or language; uncultivated ignorance, 
Applied to manners, rudeneſs ; want of po- 

lite neſs; ſavageneſs ; cruelty, . 
 BARBAMRITY, S. [from barbarus, Lat.] 
applied to the behaviour, incivility, unpolite- 
neſs. Applied moft commonly to manners, 
cruelty, ſavageneſs, want of pity, kindneſs, 
and humanity, Applied to language, an im- 
proper application of a word. e 
BAL RBAROUS, Adj. | from barbarus, Lat. 


 BagBapsy, Gr. ] applied to learning, ignorant; 


tions of ſurgery; ſuch n bleeding and drayi 
of teeth, together with the trade of a barky, 
BA'RBERRY, S. [Arab. from when 


buſh, which grows in hedges to the height 
of eight or ten feet, 
BARD, S. [bard, Brit. and Run,] amoy 


the ancient Britons, Danes, and Iriſh,an ory 
of men who uſed to fing the great exploits d 


heroes to the harp, were perfons in the high 
eſteem among all ranks of people, and reve 
renced as perſons of extraordinary abilities ew 
by crowned heads, who paid them fo much 
deference, as to be reconciled to their mf 
inveterate enemies, at their inſtances, Eng 
in the preſent times, the word implies a ju, 
BARE, Adj. | bare, Sax. naked | uncowt. 
ed; without any dreſs; naked. Figurative, 
without ornament ; deſtitute, or in want of 
neceſlaries z not joined with any thing elle; 
alone; ſolitary, © Live by your bare words." 
Shakeſp. Very much worn; that which hy 
loſt its nap; threadbare. Uſed with of, befor 
the thing wanted. Bare of money.” Lk, 
BARE, or BORE, the preter of Bur. . 
BA'REBONE, S. [from bare and bm: 
very thin or lean perſon, who has ſcarce any 
fleſh to cover his bones. A low word. 
BA/REFACED, Adj. [from bare and fi 
with the face uncovered. Figuratively, wit 
out diſſimulation, or diſguſe; with gte d. 
frontery, or impudence. Generaily uſed in 
bad ſenſe. e | 
BAREFA'CEDLY, Adv. from barefal 
and iy] in ſuch a manner as ſhows 2 ball 
daring impudence. | e 
BA/REFOOT, Adj. [from hare and ji 


barefoat, Sax.] one who is without ſho, U 


any covering to his feet. 


unacquainted with the polite arts and ſciences. 
Applied to manners, void of compaſſion, be- 


7 


B/REFOOTED, Adj, [from bara) 


without ſhoes, or other covering to the fed. 
| | BAR 


B A R 


— 5 nd 
FADED, Adj. [from bare an 
2 A hont i hat, or any covering to the 


| hend, / V. Adv. from bare and ly] with- 
. 3 po dreſs ; withont any 
eine elſe, or only, applied as an exceptive, 
3 g N FENES8, 8. [ſrom bare and neſs] ap- 
1 lied to dreſs, either total nakedneſs, or a want 
3 in ſome neceſſary part of attire ; meanneſs, 
4  & *y reſpect to the quality of cloathing. Ap- 
1 vie to circumſtances, indigence; poverty. 
3 BA/RGAIN, S. [bargen, Brit. bargagno, 
3 Ital, bargaigre, Fr,] a voluntary agreement 
PF made between traders to deliver or ſell a com- 
WT cmodity at a price agreed oN 3 the thing bought 
5 or ſold; the conditions of ſale. 


To BARGAIN, v. A. [from the noun] | 


WE. ..c-c to, or make terms for the ſale of any 
== N Uſed with the particle for. The 
3:1 — Juke may bargain for the republic. 
5 0 AINZE/E, 8. [from bargain] the per- 
WE {on who agrees to the condition of a bargain 
or purchaſe. | IP 
== BAR CAN ER, 8. [from bargain and er] 
one who propoſes the conditions of a bargain, 
= BARGE, S. [bargie, Belg. from barga, 
WE low Lat.] a large flat-bottomed veſſel uſed for 
WE the carriage of goods in rivers; likewiſe a ſtate 
or pleaſure boat, built with a room capable of 
WE containing ſeveral perſons. . 
BS BARK, S. [from barck, Dan. borck, Teut. 
WE ri, Belg. from bergen, to cover] in Botany, 
tee outfide covering of a tree, Which increaſes 
every year. | 5 | 
= BARK, or BARQUE, S. [bargue, Fr, bar- 
(a, Ital. a boat] a ſmall veſſel] with one deck 
WE only, uſed in trenſporting merchandizes either 
WE by ſea, or on rivers 1 
To BARE, V. A. [from the noun] to ſtrip 
5 off the rind or bark of a tree. * PETS 
SE To BARK, V. A. ¶beorcan, Sax.] to make 
a noiſe like a dog, when he gives the alarm. 
= BARK-BA'RED, S. [from bark and bare] 
WT firipped or robbed of the bark. | 


> a”. 27 as > ca» Jy, - Ow 


bind] in Gardening, a diſeaſe incident to trees, 
WE wherein the bark is ſo cloſe, that the vege- 
WE tation, and the circulation of the ſap is hin- 
WE dered. „ | 
= BARKER, S. [from bark and er] applied 
(o litigious, noiſy, or clamorous perſons, it al- 
ludes to the noiſe made by a dog. | 
= BARK-GALLING, S. [from bark and 
bal is the rubbing off, or wounding the bark 
of trees, a 
BA/RKY, Adj. [from bark] that which 
We conſiſts of, or has the properties of, bark. 
BARLEY, S. [from bere, Sax, which fig- 
pifies the ſame] in Botany, the grain from 
hence beer is extracted. | EGS 
BARLEY-BRAKE, S. [from barley and 
brate, from braecan. Sax. to break] a kind of 


A play which confiſts in ſwiſtneſs of run- 
ing. | 5 | F 


— — 


BARK-BI/NDING, S. [from vark and 


BAR. 
_ BA/RLEY-CORN, S. [from barlry and 


corn | a grain of barley; uſed in Jong meaſure 
as the third part of an inch. 


mw] a heap of barley laid together and form- 
ed into a rick or ſtack, 3 

BARM, S. [from harm, beorm, beorma, 
ment, or burambidan, Perf. to ſwell, or fer- 
drink to make it work, or into bread to ſwell 


it, and make it light; called by the London- 
ers yeaſt, | 


has been well fermented or worked with 
barm, or yeaſt, . RR „ 

BARN, S. [of bern, Sax, a garner ; from 
any grain, hay, Sc. is ftored, _ 


ment made of iron, which is faſtened toa 


to be ſhod; when phyſic is adminiſtered, a 


| vein is to be opened, or an incifion made. 

BARO/METER, S. [from gg., weight, 
and Aer h., Gr. to meaſure} in Hydroftatics, 
an inſtrument to meaſure the weight or preſ- 
ſure of a column of air, to diſcover the heights 


of mountains, &c. which conſiſts of a tube 


and imeryed in a veſſel of the ſame. | 
BAROME/TRICAL, Adj, [from bare» 
meter | relating to, or tried by the barometer. 


lity next below that of a viſcount, and above 


king, “to treat of the weighty affairs of the 
nation, and to give counſel upon them.“ 
They have the following immunities and pri- 
vileges; in criminal cauſes, they are judged 
deliver the truth upon honour 3 are not impan- 
nelled on a jury, nor liable to the writs ſup- 
plicavit, capias, eſoint. They had no coronet 
| pearls. Beſides theſe, the two archbiſhops, 


tary barons, and enjoy all the privileges of 


cauſes between the king and his ſubjects, in 


chequer. Barons of the Cinque ports, are mem- 


in Law, are huſband and wife. Baron and 


femme, in Heraldry, is when the coats of 


arms 


BARLEY-MOW, S. [from barley and 


Sax. barme, baerme, Dan. barme, Belg. fer- 


ment, burm, Brit.] that which is put into 


BA'RMY, Adj. [from barm] that which | 


bere, Sax. barley] a place, or. houſe wherein f 
BA/RNACLE, 8. ſin Farriery] an inſtru- 


horſe's noſe, when he is reſtiff and not ſafe 


hermetically ſealed, filled with quickſilver, 


BARON, S. [from bar, Teut. Celt. 
beoru, Sax, a prince, waer, Goth. a man] a 
term which formerly included all the greater 
nobility, It is now uſed as a degree of nobi- 


that of a baronet, Parliamentary barsns are nor 


barons by name only, but are all by birth, 
peers, noblemen, and are ſummoned by the 


by their peers only, are not put on oath, but 


till Charles II. gave them a gold one, with fix 
and all the biſhops of England, are parliamen- 


the others, excepting that they are not judged 
by their peers ; for being not to be preſent in 
ſanguinary cauſes, in ſuch caſes they are judg- 
ed, as a fact, by a jury of 12. Barons of the 
Exchequer, are four judges, who determine 


affairs relating to the revenue and the ex- 


bers elected two for each, who have ſeats in 
the houſes of commons, Baron and femme, 


— 


| 
f 


| 
i. 
| 
| 
| 
t 


ots of a man and his wiſe are borne per pale | 


Lat.] the lady, or wife of a baron. 
BA'RONET, S. [from baron and et] the |evort] in Botany, a plant ſo called fr 
loweſt degree of honour that is hereditary, . 


with two treddles. 


um which drops by inciſion from the pine- 


rels and law-ſuits, | 


meanor or fraud] in Common Law, the mov- 
Ing or maintaining of ſuits in diſturbance of 


| Kouſes, land, Sc. by falſe pretences. 
| Barile, Ital.] an oblong veilel made of fir, 


_ eylindrical form, made to contain either dry or 


rally applied to any thing of a cylinerica] 


BAR 
in the fame.efehutcheon, 


give tithe to a baron, 


BA'RONESS, S. [baroneſſa, Ital. baroniſſa, |i 


being below a baron, and above a knight, It 


Vas founded by James I. in 1611; who al-|fence in the military art raiſed againſt an ene 
loved them to charge their coat with the arms my haſtily, made with veſſels, carts, baſker 
of earth, trees, or palliſades. Figuratiye 

They take place according to the dates of their | any thing which obſtructs or hinders the 15 
patents, in whteh the title of Sir is peculiarly tion of a thing. | | 


of Ulſter, i. e. ia a field argent, a hand gules. 


anted them. 


BARON, S. [baronia] the lordſhip or | to ſtep up a paſſage; to hinder the advance g 
fee of a baron, whether ſpiritual or temporal. | motion of any thing. | 


BA'ROSCOPE, S. | from PapÞ», heavy, 


and rer, Gr. to examine or ſearch into] BARRICADE | in Fortification, a defence 
an inftrument to ſhew the alteration of the | made with ſtakes ſhod with iron, croſſed x 
| weight of the atmoſphere, See BAROME-] the top with batcons, and erected in paſſage 
BF . 


BA/RRACA N, S. [bovracen, Fr.] a kind 


of ſtuff reſemblipg camlet, wove in a loom] noun] to block up any paſſage; to hinder u 
5 enemy from paſſing any defile or place. 


BA RRACK, S. | harracan, Span.] ſmall 


8 huts erected by the Spaniſh fiſhermen along | to ſtop up a paſſage, ſo as an enemy may be, 
| the ſhore; likewiſe buildings raiſed to lodge FEE 


foldiers in. — (ib 
BARR A8, S. [Fr.] in Natural Hiſtory, a 


tree, called white or marbled incenſe. 
. BA'RRATOR, [barateur, Fr. a cheat] 
a litigious perſon, or one who is fond of quar- 


BA'RRATRY, S. [barratare, Ital. miſde- 


the peace; and the taking and detaining 
BA/RREL, S. [+aril, Brit. barril, Span. 
oak, bezch, Cc. wood, of a ſpheroidal, or 


hquid commodities, and uſed as liquid or dry 
meaſure. The bar el contains in wine mea- 
fure 31 gallons and a half, beer meaſure 36 
gallons, and ale meaſure 32, The barrel of 
herrinęs fhould contain 32 gallons wine mea— 
ſure, and 1000 herrines ; the barrel of ſalmos 
42 gallons; the barrel of eels the ſame, and 
that of ſoap muſt weigh 2561b, Parrel ap- 


plied to a gun, thet long cylindrical rube made 
of metal, through which it is charged, and 


from whence the exploſion is made. Gene- 


form. In Anatomy, a large cavity behind 
the tympanum, four or five lines deep, and 
f ve or fix broad, with a ſne membrane. 

To BA'RREL, V. A. from the noun | to 


ut into, or incloſe in a barrel. 


.  BA/RREL-BELLIED, Adj. ffrom #arre!} that trades by exchanging one commodity 


and belly] with a large ſwelling or protuberant 


and Beig, naked} applied to animals gy 


BA'RONAGE, S. {\taroragium, Lat.] the} not able to produce its like. 


body of barons; the dignity, of lands which | aius, not able to produce any thing new « 


or breaches. 


fence made at a paſſage, retrenchment, Cc. 


BAR 
BA'RREN, Adj. [ bare, Sax, baer, Tew 
foi, 
Applied t " 


BA/RRENLY, Adv. {[ſrom baren ang 
n an unfruitful manner. 


BA/RRENWORT, S. [from Bare 


1 


A 


£ = om i 
rocuring ſterility. | 
BA/RRICADE, S. Barricade, Fr. lin i: 


1 


To BARRIC ADE, V. A. [from the now 


BARRICA/DO, S. [barricade, Span, 95 


To BARRICA DO, v. A. [from th 


BARRICA'DOR, S. [from barricader ti 


leaſt, retarded in their march. 
BA RRIER, S. [barriere, Fr. barring, 
Ital.] that which keeps an enemy off, or hin 
ders him from entering into any country; a 


ſtop up its entry. Figuratively, an obſiruKtin, 
or hindrance z a boundary or limit. 
BA'/RRISTER, S. from bar] one whoy 
qualified from his having performed his ext. 
ciſes at the inns of courts, and by a licence 
from the lord high chancellor, after a prope 
ſtanding, to plead the cauſe of clients in a cout 
e 
BA RROW, S. [from berewve, Ser, Ir 
rella, borella, Ital. from beran, Sax. to ben 
any carriage moved or ſet in motion by tit 
hand; hence a hard-barrow, is a frame i 
boards, on which things are carried by bu. 
dles at its extremities between two men, 4 
wwheel-barroxw, is that with one wheel att, 
head, by which it moves when puſhed toryul 
by the handles at the other end, 
BA/RROWS, S. [from beorg, Sax, all 
hills or mounts raiſed by the Saxons, in d, 
nour of tho'e who died in the field of batit 
 BA'RTER, S. [from the verb] in C 
merce, the purchaſing one commodity by a 
other, or exchanging one ware for another, 
To BA'RTER, V. A. [baratter, Fr. 
rattare, Ital ] to exchange one thing for a 
other; the original methed of carrying ou 
trade and commerce, till the invention 
money. 355 | | 
BA'RTFRER, S. Crom barter and 7) i 


ano: her. 


belly, 2 


| BA/RTON, S. [Sax.] ihe demeſne l 


uſes Se a term in great uſe in the W. 4 
0 L 9 


ngland. 


© 


3 baſy, Perſ.] applied to ac 

e Span. g bes £ mean, Narrow, abject, 
; N wor diſpoſitions Applied to rank, ws 
1 ein, and void of dignity. Applied to birth, 
7 ended ſrom mean parents. Applied to 
EF * counterfeit, or adulterated. In erw 
8 . the lower part of a column or pedel- 
+ W being the ſame to a column, as a ſhoe is 
dan. Baſe, in Fortification, is an ima- 
= line drawn from the flanked angle of a 
3 = to that wh ich is oppoſite to it. Baſe of 
Fi" a7 in Geometry, is the lower part of 11. 
$48 ale of a triangle, is properly that fide paral- 
to the horizon. Baſe, in Anatomy; 15 the 
Lader or upper part of the heart to which 
EX he two auricles are fixed, Baſe fee, is a 
Laure in fee at the will of a lord, Baſe, in 
lu, the large firing of a muſical inſtru- 
ent. See BASS, or BASSO. _ 


10 B48, v. A. (baſe, Fr.] to lower 


e value of a thing by mixtures; to debaſe; 
WE. .ulterate. © Refined metals, which we 
WE not baſe.” Bac. | 3 

I 17 1 S. [from baſe and neſs ] ap- 
bie to actions, that which is void of genero- 
„ magoanimity, or nobleneſs of ſoul, and | 
WS roceeds from a narrowneſs or meanneſs of 
int. Applied to metals, their want of the 
= .ndard value. Applied to birth, diſhonour- 
bee, or produced from unlicenſed embraces, 
lied to ſound, low, grave. See BA/SE, 
= BASHA'W, S. | paſcha, or pacha, Turk, | 
BS Turkiſh governor of a province, city or diſ- 
aa, who has two horſe-tails carried before 


im. 5 : + 
WY 5 SHFUL, Adj. [from 4% and il 
ne who is ſoon put out of countenance, 


Y] in a timorous, ſheepiſh manner. 


WW BA/SHFULNESS, S. [from baſbful and 
I timorouſnels, fear, or ſhame. 

= BA'SIL, S. among joiners, the ſloping edge 
f a carpenter's or joiner's tool, which varies 
ccording to the work it is to do; the ſkin of 
ſheep tapned, In Botany, a plant, named 
ecymum. 8 „ 
To BA/SIL, V. A. [from the noun] to 
rind 2way the edge of a tool to a certain 


aicknels, or angle. ; 


n Architecture, a public hall, with two 
nges of pillars, alles or wings, ans galleries 
ver chem; formerly uſed for the palaces of 
unces, and aſterwards converted into courts 
ff juſtice, and churches, ; e 
BASFLIC, or BASILICAL, Adj. [from 
ca] in Anatomy, ſomething belonging or 

lating to the baſilical vein” 
BASI'LICA, S. [from Ezci\mm, Gr. roy- 
1] in Anatomy, the middle vein, riſing from 


4 | BA'SHFULLY, Adv. [from baſhful and 


BA'SILIC, S. { baſilique, Fr. Rach, Gr.] 


B A 8 
BASLLICON, S. [Or. geονννν,in Phar- 


macy, an ointment called tetrapharmacon, 


from its being compoſed of four ingredients, 


from bas, Fr. baſſo, Ital.] viz. reſin, wax, pitch, and oil of olives. By 
BASE, Adj. [fr , ſome, of Burgundy pitch, turpentine, reſin, 


and oil. 

BA'SILISK, S. [Baoi\ioxo:, royal, from 
Baoimev;, Gr. a king] in Natural Hiſtory, a 
kind of ſerpent about three palms long, with 
white ſpots on its crown, ſaid to drive all 
others away by its hiffing, and to kill by its 
very look ; called likewiſe a cockatrice. In 
Gunnery, a ſpecies of cannon or ordnance of 
the larger fort, © Your greateſt cannons and 
R · „ 
BA“ SI8, S. [Lat.] the foundation, or that 
on which any thing is eſtabliſhed, or ſupport- 
ed. See BASEl¾. Ns | pn 
To BASK, V. A. [bacen, Sax, baken, 
bac ler en, Belg.] to warm by expoſing to, or 


lie in a warm place. 


baſgauda, Lat.] a veſſel made with twigs, 


ruſhes, Sc. woven together, A baſket roman, 
is one who plies at markets with a baſker, to 


briag home ſuch proviſions as are bought there. 
BA SON, S. [ai, Fr. bacino, Ital.] a 
ſmall veſſel to hold water, or other liquors ; 
an hollow place which contains water ; a 
pond ; a canal; a dock for repairing or build- 
ing ſhips; a concave piece of metal made uſe 
of by opticians to grind their convex glaifes 
in; a round ſhell, or caſe of iron, placed over 
a furnace, wherein hatters mould their hats, 


which contains the weight, and the other the 


commodity whoſe weight is required. 


dation to the others, That part of a concert, 
conſiſting of the graveſt, deepeſt, and moſt ſo- 
lemn founds, Counter-baſs is the ſecond, when 


bajs, is titat which proceeds without inter- 
miſtion from the beginning to the end, and 
is the harmony made by bais-vio!s, theorbo's, 
Sec. playing both while the voices ſing, and 


intervals when they ſtop, 0 
BASS, S. {from bas, Fr.] a mat uſed in 
churches to kneel on, made of ruſhes, in a 


monly called a boſs, _ 


BA/SSO, [ltal. See BASS] in Muſic, 


at other times reſtrained to that only wnich is 
ſung. Baſſo concertanto is the figured or tho- 
rough bais, going through the whole piece, 
playing chords, -or whatever can convey har- 


be axillary branch, and running the whole 
ngth of the arm, | 


Tony to the ear, | 
the grand chorus, which is heard only, or 
| | | comes 
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laying in, the heat of the ſun. Neuterly, to 


BA'SKET, S. [baſyawd, or baſged, Brit. 


In Anatomy, a round cavity in the form of 4 
tunnel, between the anterior ventricles of the - 
brain, the pituitary glands, and the veins, Pa- 
ſons ef a balance, are the ſame as ſcales, one of 


BASS, S. [baſſs, Ital.] in Muſic, the 


loweſt of all the parts, which ſerves as a foun- _ 


there are ſeveral in the ſame concert, Thorough 


other inſtruments perform; and alſo filling the 


cylindrical form, and ſtuſfed with hay; com- 


| ſometimes extended to the baſs univerſally, and 


Baſſo repino, the baſs of 


2: 
wo 


— —— 
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married, and cannot inherit land as heir to his 


ninheritancde. 


BAS 
Tommes in, at intervals, in order to make the 
compoſition have a greater effect. 
BA/SSON,or BASSO ON, S. [See BASS] 
in Muſic, a wind inſtrument, blown with a 
reed, nine inches diameter at the bottom, 
with eleven holes, ſtopped like thoſe of a 
Aute, dividing into two parts, and uſed for the 
baſs in concerts with hautboys. 
BA/SSO-RELIEVO, S. [Ital.] in Sculp- 
ture, figures which do not ſtand out much be- 
ond the ground on which they are carved, 
' BAY/SS-RELIEF, S. See BASSO-RE- 
LIEVO. | | | 
 BA'SS-VIOL, S. [from baſs and viol] in 
Muſic, a ſtringed inſtrument of the ſame form 
as the violin, but larger, ftruck with a bow ; 
and has eight ſtops, divided by half ſtops and 
ſemi- tones. | UG 
BA/STARD, S. [from baſtard, 
low birthz bararde, Fr.] in Law, a perſon 
born of parents which have not been lawfully 


father. In the hundred of Middleton in Kent, 
whoever gets a baſtard, forfeits all his goods 
and chattels to the king, Figuratively, any 
thing which degenerates from that which 
produces it; any thing ſpurious, not genuine, 
"em: 

To BA'STARD, V. A, [from the noun] 
to convict of getting a baſtard; to prove a 
| perſon not begotten in lawful wedlock. 

To BASTARDIZE, V. A.[ from baftard| 
to prove a perſor not begotten in lawful 
marriage; to get a baſtard, 
BA'STARDLY, Adv. [from baſtard and 
1] like a baſtard; in a degenerate, ſpurious 
Manner. : | I, 

_ BA/STARDY, S. | from baſtard] in Law, 
an unlawful ſtate of birth, wherein a perſon 
3s produced from a couple not married, and 
is therefore diſabled from ſucceeding to an 


To BASTE, V. A. [battre, Fr.] to beat 
with a ſtick. In Cookery, to moiften meat, 
| while roaſting, with butter, or dripping. A- 
mong Sempttreſſes, from baſter, Fr. to ſtitch, 
to ſew two ſelveges together, | 
BAS TES, S. ſtuffs made of the bark of 
trees, which come from the Eaſt Indies. 
BASTILE, S. a royal caftle built by 
Charles V. in 1369, for the defence of Paris, 
now uſed as a place of confinement for ſtate 
e = 5 
BASTINA/ DE, or BASTINA/DO, 8. 
[laſtonnade, Fr.] the act of beating with 
a ſtick or cudgel; the puniſhment inflifted by 
the Turks, of beating the ſoles of a perſon's 
feet with a heavy piece of wood, having a 
large knob or round head at the end. f 
To BASTINA'DE, or BASTINA/DO, 
V. A. [baftonner, Fr. See the noun} to beat 
with a ſtick or cudgel. 
BA'STION, 8. [Fr.] in Fortification, a 
large maſs of earth faced with ſods, ſeldom 


1 fo | diſputable. 
Brit. of | 


BAT: 

| BA/STON, or BATTO!ON, 
ſtick] in Architecture, a mould at 
a column called a tore. In Heralqry, 2 
a ſign of baſtardy, and ought not to 
moved till the third generation, 
BAT, S. [bat, or batt, Sax. a ftick] a 
large club; particularly one curyed 
on one fide towards the bottom, 
game of cricket, See BANDY, 
BAT, S. [in Natural Hiſtory] an aniny 
with the body of a mouſe, and wings lik, 
bird, conſiſting of a membrane, which jt A 
tends in its flight; it appears only in ſunny 
evenings. | | 


Law, applied to grounds whoſe Property y 
BATA VIA, S. the capital of all theDug 
ſettlements in the Eaſt Indies, and center 
their commerce in Aſia. It is ſituated onde 
N. E. part of the iſland of Java, S. E. of d. 
matra, and S. W. of Borneo. Here is th 
reſidence of the governor-general and ton. 
eil of the Indies, It has a moſt excellent ha. 
— belonging to; it. The Dutch at Bata 
can now fit out ſo many ſhips, that no Eun. 
pean nation at that diſtance can cope vit 
them; ſo powerful are they, and fo nume. 
rous are the ſubjects and dominions dependert 
upon them, When they firſt came hithe, 
which was in the year 1619, the place ug 
only a village, in a flat country, with fenyy 
grounds round it y but they have ſince may 
it a very beautiful city, built of white ſtone 
having cut canals, faced with ſtone, on th 
borders of which are ever-greens planted, rut 
ning all along the principal ſtreets; ſo thi 
the water of land floods is carried off, Abou 
17 or 18 ſmall iſlands in the offing ſo breit 
the violence of the winds and waves, thit 
| x000 ſail may ride there ſafe at a time, belide 
ſmall craft, which go into the river, and le 
cloſe in ſhore faſtened to piles. Here all u 
ſels pay toll. A ſea-gale riſes every morain 
about ten, which brings veſſels into the bay 
| and a land one about ten that night, to cam 
them out. The one comcs from the N. ai 
the other from the S. 3 
| BATCH, S. the quantity of bread bakel 
at one time. Figuratively, that which relen- 
bles ſome other thing in qualities. 
BA'TCHELOR, S. See BACHELOR. 
To BATE, V. A. contracted from Abate! 
to leſſen a demand, or lower the priced! 
,commodi'yz to abſtain or refrain from! 
thing; to except, or take awiy. * BaieW 
the laſt, and *tis what I would lay.” Dod. 
_ BA'”TEMENT, S. ¶ſrom abatement | it 
leflening the quantity of ſtuff ; uſed by c. 
penters, and low mechanics. p 
? BAT-FOW'LING, 8. Ilrom bat and fl 
a method of catching birds in the nit 
practiſed by lighting ſtraw, or carrying a Jab 


with brick or ſtone, ſtanding out from a ram- 
part, | | 


tern near the buſhes, which being beat * 
* . N ich 


W 
the baſe 2 "0 


of bend, not reaching quite acroſs the me * 
en 4 


3 ang fig N 1 
uſed in 


BA/TABLE, Adj. [from bat and ab 1 


E- BAT 
} 5. hey fly towards the light, and are caught | 
„chen e \ for that purpoſe. 
| jets provide te from bathian, Sax. 
TH 8. (bath, Sax. from Vatpian, | 
ATH, Acient quantity of er eee 
nient place for perſons to wa 
| w_ _ 5 vided 9955 hot and cold. The 
celebrated of this Kind in England are 
e near Wells in Somerſetſhire. They pro- 
. perſpirstion of 5 02. in an hour, and 
of great uſe in diſorders of the head, palſy, 
es of the ſkins ſcurvy, ſtone, conſtipa- 
i of the bowels, and moſt chronical di ſor- 
Cold bathing operates both by its cold 
= .onftringing power, and its weight, which, 
oe depth of two feet under water, preſſes 
ec human frame with a weight of 22801b, 
e difolves the blood, removes any 
a matter adhering to the fides of the veſ⸗ 
eenerates ſpirits; forces urine; and re- 
es obſtructions in the viſcera. Knights of 
= >, ſo called from their being uſed to 
ie formerly before their creation, ſeem to 
deen inſtituted by Richard II. extended 
ny V. and revived by George I, G 
TH, S. a city in Somerletſhire. It is 
ted on a plain not very large, and ſurround- 
bins of an equal height, from which 
WS al ſprings, highly beneficial to the town, 
WS: their riſe, The waters of theſe ſprings 
an effectual remedy to ſuch bodies as pec- 
Sc :umours have rendered dull and heavy. 
WS: ircngth of the humour is abated, the 
eat being thrown into a fweat by their 
.. The three moſt noted of theſe baths 


4 3 : aſh] a ſu 


's or royal bath, Bath has been a flouriſh- 
place, both for the woollen manufacture, 
the great reſort of ſtrangers: Its antiquity 
eeent, trom ſome Roman images and in- 
Wpcions; but the letters of theſe have been 
ora by time, that they are ſcarce legible. 
SATH-KOL, S. [from batb-kol, Heb, 
_ daughter of the voice] the name of a 


1 ſh oracle, which often occurs in the 8 
in AT TA/LIA, S. [from Battaglia, Ital.] 
ba, e drawing up an army in order of battle, 


ATTA/LION, S. [bazrallion, Fr.] a (mall 


Walon ſeldom falls ſhort of 700, or exceeds 


rl, or BA'TTLE, S. [battaile, 


JR. an engagement between two numerous 
y es of men. The fight of two individuals 
of 4 


quently, but improperly, called a battle, 
Atle ſuppoſes a number on both ſides. 


. Clover's Leonidas. The middle of 


my goes univerſally by the name of the 
aitie, IE 


| TT EN, 8. a name given by workmen 
"a thin piece of wood, of an inconti- 
ble breath, ſeldom exceeding four inches; 


beat; to beat down, 
to the battering of walls by engines, cannon, 
Sc. When applied to perſons, it fignifies to 
wear out with uſe or ſervice. g 


BA TTLEDOO 


called, the croſs bath, the bet bath, and the 


of infantry drawn up in order of battle, | 


d, men, It is generally ranged in fix| 


hen clad moſt dreadful in the battle's| f. 


B A W 


is pretty conſiderable, but varies at the work 
man's pleaſure, Eos 


To BA\T'TEN,,V, A. [from batten, Teut, 


to profit] to glut, or ſatiate one's ſelf; to grow 
fat; to live luxuriouſly, 
make fruitful. 

dulge one's ſelf. 


Applied to land, tw 
Neuterly, to grow fat, to ia- 


BAT TER, S. ſin Cookery] a mixture af 


flour, eggs, and milk, beaten together with 
{ome liquor. 


To BA'TTFR, V. A. [batrre, Fr.] to 
Moſt commonly applied 


BA/TTERY, 8. [in Fortification] a place 


where artillery is planted, in order to play 
upon the enemy. In Law, the beating any 


% ( ĩ 
To BATTLE, V. A. ¶ batailler, Fr.] to 
engage in battle, or contend in any manner 
. ESTI 5 
BA/TTLE-ARRAY, S. [from battle and 
array] arrangement, or order of battle; the 
proper diſpoſition of men in order to engage 
an enemy. V 
BA/TTLE-AX, S. [from battle and ax} n 
weapon made uſe of in former times; fre- 
quent mention is made of it by the hiſtoriane, 
though none of them have lett us a deſcrip- 
tion of it. „„ 
R, S.“ [from battle ank 
door] an inſtrument uſed to ſtrike a ſhuttle- 
cock; it conſiſts of a handle and broad blade. 
BA TTLEMENTS, S. [| perhaps corrupt- 
ed from batiment, Fr.] notches on the top of 
a tower, wall, parapet, Ic. to look through, 
in order to annoy an ene. 
BA'TTOLOGY, 8. (Patrroogea, Gr.] 2 
tedious circumlocution, or the frequent repe- 
tition of the ſame word without any reaſon. 
BA/TTON, S. [Fr. See BASTON| a_ 
truncheon or ſtaff, borne by a marfhal as a 
mark of his dignity ; likewiſe, any ſhort tick _ 
or club. | VV 
BAU/BLE, S. [from baubellum, barbarous, 
Lat.] a play thing; and figuratively, any thing 
of a trifling inſignificant nature. en 
BAWDPD, S. [baude, Fr.] a perfon of either 
ſex, who lives by procuring women tor lewd 
pupoſes. | Is 1 


BA/WDILY, Adv. [from 4awwdy andꝗ· 


in an obſcene; unchaſte, or immodeſt manner, 


BA/WDRY, S. ſcontrafted from $audery ] 
the acting like a bawd in bringing perſons to- 
gether for immodeſt purpoſes. Applied to 
language, that which is unchaſte and ob- 
cene. . 
BaA/WDV, Adj. [from 5awd] that which 
expreſſes obſcenity or unchaſte ideas in plain 
terms, and carries with it the idea of impu- 
dence. * BE 

BA/WDY-HOUSE, S. [from ar and 
houſe] a place where ſtrumpets carry on their 


generally about an inch thick, Its length 


immodeſty, and proſtitution is practiſed. 
4, 2 | | = To BAWL, 


3 A5 
To BAWL, V. A. [ alo, Lat. Ito cry or ſpeak | 


any thing with a loud voice. A low term. 
BA W SIN, S. | in Natural Hiſtory] a bad- 


er. | | | 
l BAY, S. [badirs, Lat. Baye, Fr. baio, Ital.] 
applied to the colour of a horſe, is that which 
inclines to red, and approaches near to a cheſ- 
nut. The light and gilded bays have a greater 
caſt of the yellow; the dun, ſcarlet, and 
bloody bay, a greater mixture of red; and the 
cheſnut bay, that which reſembles the colour 
of a cheſnut. | 82 5 
BAY, S. | baye, Belg. baio, Ital.] in Geo- 
graphy, a part of the ſea Which runs into the 
land, and is broader in the middle than at its 
firſt entrance, called the moutn. | 
BAY, S. Figuratively, the ſtate of one 
ſurrounded by enemies, which cannot be 
eſcaped but by making head againſt them, In 
Architecture, uſed, to fignify the largeneſs of 
2 building: thus a barn, which has a floor 
and two heads, is called a barn and two bays. 


In Botany, the laurus, a kind of ever-green, | 


which uſed to be formed into wreaths as a 
reward for poets, Ec. Hence it is uſed as a 
token of honour and a mark of merit. 

To BAY, V. N. [abayer, Fr.] to bark at; 
to ſurround, in the ſame manner as hounds do 
their prey. „ I. 

BAY-SALT, S. [from lay and ſalt] that 
which is made of ſea-water, exhaled by the 
heat of the ſun. 5 TY 

B/ AV- WINDOW, S. [from bay and evin- 
daav] a window which ſwells or projects out- 

Wards. © | BY 
BAY NA RD, S. [from bay] a horſe of a 
bey colour. VVV 
BAVYONET, S. [Sayonette, Fr.] a ſhort 
broed dagger made lancetaſhion, with a round 

hollow iron handle, which goes over the muz- 
zle of a muſquet, and fixes to it. It is of 
great ſervice in paſſing defiles, defends the foot 
againſt the horſe; and, when ammunition is 
ſpent, is no bad reſoutce. | TY, 
_ BA/Y-YARN,DS. ſ from bay an 
proper for making baize, 
BAY EE, S:-. See BAIZE. 
_ BDELIUM, S. [RN, Gr.] a kind of 
aromatic gum, which, according to Joſephus 
and Sir Walter Raleigh, drops from a tree re- 
ſembling an olive; now brought from the Le- 
vant, and mentioned in Gen. xi 12 


8 yarn] yarn 


liary verb, by which we form the paſhve; 
ſometimes uſed to affirm the ſtate or condition 
of a thing, and at others its exiſtence. To be 
reſerved for a perſon future, in oppoſition to 
preſent, © Man never 7s, but always zo be 
bleſt.*” Pope. „ NOS. EE 
PE, an article uſed in compoſition, and 
borrowed from the Sax. ſometimes a mere ex- 
pletive, and otherwiſe ſignifies zen about z 
as, to be atter, to be-[prinkle, 

BEACH, S. that part of the ſea-ſhgre 


is expoſed to its waves, 


| whoſe office is to puniſh, or apprehend i 


Pig, Brit. | the bill of a bird, or any thi 


| lea, reſembling the beak of a bird, 
To BE, V. I. [from beon, Sex.] an auxi- 


75 B E A 
| BEA/CHED, Adj. [ 


2 
a 
23 
2 C's 


* 


from fee u 


BEACH, Adv. [from £ 
Wenne in eres l _ that wi 
BEA/CON, S. | from: Beacen 

a fignal] a fignal, 1 combuſtibles nt 
Bube * _ as the ſignal of — 
approach'; ſignals and mar 

or the 1 of veſſels. e crolty ty 
BEA*CONAGE, S. [from 3 
paid for the uſe and maintainar:ce 
BEAD, S. [ bead, Sat.] a ſmalj 
of glaſs or other ſubſtance, moving on a8; 
which runs through it, uſed by thoſe of 
Romiſh church to count their fins ang ö 
on: hence to tell beads, or be at 2 
ſignifies to be at prayers, Likewiſe uſe 
ornaments for women, and worn round ha 
necks in necklaces, Figuratively, any a 
of a 8 torm. In Archite 
a round moulding, or aſtragal, cary 
reſemble 3 19 a OY 
BE/ADLE, S. [from bydel, Sax] , 
crier, herald, or —— In E. 
who cites people to appear at a court: 


earny Ut 
of a dexty 
round jj 


lers, vagrants, and petty offenders in 3 park, 
At the univerſity, one who walks before 
maſters in public proceſſions. Squire bw 
are thoſe who attend peculiary on the 
chancellor, give notice of convocations at 
college, and are generally maſters of ar, 
BEADROLL, S. [from bead, du 
prayer, and rell] a lift or catalogue of acety 
number of prayers for ſouls of the dead, wh 
are generally counted by the members of i 
Romiſh church on their beads, 
BE/ADSMAN, S. [from bead and un 
one who devotes himſelf entirely to pre; 
one who undertakes or profeſſes to pray f 
another. e 

 BEA'GLE, [biggles, Fr.] in Nun 
Hiſtory, an Engliſh hound, or hunting 
of a ſmall ſize, known by its: deep ſound, 
uſed in hunting hares. 5 
BE AE, S. | bec, Fr, beck, Belg, be, l 


which reſembles it. In Geography, a f 
promontory, like the ſpout of a cup, ſo cal 
from its reſembling the beak of a bird, 
BE AK ED, Adj. [from beat] ſharp pou 


BEAL, S. [Colla, Ital.] a pimple, o# 
eruption in the ſkin, which raiſes or pros 
rates beyond it; a welk. Ee 

BEAM, S. [ Sax. bosm, Belg. baun, Tek 
a tree] in Building, a large piece of wood 
acrols the walls of a building, ſupporting 
principal rafters of the roof. Applied b 
balance, that piece of iron, Sc. which 
ports the ſcales. Among Weavers, ac 
erical piece of wood placed length- ways 
back. part of the loom, on which the thre 
of the warp are rolled, and unrol as the wil 


which is waſhed by its waves. 


advances ; likewiſe the cylinder, ot if 


B E A | 
on which the ſtuff is rolled, as 
laced on the forepart of the 
„. a ray of light darted or emitted from 
EE: ＋ minous body. Applied to an anchor, 
8 5 Araight part or ſhank, to which the hooks 
55 . erened. Beam compalſes are made with 
55 bling ſockets, to draw circles with very long 
5 1 and uſed in drawing wall dials. 
_ To BEAM, V. N. A beam, Sax. a 
een to emit or dart rays. 
5 5 Adj. [from beam, a ray of light] 
n which darts rays; ſhining 3 -radiant. 
pplied to deer, having horns; fiom beam, 
ee. | | 

AN; S. ¶ bean, bien, Sax. baun, III. 
ne, Belg. bobne, bone, Teut. bonne, Dan. ] 
Botany, a kind of pulſe. The germen be- 
mes a long compreſſed leathery pod, con- 
ning compreſſed kidney-ſhaped ſeeds, The 
iaalor bean is the beſt. 1 
ro BEAR, v. A. in its primary ſenſe, to 
5 ppport, ſtand under, or Carry a burden; to 
liver or carry; to wear. Uſed with name, 
5 b £0 by. * Bore that name. Drya. To 
pport, ſuſtain, or keep from falling; to en- 
ee; to permit, or ſuffer without reſentment; 
produce, or bring forth. Joined with fei- 


«ce of wood, 
18 wea ved, P 


ined with charges, to defray, or pay”: 
Somewhat that will bear your charges.” 
Wd. To carry away by violence, Joined 
ith down, to overcome, or carry along with 
he like a torrent. He bore down all oppo- 
tion.” To bear a bead, in Diſtillery, to ſhew 
elf to be proof by frothing when ſhook, To 
„body, in Painting, capable of being well 
round down, and mixing With oil, fo as not 
dſhew any grits or particles. Joined to price, 
d ſell well, or at a certain value, To endure 
de frowns of adverſity ; to ſuffer without re- 
jonftrance, or complaint. To produce fruit, 
plied to vegetables. In Navigation, uſed 
ith in, to ſajl towards, Joined to with, to 


pith my abſence,? 2 

BEAR, S. in Natural Hiſtory, a wild beaſt 
th long ſhaggy hairs, hooked claws, feeding 
fruits, honey, bees, and fleſh. The fe- 


ales go on longer than thirty days, when 


Aſtronomy, is applied to two conſtellati- 
s in the northern hemiſphere, called the 
eater and the leſs, In the tail of the laſt is 
ze pole ſtar, never diſtant above two deg. 
om the pole, N 

BEARD, S. [beard, Sax. baerd, Belg. bart, 
eut. | the hair which grows on a perſon's 
ks, lips, and chin, which has given no 
dall cauſe of contentionin the military,civil, 
I eccleßaſtie world. The Chineſe are very 
nd of long ones, but nature having been 
ly ſparing to them, they look on the Euro- 
"ns as Very great men on account of this ad- 
Vip, Applied to vegetables, it ſignifies 


am, to give 3 © Your reftimony bear. Dryd. | 


dure, implying ſome reluctance; “ To bear | 


ley generally produce five young ones. Bear, | 


BEA 
In an arrow, it is the barb, or forked point at 
the head. In Aſtronomy, the bearer of a comet, 


is the rays emitted towards the part to which 
it moves. 


To BEARD, V. A. [from beard] to take 
a perſon by the beard, including the idea of 
ſtrength, and contempt in the agent. Figura-- 
tively, to oppoſe publicly; to defy a perſon, 
BEARDED, Adj. [from beard] applied 
to perſons, one who has a beard, Applied to 
vegetables, that which has long ears, lik a 
theſe growing on the ears of corn, Applied 
to inſtruments, that which is forked like a 
fiſhhook, not eafily to be pulled out; jagged, 
BE'ARDLESS, Adj. [from beard and Jeſs] 
without a beard. Figuratively, young, or not. 
arrived to the ſtate of manhodd. | 
BEARER, S. [from bear and er] one who 
carries, or conveys a thing from one to another, 
One who ſupports, or ſuſtains, applied to dig- 
nity. That which produces or yields fruit, 
applied to vegetables. 5 
BEA/RGARDEN, S. [from bear and gar- 


ſion. Figuratively, any place where low di- 


verſions are exhibited, and tumult and confu- 
ſion are, cuſtomary, | 3h ü 


In Geography and Navigation, the ftuation 
of one place to another, with regard to the 
points of the compaſs, 
no other ſupport ; or that between one ex- 


its bearing. | 


with. Figuratively, a perfon who acts in- 


creature. | 

naſty, and highly diſguſtiul, _ | 
or other of its peculiar qualities. 

paſſ. beaten] to ſtrike a perſon; to pound, or 
the price. Uſed with brains, or bead, to apply 


beat his brains about things impoſſible.“ 


to move, or throb, applied to the pulſe, or 
the heart, To beat up for ſoldiers, to go a- 
bout with a drum, in crder to raile recruits, 


e prickles which grow on the ears of corn. 


1 


K „ 


den] a place wherein bears are kept for diver- 


BEA RING, S. [from bear] the act of 
ſupporting a weight; the carrying a burden. 


In Architectute, the 
ſpace between the two fixed extremes, if it has 


treme and a poſt, Cc. trimmed up to ſhorten 
BEAST, S. [62re, Fr. from beſlia, Lat.] 
an animal not endued with reaſon, generally 


four-footed, and having no other covering or 
dreſs, but that which nature has furniſhed it 


confiſtent with the character of a rational 


BE/ASTLINESS, S. I ſrom Zeaſly and neſs] 
that which is unworthy of a man; indecent, 


BE/ASTLY, Adv, | from bexſt and /y] that 
which reſembles a beaſt, either in its form, 


To BEAT, V. A. [etan and beatan, Sax. 
bete, Ruff, battre, Fr. the pret. beat, and part. 


reduce to powder; to forge; to ſubdue, over- 
come, or vanquiſh ; to mix together by violent 
ſtirring, Uſed with the particle d gon, to leſſen 
one's thoughts to a difficult ſubject. To 


Hayw. © Waſte his time, and beat his head ; 
about the Latin Grammar, Locke. Neuterly, 


The word up is an expleüve, and might be 


plied to a path. 


perfectly happy. 


inflicted by blows, 


defect or interruption, applied to that of the 
deceaſed ſaints and angels in heaven, 


ſtrokes made by the fangs or pallat of the 
BEAV ER, S. [biewre, Fr. beber, Sclav. 
ſometimes by water, about 4 feet long, and 


brown, white, or black; that on the belly is 


is uſed for hats. Its tail refembles that of 
' a fiſh more than any land animal, ſerves it in- 


| wiſe that part of the helmet which covers the 


in the mind. naps | 
BEA U/TEOUSLY, Adv, [from Fan teous 


RE 8 
BEA, Part. paſf. [from beat] violentl [and ly] in ſuch a manner as to raiſe 


attacked ; ſtruck, 


the heart. 


quered, or vanquiſhed by an enemy; often trod, 


| ſo as to hinder the graſs from growing, ap- e, Lat. to make] that which rec 
CY. ro any thing to the love or approbation 
BE'ATER, S. [from beat and er] an in-|fon by heightening or increaſing its e 


ſtrument by which blows or ſtrokes are given; 


a peſtle. * Beat at · your mortar with a beater.”* | poſition of colour and figure, which x 


by divines, for the bliſs of heaven. _ 
"BEATVFICALLY, Adv. [from beatifical| 
and hy] in ſuch a manner as to make a perſon 


BEATIFICAYTION, S. [from beatific] in 
the Romiſh church, an acknowledgment that 


a perſon is in heaven, and may be eſteemed 83 | ſpot] ſomething artfully made uſe of 
| bleſſed; but not allowed the honours of ſaints, 


conferred by canonization. _ 

To BEA/TIFY, V. A. ffrom beatus, Lat. 
and fo, to make] to make perfectly happy; 
to bleſs with a place in the heavenly manſions. 
_ BF/ATING, S. [from beat] puniſhment 

BEA/TITUDE, S. [beatitzdo, Lat.] in Di- 
vinity, a ſtate of perfect happineſs, free from 


BEATS, S. in Clock or Watch-work, the 


ſpindle of the balance, or of the pads, in a 
royal pendulum, _ Tk | 
B EAU, S. [Fr. pronounced bo, and has the 
French plural beaux] an effeminate perſon of 
the male ſex, who is paſſionately fond of dreſs. 


baber, Perl. beber, Luſ. befor, befer Sax. beff- 
der, Dan. bever, Belg.] in Natural Hiſtory, 
an animal which lives ſometimes by land, and 


weighs from 40 to 60 Ib. Its hair is either 


of a very fine down, about an inch long, and 


Kead of a trowel in building, and of a rudder 
in ſwimming. Figuratively, beaver is uſed for 
a hat made entirely of beaver's hair. Like- 


face, from the Fr. bawviere. 
_ BEAWISH, S. ſpronounced be-i/b, from 


beau and iſp] reſembling a beau; efteminate- | 


ly. nice; toppiſh, | 

BEAU/TEOUS, Adj. [from beauty] that 
which is formed with ſo much elegance and 
ſymmetry, as to raiſe an agreeable ſenſation 


| regular features, fineneſs of ſhape 
BEAT, S. [from the verb] a ſtrokę; the |gance of complexion, Shs 
ſound made by a drum, when ſtruck by the 
ſticks; the ſtroke or throb of the pulſe, or that which has all the ſymmetry of par 
Fas ceſſary to convey the idea of beauty, x h 
BEATEN, Part. pal. (from beat] con- |both to perſons and things, 1 


| light and approbation in the beholder, Fp 
BEATVFIC, or BEATVFICAL, Adj. ratively, applied to Muſic, Morals, Pant 
beatifcus, from beatus, Lat. happy] that which Architecture, Statuary, and Literary con 
can render a perſon compleatly happy. Uſed | fitions, implying an idea of excellence inch 
object, capable of raifing delight in the min 


B E D 


an id "I 
and , 
BEAU/TIFUL, S. [from 5: | 


To B AU*TIFY, V. A. [from beaut an 
0 
of 2 
wi, 
tain e 
ales v, 


BEA/UTY, S. beaute, Fr.] a cer 


A perſon bleſt with all that ſymmetry Of fo, 
tures, &c. that raiſe delight in the mind, 
beholder, and extort approbation by its exe, 
lencies. 7 : 


BEA/UTY-SPOF, S. [from beauty 1 


heighten the charms of a perſon; a patch, 
TO BECA/LM, V. A. [from be, Sax py 
fix, and calm] to reduce a ſtorm or tempeſuy 
commotion of the elements to reſt and gig 
neſs. Figuratively, to pacify the turhuly 
paſſions that diſturb the min. 
BE CA USE, Conj. [from bs, Sax, p 
and cauſe] uſed to imply a reaſon, or cas 
an aſſertion or truth which comes beforeit 
BE/CHICS, S. [Pryma, of But, Gr, 
cough] in Pharmacy, medicines to let 
VT 
BECK, S. an external fign, generally ful 
as is made with the head. 
To BE/CKEN, V. A. to make figns ty 
perſon to approach, or come to one. U 
with the particle to. „ 
To BECOME, V. A. [pret. I lun 
comp. pret. 1 bawe become; thus cwinan, C 
to come, makes crwam, in the ptet. ng 
whence this word ſeems derived, with be tt 
Sax. prefix, a mere expletive in compoliti 
to be made; to grow; to alter or changeng 
one ſtate to another. Uſed with h toky 
pen, to fall out, to be the end of, *Vit 
will become of me? Dryd, This phraſe up 
nerally ufed with the interrogative gui 
what: „ | , 
To BE/COME, v. A. [from be ani 
man, Sax. to pleaſe, beguem, Teut, fit as 
per] applied to perſons, to appear worthy i 
to adorn, or grace. Applied to ching, toſul 
to be proper for; to agree, or be ſo adaptelf 
the circumſtances of a perſon as to be gie 
BECO/MING, Part, [irom become) W 
which acquires a grace from its ſuitab)zoes 
proſperity. _ 5 ©, <5 63 
BECO/MINGLY, Adv. [from d 


and ly] in ſuch a manner as to {uit the cual 


ſtances, rank, and character of a peiſon. 


BED, 8. [ bed, Ih, bedd, Sax. beds, ba 


_ 


brD _ 
| 1 a place deſigned for a perfon to 
0 74 — 22 of A ſacking covering, 
| . '1 with feathers, flocks, Sc. Figuratively, 
l = * 4 matriage. In Gardening, a piece of 
le 33 enriched with dung, &c. for 
Gng plants, and other vegetables ; the chan- 
Lof any river. In Natural Hiſtory, a range 
layer of earth, or mineral ſubſtance; a 
tom, To be brought fo bed of a ſon, to be 


loaths ſmooth, and make it fit to be 
K Bed in Gunnery, a ſolid piece of oak, 
lowed in the middle, to receive the breech 
half the trunnions. IS de Ba 
„ rb, V. A. [from the noun, bedden, 
] to place in a bed; to go to bed, 
0 bal, f fi from be and dabble] 
wet, ſo as to occahion inconvenience and 
eaſineſs. | y | 
BEDA/ GGLE, [from be and dapgle] to 
b, dirt, or plaſh the bottom of a garment, 
walking careleſly in wet weather, and not 
ding it up. | 5 
o BEDA/SH, V. A, [from be and daſh] 


ect a perſon with water by beating it with 
un tick, or caſting a ſtone in for that purpoſe, 
it o BEDA/WB, V. A. [from be and dats] 
E over a thing with dirt. Figuratively, to 


ly or lay on paint in a rough and ignorant 


[ ner, | 5 N . | 

5 Iro BEDA/ZZLE, V. A. [from be and 
1 z/e] to overpower the ſight by too much | 
5. ghtneſs or luſtre. 1 


iert BE/D-CHAM BER, S. [from bed and cham- 
] a room furniſhed with a bed, and ſet apart 
ſleeping in. Lords of the bed-chamber are 10, 
the firſt rank, who attend, in their turns, 
x th week in the king's bed-chamber, laying on 
pallet-bed all night, and waiting on him 
enerer he eats in private. The firſt of them 


bung alled the groom of the fol. 
000 BED-CLO/ATHS, S. {from bed and cloaths] 

ö blankets, quilt, coverlid, Sc. which are 
be, th ed over a bee. | 

oli 0 BE/DECK, V. A, [from be and deck] 
ve im :mbelliſh 3 to adorn z to grace. | 

to up 0 BE/DEW, V. A. [from be and deww] to 
Wit iſten, by ſprinkling; in alluſion to the 
ep nner in which the dew moiſtens the earth 


þ vegetables, a ee | 
BED-FE/LLOW, 8. [from bed and fellow] 


ind w. who lies in the ſame bed with another. 


ot yy BEDFORDSHIRE, S. one of the coun- 
rthy dj of England, It is bounded on the S. and | 
to fal E. by Hertfordſhire; on the N. and N. E. 
aaptell the ſhires of Huntington and Cambridge; 
gracelh the N. W. by Northamptonſhire, and on 
me) Ul W. by Buckinghamſhire, It is twenty- 


miles long, not quite fifteen broad. It 
ans 323 ſquare miles, nine hundreds, ten 
ket towns, and 124 pariſhes, all in the 
ecm ele of Lincoln, The air of this county is 


rlon 2 {alubrious; the ſoil is a deep clay, 
\ Ou 


plznebl 


wered of, Cc. To make a bed, to ſhake it, 


ads in corn and paſture in the nor- 


„ © © 3h 

from Woodburn to Potton, with a ridge of hills, 
covered with woods, Its rivers are the Ouſe 
and the Ivell. In this county are very few 
manufactures, except thoſe of ſtraw hats, and 
bone lace. Its foreſts and parks are well tock'd 
with deer, and other game. Its fat paſtures 
abounding with cattle, produce great quenti- 
ties of butter and cheeſe. Here is fullers 
earth, with woad for dying, and plenty of 
poultry, It ſends only four members to par- 
liament, two of which are for Bedford town, 
which gives its name to the county, which 
has no city in it. | | 
To BEDFGHT, V. A. [from be and dight] 
to ſet off with dreſs, or other external orna- 
ments. | 25 V 

To BEDI/M, V. A. [from be and dim] to 
darken, to obſcure by great brightneſs. 


BE/DING, S. [bedinge, Sax.] the bed“ 


blankets, quilt, coverlid, Sc. which are on a 


bed-ftead, _ | le RR | 
BED'LAM, S. [formerly ſpelt Bethlehem, a 


| religious houſe near Moor-gate, in London, 


converted into an hoſpital for mad people; its 
modern name may be derived from Gertler, 


Teut. a beggar, and bam, a dwelling] a houſe 
ſet apart for the abode and cure of mad people, 
BED'/LAM, Adj. [from the noug] belong- 

ing to a mad-hovuſe, Ge 5 
BEDLAMT TE, S. [from Bedlam] an in- 


habitant of Bedam; a mad perſon. 


perſon who makes beds. I Lana 
 BEDY/POST, S. [from bed and po] the 


poſt at the head or foot of a bed, which ſup- 


ports the teſter or canopy. 


BED/ PRESSER, S. [from bed and prefer} = 
a perſon fond of laying in bed; a heavy, lazy | 


fellow. 


garment, by letting it drag in the dirt, 


fined to one's bed by age. 


BED-RI/DDEN, Adj. [from bed and rid. 
den] one who, being worn out by age or licks | 


neſs, is unable to quit his bed. 


baedd, Brit.] in Natural Hiſtory, a ſmall in- 
ſeft, whoſe induſtry is become proverbial. 


French, ; 978 


BEECHEN, Adj. [bzcena, Sax. ] conſiſting 


of beech; belonging to beech. | 
BEER, S. [bere, Sax. bier, Germ. barley, 
ber, Brit.] a :quor prepared from malt and 
hops, and rendered vinous by fermentation, 
BEEF, S. [boruf, Fr.] the fleſh of black 
cattle, dreſſed up for the markets. 


in parts, but ſandy in the middle, eſpecially 


4 


B EDꝰ MAKER, S. [from bed and maker] a 


To BEDRA'GGLE, v. A. [from be and 
draggle] to dirt, or ſoil the lower part of a 


To BEDRE/NCH, V. A. [from be and 
drench] to ſoak with an abundance of ſome | 


/ BED-RI'D, Adj, [from bed and rid] con- 


BEE, S. beo, Sax. bi, Dan, been, Belg, 


BEECH, S. tee, Sax, ] a tree, from whoſe 
fruit an oil is extracted, much eſteemed by the 


BEEF-EATER, S. {ſrem beef and to eat! 
a yecman of the guard. EEE 


Rea So, 


+ $748 


flies bout in ſummer evenings, having four | 


great ſledge, uſed to beat down piles, ſtakes, 


happen. This word is moſt commonly taken 


do tally with. 


delude; likewiſe to deride, and treat a perſon 
2s a fool. 8 | 


front, or fore-part, applied to ſpace, 


to do a kindneſs to a perſon; to confer a fa- 
vour. | 35 


| Intreat, petition, or crave charity, favour, or 
aſſiſtance, | | 


gat, I have begotten, or begot 3 bigitan, bigat- 


that generates, or gets a child, 
| Hves upon charity. 
reduce a perſon from plenty to want, 

neſs] a quality which would permit a perſon 


do ſubmit to any meanneſs, for the ſake of a 
| 5 ] bo caſts his eyes upon an object. 


BEGINNER, S. from the verb] he that 


deceive. 


B E H 
BE SOM, S. [beſm, beſma, Sax, beſem, | 


Teut. and Belg. | a houſhold inſtrument, more 
generally called a broom, uſed by women to 
ſweep the duſt off the ground. 
BEET, S. [from beta, Lat. ] the name of a 
plant, of which there are feven ſpecies. It 1s 
boiled like parſnips, and often makes one of | 
the ingredients of a ſoop. | 
BEE'TLE, S. [ytel, Sax.] an inſect that 


wings, the two outward being only ſheaths for 
the other: they are black, and abound in damp 
places, ſuch as vaults under ground; alſo a 


wedges, &c. a wooden mallet, made uſe of in 


beating hemp. Sax. a command, heiſ/en, Tevt. to comman( 


To BEF/TLE, V. N. [from the noun] to 
fet out; to hang over. . 
To BEFA/LL, V. N. [from be and fall] to 


in a bad ſenſe. 5 : - 
To BF/FIT, V. A. [of be and. fit] to ſuit; 


To BEFO'OL, v. A. [of be and fool} to 


BEFORE, Prep. [biforan, Saxe] in the 


BEFORE, Adv. earlier in time. 
To BEFOU/L, v. A. [of be and foul] to 
daub, ſmear, or dirt. 2 5 

To BEFRIE'ND, V. A. ſof be and friend] 


To BEG, V. N. [beggeren, Teut.] to pray, 


To BEGE T, 


V. A. [preter T begot, or be- 


tyn, begettan, Sax. ] to generate, or bring forth. 
BEGE/T TER, S. [from beget and er, ] he 
' BE'GGAR, s. [See To BEG] one that 


To BEGGAR, v. A. [from the noun] to 
BEG/GARLINESS, S. from beggarly and 


fabfiſtence.”- | 
 BEGGARLY, Adj. indigent. 
 BEGGARLY, Adv. [from beggar and ly) 
in a poor abje&t manner. 5 
BE/GG AR, S. extreme poverty, 
To BEGIN, V A. to enter upon a thing. 


gives the firſt cauſe or original to a thing. 
* BEGVRT, Part. tied, or bound round. 

To BEGUULE, V. A. [begalian, Sax, to 
inchant, or ſeduce} to cheat, impoſe upon, cr 


BEGUN, Part. paſſ. of begin. 
BEHALF, S. {from be and half] intereſt ; 


* 


Hindana, and bhindar, Goth. hinden ang bine 


a perſon's departure, or death. Applied tony 


L worth, Uſed adverbially, it implies fone 


B E I 
To BEH AVE, V. A. [bibaavay. f 
3 act, or conduct 1 elf. u 

HA'VIOUR, S. [from bebave 

conduct, or ebe wes, "wy 
To BEHE AD, V. A. to cut off 3 dein 
head. In Europe, this is the puniſhment th 
great and nobly born. In China it is th | 
niſhment of the lower ſort of people 1 
their ſuperiors are hanged on account of in 
quality. bh 5 
BEHE'LD, Part. paſt. from Bebolg, wi 
ſeems to be a kind of tranſpoſition fi 7 
Saxon, wherein the preter is bold, andt 
ſent Healdan. | | | 
BEHE'ST, S. [from be and beſ, of bel 


Q 
in the 
he Its 


the poſitive commands of a ſuperior to 2R in 
Fferior. - | | 
BEHI/ND, Prep. [of be and hindan, qu 
Belg. and Teut.] at a perſon's back; ba, 
wards. ** The Benjamites looked behind then! 
Judges xx. 40. Following, remaining au 


tion, at a diſtance from that which mowy 
goes before, uſed with the verb leave; 4 
leaves our ſenſe behind,” Dryd. Uſed cm. 
paratively, it implies great inferiority, ot li 


thing not yet diſcovered or perceived by th 
mind, “ We cannot be ſure that there i 
evidence behind, and yet unſeen.” Lick, 

BEHI/ND-HAND, Adv. [from 6:þind 
band] applied to perſons who live beyond the 
income, and are in debt. Uſed as an adjeflin 
in this ſenſe by Shakeſpear, My behind lt 
„% 

To BEHO/LD, V. A. [bebealdar, Sar] 
take a view of a perſon; to have a perſon 
ſight, including the idea of attention, or ll 
ing on him for ſome time. 

BEH OLD, an interje&ion of the (ay 
force with lo. | 5 - 4 
| «© Bebold how ſmall that portion of the bi, 
„% Where faint at beſt the beams of ſcieai 
SEES Df, Lear 

 BEHO'LDEN, Part. from bebold] ind. 
ed to; lying under an obligation to a per 

BEHO/LDER, S. [from Seh and er) ut 


| BEHO'LDING, S. obligation. This wal 
ts ſeldom uſed by elegant writers, 

BEHOYOF, S. [from bebove, bebifts, W 
gain] an obligation which a perſon lies und 
a)ſo the profit, benefit, or advantage whi 
may accrue from any thing. In my babe 
Shakeſp. | : | 
To BEHO'OVE, v. N. H from yh 
Sax. ] to be incumbent on a perſon as a cf 
or to be fit and ſuitable in point of com 
nience. „ 

BEIN [the particip, of the velb ! þ 
&« As beinFne contrary,” Mit. 


ſide; party. To ſpeak on @ periou's behalf, to 
fpeak in his favour, | 1 


— 


| BE/ING, S. an abſtract tetm, bah 


eilen 


E 

| ence of a thing: thus we ſay, the Su- | 
ne Being; 4 finite Being, Ke. | 
ex, Cori. [from be] fac: 1g ,. 
. BELATBOUR, V. A. [of be and la 
WE, | to beat a perſon ſeverely : 2 low and vul 
* * ACE, V. A. in Navigation, to 
WE; rope, by laying one end over another, 
S>:,4'TED, Ad). [from be and late] be- 
E hted; uſed to expreſs ſomething which 
nt to have been done, but was omitted at a 
3 4 — A/V, V. N. [from be and /ay] to 
a ambuſh ; or to lie in wait for. 

. BELA“V, v. A. [from belqygen, Belg.] 
WS Navigation, to faſten. 

» BELCH, V. A. [bealcan, balcettan, 
WS. | to break wind upwards, | | 
WpfLCH, S. [from the verb] the act of 
Sz rLDAM, [ ſcom belle dame, Fr.] a name 
en in derifion to an old woman, 
WT, BELEA'GUER, V. A. [bellegeren, 
g.] to block up, or beſiege a place. 
WEBELEMNTUTES, [from f, Gr, becauſe 
tts reſemblance to an arrow] in Natural 


itiſh, and ſometimes a gold colour. 5 
ZELIF'F, S. the aſſent of the mind to, or 
admitting or receiving any propoſition for 
e, on arguments uſed to perſuade us to re- 
We :t as ſuch, without certain knowledge 
Wc it is ſo; the articles aſſented to by a per- 
; the heads of a perſon's religion; the 
oss believed. 5 


and yſan, Sax. to yield to an argument, or. 
nt the truth of a thing] to aſſent to the 
th of a propoſition founded on probable ar- 
nents ; to put a confidence in the veracity 
truth of any one. | | 
BELIEVER, S. [from believe and er]; 
who gives aſſent or credit to a thing; 
2 wo aſſents to the truth of Chriſtianity, 
cient a the probable arguments produced in its 
our. Fel? 
pal. BELVKE, Adv, [from be and lite] perhaps; 
ol. dbably, | Ee. RA 
| SELL, s. % Sex.] al popular machine, 
veſſel, ranked by muſicians among the in- 
s wa ments of percuſſion ; made of a compound 
| tal of tin and copper, or pewter and copper, 
„ 55 the proportion of 20 lb. of pewter, or 23 lb. 
wohn tin, to 100 wt. of copper; hung in ſteeples 
which churches and in houſes, Its ſound ariſes 
hu mea vibratory motion of its parts, like 
it of a muſical chord; for the ſtroke of the 
el Pper changing its circumference from a 
1 Ut Ind to a ſpherical form, which by elaſticity 
coor cavouring to recover its former ſhape, un- 
zes alternate changes of figure, and by 
bt U t means give a tremulous motion to the 
in which ſound conſiſts. Thoſe of the 
inst JPuans are made of wood. The Turks 


tory, arrowhead, or finger-ſtone, of a 


To BELIEVE, V. A. [ geleafar, Sax, from | 


BEL 
hibit Chriſtians the uſe of them in Conſtanti- 
nople, pretending that the ſound of them 
would be troubleſome to the ſouls of the de- 


parted. To bear the bell, is to ſuppreſs others, 
or to be the firſt in merit, 


tany, to grow in the ſhape of bells. © Hops, 
in the beginning of Auguſt, Bell.“ Mortim. 
BELLE, S. [from belle, the feminine of 
beau, Fr. fine] a perſon who dreſſes with ele- 
gance, behaves with gentility, and has all the 
polite accompliſhments that can adorn a lady. 


of education that poliſh and adorn the mind. 
and Latin, Geography, Rhetoric, Chronology, 
of learning contained under this term. 


BELL-FA'SHIONED, Adj. that which 
reſembles a bell in its ſhape, N | 


8 8 
_ BE'LLFRY, S. that part of the ſteeple of 
ple, or tower of a church. 

war, and gerens, Lat. waging | a modern term, 
in war, | 


waging war, : 5 
BEL/LING, Part. [a corruption of &e/lowp- 


by a doe at rutting time, 


he rings at certain places in his pariſh, before 
he repeats ſome verſes on the eves of a feſtival, 


clamation. 

the metal of which bells are made. 

Mars, and goddeſs of war. When war was 
votions to her, uſed to cut themſelves with 
knives, to render her propitious. | 


Lat.] to make a very loud noiſe; applied to 
that of a bull, the ſea in a ſtorm, or the out- 


includes the idea of contempt. 


ment, into which air is alternately drawn and 
expelled, ruſhing in at ſome apertures in its 
bottom called feeders, and ruſhing out of a2 
metal tube called its muzzle. Their uſe in in- 


creaſing the power of fite is well known. 
BE/LLV, S. [bellig, Sax. balg, bach, Belge 
lola, Brit.] that part ot the body Which 


exiſknt va Very great averſion to bells, and pro- 


es from the breaſt to the thighs, and contains 


"ot vi... 
- 3 WH. ww 
2 . ; | 


To BELL, V. N. [from the noun] in Bo- 


BELLES LETTRES, S. thoſe branches 
Languages, claſſical learning, both Greek 


and Hiſtory may be accounted the chief parts 


BE/LL-FOUNDER, S. a perſon who cafts_ 

a church in which bells are rung: probably a 
corruption of the French word B roy, a ſtee= 
BEL/LIGERENT, Part, [ from bellum, Lat. 
that which is at war; that which is engaged N 


BELLI'GEROUS, Adj. engaged in, or 


ing, Or bellan, Sax, ] applied to the noiſe made | 
BE/LL-MAN, S. from bell and man] a ſu- 


perior kind of watchman, with a bell which 


In country towns, applied to the crier, whe 
bears a bell, which he rings, to give notice to 
the neighbourhood, before he makes his pro- 
BELL-METAL, 8. [from bel! and metal! 
BELL/ONA, S. in Mythology, the ſiſter of 
proclaimed, the herald ſet a ſpear upon a pillar 
before her temple; the prieſteſſes, in their de- 


To BE'LLOW, V. A. [bellan, Sax. bab, 


cries of human creatures; but, in the laſt ſenſe, 


BE'LLOWS, S. [beleg, Sax.] an inſtru- 


5 hk — 2 — N n 
Macs Lo > >, "oO IIS OATIOS — 8 


BEL 
the entrails both in men and beafts; uſed fi- 


guratively, for gluttony, or luxury in eating. 
To BELLY, V. N. from the noun] to 


bright marks like girdles ſurroun 
of the planet Jupiter, 
BE/LWETHER, S. [from bell 


BED 
Wing the by 


nd Wehe! 


ſwell; to protuberate, applied to the thing ſa ſheep, which keeps the reſt of the flocks, 


which grows larger in one part than it is in [gether, and draws them after hin 
another. | | ſound'of a bell hanging to his neck, 
| To BE/LY, V. A. [a compound of 
ace, Sax, a pain] a pain in the belly, ariſing [{y] to invent a fallhoed ; to feign 
from wind or other flatulencies; the cholie. [niatez and to miſrepreſent, 

To BEMYRE, V. A. [from b: and nin 
bound] affected with coſtiveneſs. to daub, or cover with dirt. 
BEMVRED, Part. [from genie] cover 
ſufficiency of food, or as much as takes away | with dirt, Figuratively, ſtuck ot finkins 
the ſenſation of hunger, and ſatisfies the ap- |a dirty or bog "$1 


BE/LLY- ACHE, [from belly and ache, of 


BELLV-BOUND, Adj. [from belly and 


BELLYFUL, S. [from belly and full] a 
petite | 
Hungry. 


roll ground after it is plowed. Roll it with 


a belly-roll that goes between the ridges.” | of moxiller, Fr.] to bedaub; to fall, to be nl. 
| 5550 | ed in, or encumbered with dirt, | ks 0 
To BEMO'NSTER, V. A. [from b u g 


J „ 
BELLY-TIMBER, S. [from belly and 


timber] food, or that which ſuffices hunger, and | monſter] to ſpoil the proportions of a thing; y 
ſupports the human fabric, in the ſame manner | make a thing hideous, horrible, unſightly, 
as props or timber does a building. © Founded | monſtrous, | & of 1 
| BEMU?SED, Ad}. [from be and muſe] river | BEN 


in your belly-timber,”” Prior. 


y place, | 
| | 1 AN, V. K be and may 
BE/LLY-PINCHED, Adj. [from belly and b enan, Sax. ] to expreſs 
pinch] denied, or in want of ſufficient food; | aſter or calamity. 3 | 
ery . I BEMOY!ANER,S. {from bemoan ander ut 

BE LLV. ROLL, S. [from belly and roll] in Who pities, laments, or is affected with t, 
Huſbandry, a roller or cylinder, made uſe of to row, on account of the diſaſters of anchy, j 
To BEMO/IL, V. A. [from + nd be 


dy thy 


be and 
3 ocalun, | 


orrow tor any tif 


nds ar 
ling m 


BEN 


inutiy: 


ngth, 
BEN 


je divi. 


 BE/LLY-WORM,S.{from belly and worm] | to rhiming or poetry. A term of ridlenly bufie, S 


a worm which breeds in the belly or entrails. ]“ A perſon much bemuſed in beer.“ Pop. 
BEN, S. an abbreviation uſed in commu 
Belg.] to be the property of a perſon, © A diſcourſe for Benjamin. 
BENCH, S. [from bent, bænce, Sax, bu, 
relation to, applied to the heads of a diſcourſe. | Dan. banck, Belg. and Teut. banc, Fr. jug 
To be dependent on as a ſubject, or domeſtic. | Banco, Ital.] a ſeat made of a long board, 
To whom helongeft thou?“ 1 Sam, xxx. 13. tinguiſhed from a ſtos!, by its length, Uſd 
To be appropriated to 5 to have for its pecu- for the priſon or liberties of the King's Bench ron. 
Is Which fee, The ſeat whereon judges fit, . 
_ BELOVED, Part. [from bel:we, which is] guratively, 
hardly ever uſed, though nothing can be more | cauſes, 8 3 | 
To BENCH, V. A, [from the noun] i be dect 


To BELO/NG, v. N. [belangen, onlangen, 


field belonging to Boaz. Ruth ii. 3. To have 


Har object. | 


frequent than the uſe of the participle; thus we 


| ſea te 
pth of 
r over 
BEN. 
den, 

„ or ur 
implic 


bakeſp, 


the perſons fitting in the til «Pp 


nan are 


ſay, you are beloved by me, but never I belove] furniſh with, ere, or make benches in un 10 hit 


you] careſſed with the greateſt warmth of 
kind afteQtion, as an object worthy to be be- 
loved. This is my beloved ſon.” Mat. iii. 17. 
BELO/ W, Prep. [from be and low, of lo, 
or lob, Belg, ] applied to a place, not fo high as 
another object. Applied to dignity or excel- 
Jence, inferior. Applied to character, or rank, 
unbecoming on account of its meanneſs; unfit 
or degrading on account of its baſeneſs or vi- 

_ Cioufnels, © Tis much below me.“ Dryd. 
Uſed adverbially, in a low ſituation, or nearer 
to the earth, On earth, when oppoſed to 
above, ſignifying heaven; the regions of woe; 
Hell, © Proſperous traitors, gnaſh their teeth 
below." Tickell, 0 1 
BELSWA'GGER, S. [from Bel, Fr. fine, 

and ſzvagger, of ſuiger, Dan. one who ſtruts 
Vith pride] one who makes a noiſe, and puts 
on an air of importance. | 3 
BELT, S. [belt, or belle, Sax. and Dan. 
Balteus, Lat.] a girdle faſtened round a per- 
ſon's middle. When a ſword is hung to it, it 


bench d. Hanf. 
BE NCH ERS, S. [from Fench) in Lan, ts eeves, 
ſenior barriſters of an inn of court, intrult 14 poi 
with the government and direction of it, ai \ Black 
of which is annually choſen a ſteward, BEN 
To BEND, V. A. [pret. and part. pitt devout 
bended or bent, like the 11). bende, preter be Jeſs a | 


is called @ ſword belt, In Aſtronomy, two 


ſtrongly inclined to, or reſolved en; . woma 


place. It was benched with turf,” Dyi BEN 
To place, ſeat, or prefer a perſon to a ſeat, ot enntt, \ 
bench. * Whom I from meaner form hee 


ear a 


bendan, Sax. bander, Fr.] applied to ſhooll Wh 
with a bow, to ſtreteh; to force from a final! t the b 
line to a curve, or crooked one; the point por 0 
object to which a motion is directed. Figut demer 
tively, to apply the mind to the confiderat BEN 
of any ſubject; to be diſpoſed to; to make i In of { 
miſſive. To bend the brow, a motion fl lon; 
eye-brow, wherein it is drawn from ug Ir the 
tural ſhape, generally done when a fer d BEN 
in a deep Rudy. In Navigation, to feen 10N ] 
© Bend the cable;“ i. e. faſten it to the nl Þ adtic 
of the anchor; to hang, or jut over; 0! BEN 


el of 


B E N 


I N e body, or the knee, In token of ſubmiſſion, 


BEN 
BENE'FICE, S. [beneficium, Lat.] a wor 


3 ſpect, © Shall come bending unto thee,” | borrowed from the Romans, who uſed to diſtr 
_ rcp | 


4b ix. 14 


l le, In Heraldry, 


te left. This is called likewiſe the bend 


it which may be forced from a ſtraight to a 
W,oked line; that which may be bent, 


4s any thing; an inftrument by which any 
ha be forced from a ſtraight to acrook- 


| BENDLETS, 8. [from bend and let, a di- 
inutive article, bandelet, Fr.] in Heraldry, 
rks or diſtinctions in a ſhield, of the ſame 
rgth, and but half of the breadth of a bend. 
BZNDY, Adj. [bande, Fr.] in Blazonry, 
ie dividing an eſcutcheon into an equal num- 
br of partitions. 0 . 
| BENE'APED, Adj. [from be and neap. from 
fte, Sax, want. or neaftig, Sax. deficient 
lea term, implying, that a ſhip has not 
oth of water enough to ſet her a- float, bring 
rover a bar, or out of a dock. 5 

BENE'ATH, Prep. [beneoth, beneot han, Sax. 
den, Belg. ] applied to ſituation, not fo high 


implies the preſſure of ſomerhing heavy on a 
on.“ Our country finks beneath the yoke.” 
bateſp. Applied to rank or dignity, inferior 
. „Far more ſpecies of creatures above us, 
han are beneath. Locke. Applied to actions, 
ot becoming; unworthy of a perſon. Be- 
atþ his high ſtation,” Atter. 
{ BENEDI/CTINES, S. [from Benedict, or 
einer, whoſe rules they profeſs to follow] in 
cclefiaftical Hiſtory, an order of monks, who 
ear a looſe black gown, with large wide 
eyes, and a capuche on their heads, ending 
dz point behind; and were in England nam- 
[Black Friars. | | 
BENEDI/CTION,S.[ from benedi&io, Lat.] 
deyout prayer or ejaculation to the Deity to 
ls a perſon ; generally applied to the pious 
hes of a parent for the happineſs of a child, 
(the bleſſing of a biſhop; happineſs acquired 
j, or owing to a bleſſing; a grateful acknow- 
cement of blefſings received. | 
VENEFACTION, S. [of benefactum, ſu- 
ine of benefacie, Lat.] a good and benevolent 
on; generally applied to charitable gifts 
Ir the relief of perſons in diſtreſs, 
DENEF/CTOR, S. [See BENEFAC- 
10N] a man who confers a benefit, or does 
action of kindneſs to a perſon in want 
DENEFA/CTR ESS, S. [from benefa&or] 
voman or female, who contributes to the 


, or under, ſomething elſe. Joined with fink, | 


C's ry lands conqu red on the frontiers t 
verb] the part of a|their ſoldiers; they were called beneficiarii, and 
BEND, 4 {ſom the weed and . anf the lands themſelves beneficia, _— were at 
ie, Cc. Wh an ordinary or bearing, firſt given for life only, but afterwards were 
1 by two lines drawn a- eroſs the ſhield, | made hereditary, Hence berefice, in the church, 
me er part on the right, to the lower ſignifies either a church endowed with a re- 
pm the upper Þ ward or falary for the performance of divine 
g VE "he bead fnifter is formed by drawing | ſervice, or the ſalary itſelf, given on that ac- 
| 15 1 from the left fide of the ſhield to the] count. A fimple benefice, is that wherein a 


perſon is obliged only to read prayers, as in 
canonries, chaplainſhips, &c. A ſacerdotal be- 
nefice, that wherein he is charged with the 
cure of ſouls. A benefice in commendam, is that 


BENDER, S. from bend and er] one who | which is given to a perſon on a vacancy for a 


certain time, or till it is provided for. | 


of a church-living, 


 BENE/FICENCE, S. [from Beneficentia, 


action, or to promote the welfare of another. 
BENE/FICENT, Part. | berefaciens, Lat. 
performing acts of kindneſs, and aſſiſtance 
without any views of intereſt. | BE 

BENEFICIAL, Adj. [from beneficium, 
Lat.] that which aſſiſts, relieves, or is of ſer- 
vice to. Very beneficial to mankind.” 


obtain a Geneficial.”* Spenſer. 5 
BENEFIT CIALLV, Adv. [from beneficial 
and /y] in ſuch a manner as to relieve, aſſiſt, 
or be of ſervice to a perſon. _ Ts 

BENEFICIARY, Adj. [from benefice] he 


that holds any dignity as dependent on, and 
tributary to, another, Uſed ſubſtantively, it 
implies one who is in poſſeſſion of a church 
living or benefice, © The beneficiary is obliged 


to ſerve the pariſh churches,” Ayliffe 
 BENEFT'T, S. [from bene, well, and pa, 


Lat. to become] that which turas to the pro- 


fit of another; an act of kindneſs or love, 
done to help or aſſiſt another. Among players, 


applied their own uſe. In Law, benefit of 
the clergy, was an ancient liberty of the church; 
whereby any prieſt might on his petition, even 


| in caſe of murder, be delivered to his ordinary 
in order to purge himſelf. It is at preſent con- 
fined to ſignify a perſon's being only burnt in 
the hand for felony, and ſet free for the firſt 


time, 


To BENEFI'T, v. A. [from the noun] to 


may receive advantage, or improvement; to 
promote, increaſe, or render better. Shall 


nefited herein. Milton, _ 
BENE'VOLENCE, S. [from benewolentia, 


poſition of mind, whereby a perſon is ſtrongly 


leb of the indigent by ſome charitable gift, 


impelled to do another all the good he can, 
| K 4 With 


BENE FIC ED, Adj. [from benefice] poſſeſſed 


Lat.] a diſintereſted inclination to do a good 


BENEFI'CIAL, S. a benefice.“ How to 


the whole takings of the theatre, which are 


do ſomething to or for another, whereby he 


nothing benefit your knowledge?“ Shakeſp, - 
“Far from benefiting trade.“ Arbuth, Uſed 
{ neuterly, to improve. Applied tothe m:: d, 
to reap advantage from. What I have Ce- 


R 
* KA 


Lat. Gene, well, and wolo, Lat. to will] a dif- 


= — IEMD:” 
_ — 2 2 2 > 
beck 
> & 
2 


BEN 
without any views of intereſt and reward. Fi- 


guratively, the action, or good deed, proceed- 
ing from this diſpoſition, 


1 


to take away, or deſtroy the (+ 


extreme parts of the body; or 


BER 


nſe of fea, 
aid upon 
the 4Pproach 


ng, applied to the eſfect of e 


BENE'VOLENT, Part, [from benevolens, | of death, and ſtupifying violence of Wis 29 
Lat. inclined to do good from an affectionate order. 1 527 
regard to a perſon. 5 To BEPAINT), V. A, [from z: 150 mark 
BENGA“L, S. the moſt eaſterly province of] to cover with artificial colours. Figurain _ 

and g 


the Mogul's dominions in India, on the Ganges, 
bounded on the N. by the provinces of Patma 
and Jeſnat; on the E. by Arracan and Ti- 
pra; on the S. by the bay of Bengal and Orixa; 
and on the W. by Narva and Malva; extend- 
ing 400 miles in length, and 300 in breadth 
from N. to S. and is annually overflowed by 
the Ganges in the ſame manner as Egypt by 
the Nile. One of the Eaſt India company's 
| ſettlements is here; this place affords rich car- 
goes for 50 or 60 veſſels yearly, befides what 
is carried in ſmall veſſels to the neighbouring | 
countries. Likewiſe a thin flight ſtuff com- 
- poſed of ſilk and hair, uſed by women, and 
made in this place, | 
To BENVGHT, V. A. [from be and night] 
to be overtaken by darkneſs in a journey; to 
be without light; to wander in the dark. 
Applied literally to the eyes, and figuratively 
to the ming. | OY 
© BENT'GN, Adj. [pronounced as if written 
Beni ne, from henignus, Lat.] having a diſpoſi- | 
tion that inclines a perſon to do a good action 
to another; a kind, generous, or liberal. In 
Medicine, wholeſome, gentle. 0 
BENTGN ESS, S. ſtrom benign and neſs] 
that quality which inclines a 
thing to do good to another, | 
_ BENIG/NITY,S. ſthe g is retained in the 
pronunciation of the word, though dropped in 
the former; benignitas Lat.] a diſpoſition of 
mind inclining one perſon to be kind to an- 
other, In Surgery, that which promotes or 
Favours any operation. „ 
BEN/GNLVY, Adv. [from benign and )] 
in ſuch a manner as to ſhew kindnets and con- 
V | | . 
BE'NISON, S. [beriſſons, of benir, Fr. to 
bleſs] a blefling, or an act, whereby a perſon 
wiſhes or prays for the happineſs of another; 
applied to the bleſſings of a parent; a rapture 
of joyful gratitude on account of ſome benefit 


perſon, or fits a 


* 


+ PKCELVCE, | e | 
- BENT, S. [from bend, bendte, from bende, 
II.] that part of a ſtick, Sc. which is forced 
from a right or ſtraight line: that which forms 
an angle, or crookedneſs, in oppoſition to 
_ Fraight, the declivity, or ſlope of a hill. On 
a bent, the temple ſtood,” Dryd, Tendency, 
or the different appearances of an object. 
&« pply iclelf to bents and turns of the matter 
in its reſearches.“ Locke Jn Agriculture, a 
kind of graſs, called bent-graſs. 
BE/N'I1MNG-TIME, S. [from bent, a kind 
of pgrals, and time | the ſeaſon wherein pigeons 
feed on bent-graſs, which is before the peas 


to change the colour of the comp. 
would a maiden bluſh bepaint my che 


| with brown; an eſſence or perfume, inn 


kind of ſnuff, of a large grain, ſaid to bea 


exion, «pj, 


Shakeſp. 3 
To BEPI'SS, V. A. [from be and 15 wm 
be unable to retain one's urine; joined 2 bgraph 
the perſonal pronouns myſelf, himſelf, & Wy denbe 
To BEQUE/ATH, V. A. from l e e 
Sax. ſwwithan, Goth. to ſpeak] to leate av, r 
ſon any thing by will. +" x 
BEQUE/ATHMENT, 8. [from z 4 
and — the leaving — a0 a 
left by will. Seldom uſen. P 
BEQUEST, S. [from esel] Ine 
left by will; a legacy. | 4 wo 
To BERA/ T'TEE;. V. A. [ from be nl f or 
rattle] to make a noiſe at, including the iu SS 
of contempt ; to ſcold. _ the e 
To BERE'AVE, v. N. [preter ben! mean 
or bereft, from bereafan, Sax. berrvver, Be js ſon 
berauben, Teut.] to take away by force, It To 
cluding a want of pity ; to ſpoil; toro; y G heal 
{trip a perſon of his property. les 01 
BERE'AVEMENT, S. [from beremeſ ie Alen 
act of taking away, or leaving a perſon (th S Br 
tute of any thing. . | | from 
BERE/FT, Part. paſſive of bertave. BAC 
BERG AMO, S. [Fr.] a coarſe tapcfy, 1 
manufactured with ſeveral ſorts of ſpun they, produ 
or of flocks of wool, filk, or cotton, ox, cy, ite, 
or goat's hair. © i BE 


„ S. [Bbergamatie, Fr, i 
Gardening, a fine juicy pear, of 2 globuly 
form, and a coat of an olive colour, nin 


BE'RGAMOT 


from the fruit of a lemon- tree ingrafted ui 
the ſtock of a bergamont pear-tree ; likenik 


pure tobacco, with ſome of this eſſence nia 
oO 5 TN itt 
BE'RG-MASTER, S. [from berg, lug 
or burig, Sax, a town, hill, or caſtlt a 
maſter) the bailiff or chief officer among tis 
Dei byſhire miners, « - | 
BE/RGMOTE, S. [from berg, a hill u 
mot, Sax. a council] a court held on 2 fill 
Derbyſhire, to decide the controverſies I 
pening between the miners, ; 
To BERHY!ME, V. A. [from en 
ryme] to make a perſon or thing the ſup 
of a poem; uſed by way of contempt. *N 
berhym'd ſo long. Pope, : 
BERKSHIRE, S. [from Bearwi9 
Sax, whence Bearrucſyre and Barrucſoyrt, u 
thence Barkſdrre or Berkſhire] in Geo 
a county in England, bounded by Hampli 
on the S, by Wiltſhire and Glouceſtecil 
| on the W. by the Thames on the N. ni 


are ripe. | «Ft 
To BENU'M, V. A, [from benyman, Sax. 


\M:dalcſex and Surry on the E, lis ft 5 0 


B E S 


fertile ; ite chief products 
ſail-cloth, and malt, a It 
6 . and 29 broad, containing 
5 —_ 140 pale, 27,000 houſes, 12 
t ns ; ſends nine members to parlia- 
- market ed of which are knights of the ſhire ; 
| 33 the title of earl to a branch of the 
120 | > 


Howards. 
= BERLIN 


* and its ſoil 
; W voollen- cloth, 


from byr, Iſl. bairgs, Goth, 
＋ : Ae ee 1 en 
| | ital of the marquiſate of Bran- 
run e and ha royal refidence 
3 ke "reſent celebrated king of Pruſſia. I. 
| . large and well built; its chief manufac- 
nm befides various works of gold and blver, 
WW... thoſe in poliſhed ſteel, and glaſs, light 
W 04s, coarſe cloaths, ſtockings, Sc. Berlin is 
2 plied to a carriage of the chariot kind, very 
Ml eolent for travelling, being both lighter 
and leſs apt to be overturned than a chariot. 
BERME, S. [Fr.] in Fortification, a piece 
of ground from three to five feet wide, left be- 
tween the rampart and the moat, to receive 
the earth falling from the rampart, by that 
means hindering 1 _ filling the moat: it 
is ſometimes palliſadoed. „„ 
10 BERO'B, V. A. from be and rob] to 
« Of yourſelf you thus berobbed are.” Faery 
uten. Seldom uſed 
BERRY, S. [from ber, 111. bergien, Sax, 
from beran, Sax, to bear] in Botany, See 
BACCA, _ | 
To BERR 
produce berries. In the North, it ſignifies to 
rike, from ber, III. to beat or threſh, 
BE'RRY-BEARING, Adj. [from berry 


wiſe termed bacciferous, from the Latin. 
tany, an herb, named baſtard pellitory, 


on old frontier- town, being a county and town 
of itſelf, as in all proclamations, c. it is diſ- 
tinfly mentioned after England and Wales. 


generally included in Northumberland. It was 
Jong the bone of contention between England 
and Scotland, and often poſſeſſed alternately by 
eich ztill Thomas Stanley, with great loſs, re- 
duced it to the obedience of Edward IV. from 
ich time it has been poſſeſſed by the Engliſh 
thout diſturbance, It is a large, populous, 
and fortified mayor town, with a garriſon in 


both kingdoms, Its language, manners, and 
Jaws, are a mixture of the Engliſh and Scottiſh. 
It ſenis two members to parliament, and lies 
$2 miles N. W, of Newcaſtle upon Tyne, 
pid 340 N. of London. Lat. 55 deg. 40 min, 
N. long. 1 deg. 40 min. W. e 


Iranſparent ſtone, like c 
ines of the Indies. 


Igeal; to take away the property of a perſon, 


Y, V, N. [from the noun] to 
and bearing] that which bears berries ; other- 
BERTRAM, S. [ pyrethum, Lat.] in Bo- ö 


BERWICK, or BAR WICK, upon Tweed, 


[Though on the north ſide of the Tweed, it is | 


It, but not ſo much minded ſince the union of 


BERYL, S. [Brnevnnog, Gr.] a precious 
ryſtal, found in the 


B E S 

ſcreen] to conceal, or hide any thing. “ Be- 
ſereen'd in night.“ Shakeſp. Seldom uſed. 
To BESE'ECH, V. A. ſpreter I beſugbt, 
I hav? beſought, from be and ſecan, preter ſobre; 
verſoeken, Belg. ] to intreat with great eat neſt- 
neis; to aſk for as a favour, in an humble 
and ſuppliant manner, | 
To BESE'EM, V. N. [beziemen, Belg,] to 
ſuit, applied to a means; to become, or be 
worthy of, applied to character or dignity, 
To BESE'T, V. A. | preter I beſet, I have 
veſet ; beſetan, Sax. Leſæt, preter; gaſitan, Goth. 
preter gaſat] to ſurround, ſo as not to be 
able to eſcape without difficulty, alluding to 
anenemy's ſurrounding a body of men, or ſome 
fortified place. To endanger, to encompaſs, 
uſed with the particle with. ** We are beſet 
with thieves,”” SHE. 2 
To BESHRE W, V. A. [from beſchreyen, 
Teut. to inchant; beſpryven, Sax. to confeſs! 
to wiſh any thing unhappy or miſerable to a 
perſon. I beſhrexw us both.“ Dryd, Sel- 
METS os fe | 

BESID'E, or BESIDES, Prep. [from be 
and ſide, Sax, beſyden, beſydens, Belg. beſeits, 
Teut.] by the fide, or near, applied to a ſitua- 
tion. © To fit down befide him.” Bacon. 
© Befide him hung his bow.“ Par. Le. In 
the enumeration or detail of particuſars, ſome- 


thing more, over, and above. © In man there 


is a nature found bid the ſenſes.” Davies, 
Great numbers, be/ide thoſe whoſe names are 
in the Chriſtian records. Addiſ. Inconfiſtent 
with; not relating to; not diſcoverable by. 
* A method befide and above the diſcoveries of 
man's reaſon.“ South, © It is beſide my pre- 
ſent buſineſs.” Locke, Before a reciprocal 
pronoun, as himſelf, &v. it implies the loſs of 
reaſon, or madneſs. Thou art Sede thyſelf. 
Acts. Uſed adverbially, it implies an addition- 
al circumſtance, or ſomething more than what 
has been mentioned. © Beſides, you know 
not. Dryd. The reſt ; or that which has 
not been already ſpoken of, or mentioned, 
“ Haſt thou any here beſides.” Gen. xix. 12, 
To BESIE'GE, V. A. [from be and „ge, 
pronounced as if written with a double ee, 7 
ſeege] to ſurround, or attack a place with an 
army, in order to conquer and get maſter of it. 
BESIF/GER, S. from befiege and er] a 
perſon who attempts to take a town, by en- 
camping againſt it. VVS 
To BESLU'BBER, V. A. [from be and 
ſlubber] to daub, or ſmite with any ching that 
raiſes a diſagreeable idea. 


To BESME*AR, V. A, [from be and ſea- 


to cover or daub with any thing which al. 


ters the colour of a thing, and raiſes an idea 
of ſomething not cleanly, Figuratively, to 
tarniſh, or deprive of its Juſture, applied to 
character, Sc. N . 
To BESMO/KE, V. A. [from be and 
ſmoke] to ſoil; to foul, or dry in ſmokes 
To BESMU'T, V. A, [from be and ſmitan, 


To BESCRE/EN, V. A. [from be and 


Sax.] to meat with any thing black z eſpe- 
| | Cially 


— 


BAC 
Jay applied to diſcolouring a thing by ſmoke, 
ſoor, &c. | 

BE/SOM, S. [Sea, beſma, Sax.) an in- 
ſtrument conſiſting of a long handle, to which 
birch or ruſhes are faſtened, uſed by houſewives 
to ſweep their floors from ſand or duſt, 

To BESOY'T V. A. [from be and ſe] to 
ſtupify with gluttony and drunkenneſs. Uſed 
with the particle on, to doat, or be extremely 
in love with. Beſotted on that face and eyes. 
Dryd. 5 . 
B ESO U OCH, Part. Paſſ. of Heſcecb. 

To BESPAN GLE, V. A. [from be and 
ſpangle] to make a thing glitter, by the means 
of ſome ſmall ſhining object. The heavens 
beſpangling.” Pope, 

To BESPAYTTER, V. A. [from be and 
patter] to wet, by cafting ſmall quantities of 

water. Figuratively, to foil or tarniſh the 

character of a perſon ** Whom never faction 
could defparter.” Swift... t. 

To BESPE/AK, V. A. [preter I beſpoje, 
or I beſpake; T have beſpoke or beſpoten; from 
be, for, and ſpæcan, Sax. beſpecben. Teut. to 
buy] to give orders for the making of a thing; 

to makeabargain for the purchaſe of any thing, 
in order to prevent others from buying it; to 

engage beforehand, © To beſpeak his cuſtom.“ 

Life of F. Bull. To diſcover beforehand, or 

ſorebode; to addreſs in diſcourſe; to ſpeak to. 
« Thus the queen beſpoke.” Dryd. To de- 

clare; to ſhew. Orders that beſpeak a mind 

compoſed.” Add. ſ. tees = 
_ BESPE'AKER, S. 


li 


b 


from Beſpeat and er] 


he that gives orders for the makihg of any| 
or beftrown] t 
cover with, 


thing to an artificer, or manu ſacturer. 
IO BESPE'CKLE, V. A. [from be and 
ec ble, ſæpiecic, Pol.] to mark with ſpots. 
To BESPE'W, V. A. | from be and ſperv, 
of ſpuvan, Sax. ] to vomit upon. 
To BESPPCE, V. A. from be and ſpice 
to ſeaſon with ſpices, genetally applied to li- 
quors. Thou mighteſt beſpice a cup.“ Shak. 
To BESPYT, V. A. to wet with ſpittle ; 
wo ſpit upon. 1 i 
BESPOKE, irregular Part. from Beſpeak. 
To BESPO/T, V. A. {from be and ſpec} 
to mark with ſpots ES 
To BESPREA D, V. A. from be and ſpread; 
of ſpredan, or ſpreden, 00 to extend a thing 
at full length over another; to cover with. 
„% Mitb painted flowers beſpread,” Dryd. 
To BESPRUNKLE, V. A. | from be and 
{trinkle, of ſpringe, Sax. beſprengen, beſprint- 
zen, Teut.] to ſfurt, or throw water upon a 
thing ſo as to make it fall upon it in drops. 
To BESPUT TER, V. A. | from be and 
| ſputter | to wet any thing, by forcing ſpittle in 
drops from between the lips, Fo 
BEST, Adj. {the ſuperlative degree of 
goed; the comparative Letter, from god or bet, 


 hettera, betft, Sax.] the higeſt degree of good. | 


Uſed with the verb 40, the utmoſt exertion of 


Be.“ Shak. © Alnaſchar in or 
the Left of it.” Addiſ. 


beaſt | that which has the nature of 
Applied figuratively to one that ſee 
no regard for reaſon, delicacy, vir 
or humanity, 


ſon ; oppoſite to every principle of h 


in ſuch a manner as to reſemble 


have beftuck, from be and flict] to fix 
any pointed thing or mark upon a ſy 
wound all over. Truth ſhall retir 
with ſlanderous darts.“ Par. Loft, 


exert one's power vigorouſly, Generally uſe 
with the reciprocal pronouns, him, ber, þ; 
&c. © They mult needs 5g ir 
Ray. 


give a perſon a thing which he had no rig 
demand; to give in marriage, uſed with th 
prepoſition upon, before the receiver. I coul 
have beflowed her upon a fine gentleman," 
Tatler, No. 75. 
place, 
Kings, vi. 24. This laft ſenſe is derived fron 
be and ſlogv, Sax. a place. N 


that gives a thing; he that confers a favour, 


Hride] to ſtand over any thing, o as to harzit 


to adorn with ſhining dots, marks, or ſtuds 


to apply; to have recourſe to, with the tech 


| ZYVoodw, To take to, fly, or go, applied" 


BAD 


der to "RY 
BESTI'AL, Adj. [from Befiia, 1. 
a 

ms to hay 


tue, ſhane, 


BESTIA'LITY, S. from bef 


zal] th 
ty which is contrary to the rig )that Ute 


ht uſe of te, 
1 umanity, 
ial and] 


| a beaſt 
elow the dignity of humanity, _ w 
To BESTICK, V. A. [preter I Mac a 


darts, or 
| dje& 3 00 
e bol 


To BESTER, V. A. [| from be and fir u 


BE/STIALLY, Adv. [from b 


bimſel 
Gas 


[5 efteday, Belg,] to 
bt tg 


To BESTO'W, v. A. 


To place, to lay up in | 
BgHeſtotved them in the houſe,” 3 


BE STO WER, S. [ from beſtow and el 


To BESTRE/W, V. A. [part. Sud 
0 ſcatter, or ſprinkle over; ty 


To BESTRVDE, V. A. from be a 
between our legs, or a leg on each fide of it, 
As this poſture is that of a perſon on bot 
back, it is put figuratively for a perſon riding 
« He beftrides the lazy-pacing clouds,” Shak 
To BESTU'D, V. A. [| from be and ful 


BET, S. | from vettan, Teut. evedden, Belp 
eveddian, Sax, to lay a wager, from wed, Su, 
a wager, 2 being o'ten exchanged for a wu 
ſwalewe, ſchwalbe, Teut. a ſwallow] the 
money depoſited by each of the parties vs 
lay a wager, to be given to him who wits, 
To BET, V. A. [from the noun] to li 
wager. us” 
To BETA'KE,'V. A. [preter I bt, pit 
paſſive betaken, from be and take, betæcan, u! 


triep 
0 def 
n im 
Iver a 
0 the 
[0 one 
petray 
Nor 


procal pronouns bim, her, &c. and the particl 15 


to. © Here I betake myſe!f to them agiu- 


motion. © They both betzok them fa 
weys. Par. Loſt. | | 

To BETE/EM, 
to beſtow, or give. 


| V.. [from be and ten 
SO would I beteem do) 
alludi0 


power, or ability. Let each man do his 


this ſword,” Taery &. To produce, 


= YET 
01 


eyes.” Se, 


| Goth. ] to reca 
thovghts 
| Heb. ] the 


viour Jelus 
etymology , 


near Moorgate, London. See BEDLAM. 


|: houſe, called a Bedlamite, | 
THOUGHT, the preter of Bethink, 


| To BETHU”'MP, V. A. 


ſo betbumpt. Sbaleſp. 


i never Was 


0 Cloten.“ Shakeſp. 


Fit in Botany, a plant, in great repute all over the 
* Eaſt, reſembling that which bears pepper; but 
king ſo weak as to need a prop to ſupport it, 


| BETO/OK, irregular participle, from betake 
Bel To BETO/SS, V. A. [from be and toſs] 
„ Su, o be toſſed about; to be agitated, diſturbed, 
you roubled, or tormented, „ 
de To BETRAY, V. A, [bedveighen, Belg. 
5 who ttriegen, to deceive, bedrager, Dan. to deceive.z 
Ying, o defraud, of drugen, Teut. a trick, dry, Sax. | 
0 lay n impoſture, tradire, Ital. traber, Fr.] to de- 
er a perſon up to his enemies, though bound 
1b pat 0 the contrary ; to diſcloſe a ſecret entruſted 
n, du. b one; to diſcover ſome failing. © Leſt you 


betray your ignorance. Watts. 


nich Vor a ſtone berray—the place where once 
in WP ner e lay.” 242, 
pplied l BETRA'YER, S. from betray and er] the 


lecret. 
meat elegance. 


— 


-eming-time of animals, "I could! 
well leteem them from the tempeſt of mine 


NK, V. A. [preter 1 betbought, 
r ee Sax, which makes t hotbe 
_ [bein the preter 3 hogkgan, preter thabta, 
or th T back ſomething paſt into the 
nid; to recollect one's ſelf; to ſuſpend our 

3 | 


ILEHEM, S. [the houſe of bread, 
* of a as in Judea, famous 
for being the birth-place of our Lord and Sa- 
Chriſt. Applied, according to its 
to an hoſpital, and at preſent ap- 
ropriated to that where lunatics are confined, 


BE/THLEHBMITE, S. [from Bethlehem} 
a perſon confined, or fit to be confined, in a 


To BETHRA'L, V. A. [from be and thral 
to bind and fetter as a captive. She it is that 
eig my lord Bbethral.“ Faery Q. Seldom uſed. 
[from be and 

| bump] to bang, or beat; a ludicrous word. 


To BETI'DE, V. A. [ preter ir betided, or 
betid; from tid, Sax. time, ſeaſon, or oppor- 
unity] to happen to a perſon; to befal; 
uſed both of good and bad events; and ſome- 
times with the particle te, What has beride 


BETI'ME, or BETIMES, Adv. [from be 
Sax. about, near, or at, and time, of tima, Sax. 
a ſeaſon, or opportunity] in ſeaſon; without 
delay.“ Learn betimes. Par. Reg, Soon; 
in a ſhort time. Joined with morning, early. 
They roſe betimes in the morning. 1 Macc. 


BETLE, BETEL, or BETRE, S. [Ind.] 


To BETO'KEN, V. A. | from be and toben] 
to declare, to ſhew, or diſcover by marks or ſigns. 


To diſcover. 


erſon who treacherouſly delivers another into 


he hands of his enemies; one who diſcloſes To BE/VEL, or BE'VIL, V. A. [fro 
Applied figuratively to things, with 


ToBETRVM, V. A. [from be and trim] 


BEV 
to adorn or embelliſh. the perſon with dreſs; 
applied with greatbeautyto the flowerycreations 

„The banks with pionied and tulip'd brims, 

* Which ſpungy April at thy beſt berrims.”” 

| 3 Shakeſp. 
To BETRO TH, V. A. [from be and zroth, 
betrouaven, Belg, betrawven, Teut. of trew, Teut. 
faith] to promiſe a perſon in marriage. In 
Law, to nominate to a biſhopric. © Conſe- 
crated a biſhop unto that church, whereunto 
he was not before berrcthed.”” Aylife. 

To BETRUYST), V. A. from be and tra]! 
to truſt, or rely upon the fidelity of another, 
applied both to perſons or things. © Berruſs 
him with all the good.” Grew. © Whatſoever 
you would betruſt to your memory.” Watts, 

_ BETTER, Adj. the comparative degree 
of good, of which be} is the ſuperlative] that 
which exceeds, is better or preferable to the 
ching it is compared with. © Altered for the 

better. Uſed as a ſubſtantive, a perſon of rank 
or authority ſuperior to ourſelves. © The 
courteſy of nation allows you my better. Shak. 

BE'T TER, Adv. [the comparative of well!! 
in a more perfect, exact, manner; more ad- 
| vantageous, or profitable. OT | 
To BE'TTER, V, A. {from the adjective, 
beſtern, Teut. | to improve; to increaſe the va- 
lue of a thing; to amend by change; to ſur- 
paſs; to excel; to ſtrengthen, or add ſtrength to, 
BETTER. S. [from bet] one who lays 
Wagers. * „ NE 
BETWEYEN, Prep. [ betwveonan, betwvijnan, 
Sax, from be and twee, Sax, twii, or tote, 
Belg. two] applied to ſituation, it fignifies the 
middle, or the having one of the two things 
mentioned on each fide of us. Applied to time, 
the middle ſpace, or that which is included 
within the periods mentioned. Betqveen the 
promiſe made to Abraham, and the coming 
of Chriſt,” Applied to qualities, partaking 
of each. Betæveen black and white.“ Ap- 
plied to things oppofite or contrary to each 
other, it implies ſeparation, or the idea of dif- 


. | betxween what require, and what not.“ Locke. 
A reciprocation on both ſides, applied to friend- 
ſhip. „A great friendſhip betzween him and 
me.“ By themſelves, privately, excluſive 
of any others. That was done betzween 
them.“ Greenzwoed, Betæbeen is properly uſed 
of only tbo perſohs, but among, when more 
{are included. _ | 
BETWUVXT, Prep. [ betwix, bewux, and 
betweox, Sax. | uſed indifferently for beteween z 
EL Spin $ | 
BE'VEL, or BEVIL, S. among Joiners, a 
kind of ſquare, one or both legs of which are 
crooked, according to the ſteep of an arch, or 
vault. Bevil angle, is that which is not 
ſquare, whether it be obtuſe, or acute. ; 
m the 
ſubſtantive] to form a bevil angle, in oppoſi- 
| tion to a right one, 
\ BEVERAGE, S. | beveragio, Ital, [from 


beucre 


ference acquired by compariſon, © Diſtinguiſn | 


1 

7 

EY 
2 
1 
. 

* 

** 
t, 


„„ ,  —— ——_; 


r 


eloaths; a treat at a perſon's firſt coming to 


bly, or company, 


tain path, Figuratively, to puzzle and per- 


_ bexwitching tenderneſs and rapture.” S pect̃. 
„Nö | 


gſtable power, which perſons dealing in magic, 
tal, Sc. © There js a certain bewitchery, or 
gen, Sax, the g ſounded like a y, eorceghen, 


- threugh fimplicity or treachery. | 


mountain.“ Acroſs, or over. B yend the 


BIA 


| 1 
Jevere, to drink, Breuvage, Fr.] any com- 
mon drink, or any thing drinkable; a treat 
at putting on, or firſt wearing a new ſuit of 


priſon, called likewiſe garniſh. : 
BE/VY, S. {from bewa, Ital.] a flock, or 
number of birds collected together; an aiſem- 


To BEWA/iL, V. A. | from be and vail, 
ef wa, Sax. grief] to grieve for any calamity, 
TO BEWA/RE V. A. [from be and ware, | 
guvaruan, Sax, warer, Belg. ] to act with ſo 
much caution as to provide againſt any future 
obſtacle or misfortune. 9 
To BEWE “T, v. A. [from be and aber] to 
make moiſt or wet. 
To BEWVLDER V. A. [from be and 
<vi/d, of walda, Sax, a wood, er wilderneſs} 
to loſe in a place, or wood, which has nocer- 


plex the the mind with difficulties. ** Loſt and 
$eavi/dered in the fruitleſs ſearch.” Addy. 

To BEWITCH, V. A. [from be and 
witch] to injure by, or ſubje& to, the power 
of diabolical charms and incantations. In a 
ſecondary ſenſe, to operate ſo powerfully on the 
mind by perſonal or mental charms, 2s to cap- 
tivate and be irreſiſtable. Filled with ſuch 


| 
BEWUTCHERY, S. [from bervitch] in 
the times of ignorance, ſuppoſed to be an urre- 


or wich the devil, had over others. In its 
ſecondaryſenſe, a charm, either perſona), men- 


faicination in words.“ South. LE 
To BEWR AY; V. Ap [ Lezuregan, Or re- 


Belg. Minſhew deduces it from bexwyre Goth, | 
to diſcover a thing ihe! is hid, or ſecret, either 


BEWRA'YER, S. [from beqvray and er] 3 
perlon who diſcovers a thing which ſhould be 
concealed; a divulger of ſecrets, - | 

BEYO/ND, Prep. [g:ord, begeond, begeon- 
dan, Sax. ] a word uſed to ſignify exceſs in any 
thing. Applied to a place, the farther fide of 
any thing, or that which is at the greateſt diſ- 
tance from us; farther than, © Beyond the 


fea. Dent. xxx. 13. Too great for, or out 
of the reach of; excecding; above; ſupe- 
rior. Thy goodneſs veyord thought,” Par. 
L£ft. 1 | | | 


BE'ZOAR, S. in its primary ſenſe, an an- 


tidote againſt peiſon. In its lecondary, a me- 
eicinal fone brought from the Eaft or Weſt 


Indies, found in the ſtomach of an animal of | {kirmiſh, or {udden attack, oppoled to aſet« 


the goat kind, and compoled of ſeveral coats, 
like an onion. | | | 

BEZOA/RDIC, Adj. [from bezear medi 
ei les compounded with bezoar, 


BIA/NGULATED, or BIANGULOUS, 


| p:nned on the front of the ſtay of thoſe of 


of it was done even by king Alfred, Adelmy 


BID 


a corner] that which has tw | | 
ners. a Bo o le ory 
BI! A8, S. [ Biais, Fr. | the wei F 
one fide of ns to 42 or nbi 
its courſe, and to turn it from a ſtraight ; 
Figuratively, an influence, propenſity, gr N 
thing which directs the courſe of x per{ . 
actions to particular end. "FT 
F To ave: V. A. [from the noun] toi. 
uence a perſon to any parti 

conduct. 7 | (he | een 
BIB, S. Terom Bibo, Lat. to drink] a piece 
of linen put under the chins of infants when 
feeding, to keep the victuals which is pit 


from their eloaths; likewiſe a piece of linen 
more advanced years. | | 
BIBA/CIOUS, Adj, [bibax, Lat.] mack 
addicted to drinking; or drinking to exceh, 
BIBACTY, S. [bibacitas, Lat.] the qu 
lity of drinking too much. 
B/BBER, S. [from bib, Lat. to drink]; 
perſon who drinks to excels, _ 
BIV/BLE, S. [from G, Gr. a book] the 
volume containing the great truths of relipion 
and conduct revealed from heaven by God 
comprehending the Old and New Teſtament; 
though ſometimes applied to the Old only k 
the word Teſtament is reſtrained to the New 
The tranflation of this ſacred volume wa * 
gun very early in this kingdom, and ſome pat 


tranſlated the Pſalms into Saxon in 709; other 
parts were done by Edfrid, or Ecbert, in 140; 
the whole by Bede, in 731. Treviſa oubliſie 
the whole in Engliſh, in 1457. Tindal's wa 
brought hither in 1534; reviſed and altered 
1538; publiſhed with a preface of Cranmer 
in 1549. In 1551, another tranſlation wx 
publiſhed, which being reviſed by ſever 
biſhops, was printed with their alterations i 
I 560, In 1607, a new tranſlation was publiſhed 
by authority, which is that in preſent uſe. 
| BIBLIO'"GRAPHER, S. [from f 
Gr. a book, and yeapw, to write] one u 
writes or copies books. 
 BIBLIO”"THECAL, S. | from biblizth 
Lat. a library] belonging to a library, 
_ BVBULOUS, Adj. | bibulus, Lat.] thit 
which ſucks or drinks any fluid or moiſture, 
BICE, S. in Painting, a blue, or bluib. 
green colour, 5 I. 
| To BICKER, V. N. [from bicre, Brit. u 
conteſt] to ſkirmiſh, or quarrel z to tremble 
or quiver, or move backwards and forwards 
BY/CKERER, S. [from bicker and er] one 
who is qua1relſome. Op 
BI/CKERING, 8. [from bicter] a quel 
pitched battle, 
BI/CORN, or BVYCORNOUS, Adj. [fon 
bis, twice, and cornu, Lat. a horn, that wile 
has two horns. *'* The letter V, or biet 
:lement of Pythagoras,” Brown. 


&d', | from bis, Lat, twice, end anguins, Lat, 


| To BID, V. A, [preter 1bid, bat 15 


B IL 
BI'GOT, S. [ſuppoſed to be derived from 
Rollo's refuting to kiſs the toe of Charles the 
Vth of France, when he received his daughter 
in marriage, and the inveſtiture of the duke- 
dom from him, with this Gothic expreſſion, 
Ne ſe by God, on which account he was called 
by the king a bipor | a perſon who is ſtrongly 
and immoveably attached to any religion or 
opinion, notwithſtanding the ſtrongeſt reaſon 
urged to convince him by a contrary party. 


$10 © 
from biddan, Sax. preter 


preter bath, Goth. bid, 
ommand] to 


nd; to _ a en 

Y Mine: to publiſh 3 or proclaim. 

er id.” Gay. To offer or denounce, 

4 ane 35 

'$ 4 . fl Nice. Grand. . - © 
; 5515 Part, Paſſ. [from bid, to invite, 


3 | mmand] invited. Bid. 
= _ . iy. ee. or forced. 
4 Fed infant cheeks a bidden bluſh to 
Abb, [from bid and er] one who 
ders a price for any commodity, Ns, 
BI/DDING, . [from bid} command, and 
oer, including generally the idea of a ſupe- 
. At his ſecond bidding darkneſs fied, 
* * BID E, v. A. [bdan, al idan, Sax. Bæi- 
Yin, Goth. ] to endure, or ſuffer; to dwell, 
he, remain, or continue, 10 a place. See 


FF 

BIDENTAL, Adj. [bidens, Lat.] that 
thick has two teeth, Figuratively, that which 
as two prongs. 


BIDING, S. [from bid] conſtant ſtay, or 


fidence in a place. 


| BIENNIAL, Adj. [from biennis, Lat. ] that 
hich continues, or has been, for two years, 
BIER, S. [brer, Sax. from bœran, Sax. to 
ear, ber, Arm. bar, Perſ. | a frame of wood, 
in which dead perſons are carried to the grave. 

BIE'STINGS, S. [from Aying, Sax.] in 
aiming, the firſt milk given by a cow after 
alving. . F 
BF EROUS, Adj. [bis, Lat, twice, and fe- 
En, Lat, bearing | bearing fruit twice a year, 
BIG, Adj. [bagate, bogatre, Ruſſ. a giant, 
7, Dan, the belly] applied to dimenſions, 
arge, immenſe, ſwelling out, Joined to with, 
r of, pregnant; with child. Big evith 
dung.“ Par. Swelling, or diſtended with 
ef, * Thy heart is big.” Shak, Applied to 
perſon's looks or words, proud; haughty, 
| BUGAMIST, S. {from bigamy] one who 
23 married another before the death of his 

| wiſe, = 5 


ic, Gr. a marriage ] a double marriage, or 


luis de having of two wives at the ſame time; 
hich is felony by the lx. 
rit, u BIG-BEL/LIED, Adj. ſ ſrom big and belly 


lling out, applied to ſails filled with wind 
th child; pregnant. Bee 
oN, S. [beguin, Fr.] the under-cap 
an infant, covering the hind. part of its head, 
Id mate cloſe, to keep the upper or mould of 
warm. . 2 | 

BICHT, S. [bygan, Sax. to bend] the cir- 
Imlerence of the coil of a rope, oppoſed to its 
das or extremities, | 


firmneſs ; obſtinac 


BI'CAMY, S. [from bis, Lat, twice, and 


Uled in a bad ſenſe. 


BIGOTTED, Adi IT from biget] obſtinate- 


ly pre poſſeſſed in favour of a perſon, or opinion. 


BI GOT RV, S. [from bigot] unreaſonable 
y, or attachment to any par- 
ty or opinion. EO | 
BILE, S. [from 8&:!is, Lat.] in Anatomy, a 
yellow bitter liquid or fluid, ſeparated from 
the blood in the liver, collected in the gall- 
bladder, and diſcharged into the lower end of 
the duodenum. _ | ni ing 
BILE, S. [from bile, Sax, buyl, Belg. 


| uilo, Dan. buel, Teut,] a red inflammatory 


ſwelling or tumour, ver 
ſuppuration. en | 
BILGE, S. [big. Sax. bilgia, IN. a ftorm] 
that part of the ſhip's bottom on which, toge- 
ther with the keel, ſhe reſts, when a-ground. 
Bilge-wwater, that which reſts on a ſhip's bot- 
tom, on account of its flatneſs, and cannot go to 
the well. Bilge- pump, is that which is applied 
to the fide of a ſhip, to exhauſt or pump out 
the bilge-water. rt. 5 1 
To BILGE, V. N. from the noun] a ſea- 
term, to damage, or break the boards of a 
ſhip or veſſel againſt a rock, ſo as to make a 
paſſage for the water to enter; to ſpring a 
leak, E = * 
BI'LIARY, Adj. [from bie or bilis, Lat.] 
in Anatomy, that which belongs to; or cun- 
/ Ce PT Cont 
BI'LINGSGATE, S. a gate, port, or ſtairs, 
on the river Thames, London, noted for the 
reſort of fiſhermen, and fiſh women. Figura- 
tively, low abuſe and ſcurrilous language, al- 
luding to that which is made u'e of by thoſe 
who frequent this place. L | 
To BILK, V. A. [bilt, bilten, Lien, Teut. 
a gaming-table, be/ecgan, Sax. to Ive, or de- 
ceive by lyes, Hilaican, Goth. ] to cheat; to 
defraud ; to contract a debt, and run away 
without paying it. DE 
BILL, S. [ei, Sax.] the horny ſubſtance 
protuberating, and ſtanding out from the head 
of a fowl, and forming its mouth; a beak. 
BILL, S, | 4i//e, Sax, of bill, Sax, ſteel] in 
Huſbandry, an caged tool, with a hooked 
point, of an axe kind, fitted to a handle, and 
uſcd to lop trees, Ifthe handie be ſhort, it is 
named a hand-4i{; but if long, a hedge-bill, 
BILL, S. [%, Sx. bi/ler, Fr.] in Trade, 
a written or printed accoant of goods delivered 
to, or work done by a perſon, In Commerce, 
a common oblig+tioa given by one perſon to 


y lore, and cured by 


| 


icornak BIGNESS, S. [from big and neſs] large- 
to either with reſpect to quantity, bulk, or 
| batt, Mons, | Ts Pe 
ha 


another, or a wilting wherein a perſon obliges 
| himſelf 


— 


_ Xo, Rae. x 


5 * Bren 


F 


N 
. 


E K 
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given by one perſon to another, impowering 


| whence, Bill of exchange, is a piece of paper 


_ acknowledgment, under the hand of the maſter 


as conſigned. Bill of parcels, is an account given 
by the ſeller or buyer of the ſeveral goods 
bought, and their prices, Bill of ſale, is a 
| ſolemn contract under ſeal, whereby a perſon 


| goods to another, Bill, in Law, is a ſingle 
bond without a condition; a declaration in 
writing, expreſſing ſome grievance or wrong 
done by the perſon complained of. In Parlia- 

ment, a writing containing ſome propoſals of- | 
| Fered to the houſe to be paſſed into a law. A 
| phyſician's preſcription, A Bill of mortality, is 

a2 bill, giving an account of the number of 


diers where to lodge; a ſmall log of wood for 
firing. In Heralary, a bearing reſembling a 
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long table, fixed exactly horizontal, and co- 


Hazards, holes, or peckets, placed at the ends 
and ſides of the table. 
metal, either of gold or filver, in which cop- 


. © BVLLOW, S. [ irom big, Teut. helge, Dan. 


„ Ee aha, A 233 
> - A N 


To BV/LLOW, V. N. [from the noun} to 
ſwell, or grow tempeſtuous; to raiſe in large 

| heaps like the appearance of billuws, © The 

 billcaying ſnow. Prior. . 


wo — —ꝛ a 


tem peſtuous, ſwelling into large waves. 


bread, &c. are put. 


F mat Fig — I age 
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BEN 


himſelf to pay a ſum of money to another at | bancerdan, Perſ. Bindan, Sax a 


a certain time. Bill of credit, is that which is 


him to take up money of his correſpondents in 
foreign countries. A Bill of ertry, is an ac- 
count of goods entered at the Cuſtom-houſe, 
either inwards or outwards, mentioning the 
perſon exporting, &c, the quality and ſpecies 
of the goods, where exported to, and from 


drawn by a perſon on another in a different 
place or country for money received by him at 
home, Bill of lading, is a memorandum or 


of a veſſel, of his having received goods on 
board, together with a promiſe to deliver them 


transfers all right and intereſt he has in his 


perſons dying within certain limits and times. 


A Bill of fare, an account of the diſhes of an 
entertainment, or of the proviſions in ſeaſon, 


To BILL, V. A. [from bill, Sax. a beak] 
to join bills together, Figuratively, to careſs 
with great fondneſs, in alluſion to the manner 
of doves joining their bills together. 15 
BILLET, S. [Fr.] a ſmall paper, with 
ſomething wrote on it; a ticket directing ſol- 


long ſquare. £ | 


BI'LLIARDS, S. [it has no ſingular, Bil- 
liardo, Ital.] a kind of game played on an ob- 
vered with a cloth, with little ivory balls, 
which are driven by the oppoſite parties into 
BILLION, S. [Fr.] in Coinage, a baſe 


per is predominant. 


Bilgia, Iſl. a ſtorm, bilur, If}, a whirlpool or 


ſudden tempeſt] a large, high, ſwelling, and| 


hollow wave. 


BY/LLOWY, Adj. [from billow] ſtormy, 


BIN, S. [binne, Sax. benne, Belg, ] a long 
ſquare frame, or cheſt of wood, wherein corn 


Bls 


nd Goth, 
of his * 
paſs, config 


deprive a perſon of the free uſe 
by bonds; to ſurround, encom 
faſten together; to fix a bandage on; 60 
pel, force, reſtrain, In Phyſic, to Pons 
looſeneſs, or make coſtive. To bind 4 
to ſew the ſheets together, and place th 0 
a cover. With the word over, to be 405 ö 
under a certain penalty, to appear ata 2 
juſtice. EY — 
BINDER, S. [from bind] one who bj 
books ; one who ties ſheaves together. In 55 
gery, a fillet, uſed to keep on the dregin * 
a ſore, and rolled ſeveral times about it 
BI'NDING, S. [from bind] that y 
bound, wound, or tied round any 
bandage, © The binding of his eyes 
No. 55. Fo 5 | 


Which z 
thing, 1 
p © Tat 
BI/NOCLE, S. [from binus, Lat. two 10 
eculus, Lat. an eye] in Dioptrics, a teleſe 
fitted with two tubes, ſo that diſtant objedy 
may be ſeen by both the eyes. 
| ge oe ores Adj. that which has tw 
eyes or ſights. binocular teleſcope, $ 
NOCLE. | ſcope, See Bl, 
BINO/MIAL, Adj. in Algebra, a root, ci. 
fiſting only of two parts, | 8 
BIO/GR APHER, S. [from 5. S. Gr, lj 
and yeapw, to write] one who writes the lim 
of particular perſons. | 
BI'PARQUS, Adj. {from binus and pi 
Lat. to bring forth young] bringing forth tw 
at a time. | | 
BI'PARTITE, Adj. [from binut, twoſdll, 
and partitus, ſupine of partior, Lat, to divide 
having two parts anſwering to each other; d. 
vided into two. 8 N 
BIPARTUVTION, S. [from bipartite] th 
act of dividing into two, | 
BI'PED, S. [bipes, Lat.] that which hah 
mo Oo 
BIPE'NNATED, Adj, [from binus ill 
penra, a wing, Lat. | having. two wings, 
BIQUADRATE, or BIQUADRATI, 
Adj. [from bis, Lat. twice, and quadra, Lat. 
ſquare] the next power above the cube, ot il 
ſquare of the cube root. Biquadratic equatia 
in Algebra, is an equation where the u. 
known quantity of the terms has four dimtts 
fions. Biguadratic power, is the fourth pong 
of a number, or the ſquare ſquared, Jiu 
dratic root of a number is the ſquare root d 
the ſquare root. „ 
BIQUI/NTILE, Adj. [from bis, twice, u 
guintus, Lat, five] in Aſtrology, an aſe 
the planets, wherein they are 144 dep, frat 
each other. 3 H oP 
BIRCH, S. [h ire, tirce, beorce, Saz. bind 
Dan. berck, Belg, biorte, Run. ] in Bou 
betula, it hath male and female flowers ata dh 
tance from each other. Linnæus places it 
the 4th ſect. of his 21ſt claſs. There are fo 
ſpecies. Bircb- broom, is a broom or belon 


To BIND, V. K. [ereter bound, bind, In. 


made with the ſmall twigs of the birch- lie 
ö LS 0 8 
N BIRC HH 


Wis 
BIRCHEN, Adj. [from 6irch and en] made | 


f birch, 
BIRD, 8. 
am bredan, 


bird, birrde, Sax. a young bird, 
by to breed, or cheriſh] in Na- 
a two-footed animal covered 
and furniſhed with wings, by 
jeh it can raiſe and ſuſtain itſelf 


ic 
m place to place. 


. fro 
| wr = 4 [from bird and bolt, Sax. 
gion to ſhoot with] a fmall ſhot, 8 


in killin birds. 0 | 
210. CAGE, S. {from bird and cage] 
receptacle made with wire, Fe. to "keep 
irds in. fro! bird and 
CATCHER, 8. [ rom i 
. who lives by catching and ſelling 


U 


IRD ER, S. [from bird and er] See 
CHER. 

wund LIME, S. [from bird and lime, of 
in, Belg. and Dan. lim, Teut.] a viſcous 
bſtance or glue, made uſe of by bird-catch- 
F 

BILRD's-NEST, S. | from bird and ne, ſo 


elt] in Botany, ſuppoſed to be a ſpecies of 
he daucus. | | | 
| Aero] 8. [ beorth, Sax. burt, Teut. ghe- 
re, Belg. ] the natural excluſion of the fce- 
4s by the vagina 3 the act of bringing forth ; 
ge entrance of a perſon into the world; any 
oduRtion; rank or dignity inherited by de- 
ent. In Sea affairs, a proper place for a 


hen under ſail, and the ſhore ; a place ſepa- 
ted by canvaſs wherein the ſailors meſs, and 
t their cheſts. A good-birth, good accom- 
odations, wherein a perſon has every thing 
it is convenient. | 
BIRTH-DAY, S. [from birth and day] 
je day on which a perſon comes into the 
VV 
BYATH-NIGHT,S. [from birtband night | 
e night on which a perſon is born, 
BIRTH-PLACE, S. [from birth and 
ce] the town or place wherein a perſon. is 
1 | | 
BRTH-RIGHT,S. [from birth and right] 
e right which a perſon acquires by birth, 
nerally applied to the firſt-born. ” 
BRTH-STRANGLED, Adj, [from birth 
d frangle] ſtrangled, choked, or killed by 
Rocation, in coming into the world. Fin- 
t of birth-frargled babe.“ 
dI'SCOTIN, S. [Fr.] a confection 
flour, marmalade, eggs, Oc. gy 
BISCUIT, S. [from bis, Lat. twice, and 
h Fr, baked] a kind of hard dry bread, 
ade entirely of wheat flour, mixed with 
wen and warm water, baked for long voy- 
e four times, and prepared fix months be- 
its ſhipped, It will keep a whole year, 


made 


ne flour, eggs, almonds, and ioſe water; 


Med from the flowers reſembling a bird's 


ip to ride in 3 the diſtance between a ſhip | 


Shakeſp. Mach, | 


Kewile a fine delicate paſtry, or cake, made | 


BIT 

To BISE'CT, V. A. [from Binvs, two 
and ſe&, of ſeco, Lat.] in Geometry, to divide 
any line into two equal parts. | 

BISE/CTION, or BISSECTION, 8. [from 
bifef | in Geometry, the, act of dividing, or 
the thing divided, into two equal parts. 

BI/SHOP, S. [from biſcesp, or biſcop, Sax. 


| #1/chop, Belg, biſcbof, Teut, from enwoxowery 


Gr. an overſeer] a prelate, or perſon conſe- 
crated for the ſpiritual government and direc- 
tion of the dioceſe, whoſe juriſdiction conſiſis 
in collating to benefices, ordaining prieſts and 
deacons, licenſing phyſicians, ſurgeons, and 
ſchool-maſters, The biſpeps are all peers of 
the realm, except the biſhop of Sodor andMan, 
who ſeems to be excluded that privilege from 
his being nominated by the lord of that iſle, 
all the others being nominated by his majeſty; 
and from the iſland's being, as lord Coke ob- 
ſerves, no!part of the realm of England, Next 
to the two archbiſhops, the biſhops of London, 
Durham, and Wincheſter, have always the 
| precedence; and the others follow according 
to the date of their conſecration, : 
\ BISHOP, 8. a liquor made of water, 
wine, ſugar, and a Seville orange roaſted, 
BIS HOPRIC, S. [from biſhop, and ric, 
Sax. implying a dominion, province, office, oc 
diſtrict, ſubject to a perſon} the province, diſ= 
trict, or dioceſe, which belongs to a biſhop, 
BISK, S. {from biſque, Fr.] a ſoup, or 
broth, made of different ſorts of fleſh boiled, 
according to Fohnſon © 4% 
BVSKET, S. See BISOUIT. 


, 


| BISMUTH, S. in Natural Hiſtory, a con- 


ſiderable heavy ſemi-metal, of a much harder 
and firmer texture than antimony, very ſuſ- 
ceptible of ruſt, . 

BISSE'X TIEE, S. [from bis, twice, and 
ſextilis, Lat. ſo called, becauſe the 6th of the 
calends of March was repeated in that year] a | 
year containing 366 days, happening every 
four years, when a day is added to the month 
of February, to make up for the ſix hours 
which the ſun ſpends in his courſt each year, 
beyond the 365 days uſuelly aflizned to it, 

_ BISTOVU*RY, S. [6iftouri, Fr. | a ſurgeon's 
inftrument, uſed in making incifions, | 
BISU/LCOUS, Adj. [from biſculcus, Lat.] 
cleft in two parts, cloven-footed, EB 
BIT, S. [from bital, Sax. ] the whole ma- 
chine, or iron apurtenances of a bridle z more 

particularly the bit-mouth, 5 8 
BIT, S. [from bite] as much as a perſon 
generally bites off at once, A ſmall Spaniſh 
coin in the Weſt Indies, valued at ſeven pence 
 half-penny. 1 5 

Io BIT, V. A. [from the noun] to put a 
bit into a horſe's mouth; to bridle, . 
BITCH, S. [beice, bice, Sax. beck, Teut 
bite, Belg.] the ſema 
and otter kind. | OH 
To BITE, V. A. | preter bit, part, paſſive 
| bitten ; of byt, Ifl. preter Leita, bit, ſubſtantive 


le of the dog, wolf, fox, 


1 four, eggs, 


lugar, and Citron, or orange 
and baked twice, | 


» bitan, Sax. ] to wound, pierce, or divide Pod 
"os | x 


-_ — 
* * 
—— 


J 2 


— —-„—- 4 · — 2 2 —8— — 5 If 


ſome acid bodies. To cheat or defraud. 


a cheat; trick or fraud. 


_ faſtened with wooden pegs, wherein the com- 


che cable round the bitts, ſo that it may be let 
out gradually, or by degrees, When a ſhip is 


_—— 


Bitter end. | | 


| feveet] in Gardening, the name of an apple, 


that which has a bitter taſte, Figuratively, 


manner; uſed ſometimes to expreſs the ſuper- 
| Iative or higheſt degree; very much. He 


C 1 
BIT TERN ESS, S. [from bieter and neſs] 


neſs, or exiremity. Applied to the paſſions, 


with a croſs piece, and ſeveral turns of the 
cable are taken over them, for ſecuring the 
ſhip when at anchor. VV 
BI TUME, or BYTUMEN, S. in Naural 
Hiſtory, a fat, tenacious, inflammable mineral 


| fire, yields an oil, and is not ſoluble in water. 


BIV 


the teeth. To affect with pain, applied to] Hiſtory, applied to fiſh that have 
cold; to make a perſon uneaſy, applied to fa. ſuch as oyſters; and in Bot any to pl 
tire or reproach; to wound by its ſharpneſs, | ſeed-pods open their whole len 
applied to a ſword, Sc. With my good| charge their ſeeds, as peaſe. 

biting faulchion.” . Shakeſhs, To make the 


mouth ſmart, applied to the ſharp taſte of 


BTE, S. from the verb] to divide, ſeize, 
or wound any thing with the teeth, a ſharper, 
BV/YER, S. [from bite and er] one that 
ſeizes with the teeth, applied to a dog. One 
that readily or quickly ſwallows a bait, ap- 


another by falſe appearances ; a ſharper, 
* BVTTACLE,S. [from bitt, Belg. | a frame 
in the ſteerage of a ſhip, made of boards, and 
paſs is placed, 

BI/TTEN, Part. paſſive of bite. 


BI/TTER, Adj. [Sax, Belg. and Teut.]| 
that which excites a hot, pungent, and aſtrin- 
gent taſte, like that of worm wood. Figurative- 
_ Jy, wretched, miſerable, painful, diſagteeable, 


ungleaſing, and hurtful, 8 5 
BIT TER, S. in Sea language, any turn of 


ſtopped by the cable, ſhe is ſaid ro be brought 
by a bitter; likewiſe the end of the cable 
wound or belayed about the bitts, called the 


' BITTERLY, Adv. [from Bitter and ) 


in a ſorrowful, painful, ſharp, and ſevere 


went out and wept Sister y.“ 2 | 

BI'TTERN, S. f utour, Fr.] in Natural 
Hiſtory, a bird with a long bill and legs, which 
feeds on fiſh, and is remarkable for its noiſe, 


a kind of ſavour or ſenſation, the reverſe to 
ſweetneſs. Applied to manner, ſeverity, au- 
ſterity. Applied to reproach, keenneſs, ſharp- 


ſorrow, trouble, diftreſs. _ gs 
 BI'TTER-SWEET, S. [from bitter and 


having a taſte compounded of bitter and ſweet, 
BITTS, S. [bi:an, Sax. ] two perpendicular 
pieces of timrer in the fore part of a ſhip, 
bolted to the gun-deck ; their heads are braced 


ſubſtance, or a ſoſſil body which eaſily takes 


BI/TUMINOUS, Adj. [from bitumen] hav- 
ing the nature and qualities of bitumen, 
BI'VALVE, Adj. [from binus, Lat. two, 


that which has two ſhells, 


ſituated between the whole baſis of thun 
and the throat. 15 * 


[ Fr. from wweywwatch, Teut. a doubl 
guard performed by the whole army, whit) 


| continues all night in arms, when bei 
plied to a fiſh; one who deceives or defrauds| place or enemy, in order to preve 


To raiſe the biouac, is to march the 
their tents or camp at break of day, 
Teut. lapparen, Belg. ] to reveal d 1 
through heedleſſneſs or want of caution, Vis 
neuterly, to talk or tattle. 


who diſcovers ſecrets through inconſiteraiy 
or too great a propenſity to talking, 


who diſcovers a ſecret through want of @, 
cion, and a great fondneſs for ſpeaking, 


abſence or want of light and colour, owingy 


black, for ſtuffs of a high price, is compoſe(y 


copperas and ſumach. The beſt black cj 
| 


with water, uſed by painters and jewellen, | 


BLA 
two 

ang 
oth, to & 


BUVALVULAR, Adj. [ſrom 46 


BIV/ENTER, S. in Anatomy, a 


BI/VOAC, BIHCU/AC, or Brygg, q 


C Suri] 


nt a ſ Urprig, 
Up t 


To BLAB, V, A. [ blaberen, or 


BLAB, S. [from the verb] a tell. tak; u 
BLA'BBER, S. [from lab and e yy 


BLACK, S. [ blah, blzk, Sax, black, Text 
a body's reflecting no rays of light. In 


indigo, woad, boiled with allum, tarta, x 
aſhes of lees or wine, maddered with comny 
madder, and mixed with gall-nuts of Aly 


ſhould be firſt dyed blue. German black, is niz 
of the lees of wine, burnt bones waſhed al 
wards, and ground with burnt ivory, or pat 
ſtones; that with ivory is the beſt, Thal 
uſed by rolling-preſs printers. Ivy bla, 
ivory burnt between two crucibles, and growl 


blacken the bottom ground of the coll 
bezels in which they ſet diamonds, «pai 
black, invented by the Spaniards, is burnin 
Lamp or lam-black, is the ſooty ſmoak ori 
of roſin, received in ſheep ſkins, or pi 
of coarſe linens, fixed at the top of à china 
wherein it is burnt for that purpoſe, Gum 
black, is made with gall-nuts, four ber! 
cold iron, ſor the firſt blackening applied ui 
hides; but of gall-nuts, copperas, and | 
arabic for the ſecond, Black after the wl 
look, and the prepoſition upon, implies lll 
unfriendly, and is a ſign of diſpleaſure. U 
ed black upon me. Shakeſp. Applied tome 
action, horrible, or exceſlively wicked, *: 
black a deed.” Dryd. Joined with bu, iti 
plies the colour of the ſkin occaboned if 
hard blew; livid. ** Beaten 9lack and 
Shakeſp. 3 
To BLACK, v. A. [from the not 
make of a black colour. 
BLACK, Adj. of a black coloy!, 
' BLA!CKAMOOR, 8. {from bit 


and valva, Lat. a folding Gor} ig Natural 


moor, moſt properly ſpelt blackmoor | ont i 


B L A — 3 1 
2% nzturally black, See NEGRO. [of it before navigation had arrived at the per- 
a Fl is now brought to; yet it has been 
r jr] in Botany, a ſpecies] found, from later experience, that the tempefts 
ed from is ou, Blichherry buſh, the] on this ſea are very violent and dangerous, fro 
be 15 wien bears the blackberry. the ſea itſelf being incloſed almoſt on every 
þ or Af, BIRD 8. {from black and bird] fide, and the waves beating circularly upon the 
"7 LAC F a bird fo called from the] veſſels that ſail thereon. Beſides, the danger 

atvral ) p 0 « its bill is yellow, andi is increaſed, as on its coaſts ere nd good har- 
pur of bling 52 of a man's whiftling, | bours ; eſpecially towards the 8. where the 
e with great ezactneſs and Turks navigate for the moſt part: The 
jeh it imitat mY | fouthern banks appear ſomething black, by 
. cE.-BRO WE D, S. [from Black and reaſon of the large woods growing every- 


| 1 eyesbrows. Figuratively, Where on the cosſts. . 
3 3 1 or threatenipg. *f A BLEA\'CKSMITH, S. [from Mack and ſmith] 
p Ty 2 begins to riſe,” 65 = perſon who forges the larger works in iron, 
CACK-CATTLE, 5. [from ack ànd and derives his name from their colour, which 
„%% Hoſbandry, a general term including is generally black, from their not being po- 
] in Hu J>*B uche TIP : 
pulls, or cos. CE tthed ; oppoſed to a wvhiteſmith, who forges the 
df: Y'OK-EARTH, 8. [from bark and] ſmaller works, which are generally poliſhed, 
lia Gardening, that which is on the ſur- BLAD/DER, . „eder, Sax. bladder, and | 
of the ground, ſo named ſrom its colour, blader, Belg. 6/adro, III.] in Anatomy, a thin 
| likewiſe called P { dilatable, membranous body, which lerves as 
o BLA'CKEN, V. A. [from black] tof the receptacle of the vrine after its ſecretion 
Le 2 thing black, which was of a different from the blood in tne kianeys; ftuated in the 
ur before; to intercept the rays of light ;| pelvis of the abdonien ; in men immediately 
ken. © The cloud blackened the face of on the rectum; in women on the vagina uteri. 
whole heaven.“ South. Figuratively, to} It likewiſe ſignifies a puſtule, bliſter, or the 
a perſon's charater by defamation, or ſwelling of a membrane filled with any juice 
nerited cenſure. Let us Gblacken him or fluid, ſuch as that wuich ariſes after ſcalds 
t we can.“ South, — . ing or burning. by „ 
AK GUARD, S. [from black and] BLADE, S. from blzd; bled, Sax. blad, 
4] ir low and familiar language, uſed to bladt, Belg. blatte or blatt, T eut. Clad, a leaf, 
pey the idea of a perſon of mean circum Il. Sled, Fr.] in Botany, the ſpire or leaf of 
ces, dirty and ragged dreſs, of baſe prin-| graſs before it grows to ſeed ; the green ſhoots | 
, and worthy of confempt, |or leaves of corn, which riſe from the ſeed, 
LACK ISH, Adi. [from black and iſp; of | Hence that part of a ſword or knife, is called 
Sl.] inclining to a black colour; ſome- a blade, from the former's reſembling a blade 
t black, 1 ©, [of grafs, Figuratively, a bold, enterpriſing, 
LACK LEAD, S. [from black and lead} | briſk, fierce, and gay perſon. 
LEAD, 5 3 | BLADE, or BLA'DE-BONE, S. in Ana- 
LA CKNESS, S. [from black and neſs] tomy, the ſcapula, or ſcapular-bone, of a flat 
t quality of a bedy which ariſes from us re- and triangular form. 
ing few or no rays, and is owing to its} To BLADE, V. A. [from the noun] to 
ofity, the minuteneſs of its particles, and furniſh with a blade; to fit a blade to a handle, 
rays of light ſuffering ſo many reflections] BLA'DED, Adj. [from Slade} that which 
he inſide, that few return to the ſurface ;| has leaves, ſpires, or blades © 
it of light, or darkneſs. 8 BLAIN, S. [/:3-ne, Sax the y being ſound- 
LACK ROD, S. [from black and rod] ed like a, gebleyn, Belg. from blain, Teut. to q 
blher of the order of the Garter, ſo called | ſwell] a diſlempet incident to beaſts, confifting —_ = | 
his black rod with a golden lion at the|of a bladder growing at the root of the tongue, $1 
| Ne attends the king's chamber, and the [againſt the windpipe, Which at length gross $i 
Je of lords in patliament. ſo large, as to ſtop the breath. Applied to | _ 
LACK. SEA, [Mare Nigrum, Lat.] the human creatures, a puſtul- or bliſter, 7 
lern name of the Pontus Euxinus, or Euxigce| To BLAME, V. A. [biZmer, Fr.] applied 
It hes between Europe and Aſia; and, as | to perſons, to charge them with having done 
ait goes, is their common boundary. Ita fault. | RE ads | 
it more properly be called a large lake, if BLAME, S. [from the verb] the charging 03:8 
net communicate with the Meditertanean | with wrong meaſures or faults. Figuratively, | 11 
Ihe Thracian Boſphorus. The Turks call the defect which merits cenſure, Uſed with | 
arg Ding bis. It is ſaid to be 3800 Engliſh te, it implies that which deſerves Same, or is 
in cccuit, On account ot the dreadful | omeab/e, | | 1 = 
M3 which rage more furiouſly here than in BLA*'MEABLE, Adj. [from blame and WA 
her ſea, it bas the name of the Black or| able] that which may be found fault with, or i y 
üble ſea: though at the ſame time it ap» | cenſured, _ | TH 
I, lat thoſe frightful ideas were formed | BLA/ME ABLENESS, S. [from blameabla e 
| | | L 1 and Fi 


1 
ec 


| blameleſs of this.“ | 
 BLA/MELESSLY, Adj. [from b/amel:ſs 


and evorthy | that which deſerves cenſure or 


or defective. 5 
To BLANCH, V. A. [blanchir, Fr.] to 
whiten a thing which was before of another 
colour. Figuratively, to peel, applied to the 


of a white colour. 
5 who makes any thing white; a whitener. 
action, art, or method of making any thing 
white. in C inage, the method made uſe of 
do give the pieces that brightneſs and luſtre they 
hae ve on their firſt coming out of the mint. 
mild, applied to language. 


words.“ Paradiſe Loft. Soft, t- mperate, applied 
to weather. The Zephyrs band.“ Tbomſon. 


tavour of another, N . 
BLANK, Adj. {b/anc; Fr.] whitiſh or pale, 
applied to colour. That which is not written 


or underſtood, confuled z dejected; ot ſhewingy 
the ſigns of diſappointment. Applied to verſe, 


ſon, and others, have ſhewn this to be the moſt 
maſculine oraament of poetry, which brings 


beyond the poetry of the French and Italians, 


| Euages to attain to. | 


BLA 
and neſs] that which renders a thing faulty, or | 
Hable to blame or cenſure. cor 

BLA'MEABLY, Adv. [from 5b/ameable and 
ly] in ſuch a manner as deſerves cenſure or 
blame, Re, 

BLA'MEFUL, Adj. [from blame and full] | 
that which highly deſerves to be ſound fault 
with, cenſured, or blarr ed. 

BLA/MELESS, Adj. | from blame and lefg] 
that which is no ways defective; or deſerves | 
no cenſure or blame; uſed fometimes, but | 
very rarely, with the particle f. We will be 
Joſb. xi. 17. . | 


* 


and /y] in ſich a manner as to be free from 
fault, not merit cenſure. _ 
BLA/MELESSNESS,S.f[from b/amelefs and 


neſs] that quality which renders a perſon or | 


thing by no means the object of cenſure or 
blame. Es HY „„ 
BLA “MER, S. [from blame and er] the 
perſon who cenſures, or charges a perſon or 
thing with defect, or being wrong. s 
BLA/MEWOR THY, Adj. [from blame 


dlame, inc uding the idea of ſomething wrong 


peeling almonds, which diſcovers their kernel 
ELA/NCHER, S. [from B arch and er] one 


BLA/NCHiNG, S. [from ne] the 


BLAND, Adj. [#landas, Lat.] ſoothing, 
© With and 


To BLA'NDISH, V. A. [blandir, Fr. ] to 
inſinuate ene's ſelf into a perſon's favour; to 
fouth, or ailvre, Seldom uſed. bn 

BLA'NDiSHMENT, S. [from CIandiſp] 


an inſinuating addreſs; ſoft, mild, and kind 


exprefiions, by which a perſon Reals into the 


on. Uſed with the word lo, either ex preſſeo 
that which has no rhime; but Milton, Thom- 


our language to a nearer reſemblance of the 
Greek and Roman poetry, and ſits in a height 


which they muſt look up at with envy, and ac- 
knowledge it impoſſible for their enervate lan- 


to eraſe, bring to nothing, or rene 


for difappointment; with 


| ſpeak ill of God, his meſſengers, or thingy, 


BLA 


meree, a void ſpace, or that which hay 
UN 


ting on it, but is left ſo, in order tha "me; e 
up. In Lotteries, a ticket which ns, fl readir 
drawn againſt it. Figuratively, the nt Ml port ; 
point which an arrow or piece is Pegs head, 


To BEANK, V. A. [from thengy, 10 
ba. 


chir, Fr.] figuratively, to confuſe 5 Ulapraiy 


o BL 
, to 
mor! 
rativ 
report 
words 
matte 
d ab. 
LA“ 
j {pres 
h in 
o BL 
aldry, 
r prof 
to let 
Bread 
diſcov 
ſelf th 


1 
BL AN'KET, 8. [ vlanchetr,, fk | 
made of wool, and uſed for beds. * 
To BLANK ET, V. A. [from the 1 
to cover or wrap in a blanket, «py * 
my loins.““ Shakeſp. Lear. "" 
BLA'NKLY, Adv. [from ant xr . 


ſuch a manner as cauſes or ſhew; _- 


Whiteneſz; yi 
paleneſs, | "2 
To BLA'SPHEME, V. N. [along 
Lat. of BAagopeuey, Gr. blaſphemer, Fr.) y 


lating to his ſervice, and compretendy in} 


R ' 0 . . i 
revelation. In Law, an indignity, 9 injuy 


BLANK, S. [from the adjective] in Com. 


offered to the Almighty, by denying what 6 
his que, or attributing to him whit is ng, 5c 
greeable to his nature, Lindo, cap, 1, = 
BLASPHE/MER, S. from H 
er] one who utters diſreſpectful or inen 4 of 
things either of God, Chriſt, or any pern 4 5 
the holy Trinity, God's meſſenzen, ory ide 
thing relating to religion. 9 2 
BLA/SPHEMOUS, Adj. [from d ee 
that which is diſreſpectful or irreverent wi * ] 
reſpect to God and heavenly things, Bine 
' BLA/SPHEMOUSLY, Ad. ſn A * 
pbemous and ly] in ſuch a manner 28 is incl 0 Bl, 
ſiſtent with that reverence we owe the Dei! UH 
in ſuch a manner as to ſpeak ill of God, al þ 0 
Reveal Wings 7 be it 
BLA/SPHEMY, 8. [from balm uh: 
offering ſome indignity to God, any peat e ther 
the Trinity, any meſſengers from God, h LE AG 
holy writ, or the doctrines of revelation, ino 2 
BLAST, [blaſt, Sax. and Dan. from "i 
fan, Sax. blaaſa 1afinitive of les, Il. to bia LEA! 
a breath, puff, or current of wind; te ſou 14 
made by blowing a trumpet or other vnd cal! 
ftrument; a warm air, or other alterstinf Lr 
the atmoſphere, which withers trees, orcaul tf 
a peſtilence; the plague or peſtilence. "I | rive 
the h/ of God they periſh.” 7 iv. 9, 1 
To BLAST, V. A. [6laflan, Sax. bu ' hi 
Teut. ] to infe& with ſome ſudden plagut and 
infection, by means of the air; to cal LE) 
thing to wither ; to ruin a perſon's chars me c: 
by ſpreading falſe rumour; to rendet ane LF 47 
terprize abortive, or make it miſcarry, I Iv, ov 
was biaſted. Arbuth, | | LEA: 
BLA/STING, S. [from 4% in Mi fe 
ralogy, the blowing up a vein of amines at 
powder, which cannot be broken up ij the 
ſpade, the pad, and the ax, or ſoftened by oBL 
BLA/TANT, Adj. [ blattant, Fr. bel af 
ing, like a calf, * The blatant beats“ N lire 
Seldom uſed. | | +l Ind, 
| BLAZE, S. [blaſe, Sax. bleſka, 1 1 bl thi 


STE B L F 


ut of a flame. Figuratively, To BLEAT, v. A. Blaetan, Sax. Bùcten, 
he light "fication. or extending | Belg. to make noiſe like a ſheep, 
By hite mark on a horle's BLEAT, S. from the verb] the cry of a ſheep, 
ort; ne 120 ni noſe; BLED, Part. from Bleed. 
bead, reaching e the noun]uſed with] To BL EED, V. N. ſpreter I bled, or have 
0 BLAZE, V An light. *' The thitd bled ; from Naas, £1 to looſe blood by 2 | 
ts hind, 3052 2 upon the main.“ Pope. wound, Sc. to die by bleeding.“ The lamb 
mort mw 5 thing univerſallyknown thy riot dhoms to G. cd.“ Pope. Figuratively, 
pes 2 Someumes uſed withjto drop like thick or rich blood.“ For me 
pore of 4, but, © To blaze abroad i the balm ſhall bleed”? Pope, Uſed aftively, 
words r hack h 45. Whole follies, to extract blood from a perſon by opening a 
_ to all ate Ken Gran, vein with a lancer; to let blood : from the 
5 LER. 8. [from blaze and er one Saxon b!>4/cetan, or Bleed. laetan, Pelg. 
þ ſpreads abroad ny report or rumour, Not| To BLEMISH, V. A. to mark with any 1 
in uſe. deſect; 5 fo ſpot, ſtain, or any others ways to 
4 PLAZ/ON, V. 1. [K ee, Fri) 4 inf rob a thing of its beauty, va lue, or perfection. 
aldry, to name all the parts of a coat, in | Figuratively, t to defumie; ta ruin a perſon's re- 
r proper and technical te home Figura: ive-{rutation, * Not that my verſe would blen 
to ſet out, deck or adorn. “ Then blaZons| all the Fr.” Dryd. | 
bead ſmiles her hideous form” Garth. | BLEM!SH, S. [from the verb] applied to 
diſcover to advantage; ; to diſplay, „How | perſona! charms, a ſcot, or any thing that di- 
elf thou blag ene i—in th ſe two pripcelyſn miniſhes their per fe tion. | App! 12d 10 manu- 5 
K Sbaleſß. To ſr 224 abroad; to make ſatiures, a defect either in the making, or 
er' Ally known, 4 Blagzoning our injuflice owing to ſome accident. Applied to moral 
CE; where,” SLabeſp. | condutt, = reproach, diſgrace, defect, or fault. 
La Z ON, S. [ trom the verb} in Heraldry To BLEN D, V. A. { blerdan, Sax. 6143Uzr, 5 
art of expieſſing the ſeveral parts of a coat] Dan.] to mix or mingle things together im- 
Ame in its proper terms; all perſons, be- ber fee Aly, or fo as the ſeveral compounds may 
th the degtee of a noble, muſt have their} be diſcovered, Agp1; ed to the mixing of colours. 8 
Here by metals and colours; nobles} © But enden, not united.“ : Boyle, | 
recious foties 3 and kings and princes YL  BLE/NDER, S. [from l. end and er] a per- 
ts. L Aon is uſed fig exratively for faking} fon who mirgl-s things tog-ther, 
thing public; a pomtous diſplay of any qua- b BLENBEM, S. a village of Bavaria, one of 
or claiminę reſpect for any merit or dignity. the circles of Germany, on the W. fide of the 
0 BLEACH, V. A. [ablcee, Sax. of & Danube, betwiat which and that of Hochſtet, 
lire, and blece, Sax, black, bleak, Belg.i hence indiſcriminately called, the victory of 
þ, Teut. p:lej ro whiten a "thing by ex- Hochſtet or Blenheim, was fought on ever- CT 1 
be it to the air and fun. Neuterly, to] memorable battle, Auguſt 2, 1704, by the -- 
white in the ſun, or open air.“ The] confederates under John duke of Marjborovgh. | 
te ſheet bleaching 1 inthe open field.“ Shak.] and Prince Eupene, in which the French and | | 
LEACHI'NG, 5, from bcac>]the art of Bavarians, comtaanded by the duke of Bavaria, | | 
ing a thing white, which wes not perfeQtly} and the maiſhals Tallard and Marſin, where en- 5 
efore, or which was of a different colour. | tire! 'y defeated 5 when Tallard was taken pii- 
LEAK, Adj. [irom e cr blaer, Sax; t ſoner, and tontinned fo in England until peace 
er livid, cold heving that effect on per- was concluded. In this bloody and obſtinate 
col h tarp, can. 5 | battle upwards of 22,000 lives were loſt; and 
LEAK, 8. (from lacy, Sax. bele on 2c | Blenheim, which lay on the flank of the 
t of its colour] in Matursl Hiſtory, al French army, being crowded with their ſol- 
cer or fieſh-water fuh, always in mo-] diers, vpon the toro of the action, was ſur- 
; Its beck is of a ſeg- e green, and its ui and ſet on fire by the all es; when | 
Pie and ſhining, Plats are excellent to, oc men were forted to ſurrender at diſ= E 
and in feaſon in Anguſt, | z cretion, beſices the many thouſands that were 
AKN ESS, S. [from Gleat and noe) puſhed and periſhed in the Danube. It lies 
a applied to the air. three miles N. E. of Hochſtet, and twenty- | I 
EV, Adv. [from beak} cold or} HVEʒ N. W. of Avugſbovreg, Lat. 48 deg: 40 4 
. to the wind. min. N. Long. 10 deg. 25 min. E. | 
AR, Adj. [b/acr, Belg, a bl! get] dim] To BLESS, V. A. ſpreter J bleſſed or bleſi; 
re with water or rheum. Appli ed to theſ from Lſetſain, Sax. bleſſadar, bleſſed, bleſſud 
Mat which cauſes dimneſs df Gght. To and bſe/7ag, 1. blaxen, Dalm. Clameney, Poh, 
It the eve with Bear illußon.“ | blazens, Scaly, and Ruſſ.] to pray for, or 
LER, V. A, [ from the Alete) wiſh happineſs ot god to a perſon ; to praiſe 
aßen cimneſs of fight; to make the] for happineſs received; or alctibe dur hap- 
lire with water or rheum. Figuratively, pineſs to God; to confer every thing that | i 
Ind, or prevent the mind from taking no- can make a perſon perfectly happy, applied to 14 
ing. HER God. | —_ 
: L 2 | BLE/SSED, 11 
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BLI 

BLESSED, Part. paſſ. of Bleſs. 

BLE/SSEDLY, Adv. [from led and y, 
in a manner which communicates the greateſt 
happineſs that can be wiſhed. 

BLE'SSEDNESS, S. [from b7:ſſed and neſs, ] 
that quality which renders a perion extremely 
happy; the ſtate of con fummate felicity in hes- 
ven. Figuratively, the divine favour, 
 BLE'SSER, S. [ ſrom 6/e/s and er,] he that 
prays or wiſhes the happineſs of another; he 
that proſpers any undertaking, applied to the 
EC; 1 — 

BLESSING, S. [from bs, ] a declaration 
of future happineſs in a prophetic manner; a 
prayer in which happineſs is requeſted, Figu- 
ratirely, the divine favour; any means or 


cauſe of Hheppinels 3 any great advantage or | 

rejoice] joy ariſing from the yoſſeflion 
great and important good; a ftate of 
or of the higheſt felicity ; moſt com 
plied to the happineſs of the heavenly; 
fions, | 1 


benefit. 5 
BILIGHT, S. [from Bblyche, Teut.] in 
Botany, a diſeaſe incident to plants, or fruit- 
trees; the cauſes of which have been variouſly 
_ affiuncd by different authors. For the 6/ights 
of corn, fee SMUUT, Figuratively, any thing 
which makes an undertaking miſcarry, or dil- 
appoints a perſon's expectations. | 
To BLIGHT, v. A. {from the noun] to 


ftop the vegetation of a tree; to render 104%) in ſuch a manner as to ſhew the * 
figns df joy; occaſioned by the poſſeſhony 
enjoyment of happineſs, 


baren; to wither, - Figuratively, to bl.ft, 

deſtroy, kill, or wither. 5 Blight the teuder 
bugs of joy.“ | | 
B BLIND, Adj. { blind, Sax. Don. Teut, blins, 
Goth. blindur, III.] not able to ſee ; deprived of 
| fight, Figuratively, ignorant, with the par- 
ticle to, before the object. | 
their own defects are blind.“ Dryd. Some 
times with of, © Blind of the futute.“ Dryd, 
Park, not ezfily to be ſeen, or found, 


To BLIND, v. A. {from the noun] to de- 
prive a perſon of his fight ; to prevent a perſon 


from ſeeing ; to darken. Figuratively, to ren-| 


der a thing obicure, and not eaſily compre- 
. „ : 
BLIND, S. ſometh ing made uſe of to inter- 
cept the light, Figuratively, ſomething made 
uſe of to divert the eye or mind from attending 
to the deſign a perſon is carrying on. 
To BLIN'DFOLD, V. A. to hinder a perſon 
from ſeeing, by folding or tying ſomething be 
V | | 
BLL/NDFOLD, Adv. with the eyes co- 
vered; with the eyes ſhut. Figuratively, with- 
out conſideration; without uſing our reaſon. 
 BLYNDLY, Adv. {from blind and ,! 
without ſight. Figuratively, ſcarcely or hardly 
to be perceived ; without examination; im- 
plicitely. Lo . e 
 BLINDMAN's Burr, S. a play wherein 
a perſon endeavours to catch ſome one of the 
company, aſter ſomething is ed over his eyes 
to prevent his ſeeing, _ 
BLVNDNESS, S. [from blind and neſs] 


loſs ef the faculty of ſeeing, ariſing from the 


loſs or diſtemperature of the organs ol the 


BLI/NDSIDE, S. uſed g 
preſs the foibles or weakneſs of perſo 
expoſes him to the artifices of other 


the larger ſlow worm, ſo called fre 
nels of its eyes, which hath ind 
\hink it has none; a kind of ſm 
leaſt of the Englith venomous reptiles, 
| To BLINK, v. N. [Blincker, Din 
Belg. ] to wink with one eye; 
eye; to be blind 


ſees but very dimly, 
diſcerns but very imperfectly. 


bounding with joy; poſſeſſed of the hüte 
degree of happinels, 5 | 


Lyttlet. | 
neſs,] the quality or ſtate 
ariſing from the enjoyment of an imp 
and immenſe good, | 
All authors 7 
of the fkin, generally filled with am 
flut:, after burning, ſcalding, Cc. - Ink 
macy, a medicine which attraQts the hung 
o a particular 
the cuticle, 


to riſe in bliſters; to be covered with blik 
Uſed actively, to raiſe bliſters by burnin 
apply a plaſter, in order to raiſe a blide 


blyder, III.] gay, airy, joyous, fpiyit 
owing to the enjoyment of ſome good, 


a joyous, ſprightly, or airy manner. 
the ſtate of joyful alacrity and ſprightlineh 


of ſum, Sax. implying a great degreed 


geſture, Neuterly, it implies to look 


eye. Figuratively, ignorance, or want of 


knowledge, 


BLO 
guratively to 5 
On, wh 


BLIYNDWORM, S. in Natura f 


Mm the ſm 
uced ſons 1 
all Viper 


= LC 
. t 
bers 
e. 


5 Eftra 


Dan, Bk 


to ſh 
of, or to ſee obſcurch 


one eye. | | 2 BLO 
Belg. nature] one who has bad m—_ FI 


Sr med 
rbers 
WOC. 


Figu ratively, one oh 
BLISS, 8. %% e, Sax, of Þliſſan, Ju) 
of ſo 
Dayping 
monly 
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BLI/SSFUL, Adj. [from ifs and fu 


BLYSSFULLY, Adv. [from life, 


BLI'SSFULNESS, S. [from f 


of extreme jf 


BLVSTER, S. [bluyfter, Belg. ] 2 (well 


part, and by that meamn 


To BLISTER, v. N. [from the ny 


BLITHE, Adj. {blithe, Sax, bids M 


_ BLI'THLY, Adv. {from blithe and ky 


PLUTHNESS, S. { from blith and 


BLITHSOME. Acj. [from bib andþ 


quality, as lang, Sax. long, lang- qu. 
very long] very gay, airy, or ſprightly jt 
tul. 5 | | 
To BLOAT, V. A. [probably from 0 
Sax. to ſwell with wind] to ſwell wit 
Figuratively, to ſhew pride by the log 


lwelled by wind; generally applied 104 
ſon's growing luſty, but appearing ates 
time of an unſound or weak conſtitution 

BLO/ATEDNESS, S. [from but 
neſs, ] the ſtate of a perſon or thing PW 
with fat, or ſwelled with wind. Non 


B LO 
x 8. a bubble. © There ſwim- 
bl: q 0 _ round ſlimy ſubſtance called 
R 57 ber.“ Carew» Not in common ule. 
. BL OBBER-LIP, 3 a thick lip. IT 
WE... 0/3-L1PPED,or BLO'BBER LIPPED, 
WE: that which bas thick lips, appli-g both 
_ s and things. © A blov-lipped ſhell.” 
. « Plat-noſed and blobber- lipped.“ 
L 100k 8. [Block, Belg. Teut. and Ift. 
E. 6, Fr. | a heavy piece of timber, more thick 
= long; any maſly body; a peice of wood 
nec in the ſhape of a ſkull, made uſe of by 
bers to make their perukes upon; a piece 
word uſed by batters to form or dreſs their 
Jon; the wood on which criminals are 
W hcaded ; pieces of wood belonging to a ſhip, 
ted with ſhives and pins for running-rigging 
go through. Figuratively, an obſtruction 
impediment. No crime is Lock enough in 
br way. Decay of Piety. A perſon of dull 
ts, low apprehenſion, or remarkable ſtu- 


WS perſon 
we FIT 


. 8 | | 

T BLOCK, V. A. [Moquer, Fr.] to ſtop 
d any paſſage 3 to incloſe a town ſo as to 
Inder any one from going into, or coming out 
it, Generally uſed with the particle vp. 
Blecks up the town.“ Addiſ. es 
BLOCK HOU'SE, S. [blockbuys, Belg. ] a 


dy one from going through, | : 
BLOCK ADE, 8. from blockbuys, Teut. |] 
fortreſs or bulwark, erected to ſtop vp or ſe- 
re a paſſage, In war, a kind of fiege, 
herein all paſſages and avenues are ſeized and 
bot up, ſo as the beſieged can receive neither 
ovifions, reinforcements, nor intelligence, 
d are rednced to the neceſſity of ſurrender- 
jp or ſtarving, „„ 

To BLOCK ADE, V. A. [from the noun] 
* upon, and block up all the avenues to 
place. 8 „ 

BLO/CKHEAD, 8, a figurative expreſſion, 
ed to imply a perſon of a dull apprehenſion; 
ant of parts and great ſtupidity. 
BLOCKHE'ADED, Adj. [from blockbead] 
makably Rupid, dull, and incapable of im- 
wing. VV „ 
PLOC'KISH, Adj. ſſrom block and iſp] like a 
Wockhezd. See BLOCK HEAD and BLOCK. 
AD ED. NE 
bBLOCKISHLY, Adv. [from Blockifþ and 
] after the manner of a perſon remaikable 
his Pupidity 3 like a blockhead. 
bLOCKISHNESS, S. [from blockiſh and 
i great dulneſs of apprehenſion ; or ſtupi- 


Pwrought, | i 
PLOCKWOOD S. in Law, the log-wood, 


24 from Honduras, and uſed in dying 
ths, 


BLO'MARY, S, [from blomg, Sax, metal] 


* 15 | 
$ BLOCK-TIN, S. that which is pure and 


rtreſs built to ſecure a paſſage, and hinder | 


B L O 
the metal paſſes after it has been firſt melted 


from the mine. | 
BLOOD, S. [pronounced as if written 
lud; bled, Sax. and Dan. blood, Ifl. both, 
Goth, bloed, bleit, Tent, In Runic blooe 
hgnifies bloody ſacrifices] a red warm fluid, 
circulating by means of the veins and arteries 
through every part of an animal body, Blood 
is uſed figuratively, for family-kindred, deſ- 
cent, life, Joined with Hot or cold, a mild 
or warm diſpoſition ; a perſon of a warm or 
ſanguine temper; a rake. ſoined with feſh, 
uſed in ſcriptuie to ſignify human nature in 
its corrupt ſtate, or the ſtate of unaſſiſted 
reaſon, © Fleſh and bod has not revealed 


11. „ 
To BLOOD, V. A. [from the noun] to 
ſtain with blood; to let blood. „ 
BLOOD-HOTT, Adj that which has the 
ſame degree of heat as the blood. 4 
O0 D HOUND, S. a hound that fol- 
lows by the ſcent ; ſeizes with great fierceneſs, 
will not quit the track of the perſon he pur - 
ſues, and is trained to the ſport by blood. 
BLOO DIL. V, Adv. [from blozdy and ly] 
in a cruel ſavage manner ; inclined to murder 
or bloodſhed. | 3 


 BLOO/DINESS, S. [from Bloody and neſs] 
tho ſtate or appearance of a thing Rained with 
blond, | | | 5 


without blood; having no blood. Figura- 
tively, dead; pale. . N i 


giving a perſon a wound, by which he bleeds 
to death ; ſlaughter: | 


and er,] one who murders another. 


 BLOO/DSHOT, or BLOQPSHOTTEN, 
| Adj. from blood and foot, or ſpotren ; from ſhot- 


veſſels are ſo diſtended as to make them appea- 
of a bloody colour. N 


BLOO DS TONE, S. [blocd-ſtcin, Dan. 
bloed. ſtein, Belg. blut-ſtein, Teut. | in Natural 
Hiſtory, a mineral of a green colour, ſpotted 


mines. It is uſed in medicine as a ſtyptic, or to 


poliſh their works. 


BLOOD Y. FLUX, S. See DYSENTERY. 
to murder or bloodſhed, _ 
Teut. bloem, Belg. a flower] in Botany, the 


cedes their fruit. The fine blue ſubſtance ap- 


firſt torge in an iron work, through which 


| pearing on plumbs, Ce. Figuratively, a 
| L 3 Wh | | flouriſh- 


”= 


it.“ Matih, xvi. 27. The juice of vege- 
tables. The blood gf the grapes.” Gen, xlix, 


BI.OO'DLESS, Adj. {from Blood and leſs] 


BLOO/DSHED, s. murder occafioned by 


BLOO'DSHEDDER, S. [from bloodſbed 


ten, Teut. coagluated, or ſcietan, Sax. to ruſh} 
a diſtemper in the eyes, wherein the blood- 


with a blood-red, hard, ponderous, eompoſed : 
of pointed needles, and generally found in iron 


ſtope blood; and by goldſmiths and gilders to 
BLOO/DY, Adj. [from Bliod] ſtained 


with blood. Figuratively, cruel ; murderous, 
BLOO/DY- MINDED, Adj. cruel ; inclined 
BLOOM, S. [boma, Goth. and Ift. Slum, 


lower on fruit-trees and plants, which pre- 
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B LO 


Eowifhing Late, which they admit of increaſe 
and improvement, 85 
To BLOOM, V. N. [from the noun] to 

zroduce bloffoms Or flo weis. 1 Piguratively, to 
Nouriſh; to be in a flouriſhing ſtate. 
5 BLOO'MY, Adj. [from Blongs :] full of bloſ- 
ſoms or lowers, | Figuratively, in a ſtate of 
vigour, or perle gien; ; in a flouriſhing ſtate. 
| BLO/SSOMS, S. [from Bliſm, or bloſma, 
Sax. blorfſern, Belg. a flower] in Dotany, the 
flower which afterw args turns to fiuit on trees 
or plante. 

To BLOSSORNI, V. N. 
to put forth flowers or bl ow, which after- 
wards turn to fruit. 

To BLOT, VIX. \/ It! '0, Biit. to e Face or 
Arike out with ink, Boctir, Fr. to hide, b/cto, 
Pol. and blata, Sei. Data. and Boh. ditt, 
mud, clay, © or 4 ftain | to drop ink on a Daper 

dr other ſubſtance; to efface or daſh ont any 
word with ink; M4 with our, Fiz -uratively, 
to render a thing imperceptidle, or inyifible ; ; 
to efface ; to ſain, ſully, or diſgrace, © It 
$[:ts thy beauty. 5 Shateſp. To mike black ; 
to darken, 
Wanne. Coroliy. 


n S. a ſpot of ink d dropped by accident 


on paper; a daſh of the pen on @ word, in 
order to effzce it. Figuratively, a Rain, or any 
thing which cauſes diſgrace, applies to cha- 
racter. 

+ BLOTCH, 8. a ſore, puſty! e, or any erup- 

tion of the ſin, which conveys the idea of a 
defect. | 

To BLOTE, V. A. [lien, Belg. to grow 
red] to ſmoak, or dry with ſmoak ; hence 
loted or red herrings, © 

k BLOW, S. [Bleuave, Belg. Maia, to beat 
with a mallet) a ſtroke given with the fiſt or 
any weapon. Uſed with at, a ſingle attempt; 
a ſudden event; at once. *© They loſe the 
province a? a tw.” 'Dryd. The act of laying 
or depoſiting eggs in fleſh, applied to ics : 
66 The blowos of flies.“ Chapm, | 

To BLOW, V. N. ſpret. blew, part. paſ- 


Y Bis, bliwwn ; of Blauban, Sax. Blaen, 3 | 


to move, applied to the action of wind, U'ed 
ſometimes imperſon ay, with the particle 27. 

« I: blows a hoppy gaſe Dryd. Fo breathe 
upon; to ſound by means of wind, “ L-t the 
_ prating organ 5% 79. Dryd, To found a 
muſcal inftrument by the breath. Uted with 
over, to paſs or ceaſe without producing da- 
mage. When the ſtorm is blozon over — 
how bleſt is the wain?“ Granv. Uſed with 
1, to mount into the air, applied to the effect 

of gunpowder. Some of the enemy's maga- 
Zines Hino up. * Tater, No. 59. Uſed zc- 
tively, to drive or move by the force of wind; 

to increaſe a fire, by means of a pair of b-1 

Jows ; to breathe upon; to ſound a wind in- 
Arurrent by the breaths © Their loud up- 
liſted anzel trumpets % 39.“ Milt, Uſed with 
put, to extinguiſh by the wind or breath. Ilſe 


Throm 1 noun] 


Earth Elots We moon's eirdel 


ſimple or mother colours, of which they hen 


pect, or forbidding countenance, 


BLU 


cantemptible on account of its bei 

{ally known, even to the vulgar; k Wi 
An intrigue that is not yet 70 et 
common fame.“ Spec. No. 1035. 

To BLOW, V. N. Lꝰleꝛban, dax. 
Belg, bluen, Teut. to produce fiowers]; "ny 
tany, to bloom, to bloſſom, to flouriſh, nk 

BLOWER, S. [from blow and er] 
Miners, a melter of tin. | 
BLO"WING, S. «the art of o 
into its various ſhapes, by breath; 
ing With the mouth through the blowing 

BLO/WZE, S. a female of a bezthyn 
countenance, or one Whoſe hair ig gen 

diſorder. 

BLO/WZ , Adj. [from 30 
faced, or with the Baden dewa] 1 

ELU'? BER, S. [See Llabber 
el] the fat part of a Whale, 
the oil. 

. BLU/B BER, V. N. nba l, Ital 
to weep in ſuch 3 manrer as to mikey 
chreks ſwell. Uſed actively, to ſell dz 
cheeks with wee ping. 
BLU/BBERED, . Part. ſwelled, bis t 
large, applied to the lips... 
BLU/DGEON, I. ſhort tick, Navin 
one end loaded wk lead, C Sc. uſed as 0 
tenſive weapon, 

BLUE, Adj. Tena ſpelt hu, tal 
Elec, Sax. blawor, Brit, Glaxo, Tax: bas 
or dlauewy, Belg. bleu, Fr. Le, Span, fi 
Sclav, Dalm. Carn,  plarey, Pol, belqw, 
Boh ] of a blue colour. Uſed ſubſtaniny 
for one of the primitive colouis of the nud 
lebt; and among dyers for one of the f 


. “% 

3 17005 
Ton 1 h 5 55 O Ma 
zun 0 


* 


Or mig a 
Ng Or di 


Tuch 
erh 


Or Biolls. 
w h ich Cont 


the others, lt is made of woad, mall wa, 
or vouede, and indigo. To lot ue uponzg 
fon, is to behold him with an unſavouralki. 


1 BLUE, v. A. [trum the noun]tt to mal 
of a blue co'our, to give lit.en a bluciſuck 
by dipping them in cold water, herein ig 
and invigo have been giſſolved. 

BLU/ELY, Adv, {from blue and le 
a blue colour; btuith, 

BL UE/NESS, 8. | from Blue and rel Jil 
quality which denominates a thing blue, 

BLU'FF, Adj. applied to the lockt, dh, 
ſwelling, ſurly. 88185 

To BLU /NDER, V. N. [ #tundir, ll 
blunderer, Belg. blandern, Teut, | to te gil 
ty of a groſs miſtake, including the few 
dary idea of contempt. Uled «Qively, to 
in a conſuſed manner in queſt or leach 
Vlunders round about a meaning,” Pj 
To mix ignorantly and by groſs miſt 
* He blunders and contounds ll theſe lag. 
ther.“ Stilling ſieet. TEST 

BLU/NDER, 8. [from the verb] : 2 nh 
miſtake, applied both to actions 21d wn 
and carrying with it the idea of bros and ri 


with upon, to become common; to become 


culous ſtupidity, | 
| BLU /NDERBUSS, s. [rom «ni 


B L U 


| thunder, and b/c, or 

BY. lg R— from > doh” 
_ ky Yi \ noiſe, and bu/ſe, a tube | a kind of 
tp fuſce, whoſe barrel is generally made 
we 6 .. may be charged with ſeveral 
pf brals, Figuratively, a perſon guilty of groſs 


ts. c et hs 
ye diculout miſtakes either in actions or 


0 L/NDERER, S. [from blunder and er | 
de who cannot diſtinguiſh one thing from 
WE. . cr; one who is guilty of groſs and ridi- 
ons miftakes either in action or language. 

; "BLUNT, Ad}. [according to Skinner from 
A emp, Belg. | applied to the point or edge of a 
eon, that which will not pierce or cut, on 
WE. uot of its thickneſs, oppaſed to tharp 3 
( ccient in politeneſs or behaviour; void of 
ceremony or politeneſs; not eafily to be pene- 


rated. I find iny heart hardened and b/unt 


bes impreſſions. Pope. 5 
ro BLU/NT, V. A. [from the noun] to 


i the ſharpneſs of the edge or point of any | 


Weapon, ſo as to kinder it from piercing. Fi- 
WS: ucatively, to leſſen the violence of any paſſion, 
( >): not his love.“ Shateſp. 

W LUNTLY, Adv. [from blunt and ,] 
1 erplied to edge tools, not able to pierce or cut. 
opplied to behaviour, without ceremony, po- 
hieneſs, elegance, or elocution. 


BLU/NTNESS., S. [from blunt and neſs, ] 
unt of edge, point, or ſharpneſs, applied to 
espons. Plainneſs, abruptneſs, want of ce- 
WE cmony, or politeneſs, applied to manners. 


— r 8 * 7 
N ta ble Nos nes pe; 
t e727 Vu . 


lot or ſtain. Figuratively, a defeft. 

To BLUR, V. A. [from the noun | to ef- 
(ace, eraſe, or render a thing imperceptible 
WF jeuratively, to ſtain, applied to credit, beha- 
viour, or reputation. | | | 
declare, without conſideration, or notwith- 
ſtanding caution to the contrary. Uſed with 
the particle out. 
Halerv. c 


To BLUSH, V. N. [3lefſen, Belg. to grow 


herged with any thing which excites ſhame, 
or ſeeing any thing immodeſt. Figuratively, 
o bear the colour of a bluſh. Uſed with ar be 
fore the cauſe. © Bluſb at your vices.” Calamy, 
BLUSH, S. [from the verb} a redneſs of 
be cheeks occaſioned by the conſciouſneſs of 
ſome defect, or the ſight of ſomę unchaſte ob- 
ett, Figuratively, any red colour. The 
oſes bluſh ſo rate. Craſbazo. With the word 
% 2 ſudden appearance, or at firſt ſight, 
„ Obviouſly, and at f, blufo, appear to con- 
tain, Cc.“ Locke, | 
To BLU/STER, V. N. from b/zs, Iſl. to 
blow; biæſt, Sax. a blaſt of wind] to roar, 2p 
plied to the noiſe of the wind in a ſtorm, Fi- 
Buratively, to make 2 noiſe, bully, hector, 
ſwagger, or be tumultuous through a vain per- 
lualion or conceit of a perſon's importance, 


BLU'STER, S. [from the verb | the roat- 


BLUR, S. [borra, Span, a blot. Skinner || 


| 


To BLURT; V. A. to ſpeak, diſcover, or 
Blurt out thoſe words.“ 


red] to redden, or grow red in the face at being 


BOA 

ing noiſe occaſioned by the violence of the 
wind, Figuratively, the height or noiſy tur- 
bulence of anger, or vain conceit. 

BLU/STERER, S. [from bluſter and er] 
a perſon who makes a great noiſe trom a con- 
ceiied opinion of his own importance; a 
bully. | 5 


BLU/STROUS, Adj. applied to the wind, 


making a great noiſe from its violence. Ap- 


plied to perſons making a noiſe, aud aſſuming 


the airs of thoſe who are of ſome importance. 

BMI, S. a note in muſic. 

BO, Interj. a word uſed to excite terror ; 
according to Sir William Temple, from Be, 
an old northern captain, whoſe very looks 
terrified his enemies. 5 e 


BOAR, S. [formerly ſpelt bore; bar, or 


bere, Sax. beer, Belg. eber, Teut, oro , 
Rull. ] the male hog. 53 


BOAR-SPEAR, S. a ſpear uſed in hunt- 


ing wild boars, 


BOARD, S. | bord, Sax. a table, or houſe, 
bred, S. a plank, bourd, Goth. bu: dd, Brit, 
a table] a piece of timber ſawn thin for the uſe _ 
of building, when thick it is called a plant; a 
table. A table, round which a council or com- 
mittee fits; hence the council bard ; the board 


of works, Figuratively, entertainment, diet, 


or food.“ May Ceres bleſs thy board.” Prior. 
The deck, or floor of a ſhip. Uſed with 


on, within the ſhip. Joined to with;ut, as 
without beard, out of the ſhip. With over, 
over tne tides of the ſhip, or out of the ſhip 
into the ſea, 
S/ipt ly the board, is to lip by the fides of a 


ſhip. To make a board, is to turn the ſhip to 


the windward, To make a good board, is uſed 
ot a fhip when advanced much to the wind- 
ward at one tack. 5 


firſt attempt; from the French aberder guel- 
u un. To cover with boards, 


Ward. | 3 
To BOARD, V. N. [from Eurdd, Brit. 


and bord, Sax. a table or houſe] to live and 


diet at a houſe; to place a perſon as a boarder 
at a houſe. „% 8 ITE hs 


BOAR/D-WAGES, 8. [from board, im- 
plying food, and wvages] money allowed fervants _ 


to find themſelves in victuals. 
BOA/RDER, S. {| from board and er,] one 


who diets, or eats at another's table, at a 


| ſettled rate; a ſcholar that lives in the maſter's 


houſe, and eats at his table, 


BOA'RDING SCHOOL, S. a ſchool 


where the ſcholars live with, and are found in 


victuals by the maſter, | | ENS 
BO A/RISH, S, {from boar and i/c, Sax, or 


iſs, Goth. ] of the nature of, or like a boar. 


Figuratively, fierce, cruel, ſavage, furious, and 
void of every principle of humanity, _ 
BOA/RISHNESS, S. [from ovariſh and 


reſs| the furious ſavage quality of a boar. 


1.4 Figuratively, 


% Threwed him over-board,” 


To BOARD, V. A. [from the noun] to 
enter a ſhip by ſorce; to attack or make the 


＋ / To board it 
&p to the wind, is to turn a ſhip to the wind- 
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BOB BOD 
Figuratively, want of delicacy, kindneſs, pity, {wiſe a round white tape, uſed by the ladie 
and bümanity. 3 running ſtring for their apians, cps 62, A 
To BOAST, v. M. C54, Brit.] to diſplay] BO/ECHERRY,S.agame among ch. 
one's abilities in a proud, aſſuming, and vain][ wherein a cherry is Wade by a Th 
manner; to magnify, exalt, or be proud of.“ | which they ſtrive to bite, or get int h 
: O AST, S. the thing 4 perſon is proud of ; | mouths. 272 Y 
the caule of a perſon's pride z a vain and con- BO/BTAIL, S. [from bob cut, and tal 
ceited oiſplay, OE ED dog which has his tail cut eff entirely all 
| PO/ASTER, 8. [from Logſt and er] one hort; hence the adjective Bobtal'd. 1 
who makes a pompous diſpiay of his advan- | BO/CARDO, S. in Logic, the fifth moles 
tages, whether they con{;t in power, wealth, | the fiſt figure of ſyllogiſms, w . 


| . . 2 FS. . Frag herein the fü 5 into 
learning virtue, or religion. propaiition 18 particular and negative; the k NR 


covers 
meier 
; . ufact 
W to 1:94 
WE Sub; 
wan 
» cha. 
n 


- 


= | 8 | , : rms 

BO{ASTEUL, Adj. {from Loaf and ſill] |cond unive:fal and affirmative ; thi thin n "BC 

inclined or ſubject to brag ; ofentatiour*, concluſion, particular and negative; ant cover 
BO ASTIN CL, Adv. | from boaſting and | middle term the labjeCt of the firkt ; 6 


in { 10 N and feu BC 
ty] in ſuch a manner as to brag of; or difplay | propoſitions, 1 7 


with vein conceit, and pompous expreſſions-. BOC AIN SE, 8. [Fr.] a Kind of gun 5 ten 
BOAT, S. [| ber, bate, Sax, cot, o:, Belg. linen cloth; buckram, „ i 


and Teut. bad, Brit. Lateaa, Fr.] a ſinell open To BODE, V. A. [hodian, Sax. ] to capie 
veſſel, com monly wrought or moved dy Oals, the knowledge of ſome furure event, app 


| ora 
intended chieſly for rivers and lakes. When|to an omen; to portend, uled both in A din "T 
rowed by one man, Called a ſculle-?; when by | and bad ſenſe. „ * 
two, named ogrs, by the Londoners, {| BOD*EMENT, S. {from Lede] figns fu. WAA fy b: 
| B'OATMAN or BOATSMAN, S. he that | ſhewing ſome ſuture event, uſed both of wo * ied 
manages, or works a boat. | land bad events. ors | 2 


BOfATSWAIN, S. [ſrom &cat and fwwain, | BO DICE, S. [from Bodies plural of i 
| of ſwvar, Sax. a keeper, bali tain, Sax.] anf ſtays, or 4 kind of wajſtcoat laced beit, 
officer on board a hip, who has charge of all | made of leather, and worn by country wang 
Her rigging, takes care of the long boat, and | next to their ſhifts, 5 e Neg 
her furniture, ſteering her by himſelf z calls] BO/DILESS, Adj. I from body ant leſe,$u, 
out the ſeveral gangs and their companies to|or /ziſe, Cimb. implying negation, abſea 
their watches, àud other offices, and puniſhes or want] that which has no 
all offenders that are ſentenced by the captain real; immaterial. | 
- or a Sourb-martiale 5 ah nh, _ BODILY, Asi. that which conſiſts of, 
To BOB, V. A, from bobo, Span. fooliſh | belongs to, matter ; that which belongs bolt 
or filly according to Skinner] to conquer, or | body. Real, oppoſed to chimerical, © Brow 
drub. In their own land beaten, bold, and | to bodily act.“ Shakcſp. 1 | 
thump'd.” Shakeſp, To cheat, or deprive by | BOY/DILY, Adv. | from bedy and )] ind 
Fraud and cunning ; © Gold and jewels that I| a manner as to be united to the body, or matte 
bebbed from him.“ Sate p. Theſe ſenſes corpore ally. . 
ſeem now obſolete, „„ BO DEIN, S. [Brit. boddikin, Tent, 14. 
To t OB, V. N. applied to any body, which] minutive noun, implying a ſmall body, Sth. 
being hung or ſuſpended by a firing, plays ner] an inſtrument with a ſmall blade, ul 
x backwards and forwares ; to play or ſwing | ſharp point, to make holes with; au inn; e 
| h againſt a thing. A birth-day jewel bobbing | ment formed like a needle with a Jong ox, ers 
at their ears,” Dryd, © Againſt her lip I bob.” | uſcd by females to run a ribbon or ſt3inginu Wl 
Milt. To give a perſon a hunch or puſh with | apron or other parts of their dreſe, and forme: 
the elbow, by way of ſignal, or to make him ly uſed in confining and tying up their hat 
take notice of any particular, h BODY, [bedige, Sax, ftature, bad, bit. 
BOB, S. [from the verb neuter} a jewel or |a tabernacle or dwelling, the body being th 
other ornament which hangs looſe from the | tabernacle or dwelling of the ſoul, or of bu 


body; into 


ö car; the word or ſentence repeated at the end | Teut, a covering in the ſame ſenſe] in Pl. eſs 
. of every verſe or ſtanza of a ſong; a blow, | fics, a ſolid, extended, palpable ſubſtance, 0 a7 
hunch, or pyſh with the elbow, fitſelf merely paſſive, and indifferent either Wo 
' BOB, S. from bab, to cut] a ſhort peruke. | motion or reſt, but capable of any ſort of mb A 
 BO/BBIN, S. ſbobine, Fr. from bombyx, | tion, or any kind of forms, compoſed of pit 5 
Lat.] a ſmall piece of wood turned in the form ticles infinitely bard, ſs as never io wel l 1 
of a cylinder, with a little border jutting out | break into pieces, In Anatomy, that pn 3 
at each end, and bored through its lengrh to | an animal compoſed of bones, muſcles, nete I 
ſcrew a ſmall iron ſpindle, and to wind thread, | canals, and juices, The real exiſlence dt k 
worſted, filk, Sc. upon; the ſmall reed put in | thing or its completion, in opoofition » i A 
the hollow of a fſhutile, round which the | image, ſhadow, repreſentation, or type Y | A 
thread or tilk is wound to make the woof; a{ the body is of Chriſt.“ Coloff. ii. 17. A colts . 


fall neat turned ftick, round gvhich the | tion ot perſons united by ſome common we 


thread is wound to make bore Jace with; like- charter. Applied to dreſs, chat patt *. 


. TP 
tb body, “ The lech of a coat.” The 
eee. oſe a ſtuff or other ma- 
= :: materials whieh compo: d body.” Applied 
bee, „ Paper of + 200d body.” Applies 
I ph vors, ſtrentzth. Wine of a good body. 
B 80 6 e « A metalline body. Bayie. The 

- 92 U .* 
n art 
wan er chief 2 | . 
2] kt A perfect ſyſtem, or that which 
WE ins all the branches 2 THREE 7 
5 Fi ly of givinity.“ A body ot aus. 15 

5 . PO/DY, V. A. to produce; to tring 
MM e „Imagination bodies forth the 
2 Pa 1ni0 being; 24 33 y dei 
N 2] lorms of things unknown, «) WW: . 5 
SF "BODY-CLOATHS, 8. the cloaths which 
IP cover a horſe's body, when dieted, Se. 
3 BOG, S. [from beg, Iriſh, ſoft, bocgan, 

5 D | | | as 
Peg. t0 bend, Lucca, Ital. a hole] a moiſt rot- 
WE cn pot of earth, which finks and gives way 
N plants puirified by ſome ſpring 3 a marſh or 
6 "4A morais. 8 : ] R | i 
ee bos Fer ro art, run, or 
WE 1 back at the fight of a terrifying object, 
a with the par:icle at, to heſitate ; 10 
* doubt; to difſemble 3 to be guilcy of preva- 
ation; or to plzy taſt and looſe, Uſed with 
WE the particle 20icb, © lr was time to boggle with 
WE tbe word.“ 


WE 01100 tull of doubts; a featfol or timorous 
eren. : 55 
WE C/G-TROTTER,S. one who lives in a 


WE bogey country. 


Ec 
bed teas which comes from China, and is the 


nme plant, and differ only according tothe 
(aon of gathering; and the method of drying. 
. After it is gatherec, it is dried in pans over a 
* fire, and rolled up in the ſorm we have it, by 
We perſon employed for that purpoſe ; the juice 
oil of the plant, which then moiſtens his 
Wands, being of ſo corroding a nature, that it 
cen cats into his fleſh, and produces the 
ne effect as a cauſtic, Bohea tea is very 


. Er vicea ble, and where it agrees with a perſon, 
th: rrcels all other vegetables for preveating 
4, RT <<pine's or dulineſs ; for taking off weari- 
by cs or fatigue ; for raifing the ſpirits, corro- 
„ning the memory, and other faculties, 
0 _ hich depend on a due temperature of the 
m. la, if uſed chiefly in an afiernoon, drank 


moderately, and not too hot, as is the general 
uſtom. J). 8 
OH E/ MIA, in general, includes the king- 
pm of Bohemia Proper, the duchy of Sile- 
4 and marquiſate of Moravia, lying all to. 
einer in the form of a lozenge. It is bounded 


Bat ©) Auſtria and Bavaria on the S. Brandenburg, 
lle be electorate of Saxony, and Luſatia, on the 
6g - the palatinate of Bavaria, and another part 
1 


af a thing. The body of 


BOG'GLER, S. [ from boggle and er] a 


W :0/3GY, Adj. [from beg] abounding in 
F bogs, partaking o! the nature or quolity of a 


50/ HEA, 1 & [vent Jui, Chin] one of the 


WE (:cond gathering ; for all tees row om the 


B O1 


min. N. being about 300 miles in length 
and 250 in breadth. It formerly included 
Lufatia, till it was granted by the houſe of 
Auſtria to the eleQoral houſe of Saxony. 
And the greateſt part of this kingdom was 
taken in the year 1741 by the king of Pruſſia, 
who ſtill poſſeſſes Sileſia, it having-been ſince 
cecel to him by the queen of Hungary, Bo- 


than in ſome other places under the ſame la- 
iitude z and yet the air is not healthy, eſpe- 


cially between Bohemia Proper and Moravia, 


and towards the S, and E. parts of Bohemia, 
lies more open to the N. and W. Its princi- 
Viſtuia, Moraw, Teyn, and Igla. Its reve- 
munibus annis. | 3 3 

lently agitated with heat; to have its particles 
let into aV.olent motion by fire, and ſo to be 


to water. 


water, or other fluids, to have its contents ſo 


tarefied by heat, as to take up a larger dimen- 
ſion than before, and to run over the ſides of _ 

| a veſſel, | „„ 1 
To BOIL, V. A. to dreſs victuals in water 


boiled over a fire. 


bolled. 


of tuel piling the pores of the veſlel, mix 
with the liquid, and meeting with a reſiſtance 


of fire, continual'y ſtriking on thoſe at the 
both by its impulſe, and by their own rarefac- 


the upper ſurface muſt, by their own ſpecific 


of water's being ſooner hot than at the 
bottom, and a perſon's being able to move 


on the bottom, without receiving any hurt. 
The air thus diminiſhing the ſpecific gravity 
of water, ſo as to make it mount not only in 
water, but likewiſe air, we henct are enabled 
to account for the ſteam or ſmoak. The par- 
ticles of air dilated and expanded thus by heat, 


F ! Saxony, on the W. Poland and Hungary on. 


ties 


the E. It lies between lat. 48 deg, and $2 


hemia being an inland country, and remote 
from the fea, the cold is more intenſe here 


on account of woods and mountains, though it 
pol rivers are, the Elbe, Muldaw, Egra, Oder, 


nues are recxoned at about 1,400,001, com- 


able to ſcald any thing immerſed in it, applied 
| Figuratively, hot; to move with 
a violent motion, like that of boiling water; 
to be placed in boiling water, to dreſs vic- 
tuals by boiling. To boil over, applied to 


BOI'LER, S. from bil and er] one Who . 
boils any ching; a veſſel in which 3 thing is | 


BOILING, s. [in Phyſics] the particles 


here ſufficient to deſtroy their motion, they 
communicate it to the water; hence ariſes a 
ſmall inteſtine motion in the particles of that 
fluid; but the firſt cauſe ſtill continuing, that 
motion is increaſed till the agitation of the 
water becomes ſenſible : but now the particles 
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loweſt ſurface of the water, will impel them, 


tion, vpwards, during which the particles at | 


gravity, be deſc-nding towards the bottom; 
which will eafily account for the ſurface 


a veſſel of boiling water by putting his habd 


moving upwards, will meet and coaleſce in 
their aſcent, by which means great quanti- 


— — — — 


wee of fire whatever, 


| Irapndent, rude, applied to the behaviour. 
| Licentious, or too free, applied to words. Le- 
vel, ſmooth, even, applied by ſaicors to fitu- | 


_ BO'LD-FACED, Adj. impudent, not 


rage, intrepidity, undauntedneſs. Having 


30. 
ties of water will riſe and fall alternately, or, | 
in other words, the water will boz] ; but the 
heat continuing, and the rarefation increaſing, 
the water will now be too much for the vetlel 
to contain, and will cenſequently ſwell over 
Us fides, which the vulgar call ooiling over, 
It muſt however be added, that when water 
hotls, it cannot be rendered hotter by any de- 


BOI'STEROUS, S. f*;ftry, Pol. rapid, 
vehement, or furious, by/fer, Belg. ] violent, 
furious, vehement, or flormy, Roaring, ap- 


_ plied to the wind. Figuratively, furious, | 


warm, hot, outrageous. Applied to perſons, 
violent. e 
 BO/ISTEROUSLY, Adv. | from boifferous 
and y] in a violent manner; furiouſly, _ 
BO'jiSTEROUSNESS, S. | from boifterous 
and neſs] the ſtate or quality of being furious, 
tumultuous, turbulent, and Rormy, _ 
BOLD, Acj. [baid, Sax. bulth, Goth. 
Faude, Belg. baldo, Ital. bald, Teut.] not 
hindered from an undertaking, either by the 
threats of others, or the cifficuliies attending 
it; daring, brave, courageous, fearleſs. 


ation. Bold, acccfiible coaſts.” Hoevel. 
To ma be bold, to take the liberty or freedom. 

To BOL DEN, V. A. {from bold to grow 
bold; to make bold; to diſpel a per fon's fears 
or doubss. EO | 


Hewing any ſigns of ſhame by the counte- 
nance, 85 | 5 | 

 BO'LDLY, Adv. from beld and y] con- 
gdently; with allurance z impudently. 


BO/LDNESS, S. | from bold and neſs] cou- 


| to f\-parate flour from bran, 


BOM 


bel, Run, a ſleeping place] a lon 


al tick! 
filled with feathers, flocks, SE. re 3 1 
to ſupport or raife a perſon's head 


word FT 


Applied to dreſs, a pad made uſe tuo ö 5 bon 
tome deformity, In Surgery, a $a 5 Wy 1 
piece of linen doubled, laid, or nr, * 
a wound. | wl bon 

Teo BO/LSTER, v. A. to fem, 
raiſe a perſon's head with a bolſter, bk E 0 


gery, to force or keep the lips of 


a Wong 3 8 
cloſe, by means of a compreſs, Fame 5 * 
to ſupport or maintain. 11 line 
BOLT, . [ bellt, Brit, boult, Belg. 905 84 5 
Gr.] a dart ſhot from a croſs bow j liehtrin, BS pom: 


a thunder-bolt ; a ſhort piece of iron maten * B 


faſten doors; a ſpot, obſtacle, impeg; = 
| pechnen, Fl 
To BOLT, V.A. {from the noun] of. =... 
ſten with a bolt; to fling out; to ſpeak u. rope 


out heſitation. ** When vice can bolt herz. RS 3B 


guments.“ Milton. Figuratively, to (after 3» a ſm 
The pins which bolr this frame,” Be. op 
/:n. To ſeparate the fine from the mark =P me 
of a thing with a ſieve, from blutir, Fr. c ſrom 


now had Balted all the flour.” Ta d 3 


Figuratively, to ſeparate truth from tay +: 
by rigorous examination. Time and nm pe 
will bolt out the truth.“ LEH. * kind 

To BOLT, V. N. to ſpring out with e 
denneſs; to ſtart out with the quickneß ian. 
arrow; to come ina hurry, or without dt E of fo 
conſideration. Uſed with the word % RS 5: 
«© Hoiting out upon the ſtage,” “ „ 

BC/LT-ROPE, S. the rope on which Soth 
(ail of a ſhip is faſtened. _ bie 


BOLTER, S. {from belt] to ſeparzte m Mett 
a ſieve; a ſicve to ſeparate finer from cu bet! 
parts, peculizrly applied to that made dt nor 
=” 
BO/LT- HEAD, S. fin Chemiſtry] a lay io 
ſtraight- necked glaſs veſſel uſed in diftil) tim dee. 


EO'LSTER, + 


therefore 6c/dnefs to enter, ©c.” Peb. x. 19. See MATRASS . __ Bi 
he power to ſpeak or do what we intend, | BO/LTING-HOUSE, S. [from eee 
before others, without fear or diſorder, Injfift, and boſe] the place where meal is fit, BF Bl 
| A bad ſenſe, a reſolution to do or ſpeak any [or ſeparated from the bran. 1 . 
thing before others, though conſcious of its] BO/LTSPRIT, S. See BOWSPRIT, 50 
being wrong or indecent; impudence. BO/LUS, S. [Lat.] in Pharmacy, a nl ate; 
BOLE, S. | bolus, Lat.] the trunk of a cine made into a ſort mais, about the ſed E BO 
tree. Up went all the bs and bows.” [a nutmeg, to be taken at once. _ ola, 
Ctatm. A meaſure about fix Engliſh quarters.“ BOMB, S. | bon:bas, Lat.] formerly 21nd BO 
In Natural Hiſtory, and Pharmacy, a ponde- |noiſe, “ A little flat noiſe in the room, bi an f 
| 3ous different coloured earth and ſome marle, fa great bemb in the chamber beneath,” , 50 
but leſs fat than clay, ſomewhat ſeluble in the In Gunnery, a hollow ball of caſt iton, bl inder 
mouth, of a rough taſte, and flats when} with whole power and nails, pieces of in berg 
handled. Armenian bo'e, is a poride rons, far, Se. furpiſhed with a vent for a ſuler 0 BO 
friable earth, of an aſtringent e, of a co- | wooden tube, replete with combuſtible matt lare; 
Jour between red and yelluw, uin Ar- to be thrown out of a mortar-piece, BO 
EN EE MERE | To BOMB, V. A. [from the noun]to# le ſla 
 BOYLIS, S. [Lat.] in! 7 tv, attack with, or ſhoot bombs again; obne EO 
great fiery ball, ſwittly ß B O/MBARPD, 8. [hombarda, Lit, n ſave 
air, generally drawine a „ bus, Lat. a bomb, and ardeo, Lat. to ft curit 
BOLL, S. [in Pot pee of artillery uſed before the inventd BO 
ſtem. | | | 1 carnmn, exceeding ſhort and thick, one 
To BOLL, v. N io BO/MFARD, V. A. {from the you 0 
flax wes bolied,”” 1 . "Ng bombs into a town 5 do attack wil a 
ke : ' 1 Itle 


„ wk 


1 
fp — I * $ 7 J 
iN 4 N B 4 


eseigeer who fires or directs che throwing of 
g or 
WE bombs ut of the mortars. 


POMBA'RDMENT, 8. [from bombard] 


5 F — . 
4 an attack made upon à city, Sc, by throwing 
* bombs 1nto it. 


wrote hombazeen, from bombicinus, Lat. ſilk- 
en! a fight Glken manufacture, uſcd for 
| 1 mo 4/ST, S. high, pompous and ſwel- 
bos exprefions, without any meaning. 
 $0B4'ST, Adi. [from the poun] pom- 
WS .... (norous, but conveving mean ideas. 
> no. CiEs T. S. from bamb and cheſt] 
® a cheſt filled wich gunpowder and bombs, and 
placed under eround in order to blow it up, 
WE ther with thoſe that are upon it. 
donn KETCH, or BOMB VESSEL,S. 
aan velſel, ſtrongly built, being ſtrength- 
WS cc wich large beams, to bear the ſhock of 


WS. mortar at ſea, when bombs are to be thrown 


WE (om it into a town. 1 . 
= 0NA-ROBA, S. [Tal. a fine gown] a 
© roman of the town, a proſtitute. | 5 
= ONA/SUS, [Lat.] in Natural Hiſtory, a 
is of buff lo, or wild bull. 
= 0N-CHRE'TIEN, S. [Fr. good chri- 
(Je pear, fo called perhaps from the name 
et ome gardener. 


cab. barcerdan, Per. to bind] any thing 
bich confines a perſon's arms fo, that he has 


\ Snot the free uſe of them; cords, or chains; 
« WES it which holds the parts of a thing together; | 


os, joining, or connexion. Figuratively, 
opuvny, impriſonment, leſs of liberty; obli— 
ee by which a perſon obliges himſelf to 
# perivrm certain acts, under a penalty ſpecified 
herein. | Ry 5 
oN, Adj. [from gab:nden, Sax.] not 
e; in a fate of- livery. ::: 
= PONDAGE, S. [from end] ſlavery; a 
ee wherein a perſon is Ceprived of liberty, 
DO/ND-MAID, S, [from bond, bound, or 
ſaved, and maid] a woman or female ſlave. 


Joud . S. {from bond and man | a 
bi man Have, DET Ee apes 
} . 1 

Fe dO/ND-SERVANT, S. a perſon who js 

ill inder bond to ſerv? his maſter, and is not at 

i, iberty to quit him. 51 | 

ee U. 


BOND SERVICE, S. the condition of a 
ave; {lzvery, „ 


BOND. SLAVE, 3 perſon in inextrica- 
le ſlavery. | | | 


bath | LOND'S-MAN, 8. [from bond and man] | 
, nm awe; a perſon who has gived his bond as 
un] curity for another. — 3 
vent LOND S-WOMAN, S. a woman ſlave; 
ve Wn0 nas given her bond for ſecurity. 
* 30 NE, 8. ban, Sax. bein, Teut. and III. 
Lu Belg.] in Anatomy, a white, hard, 
10 rüde intenſible lubllance, ſupporting and 


L 1 Bob ARDVER, S. | from bembard] che 


l - 
BOMBA/SIN, S. [Fr. pronounced as if 


F | BOND, S, [ bond, bonda, Sax. band:, Goth. | 
i, Per. and 10, from 6::4an, Sax. and 


ation. A tye, applied to alliance. In Law, | 


BO N | 
Arengthening the body like beams and pillary 
in a building; defending ſome of the more eſ- 
ſential parts, as the brain; giving thape to the 
human fabric, and aſſiſting it in its motion, 
The bones conſiſt of lamellæ running length- 
wiſe, and arched over at their ends. The wiſ- 
dom and benevolence of Providence is very 
conſpicuous in their formation, The number 
of bones in a human fabric are reckoned to be 


245, excluſive of the offa ſeffamoides, which 


amount to 48 more. To make no bones, is to 
make no ſcruple, alluding tothe readineſs with 
which a dog devours a bone. Jo give a perſon a 
bore to pick, a low phraſe, for laying an obſtacle 


in a perſon's way; or ſuggeſting ſomething 


which may perplex him. A bone of conten- 


tion, a cauſe of ſtrife. Bones, in the plural, 


are uſed figuratively for dice. 


To BONE, V. A. to take the bones out of 


ns 


BO/NE-LACE, s. a cheap fort of flaxen | 


lace, wove by bobbins made of bones. 
BO/NELESS, Ad]. [from bone and leſs] 


that which has no bones. Applied to the - 


Shakeſp. 


To BO/NESET, V.N, [from Bone and ſe] 
in Surgery, to ſet a broken bone in ſuch a po- 
ſition that the two ends may meet and grow 


together; to reduce a diſlocated bone into its 


Wiſeman. | 


BONESE/TTER, s. [ from boreſet and er] 
one who applies himſelf peculiarly to ſet bro- 


ken or diſlocated bones. | 


BO/NGRACE, S. {bonnegrace, Fr. a good 
grace or an air] a jorehead-cloth, generally 


worn by infants, 


the head; a cap; or outward covering made 


lin, without a ditch, having a parapet of earth 


| from three to 12 feet high, and from 30 to 36 
feet thick. Bonnet & pretre, or a prieſt's cap, 


an out-work with three ſaliant angles, and two 


order to make more way in light winds, or 
calm weather, 55 3 
BO/NNILY, Adv. [from bonny and ly] in 


a gay manner; handſomely. 


b iss, 8. Thom lng and]. 
the quality of appearing say; handſome, or | 


plump. 1 OE | 
BONN, Adj. (rom bon maſculine, bonne 
feminine, Fr. good] gay, chearful, handſome, 
young. | 5 3 
BO“ NUM MAGNUM, S. [Lat. a great 
good] in Gardening, a ſpecies of pear. 
B/ONY, Adj. [from bone] having the pro- 


done. 
BOO'BY, 


proper place. One pretending to boneſetting,”? 


BO'NNET, S. Bonet, Fr.] a covering for : 


of ſilk, worn inſtead of a hat by the ladies, 
In Fortification, a ſmall work, or little rave- 


inwards, Among Sailors, ſmall fails ſet on 
the courſes, or faſtened to the bottom of the 
mizzen, mainſail, or foeſail of a ſhip, when 
they ate too narrow to cloath the maſt, or in 


perties, or conſiſting of bone; abounding in 
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B O O 
BO OB, S. a dull, heavy, ſtupid, or con- 
temptible fellow. 3 
BOOK, S. [Iſrom bec, Sax. boch, Teut. 
Bock, Belg. bock, Dan. of bog, Run. a beech, 
books conſiſting anciently of thimpieces of 
wood, or the bark of the beech-tree, which 
was preferred by the northern nations, on ac- 
count of its abounding more than any other 
tree in their parts, and ſplitting eaſier into 
thin pieces. Wormius's Dan. Antiq.] a com- 
poſition of ſome perſon, deſigned to commu— 
nicate ſomething he has diſcovered or collected 
to the public, and of a length ſufficient to 
wake a volume; a collection of papers ſewed | 
or bound, intended to he wrote on ; the divi- 
non of an author's ſubject. The firſt book 
Ve divide into ſections.“ Purnet. Uſed 
with the particle in, and the perſonal pronouns 
Eis or my, to be much eſteemed or valued by a 
erſon. I was ſo much in bis bscks, that, | 
Sc. Addiſ. Without book, applied to the 
| . . LE 
public delivery of a preacher, by the mere 
ſtrength of memory, | „ 
To BOOK, V. A. [from the noun] to en- 
ter or write any thing in a boo. 
BOOK BINDER, S one who ſews the 
ſheets together, and fixes them to a cover of 
doards, or leather, Sc. See BINDER. 
BOOK FUL, Adj. one who is full of opi- 
nions gleaned from books, without having 
either digeſted what he has read, or being able 
to produce any thing of his own. © The beok- 
Jul blockhead, ignorantly read.“ Pope. 1 
___ BO*®KISH, Adj. [from bea and-1Þ] very 
fond of books, ſtudy, or rezding; pedantic, 
_ Generally uſed in a bad ſenſe, and as a term 
JJ rOCT 
BO/OKISHNESS, S. [from beokifh and 
neſs] a great ſondneſs for books; too intenſe 
an application to ſtudy. Uſed ſometimes as a 
reproach, or term of contempt. | 
 BOO'K-KEEPER, S. a clerk employed 


| 
p 


in a compting- houſe to regiſter the tranſacti- 


ons daily carried on, and able to methodiſe 
them ſo, that His patron may at any time 
know the true ſtate of his afiair. 
BOOK-KEFPING, S. the art of keeping 
accounts, or regiſtering a perſon's tranſaQi- 
ons. e e 
BOOK -LEARNED, Adj. [from be and 
lrarn] converſant in books, but not in men; 
one that reads much, but is a perſon of no 
parts or invention. Uſed as a term of re- 
proach. „„ | . 
BOO'K-LEARNING, S. improvement or 
learning to be acquired from books, oppoſed 
to that which may be obtained by the exerciſe 
of a man's own faculties. 5 


' BOO/K-WORM, S. in Natural Hiſtory, 


{ neſs] clowniſhneſs ; rudeneſs of behai 


BOO 
uſed to ſpread out the clue of t ; 
main fail, or fote-ſail; a bale in 
baſkets, ſet as a mark to ſhew the ſailo 0 
to ſteer in a Channel, when the Vie boy 
overflown; a bar of timber laid a-cro{ os, 
bour, to fecure its entrance. 0% 
BOON, S. [from bene, Sax, 2 
If). a requeſt or prayer] a gift, 
tained by having requeſted or ſue; for it 
BOON, Adj. [bon, Fr. good] merry; 

„ Heightened as with wine, jocuns 4 
boon.” Par. Left. Generally uſed with le 
word companion. 3 
BOOR, S. [beer, Belg. gebure, Say, }, 
Teut.] a rude unpoliſhed NR 
clown. | 1 5 
1 7 Adj. [ baworiſch, Teut. ber 
Belg. | without any breeding or nat: ; 
rude; clowniſh. : RD a 
| BOO/RISHLY, Adv. [from booriſy an N 
in an unpolite, rude, and clowniſh Manner, 


BOO/RISHNESS, Adv. [irom booriſ in 


oon, or ben 


To BOOT, V. A. [beaten, Belg, to nk] 
to be of ſervice or advantage; to Profit; 9 
enrich, ſerve, or accumulate, « J with 
thee with what gift befide—that modeſty cy 
beg.” Shateſp. 1 „ 

| BOOT, S. [bota, bote, Sax. a compenl. 
adverbial expreflion, fimplying, befides, o 
__——_ : 

| BOOT, S. [bottas, Arm. Betas, Bri, 1 
ſhoe, botte, Fr.] a leather covering worn ow 
the legs and feet, and vied by thoſe who rg 
on horſeback ; a leather receptacle unter 


coach- box, uſed for carrying boxes or otty 


parcels, 3 

To BOOT, . [from the noun] topu 
„ TE en mp ie | 
— BO'OTED, Part. with boots on the ly 
in boots. EE „„ 
BOOTCATCHER, S. the perſon vhy 
pulls off boots at an inn, Es 
BO'OTES,S.{ Lat, Jin Aſtronomy, then: 
of a northern conſtellation of fixed fin 
conſiſting of 55 according to Flamſtead; on 
of which called Ar@urus, is of the fit 
magnitude, i 

BOOTH, S. [Bath, Brit. bags, 81. l 
Dan. bud, Perſ. buda, Luſ. and Pol.] a tot 
built of boards, or boughs, to be uſed in 
ſhort time. DE ol a pn 
| BOO'T-HOSE, S. a ftocking worn intel 
of boots; ſpatter-daſhes ; or Welch-boots 

BOO'TLESS, Adj. [from bt, profit, f. 
leſs, of leaſe, Sax. laus, Goth. and leiſe, Cid 
[implying want, abſence, or negation] 
which will not produce any advantage ot fe 


2 mite or worm which preys upon books. Fi- fit; unavailing; unſucceſsful, « ] hajelt 
guratively, a perſon immoderately fond of | him 4ocrleſs home.“ Shakeſp. 


reading; one who applies himſelf too intenſe- 


ly to ſtudy, 


BOOM, S. beam, Sax. Jax, Belg. Baum, | a leg, with a groove cut in the middle, io f. 


BOO T- TREE, S. an inſtrument cull 
ing of two parts, when joined in the ſhy 


Teut. a tree] among Mariners, a long pole {ceive a quoin, or wedge, which is dror * 


or preſent, Fy | 


ion] gain, profit, or advantage. Ty b | 


B OR 


boot , 


18 pow: 7 

a . ſpoil 0 

F, play bony is to play vr ac unfairly. 
B 


BOOTY, 8. [buet, buit, Belg. beute, Teut. 


*'B O'S 8 

in order to ſtretch or wien a | * He was born for greatneſs,” © Born of the 

Virgin Mary.“ Creed, | 

BO ROUGH, S. [of borhoe, Burig, barb, 

„, Fr. butine, Ital.] that which Surg, Sax. borgo, Ital.] a town or corporation, 
bytte, _—_— "ory bt war; plunder z| which is no city; a town or village which 

s ; things acquired by robbery. | ſends members to parliament. The whole 


number of boroughs amounts to 149, Royal 


O'PEEP, S. the act of thruſting the head | boroughs, are corporations in Scotland, made 


zn gent of a perſon and drawing it back again for the advantage of trade, having commiſſion- 
_ woe, ſometimes uſed as a token of|ers to repreſent them in parliament, Head- 
= 1MMmc 


Fear, and at others a ſign of pleaſantry or borough, the prefident or chairman of a hun- 
: ear; 


dred, choſen to ſpeak, or tranſact affairs in 


BO/RAX, S. [Lat.] a ſalt prepared from 
E the evaporation of water which runs from the 
Copper mines in Bengel or other parts of the 
FPac-Indies; likewiſe an artificial ſalt made of 
dal ammoniac, ver calcined tartar, ſea- ſalt, 
2 m, diſſolved in wine. : 
| 2 RDEL, 8. [bordeel, Teut. bordel, Arm.] 
n houſe of bad fame; or where women of the 
3 n are entertained. | 5 8 
| BORDER, S. [bord, Sax. and Teut. Lor- 
| dure, bord, Ft.] the extremities, or edge of 
mp thing; the extremities, or confines of a 
country; the outer and extreme parts of a gar- 
ment, or head-dreſs; a narrow flip of flowers 
nat the extremity of a flower-bed, Sc. in a 
garden, In Heraldry, an addition on the limb 
© of a ſhield, in form of a hem, or girdle, en- 
| compaſſing it all round, and ſerving as a diffe- 
rence, In Printing, an ornament of flowers, 
| ſcrolls, Sc. ſet round the edges of ſmall com- 
| poſitions, 5 
To BORDER, V. N. to live near to the 
| extremities or confines of a country; to be 
ſituated near. Figuratively, to approach. 
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Tilos. Uſed actively, to ſew a narrow orna- 
ment at the extremities of a thing; to lie 
upon or near. Thoſe parts, which border the 
y To Ti 
BO/RDERER, S. [ from border and er] one 
= who dwells near a place, or in the confines 
ind extremities of a country, 5 
| To BORE, V. A. |borian, Sax. boven, 
Teut. bcorance, Belg.] to wear into a hole; 
to make a hole by any ſharp-pointed inſtru- 


make one's way, alluding to the ſtrength re- 
quired to malt a hole with. ek 


& inſtrument uſed in boring a hole; the dimen- 


to the mouth of a cannon, or other piece of 
artillery, e | 
BORE, the preter of bear. | 

| WERAL S, | from boreas] towards the 
north, „„ Tn To | 
BO/REAS, S. the north wind. . 
BO'RER, S. [from bore and er] an inſtru- 
ment made uſe of to bore holes with; the per- 
ſon who bores. TE = 5 


come into the world; uſed with the particles 


| « All wit which borders upon prophaneneſs.” | 


ment; to puſh forward with violence; to 


BORE, S. the hole made by boring; the| 


fions of a hole or cavity, applied peculiarly | 


To be BORN, V. N. paſſ. [from bear | toſ or in a wild and accidental manner. . 
BOSS, S. % e. Fr.] a ſtud or ornament 


their name. In Pariſhes a kind of head- con- 
table, having others for his aſſiſtants” 
To BORROW, V. A, {[borigan, Sax. boy- 
geben, Belg. borgen, Teut. barger, Dan.] the 
taking money or other things of another, on 
condition of returning it again. Figurative- 
ly, to take ſomething which belongs to ano- 
ther; to alſume a property which belongs to 


ſomething elſe. _ 


BO/RROWER, S. [from berrow and er! 
he that takes money, Ic. of another, on con- 
dition of returning it again; he that uſes what. 


tively, he that adopts the ſentiments of an- 
other, without acknowiedging that they are 
to, applied to writifdgs. ese. 

BO/SC AGE, S. [Fr.] a place ſet with 


trees; a grove or thicket; woods or wood- 


land. In Painting, a picture or landſcape, 
repreſenting woods, I 


BO'SKY, S. {boſpue, Fr.] abounding with 


wood; woody. 


BO/SOM, S. [Bboſome, boſom, Sax. boeſm, 
voſem, Belg. buſem, Teut.] the breaft ; that 
part of the body containing the heart. Figu- 
ratively, the embrace of the arms holding any 


part of any incloſure. The boſom of the 
wood.“ In compoſition, it implies favout ite; 
any thing near or dear to a perſon, or that 
of which he is peculiarly fond; thus bofom- 
intereſt, boſom-friends, boſem-ſecret, 
To BO'5OM, V. A. [from the noun] to 


incloſe in the boſom. Figuratively, to kee] 


ſecret ; to ſurround. _ . 85 
BO/SON, S. [a corruption of boatſwair, 
which ſee} © The merry boſon.” Dryd. 
BO'SPHORUS, S. [from Borg, Gr. an 
ox, and T:pD», a paſſage] in Geography, a 
narrow ſtraght or arm of the ſea, which it 
might be ſuppoſed an ox could ſwim over; at 
preient confined to that of Thrace, called the 


ran or Scythian Boſphorus, called the ſtreights 
of Kapha, or Kiderleri, =o 
_ POSYQUETS, S. {from boſchetro, Ital. a di- 


dening, ſmall groves, or compartments, formed 


in quarters, either diſpoſed in regular rows, 


6, for, and of, 4. He was born to empire. 


| {Failed above the reſt of the work 3 a ſhining 


pro» 


is another's as if it were his own. Figura- 


thing to the breaſt ;- the middle or innermoſt 


ftreights of Conſtantinople ; and the Cimme- 


minutive of boſco, a wood or grove] in Gar- 


of trees, ſhrubs, or tall- growing plants, planted 
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idea. 


tdto a taylor, as a cobler to a ſhoemaker. 


B O T. 
prominence z the prominent part,or that which 
{ticks out of the middle of a thing, or ſhield; 
a thick body, 

BO/SSAGE, S. [from boſs] in * 
ture, a projecting ſtone laid rough in a build- 
ing, to be afterwaxds carved into mouldings, 
arms, Se. 

P O/SVEL, S. [in Botany] a ſpecies of 
ow foot, 

BO'SWORTH, $ in Geography] a plea- 
fant town 1n Lolceftertbire, near which vas 
fought the decifive battle between Heary VII. 


and Richard III. in which the latter was con- 


quered and flain, It has a weekly market 0n 


Wedneſday, and is diſtant from London 90 


computed, and 104 m-afured miles. 
B OTALNIC, or BOTANICAL, Adj. f- 
rau xcg, 12 that which relates to herbs 3 
killed in herbs. 

BO TANIST, S. {from Botany] one who 
Is ſkilled in the nature of plants, and their cul. 

ture; one who applies himſelf peculiarly to 
the ſtudy of vegetables. 

EO/TANOLOGY, S. [Eerandoyun, Gr.] 

a diſcourſe on plants, 


BCI TAN, S. [from Foran, Gr. an \ herd] | 


the ſcience of 'berbs and plants. This ſtudy 
was very little cultivated till Bauhine aroſe 
in the 16th century, and both reduced it to 
method, and inctealed the number of its 
odjects. 

BOT CH, S. Toſs Fr. Jaws, Ital. boetſe, 
Belg. ] a ſwelling, which afterwares encruſts, 
diſcolours the ſkin, and cauſes a diſagreeable 
Figuratively, the part of any work 
clumfily or ill finiſhes, ſo as to diſgrace the 
reſt; ſomething added, or Joined to a thing 1 in 
A clumſy manner. 


To BOTCH, v. A. 1 1 WY 5 


Delg. ] to mend or patch old cloaths in a clumſy 
manner. Figuratively, to mend any thing in 
an aukward manner; to join things together 
which do not ſuit, or agree with one another. 
To merk with puſtules, ſcabs, or blotches. 
BO/TCHER, S. [from botch and er] one 
who mends, or 5 patches on old cloaths, i in 
a clumſy manner; and is the ſame in reſpect 
Figu- 
ratively, a perſon who performs any thing 1 in 
a clumſy and bungling manner. | 
BO'TCHY, Adj. marked with blotches, 
er running ſores. Were not that A rg 
fore,” Shakeſp. 
BOTEH, Adj ¶ beede, IN. butu, 3 Sax. 
Batbur, Cimb. when applied to two perſons 
or things as concerned together, it unites them 
into one collective idea, which implies the 
two. When followed by and, it-impiies ei- 
ther, or one. as weil as the other, © Beth 
morning and afternoon,” Sidney, 
B 0/TRVYOID, Adj. [P:rgveirs, Cr.] in 
* ſhape like a bunch of grapes. 
BOTS, S. | has no fingular, from bitan, 


Sex. ] a ſpecies of mall worms breeding in the 
| entrails of horſes. 


the loweſt part of a thing, Applied: 0 in 


30 
BO TTLx, 8. [ bouteille, Fr.] FT 
with a narrow mouth to cont; 
When made of leather, calleg ley 
bottle; when of glaſs, a glaſs bottle, f 
ratively, a quatt, bottles generally Wi 
that quantity; a bundle of graſs or by. 
rived from the French boteau, 1 ws 
When compounded with other Words, 18 
nifies drinking, as a bottle companioh, 0 
To BOTTLE, V. A. [from the now}; 
put liquor into bottles, Uſed with the e pur 
of another veſfel 11 


N qu 0s, 
Uherg 


cle , to draw out 
bottle. | 
BO/TTLE NOSED, Adj. one who hu 
large noſe, very big towards the end. | 
BO'TTLE SCREW, 8. a ſpiral wire, mi 
uſe of to pull a cork out of a bottle, 
BOTTOM, S. [Pen, Sax. bodem, Bel, 


the bed of earth, or gravel over which they, 
ter glides ; a valley, dale, or lower guy 
Figuratively, foundation; hence, the bt 
ſometimes implies tho oughly; His prog 
{4 Is ſhould be examined to the bottom.“ Li 
20 be at the bottom, to be concerned in, tyhy 
a part or ſhare, ff He was at the bi m 
many excellept counſels.“ Addiſ. A ſhin, 
veſſel; hence, to embark on the ſume l -oftom, u 
venture in one bottom, to un a fiſque tagen 
in the ſame thing. The bottom of a la, 
the loweſt part. The bottom of ber, ih 
dregs. Applied to thread, a ſmall ball, (yy 
boteau, Fr. a heap or little bundle. 

To BO'TTOM, v. A. [from the nw] 
to build upon as a foundation, principle , 
ſupport; to wind thiead into a ball. U 
neuterly, to be built on; 3 to be {upportedy 

BO? TTOMED, Adj. having a bot; 
uſually compounged with ſome other worl;y 
“ There being prepared a number of 
tomed boati. Bacon. 

BO/TTOMLESS, Adj. rfroim dae 
leſs} without a botroin'; ; a prodigious dey 
that which cannot be tathomed. Figuntn 
ly, boundleſs, inſatiable. ** Then beayr 
fions bottomleſs,” dhakeſp.. 

BO/TTOMRY, S.in cent the bonn 


ing money upon the k+el or bottom of aliy 10} 
whereby, if the money be not repaid, & 
day appointed, the ſhip becomes the pg avo 
of the creditor ; likewiſe the lending mai th 


to be paid at the return of the ſhip; in ut BY 
deration of which, though the interef denul | 
ed be 20, 30, 40 per cent. and upwards, il 
not eſteemed uſury; becauſe if the ſhy 
riſhes, the creditor loſes his money. 
BOUGHT, preter of buy, and pronoun 
baut. 
BOUGHT, S. [from bg, S.. til 
a twiſt knot; aliok; a bending. © Thebup 
of the fore legs.” 1 s Vulg. Er. | 
BOUILLE/E, or BOUILLON, S. f 
in Cookery, any thing made of boiled 
broth, or ſoup. 
| To EQUNCE, V. N, [formed 21 


{ou 


U 

ainſt a thing with ſuch force 
pod] e making a noiſe at the ſame 
to re To ſpring with force, applied to the 
me of beer out of a bottle. In familiar 
wm to make a noiſe, bully, or hector; 
4 3 made and active.“ The bouncing | 
bazon.“ vhake | a 
BOUNCE, S. from the verb] a ſmart, 
ent, and ſudden ſtroke; a ſudden crack, or 
{> applied to the exploſion of a gun, or the 
ring of a bladder, Oc. In low language, a 


Fovnerk, 8. [from bounce and er] one 
„ is noiſy -in his own pratlie, or in his 
reats againſt another; a bully ; a boaſler. 
good, S. from bind; Lorne, Fr.] A 
em; a leap, jump, or ſpring; the flying 


lc of a thing which is {truck againſt ano- 
er with great force. 


ng, or move on forwards by leaps; to fly 
ck again when ſtuck againſt a thing with 
lence. Uſed actively, to make a thing leap, 
mount by fits ſrom the earth, in its motion. 
BOUND, Part, of bind. 1 | 

BOUND, Aj. [abunden, Sox. of bingan, 
obliged] deftined ; intending; or on one's 
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eon certain place. Uſed with for, and 
5 5 liar to ſeamen. e 
ED OUNDARY, S. the extremities or ut- 
; SE. ? limits of a thing, or country.” 

: ES, 0UNDEN, Part. paſſive of bird. 


WW: U/NDING-STONE, S. a ſtone played 


i th, 2nd made to bound from the earth, 
U 5 den flung from the hand. 5 8 : A | : 
" BOU/NNDLESS, Adj. [from bound and leſs 


it which is reſtrained by no limits, confin 

Wb 50 power, or ſatisfied by no enjoymeat. 
0UNDLESNESS, S. [from boundleſs 
| res] the quality of being without any te- 
hint; inſatiableneſs; infinity. 


nl BOUNNTEOUS, Adj. {from bounty] libe- 
" or conferring benefits largely, and from a 
un dineſs and kiodneſs of nature. 


BOUNTEOUSLY, Adv. from bounteous 
] ina Hberal manner; conferring benefits 


ral derouſly, and from a principle of good nature. 
10 BOU/NTEOUSNESS, S. [ from Hunte 
at t | ner] the quality of conferring benefits 
oper ours from a principle of kindneſs, includ- 
Wo the idea of ſuperiority, | 


PYUNTIFUL, Adj. [from bounty and 
J conferring favours without reſtrainr, and 
an internal principle of kindneſs, Ap- 
Ito things very much abounding ia valu- 
e products. : Lg. 15 85 | 

DUU'NTIFULLY, Adv. [from bountiful 


Ly) in ſuch a manner as to confer favours 


otwl] enefits with generoſity, and from an in 
ela d principle of kindneſs. Applied to.t!: ings, 


priſolly producing what is of ſervice and uſe. 
OUNTIFULNESS, S. [ſrom bountif al 
neſs] agreat propenſity to beſtowing favours 
onterring benefits; generofi:y,mynificence. 


To» BOUND, v. N. [bordir, Fr.] to jump, | 


B O W 

ferring benefits on others, diſtinguiſhed fro 
charity, becauſe exerciſed towards objects that 
are not highly neceſſitous; and including the 
idea of a gift beſtowed by a ſuperior, | 

To BOU'RGEON, V. N. [pronounced 
hoorjon, from bourjecnner, Fr.] to ſprout z 10 
ſhoot into branches; to produce buds, _ 

BEOURN, S. | from borne, Fr.] the extre- 
mities, bounds, or limits of a country, or piece 
of land, | | | 

BOURN, S. [from bourn, Sax. born, Belg.] 


a brook or torrent; when added to the name 


of places, it implies, that they are fituatet 
near or uv0n brooks, | 
To BOQU!SE, V. N. Bu en, Belg. bon za, 
Copt. an int-xicating drink } to drink immo- 
derately; to tope. . 

BOU'SY, Adj, [from beuſe] intoxicated 
with drink. ID . | 

BOUT, S. [the o pronounced like the o 


much of an action as is performed without in- 
termiſſion; at once; a part of any action 
which is carried on by ſucceſſive intervals 
once. „ This Bont, this once. 
To BOW, V. A. [lagan, Sax. Bocten, 
zucbezv, Sax. ] to bend the body in token f 
reſpect; to liſten to, joined with the ear and 
the particle down, © Bow down thine ear to 
the poor.” Eccleſ. iv. 8. To preſs, or cruſh, 
Actively, to bend, or be bent; to make a 
bow ; to ſtoop, or incline the body towards 
the earth. Boewed dozun upon their knees.“ 
Judg. vii. 6. To be overpowered, or to {to p 
under the preſſure of affliction.“ They ſtoop, 
they bord don together.“ 5 
BOW, S. | from the verb, the ov pro- 


| nounced like that in cow, or now] a ſtooping 


of the head and inclination cf the body, by 
way of ceremony or compliment. N 
_ BOW, S. [pronounced bo, as if the av was 
dropped. Bara, Brit. boga, Sax, boge, Belg, 
Logen, Teut. bue, Dan.] a warlike weapon or 
inſtrument made ef tough wood, the extremi- 
ties of waich are tied by a ſtring, which be- 
ing drawn towards the body of a perſon, bends 
the wood, and by its elaſticity, forces an arrow 
placed on the firing, with great violence, to 
a great diſtance z a bending piece of wood fur- 
niſhed with hair, and uſed in playing on ſtring- 
ad inſtruments; the loop of a firing tied in a 
knot; a yoke, or bending piece of wood. 
The ox hath his bowv.”” Shak, Applied to 
a ſhip, that part which begins at the loof and 
compaſſing ends of the ſtem, and ends at the 
ſternmoſt parts of the forecaſtle. If a ſhip _ 
hath a broad bow, it is called a bold boo; if 
ing, beo is a beam of wood or braſs, with 
three long ſcrews, which directs a lath of wood 
or ſteel to any arch; uſed commonly in draw- 
ing draughts of ſhips, projections of the 
ſphere, or long arches. | . 
BO/W-BENT, Adj. bent Iike a bow, or in 


Tv, 8. [from boar?; Fr.] the con- 


the form of a bow; crooked! ; ſloping. “ A 
{y bil 


in cov. Botta, Ital.] a turn; implying as 
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a thin and narrow one, a lean hiv. In Build- 
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| implying to bend 


from buelin, Biit. implying any thing made of 


from a tea cup by its greater dimenſions, and 
from a erinking-cup, becauſe that is rather 


tain, or ciſtetn. “ So to convey water, tha' 
it may never ſtay either in the Sul, or the 
ciſtern. Bacon. | ; 


3 _ BOWL,S. [, Belg. boule, Fr. Helo, Span. ] 
de rolled along the ground. EP 


the ground; to roll a bowl at any mark. In 
| Skittles, to knock down with a bowl. © He 
bowled five.” V 
BOW'LDER-STONES, S. lumps or frag- | fights with his fiſt, 
ments of ſtone or marble, broke from chits, | 
_ rounded by the action of water. 


_— ————— _—  — — — — — 


5. — —ͤ— 


and green] a piece of ground overgrown with 


an arrow can ſty when ſhot from a bow. 


E poll, or from beau, a part of a ſhip, and ſprier, 


| the partners of the ſoremaſi, ſerving to carry 


B OW 


ſybil old, Boww-bent with crooked edge.“ Milt, | length ſhould be two-thirds of the 
To ROW?EL, V. A. to pierce the bowels ; and its thickneſs equal to the mize 


to penetrate deep, or to the bottom of a thing. 


BO WELS, S. [it has no ſingular, from | bow is bent. 


bezaux, Fr.] the inteſtine veſſels, or organs | 


within the body; the guts, Figuratively, the | an archer ; a perſon who makes boy 


inner part of any thing. The 62wwels of the 


mountain.“ Addiſ. Tenderneſs, pity, or Teut. box, Span.] its leaves are pinnated 
. | ever green; it has male and fem 1- flower 

BO WER, S. rap: bough, or the verb bowv, | the ſe me plant, the former having a th 
an arbour, or place formed Pleaved, and the female a four. leave 

of the branches of green trecs, bent or arched{|empalement. Linnæus ranges it in 
at the top; the anchor of a ſhip, ſo called ſe N ien of his 21ſt claſs, from its hayi 
from its being in the bozo of a ſhip. Sce BOW. | and female flowers on the ſame plant 
To PO/WER, V. A. to make a bower, to male flowers having four ſtamina, Thereap 
three ſpecies, Its wood is yellowiſh, har þ 

Thou didſt Lever the ſpirit—In mortal Pa- | lid, even, very heavy, and takes a good oli 
5 Juchs, Teut. box, dar. a 


compaſſion. 


include in a bower. Figuratively, to incloſe. 


radiſe of ſuch ſweet fleſh.” SHaleſp. 

 BO/WERY, Adj. full of bowers; ſhady 

and incloſed like a bower, : | 
BOWL, S. [proncunced as if writ Sele, 


Horn, as drinking cups formerly were, or ra- 
ther from Bola, Sax. a cup or glats] adrinkiog 
veſſel, rather wide than deep, diſtinguiſhed 


deep than wide; the hollow, roungiſh part 
of any thing which can hold Hquor. The 
Seb of a ſpoon.” Swift. A baſin, or foun- 


a round or ſpherical piece of wood, which may 


To BOWL, V. A. to roll a bow! along 


BOW. LEGO ED, Adi. having crooked 
legs, or ſuch as reſemble a bow, when bent. 


BOW/LER, S. [from bool and er] he 


that rolls a bowl; one that plays with, or at 


BO/WLING-GREEN, S. [from b:0oling 


graſs, of a true level or horizontal ſurface, 
kept cloſe cut, and frequently rolled for play- 
ing at bywls, = EY 


BOM MAN, S. one who ſhoots with a bow. 
BOW“ SHOT, S. the diſtance to which 


B OwW.SPRIT, or BOLTSPRIT, S. [from 
belt, a bor, and ſpriet, Belg. a fail, yard or 


elg. a pole] a kind of maſt at the prow of a 
veſſel, reſting ſlopeways on the head of the 
main ſtern, faſtened by the foreſtay and to 


| >pplied to perſons of the male ex till they af 


BRA 


BOW7.STRING, 3. the ſtring by wig 


BOW/YER, S. one who ſhoots With a hoy 
1 
ax. beuckſhay 
and \ 
d 01 
ie. 
» Cone 
the fourh 
Ng malt 
7 and the 


BOX, S. [box, b:xtreow, S 


made of wood, or other ſubſtance, to hol, anf 
thing; diſtinguiſaed from a cheſt, as the; 
is from the greater; the caſe of a marines, 
or ſea-compaſs; the inner caſe of a with: 
a cheſt in which money is put: hen 
Chriflma,-box, which ſignifies both the ch 
into which the money 1s put, and the money 
then collected. The firſt tory of ſrats in! 
play-houſe, formed into ſmall ſquare roony 
and built either on the ſtage, or round the a: 
tremiries of the pit, | | 

BOX, S. [bock, Brit. a check, bochen, Tet, 
to ſtrike] a blow on the face with the hang, 
To BOX, V. ſfrom the noun] to fk 
with the fits 3 to ſtrike on the head or fas 
with the hand. 125 7 
BOXEN. Adj. [of box and en, from th 
Sax. implying the materials out of whichay 
thing is made] made of box, Applied i 
colour, of a box colour. 
BO'XER, S. [from bx and er] one who 
ſkilled in fighting with the fiſt ; one wh 


BOY, S. | the etymo'ogy uncertain] anane 


fifteen years old. Uſed figuratiyely for apt 
ſon who wants the ſedateneſs and diſcretion 
manhood, and is then a term of reproach. 
BOY!/HOOD, S. [from 5% and bad, 
had or bade, Sax. implying tate, condition, 
quality] the ſtate wherein a perſon is filled1 
boy, extending from infancy to youth, il 
a perſon is fiſteen years old, 3 
BO'YISH, 8. Cfrom bey and iſo, of ih 
Sax. or iſt, Goth,] like a boy with rej 
to unexperience, want of ſedatenefs, ot dia 
tion; childiſh, trifling, puerile. — 
BO/YISHLY, Adv. [from 300i andh] 
in a childiſh, wanton, trifling manner. 
BO/YISHNESS, S. {from hyi/b anti 
that quality which is predominant in bt 
want of thought, ſedateneſs, or dilcrttull 
| childiffine(s ; trifling, | | 
Bp. an abbreviature for biſhop. 
 BRA'BBLE, S. {brobbelen, pegel! 


the ſprit, and ſprit top-ſail and jackſtaſt. Its 
. | 


mi 


kami ; a clamorous noiiy conteſt, In 


BRA 

=. apprehend him.“ Shakeſ, 
1 8451 V. N. {from the noun] 
2 a thing with great clamour; to 
| eg 50ER, 5. [from brabble and er, J 2 
wks quarrelſome, turbulent, or noify | 

Now. a 5 | „ I 
V. A, embraſſer, Fr, ] to tie, 
3 tight ee a thing. Abe 
of China, by ae and binding 
* in their infancy, have very little 
| 1 Locle. To ſtrain or ftretch. To brace 
* 4 in Sea Language, is to bring the 
W.; to either fide, ſo as to make it ſtand 
are or even acroſs the ſhip. Ro ys 
IIR ACE, S. [from the verb] A bandage; 
at which keeps the parts or a thing cloſe 
Lether ; that Which is uſed to keep a thing 
etched. In Printing, a crooked line, de- 
ting that the members of a ſentence ought 
be joined together, but not taken ſeparately. | 


. 


—_ — — 


; 


kedthus $ and uſed by poetical writers at 

e end of a triplet, or three lines which 

ime to each other. In Architecture, a piece 

timber ſormed with bevil joints, and uſed 
1 keep a building ſteady. In Sea Affairs, 
x 


nes faſtened to the yard-arms of a ſhip, and 


y poſition, Applied to a coach, the thick 
orgs of leather on which the body hangs. 
BRACE, S. | never uſed with an g at the 
d for the plural, and is a collective noun, 
ich ſeems to have only the ſingular] in 
inting, two, or a pair; perhaps ſo called 
m their beimg tied together, . 
WBRA/CED, Adj. in Heraldry, the inter- 
neling chevrons at the baſe of an eſcutcheon. 
WBRA/CELET, S. ſa dimunitive of brace, 
from bracelet, Fr. of bras, Fr. an arm] an 
ament worn round the wriſt ; a piece of de- 
ive armour for the arm. 5 
BRA/CER, S. [from brace and er] that 


n ich braces, or keeps a thing tight, In Sur- 
1 | ry, a bandage. © They may be reſtrained by 
n f acer.” Wiſeman, 


BRACHIAL, Adj. [from brachium, Lat. 
| arm] that which belongs to, or is ſituated 
ile V 

BRACHMANS, S. [perhaps from brab, 
ta b. to fly, from their living in deſerts] In- 
oh Philoſophers, who lived a very good liſe 
woos, ſlept on hides, abftained from the 
W of animals, holding it an impiety 10 


nlmigration of the ſoul. They ſpent the 
ge part of the day and night in praying 


1 boy | inging anthems, They conſidered life as 


fy life, for thoſe who had regulated their 
$ cording to the dictates of true philo- 
v. | | | 


„bort, ang yea, Gr, to write] the art of 


ed to ſquare the yards, and bring them to 


— 


chtbem, and believed the doctrine of the | 
te of conception, and death as a birth to a 


BRACHYCRAPHY, s. [from Egaxve, 


\ 


BRA 
a ſhorter time and compaſs, than by the letters 
of the common alphabet. 

BRA'CKET, S. [bracc/et, Ital.] pieces of 
wood, carved or plain, fixed againſt a wall, to 
ſupport ſomething. | bs | 

BRA/CKISH, Adj. [from brac, Belg.] 
that which is ſomewhat ſalt ; of the taſte of 
ſea- water. | 
BR A'CKISHNESS, S. [from brackiſh and 
meſs | the diſagreeable ſaltneſs which is found 
on tafting ſea-water, 3 | 

BRAD, S. [from bred, Sax. and braed, 
Goth. broad} when added to the names of 
places, ſignifies their broadneſs; thus Brad- 


ford fignifies a broad ford. | 


BRAD, S. a kind of nails uſed in building, 
without a ſhoulder over their ſhank, or a 
ſpreading head like other nails, pretty thick 
towards the upper end, that the top may be 
driven into, and buried in the board they 
faſten, Joiners-brads are for hard wainſcots. 


batten-brads for ſoft, and billet or quartey-brads; 


are thoſe which are uſed when a floor is laid 


in haſte ; or to ſhallow joiſts inclined to warp, * 
To BRAG, V, N, [Sraggeren, Belg, to 


ſtrut, brangeren, Teut. to be proud] to diſpl-y 
1 range with great pomp and vanity ; to 
oaſt, | | V 
BRAG, 8. | 'Fom the verb] a pompous or 
preud diſplay of any advantage a perſon peſ- 
ſeſſes. Figuratively, the thing itſelf which 
cauſes pride or boaſting; glory. Beauty is 
nature's brag, and muſt be ſhewn,” Milton, 
BRA'GGADOCHIO, S. a perſon who 
vainly ſets forth his own good qualities, or diſ- 
plays them more than they deſerve, _ 
BRA/GGART, S. [from braggeret, Teut.] 
a perſon who boaſts of his own abilities too 
much, Every braggart ſhall be found an 
aſs. Shak, W 5 8 5 . 0 
BRA /GG ART, Adj. See the noun] proud, 
conceited, vain. Huffing, braggar;, puftt 
. © ˙ A . 
BRA/GGER, S. [from brag and er] one 
who diſplays his pretended abilities in all the 


| pornp of vain and oftentatious language. 


 BRA'GLESS, Adj. ſtrom brag and leſs, 
of leaſe, Sax. or J, Goth, implying want, 
abſence or negation} without a boaſt ; with- | 
out being boaſted of. Brag/eſs let it be.“ 
To BRAID, V. A. [ breyden, Belg. brader, 


Dan. brædan, Sax,] to weave together; to 


lait, | | HE 

F BRAID, S. [from the verb] a lock of hair, 
or any thing collected by weaving or plaiting; 
a ſmall narrow kind ot lace, uſed for ornament 
ing womens ſhoes, bed curtains, ce. 
BRAILS, S. ſmall ropes uſed in turling the 
ſails, acroſs. To Hale up the brails, or brail up 
the fail, implies that the ſail is to be haled up, 
in order to be furled, or bound cloſe to che 
yard. 3 | 


BRAIN, S. [regen, Sax. broyne, Belg. ] 


hand, or writing a thing by characters in 


— mma 


in Anatomy, the large, ſelt, whitiſh tubſtance 


_ filling 


des, 


DO, — GGG OT 
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B R A 


ling the inſide of the cranium or ſkull; their hands, Whenever they write, 
a figure of a cow in the firſt plate 
their belief in the unity of the de 


wherein all the organs of ſenſe terminate, 
and wherein the ſoul is ſaid to reſide. It is di- 
vided into the cerebrum, cerebellum, medulla 
oblongata, or medulla ſpinalis. The brain is 
much larger in men than in any other animals, 
#nd is generally biggeſt in ſuch other animals 
as ſhew the greateſt degree of ſagacity, ſuch as 
monkies, Se. | X 
To BRAIN, V. A. [from the noun] to 
daſh the brains out; to kill by daſhing the 
brains out. WS | | 
' BRAVNLESS, Adj. [from brain and leſs] 
without brains, Figuratively, filly, fooliſh, 
- £20ughtleſe, . 
BRAU. PAN, S. [from brain and pan, 
of pabne, Sax. a diſh, or the ſcull] the ſkull, 
ſo called from its containing the brains. 
_ -BRA'INSICK, Adj. [from brain and ſick, 
of ſoc, Sax. or ſieck, Belg. diſtempered] diſ- 
ordered in the brain. Figuratively, giddy, 
thoughtleſs, fooliſh, mad. | „ 
BRAKE, S. ſof uncertain etymology] a 
| thicket of brambles or thorns. 5 
BRAKE, S. [bracck/e, Belg. a mallet, or 
of bræcœn, Sax. do break] a wooden mallet, 
| uſed in beating or dreſſing hemp; the handle 
of a ſhip's pump; a baker's kneading trough; 
a ſharp bit or ſnaffle for horſes. | 
BRA KV, Adj. abounding in brakes ; or 
_ thickets of thorns. | „ 
BRA MBLE, S. [ bræmble, brembel, bremble, 
Sax. bromber, Teut. bramber, or bramberbuſh, 
Dan.] in Botany, the rutus, Lat. or ronce, Fr. 


ö 


Its flower has a permanent empalement of one 
leaf, cut into five ſpear-ſhaped ſegments, a 


great number of ſtamina inſerted in the em- 
palement, and many germens with ſmall hair- 
like ſtyles; which afterwards become a berry, | 
compoſed of as many acini collected into a 
| Head, having each one bell, containing an 

o long ſeed, 5 „ 
BRA MINS, S. [from Brahma, the name 
of the prophet whom they acknowledge] the 

third ſet among the Chineſe. Thoſe of Ben- 
gal live a very auſtere life, go bare-headed and 
bare-footed, and live only upon herbs. Thoſe 
of Indoſtan pretend their ſacred books were 
given by God to their prophet Brahma. They 
believe the tranſmigration of ſouls; and ſay 
that, at the production of the world, all 
things came out of the boſom of God, and 
that the word will periſh by all things return- 
ing to their fiiſt original. Thoſe of Siam be- 
heve, that the firſt men were larger than the 
preſent, living many ages without ſickneſs ; 
that our earth ſhall be deſtroyed by fire, and 
that another ſhall proceed from iis aſhes, 
which ſhall have no ſea, and be bleſſed with 

an eternal ſpring. The Prachmans of Coro- 


mandel believe a plurality of worlds, and that 
they are ſucceſſively deſtroyed and renewed at 
certain periods, They bave all ſuch a vene- 
ration for cows, that they think themſelves 


compute the world to be about 2 
years old, have an obſcure traditin j} 
Moſaic Paradiſe, and likewiſe fon, n 
that God has been incarnate, 
time among men. 


brenna, Ital.] the huſk of corn, 


B R A 


vis 
Th 


and in 
[ from brann, Brit.) | 


ſer l 
grinding from the flour, | "Y 
BRANCH, S. {branche, Fr.] i 
the arm, or part of a tree which fy 
the trunk. Figuratively, any detachy 
from a whole. A ſection or ſubdiri; 
plied to writings. Any part which 
to another, like a branch to a tree, 
branches of the veins :” The hay, 
candleſtick.“ A part of a pedigree q | 
In Hunting, the antlers or ſhoots 11 


horns, BF | Re 
To BRANCH, V. A. to divice Ih 
rate diviſions like branches. Figunin, 
adorn with needle work, repreſentinginy 
* Branch'd with gold.“ Faery Q. Ua 
terly, to ſhoot into branches; to Ng 
divide a ſubjeCt into ſeveral parts, u 
the particle cut. Branch out int fy 
diſtinctions. Locke, To ſpeak lugh;y 
expatiate. 1 have known a wonuhy 
out into a long diſſertation upon the ci 
a petticoat.”” Spec. No. 247. To bein 
ſhooting out into antlers. The fy 
bore up his branching head.“ Par, 
BR A!NCHLESS, Adj. [from hdd 
leſs) without branches, Without hangt 
luding to the branches of a pedigree, % 
I were not yours---than yeur's ſo bra 
Shak | > Co, 
 BRA/NCHY, Adj. [from bra] fil 
branches; ſpreading,  _ 
BRAND, S. [band, Sax, and dh 
ſtick lighted, or fit to be ſet on fn u 
end. Figuratively, a thunderbolt, "li; 
Sire Omnipotent prepares the brand,” (at 
A mark made on the fleſh of a criniuljl 
burning iron; anciently a ſword, fromhulh 
Run. a ſharp ſword, © Way'd by thitim 
trand,” Par. Lofl. | | 
To BRAND, v. A. [braxdrn, A 
mark with a brand, or burning ire, f 
ratively, to reproach as infamous; tf 
tize. | N 
To BRA/NDISH, V. A. [h 
brandire, Ital.] to wave, ſhake, ot hu 
weapon. Figuratively, to make 3 pitt 
flouriſh with. „ 
BRANDY, S. [brandevin, Fi. In 
Toyn, Belg. of branden, to burn, al il 
wine] in Diſtillation, a proof ſpirit, c 
from real wines, or fermented it 
grapes. „ ; 
BRA'NNY, Adj. [frem bran) lit 


having the appearance of bran, 


BRAN, S. 


happy if they can dic with the tail of one in 


| 


with y hitebranny ſcales,” MWiſem. Sel 


\ 


B RA 
A“ BRAZIL, S. [pronounced 
1 dry, and very hard wood, 
* pecauſe it is ſuppoſed to have _ 
nally from Brazil in S. America. That of 
hambuco is the beſt. The tree grows oo 
ly in dry and barren places, among ous 
nes very thick and tall ; the brane es 
long and large; the leaves ſmall, of a fine 
5 pt green, reſembling thoſe of box, but 
Mi. longer. 3 
3 1 Sax. pres, Brit.] a fec- 
dus, yellow metal made of copper, melted 
h lapis calaminaris. fir 
«gw ground to powder, then mixed 
th charcoal duſt; and to 70 Ib. of this 
tore is added five of copper, which being 
bed in a wind furnace 11 or 12 hours, the 
der imbives about one third of the weight 
the calamine, and is converted into braſs. 
is uſed figuratively for impudence. 5 

BRAT, S. [b ratt. Sax. ] a child; uſed to 
tels contempt. Figuratively, product: or 
ds. The rwe late conſpiracies were the 
; and offeprings of the contrary faction.“ 


BRAVA“ DO, S. [from brawada, Span. ] a 
od boaſt ; haughty defiance or challenge. 

RAVE, Adj; not daunted or terrified with 
gers or difficulties z ready to attempt any 
Joerous enterprixe; grand, or noble. 2 Firſt 
Pere place, and then as brave a mind.” 
b. Sometimes applied in an indetermi- 
e manner, to expteſs good or great in the 
tive degree, © Old wood inflamed doth 
Wd the brave/t fire.” Sidney; © Iron is a 
ve commodity; where wood àboundeth.“ 
BRAVE, 8. ſbrave, Fr. bravo, Ttal.] a 
ſon who is caring beyond the rules of diſ- 


e, may fight.“ Dry 
bllenge, 7 The ; Es | 
To BRAVE, V. A. to undertake a thing 
withſtanding he dangers with which it is 
ended; todefy contemptuouſly; to provoke 


d. A bold defiance, or 


d, in this laſt ſenſe, to inanimate things 
h great beauty. Like a rock unmov'd, a 
k that braven — t be raging tempeſt.” Ded. 
d ſeem unaffected with, or inſenſible of. 
At leaſt to bra 
Bacon. 5 | | 

DRA/VELY, Adv. [from brave and 5] 
ſuch a manner as not to be tertified by dif- 
ulties, or daunted by dangers; intrepidity; 
rgcouſly, | : 


* 


BRA/VERY, S. [from brave] the per- 
mance of any great and noble actions, not- 


iſcoſttion of mind, which enables a perſon 
sccompliſn his deſigns, netwithſtanding 
obſtacles or difficulties which oppoſe it. 


nor, © All the bravery that eye may 


The calamine is firſt | 


jon; or bold to exceſs. © Hot braves, like | 


1harſh reſoundin 


erſon to reſentment ; to bid defiance to, ap- | 


ve that which they believe 


Pſtending the dangers which attend them; 


plied to the appearance of things, finery, | 


Bit A 


| boldndfs. © There are thoſe that make ft 4 


point of oratery, to bid defiance to the oracles 
of divine revelation.” L,*Eflrange, = | 
BRA'VO, S. [Ital.] a ran who murderf 
or aflaſſinates another fer hire. 4 | 
To BRAWL, V. N. ſ[brullen, Belg. ta 
bellow, or roar, hraaler, Dan. bronillzr, or 
brauler, Fr.] to quarrel about trifles in a noiſy 
manner; to report in a loud manner; to make 
a noiſe, beautifully applied to inanimite things. 
„Upon the brook that brawl: along this 
wand,” Shak, 1 | 
BRAWL, S. [from the vetb] 2 noiſy 
quartel; ſcurrility. „ 
BRAWLER, S. [from brazy! and er, of 
War, Sax. or wair, Goth. a mah} one who is. 
quatrelſome and noiſy at the ſame time; 4 
word of reproach, k. | * 
BRAWN, S. from bar, a bozr, and run, 
from runnen, hard, becauſe it is the hardeſt 
part of a boar's fleſh, according to Skinner! 
the fleſhy, or muſcular parts of the body. 
The bratvn of the arm muſt appear full.“ 


* | Peachum, The arm. To hew thy target from 


thy braton,” Shak. Figuratively, vigour, or 
ſtrength. * Brawn without brain is thine.“ 
Dryd. The fleſh of a boar ſouſed or pickled ; 
LS. 8 2 . 
BRAWNY, Adj. [from brazon] ſtrong, 
robuſt, ſinewy, ſleſhy; of great muſcles and 

ſtrength. 35 | 5 
RAY, V. A. [from bracan; Sax. 


TO B | 

Lreyer or brayer, Fr.] to beat into pieces, of 

powder in à mortar by means of a peſtle, _ 
To BRAY, V. N. [ braire, or bratre, Fr. 


ſoraiare, Its},} to malte à noile like an aſs. 


Figuratively, to make a diſagreeable noiſe like 
that of braſs, © Arms on armour claſhing, | 
 bray'd— horrible diſcord.” Par. Loft. 
BRAY, S. [from the verb] the noiſe of 
braſs ; a terrible or diſegreeable ſound. The 
g trumpets Jreadful bray.”* 
!.. pe 5 
To BR AZE, V. A. [from braſi, the ſol- 
dering or joining two pieces of metal together. 
Figuratively, to be enured or hardened in im- 
pudence. I have ſo often bluſhed to ac- 
knowledge him; that now I am brazed to it.” 
Shakeſp. VVV 
BRA ZEN, Adj. | from braſs and en] made 
of braſs. Figurative!y, cauſed by brazen in- 
ſtruments. With 6razen din blaſt you the 
city's ears.” Shak. Impudefit. : 


To BRA/ZEN, V. N. to deny with great 
impudence ; to behave without concern; to 
bully. Uſed with the word out, He would 
brazen it cut as if he had done nothing.“ 
Arbuth. %%% = eto Ger | 
BR A/ZEN-FACE, S. a perſon who has no 
ſenſe of ſhame; an impudent fellow. 
BRA'ZEN FACED, Aj. [See PRA. 
ZEN-FACE] void of ſhiyme, impudent, | 
BRA/ZENNESS, [from brazen and neſs} 


Ferſer. Falſe courage; boaſting ;z or 


appearing like braſs, Figuratively, undaunted 
impudence. e 
M2. 


_ BRAZVER, 


dough formed from the flour of ſome grain, 


B RE 

BRAZVER, S. [from braze or braſs, and 
er] one who makes or ſells braſs ware. 

BRA/ZING, S. [| from braſs or braze| the 
act of ſoldering or joining two pieces of iron 
together. Sometimes the word is applied to 
the joining pieces of iron together by beating 
them red-hot upon one another; but this is 
more properly called eve/ding. EE 
BRE ACH, S. [ breche, Fr. from break, of 
brecan, Sax, ] the dividing or deſtroying the 
union between the parts of a thing, before 
Joined together. In Fortification, a hole or 
gap made in any part of the works of a-town, 
either by canpon or mines. Figuratively, a 
defect; the acting contrary to any law; the 
violating any obligation; quarrel z diſcord 
want of unity. 1 5 | 2 
BRE AD, S. [pronounced bred, breod, Sax. 
| brod, Dan. brad:, Teut.] a baked maſs of 


and a conftant part of food. Figuratively, 
every kind of food neceſſary for the ſupport of 
life. © Give us this day our daily bread.””— 
To eat a perſon's bread, is ſometimes uſed to 
imply, that he has been admitted to the moſt 
Intimate friendſhip, and ſupported by his 
bounty. Who, having eaten of our bread, 
have lift up themſelves againſt us.“ King 
_ Charles, TE „ „ 
BRETE/ AD CORN, S. a. corn or grain of 
which bread is made. „ 
BREAD-RO OM, S. [a ſea· term] a place 
in a ſhip's ſtern, to keep bread, or biſcuit. 
BREADTH, S. from brad, Sax. broad] 
the meaſure of a plain ſuperficies from ſide 
to fide, In Commerce, the meaſure of any 
cloth, or other manufacture, between the two 
ſelvedges, or liſts. Witbin an bair's bread!h, 
_ denoting extreme nearneſs, applied to ſituation; 
and a very narrow eſcape, applied to danger.. 
To BREAK, V. A. [from brecan, Sax. 
' briken, Goth. brocken, Teut. brecker, Dan.) 
to ſeparate the parts of a thing by force; to 
_ burſt by violence, Uſed with the word don, 
to deftroy, or demoliſh, © When God breateth 
down, none can build up.” Burn. Theor, To 
. Pierce or penetrate, applied to light. A dim 
winking lamp which feebly broke - the gloomy 
vapours. To diminiſh or weaken. *© Have 
not ſome of his vices weakened his body, and 
broke his health.“ Tillo:ſ. In Horſemanſhip, 
to tame or render man-geable. © To break the 
ſtub born colt Dryd. Applied figuratively 
to the human ſpecies. © To break our fierce 
- barbarians into men.“ Addiſ. To render a 
_ perſon unable to carry on trade; to make a 
bankrupt. © Impoveriſhes the rich, Seals 
the merchant?” South, To wound ſo as to 
make the blood appear. She'll ſooner break 
| your head. Dryd. Applied to promiſe, oaths, 
or duty, to act counter to, to Viglate, to diſ 
regard. I never more will ria an oath,” 
Shak, © To break the pious Jaws-of nature.” 
Dryd. . To intercept, prevent, or hinder the 


Lapplied to the fir 


: LW RE 
To interrupt. His voice broke with 
Spect. No. 164. To ſeparate, joine; to 
pany, © They were forced to break g I 
Alter. Uſed with off, to diſſolve: 1 
to ſtop, hinder, or prevent. To brad 
ſo noble a relation.“ Collier, To buy | 
its commerce with the tongue.” 44; . 
of, to maſter or lay aſide an ill habit. « i 
French were not quite broken of it,” ( 
Uſed with mind, to diſcover our — 
* Fearful how to break my ming.” I 
Uſed with back, to _ or put the bu 
bone out of joint. In Huſbanery, to is 
The huſbandman muſt firſt beat deln 8 
Davies. To diſband, applied to an mn 
*© Solyrnan, returning to Conftantinople 10 
up his army.“ Xnolles. Uſed with win 
diſcharge wind included in the inteſling, 1, 
break on the 4vheel, is to break the bones gl 
criminal faſtened on a wheel. 
To BREAK, V.N. to burſt, « Whifen 
the o'er-fraught heart, and bids it ny 
Shak. To open ſo as to diſcharge matte, y 
plied to a tumor. To diſpel darkneſs, tou 
i ſt appearance of light nt 
morning. As ſoon as the day breaks,” Sy 
No. 465. To decay in health and fry 
See how the dean begins to breat,” Jil 
To burſt, to pronounce, or utter, uſed wi 
from, and the words lips, mouth, or bu 
* Whilſt from his breaſt, the dreadful am 
broke.” Dryden. To force a paſſage, uſed ul 
the particles tbraugb, into, and forth, 4 
break through with his whole body of hot! 
Clarend. They came into Judah, and h 
into it.“ Chron. xxi. 17. To intervene, vil 
out notice, or regard to the ceremonies oy 
lite behaviour. With a magiſterial a, 
breaks in upon converſation,” Add, 
carded, or deprived of an employ, Ma 
I fee a preat officer broke.” Swift. Joined 
looſe, to diſengage from any obſtacle, tye, 
other confinement, or reſtraint, © B 
from Al our engagements.” Tilloſ, To dil 
from an undertaking z to quit a habit; u 
ſiſt ſuddenly, with the particle of. Don 
peremptorily break of in any buſineſs.” Ja 
When uſed with off and from, to ſeparateina 
with ſome effort, or violence,” I muſt jw 
this enchanting queen break of,” bal. 1 
burſt through, and diſcover itſelf, not 
ſt-nding any impediment, * There beingh 
many ways by which a ſmothered truth 
to blaze and break out.“ South, To rg 0 
appear, applied to a diſtemper. A yidl 
fever broke out in the place.“ Spell. No, ih 
In all the various meanings of this ven i 
idea of ſeparation, or the effect of ia 
ſorce, is always included. - | 
BREAK, S. applied to the firſt wem 
of light in the morning when the rays 
hreak the gloom of darkneſs, it imp 
dawn. A pauſe or interruption, appli 
diſcourſe, In Printing, or Writing, aline ond 


fect of, © To break his dreadful fall.“ D. yd. 


between words, to denote that the 4 * 


BRE fig 
= 1 "ded, and that the reader is to make a pauſe 
5 z | | 15 
| 4 | Dab aK kR 8. [from tag. * 0 he 
; ing aſunder; he who diviges a 
1 1 oo GET wave broken by rocks or 
F2 . E/ AKT AST, V. N. to eat * 
„ ng faſted ſome time ; 4" * to the fir 

| ſon makes in the dax. 

8 E AKT AST, 8. [pronounced breckfaſt] 
t which a perſon cats at his firſt meal in 
We 4 day, In a general ſenſe, any thing to cat 

er ! ant of food, 

3 fer Ak. NECK, S. [pronounced brake- 
Et q] a precipice, or fall, from whence A 
on would break his neck. To me a 
55 nech. Shak, Og eee 
5 x" S. {pronounced breem, from 
ame, Fr. braefſem, Belg. abramo, Ital.] in 
atural Hiſtory, a large fiſh, delighting in ri- 
: or ponds, very broad, with a forked tail, 
( ſcales of a golden colour, ſet with great 
eaance, . | | | 


BREAST, S. [pronounced and formerly 


t. bruſle, Belg.] in Anatomy, one-of the 
| * 5 in S animal body, which con- 
as the heart and lungs. Breaſts are two pro- 
inences ſituated in the anterior, and towards 
e lateral parts of the thorax. In beaſts, the 
ord is applied to that part which extends 
Wor: the neck to the ſore-legs. Figuratively, 
e heart; boſom ; conſcience; or ſoul, which 
4s, by the ancients, ſuppoſed to reſide in this 
Et, © The law of man was written in his 
, 
Jo BREAST, V. A. [from the noun] to 
ooſe with the breaſt; to meet; to ſtruggle 
int. Brea/ting the lofty ſurge. Shak. 
WE BRE/AST-BONE, in Anatomy, the bone 
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tee breaſt, called the ſternum. 
WE BREAST-HIGH, Adj. as high as the 
Wheaſts. © Breaft-bigh in ſand.” Dryd, 
WE BRE/AST-HOOKS, S. [among Ship- 
Wrights, the compaſſing timbers before, that 
Ip to flrengthen the ſtem, and all the fore- 
T „ 
BRE/AST-KNOT, S. a bunch or knot of 
bands worn by females, on or near their 


alls. : „„ 
BRE/AST-PLATE, S. armour worn by 


—LESEzET RES ZS 


1 call. plate than a heart untainted,” Shak. 

184 BRE/AST-WORK, S. works thrown u 

e, 0 high as the breaſts of the defendants in a 
ie Wtifed place, or field. . 1 

1 BREATH, S. [pronounced breth, from | 


the, Sax. the air which proceeds from the 
th either in the actions of reſpiration, or 
Ppiration, Figuratively, life.“ No man has 


_ ore contempt than I of breath. Dryd. Uſed 
g 1 Ith take, to recover loſt breath from too great 
| 


Fatigue; to ceaſe from labour or hurry ;z a 


rote Breſt, of breoſt, Sax. bryſt, Dan. bruft, 


py of defence on the breaſt, * What ſtronger | 


BRE 
o'er its ſurface.” Addiſ. The ſame inſtant, 
uſed with in. You menace and court me 
in a breath.”” Dryd. © | 

BREATHA TC „Adj. [pronounced breeth- 
able, from breath and able} that which may 
be breatned ; or that which is fit to be breath 


breethe, from breath] to draw in and torce out 
the air at the mouth by the action of the lungs. 
Figuratively, to live. © Let him breathe, a 
private man in Athens.“ Shall. To take 
breath, to recover a damage by means of a 
reſpite; to reſt. © He followed the victory ſo 
hot upon the Scots, he ſuffered them not to 
breathe,” Spen. Uſed with in, to enter by 
the action of breathing, or inſpiration, © To 


whoſe foul mouth no wholeſome air breathes 
in.” Shak. VV 5 


diſcharge the lungs of air, by the actions of 
inſpiration and reſpiration, Uſed with into, 
to act upon by breathing; to animate, “ He 
breathed into us the .breath of life? Decay of 
Piety. To force out of the mouth with the 
particle out, © Who breathed out nothing but 
flame.“ Spe, No. 223. To make long- 
winded by exerciſe. ** The greyhounds are 
as ſwift as breathed ſtags.” Shak, To found 
by the breath, applied to wind inftrumeats; 
To breathe the flute.” Prior. To ſend up 
in vapours, appearing like the breath in froſty 
weather.“ His altar breathed ambrofial odours,” 
Par. Loff, To figh, or offer up, without be- 
ing heard, © I have toward heaven breath'd. 
a ſecret vow.“ Shak, In Surgery, to open by 
a lancet. To breathe a vein.” Dryd. | 
BRE'ATHER, S. [from breathe and er, 
one who enjoys life; one who is alive. I 
will chide no breather in the world.” Shak. 
He that cauſes or animates by his breath, al- 
luding to God's breathing into man the breath 


lof life, as the Scripture expreſſes it. The 


breather of all life does now expire.” Norris. 

\ BREATHING, S. the action of fetching 
breath, Figuratively, alive. A figh of devo- 
tion; ſecret prayer conceived in the mind, but 
not uttered in words; an aſpiration. © To 
high heav'n his pious breathings turn'd.“ 
Prior, Breatbing-places, vents, or chinks, that 
let in freſh ai, | e | 


from fatigue, or hurry. Figuratively, dead. 
© The brcathlcſs corpſe with pious tears be- 
dew'd.”* * ©. +: 3 . 
BRE/CKNOCRKSHIRE, S. [from Brecb- 
einar, Brit. ſo called, as the Welch pretend, 
from prince Brechanus] à county in Wales, 
bounded on the E. by Herefordſhire, on the 
S. by Monmouthſhire and Glamorganſhire, on 
the N. by Radnorſhire, and on the W. by 
Caermarthenſhire. It is well ſtored with pa- 


ple or pauſe; a breeze of wind, or gentle 
Trent of air, * Not a breath of wind flies 


ſture, woods, wild deer, and herds of cattle, 
of which they ſend great droves every year 


ed. | 
To 'BREATHE, v. N. pronounced 


To BREATHE, V. A. to fill with, or 
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BREATHLESS, Adj. [from breath ane 
| ſs] out of breath, or ſcarce able to breathe 
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B R E. 
e England, The Uſk and Wye, which run 


through it, abound in excellent ſalmon, tiout, 
Se. It has 61 pariſh churches, 6000 houſes, 
four market towns; is about 106 miles in cir- 
cumference, lies in Landaff dioceſe, ſends one 
member to parliament, and its chief town is 
Brecknock, which the Welch call ber Hondby 
from gber, Brit. a confluence, and Hendiy 
the name of a river, on account of its being 
tuated on the confluence of the rivers Hondby 
and LA. This town was formerly inhabited 
þy the Romans, as appears from ſeveral coirs 
found in it; it is governed by to bailiffs, 
fifteen aldermen, Sc. has two markets week- 
ly on Wedneſiay and Saturday, carries on a 
good trade in wollen goods, and s 123 com- 
puted, or 163 meaſured miles from London. 
© BREDE, 8. [See BRAID] a border 
wrought with the needle in different colours 
reſembling flowers, Sc. In a curicus brede 
of needle-work. A. ldiſ. e 
BREECH, S. pronounced britcb, from 
brecan, to break] the back and lower part of 
the body, from whence the excrements are 
voided, Applied to a piece of cannon, the 
hinder part, or that p rt behind the touch-hole, 
BREE'CHES, | pronounced brirches, from 


Fi 
th 


N 


ti 


0 


C 


of bracaa, an old Gauliſh word, broghe, of 
trag bez xe, Ital. it has no ſingular] that part] 
of a man's dreſs which covers his thighs and 
breech. To evear the breeches, is a phraſe im- 
plying that a woman ufurps more authority 
over her huſband than becomes her ſez. 
To BREED, V. A. [from brædan, Sax. 
to produce, bring forth, or generate; to edu- 
cate, nouriſh, or bring up. Sometimes uſed 
with the particles to and vp to. Figuratively, 
to occaſion, ot cauſe. © Intemperante and luſt 
Breed infirmities.“ Tillotſ. Applied to place, 
to give birth to. The worthieſt divine thar 
Chriſtendom has Fred.“ Hooker. To cut, ap 
plied to the teeth. © Children would breed 
their teeth with much les danger.“ Locle 
To keep snimals for precreating, or multi. 
Flying their ſpecies. „„ 
To BREED, V. N. to be big with child; 
to be pregnant. © Lucipa, ti ſeems, was breed- 
ing. Spect. No. 431. Te propapate; or in- 
creaſe by propagation, “ Fl. es breed in putre- 
fled carcaſes. Hentley. To raile or increaſe a 
dreed. Bi Vf. 
BREED, S. a ſpecies of animals; a caft 
er kind. Offspring, applied to mankind, That 
which is produced at one hatching. Some- 
times above a hundred at a Lreed.“ Crew. 
BREEDER, S. [from breed and er] that 
which produces, or is the cauſe of any thing. 
Time is the nurfe and breeder of al! good.“ 
$bak. That which educztes, or brings up. 
% Jtaly and Rome have been the beſt breeders 
and bringers-up of the worthieſt men.“ A0 
cham. A perſen who 1s not barren; one who 


1% 


was my breeding order'd and preſei 
Samſon. 


By 


cooling pleaſant breath of wind. 


land alternately at certain hours, ang 
on! | | 


from its frame, bertonia, Norm, 
Hiſtory, a round flat fiſh, of the t 


perly pricked in the form of a ſquare withoy 
any tail, equivalent to dW o meaſures, mum 
ſe mibreves, or bars, and is now wrote thus, 


pendium. * Caſconius has given way, 
: | | ridgewent, or breviary thereof. 
| træc. bræcce, Sax. br oecke, Belg. brague, Fr. 


mall printing letter, the ſame as this hog, 


writings, the expreſſing a ſentiment in n 


BRI 
BRF/EDING, S. education, jo 


guratively, genteel and polite behavicy 
e method taken in rearing a child. « W. 


bed. ui 


BREESE, S. [broiſa, Sex. briſſu, 


eo Ital.]! 
atural Hiſtory, a ſtinging fly, tal.) in 


| called the TY 
BREEZE, S. [brezza, Ital.] » wy, 
In Na k 
the ng 
lenfibl 


on, a ſhitting wind blowing from 


near the coaſts, 
BREELZ V, Adj. refreſhed b 


1 8 y breezy, 
BREST, S. in Architecture, the memby 
fa column, named likewiſe torus, or thre 


BRE, S. [H ett, Teut. a table, ſo caly 


J in Nawy 
d be urbot Kind 
alled likewiſe burt or brug, 0 


BREVE, S. in M ulic, a long noie 1 


BREVIARY, S. an ab idgement o 


I cl fe. 
BRE VIER, S. pronounced Ag 


BRE'VITY, S. [brevitas, Lat.] applied 


few woros; conciſeneis; ſhortneſs, 
To BREW, V. A. {br1i, Brit. to boil, lin 
brozwen, Belg. brazen, Teut. brixvan, 82, U 
make beer or ale by mixing malt and hoy 
with boiling water, and fermenting it te. 
wards with yeaſt. Figuratively, to make uf 
drink by boiling different ingredients; toms 
trive; to plot. Uſed neuterly, to perfamihe 
office of a brewer ; to make ale or beet. 
 BREWYER, S. [from brew and er] on 
who makes malt liquor, and ſells it. 
BREW/ HOUSE, S. [from brew and ba, 
of huus, Sax. a place or houſe wherein he 
or ale is made. 5 . | 
BREW/ING, S. the proceſs or methold 
making ale or beer; the quantity of liq 
produced by brewing, ** A brewing of ws 
mow. Baer ni. 
BRE:WIS, S. [brixwbora, Brit, from bh 
Brit, to boil, and ara, Brit, bread, a brut, 
Fr. to ſoak] a piece of bread boiled in n 
together with meat, | 
_ BRVER, S. See BRIAR, : 

BRI/BE, S. a gift or reward given to 1e. 
ion to engage him to determine contrary ui 
merits of a cauſe; ſomething given to 2 peril 
to ſtifle evidence; ſomething given to dt 
tor, to engage him to vote for a particularak 
Jidate. | 5 5 

BRVBERY, S. the act of giving aft 
money to engage him to any particular pt 
undertaking. 


BRICK, S. 


q 


8 


Ericke, bricke, Belp. h 


naiſe< > breed, © The breeders of Enęliſh cat- 
ue," Temple, ET 


rmedl 


Fr.] a fat reduiſh or white earth, le 


BRI 


. ic. and afterwards burnt in a kiln or 
8 88 le 5 


37% is olive oil imbibed by 
BY / brick is olive oil im 
3 nd Edd pounded afterwards, and diſ- 
Ki . t. : : : 
nick, V. A. olan of build with bricks. 
3 RICK. BAT, 8. a piece or fragment of 
| "Rp brick. | of bricks ; or 
obe bus, S. the duſt of bricks ; 
. q 3 of bricks made 5 rubbing them 
{bg r pounding them. 25 
4 | cc RKILN, 8. from brick and kiln, 
M cylene, or clue, Sax. à furnace] a place 
ein bricks are burnt. 
ag here LAYER, 8. one who builds with 
icke. 


cx-MAk ER, 8. one who makes 


ipal, A. [from biet] that which 
mn to a wedding” TOON 1 
M BRIDE, S. [brid, or bryd, Sax. bruth, 
oth, brud, Dan. bruyd, Belg. braut, Teut. 
r, Run. a beautiful woman] a name gi- 
a to a woman the day of her marriage, and 
WE metimes after the wedding-day is over. 
Ws >RIDE-BED, S. [rid bid, Sax. braut bot, 
Nut,] the bed on which a new married 
"5M lay. ps | 3 1 
be Re AKE, S. a cake with which the 
eſts are entertained at a wedding. 
BRT DEGROOM, S. [from bride and 
num; from groom, Belg. bridguma, Sax. brid 
ume, INl. or Dan. bruydgome, Belg] a new 
Wn arried man. . | . 
BRV DEM EN, S. the male attendants, as 
de bride-maids are the female attendants, or 
ompany at a wedding; the office of the lat- 
ris to undreſs the bride on the wedding 
ipht, and ſee her to bed. 5 
| BRYUDEWELL,'S. [St. Bridgid's well, 
medicinal water, which, during the glooms 
f unlettered enthuſiaſm, was reported to have 
rformed ſeveral remarkable cures] a houſe of 
prreion near Fleet-ditch, London, built by 
deny VIII, as a royal palace for the recepti 
of the emperor Charles V. Any place where 
perants and ſtrumpets are obliged to beat 
emp, or kept to hard labour as a 2 
| BRIDGE, S. [briog, brigge, Sax. brugge, 
Weut.] a building of ſtone or timber conſiſting 
| one or more arches, intended for the paſſage 
men or carriages from one fide of the river 
another, The word bridge is uſed figura- 
rely for the upper part of the noſe; and in 
bufical inftruments for a piece of wood, which 
nds upright on the belly of the inſtrument, 
d ſupports the ſtrings, Hanging bridges, are 
bole which are not ſupported either by poſts 
Pillars, being ſuſtained only by the two ex- 
emities. A draw-bridge, is made faſt only 
ene end with hinges, ſo that the other may 
lifted by chains fixed to it. A fiying- bridge 
| made of pontoons, leather boats, caſks, 
6. corered with planks, for the paſſage of an 


molds of various fizes, firſt dried in| 


DI 
wooden boats, faſtened with ſtakes or anchor, 
at Rouen, riſes and falls with the tide, is near 
ſtreet ; carriages with the greateſt burdens go 
over it with eaſe and ſafety. TITS 

BRIDLE, S. [öridel, bridl, Sax, breydel, 
Belg. bride, Fr. brida, Span. briglia, Ital.] 
the bit, headſtall, fillet, throat-band, reins, and 
noſe- band, which are faſtened on a horſe's head 
reſtraint, curb, check; cautious, vigilant. 
Belg. probably from berreyden, or beriden, Belg. 


to ride] to manage a horſe by means of a 
bridle, Figuratively, to check; or reſtrain 


plied to the attitudes of a woman, 


ciſe, oppoſed to diffuſive or verboſe. ** The 
little.“ B. Jobnſon, „„ 

BRIEF, S. [pronounced breef, bref, Iſl, 
brief, Belg. a letter | a ſhort and expreſſive ac- 


by a perſon is ſummoned to anſwer to any 


lected by the church-wardens, © 
brief, and ly] in few words; conciſely, 
conciſeneſs; ſhortneſs. _ 
ſweet or wild; and being a ſpecies of the roſe, 
ſee that article. 1 Noh: 285 
prickly plants. | 
bricg, or brigge] ſignifies a bridge, and is join- 
enjoyed the advantage of ſuch an edifice, 
BRVGADE, S. [ brigade, Fr. brigata, Ital.] 
in the Military Art, a part or divition of an 
a body of horſe of ten or thiiteen ſquadrons, 


troop 19 a third part of it, when conſiſting of 
fifty ſoldiers; but only a fixth, when it con- 


vided into three brigades in the former caſc, 
and into ſix in the latter. 


J A bridge of boats is made of copper or 


BRVG ADIER- GENERAL, S. | pronoun- 
M 4 e 


and covered with planks. The bridge of boats 


300 yards long, and paved with ſtone, like a 


to manage and govern him, Figuratively, a 


| To BRIDLE, V. ſeridlian, Sax. breydelen, | 2 


ſor keep within bounds. Uſed neuterly, to 


hold up the head in an affected manner, ap- 


BRIEF, Adj, [bref, Fr. of brevis, Lat. 
ſhort] appropriated to language, ſhort; con- 


brief ſtile is that which expreſſes much in | 


count or deſcription. In Law, a writ where- 


action; an abridgement of a client's caſe, con- 
taining in a conciſe manner, the proofs and 
objections that may be made by the contrary 
party, together with anſwers to them, wrote 
out for the inſtruction of counſel on a trial. 
In Canon Law, letters patent, generally read 
in churches, giving a licenſe for making a 
collection all over the kingdom for any pub= 
lic or private loſs, the money for which is col- 


BRIE/ FLV, Adv. | pronounced breefly, from 


BRIE/FNESS, S. [from brief and neſs] the 
quality of expreſſing a thing in few words; 
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BRIE'R, S. [brær, Sax.] in Botany, a kind DIM 
of prickly tree, diſtinguiſhed popularly into 


BRIE/RY, Adj. full of briers, thorgs, or 
BRIC, and BRIX, [of the Saxon brig, | 


ed to the names of ſuch places as do, or have 


army, whether horſe or foot, under the com- 
mand of a brigadier, A brigade of an army, is 


or five or ſix battalions of foot; a brigade of a 


fiſts of one hundred; that is, a troop is di- 


ced 
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B RI 
ccd $rigadeer] an officer commanding a brigade | 
of horſe, or foot, and ranking next below a 


x1ajor-g<neral. | 
RIG ANDINE, S. [from brigandine, Fr.] þs, 
BRI/MSTONE, S. [of brynne 


a kind of ancient defenſive armour, conſiſting on 
of thin pliable plates, like ſcales; a coat of Srunne, IN. to burn, and Pein, a flaw, ; 
mail. | | burning or inflammable ttone] in Natur: 
BRVYGANTINE, S. [brigantin, Fr. big - tory, a fat, unctuous, mineral, yello 10 
ant ino, Ital.] a ſmall, light, flat, open veſſel, | ſtance, dry, ſolid and friable, melting yu 
with twelve or fiftcen benches on each fide for | a gentle heat, inflammable, and when * 
rowers, going both with fails and oars, fit for | the open air, burning almoſt all a © 
boarding, or giving chaſe, and chiefly uſed by | a blue flame and a noxious yapoyr 
the Corſajrs, | 


| uith an electric power, and not diſfoludy, 
BRIGHT, Adv. [ beorcht, Sax of beorchte, q 


; FN 
BRUMMER, S. a veſſel 
e e ee ee, 


BRI'MMING, Adj. filled to the 
© The brimming glaſies.”* Phillis ly 


an acid menſtruum. 
Sax. light, baercot, Goth. ] ſhining; ſplendid; 
_ glittering with light, Figuratively, ſtrong ; 
clear; or that which introduces more light in- 
to the mind. © Brighter evidence.“ Watts. | 
Noble, ſhining, illuſtrious, or that which ſets 
a perſon in a conſpicuous point of view, ap- 
plied to action. A bright reign. Applied to 


| ſagacity, quick, penetrating, 4 Bright genius. 


TO BRVGHTEN, V. A. to make a thing 
| thine which was dull, or covered eicher with 
ruſt or duſt. Figuratively, to diſperſe. © Brjgbt- 
ens up my ſorrow.” Phillips, To make fa- 
mous z to render conſpicuous ; to heigh:en, ap - 
plied to character. The queen would bright- 
en her character, &c.“ Swift. Uſed neuter- 
I, to ſhine again after being obſcured, | 
__ BRVGHTLY, Adv. | from bright and ly] 
with ſplendor; with luſtre. Figuratively, in 
ſuch a manner as will raiſe an advantageous : 
idea of ourſelves _— 
__ BRVGHTNESS, S. [from bright and neſs] 
the luftre which appears on the fight of bur- 
niſhed metals, or cut diamonds ; ſplendor. 
Figuratiyely, goodneſs; ſagacity; perfections 
that make a perſon conipicuous. The bright- 
neſs of his parts.“ Prior. OR | 
BRULLIANCY, S. [from brilliant, Fr.] 
greatneſs of luſtre, or ſplendor which dazzles 
the eyes. . „ 
BRELLIANT, Adj. | brilliant, Fr.] ſpark- 
ling, or reflecting the rays of light, with great 
luſtre. FVVVVVů'Vͤ a i EE a] 
BRILLIANT, S. [from 6briller, Fr, to 
Mine or ſparkle] a diamond quite flat under- 
neath, and cut on its upper patt in triangular 
faces, the uppermoſt ending. in a point. 
BRIM, S. [brymme, Sax. brim, III. Srem- 
me, Dan. braem, Teut.] the edge or extremi- 
ties of a thing. Applied to the hat, that part 
which is cocked or turned upward. Applied to 
any veſſel, or drinking-glaſs, the uppermoſt 
part or edge. Figuratively, the ſurface of any 
liquor or fluid. © Dipped in the brim of the 
Water. Fo. iii. 15. The top of a bank 
waſh<d_by a tiert.. 
To BRIM, V. A. to fill full; to fill up 
to the brim, Neuterly, to be full to the 
top 1 2 | 


tively, re»dy to run over, by being charged too 


fireaked ; marked with ſtreaks or hr; 
tabby. Thrice the brinded cat hath met 


to the ſtreaks upon the ſkin of a beaſt, of 14, 


| particle in, to introduce. The folly wi 


to diſcover a thing which is concealed, Vid 


RI/MFUL, Adj. ſull to the top. Figura-| 


BRVYNDED, Part. {6rin, Fr, 3 bra) 


Shak. | 1 
BRINDLE, S. [See BRINDED]I 20 


terent or darker colour than the other pt. 
BRTNDLED, Part. marked with ab 
of a different or darker colour, applied tot 
ſkin of a beaſt. 14 „„ 
BRINE, S. [| fiſc-brine, Sax. bry, Bd 
brynne, . Il. to ky. bruna, 8.4 a 105 
or fountain] any ſalt liquor; ſea water, . 
8 the ſea; tears. What a dei 
rine hath waſh'd thy ſallow cheeks.” d 
The liquor or pickle which proceeis jig 
ſalted meat. | | | 
To BRING, V. A. [from bringan, %, 
pret. brobte; briggan, Goth. preter br; 
bringen, Teut. pieter gebrabto; brengen, Beg 
to cauſe a perſon to come, or to fetch athiy 
to another, diſtinguiſhed from carry, beck 
it may then be done by another; but the vu 
bring implies, that a thing is done by on! 
ſelf. Figuratively, to procure, Uſed with th 


madneſs of mankind brought in falſe got" 
Stilling fleet. Uſed with back, to make apt 
ſon or thing return; to recover; to rec, 
Uſed with to, to lead, or conduct; to indut, 
or prevail upon. Uſed with abont, to acton- 
pliſh. Uſed with off, to clear from any cha 
to free from danger. Uſed with our top 
vail on, or induce, a perſon to alter dig fe- 
timents; to convert or ſeduce. Uied withah 


with under, to ſubdue, vanquiſh, or Hm, 
nize over. Uſed with 2p, to inſtrugt, el 
cate; to teach; to introduce a faſhion; toi 
vance, or come forward with, applied toil 

army. Bring up your men.“ Sbal. 
BRI'NISH, Adj. {from brine and 51 
dn, 


iſc, Sax. ] like brine; ſaltiſh. _ 
BRINK, S | brink, Dan. brap, 
brrgb, Epir. See BRIM! the extreme edge i 
a river, precipice, Sc. Figurativeh, th 


higheſt degree of danger. "I he brint of x 


ſtruction.“ 33 
BRV NV, Adj. taſting faltiſh, or like uz 
or any other liquor that reſembles i-. 


full, © His eyes brimful of tears. Addiſ. 


— 


| 


BRISK, Adj. ler brys, Brit, "MW 


BRI 1 
, bing. brozycko, Boh. ba%20, Dal. 
2 ba irie applied to the diſpoſition; , 2 
e foll "of activity and power, applie 
—_ 8 Akling, mantling, applied to 3 
WV _ * ng, and ſtrongly affecting the 
E applied to colours. . 
To BRISK-UP, V. N. to adva 
zohtly, lively, and nimble manner. 4 
0 PRISKET, 8. ſaccor ding to Skinner, ne 
; e as breſter, a diminutive of breſt, the _ 
1 ſoelling of breaſt; brichet, Fr.] the rer 
* Animal, particularly that part whic | 

ribs. | | a 
ask „Adv. [from briſk and ly] in a 
iſ, lively, active, and ſpirited manner. . 
= :R1/SKNESS, S. [from briſk and neſt, 0 
. Sax] 2 light, airy, and chearful diſpo- 
Ir: Bon ; yivacity or livelineſs; activity, gaiety. 
abs TE, S. [br iſle, Sax. borfel, ſau- 
* wh, Teut.] the ſtrong hair which grows and 
We nds upright on the back of a boar, & c. 5 
ro BRIYSTLE, v. A. to erect the briſtles 
Wright when enraged. applied to a hog. Fi- 
ratively, to grow angry z to advance to an 
emy in order to attack him, or revenge an 
ont. Uſed with the particle ap. Neuterly, 

WE fan erect like the briſtles of an hog. = 

= BRISTLY, Ad). we Botany] encompaſi- 
WS with a ſubſtance reſembli ng hairs. The 
2 fly cheſnut,” Dryd. Thick fet with hairs, 
WS briſtles. 


% Baden, the city Odera in the valley of 
on, It was likewiſe named Caer Brito, 
Wd Brightſfrow, Sax, a famous place] a city 
we rivers Avon and Frome; though ſitu- 
Wed partly in Glouceſterſhire, and partly in So- 
Werſetſhire, yet it belongs to neither, having 
Win megiſtrates of its own, and being a 
ay incorporate by itſelf. For populouſ- 
ſs, riches, and the extenſiveneſs of its trade, 
is undoubtedly the third city in England. 
his city is governed by a mayor, aldermen, 
o ſheriffs, a recorder, &c, is well ſupplied 
th all forts of proviſions, has markets on 
edneſday and Saturday, and ſeveral fairs in 


— r — — 1 „1 e 


—. 
= 


8 


. year, which are frequented by people from 
i, voſt all the trading places in the kingdom. 
has 19 churches, though but 17 pariſhes, | 
us d ſeveral meetings for quakers, Ic. It ſends 


o members to parliament, and is 94 comput- 
and 104 meaſured miles diſtantifrom Londos. 
BRISTOL, S. county of, a ſubdiviſion of 
w Plymouth colony, in New England, 
th America, It includes Rhode-iſland, 
well as Elizabeth-iſland, at the mouth of 


ln, punt's-bay, and lies to the S. W. of Ply- 
ed puth county, another ſubdiviſion of this, 
t& Jony. Of the ſame name is the largeſt 
. 1 moſt populous, though not the oldeſt 


n of the county, which has a convenient 
Tour, with Rhode iſland lying at the en- 


BRISTOL, S. [called in Welch Caer Oder 


BRI 


trade in New England, and is continually in- 
creaſing both in that reſpe& and in the num- 
ber of its inhabitants. Near Briſtol is a re- 
markable hill called Mount Hope, where 
Philip, ſtiled the king of Wamponoags, wha 


made war on the Engliſh in king Charles [1's 


reign, had his refidence, as he afterwards met 


his fate and quietus at the bottom of it, when 


driven back thither by the Engliſh. 
BRI'TAIN, GREAT, S. ſuppoſed by 
Camden to be derived from brith, Brit. paint- 
ed, on account of the firſt inhabirants paint- 
ing their bodies; and by others from brydio, 
Brit, to grow boiſterous or tumultuous, applied 
to the ſea; and as the Britiſh ſeas were always 
notorious for their boiſterouſneſs, and the word 


brydio communicates this idea ſo ;adequately, 


the conjecture ſeems ſomewhat ſpecious ; and 
brydanireth, anger or warmth, from the ſame 


root, leads us eaſily to brydain, in Sax. brytaine, 


or, as wrote by moderns, Britain] in Geo- 


graphy, an iſland, the largeſt in Europe, of a 


triangular form, bounded on the W. by the 
Iriſh ſea, on the N. by the Northern ocean, 
on the E. by the German ocean, on the 8. 
by the Britiſh channel, the narroweſt part of 
which is called the Streights of Dover. The 


the violent colds the climate would oth rwiſe 


be expoſed to, the continual motion of the ſea 


ſending in a kindly vapour which mollifies the 
natural ſharpneſs of the air, ſo that in ſome 
parts of France and Italy, the winter is as ſe- 
vere as ours in Britain. The fertility of the 


ſoil is, in a great meaſure, owing to the ſame 
cauſe, by furniſhing us with gentle ſhowers in = 


their proper ſeaſons, To enumerate the pro. 


ducts and manufactures of this iſland would 


exceed our limits, eſpecially as they will be 


ſpeciſied in our account of the different coun- 
ties and moſt remarkable places; but we ſhall 

in general ſay, that it yeilds all the neceffaries 
and many of the convenieaces of life, and the 
induſtry of the inhabitants, and their applica- 
tion to trade, ſupply it with the riches and 
luxuries of the known world, It has on all 


fides very convenient harbours, and a great 
many navigable rivers ; the moſt conſiderable 


ſtreams, Its length is 587 miles; and its 
breadth 285, according to Moll. It lies be- 


tween 50 and 60 degrees N. latitude, and be- 
tween 9 and 17 degrees W. longitude, Tene- 


riffe being the firſt meridian, | ; 
BRI/TISH, Adj. belonging to Britain, 
BRY D'TLE, Adi. [brittend, Sax. from 

brittan, Sax, and Gauliſh, bryder, Dan. to 


break] that which breaks or crumbles ta 


pieces with the leaſt force or violence. 


nee of it: and, next to Boſton, has the beſt 


| BRITTLENESS, S. [from brittle and * 


ſea, thus ſurrounding it, is not only a ſecurity 
againſt an enemy, but likewiſe greatly abates 


of the latter are the Thames, the Severn, and 
the Humber, in England; the Clyde, Forth, 
Tay, Sc, in Scotland, which carry along 

with them into the ſea vaſt numbers of leſſer 
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tbing eaſy to break. 


applied to doctrine, or opinion. 


ting; diſtinguiſned from lengtb, which is the 
extent or ſpace between the two ends. Figu- 


folly.” Locke, Diffuſive, clear, and bright. 
Appears in the broadef light.” Decay of | 


He was broad awake.” 

made of ftheeps wool of our own cloth mixt 
from 11s breadth, which is ſo great that it is 
| meaved by two perſons; who fit at each fide, | 

and fling the ſhuttle to one another. 


ROAD EYE D, Adj. that which en 
| fee to a greaj dift-nce round; or has a very 


aſe of the term. 85 | 
broad leaves. | 
ce, Sax.] in a broad manner. 


breadth; the extent between the ſelvedges or 


_ , BRO/ADSIDE, S. the firing all the guns 
on one ſide of a ſhip into an enemy's veſſel. 


BRO 
of neſſe, Sax.] that quality which renders 2 


the fire, in roaſting 3 a muſical inſtrument, | 


wiſe; of giiſe, Teut a manner, or way] 

BROACH, S. [broche, F.] an infirument }cording to the breadth, | * 
_ er ſtake forced through a joint of meat, by 
means of which it is turned round, and its gold, filver, or filk, raiſed, 
parts are ſucceſſively expoſed to the action of | with flowers, foliages, or other Ornament, 


BRO 
BRO'ADWISE, Adv. [from 5 


BROCA'DE, S, | brocads, Span.] a ſtaff g 


aud embellity 


BROCA/DED, Part. woven with flowen, 


which is played upon by means of a handle|or ornaments of various colours, Figuratinny 
n 0 


that turns a cylinder round on its axis, and d reſt in brocade. 


gives motion to the ſeveral keys by pieces of 
wire fixed perpendicular on its ſurface. 
To BROACH, V. A. to ſplit ; to pterce 


with a ſpit. Figurativ.ly, to force a ſpicket | [ brevil/e, Fr. to diſturb] applied to eels, to i 
or cock into a veſſel, in order to draw the li- [for by making the water muddy or thick, 


vor; to tap; to open; te wound fo as to 
guor 3 P 3 pen ; 


let out blood. A low expreſſion, alluding to] a corrupt or vicious manner of ſpeaking u 
the tapping a veſſel. Blood was ready to] pronouncing. | 


be breach'd.” Hudib. To be the author of, | 
BRO/ACHER, S. | from breach and er] a 


ſpit or flake to roaſt meat on, Figuratively, | brile, from bruler, Fr.] to dreſs meat either h 
the firft inventor, author, or founder of any] placing it immediately on the coals, or on! 
5 | gridiron over a fire. Neuterly, to overheat by 

BROAD, Adv. [pronounced b-aw'd; from | immoderate exerciſe. Uſed improperly fary 
rad, Sax. breyd, or breed, Belg. breit, Teut.]| burn. All the planets and comets hay 


opinion or doctrine. | | 
wide, or the extent between the ſides of a 


rative ly, large or great. A broad mixture of 


. 


Piety. Coarſe, groſs, obſcene, applied to 
language. In ſome places he is brcad and 
ſolſome. Dryd. With the eyes wide open, | 


BRO/AD-CLOTH, S. 2 manufacture 
with that of Segovia in Spain, the ſtaple com- 
modity and honour of this nation, ſo called 


large proſpect in ſight. © In deſpite of broad- 
ezed watchful day.“ Shakeſp, This conveys a 
woble image to the mind, and is an elegant 


' BRO/AD-LEAVED, Adj. that which bas 
 BRO/ADLY, Adv. [from broad and ly, of 


} BRO'ADNESS, S. [from broad and neſs] 


liſt of cloth ; the ſpace between the fides of a 
thing. Figuratively, obſcene, immodeſt. To 
palliate the broadneſs of the meaning.” Dryd. 
BRO/ AD SHOULDERED, S. meaſuring 
much, or of great width, between the ſhoulders, 


Figuratively, an attack; or a poſitive and 
unexpected charge of ſomething criminal, by 
way of accuſation, or reply. 


cabbage, | 


teſt, tumult, or war, 


in deſpair ; diſconſolate. 


BRO/CCOLI, S. in Botany, 


a ſpeciey gf 
To BRO/GUE, or BROGCLE,  y, 


BRO'GUE, S. [5rop, Ir.] a wooden ſhoe; + 


BRO/1L, S. {5rovillerie, Fr.) a quart, c 
To BROIL, V. A, [ pronounced azif Wrote 


been brolling in the ſun.” Cheyne, 
| BRO'KAGE, or BROKERAGE, S. ns. 
ney gained by promoting bargains ; or whati 
given by a broker for commiſſion ; the tut 
of buying and ſelling ſecond-hand things; 
Jo BROKE, V. N. [probably fron 
bruccan, Sax. to be buſy |] to tranſact buſneh 
or buy and fell for another, at a certain ſun 
per cent. | | | 
BRO'KEN-HEARTED, Adj. in a cx 
dition which admits of no comfort; dejclted; 


BRO/KENLY, Adv, [from broker ant h] 
in an unconnected manner; without any con. 
nection; by looſe ſentences. | 
BRO/KEN-MEAT,S. fragments, or pie 
of meat taken from a table. 
BRO'KER, S. [formerly called hp, 
i. e. a broken: tradeſman; from brok, du. 
none others being admitted by the Uh ad 
gth of William III. ] one who buys or ſells 
tranſacts buſineſs for another. By abuſe, tit 
word is applied to thoſe who deal in ſecotd 
hand goods. Exchange · roter, is one who con- 
cludes bargains for others, relating to thett 
mitting of money, or bills of exchange, Std 
brokers, -are thoſe who buy or ſell for oth 
parts or ſhares in the joint ſtock of any publi 
| company, as the bapk, South-ſez, Ec. Paws 
brokers, are thoſe who lend mongy tothe neceſ 
tous, upon a pledge of goods, given 3 {et 
rity, In low language, it implies a pimp 
procurer. | | A 

BRO/OMING, or BRF/AMING, ky 
burning the filth a ſhip has contraQed, W 
ſtraw, reeds, broom, &c. when ſhe 1800 
careen. | 


BRO/NTOLOGY, S. [from gem, 1 


BRO'AD-SWORD, S. a ſharp edged cut- 


ting ſword, with a broad blade. 


xoyia, Gr.] a diſcourſe, on thunder. 4 uſed 
5 BRON ZE, IJ [ bronze, Fr, | a metho 7 


B RO 
1 f mal ir plaiſtered bufts 
5 0 N had app po Bi Of this a 
5 = ore? the red braſs or bronze, and the 
s. ilt braſs. | , 2 
25 bo L [ broke. Belg.] a jewel; an 
t of jewe!s» Figuratively, an orna- 
nament © Je He is the brooch indeed and 
ation.” Shak, 
; * N. [bræden, Sax. bru- 
or fit upon in order to 
i ;64 in the following ſentence 
. utifully applied in the following Tentence. 
3 Were brooding darkneſs ſpre2ds his jealous 
G N hings.“ Milt. To fit near and watch with 
WE... anviety. © Rejoicing miſers>—brood o'er 
e precious ſtores. Smith, Uſed actively, 
bab. Figuratively, to cheriſh or keep 
iel by inceffant anxiety. * You Il fit and 
WS... jour ſorrows on à throne.” Dod. 
WE 1000, S. Cod, Sax: | a parcel of chick- 
ns hatched by one hen, at one time. Figu- 
en, offspring, clüldren,; production. 
Ws 2r0/0DY, Aj. inclining to hatch, or to 
oa eges to batch them. © The common 
| en, all the while ſhe is broody.”* Ray 
aok, S. [hrok, Sax. brock, Belg-]a 
gal and ſhallow running waters © 
To BROOK, V. A. [brucan, Sax.] to 
ar without reſentment or complaint ; to 
put up with. Applied to misfortunes, or 
iffronts 3 to endure. $i 


anita, Lat, gemet, Fr. Lianæus ranges it in 
he third ſect. of his 7th claſs, There are 10 
Wpecies, Likewiſe n utenſil made with the 
wigs of the abovementioned plant, and uſed 
a ſweeping houſes or ſtreets 
BROO/MSTAFF, S. the ſtaff to which 
he twigs of broom are bound to make a be- 


generally in London a broom-ſtick. | 
BROOMY, Adj. full of, or abounding 


boom, 


oop, made by boiling meat down in a ſmall 
ras EIT 
BRO/THEL, or BROTHEL-HOUSE, 
bordil, Fr, berde!lo, Ital.] ſo called from their 


banks of rivers] a houſe inhabited by proſti- 


ls. 


en the ſame father or 
doth, 


ſed wi 
nd ſignified e 
ts uſed in Sc 


FRO OM, S. [ rim, Sax,] in Botany, che 


om; the handle of a broom; named more 


BROTH, S. [broth, Sax. Broye, and brue, 
zelg. brado, Ital. bradio, Span.] a kind of | 


Paving been formerly built near, or upen the 


term of relation between two male chilaren 


th preater latitude than at preſent, 


BRU 

ſon united by the moſt ardent affections of 
friendſhip 3 one of the ſame trade; a perſon 
reſembling another in qualities, or conduct. 
© He that is flothful in his work is brother 
to him that is a great waſter.“ Prov. xviii, 
9. Among divines, taken for a man in gene- 
ral, alluding to our being all deſcended from 
one common parent, | 
BRO/'THERHOOD, S. [from brother and 
hood; of had, er bade, Sax. ] the ftate or con- 
dition of a brother; the relation in which 
one brother ſtands with reſpe& to another. 
Figuratively, men living together in the ſame 
hoaſe, and profeſſing the ſame principles, ap- 


together by the ſame charter; men of the 
ſame trade. | | | 


BRO/THERLY, Adj, that which ſuits, 
or belongs to a brother. 0 


aug braut, Teut. breiv, Pol. bros, Ruff. 
brun, Il, fingular, brys, plur, hence the Scotch 


air, or appearance of the countenance, Ap. 


ſurface. 


awe a perſon by ſtern and haughty looks, or 
words, ea | * 


BROWN, Adj. [brun, Sax. braun, Teut, 


brune, Fr, bruno, Ital, | ſun«burnt, of 2 co- | | 
lour which may be made of a mixture of black 


with any other colour, Figuratively, dark, 


Pope, Uſed as a ſubſtantive, dark, or dufty 


colour, 


faint brown, 


mind on ſeeing a brown colour, _ 


leaves, or graſs, - To crop or eat, applied to 


BROUZE, S. paſture; properly leaves or 


vRO'THER, S. [brethren and Brothers in| ſhrubs fit for goats and other animals to 
he plural, the former of which ſeems con- | eat. FE 1 5 ä 
dec to the Scriptures. From brother, Sax. | To BRUIZE, V. A. [pronounced br uRe 
ich in is oblique caſes makes brether] a| bryſſan, Sax. brizzen, Old Gauliſh, briſer, Fr.] | 
to cruſh or hurt by any thing blunt, which 
Ir mother, or does not cut the ſkin, or let the blood out; 
Among the ancients this term was | to cruſh by any weight; to beat in a mortar, 


of an ſo as only to cruſ or deſtroy the form of a 
ven firſt couſins; in this ſenſe thing, without reducing it into powder. 


Harb ripture, when mention is made] BRUISE, 8. a hurt whereby the ſkin is 


brethren, Figuratively, a per- got broke. 


plied to monks or friars; men incorporated 


BRO'THERLY, Adv. [from brother and 
ly] after the manner of a brother, Figura« 
| tively, in a very affectionate manner, Ra 

| BROW, S. [browa, Sax. Groove, Belg. 


bruu, and the north country eye-brees] the 
arched collection ot hairs over the eye in 
human creatures. Figuratively, the looks, 
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olied to & bill, the verge or extremity of its 


To BRO/W BEAT, v. A. to endeavour to : 


gloomy. ** Brown with o'er-charging ſhades,” 
 BROWNISH, Adj. [from brown and 1%! 
ſomewhat brown, inclining to brown, of a_ 


BROW'NNES, S. [from brown and eh! 
that idea or ſenſation which is excited in the 


To BROWSE, v. A. [breuſer, Fr. bruſ- 
care, Ital. of Þp»ozw, Gr.] to feed on herbs, 


cattle, Actively, to feed or eat, uſed with on, 
utes, and let apart for the practice of lewd- | or upon. © Browſe on the ſhrubs.” Blackm, 
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topic of converſation; 


| dun to Addiſon; brunette, Fr. of brun, Fr. 
nerally applied to the female ſex. © To inſult 
attack, or ſhock of an enemy; the force, 
violence, and ſtroke of a cannon. ** An heavy 


the verb bear. To bear the brunt, is to ſuſtaiy 


| wood, uſed either for ſweeping rooms, clean- 
ing cloaths, or painting. Figuratively, a 
light attack or ſkirmiſh in war. 


_ 
— 
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ſon who makes uſe of a bruſh; one who cleans 
_ with a bruſh, 0000 | | 
BRU “SHV, Adj. rough or ſhapgy like a] which mixes with the food in the dit 


to crackle, or make a noiſe, like the ruſtling 


\ ro ſwagger, hector, Or approach a perſon in a 
threatening manner. 8 


tion or behaviour contrary to the laws of rea 
ſon, or dictates of politeneſs and humanity 3] were guilty of great outrages. At prese 


—— 


hy 4 


2 
7 


BRU 


BRVIT, S. [bruit Fr.] a report, rumour, 
or noiſe; fomething which 1s the common 


To BRU/IT, v. A. to ſpread abroad; to 
divulge; to rumour, Both the verb and the 
novn are ſeldom uſed. | 

BRU/MA, or BRAHMA, S. the idol of 
the Brahmans, who, they ſay, produced as 
many worlds as he has confiderable parts; the 
firſt world, which is above the heavens, being 
formed of his brain; the ſecond, of his eyes; 
the third of his mouth, c. | 

BRU/NETTE, S. [the plural brunertes, ac- 
brown | a perſon of a brown complexion;; ge- 
the olives and the brunettes.” Guardian. | 

BRUNT,S. [run, Belg. heat | the onſet, 


brunt of cannon ball.” Generally uſed with 


, 


the attack of an army, Figuratively, any | 
difficulty, or croſs and unexpected accident. 


BRUSH, S. [brofſe, Fr. brucciol!, Ital.] an 
inſtrument made of briftles or hair faſtened to 


To BRUSH, V. A. to cleara thing of duſt 


by means of a bruſh; to touch in one's paſ- | 
ſage, Uſed with wp, to paint, to make a 
thing look well by a bruſh, Uſed neu- 
terly, to paſs quick, and cloſe to a perſon, 

| Joined with the particle by. * Bruſb'd re- 
_  gardleſs hy. Dryd. To ſkim upon the ſur- 
face; to paſs along ſo as juſt to touch the] is owing to ſome contagious diſeaſe, o my 
ſurface in the paſſage, uſed with over. © And 

_ Bruſhing ver adds motion to the pool. 


BRU/SHER, S. [from br»/þ and, er] a per- 


bruſh. * The bruſpy ſubſtance of the nerve.“ 
Boyle, | | — | . 


To BRU/STLE, v. N. Tbraſlian, Sax.] 
of armour, or that of rich filks. Figuratively, 
BRUTAL, Adj. [from brute; brutal, Fr.] 


that which belongs to a beaſt, oppoſed to ra- 
tional. Figuratively, inhuman, cruel, ſavage, 


without or contrary to reaſon, and the prinei- 


ples of humanity, . 
BRUTALIT V, S. [Lrutalitẽ, Fr.] a diſpoſi 


churliſhneſs, ſavageneſs. 


To BRU!/TALIZE, v. N. [brutalizer, Fr.] Hof the iſland of St. Domingo, whoſe ws 

to grow morole, ſavage, inhuman, and ike a| employ conſiſts in hunting bulls and wi 
brute, Actively, ta make brutiſh or ſavage. 
_ BRUTE, Adj. ſbrutus,* Lat.] ſenſeleſs, | manner. „ 
© The ſons of brute earth. Bent. Savage;! BUCK, S. [teoch, Brit, bucce, $at-% 


| ſtagnation of glutinous and inſpiſſatelblul 


| BUCCA/NEERS, or BUCCANES\ 


BUC 


affections; not having the uſe 
rough ; uncivilized. 


of n 


BRUTE, S. an animal without the wi. 
ple of reaſon; a beaſt, F Iguratively, 
to men as a term of the moſt monif, e 


* 


proach, and implying a perſon void of 
= and an enemy to reaſon, 
RU/TISH, S. | from brute and iÞ, 0 
Sax. ] reſembling a beaſt, either in 
qualities, Figuratively, rude; inhuman, 
leſs; ſtupidly ignorant; regardleſs of, 
or 9 to its dictates. 1 
UB, S. [a cant word, perhaps 
_ of 22 057 put for che mill rg 
rong malt liquor, “ He loves 
and double bub.“ Prisr, wn, 
BUBBLE, S. [6o6ble, Belg. Bolli, Dy 


ſmall bladder of water; a little round | 1 


any fluid, filled and expanded with lin 
rar to by = leaſt touch, Figunt 
omething eaſily deſtroyed; a chest. 
perſon — AY ; ; oy _Y 
To BU/BBLE, V. N. to riſe in ww 
to make a gentle noiſe as it runs, apply, 
water ifſuing from ſome narrow place, u 
fountain-head. Actively, to cheat or dh 
by projects of imaginary advantages, 
BU/BBLER, S. [from bubble an ff 
war, Sax.] one who cheats by prejedd 
mifing great advantages for the loan of nu 
BU'BBY, S. a woman's breaſt, A h 
term. 3 
BU/BO, {from BouCwy, Gr. the im 
where it generally appears] in Surgery, m 
or ſwelling, attended with an inflammainp 
thering in the groin, &c. A maliguthh 


| real taint, A mild bubo takes its riſe fromth 
BUCCA!LES,S. [ g/andule, Lat. ] in ln 
tomy, ſmall glands diſperſed over the inet 
the cheeks and lips, ſeparating the {ith 


* 
1 


chewing. 
from bucan, to dreſs meat on hurdk 
means of ſmoak | a kind of ſavages inthe} 
Indies, who prepare their meat on a hui 
Brazil wood, placed at a great height fung 
fire; the meat thus dreſſed has an exceeluf 
pleaſant ſmell, ne reliſh, is of a roſe calm 
and a great reſtorative to ſick people. Thth 
dians uſing to cut their priſoners to piect 
dreſs them in this manner, the term u 
plied to the famous adventurers or pinie, 
aſſociated themſelves in crder to plundertf 
Spaniſh dominions in America in 1686, 


is given to the French and Spaniſh inbabiun 


boars, whoſe fleſh they dreſs after tbe fit 


inkuman; void of all the tender and ſocia;] Fr. J the male NOM fallow dees, * 


B UC 
5 Among deer it is 28 Cor- 
_ * like a hart, differing 


* 4 | at, A 
_ out © 
„ Likewiſe a cant name 
on you brood ſo called from their uſe 
bee hunting terms, calling their preſident, 
8 _ Theaks Teut. a bucata, Ital.] 
1 ede of aſhes for waſhing linen. Figura- 
ly, linen. © She waſhes bucks here at 
we Shakeſp- | 3 | 4 * | 
o BUCK, V. A. [derived from the fore- 
ng ſubſtantives.] When from bugk ſignify- 
WS deer, it denotes to copulate ; and N 
back fignifying ley, it implies to wa 
a ny 8. [baquet, Fr. or Buc, Sax. 
j et] a wooden veſicl reſembling one half 
i barrel or pipe, fitted with a handle form- 
like a ſemicircle, and uſed to draw water 
of a well; likewiſe à leathern veſſel of 
fame form uſed in fires to ſerve the en- 
es with water. See PAIL. 5 
WU/CKINGHAM, S. the capital of the 
unty of the ſame name. It is governed by 
ailiff, who returns two members to par- 


the river Ouſe, over which it has three 
ne bridges, In the N. part ſtands the town- 
Il, a handſome ſtructure; and in the weſtern 
its church, Here is a free-ſchool ; and the 
nty-goal and court, with the affizes, are 


„ 


k pt here. In its neighbourhood on the Ouſe 
Y ſeveral paper-mills. Its weekly market is on 
P urday, and the annual fairs here are Mon- 
" y ſe'ennight after Epiphany, March 7, but if 
1 p-year March 6, May 6, Whitſun-Thurſ- 
b y; July 10, September 4, October 2, and 
a ember 8; all for cattle. It hath a caſtle 
. | a bill, but is now in ruins, The town 
ky ten miles N. E. of Aileſbury, and forty- 
1 from London, e | 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, S. [of buc, Sax. 


uck or hart, from its abounding with that 


cies of animals] in Geography, a county 
vated almoſt in the center of England, 
nded by Berkſhire and the Thames on the 
on the W. by Oxfordſhire, on the N. b 
thampronſhire, and on the E. by Bedford- 
re, Hertfordſhire, and Middleſex ; it is but 
miles long, 18 broad, and 138 in circum- 
nce, It is divided into eight hundreds, 
tains 185 pariſhes, about 18,000 houſes, 
1400 inhabitants, ſends 14 members to 
lament, is famous for its paſtures, and 
nufactures of paper and bone lace, the 
er of which is little inferior to that of 
Inders, The chief town is Buckingham, 
Y was fortified by Edward the el1er in 


BUC'KLE, S. [bavcel, Brit. and Arm. 
ce, Fr.] an inſtrument made of a link of 
la with a tongue and catch, uſed to faften 
aps of the ſhoes, the harn.ſs of horſes, 


ſize, growing out of the head like 


ment. It is large and populous, lying low, 


1b 
Sc. a curled lock of hair; or hair in a ſtate 
to*make it curl. | 2: 
To BU'CKLE, V. A. to faften with 2 


this an age to buckle with a bride ?** Dryd. 
To confine, uſed with the particle in. The 


age. Shak, To comb a wig in curls; to 
prepare hair for taking a curl, | 


To BU/CKLE, V. A. [bucken, Teut. ] to 


ply, or attend to. 


buckler, Dan.] a large piece of defenſive ar- 
mour, buckled to the arm, and uſed by the an- 
cients to defend their bodies from the blows 
or darts of the enemy ; being found cumber- 
ſome, they were changed for the ſhield, which 
is of leſs dimenſions. 3 

_ BUICKR AM, S. [bougram, Fr. bucherame, 
Ital.] a coarſe cloath made of hemp, gummed, 


| calendered, and dyed ; uſed by taylors to ſtiffen 
their garments; and by packers to wrap up 
cloths, ſerzes, &c. They are ſometimes made 


of old ſheets or pieces. of ſails gummed. 


browſed by the goat, called bzoch in Welch] 
in Botany, the ſame as the wild garlic. 


purgative quality of cleanſing the belly] in Ba- 
tany, a plant called rhamnus, Lat, and nerprum, 
Fr, It is ranged by Linnzus in the firſt ſect 
of his fifth claſs. There are four ſpecies, 


tle, Bouxohog, Gr, a herdſman] paſtoral poe- 


try, ſuppoſed to be the moſt ancient ſpecies of 
poetry, to have had its original in Sicily, amidſt 


Theocritus'is the moſt famous writer in this 


run into the other extreme of being too polite. 
Mr. Pope has followed him too cloſeto be look 


y | ed on as an original, and has copied his polite- 


neſs too nearly not to be involved in the ſame 


by keeping a due mean between the coarſe 
Virgil, have carried this ſpecies of poetry ta 
pected. It would be a piece of injuſtice if 


Mr. Gay ſhould not be mentioned together 
with Spenſer, when he poſſeſſes ſo much of 


ſpecies of writing, 


Bub, S. [botte, Belg. bouton, Fr.] in Bo- 
' | | | | | | tany, 


buckle. Figuratively, to marry, or join. Is 


ſtretching of a ſpan——=buciles in his ſum of 


bend or bow under a weight, uſed with under. 
Figuratively, to bend one's inclinations, to ap- 


BU/CKLER, 8, [bccler, Brit. bouclier, Fr. 


BU/CKRAMS, S. ſſo called from being 


BU'CK THORN, S. [from buce, Sax, the 
belly, and thorn, Sax. a prickly buſh ; from its 


| BU*COLIC, S. [from gone, to feed cat- 


the mirth and diverſions of ſhepherds, to have 
| been inſpired by love, and owing to leiſure, 


ſpecies among the Greeks ; but is ſuppoſed 
to be too coarſe in his expreſſions and ſenti- 
ments. Virgil copied him in Latin; but has 


cenſure, Spencer indeed ſeems to have been 
as great a maſter in this as allegorical poetry ; 
his language, his ſentiments are the exact 
copies of innocent fimplicity, and his paſtorals, 


ruſticity of Theocritus, and the elegance of 


as high a degree of perfection as can be ex- 


his ſpirit, and has fo agreedly imitateJ his 
manner. Phillips has alſo excelled in this 


BUG 
tany, the ſmall ſwellings or prominenees on | a nit, and ſtinks when killed, 1; 90 
the bark of a tree, which turn to ſhoots, &c. flying inſect formed like a beetle, an, ,, 
Among Gardeners, it denotes the firſt tops of fa May-bug; or May-fiy. . by 
ſallad plants; and in Huſbandry, a weaned] BUG, or BU'GbEAR, S. from 
| calf of the firft year, being ſo named from dæmon or devil] an objeQ which ni, 
the budding of its horns, Figuratively, the ror; a walking ſpeQre z a ghoſt; pe ; 
beginning, firſt appearance, tender and im- applied to the imaginaty terror ul 
mature ſtate of a thing, frighten children. 
To BUD, V. N. to ſwell with gems or | BU/GGINESS, S. [from buggy iy 
little prominences. Applied to vegetables, to] infeſted with bugs, _ ot 
put forth ſhoots, Figuratively, to be in the} BU/GGY, Adj. abounding with buy 
bloom of youth, © Young budding virgin.” | BU/GLE, or BU!GGLE:HORy x, 1 
| Shakcſp. Actively, in Gardening, to ino- bugan, Sax, to bend, or bucula, Lat. za 
culate, by inſerting a bud into a tree, © Im-Ja ſmall bending horn ; a hunting hom. 
proved, by budding upon a peach ſtock.” | BU!GLE, S. a ſhining bead, of acyln 
Temple. 3 cal form, and made of glaſs. 
BU/DDLE, S. a place where miners waſh | To BUILD, V. A. [the preter, 14a, 
their ore to fit it for the furnace, , have built; from bilden, Belg.] to mil 
BU DGE, Adj. ſtiff; ſurly; formal. |raife houſes, &c. Figuratively, 0 Hike 
« Thoſe budge doors of the foicks.” Milt. thing as a ſupport or foundation, % 
BUDGET, S. [ bougette, Fr. bolg:a, Ital. built on beauty, ſoon as beauty dies,” Din 
Billig, Sax.] a ſmall bag; that which is can-| BU'ILDER, S. | from S and eff 
tained in a budget; a ſtore or ſtock, * The] Sax. a man] one who conſtruQs ar ti 
Fox's whole budget of inventions failed him.” | houſes, &. 
L'Eftrange. „ I. BU'ILDING, S. a fabric or phate my 
B UF, S. [from b»#alo] the hide of a for ſhelter from the weather, for dueligt 
buffalo dreiled in oil, after the manner of ſha-] tor the purpoſes of reli:ion, ſecurity, 9 
mois; any ſkin dreſſed after the ſame manner nificence, Building, is uſed in iu pig 
| as bf. 1 | ſenſe, for the art and act of raifing est 
BUFFALO, S. [Ital.] in Natural Hiſtory, | BUL, S. [from the Heb. to flow, o jp 
AZ wild animal, longer and higher, but in moſt [down] the name of the eighth monkny 
_ ether reſpects like an ox. 5 Jewiſh calender, anſwering to Ott 
 BU'FFET, S. | baffeito, or buffetto, Ital. | named from the heavy ſhowers which fit 
befetade, Span.] 2a blow on one ide of the this month. In the eleventh yeir ut 
head given with the fiſt. Figuratively, indig month Bl.“ 1 Kizgs vi. 38. 
nity, proſecution, or hardſhip. A man] - BU*LAFO, S. a muſical inſtrument 
hat fortune's buffets and rewards-haft taken.“ | by the negroes of Guinea, +4 
„ „ "BULB, S. [b ulbus, Lat of f 0! 
BU'FFET, S. [b Ferte, Fr.] a kind of cup-I in Botany, a thick root, nearly mit 
doard or cloſet formed with an arch at the top, | which there are two ſpecics. i. Theta 
and furniſhed with ſhelves, uſed to place china | or coated. a. The ſquamous, or fetl, 
and plate in for ſhow and ornament, — BULRA*'CEOUS, Adj. the ſame hl 
To BUFFET, V. N. [from the noun, but not „ + nn 
i Iuffeter, Fr.] to ſtrike on the head with the} BU'LBOUS, Adj. that which fen 
1 hand; to box. Figuratively, to ſtrike any contains a bulb ; that which has ate 
i thing forcibly with the hand. Bufferting] BU/LFINCH, S. [beg finch, Dan, la 
| the billows.“ Uſed neuterly with the particle] Teut. i. e. Slocdfinch] a ſong bird, d 
Frier, to bex, or fight with the fiſts, * If II from its red colour; it is remarkable fl 
[ | might buffet for my love.“ SH. | imitating wind muſic, particularly ti 


1 - BU/FF ETER. S. [from buffer and er] one geolet. | 


7 who fights with his fiſts; a boxer. _ To BULGE, V. N. [otiginally with p r 
1 8 | BU/FFLE-HEADED, Adj. that which | which ſignified the lower part of a high Ng 
1 | has a head like a buffalo, Figuratively, dull, | 5ilig, Sax.] to ſpring a Jeak by fink led 
4 ſtupid, ; | . bottom on ſome rock or place which null 57 


4 | - - _-  BUFFOON,S. [:ouffon, Fr. buffore, Ital.] | bole, or forces off ſcme of the tinte 
3 one who endeavours to excite laughter by low | plied to a ſhip; 10 founder. To fickte 
q | jeſts, and antic poſtures; a merry-andrew, a| out, uſed with the particle from, . 


$ | | jack-pudding. ; that bulges from its bottom.“ Maxon | 
: BUFFOO/NERY, S. the uſing low jeſts, | BU/LIMY, LSR, ſrom 66, bi! 
| ridiculous pranks, or ſcurrilous mirth, in order] large, or great, and ies, Gr, hun 
* to extort a laugh from the company, _ Medicine, an enormous appetite, atrende 
b 3 BUC, S. [from bug; Erit. logate, Ruſſ.] I faintings and coldneſs at the extreme}? 
1 an inſect of a roundiſh flat form, a darkiſh red] BULK, S. [bulcke, Belg. the bre 


| colour, which breeds in houſhold ſtuff and] part of the human frame; gun, 50 * 
4 beds, bliſters where it bitcs, is produced from! form, ſtature, or ſize of the booy] t | 2 


wide 
tukig 
ch mall 
mda, 
ſtick 
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BUL. 

| zan the word people, Ce. the | 
4 Ho * 33 the N e. 
1 of wile men diſagree from the Wer 0 
3 le. Freebold. No. 51. The uman 
wy 46 Tt did ſeem to ſhatter all his bulk. 
1 Applied to a ſhip, the whole hace | 
he hold for the ſtowage of goods; Iike- 
the cargo. To break bulk, is to open or 
of the cargo. TY, 
[from bielcte, Belg. a beam, 
þ Teut.] in Building, à part of a bufding 
Qing from like a table, and 
y either for placing commodities on, by 
of ſhow ; or for porters 


8. [from bully and neſs] 


IE 
PLIERS the greatneſs of ſize 


Jargeneſs of a thing 
1 a | J | Clan 
270 Adj. of great ſize or ſtature. 

WULL, 8. [bolle or bul, Belg. ] the male 
lack cattle, kept generally for propagating 
F ee one of the twelve ſigns 
be Zodiac, into which the ſun enters in 
. A blunder or contradiction. It is 


a. 


ULL, S. [bulle, Fr. bulla, Lat, A ſeal, 
und drop, which was worn by the young 
lity of Rome round their necks z and the 
ds of the popes, being ſealed with lead 
hat form hanging from the parchment, 
ined the ſame name] in Eccleſiaſtic Hi- 
an inſtrument made out at the Roman 
ope's chancery, ſealed with lead, and of | 
ſame nature with the edits of ſecular: 
es. The ſeal preſents on one fide the 
Is of St. Peter and St. Paul, and on the 
„the name of the pope, and the year of 
eEBe©eYkKC TC. ETEioS ou 
ULL, Adj. in compoſition like the par- 
Bev in Greek, ſometimes denotes large- 
as bull bead, and in ſuch caſes is not to 


— 


, but from the Greek particle. 

'LL-BAITING, S. [from Bull and 
of bætan, Sax, to beat or fight] the 
ing or teazing a bull, by ſetting dogs on 


ULL-DOG, S. a ſpecies of dogs of a 
g make, round head, noted for never 
ing iis hold, whenever it has faſtened, 
ſed in baiting bulls, which they generally 
y the noſe, and pin to the ground, | 
LLET, S. boulet, Fr, a diminutive of 
yhgnifying a little ball] an iron or leaden 
or ſhot, uſed to load guns with. Accord- 
o Mr. Derham, a bullet ſhot out of a 
gun flies a mile in a 1'ttle above ſeyen- 
half ſeconds, and reckoning the ſun's 
ee $6,051,398 Engliſh miles, would be 
Two years and an half in its paſſage to it, 
full force, Red-bot bullets are heated in 
e and uſed to ſet a place on fire, con- 


any thing made in the form of a| 


t the Engliſh call a bull in the expreſſion,” | 


ooked on as derived from the Engliſh | 


BUM 


cylindrica], with an opening and fuſee at one 
end, which giving fire to the inſide, when in 
the ground it burſts, and has the ſame effect 
as a mine, Chain bullets, are two bullets 
joined by a chain three or four feet long, 
Branch bullets, two balls joined by a bar of iron 
five or fix inches apart; and 2209 headed bul- 
lets, named likewiſe angles, are the two halves 


| of a bullet joined by a bar or chaiu; they are 


chiefly uſed in ſea-fights, to 
maſts, &c, PO SO Io ey 
BU/LL HEAD, S. figuratively, a ſtupid 
perſon. In Natural Hiſtory, a fiſh called like- 
wiſe the miller's thumb; its bead is broad and 
flat, diſproportionable to its body, 
BU*LLION, S. | billon, Fr. baſe money, 
billon, Span, metal to make money of] gold 
and filver in the maſs, neither wrought nor 
coined ; ſo named either when they are firſt. 
melted from the ore, or after they are refined 


cut the rigging, 


an I caſt into ingots, or bare. 5 
BU/LL-TROUT, 8. [from bull, implying 5925 
great, and trout] a ſpecies of trout abounding 
in Northumberland, exceeding thoſe of the 
ſouth both in length and in breadth, 
 BU/LLY, S. from bull, becauſe thoſe who 
were intruſted with the pope's bulls, uſed to 
behave in a proud, haughty or inſolent man- 
ner] a perſon who makes uſe of thieatening 
expreſſions, and inſolent behaviour, with great 
ſhew of courage, but poſſeſſed of great cow- 
ardice. In low language, uſed for a perſon 
who attends a ſtrumpet, eſpoules her quarrels, 
and protects her from thoſe whom ſhe has pro- 
voked to give her a drubbing. , 

To BU/LLY, V. A. to behave with noiſy 
inſolence and perſonated courage, in order to 
frightena perſon into any meaſures or compti- 
ance. | F 5 : 

BU'LRUSH, S. [from bull, implying large, 
and rufÞ | a large ruſh, growing in the ſea, 
rivers, and in moiſt places. 

BU'LWARK, S. [bolzwerch, Belg, boll- 
werck, Sax. boulevard, Fr. boloardo, Ital.] . 
fortification or baſtion. Figuratively, a ſecu- 
6 OC Eg 

BUM, S. {[benmk, Belg.] that part of the 
poſteriors on which a perſon fits. Uſed in 
compoſition, to convey the idea of reproach, 
or ſomething low and deſpicable, as in the ſol- 
lowing word, bum bailiff, Q=®©@  _ 

BU'M-BAILIFF, S. a perſon employed to 
execute a writ, or arreſt a perſon ; a bailiff of 
the meaneſt ſort,  - 85 58 55 on 

BU'MKIN, S. [bromken, Belg. from boom, 
a tree, and ken, a diminutive particle, imply- 
ing, when added, a loggerbead] a perſon who 
has not had the benefit of a polite education, 
but is groſs in his conceptions, rude or unpo- 
liſhed in his behaviour, and void of expert- 
ence with reſpect to the world; a ruſtic, or 

BUMP, S. [perhaps ſrom bum} a ſwelling 
occaſioned by a blow, SEES 


d Combultibles, Hollow Bullets, are made 


| To BUMP, V. A. to kick a perſon, or 
| o Atike 


N 2 E ; 
— — — 
— 
* 


hold. 


| or tied together at one of their extremities, 


To BUNCH, V. A. to grow in knobs or 


on the back; hump-backed; crooked, owing 
_ . BU/NCHINESS, S. [from bunchy and nels] 
| poſed to ſmoothneſs, | | | 


tion of things tied or wrapped together, in- 


ral things together. Figuratively, to be in- 
cluded or collected together; to be compre- 
hended or connected. | 


to botch, Figuratively, to palliate groſsly, 


BUN 


Arike with the knee in the breech. To make ſed into a bag, or pouch, that it | 


a loud noiſe, applied to that made by the bit- more wind. Bun? lines are ſmall ling, f 
- Tere. 5 . to the foot, and ree ved through tg, e 

BU'MPER, S. [from homme, Belg. a cover | ſeized to the yard, ſerving to hoiſt 
or head of 2 caſk, becauſe the liquor covers [of the ſail, that it may be furled 
the brim of a glaſs, in the ſame manner as |caſe. | | 


| 


the head does the caſk ; or a corruption from 
bon pere, it being cuſtomary in Italy to drink 
the pope's health in full glaſſes] a cup or glaſs 
filled up to the brim, or. as full as it can 


BU/MPKIN. See BUMKIN, 

BUNCH, S. [bugno, Ital. a knot or ſwell- 
ing; buncker, Dan. the crags of a mountain] 
any prominence, hard knob, or ſwelling riſing 


above the ſurface of a thing. Many things of [or boye, Fr. boya, Span.] a piece 9 8 
the ſame kind growing together. A cluſter, [or cork, and ſometimes an empty ba 


applied to vegetables. Several things collected 
« Bunch of keys. Locke. 


protuberances. To ſwell, uſed with out, 


% Biunching out into a large round knob.” 


BUNNCH-BACKED, Adi. having bunches 


to the diſlocation of the back or ſhoulder 
bones. | 


the quality of being, uneven with reſpect to 
ſurface ; growing in knobs or cluſters, op- 


BU'NDLE, S, a parcel of goods, or collec- 
cluding the ſecondary idea of being eaſily port- 


able. e B 
To BU/NDLE, V. A. to tie or wrap ſeve- 


BUNG, S. [ing. Brit. bomme, Belg.] al 


ſtopple of wood, cork, Fc. for the bung-bole 
e,, EE FEE | 
To BUNG, V. A. to ſtop a barrel cloſe at 

1ts largeſt vent, or hole. er} 
_ BU'NG-HOLE, S. a large round hole in 
a barrel, by which it is filled. 
To BU/NGLE, V. N. to perform any thing 
in a clumſy, aukward manner. Uſed actively, 


joined with the particle 2p. But ſeams are 
coarſely bung led up and ſeen.” Dryd. 
__ BU/NGLE, S. a botch ; an aukward and 
clumſy performance. | 5 
BO/NGLER, S. a bad workman; one 
who does a thing in an ignorant, auk ward, or 
clumſy manner. Ee | 
, BU'NGLINGLY, Adv. [from bungling 
and ly] in a bad, clumſy, ignorant, or auk- 
ward manner, | 
BUNN, S. [bunmielo,' bunneio, Span.] in 
Paſtry, a caice compoſed of yeaſt, flour, and 
carraway feeds, | : ; 


BUNT, S. ſcorrupted, according to Skin- 


preſſion.“Preſpytery was lateh) buyly 


| oppreſſion, affliction, or any thing tht 


BUR 


up the 
wit pu 
To BUNT, V. N. to ſwell, uſed wit 
particle out. | | 0 
BU/NTER, S. fa cant word] 3 
who picks up rags 1n the ftreet, Uſeys 
ratively, as a term of reproach, to con, 
idea of a dirty, naſty, mean, and bam 
creature. | 
BU'/NTING, S. a bird of the lark kiy 
BUOY, S. {pronounced bey, from 


cloſed, floating on the water, tied ty it 


faſtened to the bottom of the ſea, in own 
inform pilots and mariners where aachmy 
dropped in the harbours, where the wie 
ſhips are ſunk, together with fhalloy 
ſand banks and other impediments, Ile 
buoy is made of a piece of a maſt or Otherjig 
of wood, which ſtands out of the water, } 

is ſometimes uſed for a ſea mark, which 
the dangers of difficult paſſages, 
To BUOY, V. A. [pronounced by) 1 
raiſe above the ſurface of the water; t 
afloat, Figuratively, to keep any Prince 
thing from ſubſiding, or finking unde 


in Scotland by the like artifice.” 
Charles. To cauſe a thing to aſcen hf 
ſpecific lightneſs. ** Heat enough inthe 
to continue 1ts aſcent, and buoy it up,” Ns 
rerly, to float. Fi uratively, to ſurmout 
get the better of all difficulties and inp 
ments: © Rifing merit will buoy vp all 
— 5 „ 
BUOY/ANCY „S. the quality of fu 
or that quality which prevents a thing 
ſubſiding, finking, or deſcending, 
BUOY/ANT, Adj. that which key 
thing floating; light; that whick mill 
fink, Figuratively, that which animatyg 
keeps from dejection. His vivid nene 
full of buoyant ſpirits.** Thomſon. 
BUR, BOUR, BOR, in the cans! 
places, are derived from bur, Sax. which in 
fies an inner chamber, or place for retreat 
and refreſhment. | 
| BUR, or BURDOCK, [bardan, fi 
plant which produces a head covered 
pricktes, ſomewhat like the. briftls d 
hedge-hog, which ſticks wherever it 8@ 
BU'RBOT, S. [from bur, harbate, u 
bacbe, Fr.] a river fiſh full of prickie, 
BU/RDEN, 8. { ſpelt” more puopet 
then, of byrtben, Sax. burde, Teut. burs, l 
a load, ſuppoſed to be as much as aM 
horſe can carry. Figuratively, 2 dhe 


A , ? 
a perſon with wearineſs, or becomes ! 


ner, ſrom leut] the middle part of a ſail form- 


the number of tons, or weiht 1 


B U R : 
| f , 180 lb. 
ade, applied to feel, 
4 , . drone or baſs of an 
4 'bagpipe, Ge. and the pipe 0! SEP 
7 


tes at the end of every ſtanza, are called 

5 Hh. bo loadz to incumber, or 

7 xpence. 

| 1 EN ER, 8. 0 15 burden and er] one 
boss. Figura lively, an oppteſſor. 

= RDENOUS, Aq. that which ma = 8 

33 | | heavy. Figuratively, grievous, oppre Ive, 
eme; putting a perſon to great expence, 

out being of any ſervice to him. 5 

/ RDEN SOME, Adj. [from burden an 

applied to a very preſſing load on the 


Figuratively, applied to afflictions, or 
| Table one perſon gives another, afflicting 
b mind with great anxiety and diſtreſs. Ju 

5 U/RDENSOMENESS, S. [from burden- 
n 


ght or heavineſs. Figuratively, applied 


5 zlamities and inconveniencies. ah 

y WUREAU!, S. [Fr. pronounced buro] 2 
i of drawers, with the top ſloping and 
N 


niſhed with pidgeon-holes to keep writtings 


BURG, S. See BURROVY, &c. 
URGAGE, S. [fiom burg, or burrow0] 
Law, a tenure proper to cities and borough 
ns, whereby lands are heldegt the king or 
er lord at a certain yearly rent. 5 
U RGAM OT, S. [bergamotte, Fr.] a ſpe- 
k of mellow juicy pear. | 
BU'RGEO!TS, S. [pronounced hqi, Fr. 
all type uſed by printers. 5 
BUR'GESS, S. [I Argrois, Fr.] an inhabi- 
t of a borough or city; or a repreſentative. 
borough town in parliament, 

BURGHER, S. {from burg and wer, 
« A man] one who has the right of a citi- 
or a vote for a parliament-man. | 
BURGHERSHIP, S. [from ur ger and 
, or ſcype, Sax. ] the dignity, privilege, or 
e of a burgher. | : | 


IURGLAR, S. [See BURGLARY] 
who is guilty of the crime of houſe- 
king, e | 


larren, Fr. a thief] in Law, a felonious 
king and entering a perſon's houſe in the 
h:-time, with an intent to commit ſome 
ny, whether it be executed or not: If the 
nce happen in the day-time, it is then 
led bon ſe breaking, by way of diſtinction. 
reward of 40l. is given for apprehenting 


te, d PU RCOMASTER, S. {moſt properly 
* It burg her maſter; from borger, Belg. a bur: 
wy" „ and meeſter, Belo, a meſter] the chief 
urn, N 


piſirate of the towns of Holland, F landers, 
| Germany, and anſwers to an alderman 
| Sheriff ot London. | | 

PURGRAVE, or BURCGRAVE, S. 


Irgoraff Teut. bem Za, Or grave, Belg. 


that ils 
es ile 8 


a {hy 


n ſounds it; hence the words, which are 
c 


4 % of neſe, Sax. ] applied to loads, 


lons guilty of this crime, by s Ann. c. 51. 


from burg, a town, and graff, or grave, a 
count or lord] the hereditary governor of a 
caſtle, or fortified town in Germany, 


or placing a dead body in the ground, Figu- 
ratively, tlie placing any thing in the earth,” 
or under the water. We uſe them for the 
burials of natural bodies.“ Bacon. The burial 
ſervice is an office of the church, perſormed 
at the grave and interment of one of its mem- 
bers, | Pn Fr ag or 
BU'RIER, S. [from bury and en] he 
that places or inters a corpſe in the grave, 
Figuratively, that which removes any corpſe, 
or other thing out of ſight, ** Darkneſs be 
the burier of the dead.” Shak. Seldom 
uſed, | | | 


vers to make their marks, or etch on metals; 
an engraving tool; a graver, 8 | 
BU/RLESQUE, S. [burleſco, from burlare, 
Ital. to jeſt] a droll, ludicrous kind of poetry, 
wherein both perſons and things are repre- 
ſented in ſuch a ridiculous light as to excite 
laughter, ff. To Se Ys 
To BU!RLESQUE, V. A. to turn to ridi- 


cule; to repreſent a perſon or thing in a ludi- 
|crous and ridiculous manner. 
BU/RLY Adj. [ſuppoſed by Skinner to be 
derived from 6b-5--lits, i. e. clowniſh] tall or 
| over-grown, applied to ſtature, Of large di- 


menſions, or very wide, applied to breadth. 
High founding, ſwelling or pompous, applied 
to ſtile, 


nonſenſe.” Copley, „ 
To BURN, V. A. [preter, I Lurnt, or I 
have burnt ; b@rnan, byrran, Sax. brennen, 
Teut. brenne. III.] to conſume or deſtroy by 
fire; to occaſion a wound by fire, or any hot 
ſolid body. Neuterly to be on fire, to kin- 


The barge, like a burniſhed throne, burnt 


That burning ſhame detains him from his 
Cordelia.” _ Shak, 


BURN,S.a wound or hurt receivedfrom fire. 
BURNING, the action of fire on ſome 
ſubſtance, whereby the minute parts are for= 
themſelves, fly off to their proper ſphere, 
recuced to aſhes, Figuratively, flame or fire, 
which coll: the rays of the ſun into a poipt, 
times preater than that of the ſummer= 


fun, a glaſs muſt condenſe the rays of light 
35 times to burn, 


chan thole made by lenſes, or glafles that, 
N | transit 


BU/RIAL, S. [from 6ury] the interring 


BU/RINE, S. [Fr.] a tool uſed by engra- 


© The orator's own butly way of 


dle. Figuratively, to ſhine as if in flame. 
on the water.“ Shak, To be viotently agitated | 
or inflamed by paſſion; to make the cheeks 
glow with heat, or conſume like latent fire. 
To be hot. Like a 


young hennd upon a brrning ſcent.“ Dryd. 


WURGLARY, s. [of burg, Sax. a houſe, | 
ced from sach other, put i to violent motion, 
and ſome of them aſſuming the ature of fire 
while others either aſcend in vapours, or are 
BURNING-GLASS, S. a convex glaſs 
where wood, or other combuſtible ma- ter being 


placed, is ſet on fire. As a wood fie is 48 


The burninz-glalſee md: 
oi looking-glaſſes ate moch more powertul 


r th 
— 


BUR 
tranſmit the rays of light through them. 
To BU/RNISH, V. A. ſbrunir, Fr.] to 
poliſh any ſubſtance ſo as to make it ſhine. 
euterly, to grow bright or gloſſy; to ſhine 
with ſplendor. 
 BU/RNISHER, S. [from +urnifh and er] 
one who burniſhes or poliſhes z an inſtrument 
uſed by poliſhers. 
BU/RNISHING, S. the pol! 
to make them gloſſy, or ſhining. 
BURNT, part, paſſive of burn. | 
BURR, S. {See BUR] the lobe, or lap of 
the ear; likewiſe a ſweet-bread of meat, eſpe- 
cially that of veal, „ 
BU'RR-PUMP, S. a pump by the fide of 
a ſhip; called likewiſe a bilge- pump. | 
BU /RRAsS-PIP E, S. among Surgeons, uſed 
to keep vitriol precipitate, or other corroding 
owders in. | | 
BU/RREL, [Leurre, Fr. butter] in Gar- 
dening, a ſpecies of pear, called likewiſe the 
red butter pear. Ws 


ſhing meta}; 


BU/RREL-FLY, S. | bw 7cler, Fr. to tor- 
ture, Sc.] in Natural Hiſtory, a winged in- 
ſect very troubleſome to cattle, called ikewiſe 
the ox fly, gad-bee, or breeze, 

BU RREL-SHO T, S. [from barreler, Fr. 
to execute, and Spot] in Gunnery, a ſort of caſe 
ſhot, or ſmall bullets, nails, ſtones, pieces of 
old iron, Se. put into caſes, to be diſcharged 
from a piece of ordnance, 1 
Bu RROCK, S. a ſmall weir or dam 
in a river, where wheels are laid for catching 


 BU'RROW, BERG, BURG, BO 
ROUGH, BURGH, S. [from burg, or burig, 
Sax. a city, tower, or caftle, when joined with 
the names of places, a fi,n or mark of their 
_ antiquity} a corporate town which ſends mem- 
bers to parliament, and formerly applied only 
io fortified places, The holes made in the 
ground by rabbets. 2 oft 
To BU/RROW, {from bur, Sax. a hill or 
hiding place] to make holes in the ground like 
m—_C__ 5 
BRS AR, S. [V xrſarias, Lat. of burſa, 
Lat. a purſe, bourſfier, Fr | an officer in a col- 
lege, who receives its monies, and keeps its 
accounts ; a treaſurer. In Scotland, a ſtudent 
lent to the univerſities by each prefbytery. 
 _ BURSE, S. [bourſe, Fr. bur ſa, Lat. a purſe} 
an Exchange, or place where merchants al- 
| 1cmble to tranſact buſineſs. „„ 
BURST, S. a ſeparation of the parts of a 
thing with violence, and attended with noiſe, 
an exploſion; a ſudden and violent action of 
any kind. . . 
Io BURST, V. N. fpreter J J urſt, have 
burſt, or burſten; ſrom burflan, Sax. burſlen, 
Belg |] to ſeparate, or fly aſunder with vio- 
| lence; to quit, or break away, with the par- 


ticle fr m. Uſed with into. She burſt ie 


teais. To come in ſuddenly, * She burſt 


BUS 
BURST, or BURSTEN 
burſt] in Surgery, applied t 
rupture. 
BU/RSTWORT, S. [from 33, 
of <wyrt, Sax, a plant or herb]; and Why, 
3 . | of, ” Botany, tbe 
To BURTHEN, V. a. 
BURTHEN, S. þ Se BURDsy 
This is the moſt proper ſpelling, | 
BU/RY, S, [from bur, Sax 
houſe] a dwelling-place or houſe, 
the Saxon names, implies, that a perſ 
company reſided or lived there: a on 0 
mantury ſeems to intimate that the a2 
reſided formerly in that place, "Mi 
To BU/RY, V. A. to inter a corpſe? 
grave; to inter with funeral rites; ng 
with earth. Figuratively, to conceal 0 wy 

BURYING-PLACE, S. a place ff f. 
5 Hop apan 
for NS 1 1 a 

58. oc EIg. Ou 1 Low 
Fr? « rhick find. eb, Teut. bi 
To BUSH, to grow thick; to erm: 
great number den together. | 
_ BU'SHEL, S. [boiſfeav, Fr, Buſilu. 
Lat. ] a dry 2 co Fo E 
or four pecks 3 a great quantity; derived from 
buſchel, Teut. a bundle, The bu ſhels of a «an 
wheel are pieces of iron, within the hole 
the nave, to preſerve it from wearing; 
beache, Fr. a mouth *" 
_ BU/SHY, Adj. full of branches, gun. 
tively, ſhort, but growing in great numben, 

BU/SILESS, Adj. [from buſy ant 1h, g 
leaſe, Sax. ] without employ; at leiſure, f. 
guratively, without the fatigue which atten 
buſineſs, *© Moſt bufileſs when J do it.“ Sid. 

BU/SILY, Adv. {pronounced bixih, tran 
buly and ly] in an efficious inquiſitive manner 
With an air of ſeeming hurry from a mull. 
plicity of buſineſs 
BUSINESS, S. [pronounced Gif, u 
bixneſt, from buſy and neſs | employment; x 
man's peculiar trade or profeſſion ; aftan u 
concerns. After ds, properly, ſervice, adjan- 
"tage, or a means of attaining an end. Ahn. 
petual ſpring will not do their buſineſs,” Bat 
To do a man's tufineſs, is a low and family 
phraſe for killing, deſtroying, or ruining hin, 

BUSK, S. [buſque, Fr.] a piece of fee 
or whalebone, worn at the ſtomacher of a uo 
man's ſtays, in order to keep them in the py: 
| per form, and ſtrengthen them. | 

BU'SKIN, S. [Bbuſcken, or broſten, Bt 
borzacchino, Ital.] a kind of ſhort boot welt 
by the ancients, covering the foot and geg 
far as the middle, laced or faſtened before; un 
worn by the dramatic performers in trage, 
and diſtinguiſhed from the ſock worn income), 
which was of a thinner ſole, and conſequeit 
lower, Figuratively, tragecy. 

BUSS, S, (bus, Ir. the mouth, bei 
Belg. ary wh Fr.] a ſalute given by the 196 
Jiſtinguiſhed from a &iſs, which 18 given wii 


„ [partic 
O one „böte 


bu; 


byr, In, i 
Added 10 


| 


into the room.“ To break, ſeparate, or diſunite 
wall. ſuddenneſs and violence. _ 


| 


a greater ſhe of diſtance or ceremoniou! 1 


we 
a ſmall veſſel from 48 to bo 


he herring fiſhery. | 


| jute a perſon with the 
T o BUSS, V. A. to ſalute oy You towers, 


diguratively. to touch. 8 
. cee — do tnjs the clouds. 3 
| sT 8. [ bY Jo, Ital.] in Sculpture, the 
* _ perſon in relievo, containing only 
15 10 houlders, and ſtomach, uſually pla- 
* pedeſtal or conſole. The Italians uſ- 
term for the trunk 0 


f a human body, from 
neck to the hips. 


au ST ARD, S. [uc iano, 


G, In Fiſhery, 


s burden, uſed in t 


> 
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Ital.] a wild 


a Ko) U'STLE, V. N. to ſet about a thing 
5 . ry : to make a great noiſe or ſtir 
of ut any thing. 

$U/STLE, S. 2 


4 Werl ER, 8. [from bufile and er, of 
S.. a man | an active, ſtirring, induſ- 
SY, S. pronour ced bizy, or biſſy, from 
ian, Sas. beſich, Belg. engaged n any 
loyment z active, diligent, officious. 

o BUSY, V. A. [fee 8 noun] to keep 
| loved ; to employ. | 

sv. BOD, 8. an ofacious petſon med- 
; wth the concerns of other people, oſter- 
afliftance, and giving advice, without be 
aſked. 5 | 55 
UT, Conj. [ buton, Bute, butan, Sax.) 
n it diverts or breaks off the thread of a 
jurie, ſo as to purſue a different topic, it 
tes a ſtop of the mind, and ſignifies bowv- 


hurry of buſinleſs; a noi'e 


k gut to lay no more. When applied to 
. | or refrain the ſenſe to what is expreſſed, 


ve of all others, it ſignifies'on/y, © 1 
to be otherwiſe than it ſhould be, it fig- 
bs yet, or nevertbeles, © You pray, but 


on,” Joined with did or bad, it denotes 
Did int men conſider?” Til/ot. After 
p212tive noun it has the force of than. 
o ſooner up, bt he privately opened the 
Guard, No, 167. Aſter the auxiliary 
te, preceded by a negative, it implies 
iſ- than, © It cannot be but nature has 
areQor,” Hoster. Joined with fer, it 
s withent, or had it not been for. And 


a negative, or a queſtion implying a ne- 
„it denotes an exception, or except. 
do can it be, ye Gods, but peijured Ly- 
Snith's Phads 3 
I. S. (cut, Fr.] a limit, or boundary. 
a Language, the end of any plank, which 
to another on the outſide of a ſhi p under 


T-END, S. the broad or blunt end of a 
or the end on which it reſts, 

CHER, 8. [tcucher, Fr.] one who 
euts up, and ſells the fleſh of cattle in 
bel or bis own houſe, Butcher is uſed 


but two planets.” When uſed to imply a 


not that Gd would bring you to the true 


r miſchief you had died for ſpite.” Dryd. | 


— 2 — 
+ dg i 


BUT 
poſition, delights in murder, or the ſlaughtet 


of mankind. Conquerors for the moſt part 
are but butchers of mankind.” Locke, © 
To BU/TCHER, V. A. to ſlay or kill a 
beaſt, Figuratively, to murder one of the hu- 
man ſpecies in a barbarous and cruel manner. 
BU'TCHER*s-BRGOM, S. in Botany, 
the knee-boly, | 9 55 
BU'TCHERLY, Adv. [from butcher and 
ly] in 2 cruel, barbarous, or bloody manner; 
BU'TCHERYT, S. the trade of a butchers 
Figuratively, the commiſſion of murder, at- 
tended with exceſſive cruelty ; cruelty ; bar- 
barity, | | | 5 
BU/TLER, 8. f formerly ſpelt Bottiler, that 
is, one who fills bottles, boateillier, Fr. bottig- 
ire Ital. ] a ſervint who has the cate of the 
wins and other liquors uſed in a family. 
BUTLERAGE, S. the duty upon wines 
imported, claimed by the ki%'s butler, | 
BU/TLERSHIP, 8. [from butler and ſhip] 
the office of a butler. VV 
_ BU*TMENT, S. [aboutement, Fr.] in Ar- 
chit:cture, ſupporters on, or againſt Which; 
the feet of an arch eſt: likewiſe the little 
places t ken out of the yard or ground plot of 
an houſe for a buttery or ſcullery, 
PUTT, S. [butte, łytte, Sax. butte, Belg. 
and Teut. bcttz, Ital. a caſk] a veſſel or bar- - 
rel, containing 126 gallons of wine, 108 of 
beer, and from 15 to 22 ewt. of currants, 
BUTT, S. [beut, Fr.] the place or mari _ 
which a perſon is to hit in ſhooting, Figura- 
tiveiy, the point or object to which any per- 
lon's meaſures are made by a puſh in fencing; 
a perſon who is the object of r!dicule to 2 
Whole company. „ 
To BUT T, V. A. [bcttin, Belg. to beat or 
ſtrike] to ſttike or give a blow with the head, 
applied to the method of attack uſed by a ram. 
BU TT ER, S. [buttere, Sax, bots, Belg. 
butter, Teut, butyrum, Lat. a fat 2nd unctuous 
ſubſtance made from cream by churning, Suf- 
folk being a rich ſoil, it is famous for very. 
good dütte r. | 
To BUTTER, V. A. 
butter upon any thing, 
BU/TTER- BUR, 
fires, This genus is rat 


| to ſpread, or pour 
in Botany, | the peta- 


24 ſection of his 19th claſs, | 2 
BU TTTER FLOWER, S. in Botany, a 
yellow flower, with which the fields are cos 
vered in May, rx. 8 
BUT TER-FLV, S. [butter-fege, Sax. but- 
ter liege, Teut. beter- wiege, Belg, | in Natu- 
ral Hiſtory, a beautiful inſet, produced from 
an egg, eruca-worm, caterpillar, and nymph, 
or aurelia, The wonders of the different 
ages before it arrives 0 its maturity, and the 
profuſion of ſplendor which appears in its 
ſtrukture, when arrived to the barre. fly tate, 


1 N 
would require doo much room to expatlate oa 
here. * 1 


BU'TTERISS, 8 


in Farriery, an inſtru- 


1 i 4 fs : 2 
en tor one who 15 of a batbarcus diſ 


ment of ſee), ſer in a 


wooden handle, 
NA by 


uſed in | 
paring 


zed by Linnzus inthe 


1 
1 5 


or qualities of butter 


de derived from bour wan been, Belg. the bolt 


the broad, thick, fleſhy part of a man, or beaſt, 


Boe TTON, S. [bert zun, Brit. bouton, Fr. 
Dottone, Ital.] a ſmall flattiſh round ball made 
of metal, or wood covered with filk or hair, 
fewed to the cloaths to faſten zny part of dieſs 
together. Figuratively, a knob or ball. In Bo- 


| Carpentry, a piece of wood moving upon a 
nail or ſcrew uſed to keep a door cloſe, In 
Smithery, a braſs knob of a lock ſerving to 
open or ſhut a door. In Natural Hiftory, the 
To BU/TTON, V. A. to ſew buttons on 
_ garment together with buttons, Figuratively, 
B BUTTON-HOLE, S. the hole made in a 
_ garment to receive and faſten the button in. 
 _ BU/TTRESS, S. [from abeuter, Fr.] in 
Architecture, a kind of butment ſerving to 
Figuratively, a prop, or ſupport of any opinion 
or ſecure from falling. | | 
-! © BU/XOM, Adj. [bocſum, Sax. from bugan, 
Sax. to bend] obedient ; tractable. Figura- 


way. © He with broad ſails—winnow'd the 


To BUY, V. A. [pronounced by, from 
Jieg ian, Sax, part. bebte] to purchaſe a thing | ties, &c. in caſes which are not provicelk 


_ Purchaſes a thing with money, Ce. 


BUY 


paring the foot, or cutting the hoof of a horſe. | 


wort, of ewyrt, Sax. a plant | in Botany, a 
plant called likewiſe the ſanicle. 
BU!/TTERY, Adj. having the appearance 
_ BU/TTERY,S. [from butter] a room where 
Butter or other proviſions are kept, 
BU!/TTOCK, S. [ſuppoſed by Skinner to 
of the bones; or from bout, Fr. the extremity } 


Joining to the hip, The buttock of a ſhip is 
her ſull breadth right a-ſtern, 


te ny, the round head of a plant; a bud. In 


ſea-urchin, a kind of crab-fiſh, with prickles 
inftead of feet. . | 0 


a garment; to cloſe or ſaſten the parts of a 


to incloſe. Whoſe heart is button'd p with 
feel.“ Shakeſp. | | | 


prop or ſupport the ſides of a building, or wall. 


or cauſe, 5 


To BU'TTRESS, v. A. to prop, ſupport, 
tively, void of reſiſtance, yielding or giving 


buxom wr.” Par. Loft. Gay, lively, briſk, 
wanton, jolly. „ 


 BU/XOMLY, Adv. [from buxom and ly 1 poſed to public ſpirit, and conveying 401k 
of lice, Sax. implying manner] in a wanton, 15 
| hvely, gay, or amor us manner, e 


- 


BU/XOMNESS, S. wanton, gay, or amo- 
rous. e | | e 


by money, or the exchange of any other com- 


modity. Figuratively, to exchange one thing] contrary to them. 


for another. Pleaſure and praiſe, with dan- 


er they would buy.” Donne. To bribe, or accidental, and has no connection nil 
corrupt by biibery, © Diſſuade, or buy eff] main ſubject. | 


conſcience. youth. 


- BUYER, S. [from 5 and er] he that] Scotch. Three hundred year 


a ſhort time, or ſhortly, Uſed ſubſtaniny 


B VP 
To BUZ Z, v. N. [bizzen, Teut. to 


BUT'YER-MILK, S. the whey ſeparated to hum, or make a noiſe like bee; by Ih B 
from the cream in making butter. waſps. * 1 
BU'TTER PRINT, S. a piece of carved] To BUZZ, V. A. to whiſper, Vg Iv. 
wood, uſed to mark butter, | abroad, to divulge, publiſh, or ſpread Wy 
' BU'TTER-WORT, S. [from butter and for rumour, Wd 


BUZ Z, S. the hummine ſ. 
whiſper, or talk. wen 
BU/ZZ ARD, S. [Bbuſard, 0 

bu ſbard, or buſert, Last ag. k 
degenerate kind of hawk, Figurative i | 
ſon of mean parts; a blockhead, or — | 
BU'ZZER, S. a ſecret whiſpers, « 
who endeavours by falſe rumours toal 
the aſfeQions of another,  ® 
BY, Prep. [big, Sax. bj, Sax. and ( 
ba, Perf. bey, Teut. by, Belg. ] he 
ſignifying action, it implies the agent, u 
means, Vanner, and is uſed after verbs 
for the inſtrument, After quantity it erh 
the proportion. At the end of a ſententzl 
implies imitation, or conformity.“ A m 
build others y.“ Arbuth, After an ache 
of the comparative degree, it dengtes k 
difference, *© Shorter by the head.” Ayly 
to place or ſituation, it denotes nearreſs, [in 
to the pronouns himſelf, berſelf, &, it hy 
fies the excluſion or abſence of all on 
After keep, it ſignifies poſſeſſion, or ru þ 
aſe. He kept ſome of the ſpirit ly hin," 
Boyle, In forms of ſwearing, it {rifa1 
particularizing, or ſpecifying the dj 
Uſed adverbially, it ſignifies near, or ata/ul 
diſtance, applied to place. Paſſing, apples 
motion; and preſence when uſed with le. 


will not be &.“ Sbakeſp. By and by, ſyiit 


ae, 


for ſomething which is not the dire ow 
mediate object of a perſon's regard; genen 
uſed with the prepoſition by, ** By eh' 
Dryd. This word is commonly wide 
and as it diſtinguiſhes it from the prepoltin 
ſhould be generally adopted for the lie 
perſpicuity. We 

BY, or BYE, in Compoſition, inji 
ſomething out of the direct way, 28 
ſom-thing irregular, private, or ſelfiſh, u. 
end; ſomething private, oppoſed to thatva 
is by public authority, as a by l 

BV. END, S. private, or ſelf-interch h 


of reproach, 1 

} BY/GONE, Adj. paſt, peculiar u or, 

Scotch. « The bygone day.“ Shakeſp ; 
BY-LAW, S. a law made by cope 

or court-leets for the better goverrmet# 

by the public laws, but no ways oppali 


BV. MATT TER, S. ſomething viii! 


BV. PAST, Adi. paſt, peculit b. 


ene 8 pr, in 


— 


| CAB 
4 4 ey”. PATH, S. a private path, oppoſed to 
bc pet. | 
8 an unfrequented road. 
F | ESP. a private = obſcure way. 
q.- BV. WORD, S. Li- word, Sax. ] a ſaying, 
WS. orb, or term of reproach, 5 
vz ANTINE, S. from WN : 
Eb gage or bar of gold, valued at 15 J. hic 
LS. king offers on receiving the ſacrament on 
icmas-day; and is called likewiſe a &yzant, 
na piece of yole coined by the emperors of 
S..nium or Conſtantinople, 


C. 


The third letter, ſuppoſed by ſome to 
have been borrowed from the He- 
W ) brew 5 inverted thus Cy or from 
WS Grecian x ; but as both our language and 
badet ſeem entirely to be formed on the 
of the Anglo-Saxon, we may be allowed 
( gert that it is borrowed from the L, which 
e third letter of their alphabet as well as 
has the ſame ſound, and in their ſmall 
tacters was written in the ſame form, as 
„4 preſent by ourſelves. It is ſounded by 
dag the breath between the tongue, 
ee to the roof of the mouth near the 
tie, and the lip open. Before the vowels 
„„, and all conſonants, it is pronounced 


4 


— 


_— 


cage, cat, cut,; but before i, e, and y, it 
WS 2 ſound like the /, but ſomewhat more 
r, as in cit, cell, cyder; before an 5, it 
a peculiar ſound, between the Hardneſs of 
| and the ſoftneſs of the , as in chain, 
eſe; but in words derived from the French, 


ane, Which are pronounced fbaiſe, ſhicane. 
bas been cuſtomary to add a & to it, when 


moderns ſeem now to have dropped it as 
leſs, writing logie, critic, muſic, &c. which 
Certainly to be commended, not only as be- 
more agreeable to the etymology of words 
ved from the Latin, but likewiſe con- 
ed by the practice of the Anglo-Sax 
„ from whom we have borrowed the beſt 
t of our language, Uſed as a figure, it 
nds for 100, and when double CC; 200; 
den placed before a name, it ſignifies Caius, 
har, Kc. With Roman Lawyers, it fignified 
condemn, from condemno. See A. When 
ble, it Ggnified con,u!s. In Commerce, it 
1 by merch2nts to mark their books. In 
ate, it denotes the higheſt part of a thou- 
beh baſs. | Cs 
CABAL, 8. See CABALA. | 
A'BAL, 8. cabaler, Fr.] a body of men 
4 ted 1n ſome deſi.n to diſturb or change the 
| niniftration of a ſite; diſtinguiſhed from 
), in the ſame degree as feav from many. 
zuratively, an intrig lot f 
an intr:gue or plot to introduce 


who interpret ſcripture, 
_ ] vided into Karaites, and the Rabbiniſts or 


. td, though ſomewhat ſofter than the &, as 


Z Is ſounded like an /, before þ, as in chaiſe, | 


comes at the end of words, as in logic; 


CAB 


To CA/BAL, V. N. ¶cabaler, Fr.] to form 
plots. | | 

CA/BALA, S. [Chald. to receive by tra- 
dition from father to ſon] any ſentiment, opi- 
nion, uſage, or explication of ſcripture, tranſ- 
mitted from father to ſon, The word Cabala 
is alſo applied to the abuſe of ſome text of 
ſcripture, whereby viſionaries pretend to diſ- 
cover future events from the combinations of 
words, letters, and numbers in the ſacred 
writings, _ VVV 

CA/BALIST, S. a ſect among the Jews 
The Jews are di- 


Talmudiſts. Theſe are again ſub-divided into 
pure Rabbiniſts, and the Cabaliſts, who pre- 
tend to diſcover hidden, myſtical ſenſes, and 
make uſe of the Cabala, and its rules of in- 
ter pretation. . 5 : SR 
CABALISTIC, or CABALISTICAL, 
Adj. ſomething relating to the Cabaliſts; 
ſomething myſtical, _ e 
CABALLER, S. [from cabal and er] one 
who enters into plots and intrigues to diſturb 
and change the adminiſtration of any govern- 
—B 5 
CA/BBAGE, S. [chou, or chou cabus, Fr. 
cabaccio, Ital. kabuys, Belg.] in Botany, the 
braſica, a kitchen plant with large fleſhy and 
glaucus coloured leaves. Linnæus ranges it in 


t 4 turnep, navew, and rocket to it; and its 
ſpecies are eight; the varieties of the firſt 
being eleven, and thoſe of the third fort two, 
It is likewiſe a cant word among taylors for 
remnan $ of cloth which are not returned to 
JJ œ œ dS a SW 
To CA/BBAGE, V. A. to defraud a per- 
EE og EY OE 
_ CABIN, S. [caban or chabin, Brit. cabane, 
Fr. cabanna, Span. caganna, Ital, a little firaw 
hut] a liitle hut or cottage. On board a ſhip, 
{mall apartments, of different dimenſions or 
the officers to lie in. 8 
To CA/ BIN, V. N. to live in a cabin. Fi- 
guratively, to live or lie in any narrow or 
{mall places.“ And cabin in a cave.“ Shak, 
CABINED, Adj. belonging to a cabin. 
Figuratively, narrow, or belonging to a bed- 
chamber. © From her cabin'd loop-hole peep." 
A . 8 
CA/BINET, S. [cabinet, Fr. cabinetto, 
Ital.] among Joiners, a kind of preſs or cheſt 
with ſev:ral doors and drawers for preſerving 
curioſities, or ke-ping.cloaths, Figuratively, 
[a room in which private conſultations are 
held. Hence a cabinet council, is that which 


{is held with great privacy, and wherein the 


{ moſt important articles, 
are determined. I | Rn 
CATBINET MAKER, S. one who makes 

cabinets, cheſts of drawers, and other wooden 
furniture for chambers, or dining-rooms. _ 


CABLE, S. [ca'l, Brit. cabie, Fr. cabe!, 


which concern a ſlate, 


p 
wage in an adminiſtration, 


—_—— 


Belg] a thick, large, ſtrong, three-firand 
n | | rope, 


the ſecond ſect, of his 15th claſs, joining 


CAN 


re pe, ſrom three to twenty inches in diameter, 
fellened to an anchor to hold the ſhip when 
ſhe rides, When two pieces of cable ate ſpliced 
together, it is called a ſoot of tie cal le. 
CA/ELED, Adj. belangiog to, or reſe nbling 
cables. Cabled flutes, in Architecture, are 
thoſe which are filled up with pieces in the 
rm of a cable. In Heraldry, à cabled croſs, 
is that which is formed of the two ends ot a 
Mip's cable. | | 
CA EOOQHFPD, Adj, in Heraldry, the 
head of a beaſt cut off behind the ears by a 
 {;Qion parallel to the face. | | 
 CA/BURNS, S. {mall ropes uſed in a ſhip. 
To CACK, V.N. | cacare, Lat. kick, Belg. 
 @ training for want of breath] to unload the 
body by ſtool, 955 e 
CA CKRLE, S. the noiſe made by a gooſe or 


0 


p. 
entwined with two ſerpe 


Anatomy, one of the thre 
larger inteſtines. 


beat] a large gauntlet made of 
in combats am..ng the ancie 
ſtuddded with nails, or firengtheneg vn | 
Jor plates of iron, and ſurrounded the 
wriſt, and arm, to guard them fro 
and prevent their being breken or d 


whereby a ſhort ſyllable at the end 


oduced in furnaces, when that — - 
arated from its ore. aan 


CADU/CEUS, S. [Lat. ] a ſceyte; Or . 


nts, bor g 
ury, as the enſign of his office, ne by Ny, 


C/E/CUM, S. [Lat. hid, or, bl; 
e Ffortions o 


CZ'STUS, 8. Lat. from ces, Lat 
raw hide, 1 
nts z they Wer 
D ky 
bug, 
m blow 
Mloeay, 
. a fu 
of a "tt 


C/ESU/RA, S. I Lat.] in Poet 


8 accounted long. 


_ fowl. N = | | CA/FTAN, S. [Perſ.] a Perſian tz 
To CA CKLF, V. N. 8 Belg. garment. = 1 
eaccherare, or checha e, Ital. ] to make a noiſe] CAGE, S. [cage, Fr. gaggin, ! fl u (ci 
ne a gooſe z applied |:kewiſe to that of à hen. cloſure of twigs or wire, in which higy | 1 
Figuratively, to laugh hcartily., kept; a place for wild beaſts, incloſ:q wi Ag 


Ca CK LER, S. ſfigm cache and er] 2 
fowl that cackles. Figuratively, a perſon who 
divulges a ſecret; a tell-tale ;*a tatler. 
CA'COCHYMY, S. [from xa, bad, and 
Nees, Gr, juice] in Medicine, a vicious or | 

- Corrupt ſtate of the vital humours, | 
CA/COPHONY, S. [Gr. from #axo;, Gr. 
bad, and wm, the voice] in Grammar and] 
Rhetoric, the meeting together of letters, 
ſyllables, or words, which form a harſh an 
diſagreeable ſound. * 
_ © CADA/VEROUS, Adj. [cadaver, Lat. a 
dead body, corpſe, or carcaſe] having the ap- 
pearance or qualities of a dead box. 
CA /DDIS, S. a kind of tape or ribbon. In 
Natural Hiſtory, a kind of worm or grub 
ſound in a caſe of ſtraw, derived from cedde, 
Ray, @ hag . 
CabE, Azj. ſoſt, tender, tame, delicate. 
In Huſbandry, a cade lamb, is one that is 
bred in a houſe; a houſe lamb. Hence to 
cade, the verb, to bring up tenderly. | 

_ CADE, S. [cadus, Lat,] a cag, caſk, or 
barrel. A cage of herrings, is a veſſel contain- 
ing 50, and a cade of ſprats, 1000. 5 
CA DENCE, S. [cadence, Fr. of cadens, 
Lat.] a fall, decline, or deſcent. Now 
was the ſun in weſtern cadence low.“ Par. 


Le. In Muſic, cadence is a certain reſt either | 


at the end of a ſong, or of ſome of its parts, 
into which it is divided, as iato members or 
periods. Caderce in Dancing, is when the 
ſeveral ſteps and motions foliew or anſwer the 
different notes or meaſure of the muſic. 
_ CADE'T, S. [Fr.] the younger brother of 
a ſamily; a volunteer in an army, who ſerves 
in expectation of a commiſſion, | 


* 


CA DEW, er CADEWORM, S. fot 
eadus, Lat, a caſk] in Natural Hiſtory, a kind 
of worms, which in time change into buttei- 
6 | hg | 


palliſadoes; a priſon tor 
erimes. 
* 


a cage. | 


Ital, ] to flatter, ſooth, 
idea of diſſimulation. 


terer or whredler, | 


powder, laid in an enemy's 
on his approach. 


people guilty of pech 
To CAGE, v. A. to incloſe or confnei 
To CA'/JOLE, [cajeler, Fr. garn 
or coax, 1ncludingtt 


CA/JOLER, S. [from cajole and er] aft. 


CAlSON, S. [Fr.] a cheſt of bombyn 


| way, to be fin 
CAUVTIFF, S. ſcbetif, Fr. cattivs, Itd,q 
ſlave] a criminal who is gu lty of meanneh; 
a deſpicable contemptible vi lain, 
CAKE, S. [caccen, Brit. Ie, Teut. ln 
Belg. ] a rich kind of baked bread, yenenlh 
thin and round. Figuratively, any thing un- 
poſed of flour and baked, made in a tnt 
flatt ! ſh form. je? 7 2 
| To CAKE, V. A. 
the oven. 1 1 
CALABASH TREE, S. in Botany, 1 
large tree growing from twenty-three tothith 
ſeet high. The ſhells of the fruit are uid 
the negroes for cups. | 
CALAMA/NUO, a kind of woollen da 
with a gloſly ſurface. 3 5 
CA/LAMINE, S. [Lapis calaminari, lu 
a hard heavy mineral ſubſtance, appearing0 
a ſtony nature, but a lax and cavernous fas 
ture, generally found in looſe maſſcs, ful 
the ſize of a walnut to thode uf three pound 
and upwerds. | | 1 
CA'LAMINT, S. {calamintla, Lt | 
Botany, a ſpecies of the meliſſa or aun, whit 
g:0ws naturally in the mountains of 1 
cany : 5 . 
CALA'MITOUS, Adj. [calanitejn," 


involved in misfortunes ; wretched; vulo⸗ 


do harden like dough 


. os 


— 


er © 


_ CADMIA, S. a recrement of copper oie 


* 


2 — © 


1unate ; unhappy, oppreſſed with e 
pled to perſons, Fatal, noxious, unt,“ 


© » 


vid 


1 
1 ſome, or productive of miſery, or diſtreſs, 
q "AY | * hi 8. 15 FR 

£ pr CLA MTV, 8. [calamitas, Lat. derived, 
LE according to Bacom. from calamus, à reed, or 

aalk, that is, when the corn could not get out 
1 of the ſtalk] a ſtate of indigence, diſtreſs, mi- 
3 ery, or wretchedneſs, which deſerves pity, 
= nds relief, 3 
Ho Alls, 8. [Lat. a reed] in Botany, 
. reed, or ſweet · ſcented ——_ 
cal ASH, S. [cakcbe, Fr. ] alight four- 
heeled, uncovered carriage, drove by the tra- 
BA  EALCEDO/NIUS, S, [Lat.] 2 precious 
E f the agate kind. W 
5 LCN AT ION, S. [calcination, F r. 
$4 he rendering a body reducible to powder by 
I F (| , | VV 
E > CALCINA/TORY, S. a veſſcl uſed in 

Wecalcining, | | Noe 


, Lat, lime] to make a thing eaſily pow- 
cred by means of fire; to burn in the fire to 
WS ſubſtance, which a ſmall force will crumble 
o reduce to aſhes 3 to burn to a cinder. Fi- 
WES uratively, to conſume or deſtroy, . 
caleOGCRAPHV, S. [from xz, 
is, and yeapw, Gr. to write] the art of 
engraving on braſs or copper- plates. 
WE To CA/LCULATE, V. A. [calculer, Fr. 
om calculus, Lat. a little ſtone or bead uſed 
Wn arithmetica] computations] to find out the 
blue or amount of any thing by arithmetic ; 
Wt compute or find the fituation of the planets ; 


CA/LCULATION, S. an operation in a- 


oz; the reſult of an arithmetical operation. 
BS CALCULATOR, S. one who computes, 
Wor calculates, „%%% ee ns 
ation or computation. „ 
CaALCULO'/SE, or CALCULOUS, Adj. 
ony, gritty ; having the ſtone or gravel. 
== CALCULUS, S. [Lat.] in Medicine, the 
ne in the kidneys, ureters, or bladder. 
allalus literalis, is the ſame as algebra, ſo 
ec, becauſe letters are uſed in its opera- 
ons, inſtead of figures. 1 
We CALDRON, or CAULDRON, S. [pro- 
onced cauldron, from chaudron, Fr. of cali- 
WW, Lat. hot] a large veilel to heat water, or 
Wes vittuals in; a pot. SE 
We CALEFA'CTORY, S. that which heats, 
has the power of heating. „ 
To CAL EFV. V. N. ſcalefio, Lat.] to 
or hot; to be heated. | 0 


J 


ei from the Romans writing calendæ in 
Nee characters, at the beginning of every 
dath] a table containing the days, months, 

ſtivals, Sc, happening in the year. The 
men calendar, from which ours is borrowed ; 
* Compoſed by Romulus, who made the 


| W To CALCINE, v. A. [calciner, Fr. from 


$ to contrive or adapt to a certain end. 1 


WTithmetic, Figuratively, a deduCtion of rea- 


CALENDAR, 8. [ calendarium, Lat. ſo 


AL. 


Pompilius corrected his error, by making it 


conſiſt of twelve lunar months of thirty and 


twenty- nine days alternately, which made 
354 days; but being fond of an odd number, 
he added one day more, which made it 3g 

days; and that the civil year might equa 


the ſun's motion, he added a month every 
ſecond year. Julius Cæſar, as a farther im- 


provement, made the year conſiſt of 36 5 days, 
and left the fix hours to form a day, at the 


end of every fourth year, which was added to 


the month of February. This calendar was 
called the Julian, or the old tile, in oppoſi- 


tion to the new flile introduced by Gregory 
XIII. who finding the Julian gone too for- 


ward, cut off ten days from the calendar ; and, 
to remedy this defect for the future, left out 
one biſſextile day every 100 years, making 


yery bad taſte... 5 
To CA'LENDER, V. A. to ſmooth, wa- 


ter, or dreſs any manufacture in a hot-preſs, 


or calendar. . | | 
 CA*LENDARED, Adj. applied to corn 
devoured by the calendar, an inſet, _ 


er] one who preſſes, ſmooths, or waters ma- 
nufactures in a hot- preſs oc calendar. 


_ CA'LENDS, S. [it has no ſingular, from 
calendæ, Lat.] the firſt day of the month a- 
mong the Romans: they were reckoned back - 
wards thus, the firſt day of February was cal- 
| led the calends of February, the thirty-firſt of 
January the ſecond of the calends of February, 


and ſo en to the 13th, when the ides com- 
menced. RY 


 CA/LENTURE, S. Cca ko, Lat.] in Medi- 
cine, an inflammatory fever, frequent at ſea, 
CALF, S. [in the plural, calves, (calf, | 


Sax. kalf, Bely. kalb, Teut.] the young of a 
cow. Figuratively, a ſacrifice, or ſomething 


| ſubſtitured inftead of a ſacrifice, ** So wilt. 
we render the caſes of our lips. Toſca xiv. 2 
The (ſwelling Reſhy part of a man's leg. Per- 


haps derived trom cad, Cimb. handſome. 


CA'LIBER, [calibre, Fr.] the extent or 


diameter of any round thing; an inſtrument 


uſed by carpenters. Among the Gun-ſmiths, 


wooden ca-ibers are modeis by which they cut 


the ſtocks whereon they mount their guns, 
piſtols, &c, Steel calibert, are iaftruments 
with wh.ch they turn and file their ſcrews. 


In Cunaery, the diameter of the mouth or 


o ir conſiſt of no more than 364 days ; Numa 


bore of a piece of cannun, or of the ball it 
NN 4 carries. 


every fourth hundred a leap year. By act or 
| parliament, to remedy the inconveniencies a- 
rifing from the differences of ſiyle, this king- 
dom adopted the Gregorian, or new ſtyle, by 
leaving out eleven days of the month of Sep- 
tember in the year 1752. Calendar, is like- 
wiſe the name of a machine, or hot-preſs, made 
[uſe of to preſs, ſmooth, or water manufac- 
tures of ſilk, wool, or linen. In Natural 
Hiſtory, the word is applied to an inſet, 
which preys on corn, leaving nothing but 
the huſks, and giving the flour made of it a 


CA'LENDERER, S. {from calender and 


CAT 


a:iber con: paſſes, a pair of compaſſes 


Carries, 


with the legs bent inwards, furniſhed with a 
tong, which moves on a rivet on one of its |profeſſes ; ſtation, employment 
legs, and is uſed to take the dimenſions of the 
bore of a cannon, together with the ſize and [which this is a corruption. 


weight of the ball it can carry, 


CA/LICE, or CHALICE, S. [calix, Lat.] | us, Lat.] in Anatomy, a hardneſs gf Wl i 
a cup; appropriated to the cups or vefiels {owing to hard labour, or frequen Ms: act 
which the communigants drink out of at the | whereby it becomes inſenſible. ; 


CAL 


„Jeatchers to bring them into their ti 


CALLING, S. the buſineſs or tr; apt. 


de: Perch 


CALLIIbERS, 8. See Calling? 
: 5 0 


CALLO'SITY, S. [callfie, Fr fron, 


Lord's ſupper, 
. CA/LICO,S, [from Calcut, in India] a kind 
of linen manufacture imported by the Eaſt- 
India company. = „ 
CA/LIF, or CALIPH, S. [A fab, Arab. 
a ſueceſſor] a title fiiſt aſſumed by Abubeker, 
the ſucceſſor of Mahomet, calling himſelf A5 
i fab reſſaul Alla, the ſucceſi r of the meſſen- 
ger of Gcd, and borne by thoſe which fuc 
ceeded him, Ne mg won ST, 
_ CALIGA/TION, S. [from cal!go, Lat. to 
de dark a went of light; darkneſs; dimneſs, 
- of ght. Fagan ang 
__CA/LIGRAPHY, S. [aN D., Gr. 
from #2Xcg, fair, and veaen, writing] a neat 
and handſ[.me hand, applied to writing; beau- 
titul writing. %% ch Rs 
CaALIX, S. [Lat. a cup] in Bôtany, the 
outward gieeniſh cover which encompalies the 
| petals and other parts of a flower. : 
To CALE,V. A. [calage, Fr, hemp, which 
js made ule of to ſtop leaks ; or from cle, Sax. 
a ſhip or keel] to ſtop the ſeams or other leaks 
of a thip with oakum or tow, or ſpun-yarn, 


to keep the water out, „ 
CALK ER, S. [from call and er] the per- 
ſan who ſteps the leaks of a ſhip. | 


CA'/LKiNG, S. flopping the leaksor ſeams 


* 


of a ſhip with oak um or tow, which is after-] 


and tar, as low as it diaws water. | 
To CALL, V. A. ſpronovnced caul, from 
alien, Belg. xa,,t Gr.] to name; to ſpeak 
to a perſon, or give notice to him by mention- 
ing his nzme, ringing a bell, or other ſignal, 
to come towards the perſon calling, or to be 
preſent at a particular place, Uſed with en and 


| wards covered with a mixture of tallow, pitch, 


uon, to viſitor go to a perſon's hovſe, In Di- 


vViaity, to receive a miſſicn from Go4; ane 


uſed wih n, to implore; to pray to in di- 


ſtreis, with confidence of aſſiſtance. Cal. 
upon me in the day of diſtieſs.“ Pſal. ji. 15. 
Jo call names, to abiiſe a perſon by ſome te- 
prtoachſul term or word. To call in, applied to 
money, to collect or demand a ſum lert; 
Joined with car, to challenge, provoke, or 
Excite to combat, or danger, In Law, joined 
with the particle to, to be admitted as a bar- 


peaſe. | 


EALLUs, S. JL 
. CALM, Adi. | kalme, Bels., colme, Fr. a, 

ma, Span. ] undiſturbed by tempeſts, or yidw 
winds, applied to the ſea and elements, b 
diſturbed by boiſterous paſſions, applied ut 
mind, Subſtantively, uſed t 
tempeſts or wind at fea, _ 
To CALM, V. A. to put an end toaten, 


peſt. Figuratively, to ſooth or pacify z 


CALLOUS, Adj. grown hard 
and inſenſible, Applied to the m 
ſcience, not to be moved by threats or 
CA*'LLOUSNESS, 8. 
neſs] inſenſibility of the body, herein theſth 


at.] See CALLOgny 


CA/LMER, S. [from calm and er, of a 
Sax. a man] the perſon or thing which rh 
from a ſtate of turbulence and violence toy int 
of quietneſs, reſt, and ſerenity, 3 
CA/LMLY, Adv. [from calm and Ilm. 
from violence, furiouſneſs, or tempeſlyouscon. WA 
motion. Figuratively, in a ſerene, cool mmm is 
CA/ELMNESS, S. [from calm and uin. 
fate of quiet free ſrom the diſturbance u- 
lent winds, Figuratively, a fate of code. 
ſedate tranquillity; mildneſs. =_— 
CA/LOMEL, S. {aXc; and Ar a 
in Chemiſtry, a name given to mercury, f, 
limated a fourth time, or upwards, wht 
makes it more gentle in its operailon, anti 
it to act as an alterative, _ 5 
CALORYFIC, Adi. [calprificus, Lat.]tht 
which has the power ol heating, 
CALO/TTE, S. [Fr.] a cap or calf # 
hair, worn fiſt by carainal Richlieu. at 
celotte is become the badge of a cardin!, li 
Architecture, a round cavity or depreſlur. 
CALO/YERS, S. [#a>9ygo, Gr.) mi 
of the Greek church, who live a very retire 
and auſtere liſe, eat no fleſh, keep fout len 
and never break their faſts till they hate eit 
ed that meal by their labour, 


d for a free lom ſin 


N ſwelling 7 
1nd or c. i = ( 
promi, acc 


from calley wy e 


grows into knobs, and loſes all ſenſ. tion; i BSE af 
hardneſs of the juices which knit topetherd Wu or” 
extremities of a broken. bone, Figurtich * . 
inſenſibility, applied to the minxc. bus 

CA/LLOW, Adj, unflecged; witbötg en 
— N W 
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Fiſter or counſellor. * Ca, to the bar.” 
CALL, S. an addreſs by word of mout! 


Figuratively, a miſſion from God. In Law, a manner, that one of them ide 
Uſed with »pon| upright, and three of them is ey 
a claim or demand, © A perpetyal call upon} They are uſed to annoy, embarraſs, and ww 
humanity.” Speft. No 181. Within call, not] the hotſe's feet of the cavairy» 
far off; within hearing, An inſtrument imi— | | 
tatiag he noteg of birds, and uſed by bird-Uſtrumest juſt deſcribed, and 


à nemination, or admiſſion. 


CA/LTROPS, S. [| coltrappt, Sax. Ju 
1. | ſtrument with four iron ſpikes, diſpoſed uad 


2 g 


x 


In Botany an 

plant ſo called from its reſembling the * W. 
| being if Vi 

2 © trouble 0 


C AM 


8 . | cattle by pricking their feet. 
£1 wobl vg, V. Fas bring forth a calf. 
2 CALU/MNIATE, V.N, [ from calum- 
7 | ar, Lat.] to accuſe 8 Aa 1 12 
31 IN TION, S. | rrom call 
ede a perſon's words and 


der his character ſu- 


. 


WT > falſe repreſentation o. 
Ws tions, in order to ren 
g peel UMNIA/ TOR. 8. [Lat.] one who 
E anders another, to ruin his reputation. 16 
1 CALU/MNIOUS, Adj. ſlanderous; falſely 
5 | en TUMNv, 8. [ calumma, Lat.] the 
Y W (2lſely accuſing of a perſon with crimes, 2 
. miſrepreſenting his words and actions, in order 
2 to make his character ſuſpicious, 1 
= CALX, S. [Lat.] lime, or a ſort of ſtone 
WT rot in a kiln in order to make mortar. In 
87 Chemiſtry, a kind of aſhes. 


3 5 cular kind of onyx, which can bz engraved 
eitber in relie vo, or creux; à kind of onyx, on 
WS bich are repreſented landſkips, Sc. 
= Ca/MBAYES, S. cottons made at Ben- 
BW gal, and imported by the Eaft India company. 
BS” CA/MBRICK, S. [oil de Cambray, Fr. ] a 
* ſpecies of linen made of. flax, very fine and 
i WES white, at firſt manufa@ured at Cambray. : 
BS CA/MBRIDGE, S. [in Latin Cantabrigia] 
X | the capital of the county of the ſame name. 
WS |: fands in a ſpacious, delightful and fertile 
= plain on the river Cam, by which it is divided 
into two equal parts: it is a pretty large 
place; but moſt of its ſtreets are narrow, and 
WE many of the houſes much out of repair; ſo 
that, were it not for the colleges, for which it 
WS i; famous, and other public egifices, it would 


ef 3 . K f W + . 

mr. no firiking appearance, The town is 
i WS governed by a mayor and aldermen. The uni- 
aol WE vetfity has a chancellor, an honorary title, 


WE now in the Duke of Grafton, under whom is 
WE 2 commiilary, who holds a court of record; a 
WS bigh ſtewerd; a vice-chancellor, who is in- 
WE dpcnient of the chanceltor, and has the ex- 
WE erciſe of the government in the univerſity ; 
vonder him are two proctors, and two taxers 
bor weights and meaſures ; a regiſter ; beſides 
WE four beadles; a librarian, To the univer- 
i belong ſixteen colleges, halls, or houſes, 


am vich the ſame number of heads or maſters, 
| i WE 4<6 fellowſhips, added to the maſtets, and, 
1. in conjunction with them, have the overiight 


nk of the ſtudents, 662 ſcholarſhips, and 236 
til WT <x'ibitions. The number of all theſe, together 
Ln; th the other ſtudents, has been about 1 500 
n bor ſome years paſt, All the colleges, two 
3 only excepted, lie round the ſkirts of the town, 


. bave a beautify! proſpect into the fields, a pure 
in vl er, and fine gardens, The ſenate-houſe lies 
aj RN che middle of the town, a new and hand- | 
rout, eme building, Near it are the public halls, 


woul 


any; 
he il 
f if 
oli 


be confiſtory or vice-chancellor's court-houſe, 
the cabinet of natural curioſities, which 
= collted by Dr. John Woodward. The 
Et library is over the balls, containing 
4 boat 44% cop books; it was greatly augment- 


CAMAIT'EUS, [ camachuta, Ital. ] a parti- | 


CAM 


ed by King George I. with the library of Dr, 
John More, biſhop of Ely, which confiſted 
of thirty thouſand volumes, and coſt his ma- 
jeſty 6000 guineas, &c, in acknowledgment 


a ſtatue to be erected to him, which Charles' 
lord Townſhend cauſed to be made of marble 
at his own expence ; and his ſon Charles 
finiſhed it, The univerſity, as well as the 
town, ſend each two members to parhament. 
Contiguous to the town hall is a new fhires 
houſe of brick and ſtone. The weekly market 
at Cambridge is on Saturday, and an annual 
fair on June 24, for horſes, wood, and earth- 
en were; it holds a week; besides, the preat- 


fee, Here are fourteen pariſh churches, agd 
booo inhabitants. It lies 50 miles N. of 


London, and fixty N. of Oxford. 


CAME, the preter of the verb Come, 


is able to carry burdens of a thouſand pounds 


without eating or drinking. 
CAME/LEON, S. in Natural Hiſtory, a 


half as long as itſelf, round as far as the tip, 


which it ſuhſiſts. 


hair, with wool, or filk, or both. 


12 


colours, by means of a convex glaſs or ſciop- 
Jeric ball, either in a portable box, or a dar- 
kened chamber. | . 0 


L 


arched or vaulteec. I LF 
CAMERA/TION, S. {cameratio, Lat.] a 
vaulting or arching,  _ 5 N 


 CA/MLET, See CAMELOT: 


der of tents pitched by an army when they 
keep the field; the place where an army reſts, 


keep the field, and are continually in motion, 


tigue an enemy, and cauſe a diverfions _ 
To CAP, V. A. to fix tents, and re- 

main in a field, applied to an army, 
CAMPA/IGN, S. [pronounced campain, 


[time during which an army keeps the field, 
\ without gaing into winter quarters, 


of which, and other favours, the ſenate decreed 


eſt in England is near it at Stourbridge, which 


CAMEL, S. [camelus, Lat.] in Natural 
Hiſtory, a large four-footed animal, of which 
there are ſeveral ſpecies: one ſort being large, 


[weight, having one bunch on its back; an- 
other ſort has two bunches, like a natural ſad» 
dle, and are uſed either for carrying burdens, 
or to ride on; they have large ſolid feet, but 
not hard; in ſpring they caſt their coats, and 
will, it is ſaid, continue ten or eleven days 


little animal of the lizard kind, Its tongue is 


| which is hollow, on that accourt called a 
trunk, and uſed by it in catching flies, on 


' CA/MELOT, CAMBLET, or CAMLET, 
S. | from camelot, F r.] a ſtuff made of goat's 


CAMERA OßscURA, S. [Lat. a dark NF 
chamber] in Optics, a machine for exhibiting 
the pictures of external objects in their proper 


__ CAMERA/TED, Adj. cameratus, Lat.] 5 


CAMP, S. [carp, Sax. and Fr.] the or- 
or dwells in tents in barracks. A flying camp, 
is a ſtrong bady of horſe, &c, which always 


either to cover any place, or to ſurpriſe, or fa- 5 


campaine, Fr. campania, Ital.] that ſpace of 


CAM 
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latile ſalt, oil, bitumen, juice, nor gum, but 


 trong odour of camphire. 


as an abſolute verb, but conſtantly joined with 


lis preſent is declined thus: I can, tou canſt, 


' and with the verb active is applied to perſons, 


the juices flow, | 


Aftica, diſcovered by Bothencourt, a French- 


a very loud note, and of great boldn:is. _ 


croſs a writing, and thereby render it of no 
effect. Figuratively, to deſtroy a desd by tear- 


AN 
CAMPHIRE, or CAMPHOR, S. ca- 
bur, or capur, Arab. campbora, Lat.] in 


Pharmacy and Natural Hiſtory, a peculiar. 
Kind of ſubſtance, being neither a roſin, vo- 


a mixed ſubſtance, white, tranſparent, dry, 
brittle, of a ſtrong and penetrating ſmell, eaſily 
evaporated inthe air, when heated, and when 
in flames, not eaſily extinguiſhed, but burning 
even in water and in ſnow, There are two 
forts, natural and factitious. The camphire- 
tree is a ſpecies of the /aurus, pretty large and 
thick; its branches are garniſhed with oval 
ſpear-ſhaped leaves, when fully grown, of a 
yellow colour, and when broken, emit a 


 CA'MPHORATED, Adj. I from car phoro, 
Lat.] that which has camphire mixed with 
It. | 5 | N 


CaN, V. N. | lonen, Belg, echokan, Teut. 
land, Dan. it is ſometimes, but ſeldom uſed 


another verb, as a fign of the potential mood. 


they can, wwe can, &c. and its preter, I could, 
thou couldft, &c.] io be able; to have power 
ſufficient to do an action. Though taken as 
a ſign of the potential mood; yet it differs 
very much from may of meg, Sax. the pro- 
per auxiliary of that mood; may denoting right, 
I. vfulueſo, or a permiſſion to do a thing; but 
can the power or ſtrength of the doer or agent, 


2s I cen do it; but, with the paſſive, relates 
to things; as it can be done. 
CANAL, S. [canalis, Lat.] a place cut in 
2 garden to receive water from a river or pipes; 
| a hollow place cut for the reception of the 
ſca; any tract of water made by art. In Ana- 
tomy, a duct or paſſage through which any 


CAN A'RIES, S, in Geography, twelve 
ſmall iſlands in the Atlantic ocean, weſt of 


man, but now belonging to Spain. They 
make a great deal of wine, which. is called 


' canary, from one of the moſt conſiderable of | 


all theſe iflanas, 


kind, of a yellow, or yellowiſh green colour, 


To CA/NCEL, V. A. | cance/ler, Fr, can- 
cellare, Ital. from cancellis notare, Lat.] to 


ing off the ſeal, or name; to efface, or oblite- 
CANCEULA/TION, S. an expunging, or 


znnulling the power of an inftrument, 


FILLS 5 | Ii to grow cancerous ; to turn to a cancer, 
CAN, S. ſcanne, Sax. Lanna, Ital.] a drink- | 
ing vetlel, or a cup made of wood ii the form 
of acaſk or barrel, Figuratively, any drink 
ing veilel not made of earth, : | 


1 


| and neſs] the quality arifing from a cancy, 


| 7-4 by & canin.- -- 
CANA'RY-DPIRD, S. a finging bird for- 
mer ly peculiar to the Canaries, of the linnet 


| To CA/NDY, V. A. {from Candia, it 


CAN 


my, a fign of the Zodiac, into which the, . 
enters in June, and repreſented on Alok _ 
the figure of a crab, in order to Expreſy to Ss Bu 
turning of the ſun, or its coming back f oer 
equator from thence; or from its "Barks die 
to advance, but rather to go back wh | ye 
days when in the ſolſtitial point, in which 6« | 
ſpect it imitates the motion aſcribed 10 Fe | $Þ 
animal, The ſtars in this conſtellation , | or | 
cording to Flamſtead, are 71. The trop! F | 3 
Cancer, is a leſs circle of the ſphere, pen | kin 


the equator, and paſſing through the hezine: 
of the ſign Canter ; all the A * 
this ſpace have the ſun perpendicular ot Venj 
cal twice a year, and are ſituated in the toni 
zone. Ia Surgery, a roundiſh, unequal, lin 
hard tumor, 2 19 
To CA/NCERATE, V. N. [from cance] 


ts withig 


CA/NCEROUS, A6j, [from cancer] hy. 
ing the virulence of a cancer. | 


CA/NCEROUSNESS, S. [from cancyry 


CA/NDID, Adj. [candidus, Lat.] Whits 
Figuratively, impartial, mild; uninfluency 
oy ſiniſter motives ; free from malice oi Pte ; 
judice. | 1 | F 
CAND DATE, 5. {candidatu, 11, WAS |: 
white; thoſe who offered. themſelves % A 
elected into any office among the Roman 
wearing white garments, in order to diſtinguh 
them from the reſt of the crowd] one uo fd. 
licits the votes of others, in order to attin 
any place, poſt, or office conferred by a mn. 
jority 3 one who oppoles another; a compi. 
tor. 20 | 

CA/NDIDLY, Adv. ¶ from candid and) 
in an impartial] manner, without prejudice, | 
malice, or envy ; fairly; kindly, 

.CA/NDLE, S. | candela, Lat.] a vick d 
cotton covered with wax, ſperma ceti, or til 
low, of a cylindrical form, uſed to ſupply the 
want of day-light, Figuratively, light, oray 
thing which gives light,“ The candle of the 
wicked ſhall be put out.“ Prov, xxiv. 20, 
Sale by the can le, or inch of candle, is an auftin 
which laſts only while a piece of candle, light- 
ed for that purpoſe, continues burning, the 
laſt bidder, before it is extinct, being adjudzt 
the purchaſer. | 


CA/NDLE-LIGHT, 8. the light afforit 


 CA'NDLEMAS, S. [from candle and mij 
la chandeleure, Fr. liechtmeiſz, Teut. | a let 
of the church, celebrated on the ſecond of fe. 
 bruary, in commemoration of the Bleſſed Vit 
in's purifica'1on, „„ 

 CA/NDOUR, S. [cander, Lat.] a temptt 
of mind unſot ed by envy, unruffied by mal 
and unſeduced by prejudice ; ſweet without 
weakneſs, and impartial without rigour- 


Spain, a place abounding in ſugar; 9 _ 
elkende, or eltendit, Arab, ſugar; ot Jail 


CANCER, 8. [Lat. a crab} in Aſtrono- 


- | . rye 
tom candire, low Lat, to whiten| 10 ne 


CAN 
to melt and cryſtalize ſu- 
render it hard and tranſ- 


W parent. Figuratively, to genes He eng 
= vered with 2 hard ſubſtance, or Mares, = 
Vith ice. Sbat. To flatter, ar make 
438 Uſe of ſoothing and inſinuating expreſſions, 
2 ; $0 Let the cardy'd tongue like abſurd 18 
* Sbab. Neuterly to grow hard; to grow thick, 
or de covered with flakes. 3 
5 | CANE, 8. { carne, Span. in otany, p 

WT ind of reed growing in ſeveral joints, and o 
WS ; cnt dimenſions. The bamboo, which 

Eo in the Indies, 

3 ks hay 4 is wrought into bowls, or 

order houſhold utenſils, by the inhabitants ; 

"MW | the ſmaller ſort ate made into fiſhing rods. 

he walking care, is that which grows in 
die Eaft Indies; thoſe which are without 
WE ions are by far the beſt. and more elaſtic. 
Hence the word ſignifies, figuratively, a walk- 
Z ward Cal, V. A. to beat a perſon with a 
* cane, or a walking ſtaff. 8 _ 


4 7 | by boiling in ſugar 
Ih gar ſeveral times, to 


 CANVCULA, S. [Lat.] in Aſtronomy, 
de name of one of the flars in the conſtella- 
bon of Canis Major, called the Dog-ftar ; 
J by ſrom whoſe heliacal riſing with the ſun, that 
WES ;:, its emerſion from the ſun's rays, the an- 
dienis reckoned their dog days; and the E- 
E ovptians and /Ethiopians began their years, 


c belonging to the dog-days, The canicular 
WS 7:15 are a cettain number of days preceding, 
WE or enſuing, the heliacal riſing of the Caniculæ, 
. 
= CANVUNE, Adj. Ccantinus, Lat. from ca- 
„ dog] having the properties of, or re- 
WT {embling a dog. Carine a/ petite, in Medicine, 
an inordinate appetite, or hunger not to be ſa- 
WE tifhed., | | „„ 
== CANUNE-TEETH, S. [ dentes canini, Lat. 
or dogs-teeth] in Anatomy, two ſharp-edged 
WE tceth in each jaw, between the inciſores and 
Ws molares, ſo called from their reſembling the 
W correſpondent teeth in a dog. 
= CA'NIS Major, S. [Lat. the Great 
Dog] in Aſtronomy, a conſtellation in the 
ſouthern hemiſphere, conſiſting, according to 
Flamſtead, of . NY 


ſame as Canicula, which ſee. 
W 7rimary ſenſe, which is now obſolete, a baſ- 


aocle made of tin, or other metal 
| ain, to hold tea, ſugar, Scr. 
{ CANNKER, [canchero, Ital. chancre, Fr. 


the word 2007 
by a ſhar 
the fleſh 
children; a corroſive hu 


Wat which gradually and 


eſpecially at Bengal, to a 


WW CAN!CULAR, S. [canicularis, Lat.] of 


CA/NIS Mixos, or the Leſſer Dog, is the 
CANISTER, S. [caniftrum, Lat.] in its 


tket, In its ſecondary, a ſmall box or recep- 
or porce- 


c 
rom cancer, Lat! in Natural Hiſtory, a ſmall 
worm, which preys upon fruit, Joined with 
In Medicine, a ſpeck made 
p humour, which grows or corrodes 
like a cauſtick, and is common to 
mour, Figuratively, 
inevitably deſtroys, 


rr 


CAN 
A diſeaſe incident to trees, which makes the 
bark rot and fall off, Applied to braſs, a 
kind of ruſt or verdigreaſe, which covers its 
ſurface with a green colour, | | 
To CA/NKER, V. N. to ruft or grow 
green, applied to braſs or other metals ; to be 
corroded, to grow foul or corrupt. Actively, 
to corrode; to pollute 3 to eat or gnaw ; to 
infet; including the idea of acrimony. 
CANNIBAL, S. one who lives upon hu- 
man fleſh. _ 24 | | = 
CA/NNIBALLY, Adv, [from cannibal and 
5] after the manner or practice of cannibal, 
* Had he been cannibally given.“ | 
CA*'NNON, S. [canon, Fr. cannone, Ital. 
from canna, Lat. a reed or tube] a hollow 
cylindrical inſtrument, made of a mixt metal, 
furniſhed with a touch- hole, and.uſed to ſhoot 
a ball by the force of gun-powder. This mi- 
litary engine is ſuppoſed to have been invented 
by J. Owen, an Engliſhman, and it is evident 
that the firſt which were ever ſeen in 
France belonged to this nation, and were uſed 
in the battle of Creſly, 1346; and Mezeray 
aſſerts that the Engliſh, by five or ſix pieces 
of cannon, ſtruck terror into the French, wha. 
had never ſeen ſuch thundering machines be- 
8 = I EY | | 
CA/NNON-BALL, or CANNON-BUL. 
LET, S. tne ball or bullet with which a 
cannon is charged. OM 5 
To CA/NNONADE, V. A. to attack 
with, or fire cannon againſt. Sometimes uſed 
neuterly, as, Both armies cannonaded all the 
enſuing day.“ Tatler, No. 63. | 92 
CA/NNONIER, S. | pronounced cannoneer] 
the perſon who diſcharges or fires a cannon. 
CA*NNOT, V. N. | compounded of can and 
not | not able, not having power enough for 
the performance of a thing. He cannot do 
it.“ Joined with but, it implies neceſſity, and 
fgnihes muſt. ** T cannot but believe.” Locke. 
CA'NOA, or CANOE, [pronounced canoo] 
an Indian veſicl or boat, made of the trunk of 
a tree, dug hollow ; pieces of bark ſewed to- 
gether ; or of the ſmall ſticks of a pliant wood, 


covered with ſeal-ſkins. 1 ' 
CANON, S. [zavwy, Gr.] in Ecclefiaftic 
Hiſtory, a law or rule, relating either to the 
doctrine or diſcipline of a church, enacted by 
a general council, and confirmed by the prin- 
cipal magiſtrate, Applied to the Scripture, 
ſuch books as are held to be really inſpired. 
A law or rule in any ſcience. In Surgery, an 
inſtrument uſ:d in ſewing up wounds. In 
Geometry and Algebra, a general rule for the 
ſolution of all queſtions of the ſame nature, 
In Printing, the largeſi ſize of types, as in the 
JJ 


merc\ 


CANON, 


CAN 


CANON, S. chinoine, Fr. cammnicus, Lat. {compoſed of recitative airs, 


of va, Gr. a law, rwle, penſion, or liſt} a 
perion who poſſeſſes a prebend, or revenue al 
lotted for performance of divine ſervice in a 
cathedral or collegiate church. 
CANC/NICAL, Adv. canonicus, Lat.] ap- 
plied to ceremonies and difcioline, thoſe which 
are eſtabliſhed by the laws of the church, Ap- 
plied to books, thoſe which are generally al 
lowed to be divinely inſpired. Applied to 
time, or hours, thoſe wh.ch are preſcribed or 
limited by the chuich for the performance of, 
or celebrating, any ceremony or act of reli- 
mm _ 1 
_ CANO'NICALLY, Adj. [from canonical) 
and ly] in a manner agreeable to the pieſcrip- 
tions and laws of the church, : 
CANONICALN ESS, S. [from cangrica! 
and ne/s] the quality Which denotes a thing to 
be founded on, or agrecatle to, the laws of the 
church. „ . AE 
CA/NOVNIST, S. one who makes the ca- 
nons his peculiar ſtudy ; a profeſſor of the 
canon law; a perſon ſkilled in eccleſiaſtic 
law. VVV . 
CANONIZ AF TION, S. from canon, a 
law or regiſter] in the Romiſh Church, a de- 
claration of the pope's, whereby, after ſome 
ſolemnity, a perſon, who has been eminent 
for an exemplary life. and a ſuppoſed power of 
working miracles, enters into the liſt of the 
_ Jaints, 3 | | 
| 5 To CA“ NONIZ E, V. A. [from canon, a 
Ht of ſaints acknowledged in the Romiſh 
church] to enter a perſon's name in the lift 
of ſaints; to make a ſaint, ER 
CA'NONRY, or CA'NONSHIP,S.[ from 
8anon and ry, of ric, Sax, | the benefice, office, 
or du'y of a canon. 1 | 
 CA/NOVPIED, Adj. [from canopy] covered 
above with a canopy, ſpread above, or over 
Yo ͤ ͤ Os 
_ CA/NOPY,S. [from can2pium, low Lat. o 
 #4vorzicy, Gr. nets ſpread ever a bed to keep 
off the gnats] any thing which is extended 
over the hesse. ns: No 
To CA'NOFPY, V. A. to form a canopy 
over a perſon's head. 5 e 
CA NOROUs, Adi. [canorus, Lat. ] given 
to ſinęing; muſical; tuneful. 8 OS 


CANT, S. [rem cantus, Lat. a Whininęf ter, | 
tone of voice] applied to i-nguage, a dialect 


male uſe of by beggars and vagabonds, to con- 


CAN 


and a Vari 
motions, generally for a ſingle voice * 
»2 WI 3 


thorough baſs; ſometimes for two, three. „ 
more voices, with violi. 3 
ments. 8 3 2 win. 
CA NTER, S. from e 

who endeavours to 100 bieſelf uren n 2 
N a Pee dee by a fair ontfie, a. 
ot mal] appearance of religi l ; 

ing it in his heart. 1 *_ 

CA/NTERBURY, S. [called by the þ 

mans Purobernium or Durovernium, from Fes 
de bern, it. a rapid river, and by the 8 
C - ,ͤ,q, 1. e. the City of the men - 
r. the chiet city of the county of K 
and a1 archbiſhoprick, ſo ancient as tg * 
been built 9o years before Chriſt; and ee, 
for being the place where Thomas a Becke 
was killed and buried, and likewiſe for the WR 
rie- place of that great warrior, Fqwarg h 
Black Prince, and Henry IV, Being inhablng 
by the Walloons in the reign of queen Fj. 
beth, and by the French in that of queen Ante 
who Red hither for retuge, it has been on. 
for the filk manufactories carried on dy thi 
foreigners It is governed by a mayor, enjoy 
many privileges, ſends two members to pat 
liament, has a market on Wedneſday and $4 
turday weekly, is in 51 deg. 20 min, latitug 
and diflant from Lonaon 43 computed, or F 
meaſured miles. The brawn of this place i 
reputed to be the beſt in England. A Cary 
bury Tale implies a tedious, diſmal, and i. 
agreeable ſtory or narrative; alluding perhys 
to the ſtories of Becket's death, who was il 
— ᷣ 88 

CANTERBURY BELLS, S. in Botay, 
a plant called likewiſe the bell. aver. 
_ CANTHA'RIDES, S. [Lat, the plurid 
cantbaris] in Natural Hiſtory and Pha mag, 
called Spaniſh flies, but properly a beetle 
formed from an eyg, which produces a worn, 
that is peculiar to the fig-tree, pine: tree, whit 
brier, and poplar, whoſe juices being vey 
corrofive or biting, are by Bacon ſnppoſedt 
be the cauſes of its corroſive or cauſtic quality 
It is needleſs to mention their ſervice in bi. 
ters, or the danger of too free a uſe of then, 
i fince experience has confirmed the forme), 
| and given us too dreadful examples of the lu 


 CA/NTHUS, s. [Lat.] the corner af th 
eye, formed by the meeting of the eye. i. 


ceal their meaning from others; a whiningh: 


tone of voice; a particular form of ſpeaking 
peculiar to avy body of men; a whining, for- 
mal pretenſion to ggodneis, generally attended 
with hypocriſy. | e 
To CANT, V. N. [from the noun] to 
make ule of the dialzet, abſurd jargon, or pri- 
vate gibberiſh of vag-bonds and thieves ; to 

| ſpeak or red ina whining tone; toendeavour 
to impoſe upon a perſon by a formal pretence 


CA/NTICLE, SS. | a diminutive noun, fin 
cantus, Lat.] a ſong ; applied to ſome nt 
in Scripture, and uſed by divines ia the plu 
to ſignify Sclomon's ſong, | 

CANTUVLIVERS, S. in Building, pre 
of wood framed into the front, or ſides of 
houſe, to ſuſtain the moulding or eaves oerl. 
Cantiliver cornice, is a cornice with cantilinen 
or modiilions under it. . 


CANTO, S. [tal a diviſion, ſection, 0 


to uncommon piety. z ta flatter, | 
CaNITA!TA, S. IItel.] in Muſie, a long 


book of a poem. In Muſic, a ſong, 0! tl 
treble part of 3t, | 
| 2 | CANTON 


3 
CANTON, S. ſcautone, Fr. Span. and 


dog ner] a [mall 
= int, Belg. abo, Gr. a cor 
ital. Kant, as. ft ; a parcel 
WW of a city detaches from the reſt; a p 


« diviſion of und; a dittrict, or part of a 
0 


Il airy governed by its own chief or ma21- 
=. 192 1 ſquare portion of an eſcutcheon ſe- 
= 1900 from the reſt, when on the leſt ſide, 
para . 

called ſinter; and like the ſpaces between the 
WE croſs or faltire- | 
Jo CANTON, V. A. [from the noun] to 
1 divide into ſmall perts, parcels, or diſtricts, 
bſed with the particle into, and ſometimes 
4 b ta with aut and into; © Cantoned out into 
petty ſtates.“ Addiſ. 66 Caritoned Out i par- 
WE cls.” Seve. 


To CANTONVZE, V. A. to parcel out; 
« All Ireland was cantonized among ien per- 


CANVAS, 8. [canevrar, F. hannufas, 


doch of hemp or flax; wove in little (quares, 


= - 1 
ve for working tapeſtry by the needle; for 
= blinds of windows, towels, and to cover ſtays, 
| ec. likewiſe a coarſe cloth of hemp, of which 


WE ails are made. OY 555 
 ToCA'NVASS, V. A. [carvaſer, Fr. to 
= beat hemp, which requiring tome labour may 


firſt principles; to enquire imo; to examine; 


L W to debate, or diſpute ; to controvert. Uſed 
. beuten ly, to ſclicit; 2k people for their votes; 
1 oc make intereſt a“ an election. | 

il 


CA/NY, Adj. [from care] abounding in 
= canes. 25 | | 


jd CAP; 3. (cap, Brit. cæpe, Sax. carpe. 
Täeut. cappa, Ita! capa, Span. aß he, Belg. j 

of WS a cloathing worn on the head. Being worn by 
cr, WE cardinals, it is figur⸗tively uſed for the office 
tle or dignity of a cardinal, In Gunnery, a piece 
mm, er led laid over the touch-hote to preſerve the 
bite W prime. Cap of Maintenance, is one of the re- 
den glia carried before the king at a coronation. 
(to To CAP, V. A. io cover the top of a thing; 
lig. to pull off a cap in play. | 

dll. CAP. A-PI E, or CAP-A-PE/, Fr.] from 
den, head to foot, all over, uſed with the verb arm. 
met CAPABULITY, S. {from capable] the 
lu quali y of being able to undertake or perform 

a thing. | „„ | 

f th CAPABLE, Adj. Fr.] endued with power 
li | or underſtanding equal to an undeit, king; fuſe | 
fro ceptible ; fitted for, or adapted to. | 
hymit CAPA/CIOUS, Adj, [car, Lat.] ap- 
lurk plied to bodies, of large dimenſions, or of a 
| | large cavity; able to contain much. Applied 
piece to the mind, extenſive, or containing a great 
5 of ſtock of knowledge. 5 | | 

ett, CAPA/CIOUSNESS, S. {from capacious 
zen | 32d neſs] the quality of containing or receiving 
| a ercac number of things or large bodies. 
4 To CAPA/CUIATE, V. A. [from capa- 
or [iy | 


tig! to reuder a eiten At by inſtruction, dil- 


w 


d allot in ſmall diviſions, uſed with among. 


WE Belg, carnevaccio, CannevVatz!s, Ital. canabis | 
It. 222/36, Gr. hemp] very clear unhleach- 


be uſed figuratively] to ſearch a ttuth to its 


CAP 


| ciphine, ſtudy, or exerciſe ; to qualify a perſen 
for an undertak ing. | | 
CAPA/CITY, S. [copacits, Fr.] the di- 
menſions or cavity of a thing fitting it for the 
reception of other bodies. Applied to the 


inſtruction; a ſtate, condition, or character. 
CAPARY/ISON, S. ſcaparafſon, Fr. capa- 
riſone, Ital. ca paragon, Span.] the cloathing 
or covering ſpread over an horſe of ſtate, or 
ſumpter-harſz; anciently a kind of iron-ar- 
mour wherewith horſes were covercd in war, 
To CAPA/RISON, V. A, to dreſs a horſe 
in its houſings for ſhew and oftentation. Fi- 
guratively, to adorn a perſon with pompous 
and ſplendid dreſs. Though I am caparijoned 
like a man.“ Shak, | . 
CAPE, S. [ cap, Fr. cape, Ttal ] in Geo- 
graphy, a piece of land running or projecting 


the neck: pieces of a coat. 


firſt magnitude in the left ſhoulder of Auriga, 
Its longitude is 17 deg, 31 min. 41 ſec. of Ge- 


are moved acroſs each other ſeveral times be- 
ſore a perſon reaches the ground again. 


called capre in French, Linnæus places it in 
the firſt ſet, of his 15th claſs, | 
To CA/PER, V. A. to croſs the feet ſeve- 
ral times in the air in a leav, applied to dan- 
cing; to ſkip for joy; to dance with great 
CA PERER, S. [from caper and er] one 


who cuts capers in dancing. 


law, a writ of two ſorts, one before judgment, 
called capias ad reſpondendum ; the other is a 
writ of execution after judgment. 
_ CAPILLA/CEOQUS, Adj. See CAPIL- 
OE 'E | 


in Botany, the ſmall threads or hairs, which 


little herbs at the top, Likewiſe the ſtrings 
or threads about the roots of plants, | 


reſembling bairs, 
plants as have no main ſtem, their leaves ari- 
ting from the roots, and produce their ſeeds 
in little tufts or protuberances on the back of 


which the ſyrv> of capillaire is made. In 
which, in the brain, are not equal to one hair, 
| In Phyfc, cap liary tubes are thuſe whoſe dia- 
N72 is one-half, one third, or one-fourth of 


a line, ot the. leaſt that can be made. 
| | "ng CAPIL- 


( 


* „ 

A. 
9 
4 

. 

% 
wy 
1 
[ þ 


mind, underſtanding ;z a power of receiving 


* — * 
r 
22 - 


into the ſea; a head-land, or promontory z - 
CAFT/LLA, S. [Lat.] a bright ſtar of the | 
mini, and lat. 22 dep, 51 min. 47. ſec. Ne 
_ CA/PER, S. carrio e, Fr. capriola, Ital. 


cal ricle, Span, from caper, Lat, a goat] in 
Dancing, a ſpring or lean, in which the feet 


CA/PER, S. {capparis, Lat.] the flower of 
the caper-buſh, of which a pickle is made, 


 CA'*PIAS, S. [Lat, from capio, to take] in 5 


CAPUYLLAMENT,S. [ capillamentum, Lat, | 
grow in the middle of a flower, adorned with _ 


CA/PILLA*RY, Adi. capillus, Lat. hair! 
In Botany, applied to ſuch- 


their leaves; as the fern, maiden-hair, of 
Anatomy, applied to the minute arteries, 


and the ſmalleit lymphatic veſſels, which are 
1 100 times ſmaller than the ſmalleſt arteries. 


man, 
R 2 DIST Ie 


r 


r . - 2 ag r 
„ „„ — as — —>x 06% 


r 


Ms 


money which a merchant fiſt brings into trade 


or terms agreed upon 


CAP. 
_ CAPILLA'YTION, S. [from capilius, Lat. 
a hair] a dividing into branches as ſmall as 
hairs. © In ſmaller veins, or obſcurer capil- 
OR, | TOS | 
CA/PITAL, Adj. | capitalis, Lat. ] in its 
primary ſenſe, that which belongs or relates to 
the head. Needs muſt the ſerpent now his 
capital bruiſe expect. Par. Loſi, Applied 
to crimes, that which affects a perſon's life; 
criminal in the higheſt degree; chie' or prin- 
cipal, Applied to letters or types, the larger 
ſort, which are made uſe of at the beginning 
and heads of books. Capital flock, the fund 
of a trading company, _ 2 
CA/PITAL, S. among Merchants, the 
ſum of money brought in by each party to 
make up the common ſtock. Likewiſe, the 


en his own account. In Geography, the 
chief city of a kingdom, or reſidence of its 
monarch, ” N 1 
_ CA'PITALLY, Adv. | from capital, and 
35] in ſuch a manner as affects a perſon's life, 
| Copitally convicted, is applied to a perſon who 
is caſt for his life, or condemned to die. Ap- 
| Plied to productions of art, in a perfect, high- 
fniſhed, or excellent manner. LEI ID 
_ CAPITA/TION, S. [ſrom caput, Lat. a 
head] a numbering by the heads; a certain 
ſum of money impoſed at ſo much per head, 
in exigencies of ſtate, _ „ 
To CAPI/TULATE, 
cles; to ſet down the heads of a remonſrance ; 
to make a head. Douglas and Mortimer 
capitulate againſt us.” Shak, Moſtly uſed by 
moderns, to ſurrender a place upon certain 
Conditions. . 55 
CapITULA TI ON, S. the ſurrender of a 
place upon certain conditions; the conditions 
for the ſurtender of a 
place. DVF | 
 CAPI'TULUM, S. [Lat. a litile head] in 
Botany, the head of any flower or plant. In 


Anatomy, a ſmaller proceſs or protuberance of 


a bone received into another, 

_ CA'POT, S. [Fr] at p 
party wins all the tricxs. 5 | 
Io CA'POT, V. A. [from the noun] to 
win all the tricks at the game at picquet, 
Ca RI CE, or CAPRICCIO, S. fcaprice, 
Fr. caprichio, Span. capriccio, Ital.] a ſudden 
change of ſentiment, not founded on.reaſon ; 
a whimſey, freak, or fantaſtic humour, 
 CAPRVCIOUS, Adj. [cepricieux, Fr.] a 
variable and inconſ ant behaviour founded on 
mere whim and fancy; a ſudden and frequent 
change of opinion, or ſentiment, inconſiſtent 
with reaſon. : | : 
CAPRICIOUSLY, Adv. [fron 
and ly] in a whimſical, humourſome, fancital 


- mInner. ©. --- . e 
C APRIL CIOUSNESS, 8. [from capricious 


icquet, when one 


and neſs] the quality of changing or command- | 


ing, according to the ftarts of fancy, without 


anchors. 


V. A. to draw arti- | 


| 


om capricious 
F 


preſented on ancient medals in the 
goat, with the hinder pirts of a fiſh 


from whence he begins to aſcend tow 


northern hemiſphete, the hieroglyphi 
a goat, which is tond of climbing, an 


capeſian, Fr. cap, Sax. a head 


CAP 
CA/PRICORN, S. Capricornus, Lat]! 
Aſttonomy, the tenth ſign of the Wk 
form gf 2 
for the 
folfice, 
ards the 
c lien of 
| Ualcendy 
to repreſen 


) 


un entering that ſian on the winter 


as it browſes, ſeemed-to be proper 
that circumſtance, 
CAP'STAN, 8. [corruptly ſpelt fer, 
| and ſte 
Sax. a bar or bolt] a large cy lioder, 8 — 
placed perpendicular on the deck of , hip nd 
turned by four levers or bars, which croſx 
ſerving, by means of a cable which Windy 
round it, to draw up heavy burdens, It i; 
likewiſe uſed to tow a ſhip, and to weigh the 


CA/PSULAR, Adj. [copſula, Lit, 2 hs 
or pouch | hollow like a cheſt or pouch, 
CAP/SULATE, Adj. | from capſula, Lat, 
incloſed as in a box, Capſulated plants, in By. 
tany, are ſuch as produce their ſeeds in Hot 
dry pods, or hbuſks. „ 
CAPTAIN, S. [capitaine, Fr.] an efica 
in an army, or one who commands ſoldien, 
or other men. Captain of a company, is one who 
commands a company under a colonel. Captain 
of a ſhip, is the perſon who hos the comman{ 
Wa: | 7 - 
CA*PTION, S. [from cafio, to take] in 
Law, is when a commiſſion is exectte, and 
the commiſſioners ſubſcribe their names to 
certificate, declaring when and wherethe com- 
miſſion was executed, bg 
CA'PTIOUS, Adj. [| captioſus, Lat, caftieux, 
Fr.] given to cavils, or forming objedtions; 
enſnaring; inſidious. 8 
Cap TIOUSLVY, Adv. {from captions and 
ly] in ſuch a manner as ſhews a great inclina- 
tion to raiſe objections; in a ſly, enſnaring ot 
inſidious manner. 
CA/PTIOUSNESS, S. [| from cafticus and 
neſs] the quality of forming cavils, or unge- 
ceilary objections; peeviſhnels. . 
To CA'PTIVATE, V. A. ſcaftivo, Lat. 
captiver, Fr.] to take priſoner, Figuratively 
to charm or ſubdue dy the power of ſupe:lut 
excellence, 22 5 : 
CAPTIVA/TION, S. [| from captivatun, 
ſupine of captivo, Lat. to take priſoner} the 
act of taking a perſon priſoner ; the ſtate df 
a perſon taken priſoner, 4.57000; 2 
CA'PTIVE, S. [taptivns, Lat. captif, Fr.) 
one taken priſoner in war. Figuratively, one 
charmed or ſubdued by the beauty or exctis 
lence of another. JC 
CA/PTIVE, Adj. [captivus, Lat.] taken 
priſoner in war; in confinement, itnpriſoned, 
Figuratively, ſubdued, or kept undet gien 
reſtraints, 1 Rs 
To CA/PTIVE, V. A. [formerly accented 


any regard to reaſon or propriety. 


on the laſt ſyllable j to take or make a perſon 
iſener. „„ DO 
. cart. 


* . 


mo 
7 


[ 3h | al. . - 


S pie, Lat. to take 
iooner, or prize. e, Fr. captura, Lat. 
I. S. [eapture, Fr. captura, Lat. ; . > : 
V4 Cartons oo the thing taken. Infruins or remains of a thing. 
me wo ſeieing a-perſon for a debt, or the | carcaſe of a boat.“ Shak. In Gunnery, a kind 
, i | 

J Z PA APUCHUNS, S, [pronounced c4pufheens) | buſtibles, and thrown from a mortar, 
[ 5 = of the order of St. F rancis, founded 


. atthew Baſchi. They are cloathed with | Lat.] in Gaming, pieces of fine thin paſte- 
mY 


CAR 


4 eApTIVITY, S. [coptivite, Fr, captivitar, | 


hending à crimigal. 


the perſon who takes a 


CAR: 
CARBU/NCLED, Adj. ſet with carbun- 


i wing to a perſon's cles; covered with large red pimples. f 
a ſtate of ſervitude, oing CARBU'NCULAR, Adj. reſembling, or 
/PTOR, S. [from captum, ſupine of | partaking of the qualities of a carbuncle. 
CA/PTOR, 5. 0 


Fr. | a dead body, Figuratively, a body or per- 
ſon in a reproachful ſenſe ; the decayed parts, 


© The rotten 


of bomb, of an oblong form, filled with com- 


CARD, S. [carte, Fr. carti, Ital. charta, 


x or greys are always bare-footed, never] board, cut in oblong ſquares, on which are 
proben 4 


® et long in the barrel. 1 2 3 
WE AR ABINVER, S. [pronounced carabi- 
3 er] a ſort of light horſe, carry ing longer ca- 
oines than the reſt, uſed ſometimes on foot. 
car, or CAR ACT, [carar, Fr. from 
a, a weight, guilate, Span. Kennet] a 
m, that is to ſay, an ounce troy, divided 
E ſto 24 equal parts, called caracts, and each 
ach into four grains, is a weight by which 
e miat-maſters diſcover the fineneſs of gold. 


Ca ABIN E, or CAR BINE, 8, [Fr.] a 
all kind of fuſee, or fire- atm, about two 


raft, or carat fine, is the 24th part of the 


olnes of a piece of pure gold. Carat is a 
Weight uſed by jewellers, equal to ſour grains, 
Wit lighter than the mark weight above. 


ICA'RAVAN, S. [caravane, Fr, from 
birawan, or cairoan, Arab. of kerquan, or 
rin, Per, a dealer, trader, or merchant}a 
dy or company of merchants or traders tra- 
ling together in great numbers through 
Warts, or other dangerous places in the Eaſt, 
r their mutual ſafety and defence. Their 
tts are horſes, but moſt commonly camels, 
d they are eſcorted by a chief or aga, with 
body of janizaries, Ce oe 
CARAWAY, S. | from carum, Lat. from 
ria, the place where it originally grew! 
Botany, the ſeed is ſtomachic, diuretic, and 
Iminative, one of the four hot ſeeds in the 
* | f F 
CARBON ADO, S. Ccarbonado, Span. c. 
ata, Ital. carbonnade, Fr, from carbo, Lat. 


del] meat cut acroſs, or in ſquares, with a 
ile, to be broiled, | 


0 CARBONA'DO, V. A. to cut acroſs, 
Cookery, Figuratively, to cut or hack 
ARBU/NCLE, S. |carbunculus, Lat. 2 
\ecoal] a jewel of the ruby kind, whoſe 
lebt exceeds 20 carats of a rich blood-red 
un, Figurativ:ly, a large red pimple, 


WE : . coach, and never ſhave their beards. | painted ſcyeral marks and figures, and uſed in 
=_ h angular for a woman's cloak, with | ſeveral games. 
» ore 100 4 it, made in imitation of the] has the image of ſome perſon painted on it. 
* | * ve capuchins, and deriving its name | A park of cards conſifls of 52 of theſe ſquates, 
e,. b, Brit, ere, Belg. carat, 
..] a (mall carriage with one or two horſes. 
boratively, uſed by the poets for a chariot or 
nteel vehicle, in which a perſon is drawn, 


In Sea Affairs, the upper part of the mari- 


winds are marked. N . 
CARD, S. [| kadre, Belg. cardo, Ital. and 


{ 


| proper order for ſpinning. 


it fit for ſpinning, by drawing it through the 
citd or comb, Neuterly, to game; or play 
inordinately at cards. A carding wife. 

CAY/RDAMOM, S. [cardamomum, Lat.] a 
medicinal ſeed, that aſſiſts digeſtion, ſtrength- 
ens the head and ſtomach, and is diuretic, 


card, 


principal, chief, prime, or moſt conſiderable. 
la Colmography, cardinal points, are the four 
chief points of the horizon; from whence all 


| which blow from either of thoſe quarters. 
Cardinal numbers, are thoſe integers or num- 


compoſed,” 5 5 
CA RDINAL, S. one of the chief gover- 
nors of the Romiſh church, by whom the 
pope is elected out of their own number, wh ch 


deacons, who conſtitute the ſacred college, 
choſen by the pope.  _ . | 


' CARDINALADE, or CARDINALSHIP, 


office and rank of a cardinal. 


CA/RDUUS, s. [Lat.] a kind of thilile, 


| King out upon the face. 


uſed in medicine, as a gentle vomit, 


CARE 


CA\RCASE, or CARCASS, S. [carcaſſe, 


A court card is that which 


ner's compaſs, on which the names of the 


Span.] an inſtrument or comb, compoſed or 
ſeverel ſmall pieces of iron-wire, hooked in 
the middle, faſtened by the feet in rows; 
they are generally uſed in pairs, placed with 

their points opoſite to each other, having 
the materials between them, and ſerve to 
comb, diſentangle, and range wool or flax, in a 


To CARD, V. A. from kaerden, Belg. or 
tarden, Teut.] to comb wool, Sc. or make 


CA'RDER, S. [from card and er] one who 
combs or prepares. weol by paſſing it through a 


 CA/RDINAL, Adj. [ cardinalis, Lat. from 
cardo, Lat, a hinge, becauſe all of the ſame 
kind are ſuppoſed to depend, and, as it were 
turn on them like a door upon its hinges] 


the reſt are named, wiz. the North and South, 
Eaſt and Weſt; and cardinal winds are thoſe 
bers from which the others are named and 


contains ſix biſhops, fifty prieſts, and fourteen 


S. [from cardinal and pip or ſcyp, Sax. ] the 
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| order to calk, ſtop the leaks, trim, or repair 


CAR 

CARE, S. [care or cara, Sax. kar, Goth. 
ear and cbarcbar, Perſ, cura, Lat.] attention 
to a particular ſubject; concern or anxiety of 
mind, ariſing from the uncertainty of ſome- 
thing future, or the oppreſſion of a preſent 
calamity; caution, protection, regard, and 
© ſupport, when followed with the particle of, 
There is a God that tales care of us.“ 
Tillorſf. A too great anxiety. for the events of 
this world; an affectionate regard for a perſon. 
0 That our care for you might appear.“ 2 
Cor. vii. 12. | 

To CARE. V. N. [See the noun] to be 
anxious, ſolicitous, or concerned for a perſon; 
to be diſpoſed, or inclined. © Not caring to 
_ obſerve the wind.” VMaller. Great maſ- 
ters never care for drawing people in the fa- 
ſhion.”* To have a ſympathy or affectionate 
regard for. Not that he cared for the 
poor.“ John x11. 6. „ 

To CAREEN, V. A. fcarener, Fr. from 
carina, Lat. | to lay a veſſel upon one fide, in 


jn TT MMAMCCCCCG- 
CAREER, S. carriere, Fr.] a courſe or 
race; the ground on which a race is run; full 

ſpeed ; very ſwift motion; a courſe of action 
without any interruption. _ . 
CA/REFUL, Adj. abou 
with great ſoll 
CA REFULLVY, Adv. [from careful and y 
in an attentive, cautious, circumſpect, and 
diligent manner. | | 5 
CA REEULNESS, S. [from careful an 
neſs} cautiovs, diligent, and conſtant applica- 

tion; heedſulneſs; vigilance, 8 
Ca' RELESS, Adj. [from care and es] 
w:thout due attention, Jabour, application, 
cation, or cencern ; Without thought, or pre- 
meditation. F 

| CA/RELESSLY, Adv. [from careleſs and 
5] without anxiety; without care; with ne- 
giigence; in a manner void of care. 


To CARE/SS, V. A. [careſſer, F. carex- 


nding or perplexed 
icituse, apprehenſions, or an- 


rare, Ital. accariciar, Span, from carus, Lat. 


gear] to embrace with great affection; to 

treat a perſon with great civility and endear- 

ments. | Wes 
CARE/sS, S [from the verb] an embrace 


of great affection; an endearing profuſion of 


civilities and kind actions. 


CA/RET, S. Fcaret, Lat. it wants] in 


Grammar, a mark implying that ſome: bing is 
omitted in writing, or printing, which ought 
to come in where this ſign (4) ſtands. 

CARGO, S. carguaiſen, Fr. cargacon, 


Ital.] the lading of a ſhip; all the me:chan- 


dizes and wares on board a ſhip. | 

CA/RIES, S. [Lat.] in Medicine, the fo. 
lution of continuity in a bone, attended with 
a w.ſte of its ſubſtance, occaſioned by the cor- 
roſion of {ume 2crimonious matter. In popu- 
lar langvage, the rottenneſs of a bone. 


| from mount Carmel, formet] 


which cochinea 


; jos] a ſung of joy, exultation of 


CAR 


uality of a bone, which putrifies 381. 
to fubſtance. d al wig 
CA/RIOUS, Adj. S.[from cartes, Lat, 
ten, generally applied to bones. 200 

CA/RMAN,S. | from car, Sax. dem 
man] one who drives a cart, or keeps 1 
hire. | thy 
CA/RMELITE, S. [carmel, Fr. af 
the name of a mount] an order of fran; 
of the four tribes of mendicants, t h hy 
friars, taking both their name ay, 0 i 


10h 
the prophets Elias and Eliſha, ; "bly 
CA'RMINE, S. a very bright re 
bordering ſomewhat on a purple, uſed nal 
on account of its exorbitant price, in 15. 
ture; and is the ſettling of the ver im 
I, conan, and antour hayehgy 


colon, 


— 
CAL RN AGE, 8, [Fr. from carnis 
of caro, Lat. fleſh | ſlaughter, 
of bodies lain in battle. 
CA RNAL, Adj. [ cbarnel, Fr. from an 
genitive of caro, Lat. ] proceeding from, h. 
longing to the fleſhy part of a man, oppafii 
ſpiritual. Figuratively, ſenſual, luftful, ly, 
rous, voluptuous, 155 | 
CARNA'LITY, S. [from carnd!] ln, 
wantonneſs, propenſity te luſt; unchaſte tle 
ſure, Figuratively, immerſed in ſenſe. 
_ CA'RNALLY, Adv. [from carral and] 
in a groſs ſenſual manner, oppoſed to ſyiriul 
CA*'RNATION, S. | carnandins, Ital, fo 
cares, plurat of caro, Lat, fleſh} in Bot, 
a ſpecies of the clove-giiiyfiower, InPaininy 
a lively red colour, reſembling that of fit 
newly cut. 5 own foul 
CARNELIAN, S. [improperly ſpelt u. 
nelian, as appears from its being derivedd 
caro, Lat, fleſh] in Natural Hiſtuy, a preciy 
ſtone of which there are three ſpecies, u ch 
yellow, and a White; the red fort is apan 
ſubdivided into two ſpecies, the pale being 
called the female, and the deep red, the nit 
carneljan. . e 
CARNIVAL, S. [carnaval, Fr. I the f. 
ſon of mirth and luxury celebrated by the li 
lians, eſpecially at Venice, laſting fun 
Twelfth day to Lent, and attended with bill 
feaſts, operas, concertos, and every thing vhic 
pomp, oſtentation, or feſtivity can ful. 
CA RNIVOR Os, Adj. [from cant 
caro, Lat. fleſh, and voro, Lat, 10 devou) 
eating fleſh, or that which lives on fic. 
CA'RNOSITY, S. | carnofite, Fr.) in 
gery, a fleſhy excreſcence, a fungous, of provi 
eſt. 5 Ulcers are heal:d, and that cane 
reſolved,” Viſemn. | 
 CA/RNOUS, Adj. Caro, Lat.] fey. 
olied to apimels. In Botany, 2 {oft {ybſtari 
ſimilar to that of fleſh in animals. | 1 
| CAROL, S. ca- ole, Fr. cl lf 


— . 3 « Ul, 
from cborola, Lat. a ſmall chor, ot Lebe 


Penitiyg 


haveck, or heyy 


1 


CARIOSTHT V, S. [om cariows] thai 


5 5 tf 
ty, applied to the ruſtic. anthems of - 


& | CAR 
1 chnamas; any kind of ſong. 
1 OL, V. N. [carolare, Ital.] A 
6-1 TED great joy and feſtivity. Actively, 
. za anthems or ſongs- „ 
LF gos AL, S. [from caroſe] a feſtival, 
" oliday celebrated with mirth, ponrp, and 
Ef E-viry. „This game, theſe carouſals, Aſ- 
7 5 4 IP Dr 4. | " 
= bs OB USE, V. N. pronounced ca- 
from carouſſer, Fr. cat ace, Span, | to 


-.; AQively, to drink to; to drink 


nk freely. 


calc 


FR ARO/USE, 8. [pronounced .carowz?] a| 


J g Loki atch ; a large draught. _ 
1 OY USER, S. [from carouſe and er] 
ho drinks freely; a toper. Pe 
1 ARP, S. carpe, Fr.] a large freſn- water 
remarkable for its being able to live out 
Voter. 


4 2 ro CARP, V. N. { carpo, Lat.] to cen- 


BY \ of forwardneſs and reproach, gy 
WECARPENTER, S. \ charpentier, Fr,] one 
WS performs the ſeveral offices of cutting, 
iag, flooring, or other wood- work, relative 
WS houſes, buildings, or ſhips, 5 

EC RPENTRY, S. from carpenter and 

ot 7i;, Sax. | the art of building either 

Nees or ſhips with wood. | 

cp, S. [from carp and er] a perſon 

of raiſing objections; a cavilier, or cen- 

Þ nous perſon. 1 8 vs 

EC ARPET, S. {karpet, Belg. carpetta, Ital.] 

WS. o:ring of ſtuff or other materials, com- 

i ſpread over tables, or laid on floors. 

5 he phraſe of a things being 6n the carpet, is 

WS e:preſs its being in hand, in debate, or the 

4 of confideration, e 

ro ca RpET, V. A. to ſpread with a 


I pet, Figuratively, applied with great ele- 


ce to the earth, to embelliſh or adorn with 
ers and herbs, © Every where carpeted 
cr with eraſs.” Denham. 3 SE. 
WE CA/RPING, Part. [from carp | fond of ca- 
ing, raiſing objections, or finding fault; 
Wn ſorious ; ceptious. 8 9 
CA /RPINGLY, Adv. [from carping and 
WS in 2 captious and cenſorious manner. 
WECARPOCR A/TIANS, S. a branch of the 
WWoſtics, deriving their name from Carpocrates, 
0 held, that women ſhould be common, 
Id that the ſou] could not be purified, till it 
committed the moſt flagrant vices, } 
WCARRAT, S. See CARAT. 
CARRAWAY, S. See CARAWAY. 
CARRIAGE, S. [Fr.] a vehicle uſed to 
oe perions or goods from one place to an- 
erz ihe ect of conveying things from ene 
ace to 2ndther; the price paid for the con- 
Ving of goocs. Figuratively, perſonal ad- 
els and Lehav.our; conduct, or practices; 
ocrediggs, or the manner of tranſacting any 
ar. The carriage of a cannon is the frame 
umber on which it is mounted, 


e, find fault with, or blame, including the 


Can 


who conveys or moves a thing from one plac: i 
to another; one who conveys goods from on 


town or place to another. In Natural Hiſtory, 
a ſpecies of pigeons, ſo called from their car- 
rying letters, &c. tied to ther necks, to the 
place where they were bred, be it ever ſo te- 
mote. | | | | 
_ CA'RRION, S. ſcharogne, Fr. carogna, 
Ital. caro, Lat.] the fleſh of a dead carcaſs; 
any purified fleſh not fit for fond. Figura- 
tively, a coarſe, groſs, diſagreeable perſon ; a 
term of reproach. | TH 
to a dead or putrified carcaſs ; feeding on dead 
carcaſſes, ©** A prey for carrion kites and 
crows.'* Shak, 8 | 
CA'RROT, S. [carote, Fr. carota, Ital. 
In Botany, a well known kitchen root, called 
the daucus. It is ranged by Linnæus in the 
2d ſect. of his 5th claſs. e dag 
CA'RROTY, Adj. red, applied to red- 


colour of their hair to that of a carrot. 


To CARRY, V. A. [charier, Fr. acariar, 


Ital. kiranidan, Perſ.] to remove a thing from 


one place to another, Uſed with of, to kill 


or put an end to a perſon's life.“ If the 


off.” Temple, To carry on, to proſecute, con- 


tinue, or perſevere in an undertaking, notwith- 
ſtanding all oppoſitions. Joined with through, 

to ſupport, er enable a perſon to ſuſtain and 
urmount, *© That grace will carry us victo= 


riouſly through difficulties.” Hammond. 
CART, S. [cart, Brit.] a land- carriage, 


with two wheels, drawn by horſes. Figura- 


tively, any vehicle, or carriage.“ Tripto- | 
lemus ſtrewed plenty from his cart divine.“ 
Dryd. F : 


CARTEL, S. [Fr. cartello, Ital.] certain 
terms or ſtipulations ſettled between perſons 


at variance. In War, applied to the conditions 


made by enemies for the mutual exchange of 
ro ĩͤĩͤĩͤ Ts va on SL IOne 
CARTER, S, one who drives, and gets 


his liviſig by driving 4 cart. 


CA/RTILAGE, S. [cartilago, Lat.] in 
Anatomy, a ſmooth, ſolid, uniform, elaſtic 
ſubſtance, ſofter than a bone, but more ſolid 
than any other part, without cavities for 
marrow, or atly nerves or membranes for 


ſenſation. 


| CARTILA/GINEOUS, of CARTILA/- 
j GINOUS,. Adj. [from cartilage] conſiſting 


of cartilages. 


CARTO ON, 8. [ cartone, Ital.] in Paint- 
ing, a drawing or ſketch upon ſtrong paper, to 


be chalked through upon a wall, in order ts 
be painted in freſco, | | 


 CARTO'UCH, 8. [r. pronounced care 


tecch, from cartouche, or gurgouche, Fr. ] a caſe 
of wood three inches thick at the bottom, gitt 


round with marlin, containing 38 muſket- 


CARRIER, 8. [from carry and er] one! 


weight ; being fired out of a hobit, or ſmall 
* | | | N mortar, 


CA*RRION, Adj. [See the noun] relating 


hair'd people, from the reſemblance of the 


change of the weather had not carried him : 


balls, and 6 or 8 balls of iron of a pound 
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mortar, for the defence of a paſs ; likewiſe 
uſed for a cartridge, | 
CA/RTRAGE, or CARTRIDGE, 8. 
[cartouche, Fr.] a charge of powder wrapped 
vp in thick paper, paſte- board, or parchment, 
for charging fire - arms with the greater expe- 
dition. | | 
 CA'RTULARY, S. [from charta, Lat.] 
a place where papers or records are kept. \ 
To CARVE, V. A. [ceorfan, Sax. Rerven, 
Belg. kerbe, Teut.] in Sculpture, to cut wood, 
ſtone, or ather matter, into the forms of ani- 
mals, vegetable, &c, In Cookery, to cut or 
divide meat. LS bi 
CARVER, S. one who forms ſtatues, or 
other likeneſſes, in wood, ſtone, or marble. 
In Cookery, one who cuts the meat. 
' CA/RVING, S. [verbal noun] the art of 
cutting images, or other hkeneſſes in wood, 
ſtone, or marble. 8 „ 
CA'RUNCLE, S. [carancula, Lat.] in 
 Anratorny, a little piece of fleſh, The carun- 
cule lacbrymales, are two ſmall eminences in 
the inner corners of the eyes. 5 
CA'SCADE, S. [caſcade, Fr.] a fall of 
water from a higher to a lower place. They 
are either natural, as thoſe of Tivoli; or ar- 
tificial, as thoſe at Verſailles, | | 
Casc AN, S. in Fortification, holes er ca- 
vities, like wells, near a rampart, from whence 
a gallery, dug in the ſame manner, is con- 
veyed, to give air to the enemy's mine. 
DO CASE, S. [caſſe. Fr.] ſomething made to 
cover or contain a thing; a covering, ſheath, 
or box. V 3 
CASE, S. [caſus, Lat. cas, Fr. caſo, Ital.] 
the outward or external condition, circum- 
| Rance, or ſtate of à perſon ; the ſtate of a 
thing, In Phyfic, the ſtate of the body. 
Uſed with the particle in, and the word good, 
fat or plump, and with the word bad, lean or 
| emaciated. In law, the repreſentation of any 
fact, queſtion, or the whole arguings of coun- 
ſe] on a particular point or circumſtance of a 
trial. Caſe, in Grammar, implies the various 
changes which nouns in Greek and Latin un- 
dergo in their ſeveral numbers, to expreſs the ſe- 
Feral views or relations, under which the mind 
conſiders things with regard to one another. 
To CASE, V. A, to put in a caſe or cover. 
Figuratively, to ſurround or incloſe, like a 
caſe. The caſing air. Shakeſp, In Build- 
ing, to cover with materials different from 
thoſe in the infide. * Cafe their houſes with 
marble. Ad1if. To ſkin, or ſtrip off the 


p 


ſkin. © Some ſport with the fox, ere we 


caſe him. L'Eftran. Neuterly, to reprefent 
an affair in all the various lights it will bear; 
to put caſes. _ %% 
| T o CASE-HA/RDEN, V. A. [from caſe 
and barden] to prepare iron, ſo as to render its 
outward ſurface hard, and capable of refifling 
the file or any edged tool. a 
C CA/SEMENT, S. [caſamento, Ital.] a win- 


money a perſon is poſſeſſed of, 


ſon who keeps the money at 
any public office. 


ſpeer, from caſſer, Fr.] to di 
a perſon of his place or 
practice. 


with the money of another. 


clodialt vefſel, uſed for 


part of Perſia on the E. another part of ba 


c As 
CASH, S. [caiſe] in Commercy the wm 


caſhes, 1s, 
a banker, 


CASHIER, S. | pronounced 


To CASHIER, V. A. ſermons, 
C 


ard; to gen 
P oft for ſome ts 
CA'SH-KEEPER, S. one who i, ente 
C ASK, [caſque, * a round holloy 
eeping h 

viſions, or dry goods. Ty lian n 
CA SK ET, S. a ſmall box for : 

things of ſmall dimenſions, Yule, 
Figuratively, any thing which contains R 
thing of great value. Locked up dini 
caſket of thy breaſt. Davies. * 
CA'SPIAN Sea, S. a large collegi 

ter (which ſome reckon a like, = $69 
known efflux, or viſible communica 
any other ſea) lying between Tartary ani}, 
fia, in Aſia. It is bounded by African 
Calmuck Tartary on the N. Bochamy 


on the S. and another part of the ſameay; 
Cireafhtia on the W. It is ſituated wn 
36 deg. 40 min. N. and between lang 

deg. 50 min. E. Its length from N. 1 
upwards of 400 miles; and its breadth in 
E. to W. 300; but in many places ny 
narrower. Though it receives the gien tn 
Wolga, and near 100 others into its Un 
it never is increaſed or diminiſhed ; ami 
it ebb or flow, though once in fixteen yeni 
is obſerved to rife ſeveral fathoms, ay 
overflow the neighbouring countries; 
which inundation Aſtracan has fonvin 
ſuffered conſiderably, In it are many il 
but none large or inhabited, except Tallin 
Terabad, where are only a few huts for fits 
men. It has various kines of fiſh ; ala in 
good habours, but fit only for ſmall crit. 
_ CASSAY/TION, S. in Civil Lau, ties 
nulling or abrogating any procedure, 
_ CA'SSIA, S. in Botany, a tree grovin 
Alexandria, and in the Weft- Indies, tui 
a clammy ſubſtance, uſed in the ſhops i 
purge, Likewiſe a fragant ſpice, (un 
to be the bark of a tree very like cinta 
« All thy garments ſmell of myrtb i 


and caſſa, "Pf. xly. 2A 
CA'SSIOWARY, S, a large Eaſt la 


bird of prey. 1 
CA SSO CK, S. a cloſe, long zum 
worn by clergymen, when in their 10! 
der their gown. | e 
To CAST, V. A. [preter and part. pil 
caſt; from kaſter, Belg. ] to throw at 2 
from a perſon by the hand. To cat of, 
lay by as uſeleſs, Uled with derer, is lt 
throw from a high place. In Law, v0 
demn, or get the better of an adveral 


dow, opening upon binges, 


Ar ichmetic, 1% caſt up a ſum in ore 


BAS: 
L . ce, dr look 
. 8 make an image, Sc. by 


| CAT: | 
CASUALTY, S. an event that is not fore; 


ſeen, or intended. Figuratively, any accident 


. metal into a mould. To caſt a light, | which. puts an end to a perſon's life, 
8 : during | 


1 r impart, Joined with azvay, to 
1 . esel, Ae to ſea affairs. To 
WET be diſconſolate. low-ſpiriced, 

WE ;-ie&ed on account of ſome misfortune 

ec with ot, to ſpeak, give vent to, or ner 

tn raſhneſs and vehemence. "a cn 

Dor caft out ſuch ungenerous terms? Ad Jt 

=, Uſed with por, to be driven As. 

ce of the wind or ſtreſs of weather. Caſt 

„ certain iſland.” As xxvil, 26, 3 

= AST, S. the act of throwing a thing at a 

ance by the hands. A ſpecimen, or ſtroke; 

3 particular motion of the eye; 2 throw, or 

nce of a throw, at dice. In Painting, a 

e or tendency to any colour. 3 

BE Ca/ST-AWAY, S. a perſon that is in- 

ea in a multiplicity of misfortunes, and 

WS miogly abandoned by Providence. © Left 

en 1 have preached i” others, I myſelf 

ald be ca awvay.”” 1 Cor. iv. 27. 

4 X EAsrkk, . Tirom caſt and er] one who 

5 gs or throws. In Aithmetic, one who 

culates. 8 . | 

ES CASTICA/T ION, S. [caſtigatum, Lat.] 

= hment inflifted on a perſon in order to 


ee, or correction. | ks 

SC A'STIGATORY, Adj. puniſhing, to 
Wc a perſon amend. 5 
cas TING-NET, 8. a net which is 
ed by throwing it in the water, uſed in 


on ing. ts OT 

me | ASTLE, S. [coftellum, Lat.] a place or 
RW fice fortified by art or nature to defend a 
1 n or city from an enemy. Caſtles in the air, 
tit ply ſome chimerical project. DE 
ad; A'STLE-SOAP, S. a corruption of Caſtile 


ASTING. 8. the young of a brute 2ni- 
which is caſt before its time, _ 
A'STOR and POLLUX, S. in Meteoro- 


of one, two, or three balls, adhering 
ome part of a ſhip, When ſeen ſingle, it 
amed Helena, and ſhews that the ſevere 
of a ſtorm is yet to come; when double, 
d Caſtor and Pollux, and portends a ceſſa- 
of a ſtorm. % CO 
ASTO/REUM, S. [Lat.] in Pharmacy, 
quid matter contained not in the teſticles, 
in little bags, near the anus of the gaſtor. 
v CASTRATE, V. A. [caſtro, Lat.] to 
„ Figuratively, to cut ſentences out of 
book. ot e 
AYTRATION, S. gelding, | 
A'SUAL, Adj. [caſuel, Fr. from caſus, 
chance] ſomething done without de ſign, 
thing happening contrary to the common 
ot nature. | | 


ASUALLY, Adv. [from caſual and ly} 
accident | 


ke him amend his faults ; penance, diſci. | 


Wy, 2 fiery meteor, which appears in the 


| America, 


CA/SUIST, S. [caſuiſe, Fr.] one who 
tudies and revolves nice points in caſes of con- 
ſcience. 5 5 
CasuTSTICAL, Adj. belonging to caſes 
of conſcience, or practical parts of ethics. 
CA/SUISTRY, S. the ſcience employed 
about caſes of conſcience, or nice points in 
practical divinity, or ethics, 33 
CAT, S. [cath, Brit. chat, Fr.] a domeſtic 
animal, which catches mice, reckoned the 
loweſt order of the lion ſpecies, and ſuppoſed 
to ſee in the dark, or with the leaſt glimmer- 
ings oflight, which may be owing to the fa- 


pil of the eye in an extraordinary manner, 
Cat in the pan, a phraſe uſed for a perſon's 
changing ſides, and oppoſing that inte: eſt which 


CA TACHRESIS, S. [Gr. an abuſe] in 
Rhetoric, a figure wherein the words are wreſt⸗ 
ed too much from their primary ſignification. 


fetched ; forced. 


CATACOMBS, s. [from 5 and 


| *vp60;, Gr. hollow] grottoes or ſubterraneous 


cavities for the burial of the dead, 


an, Gr, to hear] the ſcience of retteQting 
ſounds or ecchoes. 


loſes the ule of all his ſenſes, | 
CA'TALOGUE, S. ar,, Gr.] a 
liſt or particular enumeration of things in ſome 


Gr. to ſeize upon] a diſeaſe, wherein a perſon 


nes of articles.” RF ao 
 CAYTAMITE, S. a perion kept by the an- 

tient Romans, and the modern Italians, for the 
vileit of purpoſes EN 


animal, reſembling a cat. 


throwing ſtones, and ſometimes huge darts oc 
javelins of 10 or 12 feet in length. 


cipice in the middle of a river, cauſed by a rock. 


falls with great violence and noiſe. Among 
the moſt remarkable are thoſe of rhe Nilz 


of fight, | 
to flow] in Medicine, a defluxion of ferous 
matter from the head os the mouth, aſpera 
arter!a, and the lungs, arifing from a cold, or 


al mazner ; withour deſign; by | 


Jiminution of infeaſible perſpiration, whica 
occaſion irritatiens, e Ln 


0 2 


culty it has of contracting and dilating the pu- 


he beſore promoted. Cat o nine tails, a whip | 
with, nine laſhes, uſed in puniſhing criminals. 


chreſis | applied to language, improper ; far- 


CATALFE/PSIS,S.[Gr: from tal Suym, 
order, wherein they are mentioned in ſeparate | 


CATAMO'UNTAIN, S. a fierce and will ; 
|  CA/TAPULT, or CYTAPULTA, [Lat.] 
a military engine invented by the Syrians, for 
e AR 8 I, | from 22T44250, Gr. F | 
in Natural Hiſtory, and Coſmogtaphy, a pre- 
ſtopping its ſtream, from whence the water 
and Danube in Europe; and that of Niagara in 
In Medicine, a total or partial loss 


CATA'RRH, s. [ſrom dre and fc, Or.] 


CATARRHAL, 
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of breathing air.“ Addiſ. To purſue, or take 


A 
CATARRHAL, or CATAR'RHOUS, 
Adj. proceeding from a catarrh, 

CATA'STROPHE, S. [Gr.] in Poetry, 
the change or revolution in the laſt act of a 
play, or the turn which unravels the intrigue, 
and concludes the piece. Figuratively, a dread- 
ful event or accident, which terminates in a 
perſon's ruin, miſery, or death. | 

CA'TCALL, S. a kind of ſhort whiſtle, 
with a pea included in its inſide, made uſe of at 
play houſes, to hinder an actor from proceed- 
ing in his part, and to ſhew diſapprobation of 
any dramatic performance, ed 
To CATCH, V. A. [preter, I catched, or 
caught, I have catched, or have caught, from 
| ketjen, Belg.] to ſeize or lay hold on ſudden- 

ly with the hand, Figuratively, to intercept 
any thing in motion. To catch the breeze 


d 


any thing that is running from one; to receive 
any falling body, or prevent it from reaching 
the ground; to receive a diſeaſe by infection; 
0 contract; to ſeize ſuddenly; to captivate, 
charm, or ſeize the affections, alluding to the 
taking prey in toils.“ The ſcothing arts that 
talcb the fair.“ Uſed neuterly, to be infec- 
tious; to ſpread by contagion. Figuratively, to 
ſpread or incieaſe from one to another, applied 
e bodies or things which lie near one another, 
Does the ſedition catch from man to man,” 
Aaddiſ. | CO | 
__ CATCH, S. [from the verb] the act of 
ſeizing any thing which flies, or hides; the 


} 


poſture proper for ſeizing, ** Lay upon a catch,” | 


Auadiſ. A taint; any thing which faſtens by a 
| ſudden ſpring, or by entering into a loop or 
cavity. The catch of a door,” In Mufic, 
2 Hort ſong, containing ſome metry tune. | 
CA/TCHER, S. [from catch and er] one 

v ho catches, or that in which any thing is 

FEET Ten 

_ CA'TCH POLL, S. at prefent a word of 
reproach, and contempt for a bailiff, or his 
followers ; formerly uſed without reproach for 
a ſerjeant at mace, or any other, who uſed to 

arreſt men upon any juſt cauſe, | 

__ CA/TCH-WORD, S. in Printing, the word 
nder the laſt line, at the corner of a page, with 
which the next page begins. 

CATECHETITC AL, Adj. [from xalny:Qa, 

Er. ] conſiſting of queſtions and anſwers. 
_ CATECHETVFCALLY, Adv. by way of 

ueſtions and anſwers, | FO 

To CA'TECHISE, V. A. [from xn, 
Gr.] to aſ a perſon queſtions in order to diſ- 
cover ſecrets; to examine, interrogate, or 
queſtion, 5 Fe, „ 

CA TECHIZ ER, S. [from catecbiſe and er] 
one who teaches a perſon, or tries whether he 


ean ſay his catechiſm ; one who queſtions, ex-| 
amines, or endeavours to make diſcoveries by 


ueſtions. 


 CA'TECHISM, S. the peculiar doctrines 


tion was practiſed even by the Jews 
almoſt all nations, 
who teaches or inſtructs perions in 1 
principles of religion, by Way of queſtl 4 
anſwer. \ 

the Primitive Church, a candidate fo 
to a catechumen. 
poſitive ; abſolute ; affirmative 


expreſs, abſolute manner, 


gic, a ſyſtem or aſſemblage of all the h 


for reſpiration, with ſeveral feet, dini 


CAT 


UW 
Sera 


CA/TECHIST, S, C eahuxicus, Cr 


o mention tt being adopted by 


1 
Adj, bh 
CATEGO RIC AL, Adj. [from 

dequy, 


v. in 1 
CA/TEGORY, S. ualuysgia, Ot ü 


CATECHU'MENICAL, 


CATEGO/RICALLY, Ad 


ranged under one kind or genus, dl 
Latin a predicament, 5 
CA TENARIAN, Adj, [from ca li 
relating to a chain; reſembling a chin 
Mathematics, the Catenarian Curve is ſm 
by a rope or chain hanging freely beten 
points whereon its extremities are fie 
CATENA/TION, S. [from can l. 
chain] the act of linking together, « » 
taining like a chain, 
To CA/TER, V. N. [See CATH} 
provide food; to buy in viftuals, 
CATERER, S. a man employed t 
vide and buy in victuals for a family, 
CA/TERESS, S. a woman who hy 
roviſions for a family, 
CA'TERPILLER, S. in Naturl Hh 
a reptile, from whence butterflizs u 0 
are produced, covered with hair, foi 
annular ſcales, having ſmall holes on itt 


7 Ss 


ed with a glutinous ſubſtance, which tu 
from its mouth, and makes uſe of u n 
deſcend from any height, 
To CA/TERWAUL, V. N. to nb. 
noiſe like cats in their rutting time, In 
tively, to make a diſagreeable noiſe; wis 
don one's ſelf to luſt, 3 
CATES, S. latter, Belg. ] niem ud 
gant food; cakes; or rich diſhes, | 
CATHA'RPINGS, S. ſmall ns ft 
ſhip, running on little blocks from orf. 
the ſhrouds to the other, near the det. 
CATHA'RTIC, or CATHARTIG, 
Adj. [frgm xabaplaog, of ramus, Oi! 
cleanfe] cleanſing, Applied in Mech 
purges, or thoſe medicines which cba 
body by ſtool 3 but in a more extenſie a 
to all kinds of medicines which cleanſt 
dy. Figuratively, any thing which ci 
the body from impurities, 6 Cathartiod 
mind.“ Dec. of Piety, 
CATHARTICALNESS, S. tit 
of cleanſing, or purging. «uy 
CA/TH EAD,S. in Natural Hiſtory i 
Gil, conſiſting of nodules with leaves id 


or articles of Chriſtianity, drawn by way of 


Queſtion and anſwer, This method of inſtrue- 


an iron ſtone, and found in the d 


Whitehaven, and Cumberland. cur 


CAV 


| /PRAL, Adj. [from cathedra, Lat. 
. Ne containing the 8 
4 of a biſkopz belonging to a cathedral, 
ATHE/DRAL, S. [from xabeTea, Gr. a 
] the chief church of 2 dioceſe, where the 
* rig TER, 8. [Gr.] in Surgery, A 
=. probe or inſtrument, uſually of ſilver, 
WF ometimes crooked, generally thruſt up 
bladder to aſſiſt the diſcharge of urine, 
ta the paſſage is ſtopt by the ſtone, or any 
. TE Tus, S. in Geometry, a perpen- 
nsr, or a line falling perpenditularly on 
cer line, or ſurface. In Architecture, a 
de ſuppoſed to croſs the middle of a cylindn-. 
= body, as a column, Te : 
Ec /THOLIC, Adj. [#abonmog, Gr, uni- 
=. Uſed ſometimes for true, in oppoſi- 
WE co heretical or ſchiſmatical. Roman Ca- 
1 lic, is a title which the papiſts claim or ar- 
e to themſelves. Catbalic king, or majeſty, 
WT he title of the king of Spain. 
= ca THO/LICON, S. in Medicine, a re- 
FT edy which cures all diſorders. F iguratively, 
WT. which is an univerſal preſervative, — The 
FE” templation of the laſt judgment. This is 
ee a catbo/icon againſt all ſins. Gov. of 


= Hg ue | 8 oy | 
3 FE ING, S. [kats leint, Teut. ] in Sur- 
. ry, a diſmembering knife, uſed for cutting 
3 F any corrupted part of the body. In Bata- 
BS, the down or moſs growing about walnut- 
es, reſembling the hair of a cat. os 
Ss CATO/PTRICAL, Adj. [from catoptric} 
WS):tiog to cacoptrics, or viſion by reflection. 
Es CATO'PTRICS, S. from x2To7T/o», Gr.] 
e. doftrine of reflex viſion; or that part of 
bes which treats of, or delivers the laws of, 
Ft ght reflected from mirrorsor poliſhedſurfaces. 
car s-EVE, S. among jewellers, a ſtone of 
c opal kind, but far inferior to it in beauty. 
= CA/T'S-SILVER, S. in Natural Hiſtory, 
bol compoſed of plain, parallel, flexible, 
ic plates, and of a yellow or golden, white, 
oe, or black colour. | | 
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Wd animals, which ſerve either for tilling the 
ound, or for food to mankind ; diſtinguiſhed 
e black cattle, which comprehend horſes, 
Nen, bulls, cows, and their young; an! 
tkewiſe into ſmall cattle, under which are 
omprehended rams, ewes, lambs, goats, &c. 
guratively, perſons; a word of reproach 


nd contempt, as it places the human ſpecies 
pn a level with brutes, | 


2 


pompous proceſſion on horſeback, or in 
oaches, | „ con Bo ktTht 
| CAVALIER, 8. [cawvalier, F r. | a knight, 
pentleman, or ſoldier who rides on horſeback : 
Þ horſemaan, Figuratively, a term of reproach” 


wen te thoſe who adhered to king Charles in 
me great rebellion. 


W CATTLE,S.a collective noun for four-foot- | 


' CYVALCADE, S. [frem cavalcade, Fr.] | 


DER, Adj. [from che ſubſt.] gay, 


CAV 
ſprightly, warlike, brave, generous, polite, 
Sometimes in a quite contrary ſenſe, i. e. proud, 
haughty, diſdainful. | 

CA'VALIERLY, Adv. in a brave or po- 


lite manner. But, by the writers in king 
Charles's time; uſed for a diſdainful, haughty, 
and arrogant manner. 


CA'VALRY,S. [cavaliere, Fr. cavaliere, 


Ital.] ſoldiers who fight and march on horſe- 
back, divided into horſe and dragoons. The 
horſe never ſerve but on horſeback, being 
named likewiſe troopers, or heavy cavalry. The 
dragoons fight either on horſeba 
as occaſion requires, and are named light horſe. 


When an army is drawn up in battle array, 


the cavalry are poſted in the wings; and bodies 


| of cavalry, ranged in order of battle, are term- 


ed ſquadrons, 


To CAVA/TE, V. A. ſfrom cavatum, ſu- 
piu e of cave, Lat.] to ſcoop, bore, or dig any 
ſolid matter into a hollow; to m»ke hollow. 5 

CA/UDLE, 8. ſchadeau, Fr.] a liquor 
ſometimes made with beer, oatmeal, &c.foroe 
times with water, oatmeal, ſpices, and a {mail _ 
daſh of wine, uſed by women in their lying- 


in, being both diaphoretic and balſamic, and 


adminiſtered with ſucceſs to thoſe who have 


the ſmall-pox. 


To CAU'DLE, V. A. to make caudle; to 
Figuratively, to have the ef- 
fects or properties of caudle. Can the cold 
brook —candied with ice, caudle thy morning 
„„ „ 
CAVE, S. [cave, Fr.] a hollow place made 


mix as caudle. 


in a rock, or under ground, which runs in an 


| horizontal direction. Figuratively, an hollow 


thing. The cave of the eye.“ Bacon. 


To CAVE, v. N. from the noun] to 
dwell in a cave, or ſubterraneous place. Such 


as we cave here, haunt here.“ Shateſp. 


CA/VEAT, S. [Lat:] in Law, a kind of 5 
proceſs in the ſpiritual court to ſtop the pro- 


bate of a wil}, the granting letters of admini- 
ſtration, or the inſtitution of a clerk to a be- 
nefice, Se. Roll. Rep. 19 1 


CA/VERN, S. cave, na, Lat.] a bo!low 


place under ground. 


CA/VERNED, Adj, full of caverns; hol- 


low; undermined. Figuratively, dwelling in 
a cavern. No cavern'd hermit.” Pope, 


CA*'VERNOUS, Adj. full of caverns, or 
hollow places un ler ground, | 


 CAVF/TTO, S. Ital. from cavus, Lat. 


hollow] a hollow member, or round concave 
moulding, containing a quadrant or quarter ofa 


circle, | 1 | 
CAUGHT, Porticiple preter of Catch. 
CA/VIARE, CA/VEARE, or CA'VIER, 


S. {caviare, Ital. | the hard roes of ſturgeon 
ſa!ted, made into ſmall cakes, and dried in the 


ſun. | LARA 3 ĩ CNS | | : | 
To CA/VIL, V. N. [caviller, Fr. cavillari, 


Ital.] to raiſe frivolous objections. 


CA'VIL, S. a groundlets or frivolous ob- 


0 3 ; CAVIL- 


or on iuvot, 


CAU 

CAVILLA'TION, or CAVILLING, 8 
eiipoſition, indination, or quality of 920887 
groundleſs objections, or finding fault with 
things without reaſon, 

_ CA'VILLER, S. one who makes ground- 
jeſs, frivoJous, or impertinent objections. 

CA/VILLINGLY, Adv. objecting in : 
eroundleſs or frivolous manner, 

CA'VILLOUS, Aci fond of objecting, or 
ſtarting eroundleſs objections. 

CA/VIN, S. [Fr. from cave] a naturel 
Hollow, fit to cover a body of troops, and fa- 
veur their approaches. 

 CA'VITY, S [caviras,} Lat, ] hollowneſs 

a hollow; a hollow place. 
CAE, S. in Natural Hiſtory, a eoarſe 
ſtalky ſoar. © 5 
' CAU'KY, Adj, reſembling, or partaking 
of the qualities of cauk, 

CAUL, S. [caul, Brit.] a kind of netting, 
: or hair cap, uſed by women to incloſe their 


hair in; the hinder part of a women's cap; 


the silk netting in the infide of a wig, on 
which the rows of curls are ſewed. Figure- 
_ tively, a kind of net. In Anatomy, the o- 
mentum, or reticulum, a membrane in the 
abdomen. Likewiſe a membrane found on 
the hea of ſeme children at their birth. 
- CAULVFEROUS, Adj. in Botany, applied 
to ſech plants as have a true ſtalk, 
CAULVFLOWER, 8. generally pro- 
ncunced cæliifev er, from caulis, Lat. a ſtalk, 
_ ang flower | in Botany, a ſpecies of cabbage : 
this plant was brought from Cyprus, and not 
raiſed to ſuch perfection as to be told in a mar- 
ket till 1680. 
eee, V. A; See CALK, which! is 
| the'moſt proper ſpelling. | 
CAU'SABLE, Adi. [from cock and able} | 
that which may be produced or effected. 
CAUSE, S. [:avſe, Fr. of caſa, Lat.] that 
which makes a thing begin to be; tht which 
produces any thing. A firſt cauſe, is that 
which operates of itſelf, and from its own pro- 
per power or virtue, A ſecondary cauſe, is that 
which derives its power from ſe me other. Fi- 
guratively, the reaſon or motive for any un- 
dettaking. In a Law Senſe, the matter in 
diſpute, or ſubject of a law-ſuit; ſometimes a 
law-ſuit. 
To CAUSE, V. A. to produce any effect; 
to effect. 
bo CAU'SELTSLY, Adv. [from l and 
ly} in a groundleſs manner; without founda 
tion; without reaſon 3 unjuſtly. = 
' CAU/SELESS, Ad}. derived from no cauſe. 
c His cauſcleſs power the cauſe of all things 
| known.” Mit. Without juſt grounds, rea- 
Tons, or mati ves, Ny fears are Fe and 
_ungrounded.”” Denham. 
i CAU/SER, S. {trom 40 5 5 +] he that 
roduces, or the apent by which any thing is 
effected or produced. 
Ca SKV, or CAUYSEWAV, S. a maſ- 


aſbricks, broken tiles, and lumber; 
vation of viſcous earth well beate 
ſerving as a narrow road or pat 
| marfhy places. 


Gr.] in Medicine, that which o 
fire, both with reſpect to the heat! 
and the conſumption it Cauſes 1 in 


They are ſo cautelous and wily. -headey" 


] Jiſcontinuation ; without end, 


| tioned in Scripture as remarkable for it 


CEL 


or zu ele, 


n Lopether, 
ach in Wet a 


4 te m 
Thin 
| 4 mene 
the! 
to pe 
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= C 


CAU'STIC, or CAUSTICAL, ag, 


Perates lik 
it occakory 
the Parts tg 


which it is applied, * celeb 
CAU/STIQC, 8. in Medicine, 1 | = prop 
which operates like fire, by defiroy Ying atis 
veſſels of the part to which it is bel Wm WY hon 
uſed to eat off proud fleſh, f fungus's, 2 , = C 
CA” UTELODUS, Adj. Teatr, Fr.] m. e 
ry, cautious, circumſpect. Sometimes viel ct - 
a bad ſenſe for wily, cunning, trezchery i SF 
= the 


Spen xo 0 
CAUTERIZ ATI ON, S. [from 
the act of conſumirg fcth by boning : - 
irons, or cauſtic medicines, 8 N . 

To CA'UTERIZE, V. A, [cauteriſe, 55 . t . 
in Surgery, to eat or conſume a part by th 1 it | 
application of a cautery, W ( 

CAU/TERY, S. See CAUSTIC, 11 

CA/UTION, S. [Fr. cauti2, Lat] m. WG © 
dent manner of acting; warineſsz fre . 
warning. loan 

CA/UTIONARY, Adj. given as a pledpe FN 

lor a ſecurity, un 

CA'UTiOUS, Adj. [from cautus, Lat] 
guarding againſt any W trick; kw); = m2 
watchful. = 

 CA'UTIOUSLY, Adv. i in a wary mente; 1: 
oppoſed to raſhneſs. 85 I mi 

CA UTIOUSNESS, S. the quality of tak. ve 
ing ſuch meaſures as may prevent any nis 
tune; a prudent, wary conduct. un 

To CA! W, V. N. [formed from the ſound] 
to make a beste like a crow, raven, or rook, lf 

TO CEAsSE, V. N. leer, Fr. from ſh 1 

Lat.] to forbear or diſcontinue an aRion he 
cuſtom a perſon is engaged in. To reſt, uſe m 
with from. REO to put a ſtop or an end Fi 
to. cl 


CEASE, 8. death, 
ceaſe of majeſty.” 


 CF/ASELESS, Adj. [from ceaſe and] 
without ſtop, intermiſſion, pauſe, reſpite, 


or extinQtion, « "The 


CECU/TIE NCY, S. ¶cœcutientia, lat li 
tendency to blingnels ; ; a dimneſs of fight, 

CE'DAR, S. [cedrus, Lat, ] in Botavy, 
famous tree, a native of mount Libanus, men. 


height, and the extent of its branches, Itisa 
cver-green, Frodig; ous thick, and reſembles1 
pyramid, | 

CE'DRIN E, Asi. [cedrinus, Lat. 10 or ts 
longing to the can: bree. 

To CEIL, v. A, [cœlb, Lat.] to only 
or cover the inner roof of a building. 

CE'ILING, S. {from ceil] the upper pit 


or roof of a room, 


8 
E 
wr 


ae collection of Rones, ſtakes, and faſcines, 


$i vs... -* 


| To CE/LEBRATE, v. 4. all, is) 


LE o perform the ſolemn rites appropriated to 
N 36 any particular day or feſtival. 


5 | dlebro, Lat.] the performance of any * 
8 propriated to ſome feſtival or ſolemnity. igu- 
BE tively, praiſe, fame, renown, memorial, or 
= honourable mention. 


1 6 manner; in ſuch a manner as to COMMUNi- 


3 Fo 7 : TM . 2 | ce 8 
performing of any rite; renown; fame. The 
manner of her receiving, and the celebrity of 
WT the marriage. Bacon. 3 


3 ceelum, heaven] in the heavenly regions; be- 
WE longing to heaven, or angelical, Uſed 9 
WE antively for an inhabitant of heaven.“ The 
WE unknown celeſtial leads. Pope's Odyſſ. 


WE Lat, heavenly, and fo, to become] to com- 
municate or endue with the properties of hea- 
ven. Earth but heaven celeſified.“ Brown, 


3 
= 


4 


"1 
. 


. make honourable mention of; 2 3 | 
| i Thing famous. F iguratively, to pra 2 : : 

B+: end; toenumerate the bleflings received fr m 
p be Divine Being, with a heart full of gratitude; 


: 5 ; 7 1 ö 5 | ; | 
WA C ELE BRIO US ESS, 8. [ from celebrious, 
=. neſs] renown, fame, or qualities which are 
e objects of eſteem and approbation. 


of motion; velocity; rapidity. 


ey. 
manner, oppoſed to earthly. 


onmarried or ſingle ate, oppoſed to marriage. 
1 life; the ſame as celibacy. x 


WE hollow] a hollow place; a little houſe, apart- 
went, or chamber, wherein the ancient monks 
WE uſcd to dwell in their retirement; a ſmall or 
We cloſe apartment in a priſon. In Anatomy, 
WE itt]: bags, bladders, or cavities wherein fluids, 
or other humours are lodged, In Botany, the 
WE partitions or hollow places in the huſks or 


WE Natural Hiſtory, the little diviſions, or par- 
tons of bee-hives, in which the honey is 
ſtored. | 5 | 

aut. Aeg, Gr, hollow] in Building, a place 
WE ucecr-ground for keeping ſtores, or the loweſt 


Phpropriated to cellars; cellar room. 


ſiting of, or aboundin 


nous ſubſtance uſed to Rick' two bodies toge- 
Y ther, Figuratively, that which unites, or 
WE forms ag union ve:ween things, YL Sos 


c R MN 


EELEBRA'TION, S. [from oelebratum, of 


CELE/BRIOUSLY, Adv. in a famous 


CELE/BRITY, S. [celebritas, Lat.] the 


CPLERITY, S. | celerizas, Lat,] ſwiftneſs 
CE'LERY, S. in Botany, a ſpecies of parſ- 
CELESTIAL, Adj. [celeflis, Lat, from 


heavenly 


CELE!STIALLY, Adv. in a 


To CELESTIFY, V. A. [from cœleſtis, 


CELVBACY, S. [from celebs, Lat.] the 
CELIBATE, S. [celibatus, Lat.] a ſingle 


CELL, S. [cella, Lat. from xonog, Gr. 


pods of plants, which contain the ſeeds. In 


CELLAR, S. [cella, Lat, kellar, Belg. and 


room of a houſe. | 
CELLARAGE, S. the part of a building 


CELLULAR, Adj. [celiula, Lat. a little 
cell; a diminutive from cella, Lat. a cell] con- 
g in little cells or cavities, 


CEMENT, S. cænentum, Lat.] any glu- 


CEN: 

To C!EMENT, V. A. to unite by ſome 
glutinous ſubſtance, ſuch as mortar, &c. 
Figuratively, to unite different people in the 
bonds of friendſhip, or by ſome common tie 
of intereſt, &c, | 

To CEMENT, V. N. to join together, ſs 
as not to be eaſily divided. In Surgery, ap- 
plied to broken bones. „5 

CEMENTA'TION, S. the act of joining 
bodies together by cement. 5 

CE/METRY, S. [#9 unTre, Gr. ] a place 


church-yard, or burying ground. 


ſon, whoſe rem ins ere buried in another 


place; ſuch are moſt of the monuments in 
Weſtminſler-abbey. 


with incenſe, Uſed only in Poetry. 


veſſel in which incenſe is burnt. 


inſpect and correct their manners. 
moderns to ſignify a perſon given to find fault 


ductions of others. 


ing to a cenſor. 


verting on the faults of others. Uſed with of, 


upon all his brethren.“ Swift, rr 
_ CENSO'RIOUSLY, Ado. in a ſevere man- 


of others with the greateſt rigour. 


finding fault with the actions of others, 
CE'NSORv»HIP, S. the office of a cenſor; 

or the time during which he continued in his 

office. | 5 og | 


able] liable to be found fault with; worthy of 


cenſure; blameable. | 


thing blameable; a reproof or reprimand given 


for ſome remarkable miſdemeanor, 
publicly for ſome miſdemeanor, applied to 
blame ; or find fault with, 


perſon who is fond ot taking notice of the 


proving others for their defects. 


8 


04 e 


wherein the bodies of the dead are buried; a 


CFE/NOTAPH, S. {from xevo;, and rag, 
Gr, | an honorary monument erected for a per- 


To CENSE, V. A. ſencenſer, Fr.] to perfume 5 
CE NS ER, S. [encenſoire, Fr.] the pan or | 
CE/NSOR, S. [Lat.] a Roman magiſtrate, 
employed to ſurvey and rate the people, and to 
Uſed by 
with and cenſure the conduct, actions, or pro- 
EN SO RIAN, Adj. [from cenſor] retat- 
EN SORIOUs, Adj. moroſely animad- 
or upon, before the object of cenſure. Cen- 
ſorious of his neighbours,” Warts, ** Cenſorious 
ner; in ſuch a manner as to condemn the foibles 


CENSO/RIQUSNESS, S. a diſpoſition of 


CE'NSURABLE, Adj. {from cerſure and 


CE'NSUR ABLENESS,S. the quality which 

makes a thing the object of blame or cenſure. 
CE/NSURE, S. [cenjura, Lat.] the act of 
blaming, or noting the defects which make any 


by a perſon in authority. In Eccleſiaſtie Go- 
vernment, a puniſhment inflicted on a perſuon 


To CEN SURE, V. A. to reprove a perſon 
the reproofs of a ſuperior; to reprimand; 2 
CENSURER, S. {from cenſure and er] 2 
faults of others; one who is addicted to re- 

CENT, S. [an abbreviation of centum, Lat.] 


in Commerce, uſe4 to expreſs the profit or lo ſs 
ariſing from the ſale of any commodity, the 


* 

” 
4A 
> 
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1 

| 


tion ia the ſouthern hemiſphere, joined with 


times whole lines, and at others, half verſes, are 
| borrowed, but ſet down in a new order, and 
applied to a ſubjeCt different from that in which 


earth.“ Pope. Darkeſt, or as dark as at the 


Loft, Central forces, are thoſe by which a body | 


cularly; in a manner relating to the centre of 
_ gravity. ** The whole weight reſts centrally 


Which, if the whole gravity of the pendulum 
were. collected, the time of its vibration would 
receive no alteration, Centre of percuſfion, is 


the earth, in the Ptolemaic ſyſtem placed in the 


_ eentre; to attend to, or be collected together, 
2s in a centre. 


Ike rays in a centre; to be placed in the centre 


CENTRI“PETAL, Adj. [from centrum, 


whence all lines drawn to the circumferenceare 
equal. Center of gravitation or attraction, is that | 
point to which a planet is impelled in its mo- 
tion by the force of gravity. Centre of gravity, 

Is that point about which all the parts of a 
body, in any ſituation, ballance each other. 
Centre of mation, is that point which remains at 
reſt, while all the other parts of a body move 


CEN 
rate of commiſſion, exchange, or the intereſſ 
of monev, &c, and fignifies the proportion or 


ſum loſt, &c. in every 100; thus 10 percent. 


loſs implies, that the ſeller hath loſt ten pounds 
pn every 100 pounds of the price for which he 
bought the commodity. | 
CE/NTAUR, S. [centaurus, Lat. | an ima- 
ginary, or chimerical being,repreſented, by an- 
cient poets, as Compoſed partly of the human 
and partly of the brute ſpecies, i. e. half a man 
and half a horſe. In Aſtronomy, a conſtella- 


the Wolf, containing thirteen ſtars. 
CE'NTO, S. | Ital. and Lat. a cloak made 

of patches] in Poetry, a piece wholly compoſed 

of verſes from other authors, wherein ſome- 


they were originally introduced. 
CENTRAL, Adj. [from centre] relating to 

the centre, or placed in the centre. Central 

centre of the earth. Central night.“ Par, 


tends to, or removes from the centre, | 
CE'NTRALLY, Adv. entirely; perpendi- 


upon it.“ Dryd, | 

CENTRE, or CENTER, S. centrum, Lat.] 
In its primary ſenſe, a point equally remote 
from either of the extremities of a line, figure, 
or body; or the point or middle of a line or 
Plane, which divides it into two equal parts. 
The center of a circle, is a point within it, from 


#bout it. Centre of oſcillation, is that point in 


that point in which the force of a ſtroke 1s the 
greateſt pofſible. Certre is uſed figuratively, for 


centre. The heavens themſelves, the planets, 


and this centre. Shak, 5 75 
To CENTRE, V. A. to fix on, or as a 


| © Thy joys are centred all gn 
me alone. Prior. Uſed penterly, to meet, 
of the mundane ſyſtem. * So thou cen- 
ring, receiv' ft from all theſe orbs. Par. Loft. 


Lat. and peto, Lat. to tend towards] tending 
towards the centre. Centripetal force, is that 
by which a body tends, acts, or, is impellce 


to rub upon, or cover with 


CER I 
CE'NTRY, S. See SE'NTRY, , cr 


TINEL, : 

To CENTU'RIATE V. A. * £00, 0 
to divide into hundreds. Lama Mp 70 

CENTURIA'TOQR, S. [from cen N. 
hiſtorian who divides time into ee = hich 
ſpaces conſiſting of an hundred years, 5 K beet 
; CENTU'RION, S. | centurio, Lat.]: |. 0! a” 
litary officer among the Romans yi, ” RE” 


W 
manded an hundred men. bo cx 


CENTURY, S. [centuria, Lat.] th; 
of a hundred years, applied to time, Ah 
dred men, applied to perſons, _ J 
CEPHALALGY, S. [from NS 0, 
a head, and &Ayn, pain] the head-ach, | 
CEPHA'/LIC, Adj. [from e, Gr. th 
head] in Medicine, remedies for diſt: 
the head. | ? 
CE'RATE, S. [from cera, Lat, wa) i 
Medicine, a kind of ſtiff ointment, Made q 
oil, wax, and other ingredients, uſed exe, 
nally. = 3 
CE RATED, Adj. 
with wax, or cerate. | 
To CERE, V. A. [from cera, Lat, wal 
Wax. Brgy 


[ceratus, Lat.] conn] 


thread cered. Wiſem. ES 
CE/REBEL, S. | cerebellum, Lat.] the bi. 
der part of the brains. 
CE/REBRUM, S. [Lat, | the brain, yu 
perly ſo called. See BRAIN, 
CE/RECLOTH,S. a cloth covered or ſprea 
with cerate or other ointment, 
CEREMENTS, S, {from cera, Lat, va] 
cloths dipped in melted wax or gums, in which 
dead bodies were formerly wrapped when en. 
balmed. ES | 
CEREMO/NIAL, Adj. [from cm] 
that which relates to a ceremony, or extern 
rite, Figuratively, conſiſting in mere enter 
nal ſhow; formal. Subſtantively, an extern 
rite, or book containing the ceremonies to h 
obſerved in religious wo:thip, _ 
CEREMO!NN1ALNESS, S. the quiliy« 
abounding in external rites, and modes of uu. 
ſhip ; the mere external ſhew of devotion, pitt 
or virtue, V 
CEREMOY/NIOUS, Adj. [ from c 
conſifting in external or outward rites; uu 
ſtitious, or fond of ceremonies; formal; to 
much given to the practice of external 2064 
civility and polite addreſs. Figuratively, w- 
ful. O the ſacrifice, how ceremonious, f- 
temn, and unearthly,” at. 
CEREMOY/NIOUSLY, Adv. 
and civil manner. F 
CEREMONY, S. [ceremonic, Lat.] n 
aſſemblage of ſeveral actions, forms and dl. 
cumſtances, in order to render a thing mit 
ſolemn ; an outward rite, or external form l 
religion; polite addreſs. 
CERTAIN, Adj. [certus, Lat.] tit 
which cannot be denied without obſtinac); 
reſolved, or determined; ſure, fo 28 to 110 


in a folie 


= 
_ 


towards the centre, 


| ho doubt, 


err 


CES 
8 CN 8. from certain] divided 
® Cn cpbyficians into certainty of ak 
ech is when words are ſo put together in 
R a 10 as exactly to expreſs the agreement 
'F wr ang of ideas, as expreſſed in any 
_ ws 2dly, Certainty of knowledge, which 
hid l agreement or diſagreement 
Td 1 as expreſſed in any ann 0 
WE. lcd the knowing or being _— of the 
ch of any propoſition. A phyſica —_— 

chat which depends on the rr enſe. 

natbematical certainty, 18 that whic - man 

* ny ways doubts of, as that 100 is _ than 4 

oral certainty, is that whoſe proof depends 


WE . a due connexion of cireumſtances, and clear- 


eis of teſtimony; and when theſe concur, 
WT. not be doubted of without obſtinacy. Gy 
WS ratively, up which muſt neceſſarily 
= idably happen. | 

A IH F IGATE, S, [ certificio, low Lat.to 
eenify] a teſtimony given in writing, to certify 
r make known any truth. Figuratively, any 
4 Te cCERT UF IE, or CERT IF V, V. A. 
WE certifier, Fr.] to give certain notice of a thing. 
WE CERTIORARI, S. [Lat.] a writ iſſued 
WT... of the Chancery or court of King's Bench, 
irected to an inferior court, to call up the re- 
Lords of 2 cauſe there depending. 

WE CERTITUDE, S. [certizude, Lat.] an act 
or the judgment, importing the adheſion of 
the mind to the propoſition it affirms, or the 
rength of evidence which occaſions that adhe- 
bon; free from doubt, See CERTAINTY. 


al nerves and veſſels, in Anatomy, are ſo call- 
We from their being ſituated in the neck. 
= CERVIX, S. [Lat.] in Anatomy, the 
bad part of the neck, oppoſed to the jugulum, 
WEthroat, or fore-part. | . | 
= CERU'LEAN, or CERU/LEOUS, Adj. 
A if caruleus, Lat.] blue, or ſcy- blue. 
= CERU/MEN, S. [Lat.] ear-wax 
= CERUSSE, S. [ ceruſ/a, Lat.] white- lead 
eeduced to a powder, diluted with water on 
WE porphyry, and formed into a paſte. 


WEfrom its mother's womb, either dead or alive. 
WE CE55, S. a tax; the act of levying rates, 
Wor taxing, 1 | | 

BE CESSA'TION, S. [ceſatio, Lat.] a pauſe, 
re, ſtop, or vacation, including the idea of 


n change from a ſtate of activity r motion to 
. contrary, that of reſt. Figurat ively, a truce, 
999 pr forbearance of hoſtile acts between two ar- 
u nis, without a peace. . 


R j CESSA/ VIT, S. in Law, a writ which lies 
aint a perſon who has not paid his rent, or 
eerformed his due ſervice for the ſpace of two 
ers, and has not ſufficient goods and chattels 
* make an equivalent mind... 


BS CERVICAL, Adj, Icervicalis, Lat.] be- 
Vonging to, or ſituated in the neck; the cervi- 


WY CESA/RIAN, Adj, [from Ceſar] in Ana- 
omy, the ceſarean ſection, is the cutting a child | 


che market. price; a hagg!er, 


CHA 


cr T Ax, Adv. without doubt, mw] CP'SSION, S. [Fr. ceſſiv, Lat.] the act of 


yielding or giving way to a ſtroke or force, 
without reſſiſtance. If there be a mere 
yielding, or ceſſion. Bacon. In Common Law, 
an act whereby a perſon transfers his right to 
another. 


CE/SSIONARY, Adj. See SESSION. 

CE/SSOR, S. [cefſer, Fr. ceſlo, Lat.] in 
Law, a perſon who ceaſcth or neglecteth to pay 
rent, or perform a duty, ſo long, that a writ 
of ceſſavit may be taken out againſt him, 


charms. | . | 
CET A/CEOUS, Adj. [fror cre, Lat. a 
whele] reſembling awhale; ofthe whale-kind. 
the gamut, or ſcale, 
_ CH, in words purely 
ſomewhat like ich, or a ſound not eaſily to be 


conveyed by writing. In words derived from 
the French, it is ſometimes pronounced like 


choleric, koleric ; chronology, pronounced rene 
logy. TE OY a od os 
CHACE, S. See CHASE, 


kind of fiſh, 


{cent with aromatic perfumes, © Whoſe ſcent 
ſo chef d the neighbour air,” Dryd, Te 


terly, to grow ang: y, or fret at any oppoſition 
with his ſhores.” Shaz, LD 


contempt, or diſappointment, 


7 


and appearing generally in the month of May, 
whence they are called May bugs by the vulgar. 


iron mill, wherein the iron isw:ought into bars. 
CHAFF, S. [cheaf, Sax. 4% Delg.] the 


any thing worthieſs, _ 


one commodity for another, | 


or endeavours to purchats « thing ci leis than 


char. 


CES / TUS, S. [Lat.] a girdle, which the 
poets aſcribe to Venus, and pretend, that it 
adorns the perſon who wears it with irreſiſtible 


C FAUT, in Muſic, one of the notes in 


Engliſh, is pronounced 5 


an b, as chaiſe is pronounced like ſaiſe, &c. In 
words derived from the Greek, like a k, as 


CHAD, S. in Natural Hittory, 2 round 5 


To CHAFE, V. A. ſechauffer, Fr.] to 
warm by rubbing, Figuratively, to make ſore 
by friction, and heat. Like an angry boar, 
cbafed with ſweat.” Shak, To warm, or 


make a perſon grow warm with anger, Neu- 


or diſappointment, beautifully applied to inani- 
| mate things. The troubled Tiber chafing 


CHAFE, S. [from the verb] anger, or 
peeviſh warmth, owing to oppoſition, llight, 


CH/ AF ER, S. [in Natural Hiſtory] a kind 

of ayellow beetle, with two antennæ or horns, 
terminated with a kind of bruſh or comb, 
making a very loud buzzing noiſe when flying, 


CHA/FERY, S. from chafe] a forge in an 


huſks, or outward ſkins of corn, vHhich is ſepa- 
rated from the flour by threſhing ar. | winnow.- 
ing. Figuratively, any thing of {:3all value 3 


To CH A/”FER, V. N. an hen, Belg. ] to 
treat about or make a bargain; to haggle, to 
| beat down a perſon in his demands or price. 
Uſed actively, to buy; to truck cr exchange 


CHA'FFERER, S. one who buys bargains, 


Oey — P — GS 
* 


rings or round pieces ot metal linked to each 
Other, of divers lengths and thickneſs; an or- 
nament uſed by ſeveral magiſtrates, and bor- 


of iron links, diſtinguiſhed into 100 equal parts, 
uſed for meaſuring land. Figuratively, a ſtate 
of ſlavery, or confinement ; a ſeries of things 


 ehain my ſoul with thine.” Shak. 


great officer, Above the chair, in London, is 


CHA 
_ CHA'FFERY, S. the act of buying or 
ſelling ; traffic, | 


| 


CHA 
CH/ALDER, CHA/LDRON, 6 


RON. S. a diy meaſure uſed fo b. 


CHA/FFI NCH, S. a ſong bird, ſo called timing 12 ſacks, or 36 Luſhets coal 


from its delizhtiag in cha{F, 


diſÞ] an utenſil made uſe of to contain coals 
for keeping any thing warm, or warming it 
when cold 


CHA/FFLESS, Adj. without defe or Je- [appropriated to the va'es or veſſels 


vity. “ The gods made thee—unlike all 
ethers, chafeſs,” Shak, 

CHA'FrY, Aj. full of chaff; like chaff, 
Figuratively, light. | = 

CHA GRIN, S. [pronounced ſoagreen, from 
ebagrine, Fr.] unevenne's of temper; ill hu- 
mout; diſpleaſure or peeviſhneſs, ariſing from 
ny thing done to vex, or in oppoſition to a 
perſon's inclinations. | 

To CH A RIN, V. A. [chagriner, Fr. ] to 
teaſe; to make uneaſy. ; N 

CHAIN, S. [-baire, Fr.] a collection of 


rowed from the Goths. In Surveying, a ſeries 


linked to, and dependent on one another. 

To CHAIN, V. A. [from the noun] to 
faſten, ſecure, or confine with a chain. Fi- 
guratively, to enſlave, or bring into a ſtate of 
Mavery. © Who chained his country.“ Pope. 
To be defended by a chain.“ The mouth of 
the haven chaincd.“ Ko!les, To unite in firm 
and indiſſoluble friendſhip. “ In this vow do 


CHA'IN-PUMP, S. a double pump uſed 
in large ſhips. „„ 5 
_ CHA/IN-SHOT, S. two half bullets fa- 
ſtened together by a chain, uſed in an engage- 
ment at ſea. | be Het | 
CHA/IN-WORK, S. work with open 
ſpaces, or interſtices repreſenting the links of 
Sod: | Ng: 
CHAIR, S. chair, Fr.] a moveable ſeat 
for a fingle perſon, with a back to it. A co- 
vered carriage in which per'ons re conveyed 
from one pl ce to another, borne b two men; a 
ſedan, Fięuratively, the place or poſt of a 


applied to thofe aldermen who h-ve borne the 
office of lord- mayor; /eloro the chair, to thoſe 
who have not yet enjoyed that dignity. The 
ſeat of Juſtice, or autherity ; fo fate the chair, 
er be in the chair, implies that a perſon is pre- 
Kdent, and prefices at an aſſembly. | 

CHAYVRMAN, S. ode who fits in a higher 
chair than the rei! of the mv bers, and pre 


A* n . | ; 1 f 0 
ſides at an ah mbly or club; one who car ies To CBA'MBER, V. N. to be ton free vill 


2 chair, br ſecan. 


CHAISE, Fr. ] a high opcn carriage, run-| contained as in a chamber. © The beſt blo 
ning en two wheels, and drawn by a fingle} chambered in his boſom.” Shak, 


horſe; ikewile a vehicle called a four eoheel- 


according to a ſtandard fe.1eg 


CHAF/FING-DISH, S. | from chafe and} Guildhall, London. 


. 


_ CHAY/LICE, {Fr. calc, Sax. 
from calyx, Lat.] formerly uſed 
d:inking veſſel, with a foot to it. 


Relch, Tey 
for a ch 5 


cclehration of the Euchariſt, of Lord's 
CHALK, S. [pronounced cha ; 
Brit. crale, cealiſtan, Sax. chaulx, F f. Ja Uh 
foſſil ſubſtance or marle; for its i i 
- AWE i . 15 th 
briſkneſs With which it ferments with * 
the quickneſs with which it calcines N 
and the time which it requires to unite 10 
water, exceeding all other marles. * 
To CH ALK, V. A. to rub wit 
to manure with chelk ; uſed wit 
mark, or deſcribe with chalk, Figurai 
to direct, point out, or diſcover, “ 185 
have challed out a way for others.“ Dry, 
CHAL/KY, Adj. confifting of yy, 
white with chalk, Applied to fluids, fuch, 
have chalk ſteeped in them, and are imp 
nated with 1t, DES ES r 
To CHALLENGE, V. A. [challenge 7 
to call, dare, or p:ovoke a perſon to 5e k 
ther by ſpeaking or writing. Figurane) 
dare or defy a perſon to enter into a lier 
conteſt on any ſubject; to lay claim to as ike 
CHA/LLENGE, S. a provocation, or jun. 
mons to engage in a duel, or combat, eie 
uttered, or written; a claim of a thing x, 
due, or right, uſed with of, In Law, ng 
ception agaiaſt either perſons, or things, 
CHALLENGER, S. one who defes, pn. 
vokes, or ſummons another to fight him; on 
that claims a ſuperiority 3 one who cim 
thing as his due; a claimant, In Lay, on 
who objects to a juror- 
CHALY'BEATE, Adi. [from cha! Ly, 
Reel] part⸗king of the qualities, or imp 
nated with ſteel. ds 
CH AM, S. the title given to the ſore 
princes in Tartary, „ 
CHAMA DE, 8. {from chiarata, Ia], u 
cry cut | a certain beat ef drum, ot ſountd 
a trumpet. whereby notice is given to theett 
my of ſome propoſition to be made to then, 
either to ſurrender, have leave to bun ti 
dead, make a truce, Cc. 
CHA/MBER, S. „amber, Brit. chanin, 
Fr. camera, Lat.] in Ruifding, any room file 
Jated between the ground floor and garrets0' 
houſe. Figuratively, a retired room in a houſe 
an apartment, occupied as a public office 
court of juſtice ; any cavity or hollow j "al 
pert of a gun wherein the charge 1s lodged, 


9 | als 


5 enalk ; 
h out, ty 


4 


4 


women; to be wanton, Figurative), bb 


CHA/MPERER, S. [from chanber iel 


ed chai e, and drewn by two Or mee horſes. 


one given to women. ca 


BY cHaA 
I CHAMBERLAIN, 8. [hammer ling, Teut. 


„ mbellano, Ital.] an officer 
5 pace ey” a chamber. a 3 
3 * bamberlain, is the ſixth officer of the 
„/ chamberlain F the bouſoold, has 
orn.: -Ggbt of all the officers belonging to the 
4 . excepting the precinct of the 
. bomber. In great towns, a receiver of 
. rents and revenues; and in beer 
i berlain has likewiſe the Cogn1Zance r 
between maſters and apprentices, the 
"_ of impriſoning the Jatter for miſde- 
exnors, and makes freemen, c. 8 
CH/AMBERLAINSHIP, S. [from cham- 
„in and ſhip | the office of a chamberlain. 
FchaMBERM AID, * maid-ſervant, 
Joo takes care of the chambers, the lady's 
Tefing-room, and aſſiſts the lady's woman in 
1 ' on _ ; _. 
: l br, 8. See CAMELOT, 
ro CHAMBLET, v. N. ¶ zamelot, Arab. 
eres cloth] to be variegated; to appear like 
Ich or filk watered ty the callenderer. 
WE Co /MBRANLE, S. in Building, an or- 
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WS; nows, or chimnies. 3 3 
WS CHAMBREL, S. in Farriery, the joint or 
uns of the upper part of the hinder leg of 
WS horſe, 1 

3 py AME/LION, S. [AA, Gr.] See 
WS. MELEON, This is the proper ſpelling, 
3 appears from its etymology. 


Wow] to furrow 3 to make channels or hol- 
WD places in a column, | 


nent of wood er None, ſurrounding doors, 


3 To CHAIMFER, V. A. [chambrer, Fr. to 


Ws CHA/MOMILE, [yawas, and un, Gr.] 
Bay, a plant fo called, from its trailing figned, and takes place of all the nobility, ex- 


H 
or religion. In Law, not only a perſon ho 
fighteth for another, but likewiſe one who 
fights in his own cauſe, Ap 
CHANCE, S. [Fr.] a word which implies 
that an event produced is not owing, but con- 
trary, to the eftabliſhed laws of nature; or that 
the cauſe of a thing is unknown; a future e- 
vent. Figuratively, an unforeſeen or unex- 
pected calamity or misfortune ; a thing which 
was not intended, or deſigned, 6 
To CHANCE, V. N. to fall out unex- 
pectedly, or contrary to the neceſſary laws of 
motion or nature; to proceed from ſome un- 
known cauſe 5 or without any deſign of the 
agent, | | 
, CHANCE-MEDLEY, S. the killing of a 
perſon, without deſign, but not without ſome 
fault; as when a perſon, in lopping a tree, 


| ſhould kill a paſſenger by means of a bough he 


flings down; for though it may happen with- 
out defign, yet as he ought to have given no- 
tice, it is not without fault. fo 


CHA/NCEL, S. [chance!, Norman Fr. ] the 


the rail that incloſes it, =O e 
| CHA/NCELLOR, S. [chancellier, Fr. can- 

celliere, Ital. cancellarius, low Lat.] The lord 
bigh chancellor, is the chief adminiftrator of 
Juſtice next the king; poſſeſſes the higheſt ho- 
nour of the long robe, is inveſted with abſolute. 


his deciſions, enters into his office by taking an 
oath, and having the great ſeal committed to 
him by the king; has the diſpoſal of all eccle- 
Gaftic benefices in the giſt of the crown under 
20], per ann. peruſes all patents before they are 


rens the ground. It has a compound flower cepting tho'e of the royal family and the arch- 
15 en hemiſpherical empalement, compoſed | biſhop of Canterbury. Chancellor, in an eccle- 


[ VS, 
, ble many ray 


t Lt, 


er 23 [ſed wi h up, * A tobacco pipe left ſuch a n. | 
Pf liclous roughneſs—that I champed up the magiſtrate, who ſcals diplomas, letters of de- 


= 7 CHAMP, V. A. [champayer, Fr.] to i | 
White with a trequent and ſorcible action of the] cauſes as come before them, Chancellor of the 
Wo Wt) ; fo grind any hard and ſolid body with Cer eſide | 
Wide t:eth, fo as to render it fit to ſwallow. | court, and takes care of the intereſt of the 
x crown. Chancellor of an Univerſity, is the chief 


by the biſhops to direct or adviſe them in ſuch 


Exchequer, is an officer who pteſides in that 


S fv 


11), 1 RE ning part.“ Spe, No. 431. Neuterly, | grees, and defends the rights and privileges of : 
ua oben and cloſe the jaws together, or perform the place : in Oxford this place is enj yed for 


deen e action cf biting often, 


de, CHa“ Ap AIGN, S. [campagne, Fr. from 


lite; but at Cambridge only for the ſpace of 


n WA pans, fields, Fr.] a flat, open, or level is the perſon who ſeals the commiſſions and 


* unity. 


mandates of the chapter, keeps the regiſter, and 


chunk E | CHA/MPIGNON, S. [F r. pronounced delivers tranſcripts of it under the ſeal of their 


om fit : 


b CHA/MPION, 


_ baminion] in Botany, a plant of the muſh-| order. Chancellor of the Dutchy of Lancaſter, is 
OY Ian officer appointed to determine controverſies 
Fr. campione, Ital. cempa, | between the king and his tenants of the duchy 


fc; x. aſoldier ] one ho undertakes a combat in] land, being aſſiſted in difficult points by two 


1 alf of another. The king's champion, is an judges of the common law. 


odeed, e, who, while he is at dinner on his coro- 


fte vid = dy, challenges any to conteſt the king's| chancellor, _ 


c, vieh him in combat ; after which the] CHA!NOERL, S. the higheſt court of ju- 

= um, and ſends him a gilt cup dicature ig thiskingdom, except th: parliament, 
oer full of wine, which he keeps as a 
r e © Figuratively, any one who undertakes the 


elt lod ns drinks to him 


whereof the lord chancellor is chief judge. 


Hl. 


eaſtern part of a church, between the aitar and 


power to mitigate the ſeverity of the law in 


ſiaſtical court, is one bred to the law, and uſed 


three years, Chancellor of the order of the Garter, 


CHA'NCELLORSHIP, S. the office of a | 


72 CHAN CRE, S. [Fr. pronounced ſhanker] 
ene of any ſentiment, or topic in literature, in Surgery, a tubercle, which has its ſeat in 


— — — rn 


3 ů ——— 


3:49 i wo fs 


CHA 


the unctuous humour that fillz the veſicular 
texture; an vlcer uſually ariang (rom the foul 


CHAN GEFU L, Adj. [from, change and 
Full] altering very often, and upon flight 
grounds; a word of reproach; fickle; incon- 
tant; full of change. „ 
CHAN GELING, S. [from change and ling, 
Sex. adiminutive particle] a child left or taken 
3n room of another; a perſon who does not 
enjoy a proper vſe of his underſtanding ;z a 
tcol, natural, or ideot; one apt to alter his 
ſentiments oiten; a fickle perſon, _ 
CHANNEL, S. {caral, Fr, canalis, Lat.] 
za Cofmography, the hollow, or cavity in which 
 1nning waters flow; the arm of a ſea, or a 
narrow river, between two adjacent iſlands 0; 
continents. _ 7 | 
To CHANNEL, V. A. to cut any thing in 
marrow cavities, for containing water; or for 
the ſake of ornament, applied to buildings, 
To CHANT, V. A. [chanter, Fr.] to fingþ; 
ta celebrate in ſongs ; io perform divine ſervice 


with Snging, as in cathedrals, Uſed neaterly, 


to 12rmonize or ſound a chord With the voice to 
any muſicai iaſtrument, uſedwith the particle ro. 

CHANT, S. [from the verb] a ſong; a 
particular tune ; the peculiar tune uſed in a 


dral; a finger; a ſongſter. 


CHA'NTER, S. one who ſings in, 4 


* — a © dt ma + = 
2 ²˙ ER A 
2 8 7 « , 


diſtetaper. | CHA/NTRESS, S. a female why f | wo 
CHA'NCRCUS, Adj. having the quali-| CH/ANTRY, S. a church or, 2 KS 
ties of a chancre. | _  |dowed for one or more prieſts to { as ye E 
CHANDELIER, S. Fr. proncunced ſhan- it daily. | J maſs jy = 
delter, from chandel, Fr. a candle] a branch for}; CHAY/OS, S. [Gr.] the original RY 40 
holding candles. In Fortificaion, a wooden | mals of matter out of which all viſible n. o 
frarae on which faſcines or faggots are laid for j were made. Figuratively, any confulg . = 
eorering the werkmen, inſtead of a parapet. |yular mixture; any thing whoſe parts 2 _ * af 
CYLA/NDLER, S. [chandelier, Fr. | a ſeller |eafily diſtinguiſhed, m I 
of divers ſorts cf wares, | | | CHA/OTIC, Adj. reſembling, " bet 
To CHANGE, V. A. [ changer, Fr.] to] chaos. | ta We fue 
| give or take one thing for another. To reſignf To CHAP, V. A. [Rappen, Bel, pan = ed 
or quit one thing for the ſake of another, uſed to break into chinks by exceſlive heat, y WW 
with fer. Cannot change that for another.“ to the grounds. To appear as if cut. * dit 
South, To give a perſon the value of money | to the effects of cold on the hang,, Fl = 
in coin of a different metal; to alter. Applied} CHAP, S. [from the verb] an open *, 
to the mob, to increaſe, or Jecreaſe, feleſt, or chink in the ground, oving wt = 
CHANGE, S. the alteration of a perſon's | ceffive drought or heat. LY (he 3 f 
circumſtances; the act of taking or giving any | CRAP, S. the upper or under bun f un 
thing for another; a ſucceſſion of things in the | beaſt's moutb. | _ I 
place of one another. In Aſtronomy, the time} CHAPE, S. [chappe, F.] the eatch of z; 3 1 
in which the moon begins a new revolution. thing by which it is held in its Mace; t. 21 
Figuratively, nove'tr. In Ringing, the altera- hook by which a ſword isfaſtened in it lh A . 
tion of the order in which any ſet of bells are] bard ; the ſteel ring with two points by which 0 7 
rung; that which may be uſed for another, a buckle is held to the back-ſtiap; a piece of =. 
or another of the ſame kind, though of diffe- braſs or filver, which covers the end of M + 
rent colour. Thirty changes of raiment.” |ſcabbard of a ſword. | | „ ki 
Judges xiv. 12. Money of a different metal. CHAPEL, S. [Fr. capella, Lat.] a lk I 
 CHANNGEABLE, Adj. {from change and | church; or ſmall building, wherein divine fr. 
able] that which may be altered; that which | vice is performed, | | ” 
does not always remain in the ſame fituation, | CHA/PELRY, S. the juriſoiQionorbony FI 
or circumſtances; inconſtant; fickle. of. chapel, © ES: | - 
' CHANNGEABLENESS, S. applied tothe} CHA/PERON, S. TFr.] a kind of ov BG  « 
mind, want of conſtancy; fickleneſs. Ap- cap worn by knights of the garter when rell . 
plied to laws or qualities, liable to alteration. in their robes. . "i 
: CHA/NGEABLY, Adv. in a manner ſub-} CHA/PFALN, Adj. having the moth | a 
jet to alteration ; incohJancy. ſhrunk, or the projecting part fallen dont, | 


applied to an helmet. 7 8 
CHAT PIT ER, S [ch2piteau, Fr.] in hr 
chite ture, the upper part or capital of apill 
CH A'PLAIN, S. capella, Lat.] a pet 
ſon who performs divine fervice in a chapel 
or is retained in the ſervice of ſome nobepe- 
ſonage to perform divine ſervice, 
CHA/ÞLAINSHIP, S. the office, poſe! 
ſion, or revenue of a chaplain, 
CHA/PLET, S. [chapeler, Fr.] a plan, 
or wreath of flowers to be worn found the he, 
In the Romiſh church a ftring of beads, 
CHA/PFMAN, S. fceapman, dax. one thit 
cheapens or buys goods; a buyer and el, 
CHAPS, S, the mouth of 2 beaſt, Uk 
by the vulgar, and in contempt, for the mul 
of a men or woman, | E 
CHAPTER, S. [chapirre, Fr.] the 
fon of a book. In Canon Law, a congrepivil 
of c:ergymen, under the dean, in a xthe 
church; an aſſembly held both by religion 
military orders for deliberating on thera 
and regulating their diſcipline ; the Penn 
which aſſemblies of the clergy are hel. 
CHAR, 8. [wrote likewiſe che in f, 


ö 


t athed. al. 


ral Hiſtory, a fh ja kind of golden afk, 


7 
To CHAR; V. A. {Sec Charcoal] to burn 
od to a black cinder, 
= CHAR, S. work done 
A 170 a 11 V. N. [pronounced chair] to 
3 de the houſe-work of a family occaſionally, 
D dooſed to regular ſervice. 

5 eHARAC TER. 5. [Lat. Nagan rie, Cr. ] 
3 figure or mark drawn on paper, or other ſubs 
7 ance, to convey ſome idea to the mind 3 a 
better of the alphabet; an aſſemblage of vir- 
WE «5 or vices, whereby one perſon is diſtinguiſh- 
es from another ; or that which a perſon has 
W , -culiar in his manners, which makes him 
E liter from others; office, dignity or authority. 
o cHA RAC TER, V. A. uſed with ia, 
5 | or upon, to engrave. : | | 
7 0 CHARACTER1'SE, A, to deſcri 
. perſon or thing by the properties which dif 
YH tinguiſh it from others; to impreſs a thing in 
WE laſing c ſt form 

5 liar ſtamp or . e | 

E CHAR ACTERI/STIC, or CHARACTE- 


by the day by a wo- 


| mark to diſtinguiſh a thing. 
CHA/RACTERY), S. a 


WE (wood. 5 8 
To CHARGE, V. A. [charger, Vr. c 
W cre, Ital.] to entruſt, or commit to a perſor 
care; to make a perſon debtor. Figuratively 


» 


| the particle avith, 


fire-arms, to load with powder as ihot. 
CHARGE, S. a thing del veel if 


4 * 
1 pe: 


Lift. A commiſſion, poſt, or put.tis ewe 
ment. Applied to crimes, acc:..3t901, or im 


va jury ; expence or coſt; a quan ity cf mg 
ney a perſon carries with þiro, 
| great charge of money dot .. 
quantity of powder 
fire-arms are loaded. 
CHARGEABLE, Adj. expentive ; 
liable to be blamed or accuſed. _ 


CHA/RGEABLEN 
coſt! neſs, 


Th 


\ 


v. A. to deſcribe 
haraRers on the mind; to mark with 


W 2 13TICA L, Adj. that which diſtinguiſhes a 
bperſon or thing from others of the ſame ſpecies. 
= CHARACTER V/STIC,S. a peculiar mark, 
bo. aſſemblage of qualities, which diſtinguiſhes 
WS a p:rion or u. ing from others cf the ſame 


kind. 3 5 
HA RAC IERLFSS, Adj. without any 


ark which di- 
W fneifhes a thing from others cf the ſame 
7 RET 3 PE 
CHARCOAL, S. 2 kind of fuel, or co 
made of oak half burnt, under a cyve: ins of 
| turf; that for powder-mills is made of elder- 
Ir, carte 
| to impute or aſcribe z or impoſe as a taſk ; to 
| accuſe, applied to Grimes, ſometimes having 
| His angels he chaiged 
Vb folly.“ Job. iv. 18. To oblige a oer{on 
to give evidence; to adjure; to co; in 


attack, applied to an engagement in war, To 
load a perſon, applied to burt. Ip plied do 


| ſon's care or cuſtody; a command, roc2 -t 
or law, © This one, this eaiy charge.“ Pay 
| putation ; the ſpeech or £ynortatizn of a judge 
e had a 
„ball, or ſaot, with which 
coltly;; 
ESS, 8. expenſiveneſs, 
CHLARGEABLY, Adv, in a coftly, 


CHA 


expenſive manner; at a great expence, 
CHARGED, Part, in Gunnery, a charg- 
ed cylinder is the part of the chaſe of a great 
gun, where the powder and ball are contained. 
CHARGER, S. a very large diſh, | 
CHA/RILY, Adv. in a dcliberate, circum- 
ſpe& cautious manner, | 
CHA'RINESS, S. a nicety, or delicacy, 
whereby a perſon is offended at any thing 
which is inconſiſtent with the higheſt degree 
or idea of juſtice ; ſcrupulouſneſs. 
CHARIOT, S. { char-rod, Brit. a wheel- 
ed car, chariot, or carofſe coupet, Fr. half a 
coach, carreta, Ital. | a covered four-wheeled 
catriage ſuſpended on leathers, or fpriags, 
drawn by two or more horſes, and having only 
back ſeats. War- chariots, uſed by our ancel- 
tors, were open vehicles drawn by two or 
more horſes, with ſeythes at the wheels, and 
ſpears at the pole. Charior-race, a public game 
among the Romans, Sc. wherein chariots 
were driven for aprize. _ Ne ET 
| To CHARIOT, V. A. figuratively, to 
convey, as in a chariat. © In a fiery columa 
chariot:ng his godlike preſence.” Milt... 
CHARIOTEEFER, S. one who drives 2 


| 


1 


4 


L 
q 


L 


chariot... © * COTS 
CHA/RITABLE, Adj. [charitable, Fr.! 
having a benevolent and humane diſpoſition, 
inclining a perſon to aſſiſt the afflicted, 
CHA/RITABLY, Adv. in a kind, bene-- 
volent, tender, affectionate manner. 5 
_ CHARITY, S. [cbarite, Fr. char itas, Lat. 
Nierrve, Gr, ] a benevolent principle, exerting 
ilelf in acts of kindneſs and affection to all 
perſons without reſpect to party or nation. 
To CHARK, V. A. to burn to a coal, or 
cinder, Is „% ace ERS 
i CHA/RLATAY,S 2 per{oa who pretends 
to a knowledge of phyſic; a quack; a moun- 
rebank, JF . 
CHARLATA/NICAL, Adi. vainly pre- 
tending to a knowledge of phyſic; quackiſh, _ 
CHARLATANRY,S. the practice of a 
CHARLES's-WAIN, S. {in Aſtronomy! 
even rematkable ſtars in the conſtellation of 
Urs Major. * 
1 CHAR HH. (cha me, Fr.] a kind of ſpell, 
ſuppoſed by the ignorant to have an irreſiſtible 
„ innuerce, dy means of the concurrence f 


dome infernal power, both on the minds, lives, 


| 


— 


* 


-- 


Co 


jet. Pitzuratively, any excellence which en- 
Zages and conquets the affectionas. | 
To CHARM, V. A. to fortifv, or ſecure 
againſt evil by ſome ſpell; to influence, or 
ſubdue the mind by ſome excellence orpleaſure. 
CHA'RMER, 8. one who deals 10 tpells 
or magie; one whoſe perſonal perfections irre- 
ſiſtibly attract aqmiration and love. = 
CHA/RMING, Part. of char, poſſeſſed 
of ſuch perfections as work irreſiſtibly an the 
mind, and fil] it with pleaſure. 


CHARMINGLY, Adv. ia ſuch a m 


2 


an- 
ner 


and properties of thoſe. whom it has for its ob- 


CHART ERED, Adj. inveſted with privi- 


Fartie, Fr.] a deed or writing indented, made 


cidentally, or for odd days, to clean a houſe, 
or do other offices of a maid-ſeryant, 


ſure. 


ts purſue as an enemy; to drive from, or keep 


ame; huntiag; that which is the proper ob- 
ject of hunting. * A beaſt of chaſe.“ Dryd. 


object. Figuratively, purſuit. * Honour's the 


Chaſe of a great gun, is the whole length of the 


any foreign mixture. 


correct or puniſh a child, in order to deter him 
nem faults, Figuratively,to humble, ormortify. 


CHA 

ner 2s to convey inexpreſſible pleaſure, | 

CHA'RMINGNESS,S. that quality which 
renders a thing capable of working on the af- 
ſections, and filling the mind with pleaſure, 

CHA/RNEL-HOUSE, S. {charnier, Fr.] 
the place in or nee r a church, where the bones 
of the dead are depoſited. | 

CHART, S. {charta, Lat.] an hydrogra- 
phical map. or projection of ſome part of the 
earth's ſuper ficies, for the uſe of navigation. 
CHARTER, S. [chartre, Fr.] in Law, a 
written evidence or inſtrument of things done 
between two parties, The king's charter, 1s 
where he makes a grant to any perſon or body 
politic ; ſuch as a charter of exemption, &c, 
Charters of private perſons, are deeds and in- 
firuments. Figuratively, the act of beſtowing 
any privilege or right, exemption or claim, 


leges by charter, beautiſully applied in the fol- 
lowing ſentence. ** The air, a chartered li- 
bertine, is ſtill.“ Shak. | 
. CHA/RTER-LAND, S. land which 1s 
Held by charter, or evidence in writing, like- 
wiſe named freehold, | 
CHARTER PARTY, S. | charte, or ca 


rte 


between merchants and ſea-faring men con- 
cerning their merchandize. 


CHA'RWOMAN, S. a woman 


hired ac- 


_ CHARY, Adj, cautious, ſcrupulous, care- 
ful of giving any cauſe for ſuſpicion or cen- 
To CHASP, v. A. [cbaſſer, Fr. ] to fol- 
low after a beaſt, Sc. for pleaſure; to hunt J 
off. Morn h 
Dryd. 
CHASE, 


ad cbas d away the flying ſtars.“ 


s. the purſuit or following of 


The purſuit of an enemy, or of ſome deſireable 


nodleſt cbaſe. Granv, In Law, a large ex- 
tent of wWeody ground, privileged for the re- 
ception of deer and game. In Gunnery, the 


dore, or infide. Chaſe guns, are thoſe which 
are placed in the head or ſtern of a ſhip, 
CHASER, S. one who purſues; 

CHasSM, S. {[yaopa, Gr.] a breach or 
Eollow ſpace ſeparating the parts of any body; 
a vacant ſpace, 1 8 


CHAs TE, Adj. ſchafte, Fr. caſtus, Lat.] 


free from luſt either with reſpect to the incli-| 


nation or act; free from any commerce with 
the other ſex; true to the marriage-bed. Ap- 
plied to expreſſions, free from any obſcenity, 
or immodeſt words. In Grammar, free from 


To CHA'STEN, V. A, [chaftier, Fr.] to 


on the firſt ſyllable, chaſtier, Fr 
afflict for faults, 


on the firſt ſyllable] correction 
generally applied to the diſc 
and tutors, Figuratively, 
ed by Providence. 


Lat.] an entire freedom trom an 
of luſt either in thought or deed 
fions, free from immodeſt words. In 
freedom from any foreign or bad m 


tinence, or any inclination to lu, 


[ 


CHF. 
To CHASTUSE, V. A. [formerly we, 
to puni, g 
CHASTI'SEMENT,S. [formerly xy 
» Or Puniſhmeyt 
\pline of Pareaty 
any calamity inflg. 


CHASTVSER, S. the perſon that 


CHA/STITY, S. [coflize, Pr. na 


Fr *. Caſita, 
mputatio 
In Expteſ. 
Grammy 
ture, 


CHA/STELY, Adv. without the leaſt incor, 


* 


CH AST EN ESS, S. freedom from incont 
. ls 
nence, or any breach of modeſty, 
To CHAT, V. N. Ca contraction of gh 
verb chatter] to talk on indifferent ſubjed, 
or without any deep thought, or profound d. 
tention, 85 | 
CHAT, S. trifling, idle, and Unimprojin 
diſeourſe, made uſe of merely to paſs . 
away. | Ky ; 
_ CHA'TTELANY, S. [chateleie, Ft.] th 
diſtri belonging to a caſtle, 
CHA'TTELS, S. any moveable poſſefſon. 
At preſent uſed only in Law, for all thing 
moveable and immoveable, | 
To CHAT/TER, V. A. [cagueter, Fr, zu. 
ten, Belg. ] to make a noiſe like a pie, Fi, 
guratively, to talk very much; to make 1 
nciie by frequently and forcibly cloſing the 
teeth, owing to the effects of cold; from d. 
teren, Beg. | 1 
CHA'TTER, S. a noiſe like that of a pie, 
or monkey when angry; impertinent tall, 
CHA'TTERER, S. one who ſpends ki 
time in idle or unimproving talk, _ 
CHAUMONTE/LLE, S. [Fr. J. in Gur 
dening, a kind of peer. 
To CHAW, V. A. [#aurwen, Belg. kawe, 
Teut. ] to cut meat or food into ſmall pieces 
by a frequent action of the teeth. | 
CHAWDRON, S. a large meaſure; the 
entrails or maw of a beaſt, 

_ CHEAP, Adj. to be purchaſed with littl 
money; of ſmall value, or worth, 
To CHEAPEN, V. A. ſhaupa, I, in 
piti, Boh. Sce CHEAP] to bargain for oralk 
the price of a commodity z to endeavour ta 
purchaſe a thing at a leſs price than the (cl: 
„„ og Cos 

CHEA'PLY, Adv. at a very low prieæ d 
rate; with very little money, 
CHE/APNESS, S. purchaſed with lit 
money. e 3 

To CHEAT, V. A. to deceive or impol 
upon; to defraud a perſon by ſome artificedl 
low cunning. 05 is | 
CHEAT, S. a fraud, or impoſture, where 
by a perſon is deceived or impoſed upon; i 


rn who impoſes on others. ex ATEN, 


* 


c H 
8. one who practiſes fraud, 
e people of their properties. 
V. A. to reſtrain the crav 
ſtop a thing in motion; 
In Commerce, 
Aour:ſhed or ornamented part 


chr AT ER, 
in order to depri 

To CHECK, f 
jnes of any appetite; to 
| to chide or reprove 2 perſon. 


the : 


ins | k from whence it was cu'. 

RK, 8. {ſchach, Teut.] a reſtraint, 
diſappointment, jepulſe, curb, _— 32 | 
| guratively, a hight ; a counter cypher of ab- 4 
bill; an account kept privately to examine it 
which is kept with a banker, or public office; 

a perſon who examines any account; A kind 
| of linen with blue ſtripes crotfing each other, 
ved by ſailors for ſhirts, Se. 3 | 
| To CHECKER, or CHEQUER, V. A. 
| [from ecbecs, Fr.] to vary with different co- 
# jours like a chefs-board ; to veriegate, Figu- 
| natively, to diverſity with different ſtates of 
roſperous or unſucceſsful circumſtances, 8 
CHE/CKER, or CHE'CKER-WOR K,S. 
any thing painted in ſquates, with different 

Colours, like a cheſs-boa re. 
CHE “CK- ROLL, S. a book or roll con- 
W taining the names of the king's houſhold ſer- 
vants. | RE 
| CHEEK, S. the 


i 


p, 


p 


, 


Nefhy part of the ſide of 


| are flat pieces of iron flanding perpenotcular, 
28d ſerving 20 confine or enlarge the dimen- 
W fons of a fire. I!!! 
| CHEER, S. chere, Fr.] proviſion for an 
entertainment; gaiety, or fullneſs of ſpirits. 
To CHEER, V. A. to inſpire with cou- 
nge; to animate, or 1 
W N 
CHE'ERER, S. the perfon or thing which 
communicate: joy, or comforts in diſtreſs. 
CHEERFULL, Adj. that which abounds 


tion; that which has the 
| and lightſomeneſss. Pr 
CHE/ERFULNESS, S. a diſpoſition of 
mind unclouded by deſyair ; alacrity ; vigour, 
CHEER LESS, Adj. ſad, dejeted, or com- 
fortleſs. . © 
CHEERLY, Adv 
joyous manner. 
CHEE/RY, Adj. gay, joyfu 
| nicating pleaſure and gaietxy. 
CHEESE, S. {cy/e, Sax. cars, Brit. ca- 
| ſeus, Lat.] a food made of milk, curdled by 
| means of reanet, ſqueczed dry in a preſs, and 
hardened by time. The art of making this 
A neceliary food, was, according to Pliny, intro- 
1 duced into this iſland by the Romans. The bei} 
| Teputed is that of Glouceſterſhire andCheſhire 


„ or commu— 


of bolt curds, butter, and ſugar, baked. 


cheeſe. 


ems of, witch ilic Ct. c 


which the cuids are confined, 
cheeſe. 


| grafted on each other. 


e face below the eye. The cheeks of a grare, | 


ncite 3 io make joyful ;| 


| in gaiety, life, and ſpirits, oppoſed to deſec- 
| appearance of joy | 


in a gay, cheerful, 


CHEESECAKE, 8. ſin Paſtry} is made 


CHPESEMONGER, S. one who deals in 


CHEESE PRESS, S. a preſs, wherein the 


CHE 
CHF/ESE-VAT, 8. the wooden cafe in 
when preſſed for 


CHE/ESY, Adj. having the qualities of 
CHEMISE, S. [Fr. pronounced fbameeſs 
in Fortific.tion, a wall lining a baſtion or 
ditch, in order to ſtrengthen and ſupport it; 
alſo a fhirt or ſhift, 8 

To CHERISH, V. A. ſcberir, Fr.] ts 
nouriſh or promote the growth of a thing; to 
help; to encourage; to protect, ſhelter, and 
nouriſh, | : | 

CHERVSHER, S. one who protects, and 
contributes to the growth of a thing, 
CHE/RRY, S. in Gardening, a fruit- 
tree, with ſhining leaves; its fruit grows on 
long pedicles, is roundiſh or heart-ſhaped ; _ 
though included by Linnæus under the genus 
of Prunus, or plumb, yet they cannot be en- 


cheeſe. 


CHERRY, 
colour; red, | e 
CHERSONE/SE, or CHERSONE SUS, 
S. [x2279m70, Gr.] in Geography, a tract of 
land ſurrouased by the ſea, excepting at a nar- 
row ſpace or neck, by which it is joined to the 
main land &r continent. „„ 
CHE RUR, S. a celeſtial ſpirit in the or- 
der of angels, placed next to the Seraphim; 
in ſcripture variouſly deſcribed under the 
ſhapes of men, eagles, oxen, lions, Cc. and 
ſometimes comvoſed of all of them.  _ 
| CHE/RUBIC, Adj, angelic, or partaking 
of the nature of a cherub, _ . 
CHERUBIN, Adi. lite a cherub; hea- 
,venly ; angelical. Her cherubin look.“ 
Sha eſp. Seldorn uſed, OO 

_ CHERVIL, S. [ cærophy lum, Lat.] in Bo- 
tany, an umbelliferous plant. ilt is ranged by 
Linnæus in the 24 ſection of his 5th claſs, 
To CHE/RUP, V. N. [from cheer up] ta 
make a noiſe by drawing in the air through 
the lips, after they are drawn into a kind of 
cirele, in order to encourage any beaft, or to 
let a ſong bird a-Fnging, N 
CHESHIRE, S or county of Cheſter, It 
is very rich in paſture and corn land; and, for 
the moſt part, level, in it are alſo ſeveral 
| heaths and moots, upon which horſes and 
ſheep ſced. It contains about 72,000 acres, 


Adj, reſembling a cherry in 


| ket-towns, and ſends four members to parlia- 
ment, I | 
well known by the name of Chethire, and in 
ſuch quantities, that London alone takes off 
14,000 tons annually, beſides voſt quantities 
which they ſend to Briſtol and York, alſo to 
Scotland and Ireland. The whole coun'y is 
indeed employed in it, and part of the neigh- 
bouring ones too. For though it goes com- 
monly by the rame of Cheſti-e cheeſe, yet a 
great deal of it is made in Shrovſlure, Staf- 

foriſhire, and Lancaſhire. The toil of Cha- 


en fron ile whe „ 


ge is made are preſſed 


| 


thire is extremely good, aud 25 tac res hos a 


5 Lua f A 


ſeventy- one pariſhes, thirteen ci ies and ma- 


Here they make excellent cheeſe, 


CHE 

pecutiar richneſs in it. There is no part of 
England where are equal numbers of gentry 
of ſuch ancient extraction. Beſides, it is a 
county palatine, and has a diſt inct government 
from any other, being adminiſtered by a cham- 
berlain, a judge ſpecial, called Chief Juſtice 
of Cheſter, a puiſne judge, &c. Its ancient 
counts palatine were very powerful ; the firſt 
of which was Gherbord, whom William the 
Conqueror made ſo; and the laſt was Simon 
of Montford, earl of Leiceſter ; after whoſe 
death, about the twelfth century, this county 
was annexed to the crown. It however enjoys 
its ancient privileges; and at Cheſter, the ca- 
pital, are the palatine courts holden for its in- 
habitants. 5 | 7 
CHES'NUT, or CHESNUT-TREE, 8. 
[ciflen-bearm, cyſt-bearr, Sax, chaſtargne, Fr. 
cuſlagna, Ital. caftarea, Lat.] in Botany, has 
male and female flowers on the ſame tree. 
The male flowers are fixed to a long firing, 
forming a kind of cat's ſkin, h:ving an im - 
palement of one leaf, but no petals, The fe- 
male flowers have allo an impalement of one 
leaf, no petal, but a germen, fixed to the 
| baſe of the epalement, which becomes a 
toundiſh fruit, armed with ſoft ſpines, includ- 
ing one or more nu's. It is ranged by Lin- 
pus in the 8th ſeQion of his 21ſt claſs, | 
CHESS, S. fechecs, Fr. ſchack, Belg.] a 
game played with little round pieces of wood 
on a board divided into 64 ſquares, each de 
| having eight noblemen and as many pawns, | 
which are to be moved or ſhifted into the dif- 
erent ſquares, according to the laws of the 
game. | 


CHE'SSOM, 


1 


S. in Gardening, a mellow 


earth, between the two extremes of clay and 


00000 _ | | 
_ _ CHEST, S. [cifa, Lat. #:ca, Gr. | a large 
Krong wooden box, greater than a trunk, vſed | 
for keeping cloaths, linen, Sc. The cavity 
of a human body from the neck to the belly, 
called the breaſt cr ſtomach, A cheſs of draꝛu- 
ers, is a wooden frame which cofitains ſeveral 
drawers placed above each other, 3 
CES TER, S. [called Deia or Deunana, 
by the Romans; Cæer- leon, the town of the 
legion, or Caer-leon aur, the town of the 
great legion, by the Welch; and Lageaceſter, 
which ſignifies the ſame, by the Saxons] the 
Chief city in Cheſhire, which took its name 
from its being the place of a Roman camp. 
It was incorporates by Henry III. into a diſ- 
tin& county, to be governed by a mayor and 
 alzermen, It is diſtant 140 computed, or 192 
meaſured miles from London, being, accord- 
ing to Camden, in 20 deg. 23 min. long. and 
53 deg. 11 min, lat. | 1 5 
CHEST-F OU/NDERING, S. in Farriery, 


a diſeaſe in horſes which reſembles a pleuriſy, 


or peripneumony in men. 
CHE/ TON, S. in Garde 


plum. 


a horſeman armed at all points, or in tom 
armour, 


ſpevaul de freeze, Fr. a Frieſla 
cauſe invented in thoſe parts; 
vaux de friſe] in Fortiſication, 
ber traverſed with wooden ſpi 
feet long, pointed with iron, 
ping up breaches, or ſecurin 
the enemy's cavalry, 


guratively, kid leather. 


of the honorary ordinaries, re 
rafters of a houſe, joined together 
form an angle, 
tion. Per chevron, is when the field is ging 
ed only by two fingle lines, rifing from the 
two baſe points, and meeting in a 
like the chevron this is termed par 


| 


ning, a ſpecies of 


Cnr 
Pitt 


[pronoune,y 
nd horſe, * 
che plural c.. 
% piece of tim. 
kee, five or fx 
uſed for ſtop. 
8 en) avenue from 


CHE/VAL DE FRISE, 8. 


CHE/VERIL, S. [chevrebui!, Fr.] a Kd. x. 


] in Heraldry, one 
preſenting ty 


| ſo 29 t 
and is the ſymbol of . 


CHE/VRON, S. [Fr. 


point adore, 


fy per cheury, 
To CHEW, V. A. to bite or nd Wives 


{mall pieces between the teeth, proper for ſy, 
lowing, Figuratively, to meditate, ruminys 
or revolve in the mind. Chewing revenge, 
Prior. Neuterly, to revolve often in the 
thoughts, to ruminate, or meditate "Upon 
Uſed with on, or upon. | 
.CHICAINE, S. [Fr.] in Law, the aro 
protracting a cauſe by frivolous objectiont 
In the Schools, the uſe of ſophiſms, diſtine. 
tions, and ſubtleties, in order to prolong dl. 
putes, and obſcure the truth; artifice, 
To CHICA/NE, V. A. [chicaner, Ft.] ty 
prolong a conteſt by artifice and ſubtletics, 
CHICANER, S, | chicaneur, Fr.] one who 
makes uſe of quirks, ſubtleties, or any oe 
artifice to obſcure the truth, 5 
CHICA/NERY, S. | chicanerie, Fr.] anat. 
ful prolenging any diſpute by frivolous objec. 
tions, or ſubtleties. . : 

CHICHE'STER, S. the capital of Suſi 
on the river Levant. Ir is not very populzus, 
yet a neat city, and the ſee of a biſhop, It 
croſs, that of Coventry excepted, is the finef 
in all England. The ſpire of its catheirali 
a curious piece of workmanſhip, and thou! 
damaged ty lightning ſome years ago, yet nd 
ſo much but that it has ſince been ſubſtan: 
tially repaired, In 1723, at Chicheſter, vs 
ſound, pretty deep in the ground, a large ſtone 
with a Roman inſcription, denoting that 2 
temple was dedicated here to Neptune and ll. 
nerva, in the reign of Tiberius Claudius. . 
returns two members to parliament. [ht 
principal trade of this place is in grinding and 
dreſſing all the corn that ſide of the count 
can ſpare, and ſending it to London in de 
meal by ſea, Beſides the cathedral, here t 
five ſmall churches, Chicheſter was formei 
the reſidence of the Saxon kings. It lies fl. 
teen miles E. of Portſmouth, and ff 
S. W. of London. Lat. 50 deg. 50 mib. . 
long. 48 min. W. It has three weekly mit 


| 


CHE/VALIER, 5. 2 knight, In Heraldry 


kets, on Wedneſday, Friday, and Saturdi 
and its annual fairs are held on Ap 
| | 2 I Vail 


CHI 

Monday, Auuſt 5, for horſes' and 
pi An Oktober 10, for the latter arti- 
0 | 


| ber 20 for both. 
. CHICK. EN, 8. [ ciecen, Sax. 


Ne lein, Teut. } the 
| ken, Belg, kugalem, Leu 
0 E or hen. Chick is uſed fi- 


for a word of tenderneſs. Some- 
ſed for a perſon not arrived tothe 
urity, and void of experience. 

N-HEARTED, Adj. timorous; 


natively 
nes it is u 
eals of mat 


CHI/CKE 


lex Ex. Pox, S. in Medicine, a ſpe- 


| CK ] 
C 135 fmall-pox, but the puſtules are not 


CHICK-WEED, 8. [ciccen metan, Sax. 


" called from its being much delighted in by 
the ickens] in Botany, a trailing kind of a 
, gel, much uſed by bird-breeders, 25 

. | To CHIDE, V. A. [preter, chide, particip. 
ng aff, hid, or chigdden 3 ciden, Sax. cidde, pre- 


4 part. paſſive] to reprove with ſome 
5257 eee ler for faults, ** Cbide 
im for faults.” Shak. To blame or find fault 
ith, beautifully applied to inanimate things. 
; Fountains, o'er the pebbles, bid your ſtay- 
id. To ſcold or reprove ſeverely, © What 
4 he to do to chide at me? Shateſp, To 
take a noiſe as in a paſſion, elegantly ap- 
lied to inanimate things. As doth a rock 
inſt the cbiding flood.“ Shak, .- 
CHI'DER, S. one that is addicted to re- 
toof, or fond of blaming. _ | 
CHIEF, Adj, [pronounced cheef, from 
Jef, Fr, the head] the major part, or great- 
Wt member; principal, inefuding the idea of 
Wuperior rank and activity. 1 
| CHIEF, S. [pronounced cþeef. See the 
djectiye] a commander, applied to one who 
hommands an army, In Heraldry, the upper 


ſet art of an eſcutcheon, running acroſs from 
ui; Ide to fide, eg 555 
It CHIE/FLESS, Adj. without a chief or 


ommander. | 

| CHIEFLY, Adv. g 

br greateſt part; principally. 

| CHIE'FRIE, S. an acknow 

0 the lord, 2 3 5 
CHIE FT AN, S. one who commands an 

Wrmy; the head of a clan. 2 


ledgment paid 


hen breaking out on the heels, called kjbes, 


ſhe | CHILD, S. [plural, children, in imitation 
and | the Dutch cild, S2x.] an infant, or perſon 
s tendereſt years; the offspring of a per- 
the wor ; the deſcendant of a man of any age. 

ae | To CHILD, V. N. to bring forth, or bear 
al phildren, Figuratively, co be prolific, or 
ff Juitful, oppoſed to batren. SK 
10 CHVLD-BEARING ring 


n „the act of bea 
hildren; pregnaney. ä | 

| CHFLD-BED, S. a lyiong-1n ; or the ſtate 
la woman juſt after her dellyery. 


- 


| bels. ſmall or young chicken. | 


enerally ; for the moſt 


ſto a thouſand, 
| CHULBLAIN, S. ſmall red ſhining tumors, | 
ppearing on the fingers, toes, and heels, and 


| 


CHI 
CHULD-BIRTH, S. labour; travel; des 
very. TOY | 
CHILDERMAS-DAY, S. the day on 
which Herod's maſſacre of the children at 
Jeruſalem, on account of Chriſt's birth, is 


commemorated, 


CHYLDHOOD, S. the ſtate of a child; 
the interval between infancy and youth, _ 
CHUILDISH, Adj, reſembling a child in 
ignorance, ſimplicity, and triffing; fit for, 
and only becoming a child, En 
CHUVLDISHLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner ag 
only becomes a child; in a trifling, indiſcreeq 
manner, 3 | lf . 
CHITLDISHNESS, S. want of diſcretion, 
knowledge, experience, and gravity, 


; CHILDLESS, Adj. without children, 


CHULDLIKE, Adj. that which reſembleg 
the actions and ſentiments of a child, 1 
CHILI, S. a kingdom extending from the 
frontiers of Peru to the ſtreights of Magellan, 
in South America, being 530 leagyes. Chili! 
and Peru are ſeparated by the deſart of Ataca- 
mo. Eaſt ward ſome parts of Chili terminate 
on the frontiers of Paraguay; though ſome 
uninhabited deſarts intervene; and others 
confine on Buenos Ayres, Its Weſlern boun- 
dary in the South Sea, extending from lat. 27 
deg, nearly to that of Copoyapu, to 53 deg, 
30 min, S. But this kingdom, as inhabited 
by Spaniards, begins at Copoyapu, and termi- 
nates at the iſland of Chiloe; the ſoutherg 
extremity of which is in lat. 34 deg, S. and 
its extent from W. to E. is the diſtance be, 
tween the Cordillera, which is here ſtupen- 
douſly high, and the coaſt of the South Sea, 
that is, about thirty leagyes, The martia| 4 
genius of the Indians of this kingdom hath 
confiderably retarded the reduction of it by 
the Spaniards; ſo that its captain-generalſhip 
has only foyr particular governments ; namely, 
the major-generalſhip of Chili, Valparaiſo, 
Valdiyia, and Chiloe, Its juriſdictions are, 
1. Santiago. 2. Rancagua. 3. Colchagua. 4, 
Chillan. 5. Aconcagua. 6. Melipilla. 7. Quil- 
lota. 8. Coquimbo. 9. Copoyapu and Guaſco, 
10. Mendoza. And, 11. La Conception. 
CHULIAD, S. [X, Gr.] a thouſand, 
or 2 collection of things or years amounting 
CHILIFA'CTION, S. the art of turning 
or converting any food or ſubſtance into chyle. 
- CHILIFA/CTIVE, Adj. [from chyle and 
fattive] producing, or forming chyle, _ 
| CHILIFA/CTORY, Adj, t 
produce chyle. 5 
CHILL, S. [ki/igh, Belg. cele, Sax. cold] 
cold, or that which ſtops the circulation of 
any fluid by its coldneſs. Figuratively, ſhiver- 
| ing with, or having the tenſation of æold; 
depretied, dejetted; diicourzged, or rendered 
inactive by 1ome diſappointment or terrible 
object. | | | | 
_ To CHILE, V. 4 


hat which can 


1 


to r:duce from a ſtate 


| . 5 gf 


CHI CHI 


of watmth to one of coldneſs. Figuratively,| CHIN, S. the lower part of the fac 
to liop or reprels any motion; to diſcourage|the under lip. © fin 
and deject; to blaſt or deſtroy by cold. CHI'NA, S. in Geogra 


by, all 
CHILLINESS, S. cold; a ſenſation which | empire, ſituated on the * Y» n Opuln 


ke a if 


ern y 

produces ſhivering, | IAſiatic continent, bounded on fy bo hat is | 
CHYLLY, Adj. | from cbill and ly, of lig, { Eaſt and Weſt Tartary, from which CHI] 

Sax. implying plenty cr exceſs] that which|vided by a prodigious wall, 1500 ** ly 

abounds in reſrigerating partie les; that which] length. On the Eaſt it is bounded þ — and, 

proceeds from chilneſs or cold. | ocean; on the Weſt by the empire 48 ch di 
CHI'LMINAR, S. the nobleſt and moſt|gul and India beyond the Ganges 4 terna 


beautiful piece of architecture among all the South by the kingdom of Fay — und. 


ruins of antiquity, being the ruins of the fa-| Ava, Cochin China, and the adi fel CHI 
mous palace of Perſepolis, fired by Alexander CHI/N-COUGH, S. in Medicine avi xt of 
the Great, when intoxicated, at the perſuaſion | dry cough, affecting children, even to R * pplic 
of Thais his courtezan, | | of ſuftocation. It is generally cureq þ ble CH; 
CHVLNESS, S. the ſenſation of cold pro- | ing and balſamics, UE ö jvin? 
duQive of ſhivering; the quality of producing} CHINE, S. [cein, Arm. eſchine, or ci; licat) 
the ſenſation of col. EN, Fr. chiena, Ital.] the part of the back yes of 
CHIMB, S. | kimbe, Belg.] the end of a] taining the ſpine or back-bone. | ban 


barrel or tub. | | | To CHINE, V. A. to cut into ching,. 
. CHIME, S. [from chirms, or churm, har- | ſplit along the back-bone, & 
mony produced either by a concert of birds or | CHINX, S. [eine, Sax, Alineke, Belg, ci 
muſical inſtruments] in Muſic, formerly uſed |Sax, to gape] a narrew gape, or op on, 
for a concord, or the ſounding of the ſame whereby the contact of the parts of 20 0 o en 
note on ſeveral inftruments at once. In Ring-] diſſolved; a ſmall or narrow opening lengthuik 
ing, the ſounding all the bells of a ſteeple af-j To CHINK, V. A. to make money ( 
ter one another, with all the variations in] pieces of any metal ſound by ſhaking thy 
their order that can produce muſic, or an a- |together, Neuterly, to make a found by beug 
greeable harmony. Applied to Clocks, a kind | ſhaken together; to break in clifis or gaze 
of periodical muſic, produced by a particular | applied to ground. 1 2 8 
apparatus, wherein hammers of different fizes| CHVNKY, Adj, full of narrow ho 
are put in motion, and play ſome tune on bells. | gapes, or clifte. 
Figuratively, harmony of tempers, proportion, | CHINTS, S. a fine doth manufaftuedd 
or other relations. In Poetry, the ſyllable at| cotton in the Eaſt. Indies, generally print 
the end of a verſe, which has the ſame ſound | with lively and durable colours. 
as that of the preceding one. MG? To CHIP, V. A. to cut wood into (ad 
To CHIME, V. N. to ſound a concord ; | pieces. To cut off the cruſt of a loaf, applie 
to agree in ſound, Figuratively, to be muſi- to bread, _ EL 
cal. To anſwer each other, applied to rela-] CHIP, S. [cyp, Sax. See the verb] aſmil 
tive terms; to acquieſce in; to agree with. | piece of wood ſeparated from a larger U. 
Applied to Poetry, to make the concluding | bill, or cutting tool; any ſmall piece cu d 
ſyllables of two verſes end with the ſame let- from a larger. 
ters or ſound, 1 ICH PPIN, S, the action of cutting 
CHIME'RA, S. [chimera] a poetical fic- | ſmall pieces from timber or other mate 
tion of a monſter, compoled of an union of | Figuratively, a ſmall piece. 
the parts of different animals. Fignratively, | CHVRAGRA, S. [from tig, Cr, a ha 
a groundleſs or vain imagination, which has [and «yea, a ſpoil] in Medicine, the gout ü 
no foundation in reaſon or nature. {the hand. e 
CHIME/RICAL, Adj. that which is the] CHIVRAGRICAL, Adj. [from chingn} 
mere product of fancy or imagination; ima- | being ſubject to the gout in the hands, 
_ ginary, fantgitic, 5 CHIRO/GRAPHY, S. I from yes, C. 
CHIME/RICALLY, Adv. in a wild, fan- hand, and yeaqw, to write or deſcribe 


| r 
taſtio, vain manner; without any reality ; | perſon's hand-writing ; a deſcription of t : 
witt,out any exiſtence but in the imagination, | lines of a perſon's hand, or palmiſtry. uf 

 CHVMNEY, S. {ctemninee, Fr, cheminea, | CHIRO/MANCER, S. {from yi U be 
Span. caminus, Lat.] in ArchueCture, the paſ- and werric, a prophet] one who pretend Je 
ſ>ge or tunnel through which the ſmoak a- foretel future events by in{peCting the lt 3 
ſcends in a building. A turret or building at | a perſon's hand. te 

the top of a houſe, through which the ſmoak | CHIROMANCx, S. the pretended itt 4 


_ pailes : the hearth or fire-place, Ch:imrey-cor- | foretelling what ſhall happen to a, perſot, 
ner, is the fire-fide, or, in country places, a| inſpecting the lines of his hand; paloufty 
ſeat at each end of the fire-grate, Chimn:y- | To CHIRP, V. N. {formed from if 
Pieces, is a compoſiiion of certain mouldings | ſound] to make a noiſe like 2 parc, 8 
nanding on the forefide of the Jaumbs, and | birds which call to one another. Uſed zclich 

_ , 6Goming cver the mantle-trec. 8 8 pee make gay, or cheerſul. carnal 


CHO | 
eHIR/PER, S. a bird that makes 4 noiſe 


12 a ſparrow, or calls to another ; a perſon 
tis gay) cheertyl, or merry, 


Kh | MHIRURGEON, S. [commonly and cor- 
t ix 1 pronounced ſurgeon, from xe, Gr. a 
tes | * and £290), Gr. a work | one who cures 
he p diſorders, hurts, or ailments, as require 
el * applications, or the operations of the 
on th | 

Mou cu RG ERY, S. [See Chirurgeon] the 
a, 


t of curing wounds and diſeaſes, by external 
plications, or operations of the hand. / 

F HIRU!RGIC,or CHIRU/RGICAL, Adj. 
Minz qualities fit for external or outward ap 

leation. The <> rurgical or phyſical vir- 
ves of wax,” Martin. Belonging to external 
manual operation, or applications in heal- 


Ng+ OY, 98 | | | 
©11'SEL, 8. [ ciſear, Fr, ciſello, Ital. of 
riſan, ſupine of ſcindo, Lat.] a tool made of 
ron, pretty long, thin, and ſumetimes ground 


Net o an edge, uſed in carpentry, joining, maſon- 
body! , culpture, Se. = 5 „ 
be (1217, s. Crom ci, Ital.] a young, little 
00? WT 11d ; a mee baby; a word uſed in anger, 
| Co |} expreſſive of contempt, | f 
/ Yup CHIT-CHAT, S. [a cant-word formed 
1 * 


noption of the word chat] idle and unimprov- 
pz diſcourſe, | „ 

CHT TERLINGS, S. [not uſed in the 
ür gular, from ſchyterling, Belg. ſhitterlings, 
Eng according to Skinner, from kutteln, Teut. 
the inceſtines] the guts er bowels, generally 
spplied to thoſe of beaſts fit for food. Like- 
viſe the frill, or border ſewed on the boſom 
of a man's ſhirt, VVV 
CHIVALRY, S. [chevaterie, Fr. knight- 


or military dignity, The qualification of a 
knight, including courage, honour, and dex— 
terity in the uſe of arms; the profeſſion, ot 
rules to be obſerved by a knight; an adven 
tue, or exploit, | 5 


th: ſtamina which ſupport the ſummits in the 


on the ends of the fine threads or ſtamina of 
flowers, . 55 
CHLOROYSIS, S. [yawe©» Gr, from Mon, 
grals} in Medicine, the gteen-ſickneſs. 
CHO'COLATE, S. {Spaniſh} ſometimes 
vled for the nut of the -0coa-tree, which, in 
botapy, has an empalement of fine ſpear-ſhaped 
leaves; the flower has five petals irregularly 


ter is an oval germen, which afterwards be- 


comes an oblong pod, woody, warted, and di- 
vided into hve cells, fiiled with oval compreſ- 
led, fleſhy ſeeds. It has but one ſpecies ; and 
vas clailed by father Plumier, who commu- 
F Micated its char 
cciate, w 


hen epplied to ſignify the cake from 
0 rar 


hence the liquor is mace, is a compotition 


from the reduplication or repetition and cor- 


hood, from cheval, Fr, a horſe] knighthood, 


0 
1 


CHIVES, S. [cive, ce ve, Fr.] in Botany, | 
center of flowers; or the ſmel! knobs growing 


{ harſh, unpalatable pcar, 


ncented, and five erect ſtemin!; in the cen- 


| racters to Mr, Tourneſort, Che 


CHO 
add ſpices, eſpecially the Spaniards, but this 
mixture is di ſagteeable to an Engliſh palate, 
Chocolate-Houſe, is a place where only choco- 
late is ſold ready made, and reſembling a 
coffee-houſe. 1 80 
CHOICE, S. [cbzix, Fr, | a faculty or act 
of the will, by which it preſers one thing to 
another, including that it is in our power to 
have determined otherwiſe. Figuratively, the 
preterring or determining in behalf of a thing 
on reaſonable mottves; the thing choſen z 
that which merits a preference, or ought to be 
preferred; a variety of things offered to the 
mind or judgment, that it may ſelect from 
thence thoſe which ate beſt, To make choice 
of, is to prefer or ſelect one or more things 
trom ſeveral which are propoſed to the judg- 
ment or will, EP | 5 
CHOICE, Adj. [comparative choicer, ſu- 
perlative choi/eſt, che, Fr.] of ſuperior ex- 
cellence. Moſt valuable, or beſt, © My 
cbeiceſt hours of life are loſt.” Careful, frugal, 
oppoſed to prodigal, or profuſe, ** He that 
is choice of his time, will be choice of his 
company.” Taylor, . | 

CRHOUVCELESS, Adj. without the power 
of choefing. VVV | 
_ CHOTCELY, Adv. with all the qualifica- 
tions which ſhould determine the will to give 
a preference,  _ „„ 
CHOVCENESS, S. that quality, which 
dete: mines the will to give it a preference; 
value, or ſuperior excellence Which claims a 
Preierence,: . 
CHOIR, S. [pronounced gur; chorus, Lat.] 
a band or compeny of fingers. * The choir 
together ſung Te Dum.“ Sad. The char 
of angels.” Waller. That part of a church 
where the chorifters and clergy are placed. 

To CHORE, V. A. to ſtop up the pallage 
of the throat fo, that a perſom-cannot bresthe; 
to Kill by ſtopping a perion's breath, To ſtop 
up any pallage z to intercept or obſtruct the 
motion of any thing | 


CHOKE, S. in Botany, the filamentous 
or capillary part of an artichoke, immeliately 
covering the fle ſhy part of the bottom. 
CHO/gE-FEAR,S.in Gardening, a rough, 
CHO KV, Adi. that which cannot eaßly 
be ſwallowed, but is apt to ſtick in the pal- 
ſage, and ſtop the breath. 1 
| CHO'LER, S, | chslera, Lat. colere, Fr. J 
in Anatomy, the bile; which abounding very 
[much in angry perions, is uſed figuratively for 
Anger. | | a 
CHO/LERIC, or CHO/LERICK, A54j; 
abounding with ch ,t. Figuratively, angry; 
eaſily provoked 3 piſſionate. | | 
To CHOOS:, V. A. {preter I chſe, I a? 
len, or chiſe, from ce:fan, Sax. cboiſer, Fr, 
Lieſen, Leut. Aer, Belg. choziidan, Perl, cbeice, 
Pol. ſcho vate, Ruil,} to preter, or take from 


et Ute gut, 


ſugar, and vanilla; to this ſome 


leverai things afte: ed; 10 give the preference: 
to; to will; to slect, or pic; ou: of a number. 


FI HO ER. 


— 


— —— Va” 4 — 


Ae 


CHO 
CHO/OSER, S. one who has the power of 


 choofins ; one who has a right to vote for a 


perſon who is candidate for any poſt z an elec- 


tor. | 
To CHOP, V. A. [preter chopt, or I have 


cbopt, kapper, Bely. couper, F r.] to cut with 


a cleaver, axc, or chopping knife, by a quick 
and ſudden ſtroke; to devour or eat quickly, 
„Gering up your entertainment.“ Dryd. 


- Nenterly, to change with a quick and unex- 


pected motion. © The wind chops about.“ 
To appear as if cut, applied to the effects o 


cold or hard weather o the hands. Her 


pretty chopt hands. Shak, _ 1 tg 
To CHOP, V. A. [keopen, Belg, ceapen, 
Sax, to buy] to purchaſe by exchanging one 
thing for ano.hcr: io take a thing back again 
which bee been given in exchange; to be 
"fickle in one's choice. | EO 
CHOP, S. a piece cut off by a ſudden 


| blow; a pece of meat cut off from a joint, 
generally conf ned to mutton, A chink, cleft, 
hole, or vacuity made by the warping of wood, 


Chop-bouſe, a kind of cook's ſhop, where meat 

is ready drefied, ſo called from their dealing 

moſtly in mutton chops... 
CHO'PPING, Adj [from chioppine] large 


or luſty, applied to infants, © The fair and 


chopping child.” Fent. Chopping-block, a long 
thick Hock of wood, uſed by butchers to cleave 


or chop their meat upon, Chopping-tnife, a 


larger ſort of knife, uſed for chopping or min- 
cing meat. | | | 
CHOPPY, Adi [from chop | full of holes, 
or clefts ; appearing as if cut, or chopt, owing 
to the effects of cold, applied to the hands, &c, 
CHOPS, S. [it has no ſingular, and is ſup 


poſed by Johnſon to be a corruption of Chaps] 
the mouth of a beaſt, Figuratively, uſed in 


contempt for the mouth-of a man. 


CHO RAL [from chorus, Lat.] belonging 
to, or compoſing a choir, or chorus. 


CHORD, [pronounced hard, as if the 5 


was dropped; when it implies a firing made 


of hemp or ſilk, it is ſpelt cord, but when it 


© retains its primitive ſenſe, the þ is retained] 


the ſtring of a muſical inſtrument, by the vi- 
bration of which all ſounds are excited, as by 
its diviſions the ſeveral degrees of tune are 


determined. In Geometry, a right line, ter- 


minated at each end of its extremities in the 
circumference of a circle, but not paſſing 


through its centre, Line of chords, is one of 


the lines of the ſector or plain ſcale, In An- 
a tomy, a little nerve extending over the drum 
of the ear, ſuppoſed by ſome to vary and mo- 


dify ſounds that beat on the tympanum, in the 
ſame manner as the braces or ſtrings ſtretched 
over the war- drum. | 


CHORIA/MBUS, S. [Lat.] in Latin Po- 
etry, a foot conſiſting of four ſyllables, the 
firſt and laſt of which are long, and the two 
middle ones ſhort. . | 

CHO'RION, S. {from xe, Gr, to hold 


or contain] in Anatomy, a thick, firong, 


| alluding to the practice of naming perſons 


c HR 


whitiſh membrane, covered with 
ber of branches of veins and arteritz 
outward membrane which wrap, ms, 
CHO'RISTER, S. one who * 
choir, generally applied to fignify af th. 
Figuratively, one who ſings or make 
a chorus, beautifully applied to bi d 
CHORO'GRAPHER, S. from: 
a region, and ygaqw, to deſcribe] 17 
deſcribes particular regions or — 
CHORO'GRAPHY, S. [See CHOR 
GRAPHER | the att of deſcribing api G 
regions and countries, either in b. 
maps. Its object is more confines bay 
of geography, and more extenſive than had 
topography. | | 
HO Rus, 8. [Lat.] a numberoffy 
joining in the ſame piece or tune. Figuraing, 
that part of a ſong in which a whole 
Join. In Antient Drama, one or more 
preſent on the ſtage during a dramatic 
ance, ſuppoſed ſometimes as by- anden x 
others ſerving to introduce or prepare wa 
dience for the introduction of any pal 
incident; and originally the only pemm 
on the ſtage. | 5 
8 the preter of CHOOSE, 
SEN, the participle pa 
. 
CHOUGH, S. [ces, Sax, choucas, fi 
- ms Hiſtory, a bird, like a jack-day, by 
omewhat bigger, which frequentsr 
Eo I 
| CHOULE, S. [commonly pronounced 
written fowl, from gula, Lat, a throat] the 
crop of a bird, adhering to the lowerfide df: 
the bill, and deſcending by its throat, ſoms 
what reſembling a bag or ſatchel, and fern 
as a kind of firſt ſtomach to prepare in fut 
for digeſt ion. — 0 
| To CHOUSE, V. A. to deprive apa 
of any thing by plauſible ftories, or alk 
pretenceds - SO 55 
CHOUSE, S. one who is a proper oed 
for fraud; a bubble, or tool; a trick or nun 
CHRISM, S. [from ygo42, Gr, of 30, 
to anoint | the act of anointing; applied ge- 
rally to anointing, as the initiation into ſom 
office, or rendering a perſon qualified ſot h 
. profeſſion, a ſcriptural ſenſe, 2 
CHRIST, S. [Chriftus, Lat. of Xp Ot 
"anointed, Criſt, Sax. | one of the appellitiu 
given to our Lord and Saviour Jeſus, ſignifi 
the ſame as Mefſjab, uſed by the Jews, an 
both importing The validity of his clan V 
the high character he aſſumed, and therell 
of his being qualified to undertake the hel 
work of redemption,  _ i 
To CHRI'STEN, v. A. ſchriſrias, * 
from Criſt, Sax. Chriſt] to initiate or 08 
into the church of Chriſt by the ſacrumet 
baptiſm. Fig uratively, to give a thing 2 m 


* 


this ceremony. Chriſten the thing what Wl 
Will.“ Burnet, | Cm 


— 


C HR 
NDOM, S. [chriſtendome, Sax. 
Sax. Chriſtian, and dome, Sax. 
or dominion} the collective 
hoſe parts wherein Chri- 


HRISTE 
Fil criftene, 
ce, * ˖ 
f Chrift1ans 3 
1 a is profeſſed. 
CHRISTE 


AN, 8. ſchriſtianus, Lat. xetœia- 
ſon who believes in Chriſt, and 
inciples of his religion. They 
he religion of Jeſus, were at 
but the title of Chriſ- 
g was firſt given to thoſe of Antioch, as 
enn from the As of the Apoſtles. — 
YRISTIAN, Adj. [chriſt:anus, Lat. crif- 
criftent folc, criftene men, Sax. ] profeſſing 
Chriſtian religion. The N Chriftian king 
title aſſumed by the king of France, ſup- 
ed by French antiquarians to have been giv- 
originally by Gregory the Great, to Charles 


- 


CHRISTI 
Gr.] a per 
feſſes the pr 
0 profeſſed t b 
> termed Diſciples, 


| fe” ISTIAN-NAME, [from criſtene na- 
Sex.] is that name which is given a per- 
at his baptiſm. . e 
HRISTIANITVYV, 8. [chretiente, Fr.] 
doctrines delivered by Chriſt and his Apoſ- 
, and profeſſed by Chriſtians, : 
To CHRISTIAN!IZE, V. A. [from criß- 
u Sax, | to convert a perſon, or convince 
of the truth of the doctrines of Chriſtia- 


nls T -M A8, S. the day on which the 


üfts, by ſervants, at Chriſtmas, is kept. 
uratively, the collections made at Chri- 


HROM A, S. [Gr. colour] in Rhetoric, 


nting, that part which conſiſts in colouring. 
HRONNIC, or CHRONICAL, Adj. from 
., Gr.] that which endures or laſts a 
time. In Medicine, applied to thoſe diſ- 
which are oppoſed to the acute, or ſuch 
don come to a criſis, 8 | 


HRONNICLE, Ae ag Fr.] a re- 
Ir account of tranſactions in the order they 
pen; a hiſtory, | 

o CHRONICLE, V. A. to inſert in a 
ry; to be recorded; to be made famous, 
unded down to the memory of poſterity, 
HRO/NICLER, S. one who writes a re- 
Ir account of tranſactions agcording to the 
ug which they were wh ny, an hi- 
Pana. S. [from xgo Y., Gr. 
„ an 
te] an inſcription, whoſe numeral letters 
ole ſome particular date. 
HRONO/LOGER, S. one who makes 
latling the dates of fo:mer tranſactions 


particular ſtudy. | 
HRONOLO'GICAL, Adj. relating to 


NING, S. the ceremony of bap- 


Any of our bleſſed Saviour is celebrated, | 
nan ax, a box in which money collected, 


method made uſe of to palliate any circum. | 


Ice, | i | 
HROMA'TIC, Adj. [from chroma] in 


Yeajaper, a writing, of yeapw, to- 


CHU | 
chronology ; the periods in which any tranſ- 
actions happened. 

CHRONUOLC/GICALLY, Adv. in ſucha 
manner as is conhiftent with the rules of chro- 
nology, 

CHRONOLO'GIST, S. See CHRONO- 
LOGER, | | 

CHRONO/LOGY, S. [See CHRONO- 
LOGER] the art of tracing the times wherein 
any remerkable tranſaction is performed. 

CHRONO/METER,S. [from yeo©®-, Gr, 
and Ae] an infirument uſed for the mea- 
ſuring time. | 9 

CHRY/SALIS, S. | of xc, Gr.] in Na- 
tural Hiſtory, a worm or caterpillar in its ſe- 
cond ſtate, wherein it continues without eat- 
ing, or any motion unleſs in its tail, for ſome 
time, till ir burſts its peliicic, and changes in- 
to a moth or butterfly. 4 5 

CHR'YSOLITE, 8. [from x ge-, Or. 
and x9 | a general term given by che ancients 
to all precious ſtones, that had a caſt of gold 
or yellow in their compoſition. Among mo- 


4 
4 


* 


with a caſt of yellow. | PS 
 CHUB, S. in Natural Hiſtory, a non- ſpi- 
nous fiſh, or that which has no prickly fins, 
and only one on its back. 
CHU/BBED, Adj. Figuratively, having a 
large head, alluging to that of a chub, 
To CHUCK, V. N. to make a noiſe like 
a partridge, or a hen calling her chickens, 
To CHUCK, V. A. [cboc, Fr.] to give a 
perſon a gentle ſtroke under the chin; to en- 
deavour to throw money into a hole, made in 


| „blunt, ſurly, 0 
„ moroſe. | 
k heavy piece of wood, 


1 


the ground, at ſome diſtance, | 
CHUCK, S. the noiſe of a hen; an ex- 
preſſion of endearment; a caſt, by which a 
perſon endeavours to throw money into a hole 
made in the ground for that purpoſe. Cbuck- 
farthing, a play wherein money is chucked in- 
to a hole made in the ground, 
| To CHUC'KLE, V. A. [ ſchaecken, Belg.] 
to laugh vehemently, ſo as to be out of breath; 
to call like a hen. Figuratively, to fondle, 
or chuck under the chin, | | 
CHUFF, S. a coarſe, heavy 
and paſſionate clown, 
CHU'FFY, Adj. ſurly 
_ CHUMP, S. a thic 
leſs than a block. 8 | 6 
CHURCH, S. [cyric, circe, Sax. herks, 
Belg. kirch, Teut. xuvgaxn, Gr. from xvg©-, 
Lord, and ox©», a houſe | the whole collective 
body of Chriſtians, © The whole catholic 
cburch. A body or afembly of Chriſtians, 


| united by the ſame principles and doCtiines, | 


and making uſe of the ſame mode of worſhip ; 
a place of worſhip. In Architecture, a large 
oblong building, conſiſting of a ſteeple, belfry, 
nave, Choir, iſles, Cc. „ 

To CHURCH, V. A. To read the peculiat 
ſervice, of returning thanks to God for a hap- 
py delivery, with the perſon who is recovered. 


| from child-bed, 2 
5 CHURCHILL, 


derns, a precious ſtone of a duſty- green colour, 


ated lord Churchill, and baron of Eymouth, 
and had the command of the third troop of 
borſe- guards given him. Upon the acceſſion 


ambaſſador to France, to notify king Chatles's 


turn, he was ſent to command the troops in 


more, which put an end to the rebellion. As 
. He was one of thoſe who had invited the 


EHU 

CHU/RCHILL [Jon x] duke of Marlbo- 
rough, born June 24, 1650, was ſecond ſon 
of Sir Winſton Churchill, knight, of Wol- 
ton, in the county of Wilts, by Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir John Drake, baronet, Nis 
filter, who was maid of honour to the duchets | 
of York, recommended him to the coke; | 
who made him one of his pages of honour 
and ſoon afterwards preſented him with a pair 
of colours in the Guards, In 1672, the duke 
of Monmouth gave him a captain's commul- 
ſion in his own regiment, when he ſerved un- 
der his Grace, in the Netherlands, againſt the 
Dutch, who were at variance with Lewis XIV. 
At the fiege of Maeſtricht, the next year, he 
was the firſt who mounted a breach in a halt 
moon that the Dutch had retaken, and plant- 
ed the French colours thereon with his own 
hand, Upon his return to England, king 
Charles promoted him to be lieutenant-colone] 
of Sir Charles Lyttleton's regiment of foot. 
In 1681 he married Sarah, daughter and co- 
beireſs of Richard Jennings, Eſq; of Sand- 
ridge, in Hertſordſhire. In 1683, he was cre-. 


of James 11, he continued him in all his em- 
ployments, created him baron Churchill of 
Sangridge, in the county of Hertford, advanced 
him to be a brigadier-general, and ſent him 


death, and his own acceſſion, Upon his re- 
the Weſt, againſt the duke of Monmouth, 


who had teken up arms againſt his ſovereign, 
and greatly contributed to the victory at Sedge- 


prince of Orange over, he joined him, upon 
his landing at Sberborne, excuſing himſelf to 


SKN 


forces, and a ſalary of 10,0 

allowed him, 9 54 May ads n 
ed againſt France by Great-Britajn, fl. de 
peror, and the States-General, th ed... 
French aid not proclaim till Jul ugh th 
bis return to England, he had Gch 1 
the parliament for his conduct, and raps . 
Created him marquis of Blandfyrg a * 
of Marlborough, and gave him 56001 — 
out of the poſt-othice for liſe. In . 
paign of 1703, his grace took * 3 
Huy and Limbourg. On July 8 1 kith 
grace attacked the enemy, ſtronghy Mes. " 
at Schellenberg, and entirely r 
and next morning he took poſſeſſion of I, 
nawert, On Auguſt 4, at the famous þ : 
Blenheim, he teta ly routed the erem * 
took Marſhal Tallard priſoner, wheni 
terwards brought with him to England * 
his arrive in England, he not only mah. 
thanks of both houſes of parliament butt 
commons acrireſling the queen to bene 
his memory, her majeſty declared her inte 
of granting the intereſt of the crown in he 
manor of Woodttock, free from all 1 
Irances ; and a bill paſſed both houſe for * 
durpoſe. In June 1705, his grace raiſe} the 
ſiege of Liege, and the next month retook 
Huy, and paſled the enemy's lines, who n. 
treated with ſo much precipitation, that they 
left loco men behind them, who were * | 
priſoners. The emperor, 28 an ack nowledp = 
ment of his eminent ſervices, made him u * 
actual grant of the territory of Mintelben 4 
in Swabia, May the 23d, 1706, was fought 
the memorable battle of Ramillies, in which 
the enemy had about 8ooo killed, and 6000 
taken priſoners, He arrived in England ile 
latter end of November, and received the wa, | 
thanks of both houſes of parliament ; ul 4 
an act paſſed, ſettling the honours and dip 


an 1 
ler 
ecels! 
nd ur 
buzed 


the king by letter for this conduct. His high-fnities of duke of Marlborough upon hi py tot 
neſs continued him a gentleman of the bed-|polterity, annexing the manor of Wodftd nich 
chamber; promoted him to the rank of af and Blenheim- houſe. On July 12, 1790} ay 
lieutenant-general 3 and, in April 1689, beſ the duke and prince Engene beat the Fun an of 
Was created ear] of MarIborouth, in the coun-[at Oudenard, where the enemy had Jon fic 
ty of Wilts ; and the fame vear he command-|killed, 5coo wounded, and 7000 * . 3 
ed the Engliſh forces in Flanders. Next year ſoners. On September 11, he tracked t in 
he was ſent over to Ireland, and reduced Cork French at Malylaquet, and obtained a ride che 
and Kin ele. In 1691, he attended kinz|In 2710, Doway, Fort Scarpe, Bethure, f e 
William all the ſummer in Flanders. In 16921 tome other places were taken; On Deten . 
he fell into diigrace (upon what, occaſion is] ber 28, he arrived in England; but the ni inen 
not clearly known) and the king diſmiſſed ] niſtry being changed, and not meeting vitht "ap 
him his ſervice, and ſoon after he was ſent to} uſual reception, he refigned all his plas | if 
the Tower, with ſome other peers, upon af but her majeſty renewed his commiſſion zu od 4 
falſe accuſation of high treaſon, In 1698|in April 1411, his grace joined the army, * 
he was taken into favor again, and appointed on the 10th of Auguſt he inveſted Boch bn, 
governor to the duke of Glouceſter, and ſworn] which ſurrendered Sept. 14th, the gat br to 
ef the privy COuUNt il, Towards the latter end] being made priſoners of war. This wa ads of 
of the king's reign, he was. appointed am- | latt military exploit; for he now found li 3 
baſſador extraordinary to the States- General, ſelf accuſed by the houſe of commons ofta tefal! 
general of foot, and commander in chief ofj ing large ſums yearly from the cuntteddon mſeli.— 
his maj-\ly's forces in Holland. In 1702, | bread and bread wapgons, which wes Wi dune 
upon the death of the king, he was entruſted ] illegal; and that che two and a half ver cel lkes 
with the chief command of the confederate| cedutted {rom the foreign troops 0ugst u! able « 


accoult bl of 


c HU 

This accuſation his grace an- 
on January 1, 1712, 
offices of truſt; 
of to ren- 


de was IC 
nd finding ever 
im odious, 
r for Oſtend N 
uin to England in 1714, * 
ie very day queen Anne © ine thet 
e reflored him to all his dignities, tho 
gh r more appeared ar the head of an ar- 
© Bo died at Windſor-lodge, June 16, 
4 in the 73d year of his age, and was 
ed Auguſt 9, with all the pomp due to 
1 great fervices, in Weſtminſter Abbey. | 
CHURCHILL, (Charles) the moſt re- 
rkable ſatyriſt of the preſent age, was ſon 
{ the Rev. Mr. Churchill, lecturer and 
ne of St. John's, Weſtminſter. He was 
wucated in Weſtminſter-ſchool, where he 
cyired the character of a boy who could do 
[if he would. His imagination was ſtrong, 
it bis temper inflexible 3 ſo that he found 
at difficulty in conforming to the regularity 
{4 ſchool-education. This was, probably, 
be reaſon of his being refuſed admittance 
no the univerſity of Oxford, as not being 
ficiently acquainted with the learned lan- 
wages —He, however, returned to Weſt- 


ited into holy orders, by the late biſhop of 
andon 3 and ſaon retired to a ſmall curacy 
Wales, where, in order to add ſomething 
an inconſiderable income, he commenced 
aler in cyder. This ſcheme proving un- 
ceſsful, he was obliged to quit the country ; 
nd underwent a variety of diftreſſes, till, 
juzed by the efforts of his friend Mr. R. 
yd, he produced the Roſciad, generally al- 
bwed to be his beſt performance. His Apo- 
py to the Critical Reviewpers ſoon followed; 
hich being likewiſe well received, our 


new off his clerical habit, commenced a 
un of the town, and thought his merit a 
ficient excuſe for his irregularities. It 
juſt be confeſſed by Mr. Churchill's warmeſt 
Inurers, that much of his ſucceſs aroſe from 
te choice of ſubjects, joined to the nationa! 
u perſonal invectives, with which his pieces 
und; for his poem called Nigbt, being 
ien upon a general ſubject, tound few 
(ers, and fewer admirers ; while his Pro- 
10 of Famine was bought up with avidity, 
ing, in the words of his friend Mr. Wilkes, 
onal, poetical, and political. The Ghoſt, 
alan, Independence, and The Times, ſeem 
ber to be aimed at the pockets than the 
ads of his readers; and it is univerſally 
oved, that the laſt-mentioned piece is dil- 
cefyl to his country, and diſhonourable to 
mleli,—He died of a milliary fever, at 
Pulozne, where he went on a viſit to Mr. 
les, who loſt in him a warm friend and 


'nſter-ſchool, and, at the uſual age, was ad- 


jet became intoxicated with profit and praiſe, | 


Ul 


CHY 


plan of which Mr. Churchill had formed, and 
in, part executed, Had he lived to have com- 
pleted his deſign, there is reaſon to believe - 
he would have acquired more reputation from 
this work than all his other productions. 
 CHU/RCHMAN, S. one who profeſſes the 
religion or mode of worſhip by law: eſtabliſh- 
ed; a miniſter, a perſon who viliciates in a 
church. 
CHURCHWARDEN, 8 ſ[eyricean ealder, 
Sax. or from church and warden, of wearden, 
to watch, or keep] an officer elected yearly, 
by the miniſter and pariſhioners of every pariſh, 
to look after the church, church-yard, aad 
the things belonging to them. 5 
 CHURCH-YARD, S the ground adjoin- 
ing to a church, wherein the dead are buried. 
CHURL, S. [ carl, Brit. a ruſtic, or clown, 
karl, Iſl. an old man, kaerl, Belg. ſtrong] a 
clown, or unpoliſhed countryman. Figura- 
tively, a moroſe, ſurly, or ill-bred perſon ; a 
niggaid, or a miſer. 1 | 
CHU/RLISH, S. like a rude, ill-bred 
clown; ſurly, uncivil, ſelfiſh, avaricious. 
CHU/RLISHLY, Adv. in a rude, uncivil, 
unkind, or brutal manner, CE | 
.CHU/RLISHNESS, S. rude, obſtinate, and 
—. yd ĩͤ ein a here, 
CHURN, S. a veſiel in which cream, by 
violent or long agitation, is turned into butter, 
To CHURN, V. A, to make butter, by 
frequent and continual motion, Fg 
20 CHUSE.« See CHOOSE. 
\ CHYLA'CEQUS, Adj. | from cbyle] con- 
fiſting of chyle; partaking of the qualities of 
chyle ; refembling chyle. . . 
CHYLE, S. [XVS Gr.] in the Animal 
economy, a milky, infipid liquor, conſiſting 
of oily and mucilaginous particles extracted 
from diſſolved aliments of every kind, and by 
a peculiar mechaniſm conveyed to the blood. 
CHYLEF ACTIVE, Adv. [See CHY= 
LIFACTION] having the power of making 
chyle; endued with the quality of converting 
aliment into chyle. „ 
CHY LIFAC/TiON, S. the act of con- 


liquor, allo the ebyle, = es. 
. CHYLOPQY/E'TI1C, Adj, [from xe, and 
mow, Or.] having the power or office of 
converting aliment into chyle. SIR 
CHY!'LOUS, Adj. conſiſting of chyle; re- 
ſembling or partaking of the qualities of chyle. 
CHY/MIC, or CHYMICAL, Adj. {cby- 
micus, Lat | made by, or relating to chymiſtry. 
CHY/MICALLY, Adv. in a chymical man- 
ner, 5 . 
CHY'MIST, or CHEMIST, 8. [See 
CHYMISTRY] a profeſſor of chymiſtry. 
CHY/MISTRY, S. [from , Gr. ] 
an art by which ſenſible bodies, contained in 
veſſels, are fo. changed by means of fire, that 
their ſeveral powers and virtues are thereby 


- <oadjutor,—Death alſo deprived the 
ue af an epic poem, called Culloden, the 


diſcovered, their ſeveral ſubſtances ſeparated, 
and new bodies compoſed by the mixcure of 
P 4 | diiterent 


verting the juice of aliments into a white 


eK — 7 


ei kerent ſubftahees or ingredients, ob | | phire, or olive tree, and growing in thei i, 
E1BA'RIOUS, Adj. feibarius, Lat.] pro- | of Ceylon. 1 vs =ovg 
s for food; partaking of the qualities of CONES. 8. [Fr.] in gaming, 4 * * ” 
vod. TY e 8 dice, Oc. | 575 
CPGATRIGE, or CICATRIX, 8. [Lat.]| CIN!QUEFOIL, S. a kind of f,, 
à little ſeam, or elevation of callous fleſh, | clover. | © ley 01 
riſing. and remaining on the ſkin, after the CIY/ON, S. [fion, or ſcion, Fr.] in Bot foi 
healing of a Wound. CO With a young twig, ſhoot, or ſprout of 2 the 100; 
CICATRYSANT, or CiC ATRISIVE, ſa ſhoot ingrafted or inſerted on a ſſock Cl 
Adj. in Medicine, applied to ſuch applications | CIPHER, S. [chifre, eiſta, Ital þ 11 
as are deſicrative, aid nature to repair the ſkin ] Heb. numbers] an arithmetical char, ati 
bf a wound; and form an eſchar, number marked (o) thus: though of no 1 proce! 
.CICATRIZA'TION, S. in Surgery, the itſelf, in integers it increaſes the yaly by etter 
äct of healing a wound ; the ſtate of being |gures, when ſet on the right hand, wy, the fe 
| healed or ſkinned over. | ; creaſes them in the ſame proportion, wha ular 
To CICATRUZE, V. A. [from ricatrix] | before them in decimal fractions; a cy he d 
to apply ſuch medicines to wounds, as heal |on vr aſſemblage of letters, conſiſting of l ular 
and ſkin them over; to heal and ſkin a wound [initials of a perſon's name, interwoven jw, jch 
nee, cher, and engraved on plate, or painted, y Cl 
CIcHORACEOUs, Adj. [from cichorium, [ſtead of eſcutcheons, on coaches; . rucle 
at.] having the qualities of ſuccory, ſcharacters made uſe of by perſons to coy Te 
 CICU'TA, S. [Lat.] in Botany, a vege-{the ſubjects they write about from ohm; Lat, 
. table poiſon, divided into major and minor; the key to explain any private chatacten | to be 
1 likewiſe a poiſonous juice or liquor expreſſed mere cypber, a perſon of no importance giv Cl 
ö from the cicuta aquatica. tereſt. „„ | zu a 
1 CUDER, S. [cidre, Fr, fidra, Ital. ficerae, | To CI'PHER, V. N. to perform the gy in 
t, cin, Gr.] a brilk, cool liquor prepar-| rations of arithmetic. | ſet 0 
| ed from the juice of apples. N _ CIR'CLE, S. | circulus, Lat. rirch Fri preſe 
1 CI DEREIN, S. | trom cider and kin, a di-Geometty, a plane figure, comprehendelm ſtate, 
: winutive particle] the liquor made of the{der one line only, to which all line; im verec 
| groſs matter of the apples, after the cider is] from a point in the middle are equal, Fin tulati 
preſſed out, by the addition of boiled water. f ratively, a curve line, which being contin Jiquo 
; _CIF'LING, See CEILING. ſencd in the point from whence it begug, h to al 
[ | CIE RGE, S. [Fr.] a candle carried in pro-] ing all its parts equidiſtant from a point int C] 
: 6 | 5 middle, called the center! but this is prope: Chy1 
| _ _ CVLIA, S. [Lat.] in Anatomy, the palli- | the periphery or. circumference of a tik parts 
2 ſadoes of Riff hairs wherewith the eyes ate] the circumference or extremities of a um parts 
args. :- do; an aflembly of people forming atin fallt 
i __ CVEIARY, Ad). [ciliym, Lat.] in Anito-|a company; a ſeries of things following u C: 
4 my, belonging to the eye-lids. lanother alternately. A fyllogiftic tint, | and 
1 CFMET ER, S. [cimetarra, Span: and Port.] when one of the premiſes is queſtions a ſurrc 
1 From chimeter, Turk. ] a ſort of ſword, ' uſed | oppoſed, and attempted to be proxed hy 0 
fl dy the Turks, ſhort, heavy, flat, with but] concluſion. Circles of ibe £mpire, are luc dien 
ö one edge, and curved towards the point. It] have a right to be preſent at the diets: th Cling 
is ſometimes ſpelt ſcymeter, or ſcimetar. ate ten in number T 
 CIN'CTURE, S. a girdle, or cloathing} To CERCLE, V. A. to move round 1 Lat, 
i worn round the body, Figuratively, an inclu- |thing z to furround, encompals, or ind wh 
þ Ho. © © Ito confine, or keep together, redu 
0 CIN'DER, S, [cindre, Fr. finder, Sax. and| CURCLED, Part. having the fom d dy c 
. Teut. cineri, Ital. of cineres, Lat.] coals burnt circle. Es witt 
till moſt of their ſulphur is con ſumed, reduces] CVFRCLET, S. [a diminutive of dd fore 
to a porous cake, and quenched before they] circle; an orb. 5 C 
turn to aſhes; a red hot coal that has ceaſed] CIR/CLING, Adj. ſurrounding ot end the 
to flame, EI 1 88 N | paſſing like a cirele. 5, 
CNERATION, S. [cineres, Lat.] in Chy-] CURCUIT, S. circuit, Fr. circuitus; nels 
wiſtry, the act of reducing a body to »ſhes. I from circumeo, Lat. to go round] the mon 0 
_ CINERVTIOUS, S. [cixeritius, of cineres, | round any thing; the motion or revo Lat 
Lat.] having the form, or reſembliſh aſhes, | a planet round its orbit ; a ſpace inclokd the 
CINNABAR, S. [#w1z3ag, Gr. cinnabaris,ſ a circle; the circumference of any thngjh and 
Lat.] a mineral ſubſtance, red, heavy, and ſpace which any thing meaſures in going el! 
| brilliant; the ore out of which quickſilver is] it; a ring, a crown, or that which en Fg 
| drawn, conſiſting partly of a ſulphureous, and] ahy thing; the journeys taken by the g | 
| artly of a mercurial nature. into different counties, to adminifte! jb a 
. . CINNAMON, S. [cinnamomum, Lat.] the] thoſe places that are diſtant from Land * 
| " bark of an aromatic tree reſembling the cam- | the particular tract viſited by a judt. | 


et R 


#, C/RCUIT, v. N. to move found, or 


— 


, ecbrr en, or CIRCUITER, S. one 


hat travel 
a0 UP TION, 8. [circuitio, Lat.) the act 

ine round about. Figuratively, circumlocu- 
—_— or comprehenſion of argument. 
00 IRCU/LAR, Adj. ( circulaire, Fr. circu- 
0 Lat.] round, in the form of a circle. F. Th 
| tively, ſucceſſion, in which that which 
3 firſt returns again. Circular letter, a 
198 addreſſed to ſeveral perſons, who have 
| he ſame intereſt in ſome common affair. Cir - 


p nes, ſuch Rtraight 11 ivided b 
ſuch ſtraight lines as are divl y 

0 . made in the arch of a circle. Cir- 

ee is that which is performed in the 


ich of a great circle. 


" cacULARLY, Adv. in the form of a 
. kucle; with a circular motion. Fe 

ol To CYRCULATE, V. N. [from circilus, 
mi Lat,] to move in a circle; to be in uſe, ſo as 


be conſtantly changing its owner. . 
* CIRCULA/T ION, S. the act of moving 


zn a circle; a motion wherein a body returns 


ſet out; a ſeries or ſucceſſion, in which things 


Jy preſerve the ſame order, and return to the ſame 

wp fate, The circulation of the blood, was diſco- 

at vered in England in 1628, by Harvey. Cir- 

in ration, in Chymiſtry, is a motion given to 

wh Jquors, in a circulating glaſs, caufing them 
to aſcend and deſcepd, Ws 


Chymiſtry, a glaſs veſſel, confiſting of two 
parts, luted on each other, wherein the fineſt, 
arts mount to the top, and finding no paſſage 
fall down again. 2 


and ambio, 
ſurrounding. 


at.] the act of encompaſſing or 
CRCUMA/MBIENT, Part, [circuman- 


cling; incloſing; ſurrounding ; encompaſſing. 
To CIRCUMCIT'SE, V. A. {from circum, 
Lit, round about, and ſcinds, Lat, to cut j to 
cut off the prepuce or foreſkin. Figuratively, to 
reduce the mind to ſuch a ſtate as was typified 
dy circumciſion, i. e. to live in a conformity. 
vith the divine commands. * Circumc iſe the 
foreſkin of your heart.“ Deut. x. 16 
CIRCUMCISION, S. [from circumciſe] 
i the act of cutting off the foreſkin. Figurative- 

Iy, Judaiſm, or a Jew, © Cometh his bleſſed- 
nels on the circumciſion only. Rom. iv. 9. 
CIRCU/'MFERENCE, S. [circumferentia, 
i Lat. of circum, round, and fero, Lat. to carry] 


vi the periphery of a circle z the line including 
t and ſurrounding any thing; the p.ce nclof 
mi el in z eirele; the extremities of 2 $9116 ody. 
on Figuratively, any thing of a round tom. 


1 a ; : " 
he broad circumference hung on his ſhoal- 
ver like 3 moon.” Par Loft. 


1 To CIRCU'MFERENCE, . A, to in- 


in a curved line to the point from which it 


CIRCULA/TORY, S. [from circulate] in 


CIRCU/MAMBIENCY, S. ſcircam, Lat. 


zm, Lat.] compaſſing a thing round; encir- | 


EIA 


7 Included only in itſelf, or circu— fferenced by | 
its ſurface.?? 


Bacon. 


CIRCUMFERE'NTOR, 8. [from cir un 


s in a circuit; that which moves J, Lat, ] an inſtrument uſed by ſurveyors in 


taking angles, conſiſting of a braſs index with 
fights, a compaſs, and mounted on a ſtaff 
with a ball ang ſocket, | 5 
CIR/CUM FLEX, S. [circumflexus, Lat.] 
an accent marked thus (0) uſed to regulate the 
pronunciation, and requires an undulatioa be- 
tween the grave and acute, Eng 
CIRCU/MFLUENCE, 8. [circumfluentia, 
Lat.] an incloſure made by waters flowing 
round any thing. | „„ 
CIRCUOMFLUENT, Part, flowing round 
any thing, or incloſing any thing with water. 


Lat. from circumfudo] to pour round; to dif- 
fule, or ſpread every wax. 
CIRCUMFU?SILE, Adj. from circum, 
and fufilis, Lat.] that which may be poured, 

diffuſed, or ſpread round any thing. 


IRMA ENT. Part. ſcircemjacens, = 


Lat.] lying round any thing; bordering on 
every ſide; contiguous.” | | 


CIRCUMLOCU'TION, S. [from circum, 


Lat. about, and lorutum, ſupine, of loquor, 


number of words; a periphraſis ; a indirect 
way of expreſſing a perſon's ſentiments, | 


CIRCUMMU/RED, Adj. | from circum, 
Lat. about, and murus, Lat. a wall] encom- 255 


paſſed, or ſurrounded with a wall. | 
CIRCUMNAVIGABLE, Adj. [ circuni- 

nav1go, Lat.] that which may be ſailed round, 

- CIRCUMNAVIGA'TION, S. | circumna- 


vigatum, ſupine of circumnavigo, Lat. the 


{ailing round any tract of land. 


and polaris, Lat.] in Aſtronomy, applied to 


ltars near the north pole, which move round , 


it without. ſetting: _ 


and poſitio, Lat, | the act of ſetting or placing 

any thing in a ring ar circle. 

ſeaſon for circumpoſition. Sues: 
CIRCEUMROTA'TION, S. from [circum, 


and roto, Lat, | the act of whirling a thing 


round with a motion like tkat of a wheel 
the ſtate of a thing whirled round. 5 


limits. Figuratively, to bound, limit, confine 
or reſtrain. In Geometry, the deſcribing a 


ſuch a manner as all the ſides ſhall be tangents 
to the circumference. | Es 
CIRCUMSCRIP'TION, S. [circumſcrip- 
tio, Lat. ] the determination to a particular fi- 
gure; limitation, reſtraint, boundary, 
CIRCUMSCRIP/TIVE, Adj. See CIR- 


CUMSCRIPTION | that which determines | 


he hape or figure of a body, 


clude in a circle; to circumſctibe, or confine. 


CIRCUM'SPECT, Adj. ſcircumſpetum, 


Lat.] cautious; a perſon attentive to the effects 


of 


To CIRCUMEFU'SE, V. A. [ clircumfuſus, 4 


Lat. to ſpeak] the expreſſing a ſentiment in a 


— 


CiRCUMPOLAR, Adj. [from circum, | 


CIRCUMPOSPTION, 8. [from circum, 


* Now is your | 


To CIRCUMSCRUBE, v. A. [from cir- | 
cumſcribo, Lat.] to incloſe in certain lines or 


figure, with many angles, about a circle, in 
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of his ations, and who weighs the dangers 
and difficulties with which they are attended. 
CIRCUMSPE/CTION, S. [See CIR- 
CUMSPECT] looking round about one. A 
cant ous or Wary conduct, wherein a perſon 
weighs the dangers and difficulties with which 
bis actions are attended, and endeavours to 
guard agarnft them. | 
CIRCUMSPE/CTIVE, Adj. lacking round 
adaut; taking all the meaſures which may 
prevent a diſappointment, or ſecure a perſon 
from any malicioufneſs of an enemy, 
CIRCUMSPECTLY, Adv. in a cantiens, 
_ GSiſcreet, and prudent manner; guarding againſt 
_ ecidents, and prechuding any d11appointments. 


þ 
7 


N 
; 
ö 


ö 


ede particular incident belonging to any acti- 
on, which determines it to be either geod or 
dad, or a fact probable er improbable ; an 
event, Uſed in the plural, for the ſtate or 
condition of a perſon; bed circumſtances ſig- 
mitytng diftreſs or poverty, and yood circum- 
Faces, riches or affluence, _ 

To CUYRCUMSTANCE, V. N. to be 
placed in a particular light; to be attended 
with pecvJiar incidents. 355 
Cl RCGUMSTANT, Part. [ circumſians, 
Lat.] ſtanding round, ſurrounding. 
CIRCUMSTAN/TIAL, Adj. Ccircumflan- 
teig, low Lat.] accidental, oppoſed to eticn- 
tial. Minute; particular, wherein all the dit- 
Ferent relations and attendant teaſons of an ac- 
tion are enumerated, «| 


CIRCUMSTANTLALTTx, S. the flateof | 


2 thing, with all the peculiarities attending it. 

To CIRCUMSTA/NTIATE, V. A. to 
plzce a thing or action in a particular ſituation 
er relation, with reſpect to the accidents which 
attend or determine its quality, 
To CIRCUMVA'LLATE, V. A 


9 


cumvallatum, of circumvallo, Lat.] to encloſe; 


w ſurround with trenches and fortifications, 
_ CIRCUMVALLA*TION, S. the art of 
entrenching or tortifying a camp or place with 
works. In fortification, a line or trench 
with a parapet, thrown up by the beſiegers, en- 
compoſſing all their camp, to defend it againſt 


any force that may attempt to relieve the place. | 


To CIRCUMVENT, V. A. to over- 
rech a perſon by ſuperior eraft ; ta deceive, 


or impoſe upon, by ſpecious pretences, and 
fecret artifices, | | 


CIRCUMVE'NTION, S. [circunwentio, | 


Lat.] the impoſing upon, or over-reaching a 
perſon by ſecret artifices and ſubtlety, + 
TO CIRCUMVEY/ST, V. A. from cir- 
cum, and weſtio, Lat.] to clothe all over with 
a garment ; to clothe, or ſurround as with a 
garment, , e . 
To CIRCUMVO/LVE, V. A. [circum- 
w72/7;o, Lat.] to roll round; to roll any body 
in an orbit or circle. | 


CIRCUMV QLU'TION, S. fcircumvelutio, | 


| | 


CFYRCUMSTFANCE, S. {circonfance, Fr.] 


1 


8 


| | N 

CI/RCUS, or CIRQUE, 8. [ cirews Le] - 
in Antiquity, a large building, either round Gujae: 
or oval, arched at one end, encompaſſes vi C1 
porticoes, furniſhed with rows of ſeats by | relates 
above each other, and uſed for the exhibijr civic c. 
ſhews to the people, | b gaken 

CIS T, S. ſciſta, Lat. cifte, S x.] a talk; ed the 
a covering. In Medicine, the coat of 2 tung EOF 

CI'STED, Adj. ffrom if} incloſed in; belong 
bag, or membrane. | \ INE a | poliſhe 

CS TEKN, S. [eifterne, Lat.] a receptad which 
for water or rain, placed in yards or kitch. vage 
ens for family uſe; a large reſervoir of Water which 
or incloſed fountain. Figuratively, a referycy to 92. 
or repoſitory, | | that \ 

CIT, S. | a contraction of citizen} one wie gorert 
lives in the city, oppoſed to one at the cout. civili? 
a word of contempt. be TT 170 gentle 

CIT A/DEL, S. [citadelle, Fr.] a fon 1 « Th 
place fortified with four, five, or fix baftiun, Hal. 


in, order to defend a city againſt enemies, yy 
to keep the inhabitants in their obediente. 
| CT'TAL, S. | from cite] a repraof, or in. 

peschment; a ſummons, or a call to hir 
in a court. | 8 


the e 


CITA/TION, S. from citatam, Lat.] in 
Law, a ſummons to appear before an ec. | 
fattical judge, on ſome cauſe relating to the 
church; quoting or mentioning an authors 
name; the pallage quoted from an author; x 
mention, detail, enumeration, | 
CI'TATORY, Adj. having the power d 
a ſummons, or uſed as a ſummons. 
To CiTE, V. A. [from cito, Lat.] to ſun- 
Mons or call a perſon to appear in a court of 
juſtice z to enjoin, or call on a perſon wh 
authority; to quote, | 1 15 
Ci/TER, S. one who 
to appear in a court; one 
from an author. | : 5 
CITIZEN, S. [citoyen, Fr.] a perſon who 
is free of a city; one who carries on a ttade in 
a city, oppoſed to a gentleman, or a ſoldier, } 
© When he ſpeaks not like a citizen, you find 
bim a ſoldiet.. Shak. 
CUTRINE, Adj. [citrinuz, 
coloured, of a dark yellow. 
CVTRINE, S. [citrinus, Lat. citring Ft, 
and Ital.] a ſpecies of cryſtal ot an extremely 
beautiful yellow, It is generally clear, fine, | 
and free from flaws. ou nt 
CI/TRON, S. [citrus, Lat.] a fruit which 
comes from a hot country, and is in ſmell, all 
and ſhape, ſomewhat like a lemon. 
CUTRONNATE, S. citron peel candid 
and cut inta pieces. | 5 
CITY, S. [cite, Fr. citta, Ital.] a lt 
cown incloſed with a wall. In Law, à to 
corporate, that hath a biſhop and a cathedral 
church; the inhabitants of a, city; the heart 
or midele of a place, oppoſed to the extrewr 
dies. 


Curry, Adj, living in a eity; like 2 te 


ſummonſes a perſon 
who quotes a paſlage 


Lat.] lemon- 


Lat.] the act of rolling a thing round; the 
ftate of being round; the thing rolled round, 


zen; with vain parade or oſtentatious affect, 
% Make not a city fealt of it.“ Shath,” 


0-1 

Ex. 8. Cei vet, Fr. | in Natural Hi- 

a little animal, a native of Peru and 

23 not much unlike our cat, 
CI As). [ ctvicus, Lat.] that which 

we — 1 matters, Oppoſed to military. A 
2 mong the Romans, was made of 
and given to thoſe that had ſay- 

% of eitis enn 

Lobo A0. [ civilis, Lat.] that which 
belongs 10 A city, or the government thereof; 
| ine well regulated. Civil war, is that 
dich citizens or people of the fame nation 
oy is inflicted by the laws, in oppoſition 
4 natural. Joined with power or mag i Prate, 
* which is ex-rciſed GN the principles of 
porernment, oppoſed to military. F iguratively, 
duilzed; humane; well-bred com plailant; 
entle; beautifully apphed to inanimate things. 
«The rude ſea grew civil at her ſong. 
dial. Civil lazy, is that which is oppoſed to 
the common, and implies the Roman law, 
contained in the inſtitutes, digeſts, and code. 
Ciail year, that which is eſtabliſhed by law in 


zny country, and is ſo called to diſtinguiſh it 
fm the natural year, which is determined 


| by the revolution of the heavenly bodies, 
CIVYLIAN, S. [civilis, Lat.] one who 
proteſſes and makes the civil law his peculiar 


fud7. 5 5 

GvlAsATION, S. a law which renders 
a(rimina! proceſs civil, by turning an infor- 
@ mation into an inqueſt, Sc. 


CIVILITY, S. politeneſs; a polite addreſs 


4 kindneſs beſtowed in a polite manner, 
To CIVILVZE, V. A. to inſtruct in ſuch 
ſciences us tend to render men humane. 
'CIVILYZER, S. one that reforms the ſa- 
rage manners of barbarians, and renders them 
both humane and polite, | „„ 
Ci/VILLY, Adv. in a manner agreeable to 
the principles of government, and the rules of 
tured, and genteel manner. 3 
CI'ZE, S. [generally written ire, perhaps 
from inciſuni, ſupine of incido, Lat. to cut} 
tie cimenſions of any thing with reſpect to 
mignitude or bulk, Give them the cize 
and figure which they have.“ Grey, 
CLACK, S. {clice, Brit. clac, Fr. Rack, 
belg.] any thing which makes a continued 
and laſting noiſe, applied to that of a mill, 
Fyuratively, inceſſant and importunate tattle; 
the tongue, © He knows not when my clack 
Pri... 3 
To CLACK, V. N. cleceian, Bait. Vatſ- 
chen, Teut.] to make a noiſe like that which 
heard in a mill when going ; to let the tongue 
Tun, or to talk much, 8 | 
CLAD, Part, preter from CLO ATH. 
To CLAIM, V. A. [ clamer, Fr. | to de- 
mand as a right or due, „ 
| CLAIM, S. a demand, or right of demanJ- 
Ing a thing, as a due. 


> with one another. Civil death, is that | 


attended with humane and benevolent actions; 


ſociety; in a kind, condeſcending, good-na- | 


LA | 
CLA'IMABLE,. Adj. that which may be 


demanded as a due, or as belonging to a per- 


ſon. 


CLA'IMANT, 8. he that pretends a. 
right to any thing in the poſſeſſion of another, 


and demands it as his property, 
CLA/IMER, S. one who demands a thing 
as his property, | 
CLA'IR-OBSCURE, S. See CLARE- 
OBSCURE... 


To CLAM, v. A. to clog with any glewiſn 


or viſcous matter, 


To CLA/MBER, V. N. ſklemmen, Belg. 
perhaps corrupted from climb, or climber | to al- 
cend or go up a ſteep place with difficulty, ſo 
as to be forced to uſe both the knees and hands, 

_ CL/AMMINESS, S. the quality by which 


any ſubſtance ſticks to, or glews any thing 
that touches it; viſcidity ; ropineſs. 


CLA/MMY, Adj. viſcous, ropy, gluti- 
nous, or adhering to any thing which touches 


it. 


making a noiſe with the vo 
and turbulent. | 


 CLA/MOROUS, Adj. [from clamr] 


ice ; ſpeaking loud 


 CLA'MOUR, 8. [clamor, Lat,] a noiſe, 
ſor outcry ; an exaltation of the voite in anger. 
Applied with elegance to inanimate things. 


The loud Arno's boiſt'rous clamours.“ 
Aaddiſ. VVV 


To CLA/MOUR, V. N. to make a noiſe ; 
or ſpeak in a loud, paſſionate, and turbulent 0 


| CLAMP, 8. [Mamme, klampe, Belg.] a 
piece of wood added to another to ſtrengthen | 
it, and prevent, its burſting ; a little piece 


of wood in the form of a wheel, uſed in a 


mortice, inſtead of a pully ; a quantity or col- 
lection of bricks. Clamp-nails, are ſuch as are 
uſed to faſten on clamps in the building or 


repairing of ſhips, Og N i 
To CLAMP, V. A. in Joining, to fit a 


board with the grain to another piece acroſs 


the grain ; this is of uſe to prevent warping, 
CLAN, S. [Kklaan, Scot. children, claan, 


Brit.] a family, race, or tribe; a body of per- 


ſons. | 


CLANDES/TINE, Adj. [clandefinus,Lat.] | 
underhand; ſecret ; in order to evade any law; 


private; always uſed in a bad ſenſe, _ 
CLANDES'TINELY, Adv. in a ſecret or 


private manner, including ſome illegal or bad 


practice. 


To CLANG, v. A. [clango, Lat.] to 


make a loud ſhrill noiſe, with a brazen ſound, 
like that ofa trumpet; or to make a noiſe like 


that of armour when ſtruck with a ſolid body, 
or like ſwords when beat together; to claſh 


or ſtrike together, ſo as to make a noiſe, 


CLA/NGOUR, S. {angor, Lat.] a loud 
| ſhrill ſound, J 
CLA'NGOUS, Adj. [pronounced clangus] 


making a loud and ſhrill noiſe, 


CLANK, S. a loud ſhrill or harſh noiſe 
made by hard bodies when claſhed 5 
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or praiſe a perſon by ſtriking the hands toge- 


tion. 


* a mill for ſhaking the hopper. 
the tongue of a perſon that is very talkative, 
| a word of reproach, 35 
To CLA/PPER-CLAW, V. A. to ſcold. 


of arms, ſo called from the duke of Clarence, 
ſon of Edward III. who firſt bore this office. 


roy or South-king. 


or dark} in Painting, the lights and ſhades in 


CA RIC ORD, or CLA/RICHORD, 8. 
from c/arus, Lat. clear, and chorda, Lat. a 
ſtripg, clavicordio, Span.] a mvfical inſtru- 


keys, and 70 ſtrings. 


715, Clear, and fo, Lat. to become] to fine or 


claren, Span. ] a trumpet with a narrower tube 
and ſhriller ſound than the common fort. 


brightneſs, ſplendor. 


poſite views; to contredict, oppoſe, ur diſa- 
gee. Every time claſping metaphors are 


put together.) Spec. No. 595. 


| ELA 
To CLAP, V. A. [clappen, Sax. Happen, 
Beig. Haffen, Teot.] to firike together with 
a quick motion, ſo as to make a noiſe ; to put 
one thing upon another with a haſty, ſudden, 
and unexpected motion; to perform any action 
in a quick and unexpected manner; to applaud 


ther; to ſhut up with a quick or ſudden mo- 
© Clap to the door,” 

CLAP, S. [clap, Brit. Alapf, Teut.] a loud 
noiſe, made by the ſtriking of two ſolid bodies 
together, or by exploſion, when applied to thun- 
der; applauſe or approbation, teſtified by trik- 
ing the hands together. In Medicine, the 
firſt ſtate or ſtage of the venereal diſeaſe. 

CLA'PPER, S. one who ftrikes his hands 
together by way of applauſe z the tongue or 
piece of iron, which hangs in the infide of a 
bell, and makes it ſound ; a piece of wood in 
Figuratively, 


CLARENCE/ UX, or CLARENCIEUX,S, | 
[Fr. pronounced clauraunſſu] the ſecond king 


He marſhals and diſpoſes the funerals of all the 


lower nobility on the ſouth fide the Trent, and | 


is therefore likewiſe called Surroy, i. e. South- 
CLARE OBSCURE, [chiare-ſeuro, Ital. 
from clarus, bright, and obſcurus, Lat. obſcure 


a picture; the art of diſtributing the lights 
and ſhades in a piete to the greateſt advantage. 

CLA'RET, S. [vin clairet, Fr.] French 
wine, of a clear, pale, red colour. 


ment, in form of a ſpinnet, with 49 or 50 


CLARIFICA'TION, S. the clearing any 
thing from impurities ; the fining liquors. 
To CLA/RIFY, V. A. [clarifier, Fr. cla- 


make any liquor clear. | : 
CLARION, S. [clairon, Fr. claring, Ital. 


| CLARITY, S. [clarite, Fr. claritas, Lat.] 


CLARK, 8. See CLERK, oY 

To CLASH, V. N. { kletzen, Belg. to make 
a noiſe by beating; glas, ples, glos, Scalv. 
Boh. Celt. Pol. Dalm. glaje, glaſne, Ruſl. 
a claſh, or claſhing] to make a noiſe, applied 
to two bodies firuck together; to act with op- 


CLASH, S. [See the verb] a noiſe made by 
colliſion, or the ſtriking two bodies together; 


thin piece of metal curved at the ext; 


as the two covers of a book, or 


| hou 


0 4 
CLASHING, S. See CLASH. 
CLASP, S. [gbeſpe, or cheſpe, Belg 
ernitieg 
er pi 
together, ſuch 
f the two f 
parts of a garment, Se. Figuratively, an we 
brace, wherein the arms are thrown hd 
body of a'perſon. * 

To CLASP, V. A. [from the noun] 
hut or faſten by a claſp ; to hold Within . 
hands; to make the fingers meet round 8 
circumference of any thing held in the hang 


to incloſe. ** Claſp their joints in arms. Shat 


which enters into a hole made in anoth 
and is uſed to faſten two things 


CLA'SP-KNIFE, S, a knife whichiz fy. 


niſhed with a ſpring, and folds into the hand] 
CLASS, S. [claſſis, Lat.] a collect 
things ranged according to their different gi. 
tures, and value; a rank gr order, In Scholl 
a number of boys placed according to thei 
attainments, and the authors they read. 
CLA/SSIC, or CLA/SSICAL, Adj. [elf 


ficus, Lat.] in antient Literature, the author 


of the Auguſtan age, of received note, ani 
acknowledged abilities. 8 

CLA/SSIC, S. an author of the firſt nul 
for abilities, and eſteemed a ſtandard for fil 
Sc, | „%% 
To CLATT ER, V. N. clatrung, eleaduy 
Sax, a rattle, klattern, Belg, to make a Noiſe] 
to make a noiſe by being ſtruck often together, 
applied to ſonorous or metalline bodies; th 
make a noiſe by talking aloud, faſt, and little 
to the purpoſe. A low, word. 8 

CLA“TTER, S. a. rattling noiſe made by 
the frequent ſtriking of hard bodies together; 
a confuſed and tumultuous noiſe. 


CLAVA/TED, Part. C clauatus, Lat.] knob- 


bed; or abounding with knobs. 
CLAVE, the preter of CLEAVE, 
CLA/\VELLATED, Part. | clavellatus, Lat.] 

in Chymiſtry, made with burnt tartar, \ 


CLA/VICLE, S. [clavicu/a, Lat.] in Am. 


tomy, the collar-bone, of which there aretwo, 
ſituated between the ſcapula and ſternum, each 
of them reſembling an Italic &, but in women 
more ſtraight than in men. 


CLAUSE. S. {clauſula, Lat.] a ſentence; 


a ſingle article; ſo much of a ſentence as will 
make ſenſe. 1 


CLAUSTRAL, Adj. [from claufrin, 


we? belonging to a cloiſter, or religiou 


_ CLAU/SURE, S. 


in a monaſtery, 0 

CLAW, S. [clawan, Sax. Hauw, Bel. 
Hauwo, Teut. clow, Dan. | the foot of a birl 
or beaſt, armed with a ſharp-pointed hon) 
ſubſtance, _ | ap 

To CLAW, V. A. [clawwan, Sax. Hlauwth 
Belg. Haven, Teut. klaar, Dan. ] to ſcratchy 
br tear with the nails. | | 
 CLA'WED, Adj, having claws. 


oppoſition of ſentimenis, opinions, or intereſts, 


CLAY, 


Lelau ſura, Lat. [confine 2 
ment; the ſtare of a perſon ſhut up or confined | 


Partici- 
pially, ſeized or ſcratched with a claw: 


CLE 


CLE/ARER, 8. the perſon or thing thit 
removes any filth or obſtruction; that which 
communicates light to the mind, or removes 
any difficulty or prejudices which may obſcure _ 
the judgment. Gold is a wonderful clearey 
of the underſtanding.” Spear, | 

CLEARLY, Adv, free from darkneſs, ob- 
ſcurity, ambiguity z plainly; without any 
undue influence or prejudice. © Deal clearly 
and impartially with yourſelves.” Tillotſon, 
Without deduction or diminution, applied to 
gains; without evaſion or reſerve, | 

CLEA/RNESS, S. tranſparency, which 
renders a thing eaſy to be ſeen through, ap- 
plied to glaſs. Freedom from dregs, or filth, 
applied to liquors, Diſtinctneſs, plainneſs, 
freedom from obſcurity, or ambiguity, applied 
to ideas, | g's 5 

CLEA'R-SIGHTED, Adj. [a compound 
word] able to diſcern and diſtinguiſh things; 
judicious; ſeeing into the conſequences of 
things, 585 by ; Ds 

To CLEA*R-STARCH, V. A. to ftarch 
inſuch a manner, that linen may appear tranſ- 
parent and clearer than in common waſhing, 

To CLEAVE, V. A, [ preter I clave, part. 
cloven; cleoavan, Sax. kaevan, Bel g. Kaoruen, 
Teut. of Alaeve] to ſtick; to adherre to 
nite one's ſelf to a perſon, N | 

To CLEAVE, V. A. [preter I clave, clove, 
or cle, particip. cloven, or cleft ; from cleafan, 
| cleofen, clyfan, Sax, kyf, preter, klauf, Il, 

kloven, Belg. A ver, Dan.] to divide a thing 
with a chopper aad with violence; to divide 
by a ſwift or rapid motion. © The flerce ea. 
gles cleave the liquid ſky.” Prior. To divide 
or ſeparate; to part aſunder. Su 
CLEA/VER, S. a large flat inſtrument 
made of metal, with a handle, and of a long 
ſquare form, uſed by butchers to ſeparate the 
joints of meat from their carcaſes; one who _ 
chops any thing. In Botany, a weed, named 
likewiſe cliver. . „ 


CLE 
e Brit. Mey, Belg, katy, 
| 89 tee) weighty, Riff, viſcid, and 
male earth, when moiſt ; ſmooth to the 
du h eaſily diſſolving In Water, and when 
res 4 with it, not quickly ſubſiding. Figu- 
the earth or ſubſtance, out of which 
1 dle are by Scripture ſaid to de pro- 
re LAY, v. A. to cover with clay. In 
Apriculture, to Manure with clay. | 
LAV. CoLb, Adj. [a compound word | 
A cold as clay. F iguratively, lifeleſs. 
| (LA VEV, Adj. conſiſting of, or abound- 
| ing in clay. 
CLA'YI "0 
ner r. M ARI, 8. a whitiſh, ſmooth, 
chalky earth, reſembling clay, but ſomewhat 
more fat, and ſometimes mixed with chalk 


SH, Adj. of the nature of clay, 


ren 5 


fon AN, Adj. [clarne, Sar. glan, Brit. 
fee from dirt or ſoil. Figuratively free from 
zay moral ſtain, wickedneſs, or impurity, 
Agverbially uſed, it implies entirely, perfectly, 
fully or completely. ©* Domeſtic broils clear 
een, hen o une 
To CLEAN, V. A. [from the Adjective] 
to free from dirt or filth. 
CLE/ANLY, Adj. free from dirt or filth ; 
fee from moral impurity ; innocent; chaſte. 
CLY/ANLY, Adv. in a clean, neat man- 
ner; free from dirt or filth, 
CLE/ANNESS, S. neatneſs; free from dirt 
or filth ; elegance; exactneſs; freedom from 
any immoral impurity, | 0 | 
To CLEANSE, V. A. [ cloænſian, Sax.] to 
free from dirt or filth by waſhing or rubbing; 
to free from bad humours by purges, in Me- 
deine. To free from matter of funguſes, ap- 
| plied to wounds. * 
CLE/AN SER, S. in; Medicine, that which 
removes any humour, or expels any noxious 
fluid from the body; a detergent. 
CLEAR, Adj. {from clair, Fr. of clarus,| 
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Lat.] that which may be ſeen through. That 
which is free from filth, applied to ſtreams. 
| Free from clouds or miſts, applied to the wea- 
ther, Without mixture; poſitive; plain, or 


or impediment, applied to the judgment. 


free from any ambiguities or doubtful expreſ- 
kons; void of guilt; free from an undue bias 


CLEF, s. [from clef. Fr. a key] in Muſic, 
a mark placed at the beginning of the lines of 


a plece of muſic, which determines the name 
of each line, according to the ſcale; the tune 
or key in which it is to begin, and all the 
uniſons in a piece. „„ 2 


CLEFT, participle paſſive, from CLEAVE., 
CLEFT, S. [from ciea ve, kluff, Teut.] a 


+= = 


Vled adverbially, for entirely or quite. Bit] ſpace made by the ſeparation ot the parts of 


en — 
r , 


il it car off. L'Eftrange, | | any body; a crack. In Farriery, a diſeaſe in i | 
ed To CLEAR, V. A, to remove any filth, | norſes, which appears on the hough of the | wt 
cit, or other obſtruction; to free from ob- paſterns. 8 | pho e . | "ſl 
ly ſcurity, perplexity, or difficulty; to juſtify, or | To CLE'FT-GRAFT, V. A. in Garden. 9 
ird move any charge of guilt, or accuſation, by | ing, to engraft by cleaving the ſtock of a tree, i 
nj manifeſting innocence ; to cleanſe ; to bright-| and inſerting a branch into it. v8 
en; to remove any thing which intercepts the] CLEMENCY, S. [clementia, Lat, clemence, 1 
115 leit. To clear a ſip, is to obtain leave for] F r.] unwillingneſs to puniſh, and tenderneſs 1 
ch wig or ſelling the cargo, by paying the| in the inflifting puniſhmeart. i. | 
toms, | | | 


CL E/ MEN T. Adj. [| clemens, Lat.] unwil- 


1. 5 CLEARANCE, S. a certificate that a ſhip ling to puniſh, and tender in executing, or in 
das been cleared at the cuſlom - houſe, by pay - er DT £250 
, li; the duties. = — 


[Lat. 


Ano 


CLE'RGY, S. [clerge, Fr. clerus, 


CLI E. E11 
x\ngoe, Gr, ſelected] a body of men officiat-] CLIMA!CTER, S. Nui, 


ing in the public ſervice of the church, and|tain period of life or portion of 8 3 _ 
ſet apart for that purpoſe. _ to terminate in ſome great danger. ook re 
 CLE/RGYMAN, S. a perſon dedicated by CLIMA/CTERIC, or CLI MAC TRI 0 
ordination, to the ſervice of the church; 2 CAL, Adj. [from xuπν,¶, Gr. a ſcale bg T. 
perſon in holy orders, | | taining a certain number of years, at th; Ines | the 
 CLE/RICAL, Adj. [clericus, Lat.] belong-|ration of which, ſomething dangerous i; 1 | M3 
ing to the clergy, , poſed to happen to the body, The de tw 
CLERK, S. | clerc, Fr, cleric, Sax, clericus, | year, is a critical year in a perſon's life, w. * | 
Lat.] in Law, a title appropriated to the cler-|in he is ſuppoſed to ſtand in great tiger & tw 
ry. In ancient authors, a ſcholar, or man of death. 2 | | ei 
letters; a writer in a public office, in com- CLV/MATE, S. [xae, Gr.] in Gy, | 
merce, a perſon employed in a merchant's] phy, a ſpace on the ſurtace of the earth N | ſpl 
compting-houſe to tranſact ſuch buſineſs as is tained between two parallel circles, and mea. | 
performed by the pen; and when an out-door | ſured from the equator to the polar circles; in W 
Clerk, to attend at the cuſtom houſe, water- | each of which ſpaces the longeſt days are hal to 
ſide, and Change. In the Church Service a|an hour longer in thoſe near the poles, than in | the 
layman, who has a ſeat adjoining to the read- | thoſe neareſt the equator. From the pda Fi 
ing deſk, pronounces the reſponſes with an au- circles to the poles, the climates increaſe the cu 
dible voice, gives out the ſinging pſalms, &c. | ſpace of a whole month. In a popular ſenſe, bat 
_. CLE'RKSHIP, S. the office or employ of | any country differing from another, either in 
JT | .  |relpeCt of the ſeaſons, the quality of the ſo, by 
CLE'VER, Adj. dexterous, quick, or {kill-| or the manners of its inhabitants, without z. ft 
ful in the performance of any thing; well- | ny regard to the length of the day, 
pleaſing, convenient, well, © Twould ſound] CLVMAR, S. [XX, Gr.] in Rhetorie j 
more clever. Pape. Well-made handſome. a figure, wherein the ſenſe of a period aſcendi 
CLEV'ERLY, Adv. in a dexterous, ingeni- [or inereaſes every ſentence, till it concludes; ve 
ous, ikilful, and proper manner, | Jas in the following: © Whether Paul at to 
CLEV/ERNESS, S. a proper, ſkilful, and | Apollos, or Cephas, or the world, or life, - in 
dexterous performance; a quality which con- or death, or things preſent, or things to come, | 
veys the idea of fitneſs, ingenuity, and per- | are all yours, and ye are Chriſt's, and Chiif 0 
fection, and thereby excites ſatisfaction ia the is God's.“ 1 Cor. iii. 22, 23. . 
. PE | I To CLIMB, V. N. [preter and particyle b 
CLEW, S. [clyzve, Sax. Alec, Belg. ka- | paſſive, climbed, ſometimes pronounced cin, " 
<vel, Teut.] any thing in a globular form; a from climan, Sax. klimmen, Teut. lernen, | 
| ball of thread, Figuratively, any guide or] Belg.] to aſcend ; to aſcend by their ſpecife F 
direction, by means of which a.perſon may | levity, &c. applied to vapours; to mount or | 
| turmount any difficulty, alluding to a ball of | go upwards, | ee 
thread, made uſe of by perſons to find their“ CLIM “B ER, S. one who mounts, aſcends at 
way back again from a labyrinth. The cleu or ſcales any high or ſteep place; a plant ſo ? 
ef a ſail, is the lower corner, reaching down | called, from its creeping up on other ſupports, 
to the earing, where the tackle and ſheets are CLIME, S. [from N, Gr. | the ſame 0 
" Taltenede Ei: [as climate; generally uſed in poet. 
To CLEW, V. A. among ſailors, joined] To CLINCH, V. A. to hold a thing 1a the : 
| with the word ſail, ſignifies to raiſe them in| hand with the fingers and thumbs meeting oe 
f order to be furied by means of a rope faſtened it; to ſhut the hand, ſo as the fingers and | N 
i; to the clew, and called a cleww garnet. {thumb may reach over each other; to bend V 
1 | To CLINK, V. N. clicken, Belg. cliqueter, | the point of a nail, when driven through ary k 
Wi Fr.] to make a ſmall, ſharp, and ſuccefſive|thing; tp confirm, eſtabliſh, or puſh home 
14 | Boiſe, like that of the beats of a watch, | applied to an argument. 1 8 4 
i CLVENT, S. [cliens, Lat.] in Law, one] CLINCH, S. a word which has adouli 1 
{if who employs a lawyer for advice, or defence. meaning; a pun ; a word made uſe of to con- : 
1 ; Among the Romans, one who was dependent | clude ſeveral lines in the different parts of 4 : 
10 on ſome great perſonage, who undertook to poem, and to rhime to as many aten y 
Al defend him from oppreſſion.“ They are your | words. Here one poor word 2 thouſan a 
10 friends and clients. Jehnſon Catal, clinches makes. Pope. In Navigaton, * x 
j CLIENTE/LE, S. | centeia, Lat.] the con- | part of a cable which is faſtened 10 the ring þ 
bi dition of a client. Under the pretext of |an anchor. „ | 1 v 
85d Fo -- CLI'NCHER, S. a cramp or bold. ff. nul 
1 CLIENT SHIP, S. the office or condition of a piece of iron bent, or making 30 ah 1 
1 of > chene. RE lat the top, and uſed to faſten pans. ; g 
[| CLIFF, S. [cliſ, Sax. kiff, Belg. cliuus, To CLING, V. A. [preter, ers! 
1 Lat.] a ſteep or craggy rock, generally applied | have clung, part. clung, Aynger, Dan.) *. " 
1 00 one on the ſea-coalt, In Muſic, uſed, im- eloſe to, or hang upon, by twilling we 
properly, for C. | Iching. ; 8 CLING 


| 


| ſylendor of dreſs; or tinſel finery. 


| ſheers, from Klepper, Dan, or klupper, Dut. 


Cr oe ne en re 


_ 


'CLO 


or CLINICAL, Adj. [from | 

COUNT mode who keep their beds on ac- 

of the violence of any diſorder, At 

eſe uſed, when applied to perſons, for a 
P 


INK, V. A. to ſtrike metals toge- 
mo make them ſound, Neutetly, to 
oi noiſe, applied to the ſound made by 
a jeces of metal ſtruck together. | 
INK, 8. a noiſe made by the ftriking of 
two pieces of metal, whether iron or ſteel, on 

er. Feng 
a0 NU Ax, 8. [Fr.] embroidery z 


To CLIP, V. A. [clippan, Sax. to embrace] 
to embrace by folding the arms cloſely round 3 
10 enfold in the arms; to hug; to cut with 


Figuratively, to diminiſh, applied to coin. To 
cut ſhort, not to pronounce fully, applied to 
14 lbPER, S. one that debaſes the coin, 
by cutting, filing, or otherwiſe diminiſhing its 
ze ee e e 

CLIPPING, S. [See CLIP] that which 
cut off from a thing. e 

CLYVER, S. [more properly written cleg- 
ver] in Botany, an herb, whoſe ſeeds ſtick 
to the cloaths of ſuch as touch it; and uſed 
in medicine. | | | 


1 


ſleeves, worn over the reſt of a perſon's cloaths, 
either to defend them from cold or rain. Fi- 
guratively a pretext or pretence, in order to 
conceal any defign. oo 

To CLOAK, V. A. to coyer with a cloak. 
Figuratively, to conceal any deſign by ſome 
ſpzctous pretext or artifice, | | 


CLO/AK-BAG, S. a bag in which cloaths 
are carried; a portmanteau. ns 


dreſs, | 


Dan.] to furniſh or gover with cloaths ; to 


that waich a perſon wears to cover and defend 
lus body from the weather, _ 2: 
CLOCK, S. [cocle, Brit. from colch, Brit, 
and Arm. a bell, cloche, Fr. clugga, Sax. 
kloje, Belg, and Dan. and gplocke, Teut.] a 
kind of movement or machine, going by a 
pendulum, ſerving to meaſure time, and ſhew 
tie hour by ſtriking on a bell. Huygens was 
the firſt perſon who brought the art ot clock- 
making to any perfection; and the firſt pen- 
culum clock made in England, was in the 
year 1622, by Formantil, a Dutchman. Vpat's 
6 check, i a phraſe importing what hour is it ? 
In nine o'clock, implies, it is the ninth hour. 
Applied to ſtockings, clock ſignifies the work 
vith which the ankles are aborned. 
COCK WORK, S. any movements 
which go by means of ſprings, wheels, and 


a Pendulum, and in that reſpect relemble the 
Movements of a Clock, Y 


' CLOAK, S. a looſe outer garment without | 


70 CLOATH, V. A. {clad, Sax. A ecder, 


CLOATHING, . dreſs; garments ; or | 


e 

Belg.] a ſmall maſs of moift earth; a lamp of 
earth or clay. Figuratively,, a turf; the 
ground; any thing vile, baſe and earthly; a 
dull, groſs, ſtupid perſon, 
To CLOD, V. N. [from the noun, Vorte- 
ren, Belg.] to unite into a maſe, on account 
of its moiſture or viſcidity, To curdie, uſed 
inſtead of clot, Actively, to pelt with clods, 

CLODY/DY, Adj. conſiſting of little heaps 
ſmall maſſes or clods of earth. | 
CLOD/PATE, S. a ſtupid fellow; one who 


ther, Hence clod pated, an adjective, imply- 


Jing dull of apprehenſion, or ſtupid. 


To CLOG, V, A. to load with ſomething 
that may hinder motion; to burthen ; to em- 
barraſs ; to be obſtructed by the ticking uf 
ſomething to a thing. x 

CLOG, S. any weight or thing which im- 
pedes or hinders the motion of a thing; a re- 


tion, or impediment; a compoſition of lea- 
ther, co: fiſting of a ſoal and two ſtraps, worn 


clean, or warm. e | 
CLO'GGINESS, S. the fate of bein 


dered from motion; obſtruction. 


otherwiſe hinders its motion. 


in by monks or religious; a monaſtery for 
the religious of either ſex, In a more re- 
ſtrained fenſe, the principal part of a regular 
monaſtery, conſiſting of a ſquare built on each 
of its fdes. In ArchiteCture, a court which 


riſtile or Diazza. 


- 


To CLOYSTER, v. A. to ſhut up in a 


| monaſtery; to confine in a religious houſe. _ 
CLOIUSTERAL, Adj. ſhut up in a mona- 
Rery or nunnery; ſolitary; retired ; recluſe, 


COST ER ED, Part. ſolitary; inhabiting 
a cloiſter ; confined in a monaſtery, or religi- 


or ſurrounded with a piazza, or periſtile. 

_ CLOKLE, S. See CLOAK. 8 | 
To CLOOM, V. A. to cover or ſtop up 

with clay, mortar, or any glutinous matter, 
To CLOSE, V. A, | clos, Fr, cluſus, Lat.] 


thing broken, To heal, applied to wounds; 
to join two parts together, after being ſepa- 


join with a party. 


CLOSE, S. any thing ſhut, without p3- 
ſage or outlet; a ſmall field ſurrounded with a 


any particular period or portion.“ The c:ſe 


of night.” Dryd. The end of a ſentence ; 
a concluſion, | | 5 | 


CLOD, | [clud, 8a 
| 4 


x. a little hillock, Motte, \ 


| CLOSE, Aj. uſed with the verbs, tie, ſeut, 
| | | | | | 1 5 or 


cannot eafily apprehend the meaning of ana- 


ſtraint ; an incumbrance, hindrance, obtruc=- 


by women over their ſhoes, to keep their feet 


g bin- . 


CLO'GGY, Adj. that which, by adhering 0 
to any inſtrument, ſtops up the paſſages, or 
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CLOVSTER. S. [cs, Brit, clauſter, Sax. 
cloiflre, Fr. clauſtro, Ital. clauſtrum, Lat.] a 
habitation ſurrounded with walls, and dwelt 


n 


has buildings on each of its fours ſides; a pe- 


ous houſe. In Architecture, built reund, 


to ſhut any thing that is open; to conclude, 
finiſh, or perfect; to confine; to join any 


.- 
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rated. „ the earth cloſad upon them.” To 


hedge or rails,” Applied to time, the end of 
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hangs looſe. 


ternal or external air; very near; not deviat- 


for privacy and retirement; a ſhallow place 


01 o 


or faſten, ſhut ſo as nothing can come out, nor 


any air make its entrance. A cloſe box.“ 
A chſe room.“ Without vent or inlet; 
without motion; ſtagnating; ſultry, or not 
eaſily breaihed in, applied to the air. Having 
very few. pores, applied to metals. That 
very cloſe metals. Locke, Denſe; conciſe; 


ſhort ; without any redundancesz or thick, 


applied ta the manner of exprefſion. © Your! 
| thoughts lie ſo coſe together.“ Applied to 
ſituation, touching, or without any diſtance 


between the things mentioned Applied to 


deſigns, ſecret, or without diſcovery ; having] 


the appearance of reſerve and ſecrecy; with- 
out wandering. ** To keep our thoughts cloſe 
to their buſineſs.” Locke, Home; to the 
point ; retired; without going abroad. He 
keeps very c/oſ:.” Under great reſtraint, 
© A coſe priſoner.” Narrow, dark, cloudy, 
miſty, and ſultry, applied to the ſky, or wea- 
ther, Uſed adverbially, either by itſelf, or in 
eompoſition, | 1 1 
CLOSE. EODIED, Aj. that which comes 
tight round the body, oppoſed to that which 
CLOSE-HA*NDED, Adj. covetous; illi- 
beral; void of generoſity. Y 7 
_ CLO/SE-LEAGUED, Adj. ranged near 
one another; in a thick impenetrable bo- 
dy; ſecretly leagued, or privately conſpiring 
en | 
CLO'SELY 
veſſel, Sc. without vent or paſſage for the in- 


, Adv. applied to ſhutting any 


ing from, applied to the tranſlation of authors. 
„ J have tranſlated cloſely,” “ : ; 
_ . CLOY/SENESS, S. the ſtate of having no 
paſſage for the air; narrowneſs ; want of air; 
denſeneſs; compactneſs; recluſeneſs ; ſolitude; 
reſerve ; ſecreſy; avarice; connection. 
CL OS ER, S. a finiſher; or concluder, 
CLC/SET, S. [from cloſe] a ſmall room 


_ furniſhed with ſhelves, and with a door, ſerv- 
| Ing as a repoſi 
_ utenſils, 0 
To CLO/SET, V. A. [from the noun] to 
ſhut up or conceal in a cloſet; to take into a 
cloſet, for the ſake of privacy, . 
CLOSH, S. a diſtemper in the feet of 
tle, called likewiſe the founder, 
CLOSU RE, S. the act of thutting or ſtop- 
ping up any aperture or clift; confinement; 
coneluſion; end. 5 PR 
CLOT, S. { kl, Belg. | a maſs formed by 
thickening of any fluid body. 5 
To CLOT, V. N. [H /otteren, Belg.] to 
grow into ſmall maſſes, applied to any fluid 
ſubſtance. To gather into clods, applied to 
moiſt or clayey earth,  _ 
CLOTH, S. plural, cloths, or clothes] in a 
general fenſe, any thing woven, either from 
animal or vegetable ſubſtances, for garments ; 
the linen wherewith a table is covered at any 


tory for curioſities, or family 


cat- 


palnted; the ſeveral 


CL O 


covering which are ly 


meal; the canyaſs on which pictures are 


on a bed. An 
CLO/THIER, S, one who FS Ge 
manufactory of woollen cloth, be. ey 
CLOTH-SHEARER, S. one wh. ect 
the nap” of woollen cloth, Sy rl E 5 
raiſed by the carders ar teazers, 3 n 
CLO'T- POLL, S. a word of contempt a "a 
reproach, implying a ſtupid perſon: » La 
— or thiek-Mcull. eee tree | 
To'CLO/T TER, V. A. See To CLOT 22 
CLO/TTY, Agi. full of clots or lumps, i 6.01 
CLOUD, S. [from (lad, according to Som K 
mer, or from clodde, Belg, a ſpot] a colleg; 2 
on of condenſed vapours ſuſpended in the Ke (l 
moſphere. Clouds are the moſt conſiderable q 00 
all the mercors, as furniſhing water and plem A 5 
to the earth; mitigating the exceſſive heats 9 N Ol 
the torrid zone, and ſereening it from th Botar 
beams of the ſun ;; collecting the rays of lieh ; 5 
by the numerous refractions they ſuffer g 4x 4 
their paſſage through them, thereby prolong "Ot 
ing the ſtay of light, after the ſun i8-deſcendy itte 
below the horizon, and anticipating its cow CL 
ing fome time before it has afcended above it Teut 
without their medium, the heavens would | deri 
one uniform ſable ſubſtance, the rays of ligh clean 
would be ſcattered abroad in the immenſe n, is ade 
gions of ſpace without reaching our eyes, ail To 
the raviſhing proſpect of nature would becom 2 coat 
a large blot ; they conſiſt of very ſmall drop « thic! 
of water detached by external or internal hey rogeth 
and elevated by electricity, and the laws « CL 
hydroftatics, above the - ſurface of the eat joined 
till they arrive at a collection of vapours i CL 
the ſame ſpecific gravity with themſely fly ; 
when meeting with cold, and by running im ol 
each other, they form maſſes, or collectiu ial of 
heavier than that part of the atmoſpha unpoli 
which they ſwam in before, and fo fall dom CL 
in rain. Figuratively, the veins, or duk bs oo 
marks in agates, or ſtones; any thing whid coarſe 
obſcures; a ſtate of darkneſs; a crowd, A 
great number. A cloud of witneſſes. At tude, ; 
To CLOUD, N. A. to darken; to mul CL( 
the countenance appear lowring; to rende deß, 
truth obſcure, or difficult to be underſtoo road 
variegated, or diverſified with dark veins, 4 To 
plied to wood and ſtones. Neuterly, to pri ſo wit! 
cloudy, dark, or over caſt, applied to the f Dore; 
or weather. — | = CLI 
CLOU?D-BERRY, S. in Botany, 2 (ni! 7 
cies of the robus or bramble, | n offe 
CLOU'D-CAPT, Adj. covered, top of one 
by, or touching the clouds, The cleud- trefls, | 
towers, Shak; i that of 
LOV DIL, Adv. in a cloudy or d er ; 
manner. 25 5 5 etinkir 
CLOU!DINESS, S. a ftate wherein ddueediie 
procure darkneſs and obſcurity ; Want incorpo 
brightneſs or luſture; foulneſs, applied to f ed amo 
cious ſtones, _ „„ eg pence c 
\ CLOU/DLESS, Adj, without clou To 6 
clear, applied to the weather. Without | portion 
or foulneſs, applied to jewels, Wet 


CLOUD 


rLO/UDY, Adj. [See CLOUD. ] formed 
. dark, obſcure, of over-caſt with 
Figuratively, obſcure z dark; imper- 
ollen; gloomy z dejeRted, 
CLOVE, the preter of CLEAVE. 
CLOVE, S. | c/on, Fr. claus di eſpecias, 
Ital, cbido de girofano, Span, ] an aromatic fruit, 
lecaght from the Eaſt Indies, growing on a 
tree twenty feet high, whoſe leaves reſemble 
ay- tree. | | 
wen E- lLL Vr LOWER, S. [fo called 
from its ſmelling — cloves} in Botany, the 
"thus, Of caryophilus. | 
4c EN, pyrciciple from CLEAVE. 
CLO'VEN-FOOTED, or CLOYVEN- 
yOOFED, Adj. having the foot or hoof di- 
$44 into two parts. „ 
410 ER. of CLO'VER-GRASS, S. in 
Botany, 2 ſpecies of trefoil. To live in clover, 
js a phraſe for living luxuriouſly, becauſe clo- 
Yer is reckoned a delicious food for cattle. 
CLOUGH, S. aL pronounced chef] the 
eliſt of « bill; a eliſt. ; 
CLOUT, S. {clur, Sax. cluyte, Belg. cled, 
gel] a ſquare piece of cloth made double, 
fervingz among other uſes, to keep infants 


or garment, | 


To CLOUT, V. A. to patth or mend in 
a coarſe and clumſy. manner; to cover with 
a thick cloth; to join aukwardly or clumfily 
together. | 


joined in a clum ſy manner, 2 
CLO/UTER LY, Adj. clowniſhly; clum- 
fly ; or performed in an aukward manner, 
CLOWN, S. a ruſtic or country fellow ; 
ont whoſe behaviour is rude, and manners are 
—·ĩ · | | | 
CLO WNISH, Adj., in a manner apreeable 
to clowns; rude 3 aukward z ill-bred; and 
W coarſe, like a clown. N gy. : 
CLO/WNISHLY, Adv. in a clumſy, coarſe, 
tude, an ill-bred manner. Pk | 
CLOWNISHNESS, S. unpoliſhed rude- 
peſs, ruſtic ſimplicity, or aukward addreſs ; 
broadneſs and coatſeneſs of expreſſion. 
To CLOY, V. A. [enclozer, Fr.] to fill 
ſo with fool, as to leave no appetite for any 
more; to ſurfeit almoſt to loathings 
CLUB, S. [c/zvppa, Brit. Kappel, Belg. 


n offenfive weapon. In Gaming, the name 
frefs, from its reſcmbling the trefoil leaf, or 
or ſum every member is obliged to pay at a 
pudiic houſe to ſpend the evening, generally 
td 3mong themſelves z concurrence; joint ex- 
pence or contribution. „ 


To CLUB, v. A. to contribute one's pro- 
Pernon to a public expence; to join and unite 


an from their evacuations z a patch on a ſhoe | | 
3 ; | ſumption, or other diſorders; ſhrunk, . 
CLU/STER, S. [eluſter, clyfie, Sax. klyftery 


tb, Teut.] a heavy and ſtrong ſtick, uſed as 
of one of the ſuits of cards, called in French 
that of clover graſs, The money-proportion | 
erinking ſociety z an affemby meeting at a 


Incorporated and regulated by orders eſtabliſh- 


COA 
men deſign which requires the afſiſtänce of 
many, | | "44 
CLU/BHEADED, Adj. having a round or 
thick head, 
CLUB-LAW, S. the compelling the aſſent 
of a perſon by external force or violence, 
To CLUCK, v. N. [cloctian, Brit. che 
chat, Arm. cloclan, Sax. klocken, Belg.] to make 
a noiſe like a hen when calling her chick- 
ens. : i= 
CLUMP, 8. Lon, Muinpe, Teut ] a 
ſhapeleſs thick piece of wood, nearly as broad 
as long. EEC +. Fo es yy 1 
CLU/MSILY, Adv. in an uncouth, auk- 
ward, graceleſs, and unpleaſing manner, | 
CLU/MSINESS, S. want of ingenuity, 
{k3}}, dexterity, or readineſs in performing any 
thing; aukwardneſs, | | 5 
CLUMSVY; Adj. aukward, artleſs, un- 
handy, and without grace, in the performance 


* 


reſpect to weight and ſhape, | 


| CLUNG, the preter and part, of CLING. 


To CLUNG, V. N. [lingan, Sax. to 
waſte away] to dry or waſte like wood, after it 
is cut. . | 5 5 5 
CLUNG, Part. waſted away, by a con- 


Belg.] a bunch, or ſeveral things of the ſame 
fort, growing cloſe together, and on one com- 


mon ſtalk, Figuratively, a number of inſects 


CLO'UTED, Parts patched or mended ; [crouding together; a body of, or ſeveral pe- 


ple collected together, _ . | 
To CLU/S'TER, V. N. to grow in bunches 
cloſe together, and one ſtalk; applied to ve- 
getablez. To gather cloſe together in bo- 
dies, applied to bees. To collect into bunches, 
CLU'STER-GRAPE, S. in Botany, the 


:. | 3 
CLU/STERY, Adj. growing cloſe together 
on one com mon ftalk, _ 0 


with the fingers and thumbs cloſed together; to 
gripe, or graſp; to ſhut the hand cloſe, ſo as 
to ſeize and hold a thing faſt; | 


with the hand ſhut very faſt and cloſe, Fi- 


talons of a bird or wild beaF; Poſſeſſion, in- 
cluding the idea of rapaciouſneſe. 
CLUTTER, S. [Sce CLATTER ] a noiſe 
made by a perſon's being in a hurry abodt ſome 
trifling affair; a hurry pr clamour : a low word, 


means of a ſyringe, or pipe and bladder. 

To COA'CERVATE, V. A. ſcoacerva- 
tum, ſupine of coacervo, Lat.] to heap toge- 
ther. | | fs Sn 


in 63s common deſign ; to carty on ſome com- 


the act of heaping, or the ſtate of things heaps 
ed together, . | 
999 5 Q COACH, 


of ary thing, heavy, thick; and coarſe; with 


ſmall black grape, generally the forwardeſt of 


| To CLUTCH, v. A. to hold in the hand 


„ 
— — — 2 — 
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. CLUTCH, 8. a gripe, graſp; or ſeizure _ 


guratively, in the plural, clutches, the paws or 


CLY'STER, S, [xavres, from h, 5 
Gr. to-waſh] in Medicine, a decoction of va- 
rious ingredients injected into the anus by 


CO A/ ERVATION, S. {from coatervats} | 


3 * | aA © 
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Con 
COACH, 8. [ coche, Fr, kotozy, Boh. Ko. 


chy, Hung. cuchy, Tur.] a carriage of plea 
ſure and ſtate, having both back and front 
ſeats, hung upon ſtraps or ſprings, running or 
four wheels, and diſtinguiſhed from a chariot, 


becauſe it has two ſeats fronting each other, | 


and from a vis-a vis, becauſe more than one 
perſon can fit oppoſite to another. This car- 
riage was originally intended for the country, 
and when fiſt introduced into cities, there 
were but two even at Paris, one of which 
| belonged to the queen, and the other to Diana, 
natural daughter of Henry II. The firſt cour- 
tier who ſet vp this equipaye, was John de 
Laval de Bois Dauphin, who could not travel 
on horſeback, on account of his enormous 
bulk. We findeven in England, that as Jow 
as queen Elizabeth's time, the nobility of both 
ſexes attended her in proceſſions on horſeback. 
To COACH, V. A. to carry or convey 
„ü.. 
COACH-BOX, S. the ſeat whereon the 
perſon ſits to drive a cht. 
COACH-HIRE, S. the fare of a hackney 
| coach, or money paid for the uſe of a hired 
"Sopdet - - 1 


| COA/CTION, S. the obliging to do, or to 


refrain from doing any action; force; com- | 


ulfion. 


-: COA!/CTIVE;, Adj. having the force of | 


reſtr-ining from, or compelling to any action; 
acting in concert with. OE | 
 COADj}U!TANT, Part. [from con and 
adjuran:, Lat.] helping, aſſiſting, or taking 
part with a perſon in any action; co-operating. 
COADJ]U/TOR, S. [from con, together, 
and adiuter, Lat.] one engaged in aſſiſting an 
other; an aſſiſtant, aſſociate, or pariner in 
any undertaking. In the Canon Law, one ap- 


pointed and empow ered to perform the duties a 


of another. 


| COADJU'VANCY, 8. [from cn, and 


adjuvans, participle of @djuve, Lat, to aſſiſt 


help; concurrence in any proceis or opera- 
tion; a contributing to effect any particular 


deſign . JJC 
COADUNLTION, S. [irom con, ad, and 


yritio, Lat.] the uniting of ſcveral things or 


particles, ſo as to form one common mals. 
To COAGME'NT, V. A. [from coag- 


mento, Lat.] to join, glue, or heap together, 


ſo as to form one meſs. Had the worid been 

cuoagmented from that ſortuitous jumble.“ 
Glanv. „%%% Wal, , 
COAGMENTA/TION, S. | cragrentatio, 


Lat.] a joining, uni jeg, Fluing, or ctberwiſe 


heaping ſeveral particles or ſubſtances topge- | 


tier, ſo as 10 form one common mals. The 
jo ing feveral ſyllables or words together, fo 
as 19 term one word, or ſentence, applied to 
ye, or grammar. Cementing and coap- 

mentation of words.“ Johnſon. | 1 
_ CO8/GULABLEF, Avj, [from ccagule, 


Let. 10 curclej th-t which may thicken, 
rie Gente, or cyncrete, | 


C0 A 


To COA/GULATE, V. A. 
Lat.] to make a thing curdle, or denkt 


elots, applied to the turning of — 8 
ly 


curds by means of rennet. Neuter! 
dle; to form concretions z to congat © 
COA/GULATION, S. cgi 1, 
the act of turning into curds, Conerg: q 
congelation; or growing thick and tan 15 
applied to fluids; the ſtate of a thing — , 
ed, curdled or condenſed ; the Nd g 
body formed by congelation er concretion 5 
CO/AGULATIVE, Adj. from yy 
that which has the power of Cauſing 2 0 
tions, coneretions; curdling, or kenn 
bod of its fluidity, 5 41 
COAGULATOR, S. that whic 
588443. concretions, 
COAL, S. col, Sax. 4% kobl, Toy t 
Belg, kul, Dan.] a ſolid, dry, 005 Ja 
mable ſubſtance, found in large frat, f 1. 
ting generally in an horizontal direQiq, 90 
black, gloſſy hue, ſoft and friable, not ue, 
but eafily inflammable, and leaving, yy, 
burnt, a great quantity of aſhes, Udet ge. 
times for charcoal. 5 
| , COAL-BLACK, Adj. of the colour of oy) 
the deepelt lac. i 
TO COALE'SCE, V. N. to unite tore, 
„ HOPE B 
COALE'SCENCE, 8. [ coaleſcers, La.) 
the act of coaleſcing or uniting ot ſever par. 
ticles, whereby they adhere together, and form 
one body, or common mals, 


h cauſes 


dug. Coal-mine is moſt frequently uſed, 
COALVTION, S. [cealitum, ſupine of 
coalejco, Lat. to unite together] the uniting} 
joining of different particles, ſo as to compule 
one common mals. _ | 


where coals are dug, £ 
 COALLY, Adj. abounding in coal, 
COAPTA'TION, S. the fitting, or arthl 
diſpoſition or arrangement of the parts of: 
thing, or of the words of a ſentence, 
COARSE, Adj. mixed with droſs, not fe- 
fined, applied to metals. Rough, and con- 
ſiſting ot large threads, applied to cloth or fit 
manufactures. Rude, uncivil, indelicate, 
iI. bred, applied to behaviour, or mannen, 
Unpoliſhed, and not elegant, applied to lan- 
zuage, Mean, vile, rough, and of po ale. 
.COA'RSELY, Adv. [from carſe and 5 


oi lice, Sax. | in a rude, rough, inclegant man. 


politeneſs. _ COR 

COA'RSENESS, S. want of pwity; & 
bounding in diols 3 Want of elegance or delb 
cacy; clowniſhneſs, rudeneſs, roſticity; 4 
| compoſition of mean and cheap materials, 
| COAST, S. (che, Fr, coſa, Ital md 
Lat.] a ſhure or land, which hes neat, and 
is waſhed by, the fea, Uſcd by Sir Iſase Nes. 


Latin, for a fide, or part.“ Otherwiſe wow 


4 


COALIERY, S. a place where coal ae 


CO'AL-WORK, S. a coal- mine, or place 


ner, tree ſrom any graces, or appearancedl| 


ton, in the ſenſe of the origin?) French and} 


If old 
ban; 
e24nd 


C0] 


coc. 
do be refrafted towards tha: coa/), rather 
po! ny other coaſt,” The coaft is clear, a 
wh implying that any danger is over, and 
＋ are no obſtacles in a perſon's way 
r COAST, V. N. in Navigation, to fail 
a coaſt, or keep within fight of land, 
/ ASTER, S. one who makes a voyage 
rom port to port on the ſame coaft, keeping 
* the ſame time within fight of the ſhore; 
Fre who fails near the ſhore. | 
coaT, 4 | cotte, Fr, catta, Lat.] the 
-utward oarment of a man, mage with plaits 
' the ſides; the lower part of a woman's dreſs 
Lee round the waiſt, and covering the legs. 
ouratively, any Covering or tegument, 
& The eye has its coats. The hairs or fur of 
beat. In Heraldry, the eſcutcheon, field, 
iu habit, on which a perſon's arms are pour- 
1 cogr, V. A. to cover or ſpread 


7 COAX, V. A. to endeavour to per- 
jade a perſon by flattery, or infinuating, ad- 
es; a low word. 
COA'XER, S. one who endeavours to per- 
Tate a perſon by flattery, or artful and inſinu- 
ting behaviour. | | 


7, COBBLE, V. A. [kobler, Belg.] to 


ppl.ed to ſhoes, To do or make any thing 
13 coarſe, unhandy, or aukward manner. 

F CO'BBLER, S. | from the verb} a mender 
cla hoes. Figuratively, a very bad work- 
ben; one who cannot perform any thing with 
ezance, | SY 1 
COBIRONS, S. [from cop, Sax, or dF. 
dl, an head, and irons | irons with a knob at 
he upper egd, uſed 1n fire-places where wood 
burned, SED N 

COB. SW AN, the head or leading ſwan in 
ſwannary, | NE ed be te 
CO'BWEB, S. [from Rep, Belg. a ſpider, 
de the web or net of a ſpider. Figu- 
ptively, any ſnare, or trap. Sometimes uſed 


brough, „„ 
 COCCYFERODS, Adj. [from xe? and 
2, Gr.] in Botany, a term applied to al] 


le, Jants having berries, „ | 
a COCHINE/AL, S. [cochinillo, Span-] an 
at ple& ſound upon the opuntia, originally of 2 


Jeans of the food it eats, and when dried af- 
jan ding a beautiful purple colour, made uſe of 
| dyers, _ | OY 


CO CHLEARV, Adj. [from cochlea, Lat. 
crew] made in the form of a ſcrew. 
WCHLEATED, Adj. [from coch/ca, 
51 . ] twiſted in ſorm of a ſcrew, Texbinated, 
plied to ſhells. | | „ 


r N . h 1 ; 
and 000, 8. Jcocc, Sax. heck, Belg. cog, 
, ah che male of che ſpecies of domeſtic towls. 
New- mous for its courage, prive, and ga\lzntry ; 


e male of any birds or towls. Feather cock 


pend any thing in a clumſy manner, generally | 


ra reſtraint which may ke eafily broken | 


bite or pellucid colour, but turning red by 


C 0 0. 

ſhew the point from which the wind blows ; 
an inſtrume!!t, turning with a ſcrew, made of 
bell-metal, and uſed in drawing liquors from 
caſks; the notch of an arrow; that part of 
the lock of a gun, which holds the flint; the 
particular form in waich the brims of a hat 
are placed; the ſtyle or gnomon of a dial; the 
needle of a ballance, Cock a hoop, Or cecł on 
the boop, a phraſe implying triumphant exul- 
non, or elation on account of ſome ſuc. 
cels, | 

To COCK, V. A. to erect, or ſet upright, 
* Cocks his ears.“ Gay. To mould the ſhape 
of a hat ; to wear the hat with an air of pe- 
tulance, and ſmartneſs; to fix the cock of a 
gun ready for diſcharging ; to lay hay in ſmall 
heaps. Neuterly, to ſtrut, hold up the head, 
or look big on account of any little ſucceſs. 
COCK A*DE, S. a ribband, tied in a bow, 


Sax. a ſerpent] a ſerpent ſuppoſed to be formed 


an inſidious, venomous, and treacherous diſpo- 
ſition. | 3 | 


to a ſhip. | 
| which cocks crow. Figyratively, the morn- 
ing. 45 e Ns! b 


too much fondneſs, _ „ 
CO/CKER, S. one who keeps cocks for 
fighting. , To a8 
_CO'CKEREL, S. a young cocle. 
CO'CEKET, S. a ſeal belonging to the guſ- 
dom-houſe; an inſtrument drawn on parch- 


chants, as a certificate that they have paid the 
cuftomy for e 

COCK. HORSE, Adr. triumphant; ex- 
ulting; a kind of low word. N 


EL. 8 
To COCEKLE, V. N. ta contract any ſtu r 
into wrinkles by wet, or rein. | | 

CO/CKLED, Part, ſhelled ; wrinkled by 
wet. | ES 

CO/CRLOFT, S. a room over a g-rret, ſq 
called from its ſmallncſs. „„ 

CO/CKNEY, S. Pais de cocaigne, in Boĩ- 
leau, is a country of diinties; fimilar to thig 


Dr. Hicks remarks, that the laſt ward wy 
{pled a perſon given to luzury, valuptuouſneſs 
and eſteminate pleaſures, ana from hence wa 
ziven, as a term of revroach, to thoſe that 


| by time certupted into corkney ] a perſon born 
n London; a word of contempt, Figura» 


int ” 5 1 | 2 
indlument turning round a pivot, uled ty 


MX inexperienced perſon dwelling in a city. |» 
3} COCKPIT, S. a place whergin cocks ge- 
, EE Q 2 . N 


— 
- * 


or formed in the ſhape of a roſe, worn in a 
| man's hat, | 3 8 ; 8 $ | DES” 
COCK A*TRICE, S. [from cock and ater, 


from a cock's egg, Figuratively, a perſon of 


Cock. BOAT, S. a ſmall boat belonging 
CO'CK-CROWING, S. the time ar 


To CO'CKER, v. A, fcqueliner, Fr] | 


to indulge too much; to fondle, or treat with, 


ment, ſigned, ſealed and delivered to mer- 
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CO/CKLE, S. [coquille, Fr.] a ſmall tel} 


lis © a lend yhote cocaying. Sax. On which - 


ive in cities, being at firſt wrote cocatone, and 
tively, any eficminate, luxurious, ignorant, 


nerany- 


"_ 
— 


— 
2 
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COE 
nerally fight, In a ſhip, a place on the lower 
Ceck of a man of war, in which are diviſions: 
for the purſer, the ſurgeon, and his mates. 
-CO/CK's-COMB, S. a plant, the ſame as 
Loneſwwort. See COXCOMB. | 
CO/CK's-HEAD, S. in Botany, a plant 
called likewiſe ſangſoin, and efteemed one of 
the beſt forts of foddet for cattle, 
CO/CK-SHUT, S. the cloſe of the even- 
ing, at which time poultry go to rooſt, 
CO/CK-SPUR, S. in Botany, the Virgi- 
nian hawthorn. —_ N 
CO/CRKSURE, Adj. confident; certain. 
CO'CKSWAIN, S. ſeggſwaine, Sax, from 
corp, a boat, and ſwwain] an officer on board 
men of war, who has the command of the 
boat, 0 | | 
 CO/CKWEED, S. in Botany, the dittan- 
der, or pepper- wort. 
CO CO, S. See CHOCOLATE-NUT. 
CO'CTILE, Adj. [cofilis, Lat.] made by 
„ . 1 ] 
CO/CTION, S. [Lat.] a boiling, In Sur- 
gery, a digeſtion of matter. Taken off by 
| a cofion and reſolution of the feveriſh mat- 
ter“. A. but. | | 225 | | 
Cob, or CO/DFISH, S. a ſea-fiſh, caught 
on the banks of Newfoundland, and many 
other parts, 5 „ e 
COD, S. codde, Sax.] in Botany, any 
caſe, or huſk, in which ſeeds are lodged. 
T0 COD, V. N. to incloſe in a hufk, caſe, 
or cod. Sk ws 8 | wo 5 3 
CODE, S. [from co tex, Lat.] a book; a 
book of civil laws, appropriated by way of 
eminence, to the collection made by Juſti- 
Nian. | | 


CO DICIL, S. ſa diminutive of codex, Lat. | 
a writing mede by way of ſupplement to a 
will, in order to ſupply ſomething omitted, 
or alter and explain jomething contained in 
the teſtawent. : LO 
 COD'1LLE, S. [Fr. codillo, Span.] in 
Oaming, a teim at ombre, implying that the 
game is won apainft the player; this is 
termed baſted in quadrille. | 
To CODLE, V. A. of cofulo, a dimi- 
nutive of cou, Lat.] to parboil ; to ſoften 
by the heat of water. . 
CC/DLING, 8. an early kind of apple, 


* 


| 


ſo called f:om its being generally boiled for 


eating. 


COE FFIC ACV, S. [from con and efi-a- 


cio, Lat.] the united power of ſeveral things 
acting together to prozuce an effect. 
COEFFVCIENCY, S. [from con and ei- 


elens, part. of cio, Lat.] the acting toge - 
things to produce 


ther, or joint act of ſevera 
any effect. 
CO EFFICIENT, Part 
Tat.] that which acts jointly with another. 
( Hicients, in Algebra, numbers or uneven 
_ cuantities prefixed to letters, in which they 
die ſuppoſed to be multiplied, 


| 
y 


3 


| circumſtances as another, 


| equally eternal with another. 


as another. | 


Z [con and efpciens, 


In Fluxions, 


C O F. 
tity ariGng from the diviſion of «1 
the generated quantity, * term y 
COELIAC, Adj. [from 0 0 
belly] in Medicine, joined 10 paſſion f. the 
rhca, looſeneſs, or flux, wherein th * diar. 
comes away either indigeſted, or Were 
chyle, ipſtead of ercrements. ned ty 
COELIAC-ARTERY, S. in Anz 
the firſt artery detached from the gel omy, 
trunk of the aorta into the abdomen eneigg 
COF/QUAL, Adj. [from con and; * 
Lat.] being in the ſame ſtate, conditio 2 

b 


CQEQUALITY, S. the ſtate of ty... 
ſons or things which are equal tg No at 
| To COE RCE, V. A. [ coerces, Lat] t 
reſtrain by force, or puniſhments, fron t 
committ ny crime, 10 

. ing any etime, 8 performing zny 
COE RCIBLE, Adj. 
ought to be reſtrained. | 
| COE/RTION, S. [from coerce, of 
Lat.] a check, or reftraint, A tel 
from the violation of any law, by mean f 


that which my, 9 


puniſhment, _ 
| COFRCIVE, Adj. that which has the 
power of reſtraining ; that which has the in · 
thority of reſtraining by means of puniſhment, 

COESSE/NTIAE, Adj. [from con and 9 
ſentia, Lat.] partaking of the ſame eſſence 
* COESSENTIA/LITY, 8. the quali 
part king of the ſame eſſence with another 
 COETA*NEOUS, Adj. [from con andety 
age] of the ſame age with another, 
COETERNAL, Adj. [from con and 20. 
nus, Lat.] exiſting eternally with another; 


COETER'NALLY, Adv, in a manner 
equally eternal with another, _ 
_ COETE'RNITY, from con and gter. 
tas, Lat.] having an eternity of exiftenc 
together with, or equal to, the eternity of 
mother. | 70 5 
COE VAL, Adj. [ coævui, Lat.] borng 
produced at the fame time; of the ſame ax 


, 


| COF/VOUS, Adj. [coewus, Lat.] of th 
ſame age ; living at the ſame time, 
TO COEXVST, V. N. [from con and e. 
iſto, Lat. ] to exiſt, or be at the ſame time, u 
in the ſame place. | | 
COEXVSTENCE, S. [from exif] th 
having exiſtence at the ſame time or plac 
with another FR 
COEXVFSTENT, Adj. having exiſtence! 
the ſame time with another.“ Coexiftent wil 
the motions.” Locke, „ 
To COEXTE#/ND, V. A. {from en al 
extendo, Lat.] to extend to the ſame ſpace, } 
riod, or duration with another, followel 9 
with, before the object with which the 
extenſion 1s formed. ne 
COEXTE/NSION, S. the a or fate 
extending to the ſame ſpace or duration 


applied to any generating term, it is 


the quan- 


another. | Cob 


C 0 COH 
 [cabuch, Turk. cahuab, | power f extorting aſſent, or obedience? 

_ . al berry of a tree, former: CO / ENT, Part. ¶cogens, Lat.] able tg 

= liar to the kingdom of Yaman, 1n Ara- compel to action; powerſul ; refiſtteſs. | 
ly * t now propagated in moſt of our colo— CO/GENTLY, Adv. in a forcible manner, 
bis, 10 Jamaica eſpecially, where it is little Extorting conviction and aſſent, applied to ar- 
| e to the beſt Turky. It grows on a tree gumen!s. | 

1 225 kigh which in Arabia is always co- COG GER, S. aflitterer ; a wheedler, 

'3 8 with flowers and fruit, Its leaves re- CO'GITABLE, Adj. ſ[copirabilis, Lat.] 
edle the common faurel. The liquor or that which may be thought on, or may be the 
dien made from the berry roaſted, was ſubject of thought, 

een into England firſt by Mr. Daniel COGITA/ TION, OP [ copitatio, Lat.] the 

Fawards, A Turky merchant, in the year beholding an idea in the mind; the act of 

1667 bringing with him one Paſquet, af thinking. Figuratively, thought 

| Greek ſervant, to make coffee for him; who| tention, or deſign ; meditation, 8 

was the firſt perſon that ever ſet up a coffee-| CO/GITATIVE, Adj. [ cogitatus, Lat.]- 

= ö | having the power of thought; given to thought, 

| "CO/FFEE-HOUSE, S. a place where cof- | ftudy. or reflection, @— | 1 

fee is ſold, perſons generally meet, if near] CO'/'GLE STONE, S. [cuorelo, Ital.] a 

Change, tranſact buſineſs, and the news. [mall pebble ; a hittle ſtone. ole 

papers are taken in for the accomodation of COGNA'TION, S. [crgnatio, Lat.] in 

cuſtomers, 6 en Civil Law, the relation between both males 

CO FEE-MAN, S. one who keeps a cof- and females deſcending from the ſame ſtock; 

(ee-houſe. 5 relation; a partakiog of the ſame nature. 

\ CO'FFER, S. [coffre, Sax.] a cheſt for COGNISEE, S. in Law, the perſon to 

keeping Money» Figuratively, treaſure, In whom a ſine in lands or tenements is acknow= _ 

| Fortification, a hollow lo#gment acroſs a dry ledged. 55 . 

Most, the upper part of which is raiſed with CO/GNISOR, S. in Law, one that paſſes 

pieces of timber above the moat's level, is co- | or acknowledges a fine in lands or tenements 

| vered with hurdles laden with earth, and to another, : 3 „ 

ſerves as a parapet with embrazures. It is ge- CO/ GNITIVE, Adj. that which has the 

nerally uſed by the befieged to repulſe the ene- | power of knowing or apprehending,  _ 

my, when rhey endeavour to paſs the ditch. | COGNIZABLE, Adj, [croniſable, Fr.] 
To CO'FFER, V. A. to put into cheſts or | proper for the conſideration or inſpection of 

coffers, followed by up, *© Might coffer up. a perion ſubject to judicial examinztion and 

Rowe. f | e | Oy PE ah hl Þ 

CO'FFERER of the king's honſbold, S. al CO/GNIZANCE, S. ¶conns ſſance, Fr. ] in 
principal officer at court, in the counting- Law, an acknowledgement of a fine, or con- 

houſe, or elſewhere, next to the comptroller, feſſion of ſomething done; the hearing of a 


» purpoſe, in- 


ni. who inſpects over the behaviour and conduct matter jugicially; the particular juriſdiction of 
ene of the other officers of the houſhold, and pays a magiſtrate, or an object which more particu- 
y of chem their reſpggtive ſalariesg | | larly falls under his inſpection or notice 3 A 
COFFIN, S. [cofin, Fr. Can, Ital. cofa, | badge by which any perfon may be known or 
rm 0 Sx, kefe, IN, a little houſe] the receptacle | diftineuiſhed, 5 
e herein a dead body is placed for its inter-“ COGNOS/CIBLE, Adj. [cognoſco, Lat.] 
ment, In Paſtry, a mould of paſte for a pye. | that may be known , pofiible to be known; 
of tie AG paper caſe, in form of a cone or pyramid ; | being the object of knowledge, £ 
| 2 round piece of paper with the edges bent up| To COHA/BIT, V. N. from con, together, 
nd d. perpendicularly, uſed by the apothecaries to and habirn, to dwell] to dwell in the fame 
me, u drop their boluſſes in, to keep the outward place with another; to live together as man 
part clean. 85 e and wife. ” | | TEENY, 
f] the To CO/FFIN, W. * to place, or incloſe COHA/BITANT, 8. Fon and habitars} | 
jr place WWW 1 jon* who dwells in the fame place with an- 
| To COG, V. A. to perſuade, wheedle, orf other. ** „ 
ence in a perſon over by flattery, or an infinuat-} COHABITA/TION, S. [the act of dwell- 
gent wilh ng addreſs.“ Flt cog their hearts from them.“ | ing with another in the ſame place; the living | 
; AS To falfify, or corrupt a manuſcript, by | together as man and wife, | | 
con 1 


alerting ſome word or ſentence; to obtrude} CO/HEIR, S. [from cobæres, Lat.] a man 
alſhoods, or endeavour to make them pafs| who enjoys an inheritance together with an- 
rent, To cog a die, is to ſecure it ſo, as tojotber. | 33 rg 5 
ret it in its fall. To lye; to whee dle. CO!HEIRESS, S. a female who enjoys an 
£06, S. the tooth of a wheel by which it| inheritance with another. VV 
— upon mother Wheel. J To COHERE, V. N. [from cobæreo, Lat. 
2 V. A. to fix cogs in a wheel. to ſtick together; tochold faſt to one another, 
. ENCY, S. [ copens, Lat. from copo, as parts of the ſame body. To be well con- 
A to force] the power of compelling; the\ineQed ; to depend on what has pteceded, 


Q 3 and 


pace, If 
owed if 
1 the & 


Jr fate 5 


Off 


0 01 
5nd connect with what follows, applied to 
literary compoſitions, To ſu:t, fit, or be fit- 
ted to ; to agree. 


COHE/RENCE, or COHE/RENCY, S. 
Lecberentia, Lat.] in Phyſics, the ſtate of bo- 
dies in Which their parts are joined together 
ſo as to reſiſt divulfion, or ſeperation ; relation; 
dependency ; confiſtency, fo as one part of a 
diſcourſe does not contradict another, . 

COHE RENT, Part. fcobarens, Lat.] 
ſticking together ſo as to reſiſt a ſeparation; 
ſuitable; adapted to one another; conſiſtent, 
or not contradictory. 5 
COHESION, S. [from cobere] the action 

hereby the atoms or primary corpuſcles of 
bodies are connected together, ſo as to form 
particles, and the particles are kept together, 
ſo as to form ſenfible maſſes. Figuratively, 
c:k:fron fighifies the ſtate of union or inſepa- 
rability both of the particles of matter and 
| other things; connection. | 5 "LID 
 COHE'SIVE, Adj. that has the power of 
Nickirg faſt, ſo as to reſiſt ſeparation, _—_ 

COHE/SIVENESS, S. the quality of unit- 
ing, ſo as to reſiſt any attempt toleparate them, 
applied to the particles of matter. 


t 
t 


1 


To CO/HOBATE, V. A. to pour any dif- 
tilled liquor upon its reſiduum, or remaining 
matter, and diſtil it again. . 
COHOBA“T ION, S. the returning any 
liquor diſtilled upon that which remains, after 
the diſtillation, and the diſtilling it again. 

CO/HORT, S. ¶cobortis, genitive of cobors, 
Lat.] a trocp of ſoldiers, in the Roman ar- 
mies, containing about 500 foot. In Pcetry, 

vſed for any company of ſoldiers or warriors. 
Col, S. [coeffe, Fr. cuffia,. Span. cofia, 
Ital. guebf, Arab. the head, 2%, Arab. a 


bead-drefs] a head-dreſs; a lady's cap; a ſer-| COL 4 
flom colandus, part, of colo, Lat. to rain] 4 
ſie ve, either of hair, twigs, or metal, thiouzh 


- Jeant at law 'S:cap- . | 
COVFFED, AG} wearing a cap. 
COUVFURE, S. [from ceefure, Fr.] he 
 Ereſs, I am bighly p 
Jure.“ Spect. No. 3 | 
COIGNE, S. [Fr.] a corner, a wooden 
wedge uſed by printers. © 
TO COIL, V. A. [cuelleir, Fr, cogliare, 
Ital.] to reduce into a narrow compals, To coil 

à rope, is to winditina ring, 
COIL, S. [k/leren, Teut.] a tumult, noiſe, 
confufion, or buſtle, occaſiuned by ſome quar- 
rel 3 A rope wound into 2 ring. | 
COIN, S. [coigne, Fr.] a corner; any 
thing tending with a corner outwards z a brick 
cut diagonelly, pronounced guoir, or quine. 

' COIN, S. (coin, Fr, con io, Ital.] money, 
or metal ſtamped with a lawful imprefiion ; 
payment of any kind; compenlation, 
TO COIN, V. A. to mint, or ſtamp me- 
tals tor money; to make or torge any thing, 

| uled in an ill ſenſe. 1 8 
CO'INAGE, S. the ſtamping metals; or 

' waking money. This was fo merly performed 
bye hammer, but t pre'ent by a mill; the 


ad- 
leaſed with your coi- 


year 1582. The Engliſh coi 


uſed for coin or money; the 
pence of coining. Forgery, 


fall upon, or meet in the ſa 
conſiſtent with; to concur, 


bodies or lines falling upon 
concurrence z conſiſtency or un 
the ſame end, or eftabliſh the ſa 


falling upon the ſame point, a 
or lines. 
mutually tending to the ſupp 
lar point, 


co, Lat. | the concurrence 
beſpeaking or betokening the ſame 


| Figuratively, a maker of counterfe 
an inventor, 


join with another in the fa 


cock. 


| COLA/TION, S. ( 


dry ſubſtance remaining after diſtillation, bul 


© OT, 


nage, by add! 
buted not a ile 
＋ this Word 10 
charges or ex. 
or invention, uſed 


he letters on the edges, contri 
o its perfection. Figurative 


n a bad ſenſe, TY 
To COINCIDE, V. N. [ coincide, Lat] 0 
me point; to be 
CO/INCIDENCE, S. the ſtate of leverq 
the ſame point. 


Wing to ef: 
me point, 
comcidens, Li, 
pplied to bodies, 
iting; agreeing, 
ort of any particy. 


CO'/INCIDENT, Aj, [ 
Concurring; confi 


COINDICATION, S. [from con and indj. 


of many {ymptons, 
 Caule, 

es money. 
it money; 


COLNER, S. one that mak 


[ conjungo, Lat u 
me office. 
IL, 8. a COWard, or run-away | 


TO COJOIN, v. N. 
COS TR 


| COIT, S. [keite, Belg. A die] 2 thin 
thrown at a mark. See QUOIT, * 
COUT ION, S. [from coitio, Lat.] the 28 
of propagating the ſpecies ; the act by which | 
two bodies come together, a | 
COKE, S. [perhaps from coquo, Lit, t 
bake] fewel made by burning vit-coal under! 


k vt Tl 
the ground, and quenching the cinders; as in 


conto! 


making charcoal, It is trequently uſed in an. tities 
„ e . From « 
COLA'NDER, S. [pronounced cullerder, a con! 


by con 
tone 0 
CO 
To ( 
ine o 
loſe to 
ber. 
COL 
lofing 
ether, 
COL 
N orna! 
eral mi 
ers on 
gold 
der dey 
Ipende 
the 
elled re 
George 
dl part 
rſe's I 
mounds 
rele for 
g on2's 


which. any mixture is rained, and leaves the 
groiler parts behind it 
from colatum, ſupine of 
colo, Lat.] the act of filtering, ſtraining, u 
ſeparating any fluid from its dregs or imputi 
ties. | | 
CO/LATURE, S. [co/atus, Lat.] the ad 
of ſeparating the dregs of any fluid by ſtrin. 
ing it through a ſieve, or filtrating it Uhiough 
paper : the matter ſtrained or filtrated, 
_ CO/LBERTINE, S. a kind of a fine lat 
worn by women. $102 0 
COLCOTHAR, 8. in Chemiſtry, the 
generally applied to the caput mortuum d 
vitriol. e e 
COLD, Adj. [cole, Sax. coel, Belg. hd 
Teut. ] without warmth, or warming; bu 
ing aenſation of cold, or ſhivering, becail 
the particles of air are leſs in motion tis 
thoſe of our body, or being mixed with n 
trous particles, diminiſh the motion of thol 
of the body; that which is not volatile 


* 


feiner was the only met hed known till the 


ealily put in motion by heat. Fizusfgfg “ 
„ **- unafile 


COL 


TR | not eaſily excited to action; Jrolled and bound up in a roundiſh parcel, 
gaane 


not able to move the paſſion ; 
. par of the warmth of friend- 
2 ffection; chaſte, temperate, not 
ſhip tovoked to anger; not mee ing with 
wo or affectionate reception; deliberate ; 
1 warn 
40010 & ſomething void of heat or mo- 
, and which contains in 1t no particles of 
ſh that which produces the ſenſation of 
hg \ diſeaſe cauſed by ſtopping perſpiration, 
oF ther effects of cold weather. 
00 LpI V, Adv. without warmth or heat; 
uh great indifference or unconcern, 
"c0'LDNESS, S, oppoſite to heat ; that 
\liry which cauſes a ſenſation of cold, and 
geprives 4 perſon of his natural warmth and 
heat ; want of kindneſs, love, eſteem, or 
fediion z coyneſs, Chaſtity, or freedom from 
any immodeſt deſires. „ | 
COLE, S. [caxvl, Sax.] a general name 
for all forts of cabbage, CR i gs 
CO'LESEED, S. in Botany, the rape, from 
whence rape-ſeed oil is drawn, cultivated for 


feeding catile. 3 3 
CO LEWORT, S. in Botany, a ſpecies of 
be cabbage · OR 8 27 

600 lle, 8. [colicus, Lat.] in Medicine, 


a {vere pain in the lower venter, and ſo called 
beczule it was formerly rhought to be ſeated 
in the colon, A Gilious clic, proceeds from 
bibous, ſbarp, and ſtimulating humours, A 
nalen c:lic, is a pain in the bowels, owing 


nervous colic, is from - convulfive ſpaſms, or 
contoitions of the guts, whereby their capa- 
cities are ſtrai end. An byſfteric colic, ariſes 
om diſorders peculiar to women, and from 


a conſent of parts. The ſtone colic, proceeds, | 


þy conſent of parts, from the irritation of the 
ſtone or gravel in the bladder or kidneys. 

CO'LIC, Adj. affecting the bowels, 

To COLLA'PSE, V. N. [collapſum, ſu- 
ine of collabor, Lat.] to fall together ; to 
loſe together ſo as one fide ſhall touch ano- 
her. Uſed moſtly by medical writer s. 

COLLA/PSION, S. the fate of veſlels 
loſing of themſelves ; the act of cloſing to- 
ether, My „ 

CO'LLAR, S. of cel/um, Lat. the neck] 
N ornament of metal worn by knights of ſe- 
ral military orders, hanging over the ſhoul- 
won the mantle, and generally conſiſting of 


fold chain, enamelled with cyphers aud] 


der dev ces, and having the badge of the order 
ſpendec at the bottom. 
the garter conhits of SS, with roſes ena- 
fled red, within a garter enamelled blue, and 
George at the bottom, Collar, is likewiſe 
it part of the harneſs, which is round a 
e's neck 4 the part of the dreſs which 
mounds the neck; To [lip the collar, is a 
els for getting free, eſcaping, or extricat- 
g One 5 ſelf from any difficult engagement. 


That of che order 


89 91 
To COL/LAR, V. A. to ſeize by the col- 


it retain a round form. 


the bones which ate om each fide of the neck. 

To COLLA/TE, V. A. [collatum, ſupine 
of confers, Lat.] ſo compare one thing with 
another of the ſame kind. Applied to books, 
to compare and examine them, in order to 


or interpolated, Uſed with t, to place in an 
eccleſiaſtical benefice. 


teris, genitive of latus, Lat. a fide] fide to fide z 
running parellel ; mutual or ſuch as becomes 
near relations, applied io affection. In Geo- 
graphy, ſituated by the fide of another. Not 
direct, oblique, concurrent, applied to proofs, 


in the ſame line of aſcendants and deſcendants ; 
ſuch are uncles, aunts, nephews, couſins, 


to brothers children. Collateral aſſurance, is 
a bond made over and above the deed itſelf for 
the performance of a covenant. 


not being a ſufficient ſecurity, 


In an indi- 
rect manner, without deſign, applied to argu- 
ment. Not in the ſame line of deſcendants, 


logy 


the beſtowing of a benefit by a biſhop, who 
has right of patronage ; an elegant public en- 
— 888 
CoOLLA “TOR, S. [from collate} one who 


them with ſome ether writing. In Law, ore 


biſhop. _ 
ner or aſſociate in the ſame office, Fre, 

To COLLEA/GUE, V. N. to unite or 
Join with, 5 | 
To COLLECT, V. A. [colizFum, ſupine 
of collego, Lat.] to gather together; to bring 


pronouns himſelf, &c. to recover from a ſur- 
prize; to reaflemble one's ſcattered ideas. 


(lar of braqwn, is a quantity of brawn | 


Q COLLECTANEOUS, 


er. Joined with brawyn, to roll it up and 
bind it tight with a ſtring, in order to make 


COLLAR-BONE, S. the clavicle, one of 


find whether any thing be Jeficient, corrupted, 


COLLA/TERAL, Adj. [from con and la- 


In Coſmography, intermediate, or lying be- 
tween the cardinal points. In Genealogy, ap- 
plied to relations of the ſame ſtock; but not 


Collateral deſcent, in Law, is that which paſſes 


Collateral ſe- 
. is a deed made of other lands, beſides 
thoſe granted by the deed of mortgage, on their 


COLLA'TERALLY, Adj. fide by fide 
todry feces contained in the inteſtines, Af applied to pofition of fituation, 


though from the ſame ſtock, applied to genea- 


COLLA'TION, S collatio, Lat.] the act 

of beſtowing or conferring, applied to gifts or 
| favours ; the comparing one copy or thing of 
the ſame kind with another, In Canon Law, 


examines copies or manuſcripts, by comparing 


who preſents to an eccleſiaſtical living or bene. 
fice, generally applied to the preſentation of a 


CO'LLEAGUE, S. [colleza, Lat.] a part- 


ſeveral things together, or into the ſame place; 
to add into a ſum; to infer, draw, or deiuce 
from arguments, Followed by the reciprocal _ 


CO'LLECT, S. | co!lefum, ſupine of colle- 
go, Lat.] a ſhort comprehenſive prayer, uſed 
in the church ſervice. | | 
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or one bred at an univerſity. | 


EOLLECTA/NEOUS, Adj. | colleFangus, 
Lat,] gathered together, collected, Collecta- 
nea, are notes or remarks gathered or com- 


ed from various books. | 
COLLECTIBLE, Aj. that which may 
pe gathered, or deduced from any premiſes. 
 COLLE'CTION, S. [collefio, Lat.] the 
at of gathering ſeveral pieces together; an 
aſſemblage of things in the ſame place. 
COLLECTUTIOUS, Adj. [colleitrus, 
Lat.] gathered up. Wants authority. 
. COLLEFE'CTIVE, Adj. Ccollectivus, Lat. 
collect if, Fr.] gathered together, conſiſting of 
ſeveral members or parts, forming a whole, or 
one common maſs, In Logic, a collective idea, 
i that which unites ſeveral things of the lame 
feind. In Grammar, a collective noun, is a 
poun which expreſſes a multitude, or ſeveral 
of the ſame ſort, though uſed in the fingular 
number; as a company ; an army z a fleet. Em- 
ployed in deducing conſequences z argumenta-! 
tive. V | 
COLLECTIVELY, Adv. in a body, taken 
together, oppoſed to ſingly or ſeparately, In 
| general ; or generally; in one maſs or heap. 
COLLE/CTOR, S. [Lat.] one who ga- 


pil 


* 


| 


bbexs ſcattered things together. 
COLLEGE. S. [Fr. collegium] a collec- 
tion or body of a mals. Tuick as the college 
of the bees,” Dryd. This is an unuſual 
ienſe, A ſociety of mendedicating them ſelves 
to the ſtudy of divinity and learning : a pub- 
lic place endowed with certain revenues, 


where the ſeyeral branches of learning, both | 


divine and. buman, are taught; a collection 
of colleges form an univerfity. | 


COLLE*GIAL, Adj. {from college] relat- 
ing to a college, or poſſeſſed by a college. 
__ COLLE/GIAN, S. an inhabitant or mem- 
aer 88 

COLLE/GIATE, Adj, conſiſting of col- 
leges; inſtituted or regulated after the manner 
of a college. Collegiate churcb, is that which 
is endowed for a ſociety or body corporate, 
conſiſting of a dean and ſecular prieſts, with- 
out a biſhop ; of this king are Weſtminſter- 

Abbey, Windſor, Sc. 85 f 


+ * - 


» 


COLLE/GIATE, S. a member of a college, 
CC/LLET, S. [from co!lum, Lat.] former- 
ly any thing that was worn about the neck. 
Figuratively, the neck. Among Jewellers, 
that part of a ring in which the ſtone is ſet. 
To COCLI DE, V. A. {collide, Lat.] to 
ſtrike, beat, or daſh two things together, or 
againſt each other. ; | | 
COL: 


mine; one who ſells or deals in coals; a 
veſſel made uſe of to convey coals by water, 

__ COLLIFLOWER, SeeCAULIFLOWER, 
B COLLIGA/TION, S. colligatio, Lat.] 
the binding things cloſe, or together. The 
colligation of yeilels.” Brown. 


{ COLLYUQUAMENT, S. the ſubſtance 


{of ſtriking two bodies together, 


| To COLLU/DE, V. 


LIER, S. one who digs for coals in a 


COL 
fuſian, i. e. by being diſſolved, or mel 
CO/LLIQUANT, Part. ellen i 
that which has the power of diſſoliine a 
ing, or waſting, | bs melt, 
COLLIQUATABLE, Adj. 
GATE] eahily diffolved, or m-lteq 
o COLLiqu ATE, v. a. 
Lat.] to melt, diſſolve, or turn a 
fluid by heat, * 5 | 
COQLLIQU*ATION, S. [from -.y: 
the a any ching by [from 1 
cine, a diſorder wherein the bload ane i, 
animal floids flow through the ſecret 7 
glands, Calliguation is applied to the Mood 
when it loſes its balſamic texture; and 19th, 
ſolids, when they waſte away. b 
COL/LIQUATIVE, Adj. [from edlligure 
melting or diſſolvent. A coll iguative fevtr, 
that which is attended with a diarthes, « 
profuſe ſweats, from too lax a contexture g 
the fluids, | T9 | 
COLLIQUEFA'CTION, 8. from ah 
gueo, to welt, and facm, of facio, Lat. 1 
make] the reducing different metals to ont 
maſs, by melting them on a fire. 
COLLUSION, S. collie, Lat.] the a: 


[See COL. 


col 
dci i 


to a 


COLLOCA'TION, S. [c:/vratis Lit] 
the act of placing; diſpoſition ; the fate 
being placed. | 7 
To COLLO'GUE, V. A. to wheety, 
fatter, impoſe upon, or ſeduce by fair work, + 
A low word. „„ 
 COMLLOP, S. a thin ſlice of meat, or flea; 
a piece or ſlice of any animal. 
CO LLOQUY, S. [co//oquium, Lat.] a chf. 
ference, or converſation; a diſcoucſe in write 
ing, wherein two or more perſons ate repre 
ſented as ſpeaking or talking together on any 
topic. 5 „ 
CO/LLOW, S. [ſuppoſed by Johnſen u. 
ther to be colly, from coal] the black grime i 
burnt coals or wood, _ | 
COLLUCTA!TION, S. [colluGatio, Lat] 
the mutual ſtruggle or commotion of the pu. 
ticles of any fluid between themſelves ; oppo- 
ſition; fermentation, Figuratiyely, conteſt; 


ſpite; mutual oppoſition — 
, N. Ccolluda, Lat] 


to join in a fraud ; to confpire in impoling on 
a perſon, 5 | 

C@IAUSION, S. [ collufie, Lat.] in lan, 
a deceitful contract or agreement between tus 
or mare perſons, for the one to bring an 20 
againſt the other, in order to defraud a thit 
perſon of his right. 


COLLU/SIVE, Aj. fra 


zudulently concert 

ed or agreed upon between two perlons 1 
order to cheat a third. 
COLLU'SIVELY, Adv. concerted or (at: 
trived in a fraudulent manner, or with a {rave 
dulent defign. 
COLLU/SORY, 


Adj. carrying on a fraul 
by ſecret concert. | . 


any thing is reduced to by diſſolutien, or 


| COLLY/RIUM, 8. [Lat.] in Medion 


d > 


| gf ex 


| try ſentence, 


| wile, in A very 
reſpite to! 


z third 


pneerte 
6 1 


or C004 
a ln 


a fraul 


-Gici0% 
al 


icolon, 3N 
we 2 tops were firſt invented, to ſeparate 
an 


y member of a ſentence : but at preſent it 
any Mel 
js uſed in a per 


divided into others, and a pauſe may be made 


Minhew from columen exercitus, Lat. the 


| commands a regiment of the guzrds, whereof 


| 2 regiment, at the head of the captains, 


| tivate and ſettle ſome ober place. 


| of a fourth or fiſth part of its ſubſtance by 


ind xivew, to move] the fruit of a plant in 


CQ Ll 


bear the ſame reſemblance} 
od as a member does to a body) 
point or ſtop marked thus 
a pauſe greater than that of 


. ke 
J vied c n agg leſs than that of a period 


jod where the ſenſe 5 com- 

ned by ſome ſupernume- 
e ENG ich an reren ve 
as but, nevertheleſs, & c. l;ke- 
iy long period, to give eaſe and 
pe breath, and where the conjunct 
f a ſentence are capable of being 


con unction, 


members 0 


berween them while a perion may count three. 
without confuſion, or interrupting the Tenſe 
of the reſt of the period, ; In Anatomy, the 
eateſt apd wideſt of all the ioteſtines. WH 
b CO'LONEL, S. [Fr. pronounced kulnet ; 
42 bello, Ital. derives by Skinner from co 


[enialis, Lat. the l-:der of a colony; and by 


pillar, or ſupport of an army] an offi er in 
the army who has the command in chief of 
4 regiment, Colonel lieute nant, is one who 


the king or other great perſonage, is colo- 
gel. Lieutenant colonel, is the ſecond officer of 


who commands in the abſence of the colo- 


00 %LONELSHIb, 8. the office of a co- 
lonel. „%% Cn Pau: 
To CO/LONISE, V. A. [f.om colony] to 
plant with inhabitants, to ſetile with people 
brought from ſome other place; to plant with 


colonies. | 


| COLONNADE, s. [colonna, Ital.] a pe- 


riſtyle of a circular form; or a ſeries of | 
piilars placed in a circle, and inſulated within- 
ide, Figuratively, any ſeries or range of 
T.... ͤ ESE 5 

CO'LONY, S. [colonia, Lat.] a body of 
people ſent from the mother country, to cul- 
Figura- 


born and coming from ſome other place, 
CO/LOPHONY, S. [from Colophon, a city. 
Vhence it is imported] a refinous ſubſtance 
prepared of turpentine boiled in water, and 
aſterwards dried ; gr from a ow evaporation 


fue. 5 . 
COLOQUUNTIDA, S. [colocynthus, Lat. 
from anoxic, of Xoicen, Or. the belly, 


the Levant, about the bigneſs of a large 
orange, of a golden colour; its inſide is full 
of kernels, which are taken out before it is 
pled, Both the pulp and ſeed are intolerably 


COL 


„med for diſorders in the eyes. |lonred ; dryed; marked or ſtained with an 
—_— 4 (from x, Gr, a member, | colour. | 7 
becauſe it ſeems to 

a perl 
« Grammar, a 


COLORA/TION, S. [coloratum, of coloro, 
Lat.] the art or practice of colouring or 
painting ; the ſtate of a thing coloured, Fi- 
guratively, colour or hue. 3 * 
COLORVFIC, Adj. [celorificus, Lat.] that 
which has the power of producing colours, or 
of colouring any body, | 


COLO/SSE, or COLOY/SSUS, 8. [Lat.] a 


Rhodes, made by Chares, was ſo high that 
ſhips could paſs, with full ſails, between 
its legs; its height was 126 feet; few people 
could fathom its thumb; is was overthrown 
by an earthquake after ſtanding 1360 years, 
and being found proftrate on the ground by 


loaded goo camels with the braſs of it. 

_ CO/LOUR, S. [celeur, Fr. color, Lat.] the 
diiferent ſenſations excited by the refracted 
rays of light, reflected on our eyes in a 
different manner, according to the different 


which bodies are Compoſed, In a popular or 


hue of the cheeks ; the tints or hues pro- 
duced by covering any ſurface with paint. 
the plural, an' enſign or flag, applied to 


the foot, that of the horſe being termed a 
flandard. 1 | 8 


ing; to bluſh. „ 1 
COLOURABLE, Adj. ſpecious, plauſible, 


action 


with different hues. 


priety and beau y. 


| which he diſpoſes his lights and ſhades, 


not any ways tinged ; white; tranſparent, 
COLT, S. [Sax. ] a young horſe that hag 
never been ridden, or broke, 


ſharping and waggery. 


Botany, the cacalia. 
CO/LT's-TOOTH, S. an imperfe& and 
ſuperfluous tooth in the mouth of a young 


inter, on which account it is called bitter a ple. 
COLOR ATE, AG, | c0-0ratius, pk ya 


horſe. Figuratively, an inclination to youth - 
5 „„ fo 3 


ſtatue of enormous fee ; that of Apollo at 


the Saracens, When they became maſters of 
the 10 and, was ſold by them to a Jew, who 


ze, ſhape, or ſituation of the particles of 


vulgar ſenſe, the different hue in which bodies 
appear to the eye. Figuratively, the roly 


Under colour, appearance, or pretence. In 


. To. CO'LQUR, V. A. [coloro, Lat.] to 
mark, or dye with ſome hue or tint. Figura- 
tively, to palliate, or excuſe ; to aflign ſome 
plauhble or ſpecious reaſon for an undertak- 


_ CO/LOURABLY, Adv. in a ſpecious or 
plauſible manner, wherein a falſe reaſon is aſ- 
figned, in order to palliate a bad intention or 
| COLOURED, Part. fireaked ; diverſified 
 CO/LOURING. S. that branch of painting 


) which teaches the proper diftribution of lights 
tiveiy, the country ſettled by a body of people] and ſhades, and laying the colours with pro- 
J y Y Ning mne P 


CO'LOURIST, S. a painter excellent in the 
tints he gives his pieces, and the manner in 


CO'LOURLESS, Adj, without any colour, 
Figuratively, a a 
raw, ignorant perſon ; a proper object for 


CO'LT's-FOOT, S. Lie bab, Teut.] in 5 
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880 
'CO/LTER, 8. [cultsys, Sax, kouter, Belg. 
colrro, Itel. culter, Lat.] the ſharp iron of a 
ploush, which breaks up the ground pe#hen- 


dicularly io the plough-ſhare, 
CO/LTISH, Adj. refembling a colt; wan- 


| 


q 


ton. | 
CO'LUMBARY, S. [colunbarium, Lat.] a 
place where doves or pigeons are kept; a 
dove cot, or pigeon-houle. | 
 CO'LUMBINE, S. [eolumbiza, Lat.] in 
| Bot- ny, the quilegia. x ; | a 
co LVM BINE, S. [columbinus, Lat.] in 
| Dying, 2 pale violer, or changeable dove-co- 
jour. Likewiſe the heroine, or chief female 
character in pantomime entertainments. 
CO'LUMN, S. [colunna, Lat.] in Archi- 
tecture, a round pillar made to ſupport or 
adorn a building. In War, a deep file or row 


* 


of troops or divifion of an army, marching at the 


fame time towards the ſame place, with 1ater- 
vals between them to prevent confuſion. In 
Printing, half a page, when the lines termi- 
nate in the middle of it, and begin again at the 
left-hand margin. When the lines are ſhorter, 
a page is ſometimes divided into three, four, 
or more of theſe columns, either by interſtices 
or black lines running between them; any 
collection of particles prefſing perpendicularl) 
on each other, and gravitating Jointly to the 
center, or the baſe by which they are ſup- 
ported. . ; | 
CoOLUMNAR, or COLUMNARIAN, 
Ai \ormed in the ſhap» of a column. 
 CUMLURES, S. fs word of two ſyllables 
frim cc-uri, Lat.] in Geography and Afﬀro- 
nomy, two great circles imagined to iaterſect 
each other at right angles, in the poles of 
the worlo, one of which paſſes through the 
 equinoCtiol points, Aries and Libra; the 
other through the ſolftitial points, Cancer 
and Capricorn; the latter determining the 
ſolſtices, and the former the equinoxes, and. 
as they divide the ecliptic into four equal 
ports, mare out the four ſeaſons of the year, 
and ihe four points of the compaſs, the points, 
where they interſect the ecliptic, being termed 
the cardinal points. | | 4x, 
COC Ma, S. [from xvz, Gr.] in Phyſick, 
a kinr of lethargy or ſlecpy diſeaſe, wherein 
2 perſon has 4 viclent propenſity to ſi:ep. 
COMATO'SE, Avi. lethargic z flcepy; 
or affected with a coma, | 
COMB, S. [from cemb, Sax. cam, Belg, | 
an inftrument made of horn, tortoiſe ſhell, or 
box, ſawed, through which the hair is pafec 
in order to cleanſe or adjuſt it; likewiſe an 
inftrument made of iron or ſtee! wires fixec 
_ upright on a piece of wood, through which 
flax, wool, or hemp is palled, to prepare 1: 
for ſpinning ; the top or creft ct a cock, ſo 
called from its reſembling the teeth of a comb; 
or from its being an ornament, and ther. 
derived from x:4tw, Gr. to adorn; the re 


| 


i 


COM 
ToCOMR, v. A, [ken:b, North 
caemben, Sax. coma, Lat, nun, Gr. 
or ſmooth the hair by paſſing a co 
it; to make wool or flax fit for 
paſſing it through a comb. 
To COMBAT, V. N. [combarrrs 
fight, generally applied to a gue] be 
where the perſons engage hand to han 
tively, to fight, Figuratively, tg 
Love combated by pride.“ 
COMBAT, S. [Fr.] a conteſt; a bat 
generally applied to an engagement wa 
ig pron] Gel, Figs, oe 
CO'MBATANT, 8. 
that fights with another; 
to a duel. Figurative! 
ler ſor any opinion, | 
CO*MBER, S. [from comb and wer, Sy 
a man] one who paſſeth wool through the 
comb, and prevareth it for the ſpinner, - 


COMBINATION, S. [from combine] n 
peculiar pur. 


union of private perſons for ſore 
Figuratively, union of qualities 


Drit, from 
] to chez 
md throy h 


_ 0 
4 fight 
d. he 
engage, 


combattant, Fr.] be 
ſometimes reſtrameg 
y, a Champion or flick. 


poſe. 
bodies; mixture, Union or aſſociaticn, Th 
plied to ideas. In Mathematics, the val. 
ation or different order in which any number 
of things may be diſpoſed. We wonder 4 
the multiplicity of words that are made out 
of the letters of the alphabet, in all the dj. | 
ferent languages of Europe, but our aſtonich. 
ment muſt increaſe when we recollect that tie 
four and twenty letters of the alphabet may 
be combined, 1, 391, 8,887, 252,900 
425,121 493,402, 200 different ways 
To CO/MBINE, V. A, to join together. 
Figuratively, to link together in unity, affe. 
tion, or concord, Neuterly, to join together 
applied to things. Figuratively, to unite in 
one body. To unite in Friendſhip, applied io 
erſopos. e 5 | 
CO*MBLESS, Adj. wanting a comb, with- 
out a comb, applied to a cock, _ 
 COMBU'S'P, Part. burnt. In Afronomy, 
applied to a planet, when eight one- half deg, 
diſtant from the ſun. | 5 
 COMBUY/STIBLE, adj [See COMBUST} 
that which may be burnt, or that which ea 
catches fire, Th | | 
COMBU/STIBLENESS, S. the quality 
catching fire eafily. _ | 
COMBU'STION, S 
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. [from combuſtum, it 
pine of comburo, Lat, combuſtion, Ft.] tht 
burning of ſeveral things together; confag - 
tion; conſumption by fire. Figurative) 
confuſion, noiſe, huiry, commotion, te- 
zuced by reſtleſs minds, either in moraldt 
politic?) affairs. | | FOUR 

To COME, v. N. [preter I came, or 6 
come, puticle come, from cen; SAX, cuinas 
>reter cam, Goth. lem, preter kom, Ill. bora, 
Belg. kommen, Teut. kommer, Dan. cod, Gt 
or, according to Skinner, xowetw, which, 1 
Herodotus and Euripides, implies the be 


ceptacles or hollow places in a bee-hive.' 
wheicia the honey is ſtored, from #4845, Or, 


C04 


to move from a diſtant to a nearer any 
| | | e. 


PT 
COM 
"FI to 3 thing or perſon; to approach, 
üer + to, or advance towards, T9 come 
nw be de publickly known or publiſhed, 
77 n as the commandment came abroad, 
_—_— xxxi. 5. To come to, to arrive at 
er To follow as a conſequence; to 
4 oe 17 come again, to come a ſecond 
3 return. To come at, to reach. To 
3 „to obtain, gain, or acquire. To come 
15 a be early enough to obtain a ſhare of 
thing alluding to the cuſtom in hunting, 
re thoſe dogs that are Now come in for no 
4" of the game. To come near, to ap- 
wech; to reſemble. To come off, to eſcape; 
to quit or fall from, or leave. His hat 
ane . To come on, to thrive, or grow; 
advance to combat. To come to, to agree or 
nent 3 to amount to, applied to arithmetic. 
J eme to himſelf, 8c. to recover from a 
fight, or a fit. To come wp with, to over. 
ute. © He came up with them at Oxford. 
b cent upen, to invade, attack, or ſeize unex- 

edly. <a 55 
clk, Interjection, implying an exhorta- 
on to attention, diſpatch, and courage, when 
ed ſinglyz; but when repeated, it implies a 
wat, permiſſion, ſuppoſition, or a tranſition 
tom the topic, which preceded, to avoid giv- 
Ins offence, 5 ; | RS 
COME/DIAN, S. Fromedien, Fr.] one who 
& on the ſtage, In a reſtrained ſenſe, ap- 
lied only to one who appears in a comedy 
hut in a more looſe ſenſe, any actor. 


uk 
If. | 
hh. 
the 
nay 


99, 


her, 
Focs 
ther 
e in 
ed t 


3 


am en, Gr. a village, and on, becauſe 
vas et firſt only a poem exhibited in villages] 
matic piece, repreſenting ſome diverting 
nalaftion, being an exact picture of common 
iſe, expoſing the faults of private perſons, in 
der to reuder them ridiculous and univerſal y 
j0ided, Obſcenity, and two great an affectation 
f reparter ſhould be 2voided by the writers in 
as branch of poetry, as one is oppoſite to 
he very end of theatrical repreſentations, and 
he other is inconfiſtent with the very eſſence 
comedy, which is to be an exact repreſen- 
F727 8 | 

| COUMELINESS, S. grace; handſomeneſs, 
nited with an appearance of dignity. 


with» 


1oMy, 
f deg. 


UST] 
 ealily 


lity c 


hed to that appearance Which excites reve- 


un, {t- ice, rather than love. Applied to things, 
. the bit Which is ſuitable to a perſon's age, or 
nflagne1 nition, conſiſtent with virtue, or agreeable 
ativelyy the rules of right reaſon, | | 

„ pb CO'MELY, Adv, in a graceful, becoming, 
noral df nd pleaſing a manner. | 


or bait 
cuinat, 
J. homer 
ah, Ot 
hich, 
e (am 
{4y2tion 


"we ground, applied to plants. 


01NAtON, 


COMEDY, S. [comedie, Fr, comedia, Lot. | 


CO'MELY, Adj. handſome, eraceful, ap- 


CO MER, 8. [from come and er, of ver, 
u a wan] that which ſoon grows, or riſcs 
A viſiter; a 
non who enters or ſettles in a place. To 
"e p one's ſelf to the firſl comers, is to em- 
ae any doctrine implicitly; and without ex- 


COM 
hairy ſtar, from coma, Lat, a hair] in Aſtros 
nomy, an opaque heavenly budy, like the 
planets, moving in its proper orbit, which is 
very excentric, having one of its foct in the 


center of the ſun, It is diſtinguiſhed not 
only by its orbit, but likewiſe by its appear- 
ance from the planets, as being bearded, 
tailed, and haired; bearded when eaſtward of 
the ſun, and its light marches before; 
tailed when weſtward of the ſun, and 
the train follows it; and haired when dia- 
metrically oppoſite to the ſan, having the 
earth between it, and all its tail hid, except- 
ing a few ſcattered rays. The orbits, of 
comets approaching near to a right line, in 
ſome parts therebf they go ſo near the ſun, 
that according to Sir Iſaac Newton's compu- 
tation, their beat is 2000 times as great as 
that of red hot iron. To this let it be added, 


are ſo far from being ſuch tremendous objects 
as they are eſteemed to be by the vulgar, and 


| talſely pretended to be by atheiſts, that their 


atmolpheres being dilated, rarified and diffuſed 
througn the celeſtial regions, may be attraQed 


their atmoſpheres, and by that means ſupply 


continual exhauſting, affect this and other 
planets; ſo that their revolutions, inſtead of 
being looked on as the harbingers of terror 


as is requiſite to prevent its deciy, and ſupply 
its inhabitants with ſuch things as are necellary 
de their exiſtence... + VVV 
COMETARIUM, S. [Lat.] a mathema- 
tical machine, repreſenting the method of a 
comet's revolution, es, ol 
which belongs or relates to a comet. 
CO'MFIT, S. [ confir, Fr. konjit, Belg. fro 
confect, of cenfectio, Lat.] a dry ſweet- meat; 
and drying it afterwards. 
COMEFUTURE, S. rom comfit, or confectio] 
a ſweetmeat. 5 . 
To COMFORT, v. A. [ conforter, Fr. 
confortare, Ital.] to ſtrengthen, excite, invigo- 


thing boldly by perſuaſions; to make a perſon 
grow chearful that is in ſorrow, by advice aad 
arguments, OT | 


COMFORT, S. [from the verb] ſupport, 


port under calamity and danger. 


having the power of leſſening diſtreſs, | 
CO'MFORTABLY, Adv. in a chearfel 

manner; in a manner free from dejection or 

deſpair, | | | 


eitbe 


COMET, 8. {comets, or cometes, Lat, 2 


mĩs- 


from the ſame great author, that theſe bodies 
down to the planets, become mingled with 
the deficiences which would otherwiſe, by 


and calamity, ſhould rather be eſteemed a 
friendly and benevolent viſit, wherein they be- 
ſtow ſuch preſents to every planet they paſs by, 


| CO/METARY, or COMETIC, Aci. that p 


any vegetable preſcrved by boiling it in ſugar, 


rate, enliven, or make a perſon undertake a 


aſſiſtance, or countenance; conſolation, or ſup- 


CO'MFORTABLE, Adj. receiving relief 
or ſupport in diſtreſs; affording conſolation, 


| CO'MFORTER, S. one that diminiſhes or 
| Ixilens the degiee of a perſon's ſorrow under 


-_ 


COM COM 
misfortunes ; one who ſtrengthens and ſupports] litary ſenſe, the power of overlookin 
the mind in miſery or danger, In Scripture, taking or annoying any place, lg, i 
applied as a title to the Holy Ghoſt, wherein COMMANDER, S. he that ha; the dz 
it Ggnifies not only a comforter, but likewiſe |tion of, or aw hority over others * Uree, 
an inſtructor, or adviſer. | litary ſenſe, a leader, chief, oe a2 2 . 

CO/MFORTLESS, Adj. without comfort, | paving beetle, or rammer, Jn we 
Without any thing to lighten the burden, or inſtrument, called likewiſe a gloſſoco, 
allay the ſenſation of misfortunes, applied uſed in moſt tough, ſtiong bodies ny, 
boti to perſons and things. p luxation has been of long continua eit z 

COMIC, or COMICAL, Adj. ſcomicus, COMMANDER, S. the exerci 
Lat. eomique, Fr. ] relating to, or fit for co | command, or tae office of a commande oy 
medy ; ridiculous, or cauſing mirih, either] Hiſtory, applied to a benefize or fixed . In 
from an unuſual aſſemblage of ideas ſeeming] belonging to a military ord er 


g | . | ; . * er, and confeneg 
inconfiſtent, or antic geſtures; and polite} on antient knights, who had 


Surgery, ah 


raillery. 1 | | fiderable ſervice to the order. one tome cop mea! 
CO/MICALLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner] COMMA/NDMENT, 8. command; Jeave 
2s to raiſe mirth, either by an afſocia:ion or] Fr.] an expreſs order to do or abſtain fro * 3 
aſſemblage of ideas ſeemingly incon ſiſtent; thing. When it orders any thing to ws time 
| by polite or good-natured raillery, or by ſome| it is named a poſitive command; but Ke ; 
odd and antic geſture ; after the manuer of a} forbids the doing a thing, it is then 8 , a 
- comedy. | Tt | | negative command, The precepts of the * mon 
_ = CO/MICALNESS, S. that quality by|loyve, ſo called by way of eminenee "I C 
Fiche a thing appears odd or ridiculous, and containing in a conciſe manner, the . - 
raiſes mirih in the mind. 1 | Jour duty to God and man. equa 
| CO/MING, S. the ad of moving towards | COMMATERIA/LITY, S. of the fim 1 
a perſon or plece; approach; preſence, or] matter or ſubſtance with another; reſerabluc man 
arrival; the preſence of a thizg, which was] to ſomething in its matter or ſubſtance, | mea 
abſer.t ſome time before. Coming in, the pro-} COMME MOR ABLE, Adj, [comment Mall 
duct of a perſon's eſtate, penſion, falary, or Lat.] deſerving to be mentioned with . 25 
duſineſs. 1 | | and reverence; worthy to be celebrates and x 
COMING, Part. [from come] applied to] kept in remembrance, | of, 
the inclination, propenſity, or affection; fond; | COMMEMORA'TION, 8. the doing men 
forward; eaſily complying. Applied to time, | ſomething in order to preſerye the remen, ; 
fomething not preſent ; ſomething future. -j brance of any perſon or thing, Lat. 
 COMITIAL, Adj, [from comitia, Lat.]J) COMMEMO'RATIVE, Adj, tending ui © 
| relating or belonging to an ailembly, applied preſerve the remembrance of any perſon gt f 
peculiarly to that of the Romans. oO ou eg aaa yg 
CO'MMA, S. [x244z, Gr. the leaſt part] To COMMENCE, V. N. commerce, Fr 11 
or fragment of 2 diſcourſe, from nome, to] to begin; to take its beginning; to aſſume 
cut off] in Grammar, a pauſe, or top, marked] new character which it never did before, . * 
thus („) uſed todifticguiſh ſuch members of a plied to perſons and thing. 0 
diſcourſe from each other wherein there is a] To COMME ND, V. A. [| commends, Lat. 
verb, and nominative caſe, feveral nouus ad- to repreſent a perſon as poſſeſſed of choſe vi E 
jective, or ſubſtantives, in tke ſame ſentence, tues that demand notice, approbation, al 0 
not joined by a. conjunction, and where theſeſteem; to praiſe; to deliver or enuuſt wil 0! 
fenſe is not complete. In Mufic, the ſmalleſt | contidence, and full aſſurance of proteſlio N 
of all the ſenſible intervals of tune, ſeldom |*© To thee I do commend my watchful ſoul 


uſed but in theory, to ſhew the juſtneſs of the|Shak, To deſire to be mentioned in a kin 

concords, and is about the ninth part of a] and reſpe&tful mannerr oo tes 
tone, or interval, whereby a perfect ſemitone, COMME ND ABLE, Adj. worthy ofpratk 
or tone, ſurpaſſes an imperfe& one. In Na- |} COMME'NDABLY, Adv. in a mann 

tural Hiſtory, a very beautiful moth, ſo called worthy of commendation,  _ 
from its having a white mark on one vf its COMME'NDAM, S. [ commende, low Lat 
wings, in the form of this point. ſin Canons, à vacant benefice which is pr 
To COMMA'ND, V. A. commander, Fr. to a perſon to ſupply till ſome other perſon 


commandare, Ital.] to order, including the idea preſented or named to it. | S 
of authority; to keep. in ſubjeCtion ; to oblige COMMENDATORY, S. one who hol 7 
a perſon to perform any thing. Figuratively, |a living in commendam. «© _.. b 
to arrogate or claim by mere force; to over-| COMMENDA'TION, S. a favourabk 4 
look; to be fituated above any place, ſo as to] preſentation of a perſon's good quslilis 0 
be able to look into, or annoyit. && [praiſe ; recommendatiou ; a meſſage ol 1... 
COMMAND, S. [from the verb] autho-|neſs.. 13 1 1 
rity or power. Figuratively, the exerciſe of COMME/NDATORY, Adj. thit whit 0 
th 


authority, or enforcing obedience. In a Mi- POR er engages notice, eller! 
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tobation, from a favourable diſplay of good 
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galities 
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COM 


containing praiſe. a 
MED ND ER, S. one who praiſes, or 
«(lays the virtues of another, in order to 
an. him eſteemed and beloved. 
O VIMENSA“LII Y,S.[commenſalis, Lat.] 
the at of eating, 
table with another. 0 W 
cCOMMENSUR ABVLITY, S. [from com 
i able] the capacity of being meaſured by 
lane common mealure or ſtandard. 
darts Lat. ] in Geometry, having 
ume common aliquot part; or which may be 
nexfured by ſome common meaſure, ſo. as to 
leaye no temainder. Thus a foot and a yard 
art cmmenſurable, becauſe. an inch taken 12 
times is a foot, and 36 times a yard. 
To COMME/NSURATE, V. A. [from 
in and menſura, Lat. | to reduce to one com- 
on meaſure ; to extend as far as. 
COMME/NSUR ATE, Part. [from the 
rerd] reducible to one common meaſure; 
cu; proportionate; as extenſive. 3 | 
COMME'NSUR ATELY, Adv. in ſuch a 
manner as to be meaſured by ſome common 


(0 


miinder; with a capacity of meaſuring or 
king meaſured by another equally extenſive. 

COMMENSUR A”TION, S. the reduction 
of, or meaſuring a thing by iome common 
meaſure ; proportion. | 


or ex und. 

COMMENT, S 
or annotations, in order to explain an author; 
expoſition 3 explanation; remark. 


a continued and critical explanation of the 
ſenſe of an author, | 5 | 
COMMENTA/TOR, S. [from comment ] 
one who writes remarks, notes, or explana- 
tions of an author, _ . 
COMME/NTER. See COM 
8 mY 
COMMENTI'T 


uny exiſtence, but in tae brain. 


or fitting to eat, at the ſame | 


MMENSURABLE, Adj. [ from con | 


' To COMMENT, v. N. [commentor, | 
lat] to write notes; to explain, interpret, | 


[from the verb] notes 


COMMENTARY,S. [commentarius, Lat.] | 


MENTA-| 


IOUS, Adj. comment itius, 
a | invented ; forged; fctitious; without 


COMMERCE, S. [commercium, Lat.] the 


COM 


puniſhment or vengeance for any crime; an 


office of the church, containing the threaten- 
ings denounced againſt any breach of the di- 
vine laws, and recited on Aſh-Wedneſday. 
COMMIN A”TORY, Adj. applied to Laws, 
a clauſe in any Jaw or edit, importing a pu- 
niſhment for the breach or violation of it. 
COMMUNUBLE, Adj. [from comminus, 
Lat.] that which may be broken, powdered, 
or reduced into ſmall parts, | 
COMMUNUTION)S. the act of reducing 
into ſmall particles, either by grinding, pow- 
dering, breaking, or chewing. "2 
COMMUSERABLE, Adj. {from commiſc- 
ror, Lat.] that which deſerves, or is an ob- 
ject of pity and relief; ſhewing pity and com- 
paſſion to perſons in diſtreſs, TIES 
To COMMUVSERATE, V. A. [commiſera- 
tus. part, of commiſeror, Lat. | to pity; to com- 
paſſionate. | 
COMMHISERATTION, 8. [commiſeratus, 
Lat.] a nder, ſympathizing, and affectionats 
regard for thofe in diſtreſs... eee. 
CO'MMISSARY, S. an officer commiſ- 
ſioned occaſionally for a certain purpoſe; a 


on {delegate or deputy. In Church Government, 
meaſure or ſtandard, without leaving a re- 


one who exerciſes eccleſiaſtical juriſdition im 
ſuch places as are at a conſiderable diſtance 
from the biſhop's ſee. In the army, a commiſ- 
ſary general of the muſters, is one who takes 
a view of the numbers or ſtrength of every re- 
giment, ſees that the horſe be well mounted, 
and that the nen be well clothed, and accou- 
tred. Commiſjary general of proviſions, fur- 
niſhes the army with every thing neceſſary 
W „„ 
CO MMISSION, S. [commiſſur, ſupine of 
committo, Lat, ] the act of entruſting any per- 
(on, or the empl:y.ng him to tranſact a thing 
for one's ſelf; the ſum allowed or demanded 
for ſelling or buying, c. for another; a war- 
rant for the exerciſe of any office. In Divinity, 
the actual periorming of ſome action forbidden 
by the Scriptures, diſtinguiſhed from fins: of 
omiſſion, which are barely the not performing. 
ſomethipg evjoined ; charge, office, or em- 
ployment. A Commiſſion of bankruptcy, is 
made out under the great ſeal, and directed to 
ſeveral perſons to enquire into the ſeveral cir- 
cumſtances of a perſon that is broke, and to 


nchange of commodities, or the buying and 


order to gain profit, and increaſe the con- 
entencies of life. Commerce is uſed figurative- 
}, for intercourſe of any kind. | 
Ng to trade or commerce. 
ToCO/MMIGRATE, v. 
body, or with one common conſent, from 
te country to another, 3 

n S. [from commi- 
ate 
3 Or animals from 


CO MMIN AIO 


one country to another. 
N, S. [comminatio, Lat.) 


fling merchandize both at home and at road, 


COMME/RCIAL, Adj. belonging or relot- 


A. to move in| 


the remoyal of a large number of per- 


act according to the particular laws made in 
that caſe, | | | LY 
To COMMUYSSION, V. A. to authorize, 
empower, appoint, or give a perſon authori:y 
| to diſcharge an office. 5 | 4 
COMMISSIONER, S. one whoſe name 
is inſerted in any warrant for the diſcharge of 
a public office; one empowered to act in a par- 


| ticular quality by patent, or warrant. 


_ CO'MMISSURE, 8. [commiſſura, Lat.] a 
joint; or a place where two bodies, cr the 
parts of an animal body, are joined toge- 

ther. | | 


hrezt; a declaration or denunciation of 


To COMMUT, v. A. ſ{commitro, Lat.] 
to iatruſt, or truſt a perſon 3 to ſad a perſon 
| | ED 70 


© advantage. In Commerce, wares, goods, mer- 


more ſail of ſhips are in company, the eldeſt 


CON 


| topriſon; to perform, act, or perpetrate ſome 
crime or fault, | 


COMMUITABLE, Adj. [from commit | 
hable to be committed; an object worthy of 
impriſonment. | 

COMMUTMENT, S. the act of ſending 
2 perſon to priſon ; the ſtate of a perſon in 
riſon | OED 
CO'MMITTEE, S. a number of perſons to 
whom the conſideration or examination of an 
affair is referred. 

TO cOM MIT x, V. A, [commixtus, Lat.] 
to mix, blend or join ſeveral things together, 
or into one maſs. N | 

COMMO'DE, S. the head-dreſs of a wo- 
man. | 

COMMOY/DIOUS, Adj. f[commodus, Lat. 
commode, Fr.] the ſuitableneſs of a thing to 
any particular purpoſe; free from any hin 
drance or obſtruction; convenient; ſeaſonable, 
or ſuitable ; ſpacious, well contrived, applied 
to buildings. . I 

COMMO/DIOUSLY, Adv. in 2 conver.1-nt 
manner, applied to fituation, Enjoying the 
neceſſaries and comforts of life, applied to con- 
dition. © To paſs commodinuſly this life.“ Fit- 
ted or fuited to any particuiar end or view. 
COMMODIOUSNESS, S. the fitneſs or 
ſuitableneſs of a thing to any end; advantage, 
COMMO DIT, S. f[commodire, Fr. com- 
moditas, Lat. | conveniency, profit, intereſt, or 


cCchandize, or that which is the object of 
wee = - -: 5 N 
COMMODO RE, S. in the Navy, an un- 
der-admiral, or perſon commiſſioned to com- 
mand a ſquadron of ſhips, When three or 


captain aſſumes this poſt, and has this title. 
COMMON, Adj. [commun, Fr. communis, 
Lat.] that which is enjoyed by different ſpecies 
of animals; belonging equally to more than 
one; the property of no perſon; without a 


_ proprietor or poſſeſſor; vulgar; mean; trif. 


ling; frequently ſeen; uſual; eaſily to be had; 
of little value; gencral ; public ; intended for 
the uſes of every body. A common ab man, not 
confined to one perſon, but proſtituted to any 
one, In Grammar, pplied to ſuch verbs as 
ſignify both action or paſſion, Applied to 
nouns, ſuch as ſignity both ſexes under one 
term, as parent ſignifies both father and mo- 
. | „ 
COMRION, S. an open field, free for any 
 Inhabitant of the lordſhip wherein the common 
lies to graze his cattle in. 5 95 
To CO/MMON, V. N. to enjoy a right 
of paſiure in an open field in conjunction with 
others. . 
COMMONABLE, Adj. that which may 
become open or free, applied to ground, 


CO/MMONAGE, S. | from common] in 


Law, the right of peſture in a common : of | odo. | 


COM 


of uſing any thing equally and together OY 


{ others. 


COMMO'NALTY, S. [communay: x 
the people of the lower rank the ws 5 
people. Figuratively, the major part, or wo 
of mankind, © The commonalty bent ” 
cord of the God of gods.“ Hooker, * 
COMMO'NER, =. one of the com 
people; one of low rank; a perſon who wy 
no titles; one who has a ſeat in the houſ ; 
commons, In Law, one who has a joint b n 
to paflure, Sc. in an open field, In 5 
Univerſity, one who weats a ſqua 
a taſſel when under- graduate, is of 2 rank b 
tween a battler and gentleman commoner 4 
eats at the common table. Applied to * 
man, a lewd perſon, or proſtitute, A publi 
commoner.” Shakeſp. ; 
CO/MMONLY, Adv. generally ; frequent, 
ly ; uſually. | 7 
tition ; participation among, or application tg 
ſeveral. VV 
To COMMO/N-PLACE, v. A. to reduce 
to, and tranſcribe under general heads, 
COMMON-PLACE-BOOK, 8. 2 ho 


betically, or reduced to general heeds, in ider 
to aſſiſt a perſon's memory, or enable him ty 
any topic he wants. 85 

CO/MMON-PLEAS, S. the king's court 
now held at Weſtminſter, but formerly more. 
able: it was erected at the time that Henry 
III. granted the great charter, In 'perfonal 
and mixed actions, it has a concurrent juif. 


cognizance of the pleas of the crown; the x 


Pleas, who is aſſiſted by three other judges 
all of them created by letters patent from th 
king. | „„ 
COMM O / Ns, S. the vulgar; the lowe 
ſort of people; the lower houſe of parliament 
confiſting of members choſen by the people 
A portion of food or victuals uſually eaten 
one meal, ſo called at the univerſities. 
COMMON WE AL, or ComMoNwzalTy 
S. in its primary ſenſe, uſed in Law, the com 
mon good; a regular form of government d 
policy, eſtabliſhed by common conſent ; afar 
of government, in which the ſupreme pong 
ts lodged in the people; a republic; a demd 
cracy.” $ N 15 
COMMO!TION, 8. [commotio, Lat.] U 
mult, diſturbance, ſedition, diſorder or col 
fuſion, ariſing from the turbulent diſpoltil 
of its members, applied to a ſtate. Figut 
tively, inward confuſion or violence; dilard 
of mind; perturbation ; a violent moneh! 
agitation, The commotion of the water 


> 


fiſhing in another perſon's w er; or of digging 
turf in the grchnd of another ; the joint right 


To COMMUNE, v. A. [commu 
7 Lat.] to converſe; to talk pan 


re Cap wi 


CO'M MONNESS, S. frequency, or repe. 


wherein things or extracts are recorded alphz. 


ſupply himſelf with any euriqus obſervationoy 


dition with the King's Bench; but has ng 


tions come hither by originals; the chief judeg 
is called, Lord Chief Fuſtice of the Commis 


parta 
je con 
per, 
(0) 
fernt 
the 
ricip 
zppre 
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COM COM 
eatiments mutually to each other. together; to league or enter into a bargain. 

at MUNICABULITY, S. [from com- CO/MPACT, Adj. [from the verb] cloſe, 
(0M j open or generous diſpoſition, denſc, and heavy; having few pores, and thoſe 
ale 5 erſon is willing to impart his very ſmall. Applied to Stile, conciſe, ot con- 
whered * another; the poſſibility or power] taining much matter in few words. 
ſatiments arted or Communicated to ano- | COMPA/CTNESS,S, firmneſs; herdneſs; 
j being pen 755 | denfity. 1 
he uMoNICABLE, Adi. Fr. Ithat which COMPA'CTLY, Adv. in a cloſe, neat 
(0 me the property of, or be related or manner, on | | | 
i ban „nother; uſed with 70. COMPACT URE, S. the manner in which 
MC / NIC ATE, . [ commu- any thing is joined; a joint or joining, | 
"Lat to impart to another; to malze COMPA'GES, \. F [Lat.] a compoſition 
ht 2 joint partaker with ourſelves; to for ſyſtem wherein ſeveral things are joined or 
5 deſtowa poſſeſſion; to diſcover one's united. | 
un ee, knowledge to another. Neu | COMPAGINA/TION, S. union, or join- 
buten Theology, to receive the ſacrament | ing of ſeveral parts together. | 
6 | ard's-Supper 3 to be connected or join- | COMPA/NION, S. ¶compagnon, Fr, com- 
10 ſomething common with another. |pagro, Ital.] one with whom a perſon fre- 
The bouſes communicate.”” © The | canals | quently converſes, or with whom he is gene- 
amuricate wich one another rally ons . , NS 
"{UNICA/TION, S. [Fr.] applied COMPA/NIONABLE, Adj. fit for che 
\(rence, the act of imparting, diſcovering, | company of others; agreeable 3 ſociable, _ 
eating. A common inlet, or paſlage, COMP. NIONSHIP, S. a body of men 
ning from one place to another; the mutual forming one company; fellowſhip or aſſocla- 
llligence kept up between perſons or places; tion 
amerſation, conference, or imparting a per-“ COMPANY, S. [compagnie, Fr, compag- 
ſentiments in mutual diſcourſe, ma, Ital. See ACCOMPANY] ſeveral per- 
(OUMUNICATIVENESS, S. readineſs ſons aſſembled in the fame room, either for 
tmnarting benefits or knowledge to others, | converſation, or mutual entertainment; ſeve- 
(MMU/NION, S. { communio, Lat.] ral perſons united together to carry on one ge- 
| terecurſe ; feliowſhip 3 common poſſeſſion ; | neral and common deſign; a number of perſons 
un, qrtaking of the ſame thing. In Divinity, | united or incorporated by fome charter; a body 
ove common or public celebration of the Lord's | corporate; a corporation. In War, a ſmall bo- 


19} 


II En — — r F 
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© S 
2 9 * 


7 


4; to bare 


znry poet, | 5 dy of infantry under one captain, In the Ma- 
ſonal WMMUNITY, S. [communitas, Lat.] ajrine, a number of merchants ſhips going the 
juil. nemment ; a body of people united togetier {.me voyage, and mutually bound, by charter- 
28 ng the ame form of government; common | party, to ſtand by and defend each other. 72 
le 20 ricipation, poſſeſſion, or enjoyment, oppoſed | bear or teep company, is to go with a perſon, or 


pig gpropriation. 3 viſit him often. 8 ES „ 
ner. (MUMUT ABILITY, S. [See COM-| To CO/MPANY, V. A. ſrom the noun} 


vagez ITABLE] the quality of being the proper] to be often in a perſon's preſence; to go or 1 
m th jt of interchange, or of being capable of —_ with a perſon; to attend; to aſſociate Co. 
| bange. CCC SAR. CEE: Vs . 

> lowe (OMMU/TABLE, Adj. [from commute] | CO/MPARABLE, Adj. worthy to be com- 

amentj alteration or change of diſpoſition or ſenti- | pared z equal to, or reſembling. - 

people its, applied to the mind. A change off CO'MPARABLY, Ade. in ſuch a manner 

eaten ! nor quality, applied to bodies; the giving | as is worthy of compariſon ; in 2 comparative. 


tbing in exchange for another; the act of | manner, | : | 
ALTA lituting a pecuniary for a corporal puniſh-] COMPARA/TES, [comparata, Lat.] in 
he com it; ranſom, or redemption. 5 Logic, the terms or ſubjects of a compariſon; 
raent 0 WMMU/TATIVE, Adj. | commutatus, the two things between which a compariſun is 
32 ft Inlating to exchange. Cenimutative ju- formed. „ 1 5 85 
ne pong „ u that which is exerciſed in trade, and] COMPA'RATIVE, Adj. [c:mparatify, or 
2 dem oſed to fraud or extortion in buying or] comparative, Fr.comparativus, Lat.] that which 
lp, | reſults merelyftom a compariſon with another; 


| f / Fs: . jo > "How \ 
Lat.] U oCUMMUTE, V. A. [ commuto, Lat. || that which has the power of forming a com- | 
et or C00 „bange; to put one ching in the place or | pariſon, or comparing two things 0! ideas to- 


iſpoſtiol ter; to buy off, or ranſom. gether, in order to find out th ir reſemblance 

_*Figur ACT, S. {trom cen and factum, | or difference. In Grammar, the comparatise 
; diſors J baigain or agicement entered into be- | degree, wherein two or more ideas are compar- 

motion n tuo or more patties; a contract. ſed together, and the difference either ia ex- 

je wet oCOMPA/CT, V. A. ſcompactum, ſu-} ceſs or diminution is expreſſed. 


> 
- * += mn 
* » PC - 
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0 Onfpingo, Lat] to unite or juin to-] COMPA/RATIVELY, Adr. in a com- f! 
any Suh to conſolidate, or render ſo. barative mager; according TO the diſtance or 4 
ether; ktethng the particles of a body clol. likengis found from comparing. 


10 | To 


formation of an adjective though the vari- 


fer, foie. 


to divide, or lay down a general detign or plan, 


C0oOMPARTIMENT, S. [Fr.] a &efign 
compoſed of different figures, diſpoied with 
ſymmetry, either as ornaments of a patterre, 
cieling, or picture; a diviſion of a picture, or | 


veral parts or diviſions of any plan or deſign. 
Figuratively, the part of any plan. In Archi- 


the whole ground plot of an edifice into rooms 


a deſign. 


or limit; incloſure. In Muſic, the power of 


matical inſtrument, conſiſting of two branch- 
es, faſtened together at the top by a pivot, 


COM 
To COMPARE, V. A. [comparo, Lat.] 


ſure of another ; to liken, When the compa- | 


riſon intends only an illuſtration of a thing by | with ſorrow or pain, on viewing the ly affegy 
its likeneſs, then to and wn!o is uſed before the | and diſtreſſes of others, 


thing brought by way of illuſtration, ** Solon 


compared the people unts the ſea. Bac. Put f the adjettive] to pity, and be moved 
when per ſons or things are compared together, | row at the ſufferings of others. 


to diſcover in what they agree, or diſagree, or 


their relative proportions, then 20. is uſed. ing, tender, and ſympathizing manger 
If he compares his tranſlation wir the origi- | ' 
nal.“ Sped?. No. 229. 


ſtate of a thing compared. In Grammar, the 


ous degrees in which the fignification of the 
poſitive is heightened or diminiſhed, as ſoft, 


To COMPART, v. A. [cempartir, Fr. 
in all its different parts, diviſions, or ſub-di- | 
viſions. Vw 


P 
COMPARTITION, S. [from compart |] 
the act of comparting or laying down rh ſe- 


tecture, the uſeful and gracetul diſtribution of 


of office, of reception, and entertainment. 
COMPA'RTMENT, S. [Ste COM. 
PARTIMENT] a diviſion or ſeparate part of 
To CO'MPASS, V. A. fcompaſſer, Fr. 
compaſſere, Ital.] to ſurround; to inclole ; to 
ſtand round in a ring; to beſieꝑe or block up; 
to graſp or incloſe in the arms; to obtain, at- 
tain, ſecure, or have. . 
COMPASS, S. orbit; revolution; extent 


the voice, or cf an inſtrument, to ſound any 
particular note. An inſtrument conſiſting of 
a box, including a magnetical needle, which 
points towards the North, and is uſed by ma- 
rineers to ſteer their ſhips. Compaſſes, a ma he- 


about which they move as on a centre, and 
ate uſed in taking diſtances, drawing circles, 
aed in working problems in the mathematics. 


Aim, Part. of patior, Lat, to 
to bring two or more things togetber, in order, polition of mind which inclines 
by an inſpection of them, to find in what they | miſeries of others with the ſame 
agree or differ; to apply one thing as the mea- row as if they were dur own, 


8 | conſiſtency; the power or poſſibilit 
COMPARE, S. [from the verb] the fate | ing in the fame ſubject, br at the 
of being compared; likene's; estimate or|agreement. 

judgment formed on comparion ; the poſſibili- 
ty of being compared. Beyond compare,” | fit for; ſuitable to; becoming or apreeable tg 
Milton. ; 5 ö 
COMPA/YRISON, S8. [comparaiſon, Fr.] [agreeing with. 
judging of the difference of two things, by ex- 
amiring, or comparing them together. The as to be applicable to the ſame ſubject 


in rank; an aſſociate, or companion, 


CO M 
ſuffer] a8 
us to fer! the 
pain and (Q, 


COMPA/SSIONATE, Ati. ea 


Calamnitieg 
To COMPA'SSIONATE, v. a, f. 

+ [from 
With {y, 


COMPA/SSIONATELY, Ady, in: N 


COMPATIBAILIT V, S. from con pa 
V df coexiſt 
ſame time; 


COMPA'TIBLE, Adj. confitent with 


COMPA'TiBLENESS, 5. the quality of 


COMPA/TIBLY, Adv, fitly ; fuitath, , 
exiſt in it at the ſame time, _— 
 COMPA/ TRIOT, S. [compatrixe, Fi 
one of the ſame country. bh 
COMPE/ER, S. [compere, Fr.] an equi 


To COMPE'ER, V. A. ſtrom the now] 
to be equal with in any quality; to match. 
To COMPEL, V. A. [compell, Lit. 
make a perſon do cr refrain from ſome 20 
torce; to extort by force, uſed with m,! 
fore the perfon ſuffering the violence, ® (a 
fel from each the ſixth part.” Shak, 
 COMPE'LLABLE, Adj. thet which m 
JJ 8 
COMFE'LLER, S. he that makes! 
ſon do or refrain from an action by force, 
COMPE/NDIOUS. Adj, conciſe; hi 
or containing much in few words, applet 
tile, Near or thort, applied to travelling, 
COMPE/NDIOUSLY, Adv, ia a fhurt 
conciſe manner YR WO: 

_ COMPE/NDIOQUSNESS, S. brei 
ſhortneſs ; the quality of cont-ining much 
a ſhort ſpace, or performing much in a 
t me. REES 
COMPE'NDIUM, S. [Lat.] an abnd 
ment of a diſcourſe; a ſhort or concile mil 
of writing on any ſubjet, _ 


- COMPE/NSABLE, Adj [fiom of 
Lat.] that for which an equivalent nf 
made; that which may be recompenied. 
To COMPENSA'TE, V. A. [cn 
Lat.] to make amends for; to counter 
to counterballance. _ | 
COMPENSATION, 8. (See 00 
PENSATE] amends; recompence; # 
of equal value to another; an equivalent 
COMPE/NSATIVE, Adj. that whichd 
enſates, - i 
COMPETENCE, or COMPETIR 
S. [cempetens, Lat.] ſuch a quantity UL 


COMPA'/SSION, S. [Fr. from con and 9 without ſuperſtuity; ſuch al 
| | | 


COM 
ſupply the heceffaries of life, 


tto 
ps is ſufficien ty on one ſide, and afflu- 


»nd is between ia 


ers 
oe TENT, Adj. Cor peters, Lat. ] 


dle; proportionable 3 * ſufficient in num- 
- cih, or pawer, to any undertaking; 
terte; ; 9955 ot fit for; conſiſtent with; 


Ki FENTLY, Adv, properly ; ſuffi 
without excels or de fe 
ict COMPETITION, S. the epdeavouting to 
zun pet in oppoſition, t to another; ri- 
conteſt; opp,Htion. 
conbTir OR, S. from con 1 and Petiter, 
Lat, 7 one who claims ur engeavours to gain @ 
io: - KEY to WS. 3 a rival. 
ATION, S. from cempilatum, 
ſup pn oy Sahl Lat. ] a co etion from vari- 
"authors ; ; an aflembl-ge or maſs of things 
D fo ether. | 
bop OMPPLE, V. A. lane Lat.] to 
frm ar collect from various authors, Figu 


yalty 5 


4 * of various eircumſtances or in- 

equal 
| COMPILER, 8. a collector; one he 

0un} tonpoles a work from various authors. 


ch. COMPLA/CENCE, or COMPL 4 CEN. 
k. 
alt | 
mn, | 
4 probation 3 or in contemplating ſomething, 
tee, on account of its amiableneſs, produces 
ch m oy ; the cauſe of joy, or rational pleaſure and 
| isfaRtion ; a gentcel addreſs which beſpeaks 
F pprobation, and cauſes pleeſure 3 civility, 
ee, ae, politeneſs, applied to behaviour. 
Ul COMPLA'CENT, Ad), [ complacens, Lat.} 
? 

pplied Fable; kind; civil; polite, 

el110g, To COMPL AY IN, ORE  [plaindre, 
: hurt .] to find fault with 3 to charge a perſon) 
| th having been guilty of ſome crime. Ac 

renity ly, to weep, lament, or bewail, . 

moch COMpLA “INT, 8. [ Plainte, Fr.] a 
n a bournful repreſenta ion of injuries or pain; 
ef; the act of finding fault with any thing. 


a abrilf female, the cauſe of difſatisfaCion, or 
ile Mell mplelaing. 


5 Lat. J a ſatisfaction ariſing in the mind on 


natively, to write 3 to compoſe; to ſorm trom 


V, S. {complacens, Lat. ſrom con, and pla- 


iexing ſome action which 1s worthy of its“ 


of a circle, what it wants of go degrees. fa 
Navigation, applied to a courſe, what it wants 
of go deg. 8 points, or a quarter of a circles 
In A ſtronomy, the diſtance of a far from the 
zenith, In Fortification, applied to. a cuttia, 
that part of the interior ſide, which makes a 
demigoręe; and applied to a line of defence, 
the remainder of the line, after taking away 
the angle of the flink. In Arithmetic, AP? 
plied to a logarithm, what it wanis' o 
10,000,000, . 

COMPLETE, Adj. [ completus,, Lat. from 
campleo, Lat. to fill up] finiſhed; perfect; 
wanting nothing; without deine ended; 
concluded. 

To COMPLETE, v. A. to perfect 3 to 
finiſh 4 to anſwer perfediy. 


in a perfect manner. 


quality which implies a thing to be futhed 
| without defect. | 


exiſtence of ſome circumſtance predicted; 
whereby every part of a prophecy is fulfilled ; 
accompliſhment ; the greateſt heignt, or you 
fect tate. | 

CO'MPLEX, 8. [from the adjeAtive] a got« 
lection, ſummary, or the whole of a ching; 
conſiſting of ſeveral parts. | 
COMPLEX, Adj. [Lat.] compounded s 


particulars, 


containing a Way of circumſtances-of Parr 
ticulars. 

COMPLEXION, 8. [complexia, 137.1 the 
containing or ranging ſeveral particulars dif- 
ferent from each other; the colour of the out- 
ward paris of the body, particularly that of the 
countenance: In Phyſic, the temperature, 
habit or diſpoſition of the body. A ſangi ine 
complexion, is that of hot or warm pertons, 
and is 0 called from tbe blood's being Mavens 
to be more predominant in ſuch; 


ly on tbe habit or temper2ture of the body. 
| COMPLEXIONALLY, Ade, by com- 


COMPLAIS A NCE, 35 [Fr. I- a civil . plexion, or by the habit of the body, or Pen? 


n cot I110ur, whereby a a perſon complies with the minaney of ſome df the fluids. 


ent mi om of another, in order to inünuate 


«nid, Bfelf into his eſteem and fayour, © 


eam. Adj, [Fr] ] civil; po- 


ounien e; endeavouring to plete. 
COMPLAYIS 3N [LY, Adu, in 2 civil, 
see (0 ad, condeſcending, and Pale manner. 


ce; al To CO! PLAN A/ TE, or COMPLA'NE, |. 


1valent A, [from con and planus Lat. ] to level, 
t which mike ſmogth and flat, “ The vertebræ o. 


PETIN — "2 De/ lam. 


ity ueber, S. Feompleyrenturs, Lat 1 1 


Cuch ai | which pettects or completes any thing ; 


CQMPLE'XLY, Adv. ina compaent man- 


rent from each other. 


uniting one ....ae wich others. 


performance of a. ching requeſted; cpndeſcend- 
ing lo ter to the humours of a per a, es lo 
do every thing he can deſire, or expect; con- 


u, complete, and requifite quantity or [deſcenfion, 


105 1 In Aran l ed to the arch | 


COMPLVANT, Part.” from con pl iy felt 
R ing 


- 


COMPLETELY, Adv, perſeAtly ; folly z 
COMPLETENESS, 8. perſeQion; 4 


COMPLETION. 8. [completur Lat.] che 


conſiſting of ſeveral parts z including ſeveral : 


COMPLE'XEDNESS, 8. compoſition 3 


COMPLE/XIONAL, Adj. depending me were · 


ner; conſiſtinz of leveral particulars, oppoſed 


5 
MPLEXNESS, S. the ſtate or quality of | 
being compo'ed of - ſeveral particutune- difte- | 


COMPLEYURE, g. the compounding « or 


COMPLI' ANCE, 8. [from comply] the 
neck and back- bone are made mort and l yieidiog conſent to athing p: opoſed 5 the ready 


— — — 


. — 
— ny - * 


c 422 — 3 . 
” — OR WR SOD > — 
* + — 


—v—y— — — — — —— — _s 8 
: — 1 
3 . 
» 


. 


COM | COM 


ing to the touch; bending with any force ; | leftion, order or diſpoſition of the 3, 
yielding, condeſcending, 3 COMPO'SED, Part. calm, ſerious bein, 
To COMPLICATE, v. A. [complice, | undiſturbed, n 
Lat.] to join or add one thing or action to COMPO'SEDLY, Adv. in: calm, ſer; 
another; to unite by wrapping one thing in ſerene, or ſedate manner; free from 10 . 
another; to compoſe or make a whole, by the |turbation or confuſion, | Fe 
uniting of ſeveral things different from each | C OMPO/SEDNESS, S. ſedateneſs ; ei 
other. | neſs; tranquility of mind; a freedom e 0 a 
COMPLICATE, Adj. compounded of a [diſturbance or diſorder, applied to the N 
variety of parts. 9 | COMP O'SER,' S, an author, or writer « 
COMPLICA/TION, S. the joining, mix- [any ſubject; one that adapts or ſets ug 
ing, blending, or involving ſeveral things in one |to muſic z or forms a tune from a peculiar af 
another; a whole confiſting of ſeveral things. |ſemblage of the notes of muſic, 1 
COMPLYMENT, S. [Fr.] a profeffion of | CO/MPOSITE, Adj. [Fr, from campyiu, 
great eſteem, or an expreſſion of approbation or [Lat.] in architecture, the laſt of the le *. 
praiſe, merely from ceremony and politeneſs; ders of columns, ſo called becauſe it, capital i 
A mere ceremon'ous expreſſion, | framed from thoſe of different order 


To COMPLIMENT, V. A. to make uſe termed likewiſe the Italian or Rom ga 


| an orde ou 
of expreſſions of reſpect, from a bare princi- |] COMPOSUVTION, S. [from ners, 
ple of good behaviour and ceremony; to ſpeak | Lat.] the act of forming a whole from party Li 
in praiſe of a thing or perſon, contrary to one's [different from each other; the act of con. 1 
real ſentiments and opinion. a bining fimple ideas together, in order 9 ige 
COMPLIME/NTAL, Adj. expreſſive of] form a complex one; the diſtribution g a 
reſpect and civility; ceremonious. ſorderly placing of the ſeveral parts of a plan of 
COMPLIME/NTALLY, Adv, in a mere |defign, or picture; the work or yroguc. 
ceremonious manner. TH | tion of an author; ſuitableneſs, or adapt. 1 


COMPLIME/NTER, S. a perſon abound- ing to any particular ſentiment, applied to 
ing in compliments. 3 geiture, An agreement, contract; a recon. 
CO/MPLOT, S. [Fr.] a plot, or ill defign, {ciliation, or terms on which differences ot 
concerted and carried on by two or more per- [quarrels are ſettled, In Grammar, formins a 
ſons; a conſpiracy or confederacy, _ ſentence by joining words together, or prefixing 
To CO/MPLOT, v. A. [comploter, Fr.] to] a particle to a word, to increaſe, diminiſh, or 
Join in a defign; to bring about an ill de-|alter its ſignification. In Muſic, the at of 


ſięn. . Alheiſpoſing notes, ſo as to form tunes or airs, In . 
COMPLO/TTER, S. one who joins in a] Printing, the ranging ſeveral types or leten 
plot; a conſpirator. e together to make a page. _ | 4 
To CO/MPLY, V. N [from con and flier, |} COMPOISITIVE, Adj. formed of fever] 1 
Fr.] to conſent to any requeſt; to ſuit one's | ſubſtances or qualities; having the power of 9 
ſelf to a perſon's humours; to yield to. ſcompound ing. = X 
cCoMpONE, or COMPONED, Adi. COMPOY/SITOR, 8. [compoſiteur, Fr.] in 4 
rx Fr.] in Heraldry, compoſed or | Printing, the perſon who works at the car, WM | 
ormed of a row of angular varts, or chequers | ſets up the forms, and prepares the types, by 0% 
of two colours. „ | arranging them properly therein, for printing fl 
COMPO'NENT, Part, that which com- a eaſenan. e 5 
poſes, or contributes to the forming of a com- COMP OST, S. a mixture of different fait a 
pound body. EE | together, in order to make a manure for aſſif 
To COMPO/RT, V. N. | comperter, Fr.] I ing the natural earth, ſo as to mend, in- " 
to ſuit ; to agree with; to act agreeably or] prove, and render it more fruitful. Sh 
ſuitably to. JI To COMPOST, v. A. | from the now] 
COMPO'RT,S.ffrom the verb] behaviour; to manure ; to enrich, or improve ground h 
manner of looking and acting; conduct. a mixture of different ſoils. 3 ( 
. . COMPO/RTABLE, Adj. conſiſtency, op- COMPO'SURE, S. the writing or inciting the 
| poſed to contradictory. i a work; compofition, or a production, applie KC 
COMPO/RTMENT, S. behavieur or con- | to books. Arrangement, mixtuve, or order; M 
au. | | | frame; make; temperament ; ſedatenel. * 
To Coro, v. A. ſcompoſer, Fr.] to] Adjuſtment, or reconciliation, applied to die M | 
form a maſs, conſiſting of ſeveral things joined ] rence or quarrels. „ 10 
together; to form or conſiſt of; to place in To COMPOUND, V. A. [compon, Lat] 7 
bf 2 proper form; to join words together in a] to mingle ſeveral ingredients togetherj u wn 
| | diſcourſe with art and care; to reduce to a] form by uniting ſeveral things together; i * 
1 ſtate of calmneſs, reſt, and quiet; to recon- | place together in different lights, attitud ( 
| | | cile. In Printing, to ſet letters or types in] or poſitions; to produce by being united Lit. 
[ | proper order; to place the letters in order in| to reconcile, or put an end to 2 difference s FO 
| the forms. In Muſic, to ſet any thing to] quarrel, by conceſſions, or compliance with! 0 


tune; to form a tune from a proper col- demands of an adverſary j to Pf SPL, 


COM 
* ilcharge the! 

1 nt oſ a capacity to diſcharge he 
10 28 be cleared, for that reaſon, from 
- her demand 3 to agree on certain 
3 tract. ; 
wy | POUND, Adj. [ from the verb] for- 
70 oduced from ſeveral ingredients, op- 


med or br formed b 
| le, In Grammar, formed by 
poſed t0 me ords, 


; more W ; | 
oO NDAELE, Adj. that which 
may be united together ſo as to form one 
mals ; capable of being united, 

COMPOU N, 8 | av 
do bring adverſe parties to an egteement; a 
econciler. In the Univerſity, a perſon of 
f elior rank or fortune, who is allowed to 
commute for reſidence; by paying extraordi- 

wh. | | | 
no REH E/ vd, v. A. [conprebends 

I.] to compriſe, include, contain, or imply; 
to have an adequate, clear, and determinate 
::z of any doctrine, or propoſition, 

COMPRE 
of being perfectly and clearly known, 


% 


jol 


went; applied to the acceptation of words, 


tract; capacity, or the power of the mind to 
i zimit ſeveral ideas at once, e e 
ing COMPREHE/NSIVE, adj. able to under- 
1 find many things at once; compriſing much 
to 


ina narrow compaſs z extenſive. 

COMPREHE/NSIVELY, Adv. in 
pendious or conciſe manner, | 
COMPREH 


verl lity of including much in a narrow compaſs, 


er of 
to reduce into 2a Natrower com 


1 paſs by ſorce; 

Ji to ſqueeze cloſer together. . 

cle, e COMPRESS, S. [compreſſus, Lat.] in 

ny Chirurgery, a bolſter formed of linen cloth, 
i 


to prevent a wound from bleeding or ſwelling 


it ſol or to retain the remedies applied to it. 


r aſhſt 

d, is 
into a narrower compaſs. 

; noun] 

und by Reduced by force into a narrower compaſs, 


inditing 


er, nezrer together by external force, and thereby 
r ot 0 decrezhng its bulk or dimenſion; the act of 
wy preſſing together, | | | 


COMPREISSURE, S. 


no, Li] 
ther; 10 
ther; 0 
attitude, 

united; 
ference u 


mprendre, Fr, 
comprehend. 
COMPROBATION, 
Nt confirming þ 
: Me per.ons, 


8. 


UNDER, S. one who endeavours | 


HE/NSIBLE, Adj. [Fr.] capable 
COMPREHE'NSIBLY, Adv. in a large 
COMPREHE'NSION, S. | Fr. compreben- 


fo, Lat.] the act or quality of compriſing or 
containing; a ſummary compendium, or ab- 


a com- 
E'NSIVENESS, S. che qua- 
To COMPRE/SS, V. A. [comprims, Lat.] 


folded in ſeverat doubles, laid under a bandage, 


COMPRESSIBVLITY, S. [from compreſſi- 
be] the quality of being reduced, by force, 


COMPRE'SSIBLE, Adi. capable of being 


COMPRE/SSION, S, [ compreſſio, Lat. | 
tie action of bringing the particles of a body 


[from compreſs] the 
2 or force of a body prefling upon another. 
To COMPRI'ZE, V. A. ſcompris, part. of 


] to contain; to include; to 


[compbrobatio 
y a joint teſtimony of two 


2 mutual promiſe of one or more parties to te- 
fer the determination of a diſpute or contro- 
verſy to the arbitration or deciſion of one or 


more perſons; a compact or bargain, in whick 


ſome concelſions or compliances are made on 
each fide, x 3 | 
To CO'MPROMISE, V. A. to ſettle, or 

put an end to a diſpute or claim by mutual 
conceſſions. _. 


COMPROMISSO/RIAL, Ad; relating te 


la compromiſe. 


To COMPT, V.A. [pronounced count, 
from compter, Fr. count is the word now in uſe} 
to make an efiimate; to add up, or find the 
amount of a row of figures in arithmetic, _ 
COMPULSA/TORY, Adj. [ compulſatum, 
ſupine of cempulſo, Lat. | having the power of 
forcing a perſon agzinſt his will, — _ 
COMPU/LSION, S. [compulſus, Lat.] the 
act of forcing a free agent to do or abſtain 
from an aCtion, contrary to the preference of 
his mind; a violence ot force; the ſtate of 
JJ Tl 
COMPU?LSIVE, Adj. [compulſer, Fr, com- 
pulſus, Lat.] having the power to force a per- 
ſon to perform or abſtain from an action; 
forcible. Sic EBIT PEN | 
COMPU/LSIVELY, Adv. in a forcible 
manner; by compulſion ; by force, 5 
COMPU“LSIVENESS, S. the quality of 
obliging a perſon to perform or abſtain from 
any act contrary to his inclination. 
1 COMPU/LSORILY 
manner, by force, _ | 
COMPU'LSORY, Adj. [compu/ſoire, Fr. 
having the power of commanding and forcing 
obedience. F 
COMPUNCTION, S. [Fr. compunctie, 
Lat.] the act of cwufing a pain, reſembling 
that of pricking; irritation. In Divinity, an 
inward grief, cauſed by a conſciouſneſs ol h.y- 
ing offended God; ſotrow, anxiety, contri- 
tion, or repentance, remorſe. oY 
COMPU/NCTIOUS, Adj. [from compunc 
tion] ſorrowſul; repentant z ſull of remorſe 
tender. | 5 
 COMPUY/NCTIVE, Adj. [ compun&um, ſu- 
pine of cempungo, Lat.] cauſing remorſe z 
cauſing ſotrow from a conſciouſneſs of guilt, 
CO/MPUTABLE, Adj. [from compute] | 
capable of being numbered or eſtimated, 
COMPUTATION, S. the act of eſtimat- 
ing or counting the value of things; a calcu- 
lation; a ſum or number found by calculation, 
or an arithmetical proceſs. N | 
To COMPU'TE, © V. A. ſ[computo, Lat.] 
to find by an arithmetical operation; to eſti» 
mate, to reckon, to count, as: - 
COMPU'TE, S. a reckoning, calculation; 
the amount or ſum total, Pg, 
COMPU/TER, S. one who makes calcu- 


| lations, an accounrant, 


{ 


„Adv. in a forcible 


3 


CO/MPUTIST, S. [fr 
{killed in numbe:s, or 


om compute] one 


ith the . 
2 i (WR © PROMISE, S. Icon rem. Jam, Lat.] 
mo Es 


R2 


caleulat ons. 
| CO'Me 


con. con 


CONRAD? s. [camerade, Fr. camera a, f ſecret; a place of retirement from the et. * 
Ital.] one who lives in the ſame houſe a per- of others; an hiding- place. e fps 1 
fon who is jointly concerned with another in| To CON CE DE, V. A. [ona Ia jor 
an undertaking, py | | | grant, or admit a principle or opinion 4 4 of 
CON, [ Lat.] always joined or prefixed to ſto let a point paſs without any diſpute "2 * 
words, ſignifying together, as connect; fome- F CONCEIT, S. [concepst, Fr. cen. 0 
times againſt, as contend; and ſometimes ſome- Lat.] a conception, thought, or idea: tay, y 
thing great or immenſe, as in conflagration z henhon; underſtanding; firength of r. tn 
before a vowel or an b, it drops the u, as in | nation; mere fancy ; a pleaſant thoyghy 6 ( 
to- eternal, co-babitz and before the labials 5 | ſhining ſentiment; an opinionative ye h CON 
and p, it is changed into an m, as in combuſ- or a high opinion of a perſon's judgment wie? his 
tion, compare; and before / and m, it alſumes | expoſes him to ridicule; a word of repro 200 
the ſame letter, as in col. leciã, com- mute. Out of conceit vvith, a phraſe of a perſon ( 
CON, [an abbreviation of contra, Lat. | being tired, or no longer being fond 15 15 
againſt] is uſed to imply an oppeſition to any | thing. IR 9 ſue 
motion; or that a perſon. is on the negative] To CON CEITT, V. A. [from the now) or 
fide of a queſtion : nem. con. for nemine contra- | to fancy; to imagine; to think, genen > 
 Aicente, Lat. is uſed to ſignify that a motion is | implying an opinion that has not the ndl 1 
paſſed without any oppoſition.  P[ofreaſoin, | uk 
To CON, V. A. to know; to learn per-“ CONCE'ITED, Part, of a ſtrong imaging. pil 
fectly. | 5 53 tion; proud; or entertaining too high an op ( 
_-CONCAMERAV/TION, 8. [concameratic, | nion of one's abilities. e fen 
Lat.] an arch, or vault; any thing formed] CONCEITEDLY, Adv. in a ſcornful, c fe 
like an arch. JI |] whimſical manner; in a manner which di My 
To CONCA'TENATE, V. A. [from con, | covers too high an opinion, or too great a fond. for 
together, and catena, Lat. a chain] to link [neſs, in a perſon of his own parts. ( 
together; to join or connect the parts of any | CONCF/ITEDNESS,S. opiniated fondneſ, fil 
| thing, that they ſhall have mutual dependence | CONCEF/IVABLE, Adj. that of which s 
on each other, like the links of a chain, | perſon can form ſome idea; that which mz Lt. 
CONCATENA”TION, S. [from concate- | be underſtood or believed, 0 
nate] a ſeries of links. In Philoſophy, a] CONCE/IV ABLENESS, S. the quality g of 
connection of things, which mutually depend | beivg apprehended by the mind. 1 Jie 
on each other, like the links of a chain. ö CONCE'LV ABLY, Adv. in an intelligb 0 
© CONC4'/VATION, S. [from concave, | manner; in ſuch a manner as to be appt In 
the act of ſcooping a thipg, or making it of a| hended by the mind. i dp 
hollow or concave form. | To CONCPFIVE, V. A, ſ[concevir, Ft, C 
_ CONCAY/VE, Adj. [concawns, Lat.] hol- to be formed in the womb; to form in the wind et 
low, applied to the inner ſuface of a circular | to imagine; to form an idea of; to apprehend 0 
body, ſuch as that of an egg-ſhell, of an arch, To CONCE/NTRATE, v. A. from a con 
or a ball, oppoſed to convex. Empty, with- and centrum, Lat.] to drive inwards, or t * 
out any thing to fill the cavity. [wards the center; to drive into a narro 0 
CONCA/VITY, S. the inner ſurface of a|compaſs; to condenſG. Ine 
JJ I SONCENTRA'TION, S. forcing into 9 
*  CONCA/VO-CONCAVE, Adj. hollow, | narrow compaſs, or driving towards the cente 1 
or concave on both ſides. . the higheſt degree of mixture, whereby ty ug 
 CONCA/VO-CONVEX, Adj. hollow, or or more particles touch by a' reception, ( 0 
concave on one ſide, but convex or protube- | forcing one within the other. Lt, 
| rant on the other. 3 To CON CENTRE, N. v. Tce 
CCONCAVOUsS, Ad. hollow without an- Fr.] to tend towards the ſame, or towards! ( 
ba. applied to the inward ſurface of a round common centre. Actively, to emit toward Mak 
body. . | „ one centre. _ | * 
CONCAVOUsLV, Adv. reſembling the] CON CENTRIC, or CONCE'NTRICAL 0 
| Hollow of the inner ſurface of a round body. | Adj. having one common centre. 2 
To CO/NCEAL, V. A. [con and celo, Lat.] CONCE/PTACLE, 8. [ conceptacul 
to hide or keep any thing from the fight or Lat.] that in which any thing is contain 2 
knowledge of others; to cover; to keep ſecret.ſ a reſervoir. _ e * 
FCONCEA/LABLE, Adj. capable of being CONCE/PTIBLE, Adj. that which may 0 
. kept from the fight or knowledge of others; | apprehended or underſtood; intelligible. | * 
= poſlible to be kept ſecret. | CONCEP?TION, S. [conceptio, Lat.) WR”: 
1 _ CONCEA'LEDNESS, S. the ſtate of be- act of conceiving or becoming pregnant 5 
. ing hid or kept from the fight or knowledge| ſtate of being conceived z notion; appiebe ( 
1 of others. ſion; idea, Sententious or pointed thovpl c 
IF | _ CONCEA/LMENT, S. {from conceal] the} apphed to ſtile. Sentiment; purpoſe, G. 
1 cc of hiding from the knowledge, or fight | CONCEP/TIOUS, Adj. [ concept, La | 


| dt others; the ſtate of being hid or kept apt to conceive or become pregnant; flat 


7 


CON 

CONCE'RN, V. A. [ooncerner, Ve, 
To low Lat. ] to relate, or belong to; 

g with ſome paſſion ; to make ea, or 
ale wtul 5 to be of importance two; to be in. 
— or commiffioned to act for a perſon, 
Fa 8. [from the verb] bufineſs ; z 
crcumftances 5 pa REY, intereſt; impor- 


cen 


* oOXNCERNING, Prep. [from concern ; 


Fr. though original a participle, | 
e of a prepoſition before a noun] | 
* 1 of; relating to; with relation to. 
coc ANbIEN T, S. the thing in which 
\ perſon is intereſted ; an affair; buſineſs ; in- 


or taking part in an affair; paſſion; emotion 


eo ERT, V. 1 ſconcerter, Fr.] to 


whe meaſure with another to bring a deſign to 
gals 3 to contrive. 

CONCERT, 8. a communication of de- 
lens; an eſtabliſhment of meaſures to be pur- 
10 by perſons engaged in one defign, In 


farming the ſame piece. 


rife, conteſt, or contention, 
CONCE'RT ATIVE, Adj. [ concertativus, 
Lit] quarrelſome; contentious, | 


yieloed. 


di ute. 


ONCESSIVELY, Adv, by way of con- 


ear, 


to which it is inclined, but never meets it. 


cent To CONCULIA'T F, V. A. ¶concilio, Lat. JI in Medicine, to digeſt i in the ſtomach, ſo as + 


by ty 1 gain; to procure affection; ; to reconcile. 
ion, 0 


ncentr cling, 


fuence 3 relation; importance; the engaging | 


Muſic, a number of muſicians and ſingers per- | 


CONCERT A'TION, S. [concertatio, Lat.] 


cocESs ION, 8. [corceſfio, Let.] an act 
of eranting or yeilaing z 3 the thing granted or 


ONCE SSION ART, Adj. given by indul- 


eeffion- 
co NH A, S. [Lat. Jin Anatomy, the ſe- the ſame time, followed by <vith, 
cond or 1nward cavity,of the auricle or external gulated with them.“ Boyle. 


CON 
-] CONCITWTION, K. [ concitatio, Lat. ] the * 


act of exciting; agitation ; or ſetting into a 
ferment or commotion, 


| CONCLA'VE, S. [ronclove, Lat. ling 
17 inner apartment; the place wherein the 


ele gion is held for a pepe; a meeting or aſſem- 


{bly of all the cardinals that are at Rome for the 
"py of a pope; a cloſe or private aſſem- 
b Yo 

| To CONCLUDE, v. A. [ cenclude, Lat. ] 
to draw as a concluſion or inference from. cer- 
tain permiſes; to infer ; to jndge, or deter= 
mine; to end, or finiſh ; to complete A period, 
applied to time; to xcknowledge as truth, or 
ſufficiently proved, 

CONCLU/DENT, Part. [ concludens, Lat. 1 
deciſive; following by direct conſequence z * 
a | | 
CONCLU'SIBLE, Adj. [concluſus, Lat.] 
lowing as 2 conſequence from certain prin- 
ciples; to be inferred, | 

CONCLU/SION, S. [conclef Jo, Lk: ] deter- 
mination, or putting an end to an affair or 
tranſaction; an opinion formed from experi- 
ence, or from a collection of propoſitions 3 ; the 
levent of experiments. 1 
CONCLUSIVE, Adj. [concluſum, Lat.] 
deciſive, or that Which puts an end to any 
conteſt; that ia which the concluſion Tollown, 

| according to the rules of logic, 
CONCLU'SIVELY, Adv. in a determi- 
nate, poſitive, peremptory manner. 


CONCLU/SIVENESS, S. the power of 


q 


* 


rr 


— pad "I 


| acccrding to the rules of logic. | 
To CONCOA'GULATE, v. A. rfrom f 
con and ceagulate] to curdle ſeveral things at 
5 Concoa- : 


— 


CONCOQAGULA'TION, S. a coagulation 


CONCHORD, S. in e a curve of curdling, by which ſeveral bodies are zoin- 
Ine always approaching nearer a ſtraight line, | ed in one maſs, 


1 To CON/COCT, * [ concogue, Lat.] 


to form into chyle; to putrify; to heighten 


CONCYLIATION, S. [from concilliatum, | the quality of a thing by heat. 
Lat, | the act of procuring eſteem ; or 1 recon- 


CONCOo/CTION, 8. [concoFio, Lat.] in 
Medicine, the change with the food under- 


We CONCILIAYTOR, S. [Lat.] one who! goes in the ſtomach ere it be converted into 


toward kes peace between parties at variance; 
teconciler, 


RICAL 
conciliation, 
ptacul 


mie Ctncy ; fitneſs, 


CONCINN'OUS, Adj. 
ly; bee leaſt ] 
mal Cnely; becoming; pleaſant ; agreeable. 
ible CONCISE, Adj. Teoncijus, Lat. ſhort; 


IL ws To CONCO'MITATE, V. A. [cencani- | 
ant; i CNC EL v, Adv. in a brief, or ſhort] tatat, Lat.] to attend; to be Joints je pg | 
Manner; in a "Fo words, 


/ prehe \ | 
och cover SEN ESS. S. brevity ; ſhortneſs. 


an, Lal a; total defru©; ion. 


« Fruit 
; frul | 


CONCILIATORY, Adj. relating to re- 


CONCINNITY, S. [concinnitas, Lat, ] de. attending; inſeparable from; 


a chyle ; maturation, or heightening the powers 
{ or qualities of a thing by heat. 

CONCO'MITANCE, or CONCO/MI- 
1 TANCY, S. [ concomitans, Lat.] united to; 


accompanying. 


ing; in the manner of an attendant. 


| ] rably with another. 


ableneſs of one thing to another; j PEACE, union, 


R 3 or 


gaining aſſent, or forcing conviction; regular 
pence, by allowance, or N to terminate a| conſequence ; or following from any premiſes, 8 


1 CONCO/MITANT, S. a companion 3 ö an 
[concinnus, Lat.] I attendant. 


| CONCOMITANTLY, Adv. accompany- 


CONCORD, 8. [ concardia, Lat.] agree- 


fo CONCUSSION, 8. [ conciſus, Lat. J cutting Wie between perſons: and things; the ſuit⸗ 
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CON 


er Mutual kindneſs. In Grammar, that 
part wherein words are made to agree in num- 
ber, perſon, and gender, &c, In Muſic, the 
relation of two ſounds that are always agree- 
able to the er, whether applied in ſucceſſio:: 
or conſonance. | | Vee gh 
CONCO-R DANCE, S. [concordantia, Lat.] 
an agreement; a dictionary to the Holy Scrip- 
tures, wherein all the words are ranged alpha- 
betically, and the yaripus places where they 
decur referred to. | 
' CONCO'RDANT, Part. agreeing with; 
conſiſtent with; correſpondent, In Muſic, 
tonfiſting of concords or harmonies. ' | 


C ON 
CONCRE/TURE, 8. a mat fe 
the coheſion of ſeveral particles. huet 
CONCU'BINAGE, 8. [Fr. 4, 
Lat.] the act of living or cohahi;jn alte, 
woman, as a wife, without being n 
CONCU'BINE,S.[concubina, Lit. om 
together, and cumbo to lie] 2 woman . 
ce pt by a man, and lives with hin, f. 
not married to him; a kept miſtreſz. 
CONCU'/PISCENCE, S. 
Lat, | an inordinate defire of w 
ry ; luſt. | 
CONCU/PISCENT, Part, [conc i 
Lat.] leacherous ; luſttul having a ſühen 


| 


b0 
Wa, 


(concupiſcenty 
omen leacke, 


* CONCO/RDATE, S, [concordat, Fr.] a 
compact, convention; ot a ſociety held to- 
gether by a common diſcipline, or ſtatutes. 
JO CONCO'RPORATE, V. A. to unite, 
plend, or mix ſeveral things together, ſo as to 
form one maſs, ſyſtem, Cc. 
CONCOU/RSE, S. a crowd, or ſevera] 
| perſons afſembied together in one place; the 
point wherein two bodies meet together; the 
Rove as action with which two or more bo- 
Lies meet together. Is 
 CON/CREMENT, S. [from concreſco, 
Lat, to grow together] a maſs formed by 
concretion ; a collection of matter growing to- 
© other, -- J : 
_* CONCRE/SCENCE, S. fcencreſcens, Lat.] 


derate deſite alter women; or an ng begs 
petite after carnal things. Þ 
CONCUPISCE'NTIAL, Adj, relating, | 
concupiſcence, or having an irregyl,; bk. 
either after women, or carnal thingy, ; 
| CONCUP/ISCIRLE, Adj. ci 
Lat.] that which may be de ſired; that which 
raiſes, excites, or exterts deſire, _ 
To CONCOU R, V N. from cercurz 
Lat.] to meet together; to join ia one ac 
or deſign, applied to ſeveral perſons; to wit 
with; to be conjoined with ;'tocontrbye i 
the effecking one common event or «fn, 
 CONCU/RRENCE, or CONQUppry. 
CY, S. aſſiſtance; union; conjunQion; ynity 
effort to promote any deſign; agieementin 


1 


| g al 
the act or quality of growing by the union oi opinion or ſentiment, | f 
To CON CRE “TE, V. A. to form from an icting in cogjuncti | 


| | on or together 5 promoting | 
union of ſeveral particles or bodies; to unite Re Sk — 
ſeveral maſſes or particles into one body. Neu- 
terly, to coaleſce, cohere, or join together, ſo 
as to form one maſfſs. | | 
CONCRETE, Adj. formed by the union 
or coheſion of ſeveral particles or ſubſtances 
In Logic, a concrete term is that which, while 
it exn:eiTes the quality, expreſſes, implies, or 
refets to ſome ſubject or ſubſtance in which it e 
inheres, and is generally the ſame as a noun} To CONDE'MN, V. A. [condemn Lat, 
adjeRive in grammar. ' [I condemner, Fr.] to pais ſentence apzinit 150. 
CONCRETE, S. an aſſemblage or mix- I ſon, whereby he is ſubject to puniſhment z 
tote; a body or maſs compoſed of ſeveral par | cenſure, blame, or find ſault with, 
ticles or principles. e CONDEMNABLE, Agj. that which my 
 CONCRE'TELY, Adv. in ſuch a manner] te blamed, found fault with, or is ſutject u 
2s to include the ſubſtance with the quality, | the ſentence of a judge. NE 
 CONCRPEF/TENESS, S. curdling, coagu- | CONDEMNA/TION,S. | condennatio Lat, 
lation; or the gathering ſeveral fluids into a] paſting or pronouncing ſentence agaial api 
JJC I1Ĩdion, whereby he is ſubject to puniſnment 
 - CONCRE/TION, S. the act whereby] penalty, either in reſpect to perſon, fortune 
2 ſoft body becomes hard, or the particles of a{ or life. Figuratively, the blaming or de:lanug 
fluid becomes fixed, ſo as not to yield to the] a diſijke of a perſon or thing; the fed: 
touch; the coalition, or uniting of ſeveral| perſon on whom ſentence has been paſſed, | 
particles ſo as to form one maſs. Figuratively| CONDE/MNATORY, Adj. having the 
the maſs formed by a coheſion or coalition of | force of condemning or ſubjeCting a perſoat 
ſeveral particles. N 6'V! 8 
© CONCRE'TIVE, Adj. that which has the] CONDE/MNER, 8, the perſon vbo cu. 
power of uniting ſeveral particles toge her, ſo dems, cenſures, blames, or funds fault with, 
2s to form one maſs; that which has the pow-] CONDE/NSABLE, Adj. that which i 
er ot turning 2 fluid into a ſolid; that which | capable of being made more ſolid or forceditia 
har the power of producing cyagulation, or the| a ſmaller compaſs, ey 
| curdling of a fluid body, @ '& To CONDENSATE, v. A 7 


the ſame deſign. =, | 

CONCU'RRENT, S. that which conti. 
butes to the perfq:rmance of a deſign, 

 CONCUY/SSION, S. [concujjs, Lat.] the 
act of putting a thing into violent actin; 
ſhaking ; agitztion. '— h 
_ CONCU'SSIVE, Adj. [corcuſſu, Lit] 
that which as the power or quality of fhak. 
ing. 5 


Kt 


* 


CON SON 
make more ſolid or thick, by com-] CONDVGCNLY, Adv. in a manner ſuita- 
r force, applied to fluids, idle to a perſon's crimes ; deſervedly. | 
E'NSATE, adj. made thicker or] CONDVGNNESS, S.-propoition ; ſuita- 
:4 by compreſſion, or external |bleneſs to a perſon's crimes, | 
| ae ot : To CONDVTE, V. A. [ condio, Lat.] to 

Re NDENSA/TION, S. [from condenſate] [preſerve or pickle, _ | | | 
0 of bringing the parts of a body ciofer} CONDUTION, S. [Fr. conditio, Lat.] a 
I h other, and increaſing their contact, [quality or property which determines the na- 
wy the body is rendered more denſe, [ture of a thing ; an attribute or accident, ina 
bete vy To logical ſenſe ; habit or temperature. The 
NDE/NSE, V. A. [condenſo, Lat.] imperfection of long engrafted condition. hat. 
y body more thick, compact, or] A moral quality or virtue; ſtate, or the cir- 
whty, by increaſing the contact of its par- [cumſtance of perſon or fortune; rank; the 
| C »pplied by ſome only to the effect of [terms of any contract, bargain, or agreement. 
* hut by others uſed for compreſſion, or |Figuratively, a writing containing the terms | 
r effeſts of external force, which diminiſh- of an agreement. 
'he fize of the pores of a body, and renders] To CONDUTION, V. N. to make terms. 
conſequently, more ſolid, Neuterly, to CONDITIONAL, Adj. to be performed 
ue thick, applied to the effects of cold on ſ on certain terms, not abſolute but ſubject to 
ie; to become ſolid and weighty, by | certain limitations, | | 
joking to a narrower compaſs, | CONDVTIONALLY, Adv, on certain 
cONDE'NSE, Adj. thickened 3 cloſe ; terms or limitations. I el, 
pelt, become more ſolid by the effect off CONDI/TIONARY, Adj. ſtipulated; bar- 
14, or compreſſion, 3 Iesained; to be done as a means of acquiring 
CONDE/NSER, S. a pneumatic engine, by] any thing. „ 
ans of which an unuſual quantity of air may] To CONDUVTIONATE, V. A. to make 
þ forced into a ſmall ſpace, or by which three, conditions for; to regulate by, or perform on 
ur, or five atmoſpheres may be injected more ſ certain conditions. 21 5 CES 
na thing would contain naturally, © | CONDUTIONATE, Adj. eſtabliſhed and 
CONDE'NSITYY, S. the ſtate of a fluid, | grounded on certain terms and conditions, 
hoſe parts are fixed 70 as not to give way to] CONDFTIONED, Part. [from condition 
touch, by cold, coagulation,or compreſſion.] having qualities either good or bad. 
ickneſs, applied to conſiſtene. To CONDO'LE, V. N. [condoleo Lat.] 
CONDERS, S. perſons who ſtand on ſome] to lament with thoſe. who grieve for any miſe- 
pinence to give notice to fiſhers which way | ry, misfortune, or calamity. Actively, to be- 
ſhoal of herrings take. See BALK ERS. | wail a misfortune with another. 4 
To CONDESCE/ND, V. N. ſcondeſcendre,] CONDOLEMENT, S. grief; ſorrow $ 
, copdeſcends, Lat.] to lay aſide the dignity of | mourning for any loſs or misfortune. Ne 
pk, in order to make one's ſelf agreeable to,, CONDO'LENCE, S. a ſympathizing grief 
on a level with, inferiors; to behave with| ariſing from the misfortunes of another, which 
niliarity to inferiors. © ſexpreſſes itſelf by lamenting with the perſon 
ECONDESCE/NDENCE, S. [rondeſcen-| in diftrels, ON Ss 
nee, Fr.] an act whereby a perſon in autho- |] CONDO/LER, S. one who expreſſes 4 

lays afide the difference of rank in order complimental concern for the ſorrow of an- 
converſe freely with his inferiors ; a grant-| other, and the cauſe which occaſions it. 
ſome favour to a perſon, or conſenting to} CONDOR, S. [Span.] in Natural Hiſ- | 
d him ſome advantage, which he could| tory, a fowl of that magnitude, ſtrength, and : "i 
demand, ; | ; appetite, as to ſeize not only on the ſheep, and — 
CONDESCE'NDINGLY, Adv. in ſuch a] leſſer cattle, but even the larger beaſts, and 3 
nner 28 to lay aſide the claims of authority | children. 6 5 rs 
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dignity; or to yield up a right, or conſent! To CON/DUGE, v. N. [conduco, Lat.] to 
a requeſt, from a principle of good nature] promote an end by acting conjoiatly. _ EE 
| generoſity, 5 CONDU/CIBLE. Adj. [ conducibilis, Lat.] 
ONDESCE/NSION, S. the behaviour of | having a power of conducing to, or promoting 
uperior, whereby he treats one of lower] a deſign. Uſed for two or more cauſes Operato 
* 5 and grants him favours he] ing to one end. © 
not demand, e CONDU/CIVE, Adj. that which has a 
ONDESCE/NSIV E, Adj. _courteous ;| tendency, power, or quality to promote 5 pro- 
wing inferiors without diſtance; affable, and] duce any end. er Re =, 
ly to ſerve or grant any favour, or forego al CONDU/CIVENESS, S. the quality of { 
G — ſerve or oblige another. promoting or contributing ta the production 1 
LUNDVGN, Adj. { condignus, Lat.] wor-| of ſome end. . 55 | 
; lyitable to; merited ; deſerved ; or pro-|] CONDU'CT, 8. [conduit, Fr.] manage- 
wm to ; generally applied to the pu-| ment, or tenor of aQions ; the att of com- 
em due to a perſon ſor his crimes, | manding an army; convoy or eſcoiting with a 
| | | | R Ns 2 guard! il 


* 
3 nec — _—— — 


ON 


guard; the guard convoying, ſecuring, or ef- 
corting; a Warrant by which a convoy is ap- 
pointed behaviour, or a ſeries of actions re- 
| gulated by ſome ſtandard, 
To CONDU/CT, V. A. to accompany a 
perion in order to ſhew him his way to any 
place; to direct, lead or guide; to uſher, or 


introduce; to manage; to head an army, or 


command a body of troops. 

_CONDUCTITIOUS, Adj. conduct us. 
Lat.] hired; employed; or ſerving for me- 
ney. | S 
 CONDU/CTOR, S. [Lat.] a guide, or 


one who ſhews another his way; a leader or 


| 
commander; a manager; or one who tranſacts 


an affair, _ 2 | 
CONDU/CTRESS, S. a woman who di- 
rects or leads a perſon, or carries on any un- 
dertaking, _ £ na FM | 
_ CONDUTVT, S. [Fr. pronounced cundit] a 
canal, or pipes made uſe of for the conveyance 
of waier at a diſtance from the reſervoir, or 
ſpring-head; an aqueduct; a place furniſhed 
with a cock, whence people are publicly ſup- 
plied with water, e 
CONE, S. ſconus, Lat. xwyog, Gr.] in 
Geometry, a ſolid body, whoſe baſe is a circle, 
its uppermoſt part ending in a point; it reſem- 
bles a ſugar loaf, and may be conceived as 
ormed by the revolution of a trizngle on one 
of its ſides, as on an axis. = 
To CONFA'BULATE, V. N. to talk eaſi- 
ly, and with careleſſneſs together; to chat 


, 


with a perſon. - 
_CONFABULA/TI 
Lat.] eaſy, ſamiliar, 
with a perſon. 3 
' CONFABULA/TORY, Ag 
Jabulatus, Lat.] belonging 
careleſs converſation. 
Io CONFF/CT, v. 
preſerre fruit, Sc with ſugar. | | 
 CONFECT, S. [from the verb] a ſweet- 
meat. r 
CoONFECTION, 8. the preſerving fruit 
or vegetables, by means of clarified ſugar, In 
| Pharmacy, any thing prepared with ſugar ; a 
Nquid or ſoft electuary; the aſſembl:ge or 
union of different ingredients, 5 
CONFECTTIONARV, S. a place where 
elegant food from different ingredients is mace, 
or fruits are preſetved. | 
: CONFE/CTIONER, 8 
und ſells ſweetmeats, To 1 
_ CONFE/DERACY,S. [ confeederatio, Lat.] 
a league, contract, or agreement, entered in- 
to b | 
Mutual advantage and defence, „„ 
To CONFE/DERATE, v. A. [confede- 
rer, Fr. from con and farderatus, Lat.] : o unite 
in a league, or agree with, in order to accom- 
pliſh ſome deſign, 5 
CONFE DER ATE, Adj. can and ferdera- 


ON, 8. fesselte, 
careleſs, chearful talk 
* 


to entertaining and 


\. [corficio, Lat.] to 


- one who makes 


| or conduce, uſed with to. 


0 Confeſs thee free] 


. [from con- 


| | 


y ſeveral ſlates or bodies of men for their | 
| eonfeſſed] open; generally Known; 2cknov- 


CON 
|. CONFE/DERATE, S, ['$e 
one who enters into an engage 
ther, whereby they are obliged 
6ft and deſend each other 3 an ally 

CONFEDER/ATION, S. fr 
an act whereby two or mo 
themſelves to aſſiſt each other + 

'To CONFE/R, N. { confers, Li 
ferer, Fr.] todiſcourſe with à perſon der 
important, grave, and ſtated ſubjecg 1 "mh 
With a perſon on any ſubject, in cr 
to a determination. Actively, tg compte de 
ſentiments of one perſon or author wick 0 0 
of another; to give a thing which coule 7 
be claimed; to beftow a favour ; to contribu 


CONFERENCE, S. een free, . 
ferens, Lat.] the act of faba 28 We 
ther, in order to ſettle ſome point in Sus 
or treat upon any ſubje© in a public chend; 
a meeting appointed for the diſcuſing ohn 
point in debate; compariſon, or examinatun 
of things by comparing them together. a 

CONFERR/ER, S. he that diſcourſes wih 
another on ſome ſtated point; he tha bellow 
a favour on another, 

To CONFE'SS, V. A. Loft kid 
acknowledge the having done fomethingamik, 
y of thy crime,” Shai, Ty 
diſcloſe a perſon's fins to a prieſt, in orderty 
obtain abſolution z to own, uſed as introduc. 
tory to a ſentence, in order toobviate any in. 
vidious remark, © T muſt confeſs 1 was mot 
pleaſed.” Adaiſ. NY 

CONFESSEDLY, Adv. in ſuch à matter 
as mult extort univerſel conſent; generally 
owned; avowedly ; indiſputably, 

CONFE/SSION, S. the acknowledgment, 
or owning a crime. In the Romiſh church, 
an acknowledgment of fins in private to 
prieſt, in order to obtain abſolution, - 

CONFE'SSIONAL, S. ¶ Fr.] in the Bo- 
\miſh church, a little box or deſk, wherein the 
prieſt takes the confeſſion of a penitent, 
| CONFE'SSIONARY, S. [corfiſman, 
Fr. ] the confeſſion chair or ſezt, wherein the 
prieſt fits to receive the confeſſion of a peti 
tent. | | 
| CONFE'SSOR, or CONFE'SSOUR, 8, 
{ confefſeur, Fr.] one who profeſſes a religious 
lentiment or opinion inthe face of danger, and 
amidſt the moſt cruel tortures, In the Ronilh 
church, a prieſt, who is authorized to receive 
the confeflions of -penitents, and grant then 
abſolution ; the penitent whe profeſſes lus 
crimes either to God, or to a pie. 

CONFE/ST, Adj. [a portical word fa 


ledged, in a 
ſeuſe. | | LEG 
 CONFICIENT, Part.* [corficiens, Lit] 
cauſing or producing in company with fon: 
other perſon or thing. 


good ſenſe, Notorious, in Vl 


tus, Lat.] leagued, or united by ſome contract 


; to accompliſh ſome deſign, | 


CO/NFIDANT, S. [ confident, Fr.]a a 
lon inttuſted with the ſecrets ane, 5 1 ; 


CON 


eommonly applied to thoſe who are intruſted 
ehe affairs of lovers. 
vin CON FIDE, V. N. [confido, Lat.] to 
Fe implying a ſtrong perſuaſion or al 
py 6 of a perſon's abilities to afliil another, 
117 geelity in keeping a ſecret. d 
CONFIDENCE, 8. [ confidertia, Lat.] a 
dong allurance of the fidelity and ability of 
2 When joined to the reciprocal pro- 
5 bi, &c. a ſtrong aflurance of the 
ry of a perſon's own abilities; a vitious 
d aſſuming boldne's, Figurative! y the cauſe 
of boldneſs, or conſcious integrity; a freedom 
of accels, void or the diſcouraging terror of 
puilt, and animated with the chearing hoges 
acceptance and approbation. 1 
CONFIDENT, Part. [ confidens, Lat.] af. 
ſured or convinced of a truth beyond any poſſi- 
bilicy of doubt; poſitive z ſecure of ſucceſs; 
without fear of miſcarriage or diſappointment : 
without fufpicion; bold to a vice, 1mplying 
too great an opinion of a perſon's own abilities, 


| 


of 


of ſuch a per fuaſion; Imprudents 

CONFIDEN FLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner 
230 diſcover no fear of a miſcarriage ; ſecure- 
PPP 

CON/FIDENTNESS, S. a favourable opi- 
nion of one's own jndgment, including poſi- 
tiveneſs, with its conſequences aſſurance. 
CONFIGUR A/TION, S. | Fr. | tne order 
in which the particles of bodies are united to- 
gether ; the form of a body made by the order 
in which ils particles are united together, In 
Aſtrology, a certain ſituation of the planets in 
the zodiac, whereby they are ſuppoſed mutu- 
| ally to affect and aſſiſt each other in bringing 
about ſome event, a, 
To CONFY/GURE, ¶ from con and fiowra, 
Lit, | to diſpoſe or form by uniting in a par- 
RTE IIS 
CONFUNE, S. a limit; border; edge; or 
utmoſt verge of a thing or place, 
 CONFUNE, Adj. [confinis, Lat.] border- 
ing upon, applied to places; it implies that 
the one begins where the other ends, Touch 
ing; acjoining ; or contiguous. 3 
To CONFINE, V. N. to border upon; 
to touch ; or be contiguous to. 5 


to bound ; to limit ; to incloſe; to ſhut up; 
to retraia; to impriſonz to immure; to 


neglect, | 8 | 
CONFI/NELESS, Adj. boundleſs ; with- 

| out limits, end, or pauſe, 8 

| CONFINEMENT, S. che act of reſtrain 

me 2 perſon from going abroad; the act of 
acioling a perſon in priſon; the fate of a 

perioa in priſon, or kept at home without li- 

berty of going abroad : reſtraint.: 

CON CHN ER, S. a perſon v ho lives at the 

extremity, or on the borders of a country; one 

ho deprives another of the liberty of walking 


and undertaking any dangers in conſequence | 


'To CONFINE, V. A. [co:fizer, Fr.] 


| keep at home; to refrain 3 not to quit, or 


CON 

CONFINITY, S. [confinitas, Lat.] near« 
nels; neignbourhood ; likeneſs. 
TO CONFVRM, V. A. [confirmo, Lat.] to 
ſtrengthen a proof, by producing more argu= 
ments for it; to put beyond doubt, by addi- 
tional proofs; to ſettle a perſon in an office; 
to comp'ete; to render perfect; to admit to 
the full privileges of a Chriſtian by impoſition 
of the hands of a biſhop, | | 

CONFURMABLE, Adj. that which is 
capable of being mage evident and indubitable 
by further proofs and evidence. 


additional or new proof to evince the truth 
of a thing or opinion beyond doubt or con- 
tradition; a proof which brings conviction; 


to years of diſcretion, undertakes the per- 

turmance of every part of the baptiſmal vow 

made for him by. his godtathers and god- 
3 * . 


mothers. RP 
CONFIRMA/TOR, S. [ confirmo, Lat.] one 


who proves a thing beyond doubt. 


the certainty or probability of any fact or 
action. 3 3 


veteracy or ſtrength, not eaſily to be ſurinount- 
ed, when uſed of habi:s. | NON 


CONFI/RMER, S. one who eſtabliſhes an 


poſſeſſion of any dignity, | 


puniſhment for ſome crime. 


Lat.] to ſeize on private property, and convert 
of the public, by way of puniſhment. 

the ſeizing of private property, on account of 
chief magiſtrate, or of the public. 

Lat. | a (weetmeat, or confection. 


CONFLA'GRANT, Part, ſconflagrans, 


Lat.] burning together; involved in the ſame 


CONFLAGRA'TION, 8. [ conflagratis, 


ſpace, and involving ſeveral things in its 
flames. 


of nature. 


caſting and melting of metal. 


to ſtrive or ſtruggle in order to get victory, ap- 


abioa*, or ſhuts him vp in a priſon; a neighbour. 


plied to perſons and things, 


 CONFIRMA/TION, S. the act of efta- 
bliſhing any perſon in a place or office, an 


an eccleſiaſtic rite whereby. a perſon, arrived 


CONFIR/MATORY, Adj. eſtabliſhing or 
| giving ſuch additional proof, as may increaſe 


CONFIR'MEDNESS, S. a quality implying 
| certainty, when.applied to evidence; and in- 


opinion or fact by new evidence or proots; 
one who eſtabliſhes or ſecures a perſon in the 


 CONFISCABLE, Adj. [from confſcatam, 
Lat.] liable to be ſeized on as a fine, or in 


To CONFISCATE, v. A. [confiſcatuyr, 
it, either to the uſe of the chief magiſtrate, or 
CONFISCATTION, L. Le ene Lat] 

ſome crime, and converting it to the ule of the 


CONFI'TURE, Ss. ſFr. ſrom cenfetura, 


Lat.] a general fire ſpreading over a large 


_ Generally uſed for that fire which 
ſhall conſume all things, and Change the face 


CONFLA!TION, 8. the act of blowing 
ſeveral wind-inſiruments at the ſame time; the 


To CO/NFLICT, v. N. [ corflis, Lat.] 


CONELICT, S. [conflidus, Lat.] a com- 
eee . 


CON | 
bat, or fight between two, ſeldom uſed of 2 
general battle; a conteſt or ſtrife; a ſtruggle 
between oppoſite qualities; an agony or pang, 
wherein nature ſeems to ſtruggle hard againſ: 
ſuffering and pain, 

CONFLU/ENCE, S. [confluentia, low Lat.] 
an uniting of two or more ſtreams or rivers; 
| the act of crouding or coming in great num- 
bers to one place; à concourſe or a multitude 
gathered into one place, 

CONFELU/ENT, Part. [confluens, part. of 
confluo, Lat.] running one into another, meet- 
vg, or mixing together. : 

CO'NFLUX, S. [comflaxum, ſupine of con- 


ö 


Nun, Lat.] the uniting or union of ſeveral | 


Rreams or rivers. Figuratively, a crowd; a 
great pumber of perſons collected together. 
CON FORM, S. [Adj. conformatus, Lat.] 


| To CONFUYSE, V. A. {[confuſuz, Lt, 


| CONFU?/SEDLY, Adv, in an indiſting 


2 
o 


CON 
Fr.] to ſtand directly oppoſi 
face to face; to oppoſe; 
to contraſt; to compare 
other. 
CONFRONTA'TION, S. r. 
of oppoſing one evidence to another. 


te to: to f 

1 and 
to ſet in Oppoſition: 
one thing with ag. 


] the 2g 


to put in diſorder; to make irregular; to 4 
plex by indiſtinct ideas, or by ufing worg 
without any determinate ſignification. 


manner; mixed, oppoſed to ſeparate; per. 
plexed, or not clear; without any order; in 
obſcure, indiſtinct, or unintelligible terms, 
CONFU/SEDNESS, S. want of diſtinctneſz 
or clearneſs; want of order or regularity, 

| CONFUYSION, S. an irregular, careleſy, 
or diſorderly mixture; the uſing words with. 


2 the ſame form or quality as another; 
8 | 
To CONF/ORM, V. A. [confirme, Lat.] 
to reduce to the ſame form of manner as an- 
ether ; to render one's actions agreeable to 
any particular rule; ts (ſubmit or yield obe- 
dente to. FE | 8 i | 
CONFORMABLE, Adj. having the fame 
form; agreeing with ſome ſtandard or law; 
compliant or ſubmiſlive to authority. 
* CONFO/R MABLY, Adj. agreeably; in 
_ manner conſiſtent with ſome law or ſtandard ; 
fuxitably; with compliance.  _ 
_ CONFORMATION, S. [Fr. conforma- 
no, Lat.] the particular union or order of the 
| parts of a body, and their diſpoſition to make 
2 whole; the reſemblance or agreement of 
actions to ſome ſtandard or law, | 
_ CONFO*RMIST, S. one who complies 
with the me de of worſhip uſed by the church 
JJ oo. 
CONFO*RMITY, S. [from conform] like- 
nes; reſemblance; the act of regulating one's 


* 
þ 


1 
1 
ö 


þ 


_ aQtions to ſome law; confiftency ; compliance 


with the worſhip of the eſtabliſhed church. 
To CONFOUYND, V. A. [ confondre, Fr. 
eonfundo, Lat.] to mingle or mix things, ſo 
_ that their forms or natures cannot be diſtin- 
Aàuiſhed; to ſubſtitute or make uſe of one 
_ word for another, which conveys different 
 FKeas; to puzzle or perplex the mind by in- 
_ Eiftiat dess, or words uſed in an indetermi- 
vate manner; to amaze, aſtoniſh, and render 
unable to reply; to deſtroy. . 
_ CONFOU/NDED, Part. hatefvl ; provi 
_ gious; a low word, to expreſs any thing in the 
uperlative degree. 2 5 5 
CONFOU/NDEDLY), - Adv 
hatefully; a low word, 
 CONFOU'NDER, 
affonifhes or deſtroys. 
CONFRATERNITY, 


S. one who perplexes, 


8. [ confraterni tas, 


Lat.] a brotherhood ; or body of men united 


tor fome religious purpoſe, 


CONFRICA'TION, s. 


out any preciſe meaning; want of diſtindtion 


by ſnewing them to be falſe, inconcluſive, vr 


q 
; 


[con and frice, Lat.] 


and clearneſs. 15 | 
CONFU/TABLE, Adj. that which may be 
ſhewn to be falſe or groundleſs, _ 
. CONFUTA'TION, S. [ confutario, Lat] 
the act of deſtroying the arguments of another, 


groundlefs. | 5 
To CONFU/TE, V. A. Cconfuto, Lat.] io 
deſtroy the force of an argument; to ſhew the 
proofs of an adverſary to be groundleſs, incon- 
clufive, ſophiſtical, or falſeQ. 
|  CON'GE, S. [Fr.] an action ſhewing ie. 
ſpe, compliment, or ſubmiſſion, conſiſting 
in bowing the body in men; and in women, 
in finking with the knee bent, or making a 
courteſy ; leave, or the action of taking leave, 
In Architecture, a moulding in form of a quar- 
ter round, or a cavetto, ſerving to ſeparate two 
members. Conge de lire, Fr. i. e. leave of elec- 
tion, in Canon law, is the King's permiſſion 
to a dean and chapter to chooſe a biſhop, when 
the ſee is vacant. 5 
To CON GE/AL, v. A. [congelo, Lat.] to 
change or thicken a fluid by cold, Figure 
tively, to thicken any fluid applied generally 
to the blood. Neuterly, to grow thick, 
CONGFE/ALABLE, Adj. that which may 
grow thick by cold. 5 ; 
CONGEALMENT, S. the clot, or thick 
1naſs formed by cold. : 
| CONGELA'TION, S. the aft of freezing 
or producing ſuch a change in a fluid body, 
that it grows thick, or its particles become 
fixed like thoſe of a ſolid body. 
CONGE/NEROVS, Adj. of the ſamegenut 
or ſpecies; arifing from the ſame principle; 
pruceeding from the ſame cauſe, Uled only 
dy ſcieniific writers. 1 
CON GENIAL, Adj. [from con and gemi, 
Lat.] partaking of the ſame genus, of the 
ſame nature, ciſpoſition, or kind. _ 
CONGENIA'LITY, S. a partaking ofthe 
ſame genus, nature, or diſpoſition. F 
CONGENIA'LNESS, S. a ſameneſs of dil. 


| 


me act of rubbing. 
To CONFRONT, v. A, [ 


corfropter, 


| 


Scan, com, 


CON 
cONGER, S. [ congrus, Lat. ] a larze eel, 


frequenting fait waters: 


1 ed together. . 
acer Il, Adi. that which may 
ther. | NO 
E 0 0 5 Tlox, 8. Icongeſtio, Lat.] in 
dunzet ), 4 collection of matter gathered to- 
bet in any part of the body. 
FoonGUARY, S. a gift diſtributed by the 
| Roman emperors, conſiſting of corn and oil. 
Among Medaliſts, a gift or preſent repreſented 


wIONGLA/CIATE, v. x. [corglacia | 
| to turn to ge. 5 | 
 YOLACLATION, 8. the changing 
mo ice; the flate of a thing chaneed into 
ie; yiirifying, or turning into glaſs. SE; 
To CONGLO/BATE, V. A. [ conglobare, 
Lat, to unite into the torm of a globe or 


CONGLO'B ATE, Port. [conglobatus, Lat. 
movliec into à ball, 5 „ 
CONGLO'BATELY, Adv. in a globular 
round, or ſpherical form. . | 


to gather into a firm round ball; to gather 


in a round maſs. W L_ | , 
To CONGLO'MER ATE, V. A, [ conglo 
tratum, ſupine of conglamero] to gather ſeve- 
ul things into a round mals. — 
CONGLO/MER ATE, Part. | conglomera- 
tus, Lat.] gathered into a round ball and 
maſs, ſo that the compounding bodies appear 
tilt act. Figuratively, twiſted or colleCted 
together, © The beams of light, when con- 
bbarate,” Bac. . 
CONGLOMER A/TION, S. [from con- 
glmerate] a collecting into a looſe round 
ball ; interweaving. or mixture. g 

To CONGLU/TINATE, V. A. | conglu- 
Vinten, ſupine of corglutino] to glue, cement, 
vr join faſt together by any viſcous, ſticking, 


here tozethe:, 


ſilening the lips of a wound together. 


0zether, 


J01cing With another, 


ccaunt ol t 
not her. 


To CONGLO#/BE, V. A. ſconglobo, Lat.] 


1 


CONGRA'TULANT, Part. [congratulatsr, | 
at | rcJoicing with another ; expreſſing one's to gueſs at a thing. «6 Imperfectly conjets,"* 


To CONGRA/TULATE, V. A. [from 


ON | 
To CONGRFET, v. N. [from cen and 


greet] to ſalute together, implying the making 
NGRRIES, S. a maſs conſiſting of | and returning of a compliment. | 


ToCONGRE/GATE,V. A. [congregatum, : 
Lat.] to collect ſeveral things into the ſame 


| maſs, or ſeveral perſons into the ſame place. 


Neuterly, to aſſemble, meet, or come together. 
CONGRE/GATE, Adj. collected cloſe 
together; forming one maſs or body; com- 
_- 7 
. CONGREGA/TION, S. in Phyſics, that 
degree of mixture wherein the particles of a 
fluid meet or touch only in a point; a col- 
lection or maſs of ſeveral particles. In Divi- 
nity, an aſſembly of people met together for 
religious worſhip. In Church Hiſtory, an aſ- 
ſembly of ſeveral eccleſiaſtics, conſtituting 
and forming a body. | 3 
CONGREGA'TIONAL, Adj. belonging 
to an aſſembly or congregation, _ 3 
CONGRESS, S. [congreſſus, Lat.] a ſhock, 
or conflict; an appointed meeting for the ſet- 
tling of affairs between different nations. 
CONGRE/SSIVE, Adj. meeting together; 


encountering. 


agreement; the ſuitablenels or conſiſtency of 
one thing to another, 5 e TORE 
CONGRU/ITY, S. fitneſs; ſuitableneſs 
of one thing to another; conſiſtency, In 
Geometry, applied to figures or lines, which 
meet or correſpond exactly when applied to, 
or laid over each other. EPS 
 CONGRU/OUS, Adj. [congruus, Lat.] 
agreeable to; confiſtent with; tuited or pro- 
portionate. Fn a gh: 
| CONGRU'OUSLY, Adv, [from congrucus, 
and ly, implying manner] in ſuch a manner 
as to agree or be conſiſtent with, applied to 
ſentiments ; ſuitably, _ | 


Conic ſection, in Geometry, is the curve line 


CONGLUTINA'TION, S. the act of ariſing from the ſection of a cone by a plane. Z 
ſicking together; the act of uniting and] Conics, or conic ſectiont, that part of Geometry 
| |] which treats of cones, and the curves arifing 
CONGLU/TINATIVE, Adj. having the | from the ſection of a cone by a plane. 
power of ſticking together, or uniting the lips | CO/NICALLY, Adv. in form of a cone, 


or ſugar loaf, | 


CONGLUTINA'TOR, S. that which has | CO'NICALNESS, S. the ſtate or quality 
te power of making things cohere, or ſtick | Which partakes of the nature or properties of 


a cone. 5 


To CONJF/CT, V.N. [conjefum, Lat.] 
| Shak. 


the good ſucceſs or advantage of or premiſes ; a gueſſer. 
_. CO Oe  CONJE/CTURABLE, Adj. being the ob- 

CONGRATULA/TION, S. the act of ject of conjecture; that which may be gueſſed. 
Pr:ling joy on account of the ſucceſs or 


CONTE'CTURAL, Adj. depending on, or 


reſted for the happineſs of another, 


Ppine(3 of another; the form in which joy determined from uncertzin principles by mere 


5 guels, 


CON- 


To CONGRU'E, v. A. ſcongruo, Lat.] 
to agree; to ſuit ;' to import ; to become, 
_ CONGRUV/ENCE, S. ſcongruentia, Lat.] 


CO/NIC, or CO/NICAL, Adj. having the 
orglutinous ſubſtance, Neuterly, ro ſtick or] form of a cone, ſugar-loaf, or round pyramid. 


CONJE'CTOR, S. one that determines 
n, and pga'u/atus, Lat.] to expreſs joy on|in a vague manner from uncertain principles 


CON 


 CONJECTURA/LITY, S. that which is 
inferable only from gueſs. | 
CON [F/CTUR ALLY, Adv, by gueſs by 
conjecture. WF 0 
CON IE CTURE, S. [conjefura, Lat.] an 
inference drawn from uncertain principles; a 
gueſs ; imperfect knowledge, idea, or notion. 
To CON[E'TTURE, V. A. {from the 
noun] ts gueſs, L 
CONJE/CTURER, S. a gueſſer. 
CONVFEROUS, Adj. in Botany, bearing 
a fruit reſembling a cone; applied to the pine- 
tree, Oc. | Re 
To CONTOIN, V. A. to join together; 
to unite together in friendſhip z to knit or join 
together in marriage. Neuterly, to league or 
take part with another in any action. 
CON JOINT, Part. united; connected; 
aſſociate. In Muſic, applied to two or more 
founds heard at the ſame time. 
__  CONJOINTLY, Adv. together; in union, 
oppoſed to apart or ſeparate, | 
CONJU'GAL, Adj. [con 
neing to marriage. | 
CON ]U'G ALLY, Adv. conſiſtently with 
Marriage; like married people. | 
I To CONJUGATE, V. A. [conjugatum, 
ſupine of conjugo, Lat.] to unite; to join in 
Marriage. In Grammar, to decline verbs 
through their various terminations of tenſes, 
perſons and moods. | 19 5 


ugalis, Lat.] be- 


CON IU GATE, S. [conjugatur, Lat] in} 


Grammar, agreeing in derivation with another 
word, and reſembling it in its ſenſe or mean- 
ing. - Conjugate diameter, or axis, in Conics, 
is the ſhorteſt of two diameters, biſecting the 

other, or a right line biſecting the tranſverſe 

diameter. „ Ba 


CONJUGATION, S. [.conjugetio, Lat. ] a 


Eouple, pair, or two things of the ſame ſort, 
| Joined together. The ſixth conjugation or 


pair of nerves.” Brown. The act of uniting, | 


or joining things. together; union. In 
Srammar, an orderly diſtribution of the 
| tenſes, perſons, and moods of verbs, accord- 
Ing to their different terminations, or in- 
Keckions. 5 . | 
CONjU'NCT, Part, fconjunfus, Lat.] 
Joined with another; concurring; united. 
CONJU/NCTION, S. [from con, Lat. and 
Junge] the uniting two things together, Figu- 
ratively, a league or confederacy. In Aſtrono- 
my, the meeting of the ſtars or planets in the 
| fame degree of the zodiac, 7s 
 CON]U/NCTIVELY, Adv. in union, 
operating together, oppoſed to apart or ſe- 
parate. 6 i 


CONJUNNCTIVENESS, S. the quality of 


uniting or joining two or more things together. 
CON JU/NCTLY, Adv. join 
Oppoled to apart, 


CONJUNCTURE, S. Ccanjoncture, Fr.] an 
union or meeting of ſeveral circumſtances, or 
cauſes; a critical or particular period of time; 


exiſt at the ſame time, in the ſame 


ing a perſon to give his evidenc 
JURATION, Magic words, 


intreat a perion with the pre 


tly ; together, 


CON 


conſiſtency, or an union of qualities 


) Which cad 


ſubjects, 


CONJURA'TION, S. the form of obli 


1 dee AD. 
| Characters. 
remonies, charms, which were rtr 


have the power of raiſing the deaJ 
and obliging the 33 to nale 
and the latter to execute ſuch orders as on 
given them; a plot; a conſpiracy. hs 
To CONJU'RE, V. A. [ conjure, Lat.] to 
ateſt earneſtnel 
and by the reſpect he has to ſome dear Perſon 
or ſacred being; to bind perſons together by 
a ſolemn oath ; to form a conſpiracy, « Tj, 
third part of heaven's ſons conjur'd again} the 
higheſt.” To influence by the ſuppoſed power 
of magic or enchantments. When uſed in the 
laſt ſenſe, it is accented on the firſt lla 
and when in the preceding ſignifications * 
. „ 
CON JUR ER, S. an enchanter, or one uk, 
makes uſe of magical charms; an impoſtot 
who pretends to have commerce with the 
world of ſpirits, and by that means to be bi 
to foretel the future events of a perſon's life, 
to diſcover thieves, Cc. 925 
To CONN, ¶connan, Sax. to know] to lein 
or get without book; to give, © I cn jan 
thanks.“ To ſtrike with the fit, 
CONNA'TE, Adj. | from con and nau, 
Lat.] born with; innate; born at the ſane | 
time as another. EN „ 
\ CONNA/TURAL, Adj. [from con and u- 
tura, Lat. | conſiſtent with, or flowing from 
nature; of the ſame original or nature.“ Mit 
with our connatural duft.”” Par, Lf, 
CONNATURA'LITY, S. a teſemblante 
of nature; or an eſſential reſemblance aut 
connection. N | 
CONNA*'TURALLY, Adv. in ſuch a man- 
ner as to be born with, or innate. * Connates 
rally engraven in the ſoul.” Hal, 
_ CONNA/TURALNESS, S. the qualityof 
being born with, of being innate or interworn 
in our nature. f | 
To CONNECT, V. A, connecto, Lat,] t 
join together by ſome intermediate means, a 
luding to the union formed by cement; to pin 
together the members of a period or the g- 
ments of a diſcourſe, in ſuch a manner, as they 
ſhall have a mutual dependence on each otheh 
like the links of a chain. 
CONNECTION. See CONNEXION, 
CONNE'CTIVE, Adj. that which ba 
the power of joining different things together. 
ſo as they may have a mutual dependence dl 
each: other. 1 
CONNECTIVELY, Adv. jontly; " 
union; having mutual dependence 00 eich 
other, ariſing from union. 5 
To CONNEX, V. A. [connexum, ſupits 
of conne&o, Lat.] 10 join, link, or fafvl: 


connection of ſeveral things forming a Whole; veral things to cach ether. 


| a 


. 
0 JNNE/XION, 8. a relation whereby one 


and depends on another; the 
pig adore things together in ſuch a 
480 that they May tick, as if Joined by 
. and depend on each other like the 
v chain; dependence; commerce; 
2 Formed by intereſt. In Writing, that 
3 has a relation both to the clauſe which 
= ges, and that which follows it. 
ONMEXIVE, Adj. that which has the 
force of joining or uniting together. 
CONNI/VANCE, 5. See CONNIVE] 
me beholding or ſeeing any fault without 
king notice of it, or puniſhing the com- 
% CONNI'VE, V. A. [ conniveo, Lat.] to 
wink; to pals by a fault without taking notice 
bit, ot puniſhing the commutter, 
| CONNOUVSSEUR, 8. Fr. from connsoitre, 
Fr, cogroſco, Lat.] one who is perfectly ac- 
quainted with any object of knowledge or 
tale; a perfect judge or critic, 
o CONNO'TE, V. A. to imply; to ſig- 


ie nify by implication. 5 Good, in tne general 
le notion of it, connotes likewiſe a certe in ſuita- 
| A. 20 . 3» 

05 dleneſs of it to ſomething elſe, 


CONNU/BIAL, Aj. [connubialis, Lat.] 
|xing to marriage. * 
cob, S. [from #9105, Gr. and eg! 


exceating that it has an ellipſis inſtead of a 
erſect circle for its baſe, | „ 
CON OLD ES, S. [See CONOID] a gland 
in the third ventricle of the brain, called the 
pineal gland, from its reſemblance to a pine 
apple, and ſuppoſed by Des Cartes to be the 
ſeat ofthe ſoul,  _ | „ 
CONOCDICLE, Adj. reprozching to the 
form of a conoid; reſembling a conoid. 


Eir, Uſed only by technical writer s. 
CONQUASSA”FION, S. [from conguaſ- 
fate] violent motion; gitat ion. 
To CON/QUER, V. A. to ſubdue, over- 
| come, or ovet=1un by force of arms; to ſur- 
mount; to get the better of any difficulty, 


o jo1n Neuterly, to obtain the victory. | : 
gu · CONQUL*RABLE, Adj. ea'y to be over- 
$ they | Come, Figuratively, eaſily {urmounted, ap- 
otheh | Plied to difficulties. 5 
| CONQUEROR,S. one whoſurmounts any 
ON. iificulty ; one who ſubdues by force of arms. 
b bat CONQUEST, S. fconguete, Fr. conquiſio, 
pethet, le.] the act of ſutduing by force of arms; 
ice o the thing gained by victory; victory or ſuc- 
"0 ls in arms. Te _ oh 
15 y CONSANGUUNEOUS, Adi. [ conſangui- 
10 er rev, Lat.] near of kin; of the fame blood; | 
1 related by birth. | „ TEES 6 
* CONSANGUUNITY, S. [ confarguinitas, 


at.] relation b 
liom one father, 


CONSOVENCE, S. [conſeientia, Lat.] the 


blood; relation or deſcent 


To CONQU A/>SA'TE, V. A. [conguaſ- 
atm, Lat.] to ſhake or agitate with violence. 
* Vomits violently conguaſſate the lungs.“ 


in Geometry, a ſolid body retembling a cone, 


| CONSECRA/TER, S. 


reaſonably, _ 


\ 


4 5 ON 


| faculty or a& of judging of the nature of out 


actions, whether they be good or evil, imply- 
ing a compariſon of them with ſome ſtandard 
of moral action; the determination of the 
mind with reſpe& to the quality of any action, 
after its commiffion 3 the knowledge of our 
own thoughts, or conſciouſneſs ; real ſenti- 
ments; private thoughts, uſed with in, 
** Doft thou in conſcience think?“ Shakeſp, 
Scrupie or conſciouſneſs, uſed with make. 
“We mult make a conſcience in keeping the 
juſt laws.“ | | EY 
CONSCTENTIOUS, Adj. ¶ from conſcien- 
tia, Lat.] ſcrupulous ; examining every thing 
according to the didates of conſcience, and 
acting conformably; exattly juſt, _ | 
 CONSCVENTI1OQUSLY, Adv. according to 
the dictates of conſcience. 7 | 
CONSCVENTIOUSNESS, S. exactneſs, 
or tenderneſs of conſcience; an exceſs of ſetu- 
pulouſneſs, _ 5 5 
_ CONSCVONABLE, Adj. agreeable to the 
dictates of conſcience; juſt, _ e 
CONSCI/ONABLENULS8, S. equ'ty ; rea- 
lonableneſs ; agrecableneſs to, or conſiſtency 
with, the oictates of confeience. „ 
CONSCVONABLY, Adv. in a manner 
agreeable to tne dictates of conſcience ; juſtly; 
CONSCVOUS, Adj. [conſcius, I. at.] to be 
inwarcly ſenſivle uf a thing, whereof it is poſ- 
üble to have a diſtinct idea. Knowing from 
fecollection or memory; knowing or under- 
ſtancing z bearing witnets of, or ſenſible of, 
from the inſtigations of conſcience, N 


ISCYOUSLY, Adv, ſenſibiy; or hay- 
operation ot ſome ta- 


ſenſation of the 
f ihe mind. 535 85 

 CONSCVOUSNESS, S. the perception or 
ſeniation of what paſſes in a man's own mind; 


an internal acknowledgment or ſenſe of guilt, _ 


or of having performed any particular action. 
 CO/NSCRIPT, Part.“ [conſcriptus, Lat.] 
written or regiſtered. Applied to the Roman 
tathers or ſenators, whoſe names were regiſter- 

ed in the lit of the ſens te 
CoONSCRILPTION, S. Cconſcriptio, Lat.] 
an enrolling or regiſtering, . 


To CON SE CRATE, V. A. [corſecratur, 
Lat.] to delicate or ſet apart to divine uſes; 
to ſanctify or preſcribe, as pleaſing to the 
Deity, A new and living way which he 
has conſecrated tor us. Heb. x. 20. 

CONSECRATE, Part. [conjecratus, Lat.] 
ſet apart for divine uſes; dedicated to ihe ſet - 
vice of God; ſacred. . 35 
S. the perſon who 
performs the rites by which a thiag is appro- 
priated to divine uſes. „» & V 

CONSECRA'TION, S. the act of appro- 


|priating, dedicating or ſetting apart any com- 


man or profane thing to religious uſes, by 
means of certain ceremonies. or rites; the 
benediction of the bread and wine in the 


11 acrament. 


coxskE- 


following in an uninterrupted ſucceſſion; fol 


lowing as an effect. 
ment ; accord, 

a requeſt ; agreement; unity of ſentiment 
harmony, or agreement of parts. 

ſentio, Lat.] to agree to; to promote the ſame 
permit. 


neus, Lat.] agreeable or ſuitable to; conſiſtent 


coNSHN TAN EOUSNESS, S. confift- 


event, effect, importance, moment, or con- 
R cern. EG, | | 


Lat.] following from fome premiſes, applied 
to argument. Following as an effect. 


an argument, or enthymen, deduced from or 
included in ſome preceding propoſition ; the 


an argument; an effect, or that which pro- 
ſequent of a ratio, in Arithmetic, is the 
antecedent is referred: thus in a,b, ora to 6: 
I is the conſequent, and a the antecedent. 


| Cauſes and effects deduced according to the 


_ eonſequences, or making inferences according 


„ 
Co NSE CTARV, Adj. Icenſecrarius, Lat.] 
following as a conſequence. 
CONSECTARY, S. [from the Adjective] 


quence 3 eventually; in a 


con 
to the rules of reaſon or logic; b 
Sie; 
regular 


CONSEQUENTLY, Ady þ 


a propoſition which follows from ſome preced- | neceſſarily; inevitavly, from conſequence 
ing definition, lemma, axiom, or the like. nection of effects to their antes 
CONSE/CUTION, S. [ cenſecutio, Lat.] a] quence. a 


chain of conſequences ; ſucceſſion. In Aſtro- 


nomy, the month of con ſecution, is the ſpace be- capable of being preſerved or 
tween one conjunction of the moon with the 


ſun to another. | | 
CONSE'CUTIVE, Adj. [conſecutif, Fr.] 


towing, immediately ſucceeding. 


CONSECU/TIVELY, Adv, after, or fol- 


CONSF/NSION, S. [conſenfio, Lat. J agree- 


CONSE/NT, S. [conſenſus, Lat. conſentment, 
Fr, | the act of yielding, or compliance with 


To CONSE/NT, V. N. | conſentir, Fr. con- 


end; to yield or comply with a requeſt ; to 


CONSENTA'NEOUS, Adj, | cenſenta- 


with ; becoming. | 


© CONSENT A/NEOUSLY, Adv. in a man- 
ner agreeable to; conſiſtent with, or ſuitable| 


ence; or agteeableneſs. TEENS 
CONSE/NTIENT, Part. | conſentiens, Lat.] 


univerſal; unanimous z general; agreeing, or boiling fruit in clarified ſugar, In Phy. 

united in opinion, © The authority due to the | | 

tonſentient judgment and practice of the uni- 
verſal church.“ Oxford Rea ſont . 


ö 


CONSE'QUENCE, S. [Fr. cenſeguentia, 
Lat.] the relation er connection between two 
propoſitions, whereof one follows or is deduced 
from the other; that which follows from or 
is produced by any cauſe, or principle ; 


* CONSE'QUENT, Part. [Fr. conſequens, 
CONSE/QUENT, S. the laſt propoſition of 


propoſition which contains the concluſion of 
ceeds from the operation of any cauſe, Con- 
fatter of the two terms, or that to which the 
 CONSE'QUENTIAL, Adj. [from conſe- 
ens, Lat.] produced by a neceſſary chain of 


rules of reaſon or logic. | 
 CONSEQUE/NTIALLY, Adv. deducing 


lor decay, | 


CONSERVABLE, Adj. einſervt, Ly] 
CONSFRVANCY, 8. 95% al 
applied to the courts held by the Ioig | 
for the preſervation of the fiſhery on Mg 
Thames, which are ſtiled courr; of conſe . 
CONSERVATION, S. Hegi 1” 
the act of preſerving bodies or dent . 
corruption or decay. | 
CONSE/RVATIVE, Adj, [from wy... 
tus, Lat.] having the power ot keepinsf, 15 
corruption or decay. 9 
| CONSERVA/ 1OR, S. [Lat.] one 9 
preſerves trom corruption or decay; an if, ? 
eſtabliſhed for the preſervation i the bo: 
leges granted ſome cities ; or a perſon wh 
authorized to determine differences with 
between the citizens, Conſervator ef the * 
was one who had an eſpecial charge, by 2h 
of his office, to ſee the king's peace hem? 
CONSE'RV ATORY, S. ſtrom d 
fus, Lat.] a place wherein any thing i. ke 
in a manner ſuitable to its pature, a fiſh m 
a pond, 885 5 
CONSE/RVATORY, Adj, having de 
power of preſerving a thing from corrupt 


ans, Lat. 


rom 


CON SERVE, S. a ſweetmeat made by 


macy, a medicine in the form of an eieQuay 
made of the leaves of flowers, beat with *. 
in a mortar; a place to keep and preſerveye. 
getables in. Ser the pots into your corſern, 
Evelyn, „ the | * 5 
CONSE'SSOR, S. [La,] one who {iy 
„„CCͥã ↄĩ | 
To CONSUDER, V. A. [cerfiders, Lit 
confiderer, Fr.] to think much on a thing; 
to 1evolve often in the mind; to meditate on, 
Vill confider thy t-ſtimonies,” Pſan ct. 
95. To view with attention, © When | or 
ſider the heavens.” Pſal. viii. 3. To be. 
termine or reſolve alter weighing the conſe 
quences of an action. Confider what ye hate 
to do.“ Judges xviii. 14. To nemark: b 
call to mind; to obſerve, © dir the 
ravens. Luke xi. 24. 
CONSVDER ABLE, Aj, [from cenfide] 
that which is worthy of no ice, repard, @ 
attention; important; valuable; reſpectebe; 
large or conveying a ſenſe between line a6 
great. * He paid in a conſiderablt fun. 
Clarend, _ „ 
CONSI/DER ABLENESS, S. importane; 
valuezdignityzequality which claims our notit 
_ CONSUVDERABLY, Adv. in a d:greed 
ſerving ſome, though not the higl-eſt notice; 


in a ereat degree. 
Or OM con 


CON 
ERATE, Ad). [ confideratus, Lat.] 
to conſideration or thought ; 
. "itving, or moderate. 
5 DERAT ION, 8. (Fr from con- 
atio, Lat.] the act of thinking on; ma- 
» 
| for thought or d 
ei S/DERER, S. one who employs his 
thoughts on an) ſubject 3. a thinker. 
To CONSI/GN, V. A. [ conſigno, Lat. con- 
, Fr.] to transfer one's property to an- 
a, jn Commerce, to ſend goads, or direct 


| ther. 
l with to. The four Evangeliſts 


un gred to writing.“ Addiſ. © Conſigned the 


| 
eONSI'D 


ſerious 3 given 


4 | | * to thee,” 
jelo, ſubmit, or reſign. ** Con/ign to 6 
my To conſent, or ſubmit to. « A hard 
condition for a maid to confign to. Sbakſp. 

| CONSIGNA/TION, S. | Fr. 


] the act of 
transferring property to another. In Com- 


her, 3 

| „ S/ GNMENT, 8. [from con Zn] the 
ift of transferring; the wiiting by which pro- 
Lari) is transferred, or goods ſent to another 


to be ſold. 0 Hp 

To CONSIST, V. N. [confifto, Lat. con- 
fer, Fr.] to ſubſiſt, or be preſerved in ex- 
iſence; to continue in the ſame ſtate; to be 
eampriled or contained; to be compoſed ; to 
apree or exiſt in the ſubject; to ſubfiff, or 
have being. 5 
CONSY/STENCE, or CONSI'STENCY, 
8. the natural ſtate of bodies; the degree of 
thickneſs or thinneſs, applied to fluids ; ſub- 


qualities ; free from contradiction, or variety, 
CONSISTENT, Part. [confiflens, Lat.] 
not contradictory; not oppoſite 3 reconcile- 
able ; agreeing; firm, or ſolid.  _ 
CONSUSTENTLY, Adv. in ſuch a man- 
er as to imply no contradiction ; agreeably ; 
aformly, . 
CONSISTOfRIAL, Adj. from cenſiſtory] 
relating to ſome court where 
Judee, 


ng; 
te 00, 
ATC) 
| core 
0 &- 
con{ee 
e hate 
Tk: U 
[or the 


nfs) 
ard, d 
Cable j 
it]e and 
ſum 


court conſiſting of ecclefiaſtics ; the place 
here an ecclefiaſtic court is held ; a court 
eld at Rome, conſiſting of cardinals, at which 
he pope is preſident, F iguratively, any 
dlemn aſſembly, 5 
CONSO'CIATE, 8 
ho joins with anot 
d accomplice, 
| To CONSO'CIATE, v 
pine of conſocio, Lat.] to 
ngs together; to cement, or hold together. 
ſeuterly, to unite, or join with. * Confoci- 
ing into t 
IJ. 


CONSOCIA'TION, S. an alliance, o. 


« [ conſociatus, Lat.] one 
A. [conſociatum, 


ortance; 
r notice 
elke (b- 
nolice; 


eliberation; meditation; an 


Figuratively, to commit or 8 


(ul confort to his care.“ Pope, Neuterly, | 


merce, the tranſmitting or ſeading goods to 


ſtance; uniformity of appearance, action, or 


an eccleſiaſtic is 


CONSISTO/RY, S. conſiſtorium, low Lat.] | | 


her in an undertaking ; | 
unite, or join two 


he huge condenſe bodies of plants.“ 


. COG N 
CONSO/LABLE, Adj. that which admity. 
comfort. | | 
To CONSO/LATE, V. A. [conſolatus, of 
conſolor, Lat, ] to allay the ſenſe of milery ; to 
alluage ſorrow ; to impart comfort. 
CONSOLAY/TION, S. [Fr. from conſolario, 
Lat.] that which diminiſhes grief, and alle- 
viates miſery; comfort, 
CONSOLA/TOR, S. a comforter. 
To CONSO/LE, V. A. [conſoler, Fr, 
conſolor, Lat.] to chear; to comfort; to leſſen 
the ſenſe of miſery ; to diminiſh a perſon's 
tief. Foe | 
CONSO'LER, S. the 
which adminiſters comfort, 
CONSOLFDANT, Part. [Fr.] in Surgery, 
having the property of cloling or uniting 
wounds, | „ 

To CON SOLID ATE, V. A; to form into 
a compact or hard body; to harden. Neu- 

terly, to grow, firm, hard, or ſolid. 
CON>OLIDA'TION, S. [Fr.] the act of 
uniting into one maſs ; the act of uniting two 
parlimentary bills together. 3 


perſon or thing 


CONSO/NANCE, or CONSONANCY, 
S. [conſonance, Fr, conſonars, Lat.] in Muc, 
the ſounding of two notes togetfer; or the 
union and agreement of two ſounds, Figu- 
tatively, conſiſtence or agreement of opinion 
or ſentiments, _ 1 | 


|  CONSO/NANT, Adj. Fr. conſonans,Lat.] 


agreeable ; 
able. e V 
| CONSO/NANT, S. [conſonante, Fr.] ia 
Grammar, a letter which cannot be perfectly 
ſounded by itſelf, The Hebrew diviſion of 
the conſonants into ſuch as are pronounced 
by the throat, tongue, palate, teeth, and lips, 
is reckoned the moſt accurate, and generally _ 
followed by thoſe who have writtca on this 
„„ | 
_ CONSONANTLY, Adv, in a conſiſtent 
manner; ſuitably ; agreeably, PO. 
CONSO/NANTNESS, S. the 
agrecing with; conſiſtency, LEST 
CONSO/NOUS, Atj. [confonus, Lat.! 
| agreeing in ſound z harmonious —@ 
CO/NSORT, S. [eonſors, Lat.] a com- 
panion, generally applied to ſignify one Wh 
bears the lot aſſigned by Providence to another, 
ang appropriated to a perſon joined in marriage 
to another; a melody formed by ſeve.al inftru- 
ments playing the ſame tune, perhaps corrupt- 
ed from concert. | | ; | 
To CONSO/RT, v. N. ſfrom the noun} 
to unite, join, or aſſociate, followed by with. 
Actively to join, or to marry ; to mix, to ac- 
company. | | 
CONSPICUVTY, S. 
brightneſs ; eaſineſs to be 
tance ; the plainneſs of 
tion. . 
CONSPICUOUS, Adj. Cconſpicuus, Lat.] 


conſiſtent; according; reconcile- 


quality of 


un conſpicuous] 
een even at a dit- 
any truth or propoſi- 


ö anexion ; intimacy, or union, 
CN. 


ealy ty be ſeen ; te be ſeen at a diſtance. Fi- 
| | guratuvely, 


WP. 


CON CON 


enratively, eminent, famous, difinguiſhed ;| ind now the refidence of t. 

echly diſcoveted; manifeſt. _ [It has ts name os the ge I dient 
CONSPI/CUOUSLY, Adv. eaſily to befor Cooftantine, who, in 8 builiag ene 
ſeen; or diſcerned by the fight 3 remarkable of the Roman empire Tarts ts It tle teak 
for ſome excellence; eminently; famouſly ; | tinved fo till 74553, when th Tk i cop 
remarkably. 2 aſter a fi'ty four years ſiege; 65 Mz took i 
CONSPUYRACY, S. ſcanſpiratio, Lat. I it has been the ſeat of thete: ice wh: h tin 
eonſpiration, Fr. j a private agreement between Rome, it flands on ſeven Nin Like g 
two 01 more perſons to commit ſome crime ; | times called New Rome, * hence ſome. 
A. RR e fully fituated, in the form of a 6, it 
CONSPVRANT, Part. [conſpirans, Lat.] Ion fide of which is the main! ger, 00 
Joining with another in a- plot, or other bad other two the ſea; for on KS 2 91d on the 

deſign. 3 | | Marmora and the Helleſpont; = 17 ſea a 
CONSPIRATTION, S. cenſpiratio, Lat. || outlet cf the Black Sea; 134 0 nes 
See CONSPIRACY, which is moſt uſed. very large and commodious bark intake. 
CONSPV/RATOR, 8. [from conſpire, | a canal from the Streights TT afeth 
Lat.] one who has ſecretly engaged to carry wards the N. W. The fortif . OY 
on #plot, or ſame bad defign with another. | land fide are antique and "hong on the 
To CONSPFRE, V. N. fconſpirs, Lat. pearance of the city, when 25 5 5 ” 
conſpirer, Fr.] to enter into an agreement with ſ is like that of an amphitheatre : on 10 
others to carry on a plot, or other bad deſign. |proſpe& is much hutt. The Bs ut 8 it the 
CONSPVRING, Part. | from conſpire] tend-| monIylarge,and has twenty two n N * 
ing mutually to produce one defign. In Me- | fix ate towards the land fide 2 6a ys 
. chanics, conſpiring Fovers are ſuch as do not] wards the fea, but with nid A 8 * 
act in directions oppoſite to each other. pery, and ſteep ſtreets. The een 
CO'NSTABLE, S. [| connetable, Fr. coneſta- of wood and mortar, and low b 1 maß 
ile Ital. from comes fabuli, Lat. maſter of of inhabitants. The gentecleſt + , ut ful 
the horſe, or cunning, king, and fabie, Eng. || thofe places where there is not "Mts "FA 
The lord high conſtable was an cflicer who had | of people, and where the city is leaſt 3 
the care of the peace of the kingdom in deeds | and the moſt conſiderable buildings are Ws 
of arms, and matters of war, The firſt conſtablef the city, upon the harbour. The I r Rs 
was created by the Conqueror, and the office | lace, or ſeraglio, which ſtands in ops 5 
continued hereditary, till the 13th of Henry the point of the triangle, towards daes 0 
VIII. who laid it aſide, as being both formi- harbour, together with the gardens, tak v 
dable and troubleſome to him. From theſe about a mile and a half in circuit: it 0 * 
magiſtrates were derived the conſtables of hun- a collection of ſeveral e e et 
dreds, two of which were ordained by Edward joined together, according to the 7 Ch 
J. to be choſen out of every bundred;for the pre: different emperors, than an uniform Gade 5 
ſervation of the peace. Theſe are called now | It is covered with lead, as are af the hos a 
Big b conflables, becauſe increaſe of people and laces of the Sultan. Its principal entrance 1 0 
crimes have given occaſion for officers of the | marble, and called the Porte (in TurkiſhCayi] 
like nature, in every town, called petty confia- | whence the denomination 7 dee 
bes. Beſides, the: conſtables of the Tower, of | Porte is given to the Turkiſh empire, Ta the 
| Dover-caftle, and of the caſtle of Caernarvon, | firſt court is the infirmary and mint; in the 
are properly governors of thoſe caſtles, To over- | ſecond is the divan, or great e YI 
"= the conſlable, is to ſpend more than a man together with the kitchen, treaſury, and fa 
is worth, and ſeems derived from conte fable, bles; and contiguous to the In towards 
Fr. a ſettled or ſtated account, © |theN, is what is properly called the Seragv; 
CO'NSTABLESHIP, S. the office of a] through a covered gallery one enters into the 
conſtable, | EN 5 emperor's magnificent chamber of audience, 
_ CONST A/NCY, S. [cenſtantia, Lat, cn-| where the throne ſtands: thus far amballadon 
farce, Fr.] a ftate which admits of no change are allowed to come, but ſtrangers muſt hole 
vor alteration, oppoſed to mutability; conſiſt- farther into the ſeraglio. Between the 1w9 
ency ; reſolution; ſteadineſs to any principle in | moſques of Sultan Solyman, and Bait, it 
fpite cf threats, dangers, promiſes or rewards ; [the old imperial ſeraglio, where the wires of 
a firm, an inviolable attachment to a perſen, the deceaſed emperor are ſhut up, The pee 
including an unalterable affectlon, veracity, | of the preſent 'Turkiſh nobility haze nothing 
or the conſiſtency of a narrative with the na- remarkable on the outſide, but within tht) 
ture of things. 1 fare richly and elegantly decorated, Among 
: CO/NSTANT, A j. firm, ſtrongly and|the moſques, that of St. Canhia, once dbe 
immoveably attached to any principle or per- metropolitan church of che Chriſtians, istbe 
fon; aſſiduous, or without intermiſſion. moſt magnificent, and ſtands oppoſite to the 
' CONSTANTUNOPLE, S. the ancientBy- | main entrance of the imperial palace. Thi 
zantium, by the Turks called Iſtamhol. It is] was formerly not only highly prized by C. 
the capital of Romania, in European Turky, ſtians, but is ſo now likewiſe by the Ten 
| | F | —4 


C:0:N 

(he Sultan reſorts every Friday, Tt 

built by the emperor Juſtinian, having 
8 -five domes or cupolas. Its pavement, 
exe nd galleries, are covered with marble; 
wil alſo great numbers cf pillars of the 
-* al; likewiſe of porphyry and E- 
3 ranate, It is ſaid to have every day 
1 oy p of 10,000 guiiders, and it can quite 
a bold 100, 000 perſons at once, 
Round it are chapels that ſerve for burying 
ces to the imperie! family. Beſides this there 
lte 'everal other beautiſul moſques. Here the 
Crecks have thirty churches, the Armenians 
if ſeveral, the Catholics have fore few, and 
the Swediſh Ambaſſador 1s allowed a 10 theran 


W. wich 


EU „ch. 


NSTANTLY, Adv. in an variable; 


tobſtent, or unalteravie manner without 
ceaſing : perpetually. 


La.) to ſhine with a coliected Ju fre, or ge 


41 ht. 
ec LATION, . rr. ] an af. 


enbligeol ſeveral ſtars which appear ner one 

hither, 2nd are called by the name of ſom- 

mel, Figuratively, an allemblage of ſeveral 

ces, or ercellencies, which adorn and 1 irra- 
eur ſpecies, 


M. 


biat 


ratio, Lat.] amazement, or wonder, occa- 
med by ſome unexpectes, great, and noble 
object. 

To CONSTVPATE, V. A. © [conflipaturh, 
ſupine of confi1po,, Lat. 1] to croud together, or 


any fivid body; to ſhut up, or ſtop any 
palſeze, In Phyſic, to bind or render col 
TH 

CONSTIPAITION; $ 


th * 


pr act of crouding into a narrow compaſs; the 
50 forcing the particles of a body cloſer than they 
21) erc before; the act of thickening, applied to 
man Pulle; "ſtoppage or obſtruction cauſed by full- 

| the dels; coſliveneſs, _ 

the CONSTYTUENT, Agj. [Fr. conftituens, 
ber, . that which makes any thing be what | 
| ſit tis; ell.fitial; oifpinelz neceflacy to the ex- 
randy eve of a thing; that of waich any thing 
pl10; unkits, or 1s Com pole: d. 


CONST VTUENT, 8. { corflitnent, Fr.] the 
ern or 1hing which contributes to the tor- 
nation of 2 ching; one who autliotizes or 
pues shother to act for him; that which is 
Eceiſary or eflential to the being or Jub! itence 
[2 thing, 
To Feen V. A. Je or fleutum, 
| to give exifterice to a thi ng to g ve = 


thing ing o particular natvre or properti-s; to 
\ theſ ade a thing be what it is.“ Applied 10 
.mong + to enact, pes, or eſtabliſh; 5 to . a 
e tot on to act fox anethe 

3s the CONSTITU TER. 8. the per! 'on who] 
tot rains another to act for him, 

is CONSTITUTION, S. [cenſtitutig, Lat.] 
Tube eech of citabli ling; dige] producing 


refuce into a narrower compaſs; to thicken 


| 


b os TELL ar, v. N. [corſtellates, | 


CONSTERN A/TION, S. [ Fr, from N 


from the ver] the 


CON 
the particular texture of the pirts of a body; 
the habit or temperament of the body, arifing 
from a peculiar diſpoſition and quality of its 
parts; temper of mind; an eſtabliſhed form of 
government. 
CONSTITUTION AL, Adj. [from corſti- 


tution] flowing from the particular tempe ra- 


oeculiar temper and diſpoſition of bis mind; in- 
planted in the very nature of a thing; conſiſt- 
ent with the form of goveenment; legal. 

fo CONSTRA'IN, V. A. {contraindre, 
Fr ] to force a perſon to p*riorm or refrain 
(rom ſome action; to violate; to raviſhz to 
confine, including the idea of force or preſſure, 
Ho the ſtrait ſtays the lender waiſt con- 


rain?“ Gay. 


CON ST RAIN ABLE, Adj. liable to force, 
or compulſion. 
CONSTRAVNER, 8. 


forces, or compels, 


the will or deſire; compulion or force; con- 
ſinement. Fienratively,. re ſerve. 1 


other; to eramp. 


the drawing the parts into a narrower compats, 
or cloſe together; contraction. 


contracts, 
cles which ſhut up cloſe ſome of the Canais 
or tubes of the body. 


cloſer toperher. | 
CONSTRUNGENT, Part. 
Lat.] having the quality of binding or making 
the parts of a body approach nearer to each 
other. | 
To CONSTRUCT, V. X. ben Pruffium 


| Lat. J to form from diffetent materials; bs : 


build; to comp'le, to conſtitute, 
CONSTRUCTION, S. Fr. bene 
Lat.] the act of forming Wa, Lon al de mblage of 
different things, joined together with art and 
regulatity; the form of a building: ; ſtruQure z 
tne manner in which things are 1:14 together. 


to convey a complete meaning or ſenſe, Figu- 


of a word. 

COD TRU'CTURE, S. an edifice "Wo 
building; a pile or frame compuiad of ſeveral 
—_— pla ed together with regularity ani art. 

CO/NSTRUE, V. A, [ernftrno, Lot.] 
to _ words in. the grammatical order, aud 
ecplain th it meagiag. 

CONSUR3TAN TIAL, Aj, 77 cen 


ani [nbaniia, Lat. J havino tho ſame tug? ance 


or etſence; of the fame kind or nature, ap- 
324 tO materie] bo ties. 5 


5 


H 


ment or habit of a perſon's body, or from the. 


the perſon that 
CONSTRAUNT, S. the act of over. reling. 
To CONSTRYVCT, V. A; | caiflriflum, 0 of 


corforings, Lat. to ee nr tind cloſe; fo 
raw the parts of any thing cloſer to each . 


CONSTRVCTOR, S. [Lat.] ar which” 


In anatomy applied to thoſe muſ- 


To CONSTRINGE, V. 4 cen 6 
Lat.] to bind, and ſorce the ports of a bocy 


[c:nf? r: ingent, ; 


In Grammar, the ranging or placing the Words 
of a ſentence according to the rul-s, or fo 23 


ratively, the lenle, an. or interpretation c 


C2? . 


CONSTRVCTION, S. TeenSriths, Lat.! 


CON 
CONSUBSTANTIA'LITY, S. the exift- 


ence of more than one in the ſame eſſence. 

To CONSUBSTANTIATE, V. A. from 
con and ſubſtantia, Lat. ] to unite in one com- 
mon ſubſtance or na'nte, 

CONSUBSTANTIATION, S. the union 
of the body and blood of Chriſt with the 
bread, after conſecration, in the ſacrament, 
according to the Lutherans, 

CONSU'L, S. [from cenſulendo, Lat.] the 
title of the chief magiſtrates »t Rome, which 
were created on the expulfion of the Tarquins; 
they ruled one year; they were preſidents in the 
ſenate, commanded the arm ies of the republic, 
and decided the difference between the eiti— 
zens; a perſon commiſſioned te judge between | 
merchants in foreign parts, take care of their 
intereſt, and protect their commerce. _ 

CONSU/LAR, Adj. [conſularis, Lat. ] re- 
lating or belonging to a conſul; a conſutar man 
is one who has been a conſul. 8 
CoONSULATE, S. [conſulatus, Lat.] the 

office of a conſul ; the time during which a 
| perſon exerciſes the office of a conful, _ 

CO/NSULSHIP, S. the office of a conſul. 

To CONSU/LT, V. N, [conjulto, Lat.] 
to deliberate together, Actively, to apply to 
| for advice; to act with regard or reſpect to; 
to act ſo as to promote ſome end. Figuratively 
to plan or contrive; to examine into the ſenti- 
ments of an author. | 

_ CONSULT A/TION, S. [Fr. of confulta- 
tio, Lat.] the act of taking the advice of one 
or more per ſone; an aſſembly of ſeveral perſons 
meeting together to give their opinions on any 

Tubjeft, In Medicine, applied to the calling 
In two or more perſons to conſider the diſtem- 


d 
C 


per of a perſon, where a fingle practitioner is“ 


dubicus of his own abilities and experience; a 
council. . | 
_ _CONSU'LTER, S. one who applies 40 
another for coun'el, advice, or intelligence. 
__ CONSU/MABLE, Aci that which may be 
diminiſhed, altered, waſted, or deſtroyed. 
To CONSU'ME, V. A. ſconſumo, Lat. 
conſumer, Fr.] to waſte, by ſeparating the parti- 
cles of a body; to diminiſh ; to leſſen a per- 
ſon's fortune or monty by expences; to deſtroy. 
oN SUMMER, S. one who ſpends, waſtes, 
or deſtro ys. . 
To CONSU/MATE, V. A. [| conſommer, 
Fr.] to perlect or finith ; to complete, or ren- 
der complete; to end. PLE 
CONSU'MMATE, Pert. [conſummatus, 
Lat.] perfect; complete; finiſhed; without de- 
fect of any circumſtance or particular required 
for its completion or perfection. 


CONSUMMA'”TI}ON, S. [Fr. conſumma- | 


tio, Lat.] the completion or concluſion of any 
action or undertaking ; the final determinati- 
en of all things. OW | | 

CONSUMPTION, 
Lat.] the act of conſuming, waſting, or de- 
flroying; the ſtate of waſting, decaying, or 


having the quality of waſting, conſu 
deſtroying z diſeaſed or affected wit 
ſumption. 


a conſumption. 


Lat.] a joining of boards or 
the act of laying a floor. 


touching. © Without corporal a 
Brown. | 


communicating a diſeaſe from one boy 
ther; peſtilence, or that which affeq. 
fon with diſeaſes by unwholſome 
Figuratively, the propagation of vige 
power which vice has to propagate itſelf 


infectious; to be communicated from g 
another ; applied to the manner in whig 
ſtilential diſeaſes or vices are propagated, 


| ſcorns, or has a mean opinion of a lun 


S. [Fr. of con ſumptio, 


CON 


by want of nouriſhment, 


Or a Prefernyy 


ecay of the body by a gradual waſting on, 


ular fleſh, 


CONSU/MPTIVE, Adj. '[from ,, 


Ming 1 


CONSU'MPTIVENESS, S. agg 


CONTABUL ACTION 


bl 


8. [contaluly 
planks togey 
] 


'CONTAYCTION, S. the ag of , 
nta 
CONT/AGION, s. frontagie, La] y 
Jon. 
$ 2 wy, 
effluny, 
Uh 


| 


1 
N 


CONT A*'GIOUS, Adj. [ contag ieuſ f 


_ CONTA/GIOUSNESS, S. the que 
propagating a diſorder or vice from one fan 
JJ 1s 

To CONTA'IN, S. [contines, Lit. w 
nir, Fr.] to include any fluid within int 
applied to a veſſel; comprized, applet 
writings, Figuratively, to reſtrain r ky 
within bounds, Neuterly, to be contin 
or chaffe..”;- e 

CONTA'INABLE, Adj. poſſible to li 
cluded within certain bounds ; poſſibleul 
included within a veſſel. 
To CONTA/MINATE, V. A, to ddt 
to pollute 3 to corrupt by baſe mixture o it 
CONTA'MINATE, Part. {contaniut 
Lat.] defiled; polluted, generally apple 
the pollution of the marriage bed. 
CONTAMINA/TION, S. the ac an 
luting; the ſtate of a thing defiled o pl 
Cz is 45 

To CONTEMN, V. A. [| contemn, li 
to deſpiſe ; to diſregard, to ſlight, negkd 
defy. RE | £7 
CONTE'MNER, S, one who hit 


dn 
CO: 
d wi 
| wi 
VN, 
To 
op C0 
hich 
UNS 
Is de: 
g an 
CO 
here 
en! 


one who hears the threats of another vil 
being concerned; a defpiſer z a ſcornet 
To CONTE/MPER, V. A. (canta 
Lat.] to moderate, or allay by a miu 
ſome oppoſite quality. | 
CONTEMPER A/MENT, S. temptil 
or quality reſembling another. 
To CONTE/MPERATE, V. A. 
contemper | to diminiſh any quality by the | 
tion of its oppoſite. | | 
ION, $ [fron at 


CONTEMPERA'T 
perate] the act of leſſening any quality 
mix:ure of a contrary one; the act of af 


Ul 


periſhing, In Medicine, a dzcay occalione 


ing, or moderating; the act of blending 


its humours, | ht 


CON 
10 CONTE/MPLATE, V. A. ernten 


ys, from contemplor, Lat.] to conſider with 
oatinued attention and application; 3 to mule; 
ink with great attention. 
CONTEMPLA/TION, S. ſtudious or in- 
ſe thought on any ſubject; the act of keep- 
g any idea brought 1 into the mind, for ſome 
ne, actvally in vie w; the employment of 
de thoughts about divine things; ſtudy or 
cylation 

— TEMPLA 'TIVE, Adj. given to 
ieht; ſtudious; employed in ſtud 7. 
ed TEMPLATIV ELV, Adv. thought- 
iy; attentively z with deep attention; ſtu- 


oyed in ſtudy 3 2 ſtudent. 
CONTEMPORARY, Adj. [ contemporain, 
„J living in the ſame age; born at the ſame * 
me; exiſting at the ſame point of time, 
cON TEMPO/R ARY, S. one who lives at 
e fame time with Ansther. 


of looking on a thing as an object worthy 
ſcorn, and, on account of its meanneſs, un- 
. for approbation; the fate of being deſpiſed, 
CON TE/APTIBLE, Adj. worthy of ſcorn. 
account of its vilene's or infignificancy 
foiled, or thought unworthy of notice; 4 
hen to deſpiſe or contemn, _ 
| CONTEAMPTIBLENESS, S. that quality | 
hich renders a thing the object of ſcorn and 
pntempt. 
CONTE/MPTIBLY, Adv. meanly ; i ina 
mmer Celerving contempt, 
CONT!/EMPTUOUS, Adj. uſing an * 
n! expreſſion of ſcorn and diſdain, on account | 
the meanneſs of a thing, whether i it be real 
Of 80 Impinary, 


CONTE'MPTUOUSLY, Adv. in a man- 


ther of a perſon or thing. 


or ji preflive of an iaſolent diſdain of a thing, on 
count of 1's real or ſuppoſed meanneſs. 

, bit ToCONLIE/ND, V. N. [| contends, Lat. J 

ok ſtrive or ſtruggle in oppeſition to another ; 


vie with; to debate with warmth; to lar 
dit an opinion with poſiiiveneſs, 
CONTE/NDER, S. one who oppoſes the 
binions of apo: ber; an opponent. 
CONTENT, Adi. [ cantentus, Lat. J] ſatis- 
d with one's preſent lot, though not pleaf_. 
| with it; ſubmi:ting without oppoſi- 
dr, 

To CONTENT, V. A. to ſatisfy ſo as to 
Pp compla at; to confine one's defres to that 
hich is in our poſſoſſion; to reſtrain our ac- 
ns within certain limits; to give a perſon 
demands; ſo as to hinder him from mak- 
Pa any hore. 


CONTENT, S. a &iſpofition of mid. 


enjoys, without murmuring at his lot, or 


ſy. | 
CONTEMPLAITOR, 8. [Lat.] one em- 


CONTE/MPT, S. [contemptus, Lat. the 


et which exprefies a mean and diſdainful idea 


CONTEMPTUOUSNESS, S. the quality| 


hereby a perſon confines his deſires to 3 : 


CON 
commercial phraſe for on truſt. Applied to 
writings or opinions, ſuch es are impli.itly 


believed or acquieced in without examination. 
«The ſenſe they humbly take upon content. 


or included in any veſſel, or receptacle; the 
capacity of containing; the purpert of any 
writing; the chief things treated of by any 
author, © The contents of both books.” 
CONTENTA/TION, 8. ſatisfaction or 
content. 

CONTENT ED, part. refigned to the diſ- 
penſat 10ns of Providence; ; fatished with one's 
preſent lot, without murmuting at its defee- 
tiveneſs, or defiring more. 
CONTE'NTION, S. an oppoſition in ſen- 
timents or opinions; ; a warm eſpouſal of any 
goctrine or intereſt in oppoſition to others; ea - 
gerneſs to bring about a defign ; emulation, 
CONT ENTIOUS, Adj. inclined to op- 
poſe the ſentiments of another; 3 quarreltome ; 
litigious. 

CONTE/NTIOUSLY, Adv. out of a fond- 
neſs for oppoſition or conttadiction. 
CONTE'NTIOUSNESS, S. eee to 
oppcſe, contend, or quarrel with. 


the diſpenſations of Providence. . 
CONTE/N TMENT, S. | contentement, Fr] | 
full ſatisfaction in prefenit enjoyment, without 


delight | 
To CONTE' 87, N. A. Jconteſter. Fr.] ta 


éiſpute; to oppoſe an opinion; to call in queſ- 


tion; to contend with a perſon for any right, 
contend, vie er emulate. 


opinions; a d. ſexence 3 >. a controver!ly, 
CONTE'STABLE, Adj. that which may 
be diſputed, oppoſed, or controverted. 


of being diſputed, or conttoverted, 


CON TESTA/TION, S. the act of oppoſ- 


Fe rn 


CONTEXT, 
which precede or follow a {cntence qu ꝛoted. 
interwoven. 

CONTE'XTURE, 8. from context] the 
peculiar aringement, order or diſpofition of 
formed from an union of various, ang previ- 
ouſly ſeparate parts; conſtitution; the man- 


ner in which any thing is woven or formed. 


a frame of beams or . joined tog zether; 


the act of framing or joining the parts of a 


building together. 
CONTIGUITY, S. [from al 


7 6 arent Jy for more, Upen content, a 


25 touch each other, 


P CON- 


Pope. In the plural, that which is contained 


CONTE' NTLESS, Adi. diſſat daes with. 


one's preſent condition; void of rehgnation to 


2 with for more; 3 ure; gratification , + JP | 


property, or other ſubject. Neuterly, to ſtrire, 5 


CONTEYST, S. a diſpute, or  oppeſition of | 


CONTE/ST ABLENESS, 8. poſſibility | 


ing the ſent! men: $ of another; ſtrite; contta- 8 


8. Ccertexta, Lat. 1 the ge- 
nera! tenor and keaics of a diſcourſe; the parts | 


CO'NTEXT, Part. woven cloſe together; | 
the parts of a be dy; the compoſition which is 


CONTIGN A/TION, S. [ contigratic, Lat.]- 


ae touching; a ſituation in which two 


; 
35 
: 
| 
5 
5 
1 
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i 


5 „ 2 ** 


e 


ry 
ö 
ot 
! 


- continuance or uninterrupted ſeries; chaſlity, 


ed to; 


voerel kingdoms not divided by the fea; that 
which contains or includes any thing. 


uncertain z a tuture event which may or may 


ko be uncertain with regard to its exiſtence. 


| pauſe or reſpite ; without ceaſing, 


2 
: 
L 
. 
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CON 


CONTIGUOUS, Adi. [contizuus, Lat.] I from any intermiſſion, reſpite 
meeting ſo as to touch; bordering, applied to] tion; without ceaſing, 


countries or places, which join. 


| , ; erfeyers,: 
CON'TV/GUOUSLY, Adv. in ſuch a man-| any action without interruption or ee 


ner as to touch or join. 


CONTI'GUOUSNESS, S. touching; near-eloſe union; the texture or 


parts of an animal budy. 


neſs, fo as to touch. | 


CONTI NENCE, or CONTINE/NCY, S. 


[continence, Fr, contiventia, Lat. ] reftraint, or joined together without any c 


a command over our thoughts and paſſions; 


CON'TI'NENT, Part, fcontinens, Lit | 
chaſte; reſtrained from an 1mm«derate uſe 
even of law ſul pleaſures ; contiguous, or join- 


CONTI/NENT, S. continent, Lat.) in Geo- 


graph, a large extent of land, containing ſe— 


To CON TIN CE, v. N. [contings, Lat.] 
to touch; to reach ; to happen. ; 
CONTUNGENCE, or CONTV/NGEN- 


CY, S. [from concingers, Lat.] the quality of | 
being free to exiſt oi not to ex ſt, applied to 
Future events, and oppoſed to thoſe which 


muſt necefiarily happen, | 
__CONTUNGENT, Agj. [cont!ngens, Lat.] 
not neceſſarily happening ; caſual, 75 

_ CONTFNGENT', S. ſomething caſual, or 


not happen, according as things hall be cir- 

cumſtanced. DE 1 e 
COCNTINGENTLV, Adv. in a contingent, 

uncertain, caſus} manner. x 9 
CONTVGENTNESS, S. the quality 


which denominates an action, or ſuture even! 


 CONTYNUAL, Adj. | continuas, Lat.] in- 
ceſſant; without interruption, ſucceeding, with- 
out any reſpite or intermiſſion. | f 
CONTINUALLY, Adv. without any 
CON TUNUANCEE, S. [from continue | an 
uninterrupted ſucceſſion, habit, or repeated at 


of the ſame kind; abode or dwelling for ſumel 
time in the ſame place; duration; proceſs of 


time; perſeverance. 
CONTIUNUATE, Adj. [continuatus, Lat. ] 
intimately, or cloicly ; uninterrupted ; unbro- 
en, or inceſſant. . | 
CONTVNUATION, S. an uninterrupted 
fucceſñon. SV KR tns ya Rang 
 CONTVYNUATIVE, 8. an expreſſion 
which denotes continuation, permanency, or 
duration. e 
 CONTI/NUATOR, S. He that keeps » 
ſucceſſion without interruption, one who goes 
en with the work which another has left im- 
erfect, or carries it on. Tos 


© To CONTINUE, V. N. [ continuer, Fr. 


continuo, Lat. ] to remain with a perſon; to{ ing, or of ſuffering contraction. 


 Iift; te endure; to unite without any inter- 


vening ſubſtance; to proceed in an aCtion|of conttacting or of ſhortening itſelf, 


without interruption. 


together; to incur; to obtain; to ſhorten; 


CON 
2 Pate Cle, 
CONTI 'NUER, L. one who p 


Cealing, 
cont iraitas, Lu. 


CONTINUFTY, 8. 


CON TYNUOUS, Adj. 
haſ f 

ning ſpace. | OT ter, 
CONTI/NUUM, S. [Lat.] in Phyfe: 
quentity or coextenſion, Whoſe parts * 
nected together, ſo as to leave no poſſe 
determining where one begins, or tj, 2 
ende. 5 * 
To CONTO RTT, A. [ contertyn, f 
pine of contorgueo, Lat.] to wreſt, tid 5 
writrbe. bs 
CONTOY/RTION, S. [from a 4 
action of twiſting; the twiſting or wrellino 
a m2mber of the body out of ts Place; * 
ſtate of a member th>t is awry, "I 

CON'TO'UR, S. Fr. pronouncei gr 
in Designing and Painting, an outlice wit 
limits or determines any figure, The yy, 
of a face, is uſed by the Itaiians, for the fn. 
tures or lineaments, „ 
CONTRA, Prep. [Lat.] uſed in Cg. 
merce, to ſignify the ſide of an account ch. 
trary to the debt; 1. e. the credit fide, l. 
Compoſition, it fignifies contrary, ot again. 
CONTRAP'AND, Adj. contrabanda, 
that which is prohibited by the laws of naw; 
or nat ions; illegal. | 


noun] to import prohibited goods, 

To CONTRA/CT, V. A. ¶ccntradum, li 
pine of contrabo, Lat.] to draw tozether; ty 
draw into one maſ:; to comprize; to mike 1 
bargain; to betroth, applied to a comped he 
tween a man and woman; to acquire; io ch 


to abridge; to reduce to a narrower Cm 
Neuterly, to ſhrink, to grov: ſhort, | 

CONTRACT, S. [trom the verb] a 
greement entered into by two parties; acon- 
pact ; the act of betrothing; a writing vi 
contains the terms or conditions ofa baryundr 
agreement. — 

CONTRA#/CTEDNESS, 8. the gu 
which denotes a thing to be reduced into 
narrower compaſs ; narrownels or ſmalinebz 
extent. GON | | 

CONTRACTIBILITY, S. the pati 
of being reduced to a leſs compaſs by fink 
ing. | 


reduced to a narrower compaſss. 
CONTRAC'T3BLENESS, 8. the qui 
of being reduced to a leſs compals by lun 


CONTRA CTILE, Adgj. having the pt 


CONTI NUEDLY, Adv. in a manner free 


| .CONTRA/CTION, S. [centafi, 
the at of ſhorbenipg a Mriting, ef wa 


[ continu, La 


To CONTRA/BAND, V. A. [fon the! 


CONTRA/CTIBLE, Adj. capable cf beg 


CON 

+ ſobſtanee of it to leſs compaſs; che act of 
king or gecteaſing in magnitude or dimen- 

nn he Rate of a thing ſhrunk, fhriveled, 

| . Are - narrower compaſs. In Gram- 

4 "Ta reducing two ſyllables or vowels into 

. as can't for Cann. 

| To CONTRABIC 3 A. [contradietum, 

1. to oppoſe or aſſert a thing quite oppoſite 

| contrary to another 3; to deny the allertion 

another; to opppolee 3 ; to be — or ir- 

concileahle with. 

E CONTRAD! 'CTER, J one who oppoſes 
le ſentiments of afiotder; ; an opponent. 

| F ONTRADI/CTION, S. the aſſerting by 

ards, that the opinion of another is falſe ; op- 

bution 3 ineonſiſtency; contrariety ; a ſpecies 


f direct oppoſition, 
CONTRADVCTIOUS, Adj, inconfitent, 


WHEN ict another. 


ence, oppoſition, or contrariety. 
EO TRADUCTORILY, Adv. inconſiſt- 


Tocßgencies or contradictions. 


CONTRADICTORINESS, 8. the high - 


nion. 


th, 


voppolte benigcstion. 1 8 


jr oppoßte; inclined to oppole, cavil at, or 


FCONTRADI'CTIOUSNESS, | S. incon- 
le; in ſuch a manner as to be nn of in- 
& cegree of oppoſition, applied to truths or 


cov TRAD! 'ETORY, Adj. ¶contradicto- | 
vs, low Lat.] rns to, or inconſiſtent] be true at the ſame time; inconſiſtent; d ait. 


ON 

CON'TR ARIES, S. [plural of contrary} 
propotitionswhich mutually deſtroy each other, 
and cannot both be true at the ſame time; or 
oppolites, which being of the ſame kind or 
common nature, fubſiing by turns in the 
lame ſubject, are as remote from each other 
as poſiible, and mutually expel each other; 
ſuch are whiteneſs and blackneſs ; cold and 
eat; Ge. 

CONTRARVETY, S. [| from contrarietas, 


{low Lat. ] oppoſition ; inconfiſtency ; a quality 


or poſition oppoſite to, and deſtructive of 
another, 


CONTRARILY, Adv. ina manner oppo- 
ſite to, inconſiſtent, or irreconcileable with; 
differently; in oppoſite directions, 
CONTRA'RINESS, S. the quality of be⸗ 
ing oppoſed to, or inconſiſtent with. | 
CONTRA'RIOUS, Adj. [ centrarius, Lat. 
joppolite; different in the higheſt degree. 
CONTR 4/RIOUSLY, Adv, Op? ofitely 
in contrary or oppoſite cireQions 3 ; 1h a man- 
ner inconſiſtent. 

CON TR A/RIWISE, Adr. on the con- 
trary; in a contrary manner, | 
CONTRARY, Adv. [contrarius, Lat. ]: ap- 
plied to qualities or truths, which are ſuch 
oppoſites to one another, that the former can- 
not ſubſiſt in the ſame ſubject, and the latte 


agreeing; in an oppoſite} direction, or unfa- 


CONT NR ADVSTINO TION, 8. [from con- | vourable, apphed to the wind, 
radi/in7uifo] the explanation or determining | 
he dente of a word, by producing one that has ral] a thing which has qualities oppoſite to 


CO'/NTRARY, S. [contrari Tee, in the plu- 


thoſe of another; a propoſition or truth oppe- 


To CONTR AD1S TENGUISH, V. A. toj ite to ancther, On the contrary, borrowed 


j i Iitingu! ſh or explain 15 contraſt, Or producing from the commercial phraſe f ger colitra, ſignifies 


Ke 3 conirary quality. 


on the oppoſite ſide ; or in oppoſition to ſome. 


be- CON IRAFVSSURE, . in Surgery; a thing which has been alledged or offered, To 
oral rack or ſillure in the full, in that part oppo- the contrary, to an intention or purpoſe quite 


ren; lite to that wherein the . was received. 


ph, To CONTRAINDICATE, V. A. [from 
ug and indico, Lat ] to point out a method notwithſtauding all I could ſay to the con- 


erformence of any action. They did it, 


in ontrery to the peneral tenor of a diſcaſe; as frary.” 


eon. then a vomit wight ſeem a&viſeadle, the pa- 


CONTRA s, 8. Tromtrate, Fr. Þi in Paint- 


vir rat's being ſubject to vomiting, Saws, thatſing and Sculpture, an oppoſition or difference 


zune teuzht by no means fo be preſc;ibed. 


cualiy 


into 4 Nes that io be done which the main ſcope of 
lags; Iieaſe, at firſt thought ſeems to point out. 


fabi 
(hrike 


p beigh 


0 Jac ent buildings, 


ſaruot- 


Gion, or a reſiſtance to any force. 


ie po CONTRAPOSiTION, [from contra ansdh CONTRAVALLATION, S. from contra” 
| 22 on, tue placing norabte, or over- apainſt. and vaio, Lat.] in 'Fortification, the meens 

0 fl ONTRANRIAN T., Aaj. [Fr. from con-] uſed by an army to defend themfeiyes hom the 
* parier, Fr. | con! redictory 3 ; oppoſite and irre- | fallies of a town they beſiege, confiting of a 


between the poſition, attitude, Sc. of any two 


CON' IRAINDICAYTION, S. [from cen- figures, or the lines which form objects, by 
airdicate) | in Pnyſic, a ſymptom, whith ſor- meins whereof they cauſe a variety, and tend 


af to ſet off each other. In Architecture, the 
2Colving of, the repetition of the ſame thing in 


| CONTR AMURE, S. | contreniure, Fr.] in order to pleaſe by variety ; as in the g:llery of 
ortification, an out- wall about, or oppoſite to} the Louvre, 
de main wall of a city. In Building, a wall] arched and angular. 
nut before a partition wall, to ſttengthen it, 
nd keep it from receiving damage trom che to place 1n a contrary attitude, Sc. in or- 
{ der to ſet off one figure by another, * gu- 
quali CONTRANY DCENCY; . from contra] ratively, to ſet in contrary positions; to ſet one 
ni nitent, Lint, [i a contrary reſiſtance, re- ching Olk, by coupling it with, Or iatroducing 


the pediments 3 are alterns tely 


To CONTRA'ST, *. * in Pai. ting, 


another. 


enelitab'e in leuſe. 


* 


7 


iench guarded by a parapet, without inuſker 
3 iugt 


contrary ; againſt; or in oppoſition to the 


| 


| 
1 
0 
5 
{ 
[ 
/ 


CON 


ſhot of the town, and drawn between the be- 
ſiegers and the town. | 
To CONTRA/VENE, V. A. [from contra 
and wenjo, Lat.] to oppoſe; to obſtruct the per- 
formance of a thing ; to act contrery to a bar- 
gain, contract, or agreement. 
CONTRAVENTION, S. [from contra. 
venc] an oppoſition to any law; a violation of, 
or ating contrary to a law. 
CONTRAYLT/RVA, S. in medicine and 
Botany, a ſpecies of birchwort. | 
_ _CONTRUVBUTARY, Adi. [from contri- 
Bute] paying a tribute to the iame perſon; 
concurring to promete adefign, | 
To CONTRIBUTE, V. A, [certributum, 
Lat. | to give or pay a portion of money towarcs 
carrying on ſome common deſign. Neuterly. 
to promote, or bear a part or ſhore in the pro- 
moting any deſien. Pon 
._. CONTRIBU'TION, S. the aQ of paying 
a ſhare of the expences required to carry on 
any defign; a ſum paid by a town taken, or 
in danger of being taken, by an enemy, to 
prevent its being plundered 3 a ſum of money 
collected from ſeveral perſons. | 
CONTRUBUTIVE, Adj. [from contribute] 
that which promotes any deſign in conjunction 
with other things or perſons, DEE 
 CONTKFBUTCR, S. [ contributum, Lat.] 
one who bears a part in the meaſures taken to 
acccmpliſh any deſign; one who pays his ſhare 
towards raiſing a ſum of money. 
___ CONTRI3UTORY, Adj. promoting the 
ſame end; paying a ſhare towards 
common ſund, or certain ſum. 5 
CoONTRIL/ TE, Adj. [from contritus, Lat. of 


eontero, Lit. to bruiſe} in its primary ſiguifica- 


tion, bruiſed, or much worn, In Divinity, 

ſorrowfu! for fin from a love of God, 
CONTRYTION, S. [contritio, Lat.] in its 

primary ſe::ſe, the act of rubbing two bodies 


2 | | 
againſt each other, ſo as to wear off ſome parts 
of their ſurfaces, *f The breaking of their 


« parts in'o leſs parts by contrition. Newton's 
Oꝛt. In Divinity, that ſorrow for fin which 
ariſes from the love of God and viityve, © 
 CONTRIUVABLE, Adj. poſſidle to be diſ- 
cb vered, or plenned by the mim̃d. 
CONTRIVAN CE, S. [from contrive] the 
projecting or planning the moſt poflible me- 


thods to accompliſh any deſign, or attein any 


end. Figurativeiy, a plan; a ſcheme; a piot; 
an ortifice. | | 


To CONTRIVE, v. A, [controuter, Fr.] 


fo ig vent, plan, or project the means of at- 


taining any end, or accompliſhing any defign, 
N. uterly, to form, deen, or lay a plot. 
CONTRUVER, S. an inventer; a pro- 


je ctor; one wno forms projeRs ſor the attain- 


ing an erd, or accompliſting ſome duſign. 


CONTRO'L, L. [cent ele, Fr. i. e. certie 


role, Fr.] the ccount kept by a perſen as a 
check upon another. Figuratively, reitraint ; 
che- Kk; prwer: zutharity; deminion. 


To CON TAC., v. A. {irom the noun} | 


controlled, over-ruled, 


employment of a controller. 


raifing 2 
Ignitive of contumax, Lat.] inſolently obſtnate, 


CON 
to examine the accounts of another h 
kept againſt him. Figuratively, ——_ 
to keep under reſtraint z to py, tir 
power; to confute, or gainſay, '* och. 
CONTRO!'LLABLE, Adj, liable ty 


or reſtraineg; gn: 
to conſtraint. | lutjeg 


CONTRO/LLER, S. a perfon who „ 
amines public accounts by a check; — 2 
has the power of over-ruling, reflruniy. * 
governing the actions of another. 


CON'TRO/LERSHIP, S. the oft, 


CONTROLL MENT, S. the power s,, © Fc 
ſtraining the actions, or active power, gf : oF 
ther; oppoſition ; refftince, _ — 8 

CONTROVERSIAL, Adj, [from ow, 5 
verſy ] relating to diſpute or oppoſition of 8 q ; 
timen's ; that which may be diſpuel. * 

CONTROVE'RSY,S. | contriverſy Lat] a, 
an oppoſition of opinions or ſeritimens, = | fe 
rally applied to diſputes carried on with 10 50 
warmth in writing or print; a ſuit à h en 
about the property of a thing; oppoſing, n 0 
ſtruggling againſt the force of a thing, 8. 
To CONTROVE'RT, v. A. [anne nel 
Lat.] to oppoſe the ſentiments of anger 1 prof 
writing, | | "Ol uon 

CONTRCVE/RTIBLE, Ad}. tha which C 
may give occaſion to diſpute z that #hichmy fit; 
be oppoſed. i — tel 

CONTROVERTIST, S. a perf oe Gtu: 
engaped in diſputes with authors, ( 


CONTUMACIOUS, Adi. [contunuit ge. 


iraplying a contempt of authority, and ad. ( 
ing from a ſpirit of inſolent oppoſition, ſen 
CONTUMA'CIOUSLY, Adv. in ſuch: tire 
manner as ſhews an inſolent obſtinzy, if | any 
obedience of lawful authority. | hat: 
CONTUMA/CY, S. [ contumacia,lat.| di E | 
obedience of lawful authority, including inh- can 
lence, perverſeneſs, and the higheſt dre of wo 
mpudence. | . me 
CONTUME/LIOUS, Adj. Tc wa 
Lat.] reproachful; full of poignant and{a- | tr11 
caſlic expreſſions, including contempt in lis of 
ule and intention to aggravale and ver the 
perſon it is uſed againſt, Figuratively. » pri 
ſon frequently uſing reproachtul language; tat ( 
which occaſions reproach. _ cor 
CONTUMELIOUSLV, Adv. in ant to 
reproachful, contemptuous, or abuſive mant. or 
CCNTUME/LIOUSNESS, S. thitquily lin 
which ariſes from or denominates 29 ent- | 
tions to be rudely reproschful, and abounung i | ap! 
with bittei nee | 
_ CONTUME/LY, S. [Lat.] langnge r col 
bounding with the bitteteſt expreſſions int co 
ed to ſubject a perſon to the reproach 0! ales 
and to render him uneaſy. Figurubc . de 
famy, which ſubjeRts a perſon to the rm 
of others, © Eternal ccntunely attent (x vil 
guilty title.“ Addif. | k 
Te CONTU/SE, v. A, L Wh * 


CON 

Lat.] in its primary ſignification, | 
her; to bruiſe. In Surgery, to 
„ b a blow, Of ſome blunt body, ſo as to 
hurt ®) the ſkin, by an extravaſation of the 
. without breaking it, or deſtroying 
00, l | 
ox TU Sox, 8. contuſio, Lat.] the acl 
i heating or bruiſing. Figuratively, the effect 
an or bruiſing. In Medicine, a hurt 
x -:Goned by a fall, or blow from any blunt 
2 on, which by forcing blood from ſome of 
Ilie eile, diſcolouis the ſkin, without 
| | iving It or deſtroying its continuity, _ 
| CONVALE'SCENCE, or CON VALE- 
ScENCV, S. a recovery of health, _ 

CONVALE/SCENT, Part, ¶cenvaſeſcens, 
[Lat] recovering; or returning from a diſorder 
40 a fate of health. 


| of conturdos 
to beat toßet 


k 


nic, Lat.] to call together by ſummons ; to 
af:mble a number of perſons into the fame 
lace, to ſummons to appear, in a law ſenſe. 
E Neuterly, to come or aſlemble together. 
CONVE/NIENCE, or CONVENIENCY, 
S 5. [convenientia, Lat.] the ſuitableneſs or fit- 
neſs of a thing to promote any end; advantage; 
profit ; eaſe 3 or freedom from any ob{truc- 
tion, difficulty, or embarraſſment, _ 
CONVE/NIENT, Adj. [conveniens, Lat. 
fit; ſuitable to effect an end; proper, or ne- 
teſluy; free from obſtruct ions. Applied to 
ftuztion z commodious; ſeaſonable. 
CONVENIENTLY, Adv. ſuitable with a 
perſon's caſe, intereſt, or advantage; commo- 
ciouſly ; properly. | : | 
CO'NVENT, S. [conventus, Lat.] an aſ- 
ſembly of perſons dedicating themſelves en- 
 tirely to the ſervice of religion, and without 


| habited by the religious of either ſex. 


| convert] an aſſembly, Figuratively, a place of 
worſhip, generally applied, by warm church- 


way of reproach ; a ſecret aſſembly for the con- 
| trivance of ſome plot, or crime. Myſelf had 
© notice of your conwenticles,” Shakeſ, 
CONVE'NTICLER, S. one who trequents 
private and unlawful aſſemblies, _ 
CONVENTION, S. [conventic, Lat.] the 
coming together; union; an aſſembly met 
to debate on, or decide any point; a contract 
or agreement for a certain time, uſed for a pre- 
liminary or a definitive treaty. 
CONVE/NTIONAL, Adj. ſtipulated; or 
agreed to by bargain or contract, _ 
CONVE/NTIONARY, Acj. acting ac- 
cording to the articles of ſome agreement or 
contract. my e 
CONVE/NTUAL, Adj. [conventuel, Fr. 
elonging to a convent, 
CONVE'NTUAL, S. {from convent] a 
monk 5 or one who lives in a convent, _ 
To CONVE/RGE, V. N. [ convergo, Lat.] 
e meet in a point; to approach nearer to each 


To CONVE/NE, V. A. Iconvenir, Fr. con- 


| any commerce with the world; the place in- 


CONVE/NTICLE, S. [a diminutive of 


men, tothe meetings of non- conformiſts, by 


COUuN 
other till they join in a point, applied t» 1:9 
rays of light, or lines drawn from ditlezen- 
ſurfaces. | 
CONVF/RGENT, Part, | convergers, Lat. 
iſſuing from divers points, and approaching 
nearert0 eachorher till they meet in a point, 
. CONVE'RSABLE, Adj. {written ſome- 
times conzerfible, but improperiy; i is com- 
pared by more and moſi cornterſabe, Fr, | quali- 
fied or fit for converſation; nt for company; 
affable; inclined to communicate knowledge 
or ſentiments to another. | | 
CONVERSAB{ENESS, S. the quality 
flowing from affability and good-nature, which 
renders converſation agree=ble. 
CONVERSAELY, Adv. in ſuch a man- 
ner as to engage the converſation of others, and 
entertain them agreeably with diſcourſ-. 
_ CONVE'RSANT, Part. uſcd or habituated 
to. © Converſant in books.“ Familiarly ge- 
quainted with; intimate; having intercourſe. 
with. Uſed with about, it implies, emplosed; 
engaged ;reiaiing to; having for its objz&; 
or concerning. | © = 
CONVERSA/TION, S. [converſatio, Lat. ] 
eaſy diſcourſe with another; a familliar git. 
courſe ; intercourſe ; commerce; behaviour ; 
life; or moral conduct. i | 
 CONVE'RSATIVE. Adj. fit for conver- 
ſation, or intercourſe with men, oppoſed to 
contemplative, „ 
To CONVERSE, V. N. [converfer, Fr. I 
converſo, Lat.] in its primary ſignification, to 
live with; to keep company with. Figura- 
tively, to hold intercourſe with; to be ac 
quainted with by ſtudy ; to be uſed to; to diſ- 
courſe, or convey one's thoughts to another by 
familiar diſcourſe, 5 | 
CONVERSE, S. [ſometimes accented on 
the laſt tyllable, and uſed by Pope both ways! 
converſation, or the ſentiments of a perſon 
communicated in familiar diſcourſe. Figura- 
tively, familliar acquaintance. In Geometry, 
the drawing a concluſion from ſomething ſuv- _ 
poſed, and afterwards drawing the propoſition, 
ſuppoſed as a concluſion from thence,  _ 
CONVE/RSELY, Adv. with change of 
order; in a contrary order ; reciprocally, _ 
CONVE/RSION, S. [ conver/ſo, Lat.] the 
change from one ſtate to another. In Divini- 
ty, a change from wickedneſs topiety, or from 
a falſe religion o a trus one. In Rhetoric, 
the retorting oi an argument, whereby it is 
ſhewn on oppoſite fides. In Algebra, the re- 
ducing an equation or quantity ſought, if in 
fractions, to one common denominator, omit- 
ting the denominators, and continuing the e- 
quation in the numerators only, 
_- CONVE/RSIVE, Adj, fit for converſation 
or diſcourſe ; inclined to communicate ſenti- 
ments by. diſcourſe. 5 = 
To CONVE/RT, V. A. [converto, Lat. 
convertir, Fr.] to change into another ſub- 
ſtance; to change from one religion to another, 


generally uſcd for a changg trum a falſe to 
„ e true 


EON 


true one; to change the term of a propoſi- 
tion; to undergo, or ſuffer 2 change, 

COTVERT, S. [from the verb] a perſor 
preoiled on to change bis religion. 

COUNTY VRTER, S. s per fon who perivaces 
another to change his religion, 

CONVERTYBILITY, S. the quzlity of 
being an object of converſion; the poffibility o 
converſion. 

CONVF/RTIBLE, Adj. that which mey 
te ebenged; that wh: ih may he alrered wit! 
reſpect to its qualiti s; that which faay be 
tranſmuted; that which may be interchanges, 
or uſed inftead of another. 

CONVE/RTIBLY, Ae. in ſuch a manner 


as to be interchanged or ules one for the o- 


ther. 

CONVE'R, Adj. [comers Lat.] ſwelling 
to the view; protuberant, applied to the ex- 
ternal ſurface of a globe, or circular. body. 
Uſed ſubſtentively for cenvexity. | 

CON VEX'ED, Part. from conwex] bend 
ing out wardly, applied to the outward ſurface 
of any round body, 

CONVE/XEDLY, Adv. protuberant ; in a 
convex form; or like the outward furface of 2 
globe. 

CONVE XITY, 8. een or portube 
rance. 

CONVE/XI. v. Adv, in a convex jorm. 

CON VEXN ESS, S. the quality ariſing 
from the external ſwelling or bending. of 2 
round body. 

CON VER O CONCAVE, Agj. bollon on 
cre ſide, and convex on the erben 
To CO'NVEY, V. A. convebo, Lat.] to 
move from one place to another; to tranſport ; 
to tranſmit; to transfer a right or property to 
another ; to introduce. 

CONVEYANCE, S. the act of moving 2 
thing from one place to another; a method 


1 fencing goods from one place to another. 


Piguratively, the means or inflruments by 
which any: thing i is introduced from one place 
to anotner ; 
one to the o: her ; 
tradition; a ur ting or inſttument by Which 
property 15 transterred. 


CON EV ANCER, . lawyer conver- 


fant in drawing wriitngg whereby property is 
transferred from one perſon to another. 

CONVE/YER, 8. a perſun who carries or 
removes goods from one place to another; 
one who is engzged in conducting waters from 


one place to another by means of pipes, chan— 
nels, Sc. 


To CONV/iCT, V. A Fonoidem, ſup' ne 


of cenvinco, Lat, } to prove Bain of ſome 
er me. 
CONVICT, 8. a perſon proved to be 


guilty of a crime. 


either by being outlawed, by appearing and 
conf: fling, or by inqusſt; the act of proving a 
crime; conſutaticn ; conſciouſneſs of gu'lt. 


the transferring of property from 
the tranſmiting a truth by] 
Lat.] to roll together; to rol} one part oct 


2 
iedping the firength ot a proof Or c Ger 
71 ce; 


Iperſons together; to ſummon ſerera! 


| 


vg,, Fr.] to call together leveral persons; 


| iq protect them from an enemy, or from 
CONVI'CTION, S. the proof of ah 


the act of rolling the parts of a thing over one 


{ into an affair. 


Nei 
CONVICTIVE, Adj. having ihe 
of convincing. [WITH 
To CONVINCE, v. A. fen 
to prove any propalit on ſo as to wake . 
n acxnow!edye its truth; to evincg. 
ieft, or vin icate. „ Meni. 


CONVYNCEMENT, See Cu, 
LION: cou. 


CONVI/N CIBLE, Ag;j, capable of acknow. 


capable of being convictey or 
able to be contuted, 8 ul; 
CCNYYNCIN GV, Adv. in ſuch a man. 
ner as 10 make a perſon deb and ackn k 
hetrith of any niopofition, 
CON TV VYNCINGN ESS, 8. 
any fa& or truth, 
CONVYHVAI, or CO? VIVIAL, a, 
conv iv alls, Lat. | relating to an entertainmne, ; 
of ſeveral perſons, | 
CONU'NDRUM, S. fa eant word] 2 low 
jeſt or quibbie, drawn from the double pes. 
fication of words, or diſtant reſemblance f 
things. 
To CONVOCA/TE, v. A. from r 


catum, tupine of conven; Lat.] to call bel 


ow! cage 


the Ey. :dex ce a 


P. rluns 
to meet, or come to an aſſembhy. | 


CONVOCA'TION, 8. [Fr, COnvicats, 
La!,] the act of calling ſeveral perſons 10 2 
ſſembly; an aſfembly; an aſſembly of thy 
clergy, for conſultation on matters eccleſtift. 
cal, during the fitting of parliament: the'g 
are two houſes; the upper, wherein the arch. 
biſhops and biſhops fit ; and the lower, where 
the inferior clergy are repreſented by thei de 
puties, Likewiſe an aſſembly at Ofur, 
conſiſting of the vice chancellor, doctors, and 
maſters of arts, wherein the conferring of 
degrees, expulfion of delinquent members, and 
other affairs relating to the univerſity, conf. 
dered as a body corporate, are tranſacted. 

ToCONVO/KE, V. A. cenvoco, Lat, car- 


to ſummon to an aſſembly. 
Tx CONVOLYE;: . Can 


another, 

CONYOLU/TED, Patt. 1 Lat] 
twiſted, writhed, or rolled up, ſo that one 
Dart lays over another. 


CONVOLU#TION, S. [con- tis Lit.] 


another; the ſtate of a thing rolled up, 0-48 
11s parts cloſe over each other, 

To CONVO!Y, V. A. {convy?r, Fr, to 
guard or protect ſhips by ſea, or proviſions of 
land, from falling into the hands of an enemy! 

CONVO'Y S. [ c:nwo!, Fr.) one or Mole 
ſhips attending a fleet of merchants, in " 
attacks of pirates, 
* CONU!SANCE, S, [conmiſance, Fr.] 00- 
tice; knowledge z or authority of equi 


To 


C O O 


- | 
To CONVU/LSE, V. A. [convidſum, ſu- 
of corve'loy Lat. | in Medicine, to give 
as " uarary motion or contraction to any 
an 109 ; 


Ws body. | . 
part U'LSION,, 8. Cervelo, Lat. in 


CON od involuntzry enution: or 
Medicine, A continued-1nvorn > y , or 

(tion of any pert of the ody, contrary 
ar ner in which it is uſed to move by 
1 N of the will. Figurauvcly, the 
he dien 


io afynder the parts of a bogy by a 
— attended with a very loud noiſe; 
| _ er cammotion, applied to ſtate affairs. 
Vu LSV k, A i. [convulſif, Fr.] that 
nh gives an involuntary motion, twitches, 

1 In Medicine, applied to thoſe 1 
105 vhich naturally depend on the will, but 
hy (ome diſorder are cauſed involuntarily, 
CO NE, S. from Ronin, Belg, connin, or 
ill Fr. coriglio, Ital. kanin, Teut. | in Na— 
nl Eiftory, a creature which burroughs and 
vreeds in warens 3 A rabbit. A coney burrough, 
i ve made by a rebbit in the ground, or a 
kee where rabbits breed and burrough, 
4 COO, V. N. | formed from the ſound 
u male a mourntul noiſe like a dove. 

COUK, S. [cuoco, Ital. copuus, Lat 3 
rerſon who profeſſes to dreſs victuals for the 
le. A cock-maid is a female employed in 
drefing victuals, EE 
To COOK, V. A. [ co970, Lat, See the 
noun | to prepare victuals. _ Figuratively, to 
repare ;ny thing for a particular deſign. 
COOKERV, S. the art of dreſſing victua!s. 
(OOL, Adj. [koolen, Belg. ] a leſſer degree 
of ecline's 3 approaching to, or ſomewhat 
cold, Figuratively, free from anger or any 


N yiolent paſſion ; not wer fond; indifferent; 
nd vneffected with any paſſion or love. 

4 To COOL, V. A. [#olen, Belg.] to leſſen 
1d heat. Neuterly, to loſe heat; to become leſs 
l hot, Figuratively, to become leſs eager by 


the impulſe of any paſſion or inclination. _ 
COO'LER, S. that which has the power 
of dimin;ſhing or leſſening the degree of heat 
in any body; a vellel made uſe of by brewers 
to cool their ſweet wort inn. | 
OO'LLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner as to 
be between hot and cold, Figuratively, with- 
out heat or paſſion, tt ook 
COO'LNESS, S. à middle ſtate between 


excelice heat and exceſſive cold. Figura'tvely 
t.] plied to the paſſions, freedom from any vi- 
one llent alfrction; wan coradial love, or af- 
* finite regard; incitference, . | 

COO, S. [cumbie, Fr. cumulus, Lat. a 
to 1220! the ſoot that gathers over an oven's 
1 mon; the matter which works out of the 
my. vlc g of cartiages. 85 : 9 5 
z00e CYOP, S. {kuype, Belg. cuba, Ital.] a veſ. 
reer [el for keep | quorz a pen or incloſure to 
the confine poultry in. Fs | N . 

0 COOP, V. A. [ſrom the noun] to con- 

no- We, ſhut up, or incloſe in a narrow compals, 
rin OO 


0 
COP: 


COO/PER, 8. one who makes caſks, or 


any vellc} whoſe parts are held together by 


hoops. 


To CO-OFERATE, v. A. [from con and 


operatus, part, of operur, Lat.] to labour wich 


another, in order to pertett or finiſh any work; 
to concur in producing the ſame effect. | 
CO-O/PERATION, S. the act by which 
two or more perions or things contribute to 
promote the fame end. 

CO. O/PERATIVE, Adj. concurring to 
promote the fame deſign, to produce the ſame 
effect. - „„ 

CO- OPERATOR, S. he that endeavours 
to promote the fame end as others. 3 

CO-ORDINATE, Adj. co- ordinatus, Lat. 
of equal rank, order or degree with another. 
CO-O'RDINATELY, Adv. in the ſame 
order, or rank, with another. 555 
CO-ORDIN ATEN ESS, S. the ſtate of a 
thing of a degree or rank equal with another. 
CO ORDINA'TTION, S. the ſtate of hold- 
ing the ſame rank or degree, 

COOT, or COOTE, S. [ ket, or maerk:it, 
Belg. ccter, Fr. cuta, Ital. | in Natural Hiſtory, 
a water. fowl, trequenting marſhes and fens. 

COP, S. [ cop, Sax. kopif, Teur. | the top; 
the top or head of any thing; or any thing 
riſing to a head or point. Hence a cop, vul- 
garly called a cock of hay. 5 


COPA/L, S. [Span. ] a reſinous ſubſtance, 


pure, tranſparent, of a watery colour, and a 


fragrant ſmell. It flows our of the trunk of 
a tree by incifion, is inflammable, diſſoluble 
in oil, and uſed in diſorders of t breaſt. 
 COPARTNER, S. [from co, and parte 
ner] one who has a ſhare in ſome common 
ſtock or affair; one who carries on buſineſs 
in conjunction with another; one equally 


concerned and involved in the ſame calamity, 


or enjoying the ſame advantage with another. 
_ COPA/RTNERSHIP, S. a ſtate where- 
in a perſon has an equal ſhare of the profi's or 
loſs of trade, or is engaged in the ſame com- 
mon deſięn with another.. TR 
COPA'YVA, S. in Medicine, a gum which 
diſti}s from a tree in the Btaſils, and is mace 
uſe of in diſorders of the orinary p ſſages. 
COPE, S. [Sce COP, chappe, Fr. cap po, 
Ital.] any thing with which the head is cover- 
ed; an ornament worn by prieſts, reaching 
from the ſhoulders to the feet; any thing 
fpread over the head, or the ſkies, os 
To COPE, V. A. [ſrom the nounj to 
cover, or arch over. Ts cope with, to contend 
with; to fight er combat! ; ty oppoſe. 
CO/PEL, See COPPELL: ---- * 
_ COPIER, S. one who tranſcribes a wri- 
ting, or imitates any coin or other original. 
Sometimes uſed by way of reproach for a per- 


{ſon that is a plagiary, 


COPING, S. cope, Sax] in Archirec - 


ture, the upper tire ot maſonry, which covers 


PE, S. [Fr.] the name of a parti- 


Wer lep or motion in dancing, 


a wall & 


COPIOUS, Asi {copia, Lat, plenty] 


plen - 
ulul; 


COP 


tiſul.; abundant; in great quantities; abound- 


ing in words or images; not confined, gether. Neuterly, to come together, 3 R 
CO/PIOUSLY, Adv. plentifully ; in great]to the commerce between animals of 4 led 
quantities; large; in a orftuſive manner, ap- ſexes. | | | erent 


plied to ftile or cefcriptions. 
CO'P,OUSNESS, S. plenty; abundance : 
great quantities of any thing; diffuſivenels ; 
exuberance. 
CO'PIED, Part. [from ce 
minating at 2 pcint at top. | 
COP/PEL, S. [ſpelt likewiſe cope!, crped, 
and cue, from che, Sax. or cν hn, Brit, 
and eh a diminutive particle] a vetle{ vſed by 
aſfayers and refinerts to try and fine then 
metals in. | 155 
COPPER, S. Fleer, Belg. culvre, Fr.] 3 
hard heavy metal of a reddiſh colour, heavier? 
than iren or tin, but lighter'than ſilver, lead, 
or gold; the hardeſt of all metals n. xt to iron, 
and on that account mixed with fler ani golr 
to give them a proper degree of hardne!s z it 
is more liable to ruſt than any other metal 
its ductility is very great, and its diviſibility | 
prodigious ; for, as Mr. Boyle obſerves, a ſin- 
gle grain of it diſfolved in an alkali, will give 
2 ſenſible eviour to more than coo,oco times 
its weight of water. Cepper, ſignifies a large 
veſſel or boiler fixed in brick- werk. A cp. 
Fer-plate, is a thin piece of poliſhed copper, 
_ engraved with ſome deſigng. 1 
COP/PERAS, 8 [ caparoſſa, Span. coupe- 
ren ſe, Fr.] a vitriolic ſubttance, formed of an 
inluſion of copperas- ſtones, or gold- ſtones, in 
water, afterwards evaporated by fire, It is 
made ufe of in dying wool and hats black, in 
making ink, in tanning leather, in making 
oi} of vitriol, and a. kind of Spaniſh brown for 
yon ET om 
 COP/PER-SMITH, S. a perſon who 
makes veſicls formed of copper. SR x 
 _ COP/PERY, Aci. containing copper; made 
of copper. | | | e 
to cut or lep; it is often written and pro- 
nounced cofſe] low woos cut at ſtated times; 
a ſmall wood, conſiſting of under-wood, or 
druſh- w h 
COP!PLE-2 
fining metals, o 


| 


riſing or ter- 


ö 


| 


UST, S. powder uſed in re. 
r the groſs parts ſeparated by 
the coppel. | TOE e 
CoOP/PLE-STON 
and fene lumps or fragments of ſtone, broken 
from the adjacent cliffs, and rounded by be- 
ing bowled and tumbled to and fro by the ac 
tion of water. | | | 

_  COPSE, S. [See COPPICE, xo, Gr. to 
cut] ſhort wood uſed for fewel ; bruſh- wood, 
To COPSE, V. A. from the noun] to 
reſerve under- wood, | | e 
COY/PULA, S. [Lat.] in Logic, the verb 
which joins the two terms in an affirmative 
or negative propoſition; as“ Firtue is quiſ- 
dem. Ts, is the copula which joins the terms 


of cepulo, Lat.] to unite, join 


different ſexes. 


term of Grammar, implying 
or more ſentences ot attribute 
pulative Propoſitions, in Logic, 
have one or more ſubjects co 
by conjunctions, affirmative 
© Riches and honou:s ar 
be pride.“ 


other, and is wrote, word for word, from ſome 
original; an individual book, or manuſcript of 
an author; an inſtrument by which any thing 


them by the maſler for that purpoſe, 


tion. 


4 


S. [coppraux, Fr. from couper, | 


ES, S. | from cot pe, Sax. 


COR 


„ Or link to. 


COPULA'TION, S, the embracing of the 


CO PULATIVE, S. ſcopulativns, Lat | : 
the Joining tuo 
s TOpether, (1. 
are thoſe which 
nnetted together 
or negative; thug 
re temptatiens t9 
COPY, S. copie. Fr. copia, Ital ] a writ. 


ing which conſfil.s of the ſubſtance of fore 


is conveyed in law; a picture drawn from an 
original piece; a line or piece of Writing (or 
:ichelars to write by. A copy book, is a book 
of blank paper, wherein ſcholars learn writing 
by endeavouring to imitate ſome piece eien 


To CO#PY, V. A. to tranſcribe a wnting 
or book word for word; to imitate a deſign oe 
pictute. Uled neuterly with frm, and ſane. 
times with ter, before the object of imiti- 


COPY -HOLD, S. in Law, a tenure by 
which the tenant hath nothing to ſhew hut 
the copy of the rolls made by the ſteward of | 
the lœd's court. This tenure the tenant 
holds in ſome fort at the will of the lord, 
though not ſimply fo, but according to tie 
cuſtom of the manor. _ TN 
COPY-ROLDER, S. a perſon admitted: 
tenant of any lands or tenements in a manor, 
| which have time out of mind been deviſeable 
to ſuch as will take the ſame by copy of cour'- 
roll, according to the cuſtom of the ſaid manor 
To COO ET, V. A. | cogueter, Fr.] to 
entertain with amorous diſcourſe ; to treit | 
with an appearance of love, without any rel 
aflection. Neuterly, to pretend the lover, 
COQUE/TRY, S. [ coquetterie, Ft.] a e- 
fire of aitraCting the notice of the other ſer; 
an affection of love, expreſſed in advance, 
without being affected with that paſſion. 
COQUETTE, S. [fr.] a gay aity gl 
who endeavours to attract the notice of the 
other ſex, and by an affeQation of tendeinels 
to engage a number of ſuitors merely fron 
a principle of vanity, and without any incl 
nation to a connubial ſtate. | 
 CO/RACLE, S. [ cwwrwgle, Brit, rm, 
Lat. leather] a boat uſed by the Welſh filter 
made of a frame of wicker work cover 
with leather, | 
CORAL. s. [eoralliur, Lat.] a plants 
a ſtony nature, growing in the water, A rd 


is applied to the toy which is bung gov 


virtue and Wijuum, 


To CO'PULATE,V.A, [c:pulatur,ſepine 


from the waiſt of children, which ww 
of a piece of coral ſet in gold or fler, aden 


0 

vith bells, and having at the extremity 2 

whiſtle, 
COR 

{10g o 
COR 


A/LLINE, Adj. [corallinus, Lat.] con- 
f coral ; reſembling coral. | 
A/LLOID, or COR ALLOIDA, Adj, 
Ne, Gr, | feleinbling, or of the na- 
Nr, 8. courant, Fr.] a dance, con- 
bing of a nimble and iprightly motion. 
COR/BAN, 8. | corteille, Fr.] an alms 
gift of charity; an alms. Among 
an offering or gift made to God or 
bis temple, Corban, likewiſe ſgniffes the 
treaſury of the temple, wheie the effsringe 
which were made in money, Mete depofited. | 
CORBFALS, 8. [cor l eille, Fr. corveila, 
Hel] in Fortification, little baſcets filled with 
eich, and uſed to ſhelter the men, when fir- 
ng at the behegets.. of - SY 
CORD, S. [cort, Brit. corde, Fr, chorda, 
Lat.] a ring made of hemp twiſted, generally 
zpplied to that which is compoſed of ſeveral 
ſtrands, In Scripture, © The cords of the 
wicked,” Pſal. cxxix. 4. are the ſnares with 
which they entangle the weak and innocent. 
« The cords of fins,” Prov. v. 22. are the 
conſequences of crimes and bad habits, which 
are as it were, bands, which it is almoſt im- 
poſſible to break. “ Let us caſt away their | 
cards from ut, Pſal. ii. 3. is to caſt off ſub- 
jection, which, like cords, binds and reſtrains. 
« To draw iniquity with cords of vanity,” 
J. v. 18. are worldly profits, or pleaſurable 
allurements, which attract as ſtrongly as cords. 
The cords of a man,“ Hof. xi. 4. are ſuch 
motives as are ſuited to man 2s a rational a- 
gent, and confift in reaſons and exhortations. 
© To firetch a line or cord about a city,“ 
Lam, ii. S. is to demoliſh it, or to lay it level 
with the ground. A cord of 2vv0d, is a quan- 
tity conſitting of a pile of eight feet long, four 
high, and four broad, being ſuppoſed origi- 
nally to be meaſured by a cord. EO 
To CORD, V. A. to bind or faſt 
things together with a cord. RO nag 
CUNDAGE, S. a quantity of cords; the 
ropes of a ſhip,- Ants ES 
CURDED, Part. made of ropes, or cords, 
* A corded ladder.” Shak, A corded filk, is 
tt whoſe lurface is not level, but riſes in 
veals of the fize of a ſmall ſtring or cord, 
_ CORDELVER, S. [Fr. pronounced corde- 
ker} a Franciſcan, or monk of the order of 
St. Francis, ſo called from the cord which they 
wear rounn their waiſt, | | | 
CORDIAL, S. in Medicine, a draught, or 
put10n which encreaſes the ſtrength of the 
bert, or that which encreaſes the natural 
ſirength, by bringing the ſerum of the blood 
into a condition proper for circulation and nu- 
on. Figuratively, any thing which occa- 
bons jov, Sladneſs, or revives the ſpirits. 
CURDIAL, A), reviv.ng ; ſtrengthening. 
Appii.d to the affeg 


baſket 3 4 
the Jews) 


en ſeveral 


rium, 
fiſhers 
overed 


lant o 


A rd 
ence 
confils 


mankind ; grain unreaped; grain in the ear 


the toes, from cornu, Lat. a horn 


rings, and made into ſeals, 


OR 
CORDIA/LITY, S. fincece affeRion; free- 
dom from hypocriſy, | 
CORDIA/LLY, Adv. in a manner free 


from hypocriſy ; in a ſincere and atfectionate 
manner, | 


CO'RDON, S. Fr.] the ribbon worn by a 


{knight or member of any order. In Fortifica- 


tion, a row of ſtones jutting out before the 
rampart and the baſis of the parapet. 
CORDW A/iNER, S. [cardonnier, Fr.] a 
perſon who makes and ſells ſhoez, | 
CORE, S. | coeur, Fr. cor, Lat.] the heart g 
the inner part of any thing, | 
 CORIACE/OUS, Adj. fcoriaceus, Lat.] 
conliſting of, or reſembling leather, 
 CORLANDER, S. [coriandrum, Lat.] a 
plant with a fibrous annua) root; it hatb an 
umbellated flower. It is uced in medicine ag 
a carminative, and cerrector to {ume cathar- 
tics, 8 . 
CO/RINTH, S. a famous city in Greece; 
a ſmall fruit commonly called a carrant, The 
Corinthian order, in A, chitecture, is one of the 
five orders, and is the moſt noble, rich, and 
delicate of them all. The capital of this or- 
der is adorned with two rows of leaves, be- 
tween which little ſtelks ari'e, of which 15 
volutes are formed, which ſupport the abacus, 
CORE, S. [ Lorck, Belg. ovrcbs, Span, | in 
Botany, a {pecies of oak, which is tripped orf 


its bark every eight or ten yezrs, and is to far 


:rom being injured thereby, that it is pre- 
ſerved by that means to an hundred yeais or 
more, Of the bark are formed bungs for _ 
barrels, and ſtopples for bottles, which like 
wile go by the name of the tree, and are called 
corłs. J%% (T 
_ CO/RKING-PIN, S. a pin of a large ſize, 

K, Adj. conſiſting of, or reſembling 
VT i 

_ CORN, S. [corn, Sax. ] a plant, or grain of 
a plant, which produces bread {or the food of 


an excreſcence or horny ſubſtance growing on 
3 a lin;le 
particle of gunpowder, or ſalt, _ 1 
To CORN, V. A. [from the noun] to 
orm gunpowder into grains or ſmall particles; 
to ſalt, or ſprinkle meat with ſalt, from ge- 
cornard, Sakon. V 
CORNELIAN- STONE, S. [ cornaline, Fr. 
cor nelino, Ital. corneclus of caro, Lat. fleſh, or 
of cornus, Lat, the hawthorn, becauſe it is red 
like the fruit] a ſort of precious tone, ſet in 


 CORNE/OUS, Adj. [trom 
horny, or reſem ling horn. e 
CORNER, S. ¶cornel, Brit.] an angle, 
or ſpace formed by the meeting of two walls. 
Figuretively, a ſecret or private place; the ex- 
„„ . 
CORNER. WISE, Adv. from one corner to 
znother; diagonally; with the corner in front. 
_ CO/RNET, S. fcorner, Fr.] a horn, or 


corneus, Lat.] 


\ corned 


vundut bypocriſy. 
vil | | 


ions, ſincere ; hearty ;| 


Imuſical wind inſtrument, uſed by the antients 
| | "> I 


CON 


En war; a company or troop, perhaps as many 


as had one cornet. They uticerned a body of 
five cornets of horſe,” 
Ty, who bears the enfign or colours in the troop; 

he is the third officer in the company, and 
commands in the abſence of the captain and 
lieutenant, Cornet, in Farriety, is the loweſt 
Part of the paliern of a horſe. 

CO'RNICE, S. [corriche, Fr, coronis, Lat.] 
in Architecture, the uppermoft member of the 
entablature of a column, or that which crowns 
the order; likewiſe all little prejectures of ma- 
ſonry or joinery, where there are no columns, 
as the csrnice of a chimney 3 the crowning of 
pedeſtals. Cornice-ring, in Gunnery, the next 
ring to the muzzle ring backwards, 

CORNVCULATE, Adj. I trom cornu,Lat. ] 

In Botany, applied to ſuch plants as, after each 
flower, produce many horned pods, called fi- 
gue. - Corniculate A5 bers, ate ſuch hollow 

flowers as have a kind of ſpur, or little horn 
on their upper part. 

_CORNVFIC, Ag}. productive of or mak: 
ing horns. 

CORNVGERDUS, Ati, horned bearing, 
or having horns, 

CORNU-AMMONIS, S. in Natural Hiſ- 
tory, a fone, or petrified earth, formed in a 
| kittle turbinated tell of a a ſpiral figure, reſem- 
bling the nautilus. | 

CORNUCO/PL2AE, S. [from Cornu, a horn, 
and copia, Lat. plenty] among the ancients, a 
Horn, out of which a plenty of all things was 
ſuppoſed to ęrow. It is general!y the charac- 
teriſtic of the goddeſs of plenty, and deſcribed 
id the form of a large horn, adorned with 
fowers, and filled with fruits. 
T6 CORNU/TE, V. A. | [cornutus, Lat.] 
to confer or below horns. 
: CORNU/TED, Part, [corn tus, Lat; ] 
grafted with horns ; horned z cuckolded, 
___COQORNU/TO, S. a cuckold. | | 

CO'RNY, Adj. borny, ſt:ong, or hard like 
3 horn; producing grain or corn. 

CORU/LLARY, 8. coroliarium, Lat, ]an 
vſelul con fequence drawn from lomething 
which is proved or demonſtrated. 


CORC/NA, S. [Lat.] in ArchiteQure, al 


Zarge, fat, ſtrong member of a cornice, ſo 
called from 15 s crowning not only the cornice, 
dur likewiſe the whole order ; z the French 


term it the larnier, and common workmen 
tlie dri 


CORON a 8. from corona, Lat.] a 
crown: a garland, *' Crown, ye gods, Bac- 
ches with a coronal* Sper. &cjectively, that 
which belongs to the crown or top of the 
lead, The coronal ſuture, in Anatomy, is the 
ri of the craniuin, hich reaches. acrols 
jrom one temple tO the o hier, | 

CORONARY, Aci. ſcoronarius, Lat.] 
lating to, or leated on the crown ot the 
head, in Anatomy, applied to thoſe arteries 
which furnith the iubſtance of the heart with 
ved. 


An officer in the caval- 


| corpus] united into a body vr community. 


| of corpus, Lat.] the fate of being embodied, 


COR 
COR ONATION, S. the a 2 wee 
of crowning a king. 9 lolemnity 
CORONER, 8. from corona, 
officer Who is conferyator of the peace in the 
country where elected: in caſe of 2 violent ; 
death, he is to make inqueſt, together e 
jurymen impannelled by him for tba: pur 5 
to enter appeals for murder, proncugce N. 
ment ſor outlawries, execute the king's 1 
on exception to the ſheriff. . 
CORONE TS, S. ¶coronetra, Ital, a di min. 
tive of corona, Lat. a crown] an inferior crown 
worn by the nob. lity ; that of a duke is adornes 
with firawberty leaves; that of a mar 115 
with leaves and pearls placed interchang-. 
ably ; that of an earl with the pearls raif.4 
abeve the leaves; that of a viſcount is ſur. 
rounded with earls only; and that of a baron 
has only ſix pearls: 
CORPORAL, S. corrupted from Capeorel, 
Fr. caporale, Ital. 'F inthe Army, an interior, 
and the loweſt officer in the foot, who com. 
mands one of the diviſions, places and relieves 
centinels, keeps good order, and receives the 
word of the inſeriors that pais by his corps. 
On board ſhip, an officer, who has the charge 
of ſetting the watch and centries, and relicyin 
them: he ſees that all the ſoldiers and (ailojs 
keep their arms neat and clean, teaches them 
how to uſe them, and has a mate under him, 
CO RPORAL, Ad}. | cerperel, Fr. of c. 
fus, Lat. a bocy] relating to the body, in 
aivinity and philotophy. When uſed in 
oppoſition to ſpirit, or its affections, it is 
tiled and ſpelt corporea!, and then Ou 
material. 
CORPOR A/LITY, 8. the quality of con- 
ſiſting of body, or matter. 
CO'RPOR ALLY, Adv. in a \ fenſb! e, 8 
mazerial manner: bodily. 
CO/RPORA'L E, Adi. [corforis, g at C 


Lat, ] ant 


CO/RFORA'TENESS, S. the Rate of 2 
body corporate, or communi y. 

CORPORAITTION, S. a body politic, zu a0 
thorized by the king's phate? to have a com- 
men ſeal, one hea officer, or more members, 
able by their common conſent, to grant or e- 
ceive in law, any thing agreeable to then 
charter, and to ſue or be ſued in their common 
Capacity, as if an individual. 


CORPORATURE, 8. | corporis, genitiv 


CORPO'REAL, A. ca- per tus, Lat. ] con- 
fiſting of matter or body, oppo.ed to ſpiritio 
CORPORVETY, S. the guality of a 1b1rg 
which has a body. 
CORPORIFICA/TION, S. the act cf bir 
ing a body to a thing, or rendering it the ob- 
ject ot the touch or other ſenſes. In Chemil- 
try, the act of re-uniting ſpiuits inte 2 boeh, 
reſembling that which they had betore theit 
being feiſed into ſpirits, 
To C ORPO'RIFY, V. A. to thicken 01 


ather into a bud - 
e oh CORRS, 


N 
PS, S. Cees, Fr. ] a body or eollec- 


{ joldiers. In Architecture, that part 
ꝛoiects or ſtends out from a wall, and 
a ground for ſome decoration, or or- 


COR 
von 
which p 
ſerves as 
naments 

CUR PSE, 
iN contem pl 

CORPU 
fer eulen ia, 
1 ated with 


8. | corpus, Lat.] the bo ly, uſed 


a dead body ; a carcaſe. 


ENCE, or CO'RPULENCY,S. 
Lat.] the fate of a perſon over- 
licſh and ſat; a large quantity ol 
- ealily moved. | 
wa RpULEN T. S. [Ccorpulentus, Lat.] 
geſny; abounding in fat and fleſh. 
CORP sScuLak. or CORPUSCUL 4/- 
71AN, Adj, belong'®s to atoms, or the ſmall 
: irticles of bodies. 1 he corpuiſcuarian, or cor- 
uſcular phtioſop H, 1S that which endeavours to 
n the phenomena of nature, by the mo- 
ho reſt, or poſition of the corpulcles, er mi- 
due particles of which bodies conſiſt, 
CORPU/SCULE, S. | corpreſculam, Lat. a 
3i-migutive of corpus, Lat.] a ſmall body; a 
article of matter; à [mall fragment. | | 
To CORRA/DE, V. A. corrado, Lat. ] to 
uh off; to wear away, by rubbing two bodies 
o ther. 1 8 EY # 
ORR ADIA'TION, S. the conjunction 
of ravs in one point. . 0 i 
ro CORRE/C'T, V. A. [ correflum, ſupine 
of corrigo, Lat.] to puniſh a perſon ter a tault, 


| 


note the faults of the compoſitor, that they 


to mend any error in writing; to give a perſon 
notice of his faults. In Medicine, to counter- 
A, or leflen the force or ill qualities of one 
ingredient to another. FO | 
CORRE'CT, Adj. [corre@us, Lat.] that 
which is perfect; freed from errors or miſtakes. 
CORRECTION, S. vuniſhment for faults, 
in order to produce amendment; the alteration 
or amendment of an error or miſtake in_wri- 
ting or printing; an amendment ;z reprehen- 
fon; cenſure 3 or notice of a fault. In Me- 
dicine, the jefſening any quantity of an ingte 
dient, by joining it with one of oppalite qua- 
lities, 8 | 5 | 

CORRE'CTIVE, Adi, having the power 
of counterating any bad qualities. 
CORRE'CTIVE, S. that which has the 


power of altering or couateracting any bad 


the ſenſe of words. | 
CORRE/CTLY, Adv, in ſuch a manner 
29 to de free from taults ; exactly, 

CORE 3 x 


UN iN 
from Ir2quent and 2ccurate alterations, 


af, or abates the force of another; 


To CORRELA/PE 


may be amended betore a ſheet is worked off; 


particular bodily weaknetles, 


quslity; limitation; reftrition, apptied to 


ECTNESS, S8. pertection, ariſing} 


CURRECTOR, S. he who amends a 
derſon by means of puniſhment, In Printing, 
the perſon who examines and alters the errors 
ol tne compoßtor in the proofs. In Medicine, 
0 ingrectent in a compoſition, which guards 


„V. N. frirom cen and 


COR 


cal relation to one another, as father and {ons 


CORRELA/TE, S. one that ſtands in an 


oppoſite relation; as father and ſon, 


CORRELA/TIVE. Adj. having a reci- 
procal relation, ſo that the exiſtence of the one 
depends on the exiſtence of another, 

To CO'RRESPOND, V. N. [from cos 
and reſpondeo, Lat. ] to anſwer; to match; to 
ſuit; to be proportionate, or adequate to ano- 
ther; to keep up an acquaintance with ano— 
ther by ſending and receiving letters. 
CORRESPO'NDENCE, or CORRES» - 
PO'NDENCY, S. {from cn and reſpondee, 
Lat.] an agreement; the matching or fitting 
of two things together; an intercourſe kept up 
by letter; friendſhip ; intercourie,or commerce. 
CORRESPON'DENT, S. a perſon with 
whom commerce 1s Carried on, or intelligence 
kept, by mutual meſſages or letters. 
CORRESPON/DENT, Adj. [from con and 
reſpondeo, Lat.] ſuiting; fitting; agreeing 


anſwering. 5 

CO'RRIDOR, S. [Fr. and Span, corridore, 
Ital.] in Fortification, a road or way, about 
twenty yards broad, along the edge of a ditch, 
without fide, encompaſſing the whole fortifi- 
cation, called likewiſe the covert wway, In 
Architecture, a gallery, or long iſle, round & 
building, leading to ſeveral chambers at a diſ- 


| tance from each other, | 
in order to make him amend, In Printing, to 


CO/RRIGIBLE, Adj. [from corrigo, Lat.] 
that which may be altered tor the better; that 
Which is a proper object of puniſhment ; cor- 
rective; or having the power of amending any 
error, fault, or bad quality, „ 


. CORRO/BORANY, Part. ſcorroborans, 


Lat.] having the po 
giving ſtrength, 04 

To CORROBORATFE, V. A. [from cor- 
reberatum, ſupine or corroboro, Lat. | to conficmn 
an atjcrtion : to firengthen or make ſtrong. _ 
CORROBORA'TION, S. the act of 


(trengthening; the confirmation or eſtabliſhing 


wer of ſtienythening or 


a £ 


a truth dy ſome additional proof, 5 
| CORRMOBORA'TIVE, Adj. having the 
power of tncreafing ſtrength, or of ſervice in 


To CORRO/DE, V. A. to eat away by 
degrees, applied to the action of a liquor on 
tome ſolid body; to prey upon; to conſume, 
or wear 2way by degrees. 1 . 
CORRO ENT, Part. Ccorrodeng Lat.] 
having tne power of ſeparating the particles of 
a body, appied to the efi-cis of ſome men- 
Kruum, or. ftuid, or ſolid bodies, _ © 
CORROSIBILITY, S. the poſſibility of 
being cortoſible; the poffibility of haviag its 
particles divides by forme menfiipyuun. EE 
CORRO'SIBLE, Adi. firm corrsfum,Lat.} | 
that which may have its particles conſumed, 
or ſeparated by tome menitruum, = 
CORROY/SIBLENESS, S. the quality of 
| being Hableto have its pailicles ſeparated by a 


"_— 


"au, Lit.] to have 


a mutual or reciproe 


3 N 1 
CORRUYSION, S. the diffolusion or ſe- 
parstion 


bor contracting into wrinkles. 
af corruptio, Lat.] to alter the qualities of a 
body by putrifying. Figuratively, to engage 2 
prerion to do ſomething contrary to his inclina- 
tion or conſcience by bribes or money; to ſpoil; 
to xritiate 3 or render bad. Neuterly, to grow 


CORRUPT, Adj, [corraftus, Lat.] vi- 


to things. 


de putrified or grow rotten 3 that which may 


per ſon mey be rendered vitious ; or a thing may 


C ON 


paration of the particles of a body by an acid | armed veſſel, which plunders merchant; N 
or ſaline liquor or menſtruum. ſels; a pirate. e 


CORRO'SIVE, Adj. having the power of 


inſinuating itlelf between, and ſeparating the for a Catcaſe or dead body, 


particles of a body; having the power of fret- 


ting, vexing, or of making a perſon uneaſy or little armour for the fore part of the bod 
: aypiV. ; 


CORRO/SIVE, S. that which has the 


pain, or rendering a perſon uneaſy, 
CORRO/SIVELY. Adv. in the manner 


of, or like a corrotive 3 having the quality of [reſembling the bark of a tree. 


a corrohve, 


CORRO/SIVENFSS, S. the quality [of bark. 


whereby a fluid intinuates itlelf between the 


pores of a tolid body, feparates them, or corruſco Lat. ] glittering by flaſhes; tlaſhing, 


waſtes it away. | 


_CORAU'GANT, Part, [corrugars, Lat.] quick, ſudden, and ſhort darting of fplendar: 
having the power of wrinkling, or contracting Ja flaſh ; a glittering light. | 8 
into Winkles. 5 . 

To CORRU “GATE, V. A. [corrugatum, Lat.] in Butany, abounding or garniſned with 
ſupine of corrvgo, Lat.] to wrinkle, 


CORRUG-\"TION, S. the act of drawing 


To CORRU'PT, V. A. [corruptum, ſupine 


Totren. 


tions; void of moral goocneſs; loſt to piety; 
Hiailed by bribes. Tainted; rotten, applied 


 CORRU'PTER, S. that which putrifies, 
er taints. One who, by ill example, or baſe 
motives, ſeduces a perſon to vice. 


CORRUPTIBULITY, S. the poſſibility of 


being corrypted, putrified, or rendered worſe, | 


CORRU/PTIBLE, Adj. that which may 


de deſtroyed or rendered vitious. | 
... CORRU/PTION, S. ¶corruptio, Lat.] the 
action whereby a body loſes all its properties 
or qualities for a certain time, or whereby its 
form is alterea, ans its qualities changed from 
what they were before; rottenneſs. In No- 
rality, a change frem virtue to vice, In Poli- 
tics, a ftate wherein perſons act only from 
| Inexative motives 3 the means by which any 


be made retten. In Surgery, the matter 
| Contained in an ulcer or wound, called pus by 
praGitioners. In Law, the taint which grows 
to a perſon or his heirs, on account of his 
Having been guilty of felony or treaſon, 6 
CORRU/PTIVE, Ac. having the power 
or quality of rendering tainted or rotten, 
_ CORRU/PTLESS, Adj. that which can- 
not be corrupted, "= 8 
 CORRU/PTNESS, S. the quality or tate 


of a corrupted body; vice. | 


of certex, Lat. bark | barky ; 
power of conſuming, eating, or waſting away; outward part of any thing. In Anatomy, the 
that which has the power of fretting, giving cortical ſubſtance of the brain is its exteriq 

part. | 


bus, and fero, Lat. to bear] in Botany, ap 


I neating its ſeveral bodies according to fh 


c 05 


CORSE, S. [corpſe, Fr.] a poetica ward 


 CO/RSELET, S. [Fr. corſaletto, Ital.], 


CORTICAL, Adj. ſtrom co 


| rticis, genithe 
belonging to the 


See BRAIN, 
CORTICA'TED, Aj, [corticatur, Ly 


CO*R'TICOSE, Aj. | corticoſns, Lat.] ful 
CORU/SCANT, Part, [ coruſcans, Part, of 


CORUSCA'TION, S. [coruſcatio, Lat] 


CORY/MBATED, Adj. [from cri 


branches of berries. 


CORY MBUFEROUS, Adj. {from wn 


plied toſuch plants as have a compound giſew, 
flower, without any down adhering to ther 
leeds, - | 
CORY'MBUS, S. [Lat.] in Botany, | 
round cluſter of berries, like thoſe of the ij. 
COSE'CANT, S. in Geometry, the fecit 
of an arch, which is the compliment of an. 
ther arch to go degrees. 
CO'/SIER, S. [couſer, Fr, to ſew] a botchr; | 
a low-lived perſon; a word of conteny, 
** Squeak out your cofier catches.“ Shi. 
COSUNE, S. in Geometry, the part of the 
diameter intercepted between the center an 
the right fine, and always equal to the fined 
the complement of the arch. | 
COSME/TIC, Adj, [#6oparTixo;,Cr.] bu. 
ing the power of improving the pen 
charms ; beautifying; or heigthening beauy, 0 
_ COLMICAL, Adj. [ucopuincg, Gr.] rel houſe « 
ing to the world, In Aſtronomy, rifing tops | | 
ther, or in the ſame degree of the ecliptic vi 
the ſun, | | „ 
COSMI/CALLY, Adv. at the ſame tine 
with the fully”: fins 5 
COSMU/GONY, S. | from vc, Cn 
and yen} the riſe, origin, or creation of tl: on- tre: 
world. pe | | kind of 
COSMO/GRAPHER, S. [from xp 6 To 
Gr. and yea$w] one who compoſes a delctys down 01 
tion of the relation, ſitneſs, figure, and dv under, : 
ſition of all the parts of the world. buſh z t. 
COSMO GRA PH, S. [from aαν⁰. Which 
the world, and yaw] a deſcription of thei To tov 
veral parts of the world; or the art of d heavy b. 
ſpect; t 
[Way of; 


magnitudes, motions, relations, Sc. It 
for — fu 


fiſts of geography and aſtronomy. 
- COSMC/POLITER, or COSMO POI live res 
TAN, S. [from #0744c5,, Gr. and gi of analo, 


CORSA/IR, S. Fr. corſaro, Ital.] an 


a citizen of the world; one who ü per 
4 | 145 


COT 
yome in all companies, and in all countries. 


S, ſceſtare, Ital.] the price or mo- 
e 33 of a thing ; charge; 


ven . | 
25 Figuratively, ſumptuouſneſs; lux- 
erpence . . 
wry ; Joſs 3 detriment 


| iciple 
COST, V. N. [preter and particip 
5 coſt; of coſtare, Ital. couſter, Fr. ] to be 
4 che ſed or bought at a particular ſum. ; 
PF COSTAL, Adj. [from coſta, Lat. a rib] 


COV 
Par. Loft. In Surgery, to depreſs, or take of 
a film, which obſtruQs the fight, called im- 
properly, couching the eye, or couching a patient, 
inſtead of couching a cataract. 

COUCH, S. | irom the verb] a long ſeat 
furniſhed with a mattraſs, on which people 
lie down for repoſe, or eaſe. _ "gr 

COU/CHANT, Part. [Fr.] lying down; 
ſquatting. In Heraldry, applied to the poſture 


ing to the ribs. 
0 81 ARD, S. [from caſer, a head] the 
head or ſkull. © Take him over the coſtard | 

th the belt.“ 6 
| — bulky apple, ſomewhat reſembling the 


Shak, In Gardening, a COUCHE'E, S, [Fr.] the time of 


of a beaſt lying with his belly on the ground, 


his legs bent under him, and his head looking 


upwards. 


| : going 
to bed, oppoted to levee. | 


0 8 Ik, Adj. [conſtipatus, Lat. con. 

ſpe, Fr.] bound in the body; going ſeldo1 
to tool, Figuratively, hardened. CID 

| CONSTIVENESS, 8. in Medicine, a pre- 


 ternatural detention of the excrements, at. 


| tended with a difficulty of diſcharging them. | 


CO/STLINESS, S. ſumptuouſneſs ; ex. 
per ſiveneſs; the great value, or ſum required 
bor the purchaſe of a thing. 5 
CO/STLy, Adj. requiring a large ſum, or 
much money for its purchaſe; expenſive. Fi- 
guratively, rare; valuable. 355 
'COS/TVS, S. [Lat.] in Botany, à ſweet- 
ſcented herb. | „%% hep 
COTA'NGENT, S. in Geometry, the 
complement of an arch, which 1s the com- 
| plement of another to 90 degrees, 8 : 
COTE'MPORARY, Adj. [from con and 
Pem pus, Lat.] living at the ſame time with 
another. | 


| age, ©} 


2nd quean, of cæben or guena, Sax. Or cavens, 
| Goth, a wife, or woman] a perſon who offi- 
ciouſly concerns himſelf with womens affairs. 
Cat, its abbreviation, is only in uſe, _ 
COTTAGE, S. | See COT] alittle mean 
houſe or hut, „ | 
CO'TTAGER, S. one who dwells in a 


common without paying rent, and without 
any lands of his own, | = 8 
| CO'TTON, S. [corrion, Brit. cottone, Ital. 
W cr, Fr.] the down of the fruit of the cot- 


kind of cloth made of its threads, when ſpun, 

To COUCH, V. N. ſc:ucher, Fr.] to lie 
Gown on a bed; to lie down on the knees bent 
under, applied to beaſts ; to lie in wait or am- 
buſh ; to lay under as a ſtratum. © The deep 
which ceucberþ beneath,” Deut. xxxiii. 13. 


Jy To ſtoop or fink down, through preſſure of a 
(th heavy burthen, or through pain, f2ar, or re- 
thet 


ſpect; to include; 10 compriſe; to urge by 
[Way of implication. © The great argument 

or a future ft+te, is couched in the words I 
have read.“ Atterbury. To include by way 
[© analopy or indtrectly; to inclin2 a ſpear in a 
eker poſture for attack. Couch their ſpears,” 


CO'T-LAND, 8. land belonging to a cot- | 


ton-tree, Cotton hkewiſe ſignifies a coarſe 


_ COU/CHER, S. one who couches perſons 
for cataracts; an oculiſt. 5 . 
COUVE, S. [from cesvrir, Fr.] a ſmall 
creek or bay; a ſhelter or cover, _ 
CO/VENANT, S. | convenant, Fr, canven- 


To CO/\VENANT, V. N. to bargain; to 
agree, or ſtipulate; to agree with a perſon on 
certain conditions . 
COVENANTEYE, S. in Law, one who is 
a party in an agreement, or covenant. 

COVE/NANTER, S. one who makes an 
agreement with another. | i 


cheat. Covenous leales.”” Baca. 
CO/VEN TRT, S. a large and populous city, 
of Warwickſhire, on the little river Sherborne, 
remarkable for the blue tinge of its water, It 
drives a conſiderable trade, and the manufac- 
ture of tammiſe is their principal employment, 


city two parlizments have been held, the one 
in the teien of King Henry IV. called Parlia- 
mentum indoctorum, and the other in that of 
king Henry VI. denominated Parliamentum 


the Vorkiſts. It is governed by a mayor, and 
returns two members to parliaments, Till of 


nity and St. Michael; but a third has been 
lately added, which is called St. John the Bap- 


where the catftedral is. Coventry croſs is a 


Grey Friars church. Its weekly markets are 
Wedneſiays and Fridays. It holds annual 


tation of lady Godiva on horſeback, and a 


lies 15 miles N, of Warwick, and ninety N, 
W. of London. Lat. 52 deg. 29 min. N. 
long. 2 deg. 27. min. W. 


ſpread, or overſpread with ſomething ; to con- 
c under ſomething; to hide by falle appear- 
f | ances, 


en ** 3 1 _ "4 
— — —ä 2 - = — Av 
— ne ET Par — 
— Fw 2 ” WS. * * — — 


tum, Lat.] an agreement between two perſons. 


_ COVENNOUS, Adj. [from covin] in Law, 


| fraudulent ; with an intention to deceive 6g 


next to weaving of ordinary ribbands, particu- 
| | Ilarly black. The buildings are old. In this 
CO/T.QUEAN, S. | from cote, Sax. a houſe, 


diabolicum, as attaineis paſſed in it againſt 


late it had but two pariſh churches, Holy Tri- 
hut or cottage, In Law, one who lives on a 


tiſt. It is united to the ſee of Litchfield, 
fine Gothic ſtructure, and at the S. end of 


the town is a tall ſpire, all that is leſt of the 


tai:s on May 2, for horſes, cows, and ſheep ; 
Friday in Trinity week, for flannels, linen, 
and Woollæn; and the firit day is the repreſen. 


proceſſion of the inhabitants; November 1, 
for linen, ane woollen cloth, and horſes. It 


To CO'VER, v. A. [couvrir, Fr.] 6 


— 


—— — —— 2 — 


1 Aerts 9 nn YO Os * 


Fr.] the uppermoſt par! of the bed-cloaths; 
or an ornamental cove1ing thrown cver the 


hiding place. | 


| not Open, or expoied, Figuratively, ſecret 5 


cious appearance. In Law, under protection 


| a ſpace of ground, level with the field on the 


hidden; unperceived; in itect; or infidious, 


of ; to proſecute, or enccaveur to 2cquire with 
great eageineſs. Covet earneſtly the beſt 
gifts.“ 1 Cor. xii. 31. Neuteriy, to have a 


ney; 2varitious ; denrous; fond; or eager 


ing 1nordinately fond of money, cx eager after 


Delz. ] in medicine, 2 convulfive motion of the! 


COv 

ances, or ſpecious pretexts; to overwhelm, or 
bury. Raillety and wit ſerve only to cover 
nonſenſe with ſhame.” Watts, To conceal, 
as in a wrapper, from human fight. * Cha- 
rity ſhall cover a multitude of fins.” 1 Pe- 
ter iv. 8, To copulate with the other fex, ap- 
plied to horſes, To wear a hat, or other co- 
vering on the head. © To be ccvered in the 
preſence of the king.” Dryd, . 

CO/VER, S. that which is ſpread over an- 
other. Figuratively, concealment ; a ſpecious 
pretence to conceal or hide a perſon's deſigns, 
uſed with for, | 3 

COVER, S. ſhelter; a place free from 
danger, uſed with under. 

CO/VERING, S. dreſs; any thing ſpread 
over another, | 7 | 

CO/VERLET, S. [from couvrir and lit, 


ö 


reſt of the bed-cl:aths, 1 TO 
CO/VERT, S. [courert, Fr.] a ſhelter, or 
place of defence from danper; a thicket or 


CO'VERT, Adj. [courert, Fr.] ſheltered; 
priva'e ; concealed by ſome fair pretext, or ſpe- 


or ſhelter 3 heace femme counert, is uſed for a 
married woman. C:vert quay, in Fortification, 


edge of the ditch, three or four fathom broad, 
ranging round the half moons, or other works. 

 CO/VERTLY, Adv. in a ſecret, cloſe, pti- 
vate, or indirect manner. 


CO'VERTNESS, S. the quality of being 


CO/VERTUR ES. ſhelter; defence agaiuſt 


any danger or inconvenience, Figuratively, a 


ſpecious pretext or appearance to conceal a 


bad &Gefign. In Law, the fate or condition 
of a married woman. | | 

To CO/VET, V. A. | convoitre, Fr.] to de- 
fire vehemenily what a perion is not poſſeſſed 


ſtrong and violent deſire. | | 
CO/VERTABLE, As). that which is pro- 
per or fit, or worthy to be deſired or wiſhed for. 
CO'VETOUS, adj [ converteux, conwoilterſe 
Fr.] exceeding delirous of; tr ordinately ea- 
ger after the acquiring and preſerving of mo- 


to poſſæſs, uſed in a go d fenfe, 
CO'VETOUSLY, Adv. in a greedy, ava- 
ritions manner. | 


CO'VE | OUSNESS, S. the quality of be- 


ain. | | 
CO'VEY, S. [ coree, Fr.] hatch ; or an 
oi bird with her young; a number of col 
iection of birds near one another. | 
CIUGH, S. [pronounced coff, from ub, 


diaphragm, muſcles of the laryny, ther 


an aflembly met together to confider, ext 


COU 


. "oY Y, an 
abdomen, v:olently ſhalking and expeliing bo 4 e060 


air drawn into the Junps by inſpiratio n, al 
To COUGH, V. N. de 0 } Fit 
fl. J to have the diaphragm or lungs con, 11 with 
by the irritation of ſerous humovrs by in the n. 
they endeavour to expel, and by that was. the reſt, 
cauſe a. noiſe like an exploſion; tg OY COU” 
noiſe in endeavouring to diſcharge the tht i qumber« 
or lungs of the lymph with which it is Key, COUN 
charged, on account of the ſtoppage of M Pon 
ſpiration. AQively, to eject or clear vy cou ry | eures. 
Gps "i unlenant 


ing, uſed with us, | 

COU/GHER, S. a perſon affected omplexic 
cough. _ jaurative 
CO/VIN, or COVINE, S. fes. ſo C0 
couTrir, Fr, to hide] an Agteement poun | 0 
two or more, in order to cheat a pe mie, | 


Pr. 


3 
ulſeq 


With a 


'entr, Or 
between 
rion, 


CO/VING, S. [rom cove or couvriy, p- yfesranc 
8 cover} in building, applied to houſes pr. prin de 
jecting over the ground plot, or the Mer COUN 
projecture arched with timder, Jatheg By ba behal!?, 
pleſtered. . E K COU'N 

CUULD, [the | preter-imperſeg of gar! f money, 
was able; or had in my power to, 3 untively, 

CO/ULTER, S. {culter, Lat.] the biber 


iron which cuts the earth, perpendicular 10 pe) wie N 
the plough ſhare, | | wok 
4 TN OC n a Ry 0c un 
COU/NCIL, S. {| concilium, Lat. confer! Pr.] 000 
mine, or deliberate on any ſubject. 9 
COU/NCIL-BOARD, S. [See BOARD] 2 may 
a table at which matters of ſtate are taken iy. 5 
to confideration, 
_ COUY/NSEL, S. | concilium, Lat. ce eil Fr, 
cenſiglio, Ital.] advice, or diiections gien to 
a perſon to regulate his conduR, and fun 
his purſeits by. In Law, a perſon wi pleats 3 
at the bar, an abbreviation of counſely, An whi 
To COU/NSEL, v. A. csi, FU 
give advice, or inform a perſon uf the mot (obW I 
advantageous way of regulating any point in fine mor 
his conduct, or ordering any patticulat mer | lch male: 
ture z to acvile any particular meaſure, | UND 
COU'NSELLABLE, Aci. rea u ace. cr 
the advice or perſuaſien of others. | W. 


COU/NSELLOR, S. one who gives 2c To COU! 


* 


To COU 
eh one | 
to act ag 
To COU 


to, or endeavours to perſuade another; a keis; 
filant, Figuratively, one whoſe province it cobxxt 
to adviſe in matters of flate. In Law, a per: veel) 
ibn who is conſulted on any 6ifficul.y aiſag ter 


in any writing, who pleeds at the bar, en 4 COR 
has been admitted as a barriſter, | I the eff; 


 COU/NSELLORSHIP, S. the «fic, . 


poſt of a counſellor. 35 3 to COUN 

To COUNT, V. A. [conter, Fr. ar) boden © 
Lat.] to number, or tell ; to reckon ; 40 0 To CON 
teem; to account, to lock upon in any pit fon by m 


cular light; to impute or charge, uſed wi Mr or 6th 
tn. N. uterly, to draw as 2 conſequence iron che lte ke 
o found or build a ſcheme or · ; pe 
upon, | 3 101 To ©0U? 
COUNT, S. | compte, Fr.] See COM h from roy 
COUNT, S. came, Fr. cane. Lid Ih a1 inten 


nobleinan who poiic ies a domain eie 


Dee . 
4 (3 | 


* 


COU 


in rank between a duke and a 
bears on his arms a coronet adorn- 
4 with three precious ſtones, and ſurmount- 
\ with three large leaves, whereof thoſe 
in T7 middle and extremities advance above 


4 county, 
L rol, and 


ber * Acj, that which may be 


nb EN ANCE, S. [contenance, Fr.] 
the form of the face, or patticulor caſt of the 
fans Figuratively, air, or look. To keep 
aunttnances a compolure of the features and 
complexion wherein they undergo no change, 
uratively, protection, patronage, ſuppart, 
T COUNTE/NANCE, Vi As (rom the 
un! t0 ſupport, favour, or protect. Figu- 
me, to act ſuitable to; to Keep up the 
prearance of a thing; to encourage; 3 to ap- 
dei in defence of. 


b behalf, or encourages 2 perſon or defign, 
COUNTER, S. { contorr, Fr.] a falſe piece 
money, uſed as a means of reckoning. Fi 
untively, money, uſed in contempt; the ta- 
bi, or board on which goods are ſhewn, or mo- 
ey told, in a ſhop, In Farriery, that part of a 
is forehand that lies between the ſhoulder 
nd under the neck. | 

COUNTER, Adv. [contre, Fr. contra, 
a.] in oppoſition 3 contrary. 

To COUNTER A/C}, V As t6 deſtroy 
je power of any caule, by acting RF to 


To COUNTERB A'LLANCE, v. A. to 
ech one thing againſt another. Figurative- 
to act againſt with an oppoſite effect. 

1 C0 U \TERBU?FF, V. N. to beat back 
ing in motion, in a direction contrary to 
It in which it moved at firſt ; to firike or 
i back. 

COUNTER BUFF, . A vow which makes 
fing more in a contrary direction; a froze 
lich m2kes a thing recoil, _ 
(WUNTERCHANGE, 8. a apa 


banging of things between two or more uv 
W. 


ToCOUNTE” RCHANSE, v. N. to give 
di receive ; to change one thing for another, 
(OUNTERCH ARM, 8, a ſpell made uſe 


1 or count tract the ellects of an- 
er, 


I COUNTERCH A/RM, v. A. to de- 


n the effect of a charm by counteract- 
It, 


I» COUNTERCHE!ICK, V. A. to 


ſtop 
udden oblttuction or oppohtion, _ 
PCOUNTERDRA'W, V. A. to 89 57 
of 


zu by means of a fine linen cloth, oiled 
Pr, or other tranſpatent ſubſtance, where-' 


ihe lte kes appearing, are tollow ed or tra- 
Lit a pencil. 


To COUNTF/RFEIT, v. A, Leer 


0am contrefaire, Fr.] to copy or imitate 
Ith an! mention to wake the this 2 py for 


| 


CUNTE/NANCER, S. one who appears 


I 
d nat; to imitate ; to teſciable. 


F:gu- q 


* 


cou 


ratively, to put on the appearance of ſome - 
thing really excellent. 
COUNTE/RFEIT, Adj. made or copied 


from another, with an intention to be paſſed 


for an original; forged; fictitious. Figura 
tively, deceitfül; hypocritical. 

COUNTE' RFEIT, S, one who perſonates 
another ; an impoſtor. 


COUNTERFEITER, S. a forger 3 one 


who imitates a thing with intention to pals | 


the reſemblance as an original, Uicd in an 


111 fenſe. 


COUNTE/RFEITLY, Adv. with — 3 


fictitiouſly; with dilnmulation, 
COUNTERGA/GE, S, in Carpentry, 4 

method uſed in meaſuring the joints, by als 

terring the breadth of a mortiſe to the place 


in the timber where the tenon is to be, in or- 


der to make them fit each other. 
_ COUNTER'LIGHT, S. 
window or light oppoſite to any thing which 
makes it appear to a diſadvantage. _ 

To COUNTER MA*#ND, V. EZ. Tenktrs- 


mander, Fr.] to order ſomething contrary - | 


what has been commanded; to contradict, 


repeal an order, 


army began; to march back. 


COUNTERMAZRCEH, 8. in War, 3 4 


| change of the wings and front of 2 vartalion, | 


whereby the men in the front come to be in 
the rear. Figuratively, a change or alteration 
of meaſures, 


COUNTER MARK : 8; ſecond or third 
mark put on a bale of goods belonging to ſeve- 


in Painting, a 


Fipuratively, to oppoſe; al | 
let one's ſelf in oppoſition to the commands of 
| another, 
To COUNTERM A/RCT, v. A. to mareli 
in a directien oppoſite to that 3 in which an 


or conduct, oppoſite to thoſe | 
which preceded. 


ral perſons, that it may not be 8 but in | 


the preſence of them all. 


__COUNTERMILENE, S. in War, a deans 
raneous paſſoge made by the beſieged in ſearch 
of the enemy's mine, to take out the powder, 5 


give air to it, or any other ways krultrate its 
effects. 


To COUNTERMUNE, v. A. {fram the 


noun} to dig a pailage into an enemy's mine, 
by which the powder may be taken out, alt 
given to it, or ther means uſed to fruſtrate 
its intention. Figuratively, to fruſtrate a de- 
ſign; to counterwork or deteat by lecret mea- 
ſures. 

COUNTER MOTION, 8. a motion oꝑ⸗ 
poſite or contrary to ansthst. 
 CQUNTERMU/RE s. 


and ſecure it. | 
COUNTERNOT'SE, S. a ng or noiſe 
made rein to anctꝭ er, 
crown it, end kinder its 3 heard; 
COUNTER. 0: PENING 
vent, or sperture, oppoſiie 5 another. 
COU/NTERPANE, 
cloth er ornamental covering 1410 Over o hed 


1 * {7 
. 


1 ſcontremur, Fr.] | 
a little wall built cloſe ta andther to Brengthen, 1 


S. an openings . 


8. centrepoi „ By, 7 FN 


in order ta 
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4 OE” COU C On 
[ | COUNTERPART, S. a part oppoſite to, |vour to hinder another effect by afting apy 
or which anſwers another, | it; to counteratt, bainſt 
COU'NNTERPLEA, S. the plea of a re-| COUNTESS, S. [comtys, Fr.] tbe vi 
ſpondent to that of another; a reply, in order of a count or earl. 5 viſe 
to oppoſe the plea of another. COU'NTING-MOUSE, 8. a place 
To COUNTERPLOYT, V. A. to phy one room where traders ſettle and poſt their ld 
plot againſt another; to endeavour to hinder [or keep their accounts. 95 He N 
the effects of, by forming and carrying on one | COUNTLESS, Adj, that which cannot 
of a contrary tendency. be numbered or counted, a 
COUNTERPLOYT, S. a ſtratagem or at- | COU/NTRY, S. [ eont/ se, Fr.] 
tifice oppoſed to another. land under onè governor, 
To COuNTERPO/ISE, V. A. [ from. con- parts of a kingdom whic 


manner 0 
life; or tr 
a ſeries Of 
ter of di 
Architect 


„ Fr.] 2 traft of 
Figuratively, thoſe | 
h are at a diſtance 


_ gnratively, an equivalent, or thing of equal 
Worth with another, _ 


counters det. 
ſtroyed. 
in Fortifica ion, that part of the diich which is 
next the camp, or the acclivity or exterior part 


15 glacis. 


perſon of higher rank; thus when a charter 


ſecretary, the latter is ſaid to counterſign it. 


Action in new difficulties, and leaves a perſon 
diſtant from that hope in which it found 


tre and poids, Fr.] to place one weight againſt from cities or courts ; the place of any perſon | 


another; to act againſt with equal weight. 
Figuratively, to produce a contrary act ion by 


an equal weight; to act with equal power |, 


of of the 


Jength of 
of zpertur 


birth, or dwelling ; the inhabitants of an 
kingdoms. A 


COU/N'FRY, Adj. rude ; unpolite 


. - * ) un. n - | 

againſt ny perſon or cauſe. ; cultivated ; ruſtic. At a diſtance in Great in _ 

COUNTERPOTISE, S. a weight which is | or oppoſition in principles, to the court, Fi zad 100 
heavy enough to counterbalance another. Fi- | guratively, rude; untaught; ignorant, (yy, | To 


COUNTERPOIVSON, 8. a medicine by 
which the effects of poiſon are hindered, or 


© COU: TERPRE/SSURE, 8. an oppoſite 
force or pr: Ture,, by which that which preſſes 
the contrary way is counterpoiſed,, or de- 


COUNTE:SCARP, S. [contreſcarpe, Fr. 


of the ditch next the country, or field ; ſome- 
times it is taken for the whole covert-way, or 


To COUNTERSPFGN, v. A. to fign an 
order or inſtrument ſigned before by a king or 


is ſigned by the king, and afterwards by the 


COUNTER-TENOR, S. one of the mean 
or middle parts of muſic, ſo called becauſe 
-oppolite to the tense. 
COUNTERTVU'RN, S. in Dramatic Poe- 
try, the cataſtaſis, or full growth of a play, 
which deſtroys the expectation, embroils the 


tively, a perſon bred at a diſtance from cities 


| COUNTY, S. comte, Fr.] a hire, or 


male joined in marriage, 


noun] to chain or faſten two or more dogs d. 


| COU-/PLET, 8. two- verſes rhiming to- 


try dance, ſeems to be derived from the F 
which ſignifies that the partners ſtand Oppoſite 
to each other; but not from its being a man- 
ner of dancing peculiar to the country, . 
 COUNTRYMAVYN, S. one born in the 
ſame kingdom or ſhire with another, Figure. 


pine; to 
perzrciſe 
0 fun; t. 


rench, 


rave. 
COU/R 
(OUR 
place whe 
went, wh: 
ſpace befo 
with bull 
leads to It 
end, Figu 
attend on 
tion, mill 
ToC0 
to engage 
yew of m 
ho ſeek ali 
Geavour to 
the g00d { 
COU/R 
nder, ab 
Wecords al 
ote, 
COUR 
de; polit 
(OUR 
nl, com 
COUR 


or courts. 


portion of the realm into which the kingdom 
is divided; an earldom. ; = 
COUPEE S. [Fr.] in dancing, a motion 
made with the leg forwards, while the other. 
is bent and ſuſpended from the ground, 
COU/PLE, S. | couple, Fr. copula, Lat.] x 
chain, or band which holds dogs together; 
two; a pair. Figuratively, a male and fe- 


To COU*PLE, V. A. [opulo, Lat, See the 


gether. Figuratively, to join two or more 
things of the ſame kind together; to join two! 
perſons together in marriage; to join in em- 
braces, or copulate, 


gether, Figuratively, a pair. 
COU'RAGE, S. a manly braveneſs of 
mind, which enables a perſon to run any riſks, 


| him. „ | undergo any difficulties, and confront auy dan- mhle 
To COUNTERVAAIL, S. [contra and wa-| Sers, ariſing from a ſenſe of duty, and a ſear don 
| Leo, Lat.] to act with a force oppoſite to ano- | of offending him that made us. COU'R 


P 4 


 guratively, to. be equal to; to compenſate for; 
to counterbalance. : 


| guratively, a compenſation, or that which is 
of equal worth with ſomething elſe. _ | 


two things illuſtrate or ſet off each other. 
To COUNTERWO'RK, V. A. to endea-t 


ther; to be of equal force with another. Fi- 


COUNTERVIE“W, 8. oppoſition, or a 
Gtuation in which two perſons front each 
other, Figuratively, oppoſition, or a deſign 


which is contrary to that of another, In] 


Painting, a contraſt, or ſituation in which 


COURA'GEOUS, Adj, Lcourageur, Fr.] 


: wurtiſane 
reſolutely. bold, and undertaking any enter- are 


W0man ; 


| - prize, though attended with dangers, and lure, (OUR 

CoONTERVALIL, S. equal weight or [rounded with difficulties, „ ul] ag 
force; power or value ſufficient to oppoſe or | COUR A/GEOUSLY, Adv, in a mannet hereby 
hinder any contrary effect, or objection. Fi- free from fear, and reſolutely oppoſing di- it of 


ficulties and dangers. | 1 
Co RANT, or COU/RANTIO,S. la- 
rante, Fr.] any thing which is ſpread or pub! 
liſhed quickly; hence courant has been d et 
for the title of a news paper. 

COURIER, S. Fr. | from chu, Fr, to 
run] a meſſenger ſent in haſte with diſpatches 


untively 
leit teſpe 
lees and 
ue, not 
ad good 
In, ig a 
an inhe 


denz to the ſtate; an expreſs. 


8 2 ch 
ud als ( 


- 


COURSE, 8. races Titus e 


c o 


races are run. A turn, or order 
uſed with in. Every one in 
A methodical procedure; a 


glee where 


100 
df ſocceſſ. yn U 


þi — 0 the ſeveral parts have a mutual 
enes 


gente on each other, and compriſe the 
epen 


of any ſcience or ſyſtem. © A courſe of 


whole A method or 


giloſoph), chemiſtry, &c." 


of a 2 1 5 
manner r. jon; natural inclination; 
life; or train of action; n : 


t uence, In Cookery, a num- 
1 e le at one time on a table. In 
diecture, 2 continued range of ſtones, level 
arc - the ſame height throughout the whole 
af f building, without any interruption 
jg boy In Sea Affairs, the tract or line 
1 a ſhip fails. Courſes, the main-ſail 
il of a ſhip. | 

ol 7 15K. * A. to hunt; to purſue 
y to purſue with dogs that hunt in view; 
to exciſe in running or galloping. Neuterly, 


obs ER, S. a ſwift horſeQ. 
COURT, 8. [cour, Fr. corte, Ital.] the 
Ie where a prince reſides 3 a. ball or apart- 
nent, wherein juſtice is adminiſtered an open 
hace before a houſe; a ſmall place encloſed 
vin buildings, excepting an avenue which 
le to it, and having no paſſage at the other 
ad, Figuratively, the retinue or perſons which 
attend on a prince in his palace; any juriſdic- 
tin, military, civil, or eccleſiaſtical. 


tenpage the affections of a woman, with a 
ew of marriage. Figuratively, to ſollicit; 
ho ſeek alter with eagerneſs; to flatter ; to en- 
bur to pleaſe, or to inſinuate one's ſelf into 
the good graces of another. 
(OURT-HAND, S. a large ſquare cha- 
naler, abounding in abbreviations, in which 
rats and law proceedings were formerly 
rote, NE 


ble; polite ; full of reſpect and civility, 
(OURTEO/USLY, Adv. in a reſpectful, 
ml, complaiſant manne. 
(OVRTEO/USNESS, S. civil, affable, and 
mplaiſant behaviour, tending to gain the 
ſeftion of another, = | 


mrtiſare, Fr, cortegiania, Ital.] an unchaſte 
$00an ; a proſtitute, NV EY 
COURTESY, S. [courtofie, Fr. corteſia, 
ul] a yenteel, affable, and polite addrels, 
eb a perſon engages eſteem and afteRion 
& of kindneſs, civility, or reſpect. Fi- 
tively, the method in which woman ſhew 
ler eſpect of ceremony, i. e. by bending the 
bees and ſinking the body. In Law, a te- 
ue, not of right, but purely by the favour 
10 9000 nature of others. Courteſy of Eng- 
, is applied to a right which a perton has 
inheritance, who marries an heireſs, that 


gion or proceeding ; method of | 


run; to paſs; or make itſelf a paſſage 1 


COURTEO/US, Adj. [courtois, Fr.] affa- 


COU'RTESAN, or COURTEZAN, 8. 


Cow 
COURTIE R, S. one who frequents the 
courts of princes; one who eſpouſes the mea- 
ſures of the court, in oppoſition to thoſe of the 


country; one who ſollicits and endeavours to 
engage the affections or eſteem of another. 


ſembling the court, 
COU/RTLINESS, S. elegance of manners 


dreſs. 


manner of couttiers ; elegantly. | 
To COU/RTSEY, V. N. [pronounced curt- 
ſey] to ſink the body by bending the knees, 


ſhew their reſpect and breeding. | 
COU/R TSHIP, S. the act of endeavouring 

to gain the favour of a ſuperior, or the affec- 

tions of a woman, | | | 


a title given by the king to a nobleman, eſpe- 
cially to ſuch as orm the privy council. 


bull; and its fleſh, when killed, beef. 


covarde, Span. ] a perſon who is vitiouſly ti- 
morous, or afraid of oppoſing any danger ; a 
word of great reproach, | | 
CO'WARDICE, S. an exceſſive timorouſ- 
neſs, which renders a perſon the contempt of 
his adverſaries, and the ſcorn of his triends. 
CO/W ARDLINESS, S. the quality of 
acting like a coward, 8 


over a thing, applied te the attitude of a hu- 
man creature. he 85 


vice. | ED 
COWL, S. fcugle, Sax. kove!, Belg. cucul, 
Brit, cucullus, Lat. | a kind of veil worn by 
monks ; a veſſel in which water is carried on @ 
ou Ween wh oe onions 
COWLEY, [Abraham] one of the beſt 


in 1618. 


8 child by him, after both ſhe and the 
Wl are dead. e . | 


COU/RTLIKE, Adj. elegant ; polite; re. 


civility of behaviour, and politeneſs of ad- 


COU'RTLY, Adi. relating to, favouring, 
or flaitering the court, Adverbially, in the 


applied to the method uſed by the fair ſex, to 


COU'SIN, S. [confine, Fr. cugino, Ital.] 2 
title of relation, applied to thoſe who are born 


| of two fiſters, or two brothers, Figuratively, 


COW,YS. the female of the larger or black 
catile: its young are called calves; the male a 


To COW, V. A. [by contraction from 
coward} to depreſs, to keep in great ſubjec- 
tion, ſo as to render a perſon unable to under- 
take any bold and generous action. 5 


7,COURT, v. A. to woo; to endeavour] CO'WARD, S. ſcouard, Fr. cobarde, or 


> — ,, 


CO/WARDLY, Adj. in the manner of a 
perſon who is afraid to ſhew reſentment, ot 
| oppoſe an enemy, — 3535 
To CO WER, V. N. Ccrorrian, Brit. cour- 
ber, Fr.] to ſtoop by bending the knees, ap- 
plied to beaſts. Figurative ly, to ſtoop or harg 


CO/ WISE, Adj. timorous; fearful to a 


poets of the 17th century, was born near the 
end of Chancery-Jane, in Fleet-ſtreet, London,“) 
His father was a grocer, and died 


tefore he was born; his mother, by the inte- 
reſt of his friends, procured him to be admi te 
a king's ſcholar at Weftminſter-ſchoo}, Even 
here his genius dawned with piemifing rays, 
tince in bis 16th year, he publiſhed a collection 
of vetſes called Poetical Bloiloms; it is remerk - 
„ „ . 


— 


3 * 


3 
— — 
mow 
— 


6 


C O2 


ed of him that he could never remember, even | a 


„ + I 
perſon by falſe appearances 


„in order to FE 


at ſchool, the common rules of grammar, but prive him of his Sager 
ſupplied that defect by an intimate acquaint- l CO'ZENER Ken Fraud, impofture, | 1 
ance with books. He was entered at Trinity | another by means of ſpecio o cheats or defraud Ja (hip-| 
college, Cambridge; whence, notwithſtanding | appearances. us Pretences, or falſe the out; 
the purity of his morals, end the fame of his | CRAB, S. [crabba, 8 RE | bunch | 
abilities, he was ejected in 1643, and imme- and If]. kreb, Dan. an 4 8 ax, krabbe, Bels, To C 
diately retired to St. John's college, Oxford.] flat, ſea ſhell-fiſñn; whi Hrs, a roundiſh, | tele. 
His talents were ſo great for public buſineſs, | themſelves of their ſhell 1% Year dine CRAI 
that they introduced him to an intimate ac- | by means of a juice „ repair that log offi, Br 
quaintance with the royal family, occaſioned | their bodies; a wild We + which they cover yind of | 
his going to France with the Q mother, and his] tree that bears it. Fi i Imall apple, or the n 0 
being ſent back again in order to give intelli- | moroſe perſon. A bonne, a Croſs, ſour, cRA⁰ 
gence of the affairs of the kingdom; a charge f claws, uſed in n ze engine With three | in a man 
he performed with ſo much ſecrecy and addreſs, into the docks, In 2 Ps, Or hening them than hon 
that he eluded all diſcovery. On the re-efta- | ſigns of the 3 Se 8 One of the (RA' 
bliſhment of the royal family, he retired from | poſition, it is ated 1 Wonen In Com. CRA/ 
bu iefs, and living is 6 pee ranger; wied- | hall - , NOS any ſour or depenerate ma, M: 
ciſed the great talents he poſſeſſed on ſubjects] CRA “BBE Agr” a crab-plum, (RA. 
| worthy of the pen of a man, and the thoughts ind heh eviour of 5 8 to the temper wheredy 
of a CHRISTIAN. Tho' bleſt with great ta- | of affability. Fi e ſour, moroſe, void lies on a 
lents, be poflefled no leſs modeſty; though | unpleafing 5 pee diſagreeable, 0 en: it 
employed in the moſt dangerous affairs, be] Applied to writio * ea Fed months.” Heal. ſometime 
acquitted himſelt with addreſs and eaſe, and 4 Scale 8 h eaſy to be unde fal CRA( 
was accompliſhed with all manner of abilities crabbedef 2 hath,” 5 3 mr 
adapted to the greateſt employs. As a poet, CR A/BBEDLY vo Bo udib. OR butcher": 
| he is ſuppoled to have had rather too much, ſour, and unſoci bl im a peeviſh, mordſe, CRAC 
than too little wit; to have not been curious, CR A/BB e 5 cb; th 
| enough in the choice of his words, or in the | ſour, or reſembling th d applied to the tf K 
5 harmony of his numbers; but for ſublimity of the 5 10 3 _ of a crab; applied to] uneven p 
© thought, variety of ſtyle, or fertility of inven- inoralencls 4 and appli h Kane rmpes, <a 
tion, no one ever ſurpaſſed bim; he was no| or hardneſs to be underſtood,» "WNW Ct 
lets acmires for his compoſitions in Latin than] CR A/BBER : underfiood, ag Ol CRA/ 
thoſe in Englith, and when he died at e eee us 8. in 3 Hiſtory, an ani To Ch 
| * 1667, . the ſtately reſpect which water-rat greens, Bower Kkeyile 4 2 
perſons of the higheſt quality paid him, by ö ES 8 10 Ph 2" ok, 
attending him to the ag . ruly 3 „ in Pharmacy and Nas un cont 
| _ . „ Charles beſtowed on | on each fide of the — 72 0 wn i 
bim! at he had not left : Y the crawh! urkies, 
bin! bim in Plans. . left a better man be · ee 950 jag abſorbent, and in (ome de- 21 
 CO/WSLIP, S. [cuſlippe, Sax.] in Botany, | « 3 NA“ 
a mall elm debe 5 fees of th pon adden burn, by wht dere 
r5jc. Lea | | v 
8 | > ſeparated f each oth :ouratively] CR 
CO/XCOMB, S. an ignorant _ rom each other, Figuratively GA 
knowledge and polite Dn en. 1 > 3 * bers _ by the ſepar2tionol pe, 
; COXCO/MICAL, Adj. foppiſh; conceited; body in burſtin 2 188 mie by = "Is 
5 affecting an appearance of learning and polite- 6 8. K ir ing; a ſound made by "wn J, 
neſs, including the idea of vanity. _ e ORACK. V * a flaw, E 1 0 A 
. COY, Ad Leoi, Fr .] modeſt ; reſerved; | her Teut ] to Nea 0 N _ wy . dae 
not ſubmiſting to the familarities of a lover, ſplit; to 3 b ig 115 n mY way” 33 
or teſtifying any approbation of his advances. F «ths Array bears . nit *y 
| To COY, V. N. [fromthe adjective] to] open in Siek 8 PL 2 Fo ret To Cb 
0 behave with reſerve and dilapprobation of the] make a loud wag by b 1 oy ö boys Fraors * 
5 ee of a lover; to condeſcend with re- den blow; to ud n WA 
IuLance: 55 | Sie. 7 1 . 
_ COY/LY, Adv. with reſerve; with un- 3 Mt hg 5 008 i yh 
ec TN, 8. i Fan To CRACK LE V. N. to wake abo (Ras 
„S. reſerve ; unwilli e | 
CCT 
e e S. a degencrate Kind of | a ay pa S. ſcradele, cradel, Sax, g . th 
13 3 \ mr x2 a4 1 rit.] a ſmall moveable bedſtead for chile KE it w 
| by fe eee wi V. 4 0 impoſe on a perſon made of wicker- work, and fitted with pin RAY 
= ne Pee Ppearancesz to Cheat, trick, or|of wood underneath, which make the is Warr, 50 
OZ ENA“ C ment of a circle, by means of which it ry WI 
rt 


E, 8. the act of impoſing upon 


rocked to and fro, Figuratively, — 
, 8 urge 


C RA = „„ 

z Lind of caſe reſembling a cradle, in [ropes and pulleys, uſed to unload ſhips ang 
Sarge, 35, laid, that has been lately ſet, |carts. Vulgarly, a ſiphon, or inftrument uſeg | 
ahh a limb 13 a frame of timber raiſed along] to draw liquor out of bottles or caſks, 4 
Jn br du c by the bulge ſerving to] CRA'NEAGE, S. a liberty of making uſe # 
| yeouth<e 0 ieh 3 eaſe and ſecurity, of a crane, to draw up wares from vellels in | 
nc on LE, V. A. to lay cr rock in af any creelc or thore ; likewiſe the money paid 
3 . t fe « ne. 

, . . . Fin e Ss. [Lat. from #eav;cy, Gr.] 
CRAFT. 8 or mechanic employ; aſ in Anatomy, an aſſemblage of bones, which _ 
Lu e whereby one perſon out- involve and include the cerebellum and brain, 

n commonly called the ſkull. | 
2 1 N ing manner; CRANK, S. [from onkranck, Belg. of 

CRAVE hich includes in it more art | rank, Belg.] the end of an iron axis turned 
pwn 5 | I dquare down, and turned again ſquare to the 
a. INES 8. cunning. Ifirſt turning down, ſo that on the Laſt turning 

urn S. an artificer, tradeſ- | down a leather thong is ſlipt to tread the treddle 

ara carer, or mechanic. _ wheel about ; or, it is a contrivance, of a ſquare 
„ PTV Adj. cunning: full of art, form projecting out, from an axis or ſpindle, 
5 \ perſon over-reaches another, or car- ſerving by its rotation to raiſe and tal: the 
ptr ain ec et, u. U of an engine forming watt 17 
4K a anette 5 1 pleoſing conceit or pun formed by wreſting a | 
240 [traeghe, Belg.] a neck, or the | word from its original Ter 3 I! 
| "of the neck, applied to a joint off CRANK, Adj. {from the noun} in Sea Lan- : 
3 ENT 85 | i „ — guage, is applied a a ſhip, which is ſaid to be | 
410 8. craig, Brit.] a rough ſteep | crank/iaed, when ſhe cannot bear her ſails, or 

* * rugged parts of a rock, but ſmall ſai}, without danger of overſetting, ; 
| ORAGGED Adj, full of ruggedneſſes, or | and to be crank by the ground, when her floor 
uneven parts. ET Dee 5 ſor bottom is fo narrow, that ſhe cannot be 

(RAGGEDNESS, S. the ſtate of being . . © 
cv, Adj. uneven; broken; rugged. out; to run in mazes, meanders, or wind- 

To CRAM V. A. to ſtuff by force; or to ings. — See how the river comes cranking 
ende inton thing than it can conveniently | in. Shak, Actively, to break into wind- 

contain; to fill with more food than a perſon ing. 3 Old Vega + ſtream, Crarkling her 
| an conveniently eat; to thruſt down by force, I bans. : Philips. „ „„ 
q wolied to the method uſed to feed and fatten| CRA NSLES, S. __ unequal ſurface 5 an- 
| urkies, Neuterly, to eat more than a perſon gles formed by the windings of 2 ſtream. 85 
VVV | CRAY/NNIED, Adj, full of holes or 
(RA'MBO, S. [a cant word] a play in] chinks. , no no | 
wick one perſon is obliged to find a rhime to CRA'NNY, S. [creneau, Fr. crena, Ital.] | 
a word given him by another.. ja chink, cleft, or a narrow hole made in a 
CRAMP, S. [krampe, Dan, crampon, Fr, | rock or fol:d body, * 
bert, Ital.] In Medicine, a convulſive or in- | CR APE, S. [ crefa, low Lat.) a light 
wuntary contraction of the muſcular part of | tranſparent manufacture reſembling gauze, 
tte body, attended with great pain. Figura- | made of raw ils gummed and twiſted in the 
weh, any reftraint which hinders a perſon | mill, wove without croſſing, and much uſed. 
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om exerting either the faculties of his mind, in mourning. 3 „ 
of the ſtrength of his body. . | 3 CRA/PULENCE, S. [crapula, Lat.] drun- 
5 (RAMP, 4%, attended with difficulties ; kennels ; or the diforder of the head occaſion- 
0 t ex'y o be underſtood: a low term. ſed by exceſſive drinking. 9 | 
To CRAMP, V. A. to contract the muſe. | CRA'PULOUS, Adj. ſcrapuloſus, Lat.] 
4 lo! parts, and thereby occaſion great pain, |drunk ; ſick or diſordered in the head by ex- 
Pgutztively, 10 reſtrain, confine, obſtruct, or | ceſſive drinking. | „ 
liner; to faſten together with cramping] To CRASH, V. N. to make a loud noiſe, 
VZV 5 fjapplied to that which is occaſioned by the fall 
CRA/MP-FISH, S. in Natural Hiſtory, | of ſeveral things at once. Actively, to break 
ite torpedo, a fiſh which not only benumbs| or bruiſe by means of force. Figuratively, to 
the hands of thoſe that touch it, but likewiſe] drink, applied to liquor. 2h 5 
bbs them in the ſame manner, when, they | CRASH, 8. a loud, ſudden, mixed, ſound, 
dle it with a line and fiſhing-rod, — © | occafioned by ſeveral things falling, or being 
| CRANE, S. Ceræ ne, cran, Sax. krane, Teut. | daſhed together. V 
le baere, Belg, garan, Brit.] in Natural Hiſtory, | CRA/SIS, S. [Lat.] conſtitution, or the 
f abirg with long feet, a long neck, and long habit of body formed by due temperature of 
cab preying on fiſh z an engine, fitted with the humours of the body; health, 2 


T4 


- 


RAS 


. * — 
md TS — — 


the daliſadoed frame inwhich hay 18 put; a man- 


crow too like a craven. Shak, Figuratively, 


| 22 from ecreviſe, Fr. kreeft, Belg. |] in Natu— 
ral Hiſtory, a imall freſh water-6ſh in the 


a roll or pencil, with which pictures or por- 
| traits are drawn or coloured. Figuratively, 


To CRAZE, V. A. [ecraſer, Fr.] to break. 
Figuratively, to cruſh or weaken a claim, or 


| @ perſon mad. 


_ underſtino1rg. | | 
___ CRA/ZINESS, S. the ſtate of being mad; 
weakneſs, 5 235 e 


ratively, weak with age; decrepit; feeble; 


like that of à ruſty hinge, applied both to 
things and animals. 1 ; 


CRE 
 CRASS, S. [craſſut, Lat.] thick; groſs; 
not eaſily running, applied to fluids. 

CRA/SSITUDE, S. [craffitudo, Lat.] that 
ſtate of a fluid which enables it to ſupport ſo- 
lid bodies without ſinking; groſſneſs. 

CRASTINA'TION, S. (craſtino, Lat.] 
the del ving a thing, waich ought to be done 
immediately, to another time. | 

CRATCH, S. ſcreſche, Fr. crates, Lat.] 


ger. as laid in the cratcb Hakewel/, 

CRAV A/T, S. a cloth worn round the neck; | 
a neckcloth. 

To CR 4/VE, to aſk a thing with earneſt- 
neſs and ſubmiſſion. Figuratively, to aſk in- 
ceſſantly, or wiſh for without being ſatisfied 3 
to require as neceſſary; to call for a claim, 
applied to things, „ 

CRA/VEN, S. a cock that is conquered, 
and void of courage. No cock of mine, you 


a coward,or one afraid to encounter any danger. 
To CRA'VEN, V. A, [from the noun] to 
render inactive by fear; to render a perſon a 
coward, or affect with cowardice, _ © 
CRAW, S. [croe, Dan. krapghbe, Belg. ] 
the crop or firſt ſtomach of birds, made by the 
infinitely wiſe Architect of the world to. ſupply 
the want of teeth and maſtication in birds, 
CRA'W.FISH, S [ſometimes written cray- 


form of a lobſter. 5 


To CRAWL, V. A. [trielen, Belę.] to 
move with a ſlaw motion along the ground, 


like a worm. Figuratively, to move flowly ; 
to move in an abject poflure, hated and de- 
fpiſed by alt... 

CRAW LER, S. an animal which moves 


with its belly on the ground; any animal] 


moving with a ſlow or creeping motion. | 


 CRAYYON, [Fr. ] any colour formed into 
any deſign or portrait formed with crayons. 


argument; to powder. The crazing mill 
se bruizeth it to a fine ſand.“ Carew. To diſ- 
order the ſenſes or brain of a perſon; to make 


CRA!ZEDNYESS, S. the fate of a thing 


* 


broken; weakneſs; maynels, applied to the 


> . 


CRA'ZY, S. [ecraſe, Fr.] broken. 1 'gu- 


diſordered in mind; lunatic, or mad. 
To CREA, V. N. [corrupted from crack] 
to make a barſh, ſhrill, and diſagreeable noiſe, 


CREAM S. ſ[creme, Fr. crema Ital. cre- 


7 


C RE 


whch riſes on the ſurface of milk 


mor, Lat,] che thick, fat or unctuous ſubſtance 


ol credit, afleat, or belief. 


ſtood ſome time, uſed in makin ob th Cl 
guratively, the beſt, ellential, 1 yo, ki Todt 
part of any thing. ot Valuaklg a” 
to CREAM, V. N. o rift, 
guratively, to look — 45 ee Fi. ** 
tively, to {kim off the cream of mite. Ars dam 
tively, to take or collect the flow 8 ban 2 
or quin'eſience of a thing. er, beſt pa . 
CREAM. FACE, Adi. ; 1 
CREA MV, Adj. Wes ken fea, the l 
the nature of cream. _ 29 EY - 
CREASE, S. a mar TE — x 
folding or doubling it. & made in a thingy . 
| A | of Ty | WIE 
4 thing. by folding as Ny make a mak fl ine 
| ubling it, {old ut 
TO CREA/TE; V. A. [creatum, ſup 5 
creo, Lat.] to form out of nothing * as 
tively, to Cauſe or produce; to My 4 
confer an honour or dignity, ©] oy, ,, 

2 1 10 lere. 
Companions, .. Shak. In Law, to give a thi Figur: 
new qualities; or put it into a new fh 1 
Power to create a manor. Davis, | ( ö 

, 0n i} 
| CREAYTION, S, the 20 he 6 
giving exiſtence, In its ſtrict ſenſe, it impl credit 
the giving exiſtence to a thing, which het CR 
pre-exiſtent matter, Figuratively, the a& rage 
conferring ütles and dignity. ' The thi that u 
created; the univerſe, 2 eftima 
CREATIVE, Adj. having the yowert CR 
f ore out of nothing; exciting the ac or pon being 
of creation. 6 15 R 
CREA “TOR, S. [Lat.] the being that sto! 
ſtows exiſtence, or forms, without 28 b CR 
ceding matter. . 5 5 | ather | 
CREA/TURE, S. pronounced cretur] a debt 
being which owes its exiſtence to ſomcthit of an a 
elle. Figuratively, uſes for one who owes lere 
fortune to, and is at the devotion of anotht tains a 
— CREA/TURELY, Adv. haviag the qual CR] 
ties ot a created thing. | 440 La 
CRE*BRITUDE, S. [from creber, L truth « 
frequenineſs, or the quality of repeating dels in 
ſame thing often. n CRI 
CREDENCE, S. [credens, Lat.] belt ſenting 
credit; the act of the mind whereby it bee, 
to the tru'h of a perſon's pretenſions, CR] 
places confidence in his claim to affent, | delievi 
guratively, that which gives a perſon nyt CR 
belief or credit, eg 1 elpal at 
CRE DEN DA, S. [Lat.] things or art a ſcript 
which it is neceſſary to believe; thoſe prop To 
fitions or articles which are metely ihe obj ike 
of faith, oppoſed to agenda, or practical dut CRE 
CREDE'NTI2L, S. | creders, Lat.) WAN G*ogra 
which gives a right to belief and credit; be lan; 
which worrants a perſon's aſſuming any aut Jutting, 
rity, and claims the reſpect due io one af (RE 
character. . tr * 
 CREOIBRULITY, S. the claim whit ToC 
thing may have to be aſſented to or beer cpar, 
the quality or evidence which renders 2 5. 
fit to be «ſented to; probability. | belly to 
CREDIBLE, Adj. {credibiis, Lat.) wy "i v 
bats 


CRE/DIBLENG 


CRE 
AE DIBLEN ESS, S. the quality which: 
renders a thing worthy of credit, aſſent, or 
Ke” IBl v, Adv. in ſuch a manner as 
Ye afſented to; in fuck a manner as to 
dam boner. S. [Fr. from credo, Lat.] be- 
5 thing as a truth. Figuratively, honour, 
m, teſtimony, or reputation for honeſty; 
* "ding and expeCtation of money lent 
woe limited time; the faith repoſed in 
C mme by lending money at intereſt, 
mo may be transferred, though not redeem- 
1 r is promiſed to be repaid at a certain 
th "th commerce, it ſignifies ſomething 
n truſt ; and the credit of a perſon's ac- 


bef of a 


ume. 
ſold up0 
count, 18 3 ; | 
1 10 or other com modities, are regiſtered, 
a 


Ty CREDIT, V. A. [ credo, Lat.] to be- 
ere or aſſent to what 4 perſon ſays as truth. 
Fguratively, to reflect henour on a perſon or 
thing ; to truſt or confide in one.; to let a per- 
en have goods on truſt. In Commerce, to 
iſcharge a debt, by entering an article on the 
credit nde of an account. | | 


CREDITABLE, Adj. that which may en- 


tit which may procure truſt; honourable; 
ſimable ; above contempt, 
(REDITABLENESS, S. reputation; the 
heing generally praiſed and eſteemed, 

CRE DITABLVY, Adv. in ſuch a manner 
a to keep one's reputation, or. avoid diſgrace. 


Ader have any thing on truſt; one to whom 
debt is owing. In Book-keeping, that fide 
of an account wherein all things which are-de- 
lvered are entered: in the Cath-book, it con- 
tains a perſon's payments, EE 


* 


4% Lat.] belief, without examining into the 
dess in believing. _ | 


ſenting to any thing propoſed as an object of 
belief, without exemining into its truth. 


believing without examination. | 
CREED, S. a brief ſummary of the prin- 
elpal articles of a perſons faith; uſed both in 
aſcriptural and political ſenſe, _ 1 

To CREEK, V. A. (Areche, Belg.] to 
mike barſh noiſe. | | 5 


Geography, a part of the ſea which rut:s into 
the land; a port, or bay; a prominence, or 


Jutting, in a winding coaſt, | 


ings, 


ban, Sax, croppian, Brit, krepen, Rreopen, 


eig to the ground, applied to reptiles, or ani- 
nas Which have no legs, ſuch as worms and 


that on which his payments, whether | 


ge confidence, or eſteem. In Commerce, 


(REDITOR, S. [Lat.] one who lets an- 


CREDU'LITY, S. [credulite, Fr. creduli- | 
rah of the thing aſlented tog too Sr eat. eaſi- 


the top of helmets; the comb of a cock. In 
Heraldry, the upper part of an armoury, or 


CREDU/LOUSNESS, S. the quality of 
CREEK, S. [crecca, S x. krete, Belg.] in 
CREEKY, Adj. full of creeks and wind- 


5. g. yp, Ill. to go bent] to move with the 


pants. Figuratively, to grow along thel ſcot. | | 
8 I 12 5 a 


CRE 


ground, or upon ſupporters, applied to vege- 
tables; to move ſlowiy ; to move unperceive 
into any place; to come unexpected, or ſteal 
out of a place unperceived and unheard; to be- 
have with abjectneſs, or meanneſs of ſpirit, 


the ground, or ſupports itſelf by means of ſome 
ſtronger body ; an iron uſed to ſlide along a 
grate in kitchens; a kind of patten or clog 
worn by women in dirty weather, 
CRE'EP-HOLE, S. a hole or cavity into 
which an animal may retire to eſcape danger. 
Figuratively, an excuſe, means deviſed to 
eſcape ſhame, or elude the force of law. 
CREEPINGLY, Adv. in a ſlow motion; 
after the manner of a reptile. 
CRENATED, Adj. from crena, Lat.] in 
Botany, notched; jagged; or ſawed on the 
edges. DE 3 gb if ee TN rag 
CRE/PANE, S. in Farriery, an vlcer in 
the midſt of the fore-part of the foot, cauſed 
by a bilious, ſharp, and biting humour that frets 


hinder- feet. 5 
| To CRE PIT ATE, V. N. [ crepitatum, 


ling noiſe. 


Aſtronomy, the twilight. 


ing g increaſing j in a ſtate of increaſe, 


pointed upwards. | 


the water creſ are the moſt known. 


Burning creſſers. Sbak, F 
CREST, S. [creſte, Fr. criſta, Lat.] the 


that part over the caſque or helmet gext to the 
mantle, which contains the ornament; any 


ſpirit, or courage. 


tuft on the head, _ | 

__ CREST-FALLEN, AG. diſpirited; cowed 
in a ſtate of dejection. 5 „„ 
CRE'STLESS, Adj. in Heraldry, nat ho- 
noured with coat-armoury ; not of a noble or 
| honourable family. _ | 


(| PH „ - 
CRE'VICE, S. | crevaſe, Fr. from crever, 

Fr.] a narrow opening made ia a thing by its 

cracking, generally applied to walls or wain=- 


* 


CREY'EPER, S. a plant which runs along 


the ſkin, or by a hurt given by ſtriking the 


ſupine of crepito, Lat.] to make a ſmall crack- 
CREPU/SOULE, S. [crepuſculum, Lat.] in | 
CRE*SCENT, Adj, [creſcent, Lat ] grow» 
_ CRE/SCENT,, S. the moon in her increaſ- 
ing ſtate. In Hetaldry, a bearing in form 
of a half meon, with the ends of her horns | 
 CRESS, S. [plural oreſſes, from ereſco, Lat.] : 
a herb, uled for ſallad, or cat raw, of which 


there are ſeveral ſorts; the garden creſs and 


_ CREYSSET, S. [coriſerte, Fr.] a great light 
ſet on a light-houſe or watch-towerz a beacons 


natural tuft on the head. Figuratively, pride, 


CRE/STED, Adj. [criftatus, Lat.] adorned 
with a plume, or creſt ; having a comb ar 


"= | CRETA/CEOUS, Adj. [creea,Lat,] chalk; 
ToCREEP, V. N. [preter crept; creopan, abounding with, having the qualities of 


CREW. 


2 
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Fuery Queen, At preſent applied to the ſhip's 


| contemptible perſons, or iuch as herd together 


| breach of any known law; an offence, 


 Fontrary to any known law, Figuratively, 


Who has knowingly and wilfully ated con- 


Tome law. 


CRIT. 
CREW, S. [cruth, Sax. hars, Perſ.] for- 


werly, a company met together, for any pur- 
poſe. A noble crav of lords and ladies,” 


company; or uſed to ſignify a company of 


with ſome bad deſign. | 
CRE/WEL, S. [ &exvel, Belg. | fine worſted, 
br yarn, twiſted and made up in an knotor ball, 
_ CRIB, S. [cry6%le, Sax. ] the rack or pal- 
Yiſadoed frame in a fable, wherein hay is 


placed for teeding of cattle; a manger. Fi- e, or crumble] to draw together in 
_ puratively, the fall of an ox; a ſmall habi- 


tation or hut. Why rather, ſleep, lieſt thou 
in ſmoky cribs.“ Spal. The cards which each 
party lay out of their hands, and are reckoned 


for the benefit of the dealer at the game of [tical Language, uſed for a dark 


cribbage. | | 
CRIPBA'GE, S. a game at cards, wherein 

the players endeavour to make pairs, ſequenta, 

pairs roy}, and one and thirty at playing, and 


to hold in their hands as many fifteens, pairs, [carrying with it the idea of fawn 


and ſequents as they can. ET. 
CRIBBLE, S. [crivello, Ital. cribrum, Lat.] 
a corn- ſieve. : | | Ss 
 CRICK, S. [cricco, Ital.] the noiſe made 
by a door when its hings are ruſty, or want 
viling ; a painful ſtiffneſs in the neck, 
__ CRICKET, S. an inſect which frequents 
Hre-places or. ovens, and is remarkable for a 
continual chirping or creaking noiſe; a game 
which is played at with a bat and ball. 
CRFEN, S. a perſon authoriſed to proclaim 


things that are loſt, or thoſe which are to be | 


ſold. | | ) 
CRIME, S. [Fr. crimen, Lat. ] a voluntary 


CRIME UL, Adj. faulty in a high degree; 
wrought againſt the remorſes of conſcience, 
and the knowledge of a law; contrary to duty, 
ae | 5 

CRI“ MELESS, Adj. void of crime or 
blame; innocent. e e 
_ CRYMINAL, Adi. [from eriminis, Lat.] 


faulty; worthy of blame; guilty ; ſubje& to 
ſome puniſhment on account of the violation of 
a law, In Law, that which is oppoſed to 

CRIUMIN AL, S. a perſon who is accuſed of 
à voluntary breach ol a known law; a perſon 


trary to any law, 


CRIMINALLY, Adv, in a manner in- 
conſiſtent with innocence ; in a manner which 
implies guilt, or the wilful breach of ſome 
law; in a manner which deſerves blame or 
puniſhment. c | 

_ ERIMINA'TION, S. criminatio, Lat. 
the act of accviing a perion of the breach of 


CRYMINOUS, Adj. ſcrimineſus, Lat.) 
chargeable with a wilſul breach of any known 
1 aw, including the idea of great perverſity, 
and enormous guilt, = 9 = 


Bey 
CRIMINOUSNESS, 8. tat 1 


great degree of guilt or wickedneſs 0 0 af ed 
could be convinced of any ſuch ci, | ney | 4nd b 
him.” X. Charles, mene if 7 
CRIMP, Adj. [from cui, I Gr, 
eaſily broken; ns Fi i TY 3 hadre 
eahly rednced to powder, Figurati WEI juogec 
conliſtent 3 not of any force. « Th aw; ug CK 
is crimp; the witneſſes ſwear backs © ence erb 
* forwards,”” Swift. A low word Wards and] to 70 
7 ; TC a | al 
TE eee rumple, crin. wt 
80 Crimpled them up.“ Wim, Has, , tles 0! 
CRIMSON, I: [ cramoiſie, Fr. carat | l 
cremiſino, Ital.] a deep red colour, mi, 1 90 f w_ 
an ag pearance of blue, F \guratively, h 2 | Ry at 
of a red. e Gel " 
To CRY/MSON, v. A, to 4 | - 
with 164 oe eri 5 2 to dye or coloys! A 
C RINGE, S. | from the verb] a low boy, hot 
| fervility. © . b an0 mean l Ck 
To CRINGE, V. A. [triechn, Tevt.]1yl w_ 
form into wrinkles, or uncouth appear 1 ner 
cc Van 4 bes ; . (es. care C 
You'll ſee him cringe his face,” Shakeſpeare, *. 7 
Neuterly, to behave in a mean, ae we 
plaiſant manner, in order to gain a perſon's wo 
favour, or avert his anger; to fawn, | th 
To CRUNKLE, V. N. { brinckelen, Belp.]1 t in 
to go in and out; to wrinkle. Attively, 104 Polti 
draw a thing into wrinkles; to maks tlie u-! unt © 
face of a thing uneven, _ | 0! 
CRVNKLE, S. a wrinkle, ; bor: 
CRINOSITY, S. the quality of abounzine e 
in hair; harineſs, 5 (R 
CRIP/PLE, S. [crypel, Sex.] a perſon who mn 
has not the uſe of his lia. bs, efpectally hit legen 11 010 
Po CRIP/PLE, V., A. to mare lame, OE ] ay | 
deprive a perſon of the ule oi his limbs. T; 
CRIP PLENESS, S. the ſtate of a perſon or po 
who is lame, or has not the ute of his limbs, 1 pode 
CRI/SIS, S. {x2-1i5, Gr. | in Medicine, 2 Ati, 
change in a diſcrder, which either determines] Cf 
a patient's death or recovery. Fipurativeiy, in jut 
Politics, a period of time, wherein an under-} 10461 
taking is arrived at its greateſt height; any | tion 1 
particular period of time. To 
CRISP, Adj. [criſtus, Lat.] curled, fr, 1 
& Criſp, hair'd.” Hale. indented, winding. appli 
& Leave your criſp channels.“ Shat, Dry, gurt 
brittle, or eaßly broken. The wood or agree 
ſtring of the inſtrumeat is made more ch Cb 
N ET 25 den, 
To CRISP, V. A. ſcriſpo, Lat.] to curh] 0 
or form a thing into a fing; to twiſt, Neuter'$ bſtin 
ly, to run in and out, To make a thing eg a laff 
to be broken by fryipg or drying it, | Cl 
 CRISPA?TION, S. the act of curling; tn: WE wa 
ſtate of being curled, SE Figur 
CRl' PSN ESS, S. the quality of 2 thing the « 
}] curled ; eafineſs to be broken, owing to deb. Cl 
In Cookery, the brittleneſs of a thing, 0% earth 
to the hard ineruſtation formed by a briſk f. Cl 
| E CRISPY, Kat; 


ard brittle. 


bre bo! 


'cenſurery 


the art of judg 


CRO 
canopy, Adj, curled. In Cookery, brown 


RITE/RION, 8. [ei nevv, from eu, 
; ſtandard by Which the goodneſs or 
2 of a thing may be meaſured and 
judged C. S. [kerrinot, from xe, Gr.] a 
(RET 4 and qualified by art, 
he perfection or imperfection of 
of the productions in the arts or ſciences j 
un) gemployedin diſtinguiſhing the beau- 
fo&ts of an author. Figuratively, a 
or perſon apt to find fault either 
ith the writings or actions of another. 
; CRITIC, Adj. belonglog to criticiſm; or 
ing of the performances of an 


to point out t 


ties or de 


1 
author. 


CRITIC, 8. ſcritique, Fr.] an examination 
«comment on the works of an author, where- 
in doch taſte and learning are uſed as guides; 
\ aiticiſm ; the art of eriticiſm 
CR'UTICAL, Adj. able to diſtinguiſh the 
heauties and defects of any production ; nice, 
eat, accurate; with all the judgment and 
are of a critic. Virgil was ſo critical in 
the rites of religion.“ Stilling, After the 
manner of a critic z according to the rules of 
witiciim, “ He wrote a critical diſſertation 
an the ſhield of ÆEneas.“ Captious; inclined 
find fault; cenſorious. In Medicine and 
Politics, that in which ſome crifis or impor- 
tant change happens. 1 
CRYTICALLY, Adv. in a critical man- 
ter; in ſuch a manner as to diſcover beauties 
ou letects; exactly; curiouſly, 
(RITICALNESS, S. exactneſs, nicety; 
xcuracy ; the act of exerciſing the judgment, 
jn order to diſcern the faults or perfections of 
a7 production. 18 | 


To CRITVCISE, v. N. to write remarks, 


CRO 
amphibious voracious animal, reſembling a fia 
zerd, covered With very hard (cles, ſcarce vul- 
nerable, unleſs under the belly, having four 
ſhort legs, of incredible ſwiftneſs, but not eaſily 
turning itſelf ; its throat is wide, its teeth 
growing in ſeveral rows, ſharp, ſeparating and 
cloſing between each other. Its ſight is very 
piercing when on land, but in water very dim. 
The length of its body is from 15 to 18 cubits 
long; its colour is of a dark brown, ſpeckled 
with blackiſh ſpots. Its eggs, which are of the 
ſize of thoſe of a goole, art laid by the female 
to the number of 60, and covered with ſand, 
on the water fide, where they are hatched by 
the ſun, The prodigious fecundity of this 
creature, ſo dreadful both to the human race 
and the inhabitants of the water, is counter- 
ated by Providence, in giving the male an 
unnatural inſtinct, whereby he devours his off= 
ſpring, as ſoon as hatched ; and leſt by the care 
of the female, who preſerves not a few from his 
voracious jaws, this deſign ſhould be fruſtrated, 
the ichneumon, or Indian rat, which is of 


the ſpecies of a tame cat, breaks the eggs 


wherever it finds them, and it is reported to 
get down the throat of this creature while it 
is ſleeping with its mouth open, and to gnaw its 
way out again through its entrails. In Rhe- 
toric, the word is applied to a ſophiſtical and 
captious kind of argument, contrived to ſe- 
duce and enſnare the unwary. 5 

CRO“ CODILINE, Adj. [crocodolinzs, Lat.] 
like a crocodile ; captious, or enſnaring. 

CROY/CUS, S. [Lat.] in Botany, bath a 
ſpatha or ſheath of one leaf; the flower hath _ 
one petal deeply cut into fixlong ſegments ; it 
hath three ſtamina, and a roundiſh germen at 
the bottom of the tube, ſupporting a ſlender 
ſtyle, and becoming a roundiſh fruit, with 
three cells filled with roundiſh ſeeds. 


er point out the beauties and defects of any 
production. Figuratively, to find fault with. 
kftively, to cenſure, blame, or find fault with, 
CRUTICISM, 8. the art or ſtandard of 
judgMy of the merits or demerits of any pro- 
tahtion, Figuratively, a remark or obſerva- 
lion made by a critic. -. - EE 
ToCROAK, V. N. [cracettan, Sax. croaſ- 
fr, Fr, cafe, Or.] to make a hoarie noiſe, 
applied to that made by a frog or raven. Fi- 
puratively, to covet, to crave, or make a diſ- 
greeable murmur, | 25 
CROAK, 8. the noiſe 


den, Or crow, | 


CROCEOUS, AY, [croceus, Lat.] con- 


made by a frog, ra- 


| iſiing of, or reſembling ſaſſron; yellow, or of 


laffron colour, | . | 
CROCK, S. [kruik, Belg. croc, Fr. ] a cu 
N earthen veſſel; a pot to boil victuals in, 
uratively, the ſmut occaſioned by rubbing 
the outfide of a pot againſt any thing. 
CROCKERY, S. [from kruick, Belg.] 
When ware, | : 
CROCODILE, S. [crocodilus, Lat. from 
Fir, and On, Gr. in Natural Hiſtory, an 


4 


CROFT, S. [Sax.] a field or cloſe adjoin. 
ing to a houſe, ſown with corn, or uſed for 
„„ oo CT Se | 

CROISA”DE, or CROISA'DO, 8. croi- 
ſade, Fr.] an holy war, or expedition againſt 
——. . 88 
CRO“ SES, S. [croix, Fr.] pilgrims bound 
for the Holy Land, or thoſe who had been al- 
ready there, ſo called from the badge, in form 
of a croſs, which they wore on their garments. 

CRO/MWELL, [Or I VER] was the ſon of 
Mr. Rob. Cromwell, ſecond ſun of Sir Hemy 
Cromwell, of Hinchinbrooke, in the county 
of Huntingdon, by Elizabeth, daughter of Six 
Richart Stewart, of the iſle of Ely, knight, 
He was born in the ancient borough of Hun- 


tingdon, April the 24th or 25th, 1599. He 
p | was ſent to the free-{chool at Huntingdon, and 


from thence to Sidney College, Cambridge, 
where he was admitted, April 23, 1616; but 
here his tutor, Mr. Rich, Howlet, diſcovered 
his genius was fitter for action than ſpecula- 
tion, Upon the death of his father, he re- 
turned home, and was ſoon after placed in 
Lincoln's inn, where wine, women, and gam 


ing, 


With ſeveral eminent divines, who looked upon 


related to ſeyeral confiderable families, who 


4 or 500 l. a year, upon which he removed to 


in the third parliament of Charles I, and was, 


for licenſing books of a dangerous tendency, 
Aſter the diſſolution of the parliament, he æ- 
turned to the country, where, by his ſhew for 
religion, and entertaining ſilenced mi niſters, 


Nill continued to have prayers morning and 


5 


to Mr, Calton 30 l. which he had won ſeve- 


which he was not known, and zeaJouſly pro- 


and acted fo vigorouſly, that he was promoted 


| Jutely, exempted. Upon the introduction of 
the new model, as it was called, the chief 


_ neral of the army, of which he ſeems to have 
| had the whole direction, while another had 


ſeveral others of diſtinction, who had eſtates 


C R O 
dag, engroſſed his attention more than the ſtudy 
of the law. Theſe ſoon diſſipated all that his 
father had left him; but perceiving the conſe- 
quences of theſe follies, he ſuddenly renounced 
them, and contracted an intimate friendſhip 


o 
1 


him as a man of great abilities. As he was 
were defirous of ſeeing him ſettled, they pro- 
poſed his marrying Elizabeth, daughter of Sir 
James Bouchier, of Eſſex, a woman of parts, 
and a conſiderable portion, which took effect. 
His uncle Sir Thomas Stewart dying, left him 


the iſte of Ely, where be firſt began to affect 
the notions of the ſect then ftiled Puritans, 
He procured a ſeat in the houſe of Commons, 


of the committee for religion, where he diſtin-. 
guiſhed himſelf by his zeal againſt popery, and. 
by complaining of the biſhop of Wincheſter, ! 


he again greatly impaired his fortune, to re- 
pair which, he took a farm at St. Ives; but 
this ſcheme reduced him more. He, however, 


evening, and gave public notice, that he was 
ready to make reſtitution of any money he had 
formerly won at play, and actually did return 


ral years before. The duke of Bedford, and 


in Lincolnſhire, propoſing to have che fens 
drained, Cromwell warmly oppoſed it; which 
gave occaſion to Mr. Hamden, to recommend 
him to his friends as a perſon capable of con- 
duct ing great things; and he had the addreſs to 
get himſelf choſen for Cambridge, a place in 


moted the remonſtrance that was carried on 
Nov. 14, 1641, which brought on the civil war. 
In 1642, Cromwell raiſed a troop of horſe, by 
virtue of a commiſſion from the earl of Eſſex, 


to a colonel, and had 1000 horſe under him, 
and was forme time after raiſed to lieutenant- 
genera! of hurfe. On July 3, 1644, at the 
battle of Marſtonmoor, the victery was chiefly | 
owing to the conduct of his cavalry, When 
the parliament fat, Cromwell and his friends 
carried the ſelf-denying ordinance that exclud- 
ed the members of either houſe from having 
z2nycommand inthe army, but he found means 
to get himſelf firſt occaſionally, and then abſo- 


command of the army was given to Sir Tho- 
mas Fairfax, and Cromwell, from being a lieute- 
nant- general of horſe, became lieutenant-ge- 


the conſtitution, by making the 
preme power, whick he effecte 
out thoſe members of the hou 
not act by his direction, 
deſign, brought his ſovereign to 
Jan. 30, 1649. Cromwell 
forces in Ireland, with the tit 
nant, and in the ſpace of 
by the month of June 16 
reduced all Ireland, He t 
land, Jeaving Ireton his 
26th of the ſame month, 
manger in chief of 
monwealth, He immediately m 
the Scots, who had received Charle 
on Sept. 3, 1651, totally defeated the kin, 

forces at Worceſter. April 19, 16653, he I 


RO 
n 1646, Cromwell meditated the OVerturnin 
army the ſu. 
9, by turning 
ſe who would 
and, to complete hi 
; the block, 
ommanded th, 
le of lord-lieute. 
a few months 
50, had in a m 
hen returned 


„vis. 
anger 
to Eng. 
deputy, and on . | 
WAS appointed com. 
all the forces of the _ 
arches againg 
$IL and 


ed a council of officers to deliberate about the 
government; but while they were fitting, co- 
lone! Tngoldsby came and informed him the 
the parliament had framed a bill to contin | 
themſelves till Nov. 5, next year, propoſin "0 

; gto } 
fil! up the houſe by new elections ; whereupon | 
Cromwell immediately marched to Wettnin 
iter, with about 300 men, placed them about | 
the houſe, and entered firſt himſelf ; but aer 
conferring with them ſome time, he orderei 
the ſoldiers to ſee the houſe cleared of all the | 
members, and having cauſed the doors to he 
locked, went to Whitehall. On the 16th of | 
December, Cromwell was inveſted in the cou: 
of chancery in Weſtminſter-hall, with great 
ſolemnity, with the title of Protector of the | 
commonwealth of England, Scotland, and Ire. | 
land, in the 54th year of his age, He imme. | 
diately applied himſelf to ſettling public al. 
fairs, and concluded a peace with Holland, ia 
which Denmark was included; he alſo mae 
peace with Sweden, and beth France and Spain 
were ſo eager for his friendſhip, that they be- 
came ridiculous. As to domeſtic affairs, ke 
appointed judges for the courts at Weſtminſter, | 
profeſſed an unalterable reſolution of allowing 
liberty of conſcience, and diſmiſſed from their 
commands ſuch officers as he could not confide 
in: the command of the forces in Scotland he 
beſtowed on general Monk, and ſent his own 
ſon Henry to govern Ireland. By an ordinance 
April 12, 1654, he united England and Scot- 
land, fixing the number of repreſentatives for 
che latter at thirty, and ſoon after did the 
me by Ireland; and in one inftance ſheweda 
great regard for juſtice, by cauſing the brothe | 
of the Portugueſe ambaſſador to be executed 
for murder. Cromwell called a paritament to 
meet on the 4d of Sep. which was accordingly 
opened on that day, and to which the protedtor 
went in great ſtate, He received the houled 
commons in the Painted Chamber, and made 
a very long ſpeech. Aſter returning to the 
houſe, and chooſing Mr. Lenthall ſpeaker 
they began to debate whether the legiſlaurt | 


the title, Thr ta:l of Effex 4ying ſuddenly, 


power ſhould be in 2 ſingle perſon, or in the 


parliament. This ſo alarmed the prote "I 
a e th. 


R 0 CR O 
want on the 12th of the ſame month, he cauſed |] CRO/NETT, S. in Farriery, the hair which 


ate be ſet on the Painted Chamber, af- grows over the top of a horſe's hoof, 
b 5 mmoning the members to attend him CRO'NY, S. [from xeoves, Gr.] an old 
5 where he gave them a ſharp reproof, | and very intimate acquaintance or confident. 
OS Eres none to enter the houſe afterwards CROOK, S. fcroc, Fr. cryce, Sax. ] any 
| ” te they had taken an oath to be faithful to | thing bent; a ſheep-hook; a meander, or 
on and his government; but finding, how- ] winding. | 

Mm that they were not ready in granting mo- To CROOK, V. A, [kroken, Belg. crucher, 
8 giſſolved them. The duke of Holitein | Fr.] to bend, or turn any thing ſo as to re- 
ns preſented the protector with a let of | ſemble a hook. Figutatively, to pervert, or 
Frieſland horſes, he attempted to drive his ſe- Wreſt the words of another, 5 

cretary Thurloe, round Hyde- park in his CRO OR ED, Adj. ſcrochu, Fr. krogety 
coach, drawn by theſe horſes ; but they proving * Dan, | bent, oppoſed to ſtraight ; formed into 


and in the fall, one of his pocket piſtols went perverſe, or bad, 
year, 1655, ſome conſpiracies having been diſ- ' perterſe, or uncomplying manner. 


the protector took occaſion from thence, to ſup- body. Figuratively, a deformity of the body, 
art his authority by the moſt arbitrary mea- | arifing from any of its limbs being diſtorted or 


MY 


Indies, and in the ſpring of this year a powerful | pleaſed, Vf. Hg 
fleet was ſent out for that purpoſe, under the |. CROP, 8. crap, Sax. croppa, Brit. krop, 


lind forces under gen. Venables; and tho' they wherein their food is prevared for digeſtion. _ 
failed in the main defign, they took Jamaica, CROP, S. [croppas, Sax. krappen, Belg. ] 


Mediterranean, raiſed the protector's reputation 
yery high abroad. On Sept. 17, 1656, the duct of a field; any thing cut off. 


their places till they had ſwallowed ſuch oaths of any thing; to mow, reap, or lop. Figu- 
45 were prepared for them, by which about ratively, to ſhorten or conſume in eating. Neu- 
200 were excluded. In this parliament, an act terly, to yield a harveſt. ES 

for annulling the king's title, another for the 
ſecurity of his Highneſs, and ſeveral money CROY/PPER, S. in natural Hiftory, a kind 
bills, were paſſed. In the ſpring 1657, a kind of pigeon remarkable for ſweiling its Crop, 

ef leiſlative government was brought upon the CROP/SICK, Adj. fick, or diſordered by 
carpet, and the title of king was otfered to the intemperate eating or drinking. 
protector; but he finding it was diſagreeable to 
many of his friends, refuſed accepting it, ſay- ſtaff of a biſhop, ſo calle 


% 


| ungovernable, threw him from the coach-box, gan angle or hook; winding, Figuratively, 
of, but without his receiving any hurt. This CRO/OKEDLY, Adv, in an untoward, 


covered, leveral perſons ſuffered death, and CRO'OKEDNESS, S. the bending of I. 


ſures, He had formed a deſign of making him- out of ſhape, Applied to the mind or temper, 


{elf maſter of great part of the Spaniſh Wet , perverſity, or a difpofition which is not eaſily | 


command of admiral Penn, and great body of Belg.] the craw or firſt ſtomach of birds, 


which, joined with.admiral Blake's feats in the the higheft part, end, or top of a thing. Figu- 
| ratively, corn collected in harveſt ; the pro- 


parliament met, but none were ſuffered to take To CROP, V. A. to cut off he top or ende 
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CRO'PFUL, Adj. filled; ſatiated with food. 
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ROSIER, 8. [ crofier, F.] the paſtoral | 


d from its having a 
ing, it was contrary to his conſcience ; how- . croſs on the . e „ | 
ever, he reſolved on a new inauguration, which) CRO'SLET, S. ¶croiſſelet, Fr.] a ſmall croſs, fy 
was performed with great ſolemnity and ſplen=; CROSS, S. | croix, Fr. croce, Ital.] ar. in- it 


a 


wa Sp. 


dor, in Weſtminfter-hall, on the 26th of ſtrument made of two pieces of wood, cutting 
June, 1656. On January 20, 1658, the com- or croſſing each other at rightangle*, on which 


Engliſh, was delivered into the hands of his ings, and When duly reflected on, throw light 
andaflador Lockhart, His favourite daughter on the expreſſions of its ignom:ny, often c- 
Mrs, Cleypole being taken ill about this time, | curing in ſcripture. The enſign of the chri- 


appened Auguſt the 8th; ane from this time, drawing two marks, which croſs each other, 
ke grew daily more reſerved and ſuſpicious, not with his fingers dipped in water; one line 
need without reaſon, for he found the na- drawn athwart another. Figuratively, the 
ton in genera} greatly diſcontented. At Hamp- Chriſtian religion ; or the doctrine of a cruci- 
t0n-court, he was taken ill of a flow fever, fied Saviour; the manner in which Chhriſt 
witch degenerating into an ague, 
of life, on Sept. the 3d, 1658. 
CRONE, 8. [ kro 
zu old ewe, 


| j wiſhes, and is a trial of his patience, . 
| [ronie, Belg, yeoves, Gr.] CROSS, Adj. that which falls athwart. 
Figuratively, an old woman. | Figuratively, oppoſite to a perſon's wiſhes and 

. „ | „ expec· 


N r L , n — 


mons met, as did the other houſe; but the two malefactors were executed among the Romans. 
houſes dlſagreeing, he diſſolved them Feb. 4, As this puniſhment was inflicted only on ſlaves 

with a moſt bitter ſpeech. This year Dun- and the moſt abje perſons, our Saviout's c 
kirk, which was taken by the valour of the © ing in this manner muſt heighten his ſufter- 


4 

TT. — 
"FM ö a 
: . TE ” 


e ſo exclaimed againſt his cruelties, that it | tian religion ; the ſign made by the prieſt on 
_— him more than her death, which the forehead of a perſon when baptiſed, by 


. n 
(4 td. ** 


deprived him ; died; any thing which is contrary to a perſon' s 
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CRO 


expeQatiors; 
ng, HRS 8; perve ſe: 5 
ich; diſpleaſed ih le; complying ; peev-| CROUP, S. [| 
wet reciprocal, on each +I ny periuad-| fowl; tl b S. [crouppe, Fr.] th 
p CR.OSS, Prep. 1 2 interchanging. CROW yy ns of a horſe e rump of N 
bs m one fide to another, In ri to interſeft) Tear. a Bene Sax, kraye the UP 
ave one leg on each lide of iding, ſo as to [or feedi X ird, of the car e, Belg. bras a 0 
bis back,” ach ſide of a horſe, ** Crojs dan. i h carrion. To ply 1 kind, CR 
| | d wit c A 
8 V. A. to lay one line f muſt even pluck perſon, © If you dine, 0 ne 
tt $6 N with another; to ſign Red my * ne 8 2 about it eg we CR 
. a river. Fi . rols; | lome . or a c Th abe gut -W. 
deſigns of guratively, to oppoſ worthleſs thin s -ONtention 
peeviſh ; W en and thereby As the | Mechanics, a ſtron 1 or trifling ſabje ou 7 
C ; o contradict. him lift up the end g iron bar, uſed ject. In a plact 
RO SSBAR-SHOT IF" | open d 8 of great hear Las a lever t CR 
bullet Wi „S. a round ſh e Sc. The noi J timb l 
BS e nd ſhot er] Te CROW, V. N. per Zen yg 05 
N I - 31 E S. | * F | or h L IV. pret 15 à cock. 
6 perion's defigns. 6 Not ts which fruſtrates Teut.] t crows; From penal "0, Croaped cial i 
bite.“ L'EPr. reaming of a crojs- | that kr 5 a loud ſhrill TY Sax. hrak ' in n 
Ch C5. BO , S. an engine or i | bully, or afum cock.  Figuratively, dn hu CR 
made of 2 bow fixed acroſs Eine Or inſtrument CRO TO a ſuperiocity Sk y, lo boaſt little 
uſed in ſhooting deer, pi Bs piece of wood, {culus. In W. OOT, S. in ee another, out a 
a bullet a conſiderable ew. &c. it will carry ne atlas ar, a coltrap, or pi y, the ranun- thers! 
3 iſtance, and do execu- | uſed poets two, three, or Free Con with from 
CROSS-BO'WER, S. ap eee CROWD, S. Leatt, 8. 8 . 
with a croſs 60W, « Thi , perſon who ſhoots | of people ſ „S. [cruth, Sax, | OF . where 
Koa,” Raleigh. . %- 0! Ge- numd 1 yo or cloſe e numbet CR 
CRO/SS-GR2 TATION 5 | of any thing of th er; a greg a crit 
p AINED 22 252 25 to each B ort e ſam „rest 
plied to wood INED, Adj. in joinery, a ach other. Fi ; © fort adja CR 
has ſhot a. Fans whence, a buugh or ns lower ſort of people. Ts the Ws To 
forward hs e grain of the branch ſhoot) To CROWD, V. 4 0 « Udile. fal 
, roſſi | otin | D, V. A.t alten 
euratively, hard 5 of the trunk. _ 2 ne confuſed N Day * with a on a 
| e vexatious z peeviſh z perverſe; | ner 5 * fa any things in Ja 72 g 2 
| / * > of | " | lam . is, ed man- | 
ior Sep A dy ath wear fo as to tas the; to ee place; to preſs cloſe = , 
, orm angel . . as to inter-II . er, or oppreſ. Loge yan 
co gles. Figurativel n the Marine, : oppreſs by multit nin 
ntrary, untowardly. © And y, oppobte, | ſails wide u e, to crows ſail, is to ſprezd 1 wo 
go 85 things.” Tilla. nd crsſsly to the] dition, or e d 6 * feli 
by SS- ROW. S . . 3 ening the 5 expe. amin 
ed from a crols being -$19% 157 ucgrms E874 ee 1 dar 
. ag placed at the beginning ON Abd ug of others es; to thruſt to 1d 
ſeam SS-STAFF, S. an inſtrum at blind coroder. Sb * hdler, “ Sung by tion ; 
1 en to take the meridian alti ent uſed by] CROWN, 8 Shakeſp. A low word, 4 8 
ä * ſtars, called Hkewif 8 titude of the an ornan AR [ coronne, Fr. cor ; 5 prot 
CRO'SS-WIND, 8 x3 ans fire-Saff Figurati 3 on the head by wk Lat,] bo. 
: from the right or left, PE Py | 2838 either on the . garland of flowers, Se 3 ge 
4 CRO/SS-WAY,S.a anal 9 Þ Hoc 5 | reward for 3 mark of mirth, or 8 a thi 
ROT — nall path, interſect-] monarchy ha wane Away: ceed 3 a diſea 
| X | | a 5 . | | y A | | 
1 CHE T, S. [crochet Fr. J i 2 head particular es thing, but of tho yet e 
of the notes and marks 5 Moſic, Shak, . Th y. From toe to crown,” | 0 
1 from its reſembling a Ke - time, fo called talns.”* D 22 crowns of the eee ere | 
| " half a —_—_ OI eras ws equal wich et. 5 2 nt of ©-AM ow: . 
two oppoſite lines ſerving rut: rinting, [lued : Roe hal ead a piece of ; 
tence or word whi ving to include an Þ Apa Jil at five ſhillings in E ; money a- yoid 
ſpoiling 1 be left out, ee ee pletion, or e e W — 
ra a ee ge (thus). place a [evade * 2 [from the 5 to 8 
ineo other to ſuſtai 3 Ot fitted the he a per on's head: to |: | 
R conceit, or device en Je an N gr ite 0 
OPHI'TES, 1 ++. 855 on þ to reward; to rect; . 
muſcle of the ES, S. in Anatomy, | | complete; to finiſh, hs perfect; 10 us. 
. ſerving to oraw it 22 3-098 98 fort ef nr 
Li To C | „% SHoee 1d0w-g)als. e 
| hs 3 v. N. [crochu, Fr. ] to ſloop | u CRO/WN-OFFICE, S. : t 
5 | they Wa telt the poſture of 'beafts fr hc under the King s bench l r. => 
3 — 
obedience and 1 ound, in teſtimon | acted therein. PO in AE tte * 
ubmiſſi * 21 - y of CROW | 5 1 | vine 
bend or ſtoop to a . 1 . to [Which in Ao 7 Wehn 8. n Building, a poſt, * 
e ee pero as Yong Ty — he 
3 tween two raiters, In Architectute, eroſ 
| = Voy: 
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c RU 


\ gpermoſt member of the cornice, called 
the u | 


alſo corn engines 


N-WHEEL, S. the upper-wheel of 
3 to, and driven by the balance. 
2 


N-WORKS, S. in Fortification, an 
ee into the field, in order to 
ut- 


i ſome hill, and cover the other works of 
ain | 


Gy 1-STONE, 8. in Natural Hiſtory, 


roſtalized caulk, in which the cryſtals arefmall] 
0 
CR 


U/CIAL, Adj. in form of a croſs, Cru 


1 inciſion; in Anatomy, an inciſion or cut 
Wil | 


x art, in form of a croſs, | 
DEE, 8. ſcrucibulum, low Lat.] a 
ele veſſel made either of earth, or iron, with- 
| handle, uſed by renners, chemiſts, and o- 
ae melt metals Sc. in. It derives its name 
* its being formerly marked with a croſs. 
OO RU/CIFIX, S. [crucifixas, Lat.] a croſs 
whereon the crucifixion of Chriſt is repreſented, 
ORUCIFI/XION, S. the act of nailing to 


iſs. - - 
cb COR NM, Adj in the ſhape of a croſs. 


To CRU'CIFY, V. A. [crucifigo, Lat. ] to 


ten a perſon, by nailing his hands and feet 
gn a croſs. 


CRUDE, Adj. [crudas, Lat.] raw, applied | 


to fleſh not dreſſed 3 unchanged or unaltered 
by any proceſs or preparation. Figuratively, 
\nficiſhed 3 immature 3 not brought to per- 
ſection; not reduced to order, or properly ex- 
mined or modified by the mind; imperfect, 
vapoliſhed, inadequate, and unrefined, applied 
wean,” ©: Ny | - 
1 p oEL x, Adv. without any prepara- 
tion; without examination or conſideration ; 
groſs, applied to ideas. N | 
CRUDENESS, S. unripeneſs ; imperfec- 
tion; indigeſtio n 


CRU/DITY, S. rawneſs; indigeſtion 3 or 


a thing in its indigeſted ſtate; the ſtate of a 
diſeaſe, wherein the motbific matter is not 
yet come to a head, but increaſes the diſorder, 


CRU/DY, Adj. curdled; coagulated con- 


treted; or in Jumps; raw; chill. 


CRUEL, Adj. [Fr. from crudelis, Lat.] 


void of compaffion, mercy, or pity, and de- 
lighted in the ſufferings, and increaſing the 


ſufterings of others. Figuratively, implacable, | 


iweterate, and cauſing the greateſt degree of 
— 8 


CRU/ELLY, Adv. in an inhuman, barha- 
nus, and ſavage manner, wherein the ſufferings | 


and tortures of others are beheld with delight, 
and increaſed with joy. „„ 
CRUCELTV, S. a ſavage diſpoſition, de- 
lighting in the misfortunes and ſufferings of 
another, and in increaſing them. | 
CRU'ET, S, 
Vinegar or oil. 
CRUIZE, S. [ kruicke, 
CRUISE, S, 
erols, 


Belg. ] a ſmall cup. 
| [croifſe, Fr, kruiſs, Belg. a 
the original cruiſers bearing the cro's | : 


erder 


0 guard it trom any attack, or to inter- 


[ &ruicke, Belg, | a phial for 


wage made by a ſhip up and down a coait, in| 


Mx: 
cept ſuch of the enemy's veſſels as are near it. 
To CRUISE, V. N. to rove about at ſea 
in ſearch of an enemy's veſſels; to ſail to and 
tro, without any certain courſe or deſtination , 


CRU/ISER, S. a veſſel that fails to and fro, 
in queſt of an enemy's ſhips. = 


truyme, Belg. ] the ſoft part of bread. Figura- 
tively, a ſmall particle, or bit. 


To CRU'MBLE, V. N. ſacruman, Sax. 


fal! into ſmall pieces. | 
To CRU/MBLE, V. A. [from crump, 
rimpen, Belg.] to contract; to draw into 


cover the wrinkles, „ 
CRUM/MY, Adj. reſembling the crum of 
bread ; ſoft, Figuratively, plump, or fleſhy, 


krom, Belg. krumm, Teut.] crooked, or de- 
formed. | Fo Fo, 


 CRU*'MPLING, S. 
apple. | cs e 
CRU/PPER, S. eroupe, Fr.] that part of 
horſe furniture, which reaches from the ſaddle 
to the tail, *** | | 


- CRU/RAL, Adj. [ 
Lat. a leg] belonging to, or ſituated in the leg. 


CRUS DE, or CRUSA DO, S. See 


F 1 85 
To CRUSH, V. A. [ecraſer, Fr.] to break 


a vellc] meet by external violence; to preſs 


with force; to overwhelm ; to beat down ; to 
depreſs ; ſubdue; or deſtroy by force, 


CRUSH, S. the deſtruction of a thing by 


ſolves the union of its parts, and forces them 

againſt each other; collifion ; deſtruction. 
_ CRUST, S. [craſta, Lat.] the hard exter- 

nal ſurface or coat of a thing; a collection of 


the fruit Or meat of a pye, or pudding; the 
outer hard part of bread, _ Ea 


caſe.z to foul with ſoil, or dirt. Neuteil 
have its external ſurface hardened, 
CRUSTA*CEOUS, 
ſhell, applied to fiſh. 5 N 
CRU'STILY, Adv, ina moroſe, ſurly, or 
peeviſh manner. | ES DOR: 
CRU'STINESS, S. the hardneſs. of the 
outfd2 of bread. F 
e, OE 
CRU/STY, Adj. covered with a hard ſur- 
face or coat, Figuratively, not eaſily prevailed 
on; moroſe; peeviſn. To . 
CRUTCH, S. fcricce, Sax. croccia, Ital. 
.crece, Pr.] a ſupport, compoſed of a round 
piece of wood, in which a long ſtaff is fixed, 
placed under the arm pits, and uſed by cripples 
or lame perſons to walk wich, 
To CRU 


RU TCH, V. A. to ſupport, as with 
crutches. | 


To 


CRUM, or CRUMB, S. fcruma, Sax. 


*ruymmelen, Belg. krummelen, Teut.] to break 
int» ſmall particles or pieces. Neuterly to 


wrinkles ; to ſqueeze together in order to diſ- 


CRUMP, Adi. [ crump, Sax. cræumm, Brit. | 


a ſmall degenerate 
from cruris, . of crus, 
to pieces, or to make the two oppoſite ſides of ; 
means of a force which ruins its form, dif- 


matter grown hard; the caſe which contains 
To CRUST, v. A. to cover with a hard 
y, to 


Adj. covered with a 


iguratively, peeviſhnels, 
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ticulste noiſe, 


Mea. 


S 

To CRY, v. N. [erier, Fr.] to ſpeak with | 
vehemence and loucneſs ; to ſpeak to with 
great importunity and ſorrow ; to proclaim or 
Publiſh; to exclaim; to ſpeak with a mourn 
ful tone of voice, attended with tears ; to make 
2 noiſe or ſqualling like an infant; to weep, 
or ſhed tears. In Hunting, to yelp, applied to 
the noiſe made by a hound in full ſcent. To 
ery out; to ſcream, or make a ſhriek when in 
danger ; to complain loudly ; to be in labour, 
4 Ts the crying out? Shak, Actively, to 


| proclaim any thing that is loſt, or to be ſold. | 


To cry down, to depreciate, undervalue; to 
blame, or detract from; to forbid ; to over- 
bear. I'll to the king—and quite cry down 
— this Ipſwich fellow's impudence. Shak/, 
To cry up, to praiſe, or increafe the value of 
a thing by applauſe. | 175 
CRY, S. cri, Fr.] lamentation, a mourn- 
ful ſhriek or ſcream; clamour or outery; an 
exclamation of triumph and wonder; a pro- 
clamation; the method of utterance made uſe 
of by different animals to expreſs their wants, 


c. In Hunting, the yelpiag of dogs. Figu- 


ratively, a pack of hounds; a confuſed inar- 


c 
CRV ER, S. [See CRIER] a kind of 
kawk, called the falcon gentle, an enemy to 
_ Pigeons, le. : 
CRY/PTIC 
ra Gr.] dark; abſtruſe; ſecret; occult; 
idden; not made public, In a cryptical or 
hidden method. Vattis. 3 
CRV PTOGRA PHV, S. from [#ev7zl» 
and yeapw, Gr.] the art of writing in tecret 
characters. Figuratively, characters uſed in 
writing to hide the ſenſe from al! but the per- 
ſons who have the key. | Me | 
CRYSTAL, S. [*evrzanM\©», Gr.] in Na- 
tural Hiſlory, a hard, tranſparent, colourleſs 
Kone, compoled of ſimple plates, giving fire 
with ſteel, not fermenting with acid menſtrua, 
calcining in a ſtrong fire of a regular angular 
figure, ſuppoſed by ſome to be formed of dew, 
coagulated by nitre. Cryſtal glaſs, is that 
which is carried to a degree of perfection be- 
yond the common glaſs, was originally manu- 
factured at Venice only, but introduced into 
this kingdom by Mr. Bowles, who has brought 
it to ſo much perfection, thai it not only 
rivals, but even ſurpaſſes that of Venice. In 
Chemiſtry, applied to expreſs ſalts, or other 
matters, ſhot or congealed in the manner of a 
cryſtal. f 8 
CRYSTAL, | 
cryſtal, Figuratively, bright, clear, tranſpa- 
rent. „ NE 
_ CRY/STALLINE, Adj. [cry/ftallinus, Lat.] 
conſiſting of cryſtal, Figuratively, bright, 
clear, tranſparent, Cryſtalline humour, in Ana- 


, or CRY/PTICAL, Aj. 


tomy, the ſecond humour of the eye, lying 
Immediately next the aqueous, behind the 


ja mals reſembling that of cryſtal 


Adj, conſiſting or made of 


CUC 
a combination of ſaline articl 
Feng particles 
To CRYSTALLIZE, v. A. 


in the fory 


to form int 
8. Neu ter] 


to coagulate, or ſhoot into angular ſhapes, n. 
; 3 It 


ſembling a cryſta}, 
CUB, 8. [from cubo, or cubus, Lat, 
young of a bear or fox; ſometimes 2 
to that of a whale, F iguratively, 
ſpring of a human creature, | 
proach. | 
To CUB, V. A. to bri | ; 
a fox or bear. TN Pplicdy | 
CU'BATURE, S. [from cube,] 
the ſolid contents of [ body. er __ 
CUBE, S. [xv2©-, Gr.!] in Geomety, , 
ſolid body, conſiſting of fix equal ſquare ſi 
In Arithmetic, a number ariſing from th 
multiplication of a ſquare number by its 199 
CUBIC, or CU'BICAL, Adj. belong 
to, or having the properties of a cube, 
CUBICA/LNESS, S. the fate or quily 
of being cubical. . 
_ CU'BIFORM, Adj. int 
FLMUEGGCCC oe 
CU/BIT, S. [cubitus, Lat, an elbow] ; 
meaſure in uſe among the ancients, wh 
was the diſtance from the elbow bending it 
wards to the extremity of the middle fing 
fixed by ſome to 1 foot 9 inches, and 1000 
of an inch, Engliſh meaſure ; by others, a1 
1858 foot; the reaſon of this variety j 
that in Scripture there were two kinds of 9 
bits, one meaſuring according to the firſt ein- 
putation, and the other according to the lau 
CU/BITAL, Adj. containing ths lengthy 
meaſure of a cubit. N 
\ CU'CKING STOOL, S. [from can 
coguin, Fr, and tool] a chair in which wont 
are plunged into the water, as a puniſhng 
for ſcold ing; formerly named a tumbrel, 
CU/CKOLD, S. [cocu, Fr.] one mani 
to a woman that violates the marriage bed, 
To CU'CKOLD, V. A. to lay with a 
ther man's wife; to lay with another mu 
though married, NE | 
CU/CKOLDLY, Adv. after the mam 
of a cuckold. Figuratively, mean, bale, 
ſneaking. 5 Fe 
CU/CKOLDOM, S. [from cuckold 
dom, Sax. ſtate or quality] the act of Ja 
with another man's wife; the ſtate or ca 
tion of a cuckold, | 
 CU/CKOO, or CUCKOW, S. cu 
Brit. cocu, Fr.] in Natural Hiſtory, a l 
which appears in the ſpring, ſaid to ſrekl 
eggs of other birds, and ley her own ti 
hatched in their ſtead : hence it was uſul 
give the huſband a fign of the approach 
adulterer by crying cuckoo, and, in proceh 
time, it was uſual to call the perſon " 
bed was defiled, a cuckold, This bird i 
markable for the uniformity of its note, 
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CRYSTALLIZA 


TION, S. in Chemiſtry, 


its name ſeems, in moſt languages, to de 
rived from it. Figuratively, uſed as 4 


CUT: 


de or dew found about the joints of laven- 
þ id roſemary CU'CULLATED, 
o1/CULLATE, or CU/CULLATE 
wi, {cucwilatus, Lat.] hooded ; covered with 
, i or cowl 3 reſembling a hood, 
CUCUMBER, S. [pronounced ceꝛocumber, 
eacumis, Lat. concombre, Fr. ] in Botany. 

* ermen 13 ſituated under the flower, ſup- 
* (or eylindrical ſtyle, and becomes an 
hos fleſhy fruit, with three cells, including 
ny oval feeds. It is ranged by Linnæus in 
de loth ſection of bis 21ſt claſs. | 
0U'CURBITA*CEQUS, Adj. [from ca 
lia, Lat. 2 gourd] in Botany, applied to 
aſe plants which reſemble a gourd; ſuch as 
+ pumpion and melon. 
CUCURBITE, S. 4 chemical veſſel or 
' made in the ſhape of a gourd,” and com- 
aaly called a body. . 

(ob, 8. [cud, Sax. ] the infide of the 
wat ; the food +ept by a cow in the firſt] 
Keck, which it chews a ſecond time. 
0U'DDEN, or CUD O, Se a n; a 
pid, ruſtic fellow. _ | 
To CUDDLE, V. A. fa Jow word] to lie 
ſe; to ſqu 


bool, 8. if kudſe, Belg.] a Aick, made 


ner than a pole. croſs the cxdgels, is to 
ly, alluding to the practice of. cudgellers, 
o hy the eudgels acroſs when they have fi- 
ed their encounter. _ 

To CUDGEL, V. A. to beat with a ſtick, 
untively, to think deeply on a thing, | 
dre! thy brains no more about it.“ Shak, 
UDGEL- PROOF, Adj. able to reſiſt a 
given by a ſtick or cudgel. 

i 8. [quexe, Fr.] the tail or end of 
ling; the laſt words of a ſpeech, which 
wer looks on as a ſign for him to begin 
al, Every one according to his cue.“ 
. A hint, © Give them their cue to 
10 Swift. The part Which a perſon 
play in his turn. Were it my cue to 
bak. 1 5 


PRPO, 8. without the upper coat, or 


FF, S, 388 Ital. 12 han given on the 
Ir the head, with the fiſt, To ſtrike 
the talons, or with the wings, *ppling to 


ff, 8. [cooffs, Fr.] that part of the 
hich 5 is turned back again from the 
owards the ſhoulder, 


Shat 
ae SPIT TLE, S. the frothy ſub-4 


of to ſtrike wich, | 1 oe than, a club, and 


81 
CUISH, S. ¶cuiſſe, Fr.] the armour whicit 


covers the thighs. * 

CULINARY, 8. [culing, Lat. ] belonging. 
to the kitchen; or uſed in cookery, 

To CULL, V. A. [cueiller, Fr.] to er OF 
chooſe from a great number, 

CU*LLER, S. one who chooſes a thing 
from a great many others. 

CU'LLION,, 8. ſcepliori, Ital.] a low, 
mean, or dirty ſcoundrel; a word of great. 
contempt. Avyaunt ye cullions. Shaky.. 


ceived or ſeduced by ſharpers or proſtitutes. 


|a fool of a perſom; ; to deceive or impoſe upon, 

CULMUFEROUS, Adj. [calmus, Lat. 
ſtraw or havim, and fero, Lat, to bear] in 
Botany, applied to ſuch plants as have a 
ſmooth, jointed ft.lk, uſually hollow ; are 


wrapped about at each joint with single, nar- 


row, fharp-pointed leaves, and have their 


feeds contained in chally huſks ſuch as wheat 
barley, Ge. 


to- be vertical, or in its meridian. 
CULMIN A/TION, S. in Aſtronomy, the 
tranſit or paſſage of a ſtar over the meridian, 


| or that point of its ordit, wherein it is at ita 


greateſt altitude. 
CULPABULITY, S. from culpeble] =" 


renders it an object of blame. 


ſome voluntary fault of a ſl;ghter Kind. 
renders a perſon an object of blaine, 


deſerve blame. 


CU'LPRIT, s. Ca word uſed by a judge at 
the trial of a perſon, who, when the per ſoa 
arraigned pleads Not guilty, anſwers, © Cu. 


prit, God ſend thee a good deliverance,”” 


Hence ſome imagine it to be a corruption of 
guil paroit, Fr, I with it may appear ſo; 
others, who retain the ſame derivation, ima- 


prove the guilt of the pet ſon, Gentfying then 


but as tnis is inconſiſtent with the ſpirit of 


our laws, which ſuppole every malefactor ta 
de innocent of the crime laid to his charge, 
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CU'LLY, 8. coglioni, Ital.] a man de- 


To CU/LLY, V. A. (hom the noun] to make 


To CU/LMINATE, v. N. culnen, Lat, 1 
in Aſtronomy, te be at its greateſt alutude 3 3 


quality which ſubjects a thing to Rm. or 


CU'/LPABLE, Adj. [culpabilis, Lac, } wor- 1 | 
| thy or deſerving blame, including the idea of | 


CU*LPABLENESS, S. the quality which 


CU'PABLY, Adv, in ſuch a manner as to 


gine it a calling upon the evidence, who is to 


let him appear, ho is to prove to the contra- 
ry; others again, hold it to be derivet from 
culpa, a fauk or crime, and prit, Fr. from 
prendre, to take, or detect; implying that 
ihe perſon is guilty, or at leaſt a malefaGtor ; 


bu INAGE, S. the making up twine in 
** lame for carriage. 

1 IRASS, 8. [ cuiraſſe, Fr.] a part of 
5 a armour made of iron well hammered, | 


g the body, from the neck to the 


RASSVER, 8. a '01d! cx Ireſted i In his 


a malefactor or criminal. 
CULT ER, or COULTER, 8. FLat.] the 


dendicular before the plough-ſhare, 


or cuiraſy,. 


To CU/LTIVATE, V. A. ſcultiver, Fr.] 


ma: ur- 


till it be proved againſt him, the two firſt 
derivations ſeem the moſt plauſible] i in Lan, . 


iron of a plough which cuts the ground per- 


to heighten 't the fruiyulne!s of the earth by 5 
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C UN 
manuring it, or by other methods of huſban- 
dry. Figuratively, to improve the under- 
ſtanding by education and ſtudy ; to ſtudy any 
particular branch of ſcience. 
CULTIVA'TION, S. the act of improve- 
ing ſoils by huſbandry. Figuratively, the im- 
provement of the underſtanding by education 
ane ſtudy; improvement in any ſcience. 
CULTURE, S. | cultura, Lat.] the act 
of cultivating, or tilling the ground. Figu- 
ratively, the improvement of the mind by 
education and ſtudy z improvement in any 
branch of learning; the eradicating any vice 
from the mind by inſtruction. | 
To CULTURE, V. A. [from the noun] 
to cultivate 3 to manure, till, or improve ſoil 
by labour, and other methods ef huſbandry, 
CUL'VER, S. {culfre, Sax. ] a pigeon. 
« Borne on liquid wings the cuiver ſhoots,” 
Thom. 85 e 
C/LVERIN, S. Ccolouvrine, Fr.] a flen- 
der piece of ordnance, or artillery, from 5 
one half to 5 inches bore, from 13 to 12 feet 
long, and carrying a ſhot from 5 one-fourth, 
to 3 three-fourth inches diameter. 
CU/LVERKEY, S. in Botany, a flower 
which grows wild in the fields. 
To CU!MBER, V. A. [kommeren, kombe- 
ren, Belg. to diſturb] to hinder a perſon from 
acting by its weight; to put a perſon to diffi- 
culty in managing a thing, by its weight or 
length. Figuratively, to load with ſome- 
thing uſeleſs; to diſturb, diſtreſs, or involve 
in difficultjes; to diſtract or perplex with va- 
riety of employments; uſed with aboyt. 
« Martha was cmicred about much ſerving,” 
Luke x. 40. | | | 
CUMBER, S. | komber, Belg. ] hindrance ; 
unmanageableneſs cauſed by bulk. Of war- 
vellous charge and fearful cumber,” Raleigh. 
 CU/MBERSOME, Adj. [from cumber and 
ſomc, of ſum, Sax. implying very] occaſioning 
great trouble and vexation. Figuratively, bur- 
thenſome; occafioning perplexity; unweildy, 
or not eaſily manzged, on account of its length 
or weight. 2 | | 
_ CU/MBROUS, Adj. troub 
ous; cauſing uneaſineis. | 
To CU/MULATE, V. A. | cumulatum, 
ſupine of cumulo, Lat,] to lay one thing upon 
another; to heap together, | | 
CUNCTATION, S, [cun#atio, Lat.] the 
act of deferring the doing of a thing to an- 
other time, which ought to be done immedi- 
ately, | 
To CUND, V. N. [from &onnen, Belg. ] to 
know, to give notice. Who diſcerning the 
_ courſe of the pilchard, cundeth, as they call 
it, the maſter of each boat.“ Carezv, See 
. CONDER, er BALKER, | 
___ CU*NEAL, Adj. [from cu neus, 
edge] relating to, 
wedge. | 


CUINEATED, Part. Jcuneu: 


I 


N 


leſome, yexati- 


or having che ſnape of, a 


an ovſter, which ſticks cloſe to th 


konnen, Belg. to know] learned, kng 
of extenſive knowledge, | 


art or {kill 3 curious. Thou 
tern of excellent nature.“ Shak, F 
ly ; 'defigning ; crafty ; overer 
ther by ſuperior wit and underſtanding, 


deceit; ſuperior talents employed in 
others; art; ſkill ; knowledye, 


ner, 


Belg. coupe, Fr, coppa, Ital. 
with a foot, to drink in. 
liquor contained in a cup. 
merry bout, or entertainment of qrink; 
Any thing hollow like a cup, as the huſk 0 
an acorn, the bell of a flower, 
familiar companions, the can bei 
veſſel, from whence the cup is filled. 
and he are cup and can. Swift. 


Cap us till the world grow round,” 554 
A ſenſe now obſolete. To bleed a perſon l. 
ter having fixed a cupping glaſs to the par, 


Sax. ] a caſe or receptacle ; a place fitted with 
ſhelves and a door, in which viQuals or exth. 
en ware are placed, diſtinguiſhed from a cloſe 
which is conſiderably longer, 


_ uſed as a term of reproach for a 
Lat. a 


CUR: 
CU'NNER, S. a kind of fiſh, len th 
e rocks, 
kornan, 8 
Wing, 1 


- 6 Jo cumni 
will be very kind.“ Sbak, 
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a 
CU'NNING, Adj. [from 


CUN/N NING, 8. [ conninge, Sax. artiſice: 
deceiving 


CU'NNINGLY, Adv. in a y crafty, 


CU/NNINGNESS, S. a craftinef, Hynes 
CUP, S. [cuppe, Sax. cwppan, Bit iy 
2 {mall refle} 
F guratively, the 


In the Plural, 3 


Cup and an, 
ng the lager 
* You 


To CUP, V. A. to ſupply with l:quor, 


CU'PBOARD, S. [trom cup and bord, 


acloſet, 


To CU PBOARD, V. A. to 
board, Figuratively, to hoard, 
 CU/POLA, S. IItal.] in Architecture, 2 
ſpherical vault, or the round of the top of the 
dome of a church, which reſembles a cup 
inverted ; called by ſome a lanthorn, 
CU/PPER, S. one who applies a cupping- 
glaſs, and ſcarifies a perſon, 1 
CU!/PPING, S. in Surgery, the applying 
a cupping-glaſs for the diſcharge of blood, | 
and other humours, by the ſkin, 
__ CU/PPING-GLASS, S. a glass yell 
which having its air rarified, gives room tor 
that contained in the part to which it is p- 
plied, to expand itſelf, and bring with it ſuch 
humours as it is inyolved in, which are after- 
wards diicharged by a ſcarifier, or inſtrument 
fitted with the points of ſevera] lancety 
which, by means of a ſpring, enter tie kin 
at the ſame time, 8 — 
 CU'PREQUS, Adj. [cypreus, Lat.] en- 
ery, or conſiſting of copper. | | 
x CUR, 8. | korre, Belg. b See CURTAIL, 
a degenerate, worthleſs dog. Figuratfe), 
man, 
that which 


put in a cups | 


 CU/RABLE, Adj. [from cure] 
may be healed, _ | 
CU/RABLENESS, S. the po 


1 


bin 0 


þ 


; , Lat, ] made 
2: de form of a wedge, Es 


| 


al, 


| being healed, page 


CUR: 
oU/RACY, 8. the employment of a cler- 


man fice for a certain falary, 
wo Ax, 8. a clergyman who performs 


be duties Of another for a ſalay; a pariſh 


ſleaſe; recovering, or able to recover from 
a rok, 8. [Lat.] one who has the 
re and ſuperintendance of a thing, place, or 
FRB 8. [courber, Fr, to bend] in Far- 
| tory, an iron chain foſtened to the upper 
um of the branches of a bridle, in a hole 


| horſe, uſed to manage a hard-mouthed horſe, 


; 
ns of a perion, 


nge, or guide a horſe by means of a curb, 
meatively, to check, or reftrain the paflions 
Ir inclinatiens. „ 
CURD, S. [#ruyden, Belg.] the thickening 
x clotting of any liquor, generally applied to 
of milk, which is occationed by mixing 
met with it. SB 

To CUR'DLE, V. N. to grow into clots ; 
pero thick, like milk mixed with runnet. 
\fively, to make a thing grow thick, clot, 
x coagulate, by mixing ſome aeid with it. 
(U'RDY, Adj. coagulated; clotted. | 
CURE, S. cara, Lat.] a remedy; the 
ealing a wound, or recovering from a dil- 
aſe; the beneſice or employment of a clergy- 
han or curate, | 

ToCURE, V. A. [curo, Lat.] to heal a 
dund; to reſtore to health; to recover from 
Giſeae, In Cookery, to preſerve from ſtink- 
js, or corrupting ; to ſalt. | 
CURELESS, Adj. without cure or reme- 
7; not to be cured, ? | 
CURER, S. a hezler or phyſician, 
CURFEW, S: [counre feu, Fr.] an even- 
? bell, on the ſound of which, every man 
& obliged to put out his fire, and extinguiſh 
$ candle, in the time of the Conqueror. 
euratively, any bell which tolls conſtantly 
the night time; a cover for a fire, or a 
ge. place. | _ 3 
CURIOSITY, S. from carioas] a propen- 
ty or diſpoſition of the foul, which inelines 
b enquire after new objects, and to delight 
newing them; a nice experiment; an ob- 
ſt of curioſity, Or a rarity, Wt | 
CURIOUS, Acj, {curioſus, Lat. inguiſi- 
Fe, 07 diſpoſed to enquire into novelties, whe- 
et they reſpect truth s or objects of ſight; 
nave to, or diligent. © Very qprious after 


D. Accurate, or careful to avoid any im- 


PPriety or miſt ke. Men were not curi- 
35 lylables of particles of ſpeech they 
: ban, Exact; nice; artful; clegant; 


who does the duty of the perſon who 


alled the eye, and running over the beard of 
Fiouratively, A reftraint put on the inclinati- 


fo CURB, V. A. from the noun] to 


55 959 . . » : 
gt. Wodro, © Curices of antiquities.” | 


4 COrtin a Lat. 
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CU/RIOUSLY, Adv, in en inquifitie, 
exact, accurate, elegant, laboured, or high- 
finiſhed manner; captiouſly, 
CURL, S. [from the verb] a ringlet of hair 
formed into a ring, or making many concen- 
tric circles, Figuratively, a wave; undula- 


pe ATIVE, Adj. relating to the cure of tion; or waving line, 


To CURL, V. A. [cyrlan, Sax, Arolen, Belg, 
cuirſare, Ital. ] to make the hair hang in circles 
or ringlets; to writhe, or twiſt round; ta 
dreſs with curjs; to raiſe in waves, or in 2 
| ſpiral form. 


ſelf, | | 

CUR/LEW, S. [eurlieu, Fr.] a water-ſowl, 
with a long beak, of a grey colour, with red 
and black fpots. | . 
CURMU'/DGEON, S. [a corrupt pro- 
a bad heart] one who is void of gencrofity; a 
niggardly or avaricious perſon ; a miſer, _ 

CURMU-DGEONLY, Adv. in an avari- 
{ cious, niggardly, covetous manner. _ 

CU/RRANT, S. in Botany; the tree hath 
prickles, the leaves are long, the flower hath 
five petals expanded in the form of a roſe, the 


and becomes a globular fruit, produced in 
bunches ; likewiſe a ſmall dried grape, pro- 
1 written cerintbz. | | 


ledged as legal, applied to coin or money, 


general eſteem and repute. 
CURR/ENT, Adi, ſcurrens, Lat, from 


hand; eſtabliſhed, or legal, applied to money, 
| Generally received, not contianicted, applied 


mitted ; what is now paſſing. 
| | 


which is opened by two perſons that have 


on oppoſite ſides, in order to form a balance 
between them. 1 


CURRENT, S. [from the adjective] in 
Hydrography, a running ſtream, | 
tion, a progteſſive motion of the water of the 


in the ſame direction as the curtent. 


tion; without oppoſition; without cœaßng. 
COR RENTNES3, S. circulation; dene- 
ral reception; eaſineſs of pronunciation, 


Lat. J one Whig dteſles leather, 
CUR*RISH, Adj, [from cur and ih] lik; 
a Cur ; ſnappiſh; quaitelſome. 


To CU RRV, 


| V. A. Tcourayer, Fr, fron 
j-to dreis leather wi . „ 1] 


9 


Neuterly, to form itſelf into 
ringlets; to form circular lines; to twiſt it 


germen ariſes from the center of the flower, 


whether in metal or paper, General recep- 
tion; conſtant flow; uninterrupted courſe; 


to opinions, Popular or eſtabliſhed by a ma- 
jority; faſhionabje ; paflable, or to be 22“ 
| The current 
year,“ In Commerce, acccunt current, is that 


nunciation and ſpelling of cur mechant, Fr, 


dealings with each other, wherein the dif- 
ferent debts and credits of each are regiſtered 


In Naviga- 


ſez, by which a ſhip may be retarded in hez 
|courſe, or carried more ſwiftly, when moving 


 CUR/RENTLY, Adv. in a conftant mo- 


CU/RRIER, S. | corriere, Ital. goriarius, | 


— 


CURRENCY,.S; [from current] circùla- 
| tion; paſſing from hand to band, and acknow- 


| currs, Lat, to run | | paſſing from hand ta : 
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CUR 


cvs 


for holding wine. 


Sc. To rub a horſe with a ſharp- pointed in- | . CUR/VATION, S. che a& of benz To 
firument or comb, in order to ſmooth his hide, |crooking. | ning 6, lie 
promote circulation, and increaſe his fleſh. | CURVE, Adj. Ceurvus, Lat ] 0 
Figurattvely, to tickle, or flatter, © I would bent, formed, or forced from a — coole, a 
curry with maſter Shallow.“ Shak, To curty for ſtraight ſurface, to an angular — aith 2 
favour with, is to endeavour to gain the eſteem] CURVE, S. any thing bent, 1 1 Gamin 
or fri:ndfhip of another by trivial offices, and] In Geometry, a line whoſe point a ding, of ſom 
ſmall compliances, | and extend different ways, runnin * placed, (A, 
 CU/RRYCOMP, S. an iron inſtrument ſet | tinually in all directions, ang may * Ne an de 
with iron teeth, or wires, uſed to dreſs a horſe. right line in more points than one, at by ut, to 
To CURSE, V. A, [curſian, Sax.] to wiſh} To CURVE, S. to bend; to cr k wieda 
a perſon ill; to devote to deſtruction. Figu- | bend baek or fold, oz th wile a 
ratively, to afflict or torment. To CURVET, V. N. [corvetare Ital 16d *t0 UN 
CURSE, S. [from the verb] the action of | bound, or leap; to friſk ; to grow HY CUT 
wiſhing any tremendous evil to another, The licentious. % of ingto h 
act of devoting to temporal or eternal torment; | CUR/VET), S. ia the Manege, 2 les (UT 
affliction; torment, or miſery, _ bound, Figuratively, a frolic or prank 1 deed i 
CU RS FED, Part, [of carſel under a curſe. | CURVILINEAR, Adj. [from _ (nll pi 
Figuratively, hated; uaholy ; impious. Lat. and linea, Lat.] confiſting of, or en tool fro! 
CU/RSEDNESS, the ſtate of being under] poſed of one or more crooked lines, | way, b. 
a curſe, 1 | _ CU/RVITY, S. crookedneſs. noided 
CURSITOR, S. [Lat.] an officer or elex I CU/SHION, S. | &uſſen, Belg, couſſn, Ty qr carve; 
belonging to Chancery, who makes out origi- | coſcizo, Ital.] a caſe of ſilk, velvet, or = CU? 
nal writs. There are 24, having each parti-| ted, ſtuffed with wool, feathers, or bort the kin 
cular ſires allotted them, for which they j hair, placed on the feat of a chair to rend CU] 
make ſuch original writs as are required, and | the fitting eaſy, | obe of 
are called clerks of courſe in the oath of the] CU'SHIONED, Adj. ſupported by cul corering 
clerks of Chancery. SS | lons; ſeated on a cuſhion, ſcarf-ſKi 
CU/RSORARY, Adj. [from curſus, Lat.] | CUSP, S. [cuſpts, Lat. a point] in Aﬀrq blifter p 
curſory ; haſty ; careleſs; without long atten- | nomy, the horns of the moon, or any ohe ed on th 
tion. . e „„ 5 CU'T 
CU/RSORILY, Adv. ina haſty manner; | CU'SPATED, or CUSPIDATED, At cuticle, « 
without care or attention, Tr ON [from cuſpis, Lat. | in Botany, applied to i CUT 
CURSORINESS, S. haſte; lightneſs of | leaves or petals of a flower, which end in cutting | 
attention. _ 3 point, called ſpear-ſhaped by Miller, CUT 
CU'RSORY, Adj. [curſorius, Lat.] baſtyz] CU/STARD, S. [| cowftard, Brit.] a ki Makes a1 
quick; careleſs; tranſient, 1 | of paſtry' made with milk, eggs, and ſup CUT. 
CURST, Adj. [hor/e/, Belg.] froward ; | which are thickened into a maſs, either of bis n 
ſnarling; peeviſh; delighting in miſchief, {baking in an oven, or boiling over a fire, mon prac 
Cb RT, Adj [cartus, Lat.] ſhort, | CU STO D, S. [cufrodia, Lat.] confi nden me 
To CU/RTAIL, V. A, [kerrelen, Belg. to] ment in priſon; reſtraint of liberty. Figo athief; 
cut] to cut off; to ſhorten by cutting, Figu- j tively, the charge or keeping of a pet CUT 
ratively, to retrench, applied to expences. defence; preſervation ſecurity, wich cu 
 CU'RTAIL-DOG, S. a dog whoſe tail is CU/STOM, S. | couſlume, Fr.] repeateda feel; th 
cut off; and is thence rendered unfit for courſ-| habitual practice of any action; faſhion, CUT 
ing: perhaps tbe original, from whence Cura method adopted by the majority; an el CUT 
is formed by contraction. * bliſhed manner; a good run of trade; 2 CUT. 
_ CU'RTAIN, S. [ceurtine, Fr. cortina, Ital.] bute or tax paid to the government on 80 h Means 
Span. and Lat.] a cloth hung before a win-jimported or exported. Cyfomebouſt 1 UT" 
dow, and running on a ſtring or iron rod, by] place where thoſe taxes are paid. 16 iſ 
which means it is ſpread, or contracted, made! CU/STOMABLE, Adj, that which is wich ol 
ule of to exclude the light, air, or to hide any] quently or commonly praftiſed, 8 dlack lj 
bing. In Fortification that part of a wall] CU/STOMABLY, Adv. according to nd eſcap 
or rampart which lies between two baſtions. tom, or the common practice. | (LC 
To CURTAIN, V. A. to furniſh, or hjang CU'STOMARILY, Adu. commonly; peometric 
with curtairs. | Noe c od es = 
 QU/RTATE DISTANCE, S. in Aftrono-|  CU/STOMARINESS, S. frequency s i 
my, the diſtance of the ſun's place, and that] petition, or pratice, | 5 
of a plenet reduced to the ecliptic. 1 CU/STOMARY, Adj. habitual; uſudl ; CL 
CURTA/TION, 5. [eurtaium, ſupine off CU/STOMED, Adj. uſual ; common; tec 
| : 7535 | . | Feloid an 
curto, Lat.] in Aftronomy, a little part cut] nerally practiſed. | (yer. 
off from the line of a planet's interval or diſ-] CU/STOMER, S. one who purchaſes Aha 
tance from the ſun, 8 | thing of a tradeſman. 5 "23M 
CUR/VATED, Adj, [curvatus, Lat.]| CU'STREL, S. a buckler-beater; Cience: 
bent, | h | 


.CY C 


To CUT, V A. [preter and participle} 


rom couteau, Fr. a knife] to pe 
al 2 with a ſharp-edged inſt: u- 
258 to he w; to carve; to wound or pierce, 
115 uneaſy or poignant ſenſation, In 
. to ſeparate a pack of cards by taking 
of ſome of them from the others; to inter- 
At, Figuratively, to excel or ſurpaſs, Saf - 
1; don the fineſt orator,” Addiſ, To cut 
0s ſhape; to form; to contrive; to fit; 
ay to excel. To cut up, to carve or di- 
ile 2 joint ot fow! properly. To cut a ſail,| 
--to unfurl and let it fall down, 
CUT, Part. prepared, or fit for uſe, allud- 


ing to hewn timber. 


(UT, S. the action or effect of a ſharp or] 


elgel inftrument; a channel made by art; a 
wall piece, or ſhred, ſeparated by an edge 
doll from à larger ſubſtance; a lot; a ſhort 

way, by which ſome winding is cut off, or 
wuided; a picture taken from a copper plate, 
qrcarved wood, 

(UTA/NEOUS, Adj. [from cutis, Lat. 
the kin] relating to the ſkin. 

(U'TICLE, S. [caticula, Lat. a diminu- 
Ide of cutis, Lat.] the firſt and outermoſt 
covering of the body, commonly called the 
ſcaf. cin, which riſes on the application of a 
vliter plaſter. Figuratively a thin ſkin form- 
ed on the ſurface of any liquor. 

(U'TICULAR, Adj. belonging to the 
cuticle, or ſkin, 

(U'TLASS, S, [coutelar, Fr.] a broad 
eutting ſword. 

(UTLER, S. [coutelier, Fr, one who 
makes and ſells knives, 

(UT-PURSE, S. one who robs a perſon | 
of bis money by cutting his purſe 3 a com- 
mon practice be fore the invention of breeches, |] 
when men wore their purſes at their girdles ; 

athief; a robber, 
| CUTTER, S.. a perſon or inſtrument | 
wich cuts any thing; a ſmall nimble failing 
ſel; the fore teeth. 

WI/THROAT, S. a de. 

WT/THROAT, Adj. cruel, barbarous. 

CUTTING, a ſhred, or piece ſeparated 
by means of a knife, or ſharp inſtrument, _ 

(UTTLEFISH, S. [curtle-wiſch, Belg. 
be eh, Teut, ] in Natural Hiſtory, a fiſh, 
Mich when purſued by a fiſh of prey, emits 
a black liquor, by which it darkens the water 
nd eſcapes, 

CYCLOID, S, [xv2>/©- and e., Or.] a 
prnetrical curve, tormed by the line which | 
tal in the circumference of a wheel, 
Mikes in the air, while the wheel revolves 1 in 
nent line, 

CYCLO/1D AL „Adi. relating to a cycloid ; 

4 ga ſpace, is that contained between a 
Fo'd 2nd its fl. dbftance. - 

(elo! PADIA, 8. [from #vzAD- and 


810%; 
us, Cr. I acircle of know ledge; a courſe 
idee 


Be 48 

CY/GCNET, S. ſcygnus Lat, a ſwan] 2 
young ſwon. 

CY'LINDER, S. [ #124v92cy, Gr.] in Geo- 
metry a round ſolid, having its bates circu- 
lar, equal, and parallel, in the form of 
rolling ſtone uſed by gardeners. , 

CY/LINDRIC, or CYLINDRICAL, Adj. 


partaking of the nature, or in the form of a 
cylinder, 


CYMAPR, S. [properly written Sante] a 


flight looſe covering or ſcarf. 
CYMA'TIUM, S. [Lat vvpario!, Gr.] 
in Architecture, a member, or moulding of 


the cornice, the profile of which is waved, or 


concave at top, and convex at bottom, 

CY'MBAL, S. [cymba/um, Lat.] a muſical 
inſtrument uſed by the antients, ſuppoſed to be 
made of braſs, and in the form of a kettle- 


drum, though ſomewhat leſs. 


CVYVNANTR OP, 8. [from uuvee, - and 


eviewn®-, Gr.] a ſpecies of madneſs, in 


which perſons reſemble a dog; the ſpecies of 


ing; the art of training dogs for hunting. 
CY/NIC, or CYNiCAL, Adj. AO., 


Gr.] ſnarling ; brutal or partakigg of the 


qualities of a cynic philoſopher, who was re- 
markable for his contempt of riches, and ri- 
gorous reprehenſion of vice. 


himſelt for his contempt of every thing, ex- 
cept morality; a ſe founded by Diogenes. 
CY/NOSURE, S. [from * e, and vec, 


Greeks to Urſa Minor, or the Little Bear; 
the polar ſtar by which ſailors ſteer, 


ing a nature, that the gates of St. Peter's 


where it was made] a thin tranſparent ſtuff, 
uſed for ſieves, Sc. 
containing ſome morbid matter. 


a bag. 


mots, or cutting the bag in which ” morbid 
matter is contained. 


CZ AR, S. [ Scalv. } written more properly 
tzar, the title of the emperor of Ruflia, 


the h of Rona. 


95 
D phabet, an? the third confonant, 


In the Roman, Saxon and our alphabets, 
it is of ihe lame ſhape, and ſeems for ned 


madneſs contracted by the bite of a mad dog. 
CYNEGE'TICS, [Gr. | the art of hunt- 


CYNIQC, S. a philoſopher, who valued 


Gr.] in Aſtronomy, the name given by the 
CY/PRESS, S. [cypreſſus, Lat. cypres, Fr.] 
in Botany, the wood of this tree is of ſo laſt- 
church at Rome, which were made of it, 
laſted 600 years. Without any ſenſible decay. 5 
Figuratively, uſed for mourning. : 
CYPRUS, 8. * called from the place 
CYST, S. {uv5is, Gr.] in Surgery, a bag 
. CY'STIC, Adj. in Surgery, contained in 


CYSTO/TOMY, 8. [from nogis, __ 
., Gr.] the at 'of opening encyſted tu - 


CLZARVNA, S. | from Czar} the title of 
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D Al 


from the A Delta of the Greeks ; it is pro- 
nounced by applying the tip of the tongue to 
the fore part of the palate, and then ſeparat- 
Ing them by a gentle breathing, the lips be- 
ing open at the ſame time, As a numeral 
jt ſtands for 500. As an adrev:ature, D. 
ſtands for dete, D. D. doctor in divinity, or 
dora Cedir, gave as a preſent. D. C. da capo, 
in Mutic, implies, that you are to end the 
tune, by repeating the firſt part or ſtrain over 


again. | 


To DAB, V. A. [dauber Fr.] to touch 
gently with ſomething ſolt, or moiſt. ; 
Dag, S. a ſreall lump, generally applied 

to ſomething moiſt; a blow with ſomething 
moi# or ſoft. In a low language, a perſon ex- 
pert in any thing, In Natural Hiſtory, a 


ſmall flat fiſh. 


To D3'BBLE, v. A. [dabbelen, Belg. 


dibho, Brit. ] to ſmear, moiſten, 


ſometizing wet; to play in the waterz to do 
any thing in a flight or ſuperficial manner. 
DA EELER, S. one that plays in water. 
Fięur tively, one who performs a thing ſu- 
perficially; one who never makes himſelf 
a complete maſter of any ſubject, or branch 


of ſcience, 


DA/B-CHICK, S. a water-fowl. 


DA Cab O, See letter D. 


DACE, S. [derceau, Fr.] a ſmall river-fiſh 
reſembling a roach, but ſomething leſs. _ 
DA/CTYL, S. [dactyllus, Lat.] a foot in 
Latin and Greek poetry, conſiſting of one 


long and two ſort ſyllables, 


DAD, or DADDY, 8. [tad, Brit, atta,! 
Goch. ala, Gr. tata, Lat. dadda, Ital.] a 


father. 


DA DAL. Adj. C dadalus, Lat. | various ; 


variegated ; ſKilful. 


 PATFODIL, DAFFODYLLY, or DAF- 
FODOWNDILLY, S. in Botany, the nar- 
ciſius. Tournciort ranges it in the ſecond 


ſection of his ninth claſs, and 
the firſt ſection of his ſixth claſs. 


are nine. 


DAC, S. ſdague, Fr.] a dagger; a hand- 


UN, 


= "Fl DAG, V. A. [ daag, dag, 


Joofe] tn dirt or bemire the lower parts of a 


garment. 


DA'GGER, S. [dague, Fr.] a ſhort ſ word, 
In Feriing Schools, a blunt blade of iron, 


with > baſket hilt, uſed for 
Pric ing, the obeliſk, uſed as a 
ferchce, an? of this form(F-) 


DA'GGERS-DRAWING, S. the act of | 


drawing @ degger. Figuratively, 
neſs, dr reagineſs to fight, © 


To 2A'GGLE, v. A. [from dag] to wet 
dirt, or daub the bottom of the cloaths, by 
walking in the dit, dew, or wet. Neuterly, 


to hang in the mire, dirt or wet, 


_ DAILY, Aoj. {[daplic, Sax.] happening, 
done, or reprated every day, Figuratavely, 


_ Conſtantly, or {iequently, 


or daub with 


Linnæus in 
The ſpeties 


Sex. to hang 


defence. In 
mark of re- 


quarrelſome- 


bellis: it hath a radiated diſcous flower, wn 


| DAM 
DAIVNTILY, Adv. in a curious , 
gant, or delicate manner; delici 5 
pleaſantly. | | 8 


M A 


it; defri! 


DA/INTINESS, S, delicacy, ſoſtneſz; „Da“ 
gance; nicety; ſqueamiſhneſs ; or the ; ſpoil, hu 
being eaſily pleaſed either with food 6 ö i 
productions of art. 5 i yi of 

DA'INTY, Adj. leaſing to t | loſe of 11: 
and purchaſed with .. 1 Pena DU 
of delicate or exquiſit- ſenſibility; el impaired 
iſh; not eaſily pleaſed with food; 10 urtful, 
pulous elegant 3 well or nicely bm JAMA: 
Fr or affected. Your dainty ſpeake * 

rior. s we 31 T 

DA/INTY, S. ſome rare food of eiii ingen! b 
taſte. A word of fondneſs, « Why th Ja/MAs 
my dainty.” Shak. _ ; un, the « 

DYVIRY, S. [from dey, an old ways wy 
milk] the employment of making fe ne for 
kinds of food from milk; paſturage; a fl js in 
farm, or place where milk is kept, andy antlent 
or cheeſe made. | ch entie 

D&IRY-MAID, S. a woman ſervant,y Eur oc 
has the care of the dairy, and makes bu 11 590, 
or cheeſe. : 3 paſcus | 

DAV/ISY, S, dais, Fr.] in Botany, 0 oe, * 


„ In 


poſed of many hermaphrodite flowers in bert p 


diſk, and female flowers forming the hay lla pe 
or rays, which are included in a common u erte, 
_ | palement, The germen becomes a fy Keel 
naked ſeed, placed vertically, It is un 3 


dy Linnzus in the ſecond ſect. of his 9 


claſs. The ſpecies are three, $ round, 


DALE, S. a low or hollow place beta de. 
hills; a vale or valley. | 1 * 
 DA'LLIANCE, S. [from dalh] 2d. * 

| In tn: 


fondneſs between lovers. Figurative, i 


careſſes of a married couple. Held 4 fe 
ance with his fair Egyptian ſpouſe,” Ji 3 
Delay, or deferring a thing. Youukt =p 
e Wh to excuſe—your breach of prom Fa h 
6, 3 far 
DA'LLIER, S. a trifler; a perſon nl r 
practiſes acts of fondneſs. | e with 
To DA/LLY, V. N. [de/len, Bes . k. 
trifle; to play the fool;“ to amuſe one's at wie 
and loſe time in idle play; to exchange les 
reſſes of fondneſs; to ſport; to folie f. of ] 
delay. 75 Ne 1 33 deg 
DAM, S. {from dame, which, accordiy . 
Chaucer, formerly ſignified a mother] l VMAS 
mother, applied moſt commonly to bei \ Ital, 
but figuratively, and by way of reproach, 6 inven 
plied to perſons, af den 1 
DAM, S. [dam, Belg, damn, Tet] fe ftes 
mole, bank, or any other obſtruction to d | and « 
| fine water. N | £5 er, Fi, 
To DAM, V. A. [damman, Fr , farecan o that 
Sax. ] to confine water by moles et dl late, 
obſtructions. - Figuratively, to damp, Vi ax, 
tingviſh, obſtruct, or intercept. * Tre DA 
thou damm . it up, the more it burns i raiſed 


«© Moon if your influence be quite 4 belliſh 


up.“ Milt. 


3 


* 


DAM 


aok, 8. Idnnage, Fr.] miſchief; 
ſetriment; loss. : 

D Mak, V. A. [from the noun 
1 hurt, or impair any thing; to affect 
. with Joſs, or hinder him in the pro- 
. af his buſinefs. Neuterly, to impair; 
ſ 0 of its worth by time, | : | 
MA EA LE, Adj. that which may 
antired or ſpoiled by time: Miſchievous 


ft 


\urtful, 


NE, or DAMSON, S. [da- 
e om Danuſess] in Gardening, 
A round black plum, of a rough and 
pe sches, 8. by the Turks called 
g. the capital of the ſouth part of Syria, 
otic Turkey. It was long the royal re- 
dee for leverel ſueceſſions of princes, and 
1 in a delightful and fertile plain, on 
ntient Chryſorrheus, or Golden river, 
ich entiches that city and country. Ta- 
ook and deilroyed its caſtle, and 


hn? 


aſcus is ſaid to have had forty noble 
ches and 90,000 gold and ſilver lant- 
„ In 1506, the Turks took it, and 
e kept poſſeſſion of it ever fince, The city 
bogs, pointing nearly N. E. and S. W. It 
mputed at about two miles in length, and 


grchards, extending no leſs than thirty 
;10und, and erzbelliſhed with fine ſum- 
houſes, turrets, Sc. moſt of theſe plan- 
ns having a clear ſtream running through 
n, with fountains, caſcades, water-works, 
In the neighbourhood of the city, is a 
» called the Green or Meidan, where, the 
believe was the ſeat of paradiſe; and 
have a tradition among them, that Adam 
formed of the duſt of the neighbouring 
l. In the heart of the city, is a high oval 
flanked with towers, in which are ſome 
on. The only entrance to it, is on the 


g. Here are 15,090 Janiſſarles conſtant- 
pt, with a Beglerbeg or Baſna. It is the 
f a Creek patriarch 3 and lies 95 miles 
E, of jeruſelem, and 210 S. of Aleppo, 
b deg. 25 min. N. long. 37 deg. * 


Mask, S. [damaſouin, Fr. dama- 
, Hal. from Damaſcus, the place where 
s invented,] a maaufacture of linen or 
wen With raiſed flowers; likewiſe a 
bne ſteel, at Damaſcus in Syria uſed for 
| and cutlaſs blades, and of a very fine 
en, Figuratively, a red colour, allud- 
o that of the damaſk roſe, “ Her 
late, now chang'd to pureſt white,” 
ax, | 5 Ss 
Da MASK, V. A, to weave linen or 
raed figures; to variegate, diverſify, 


. To adorn tee} work with 


k ſet with towers, domes, and minarets 
is being encompaſſed with fine gardens | 


it 300,000 Turks; before which time, | 


le, with a draw-bridge kept up with ſtone | 


DAM 


DATMASN- ROSE, S. in Botany, riſes 
with prickly talks, 8 or 10 feet high; the 
leaves are Compoſed of two pair of oval lobes, 


the upper, and of a pale green on the under fd: 3 
the borders are frequently turned &. wi, ana 
ſometimes ſawed; the footſtalks of the fAvw- - 
ers are ſet with prickly hairs; the empale- 
ment of the flower is wing pointed, n hire; 
the flowers are of a ſoft, pale-re , not very 
double, of an agreeable odour, and the tops 
are long and ſmooth, See ROSE, | 
DAMASKEVENING, or DA/IASKEN- 
ING, S. the art of adorning iron and fte-, by 
cutting or carving holes in them, and filling 
them up with gold or filver wire: it is a com- 
poſition of Moſaic work, engraving, and carv- 
ing; the Moſaic work confiſts of pieces in- 
layed ; the engraving, the meta! which is cut 
out in various forms ; and carving, with re- 
ſpect to the gold and filcer wrought there in 
relievo. 


DAME, S. [Fr. dama, Ital.] originally ap- 


and of a noble birth, as it is at preſent uſed 
in Law; but commonly uſed now for a far- 
mer's wife, or one of the lower ſort. Uſed in 
Poetry for a perſon of rank, and at court give 

to ſuch ladies as have places there. Figura- 
tively, women in general, | 
To DAMN, V. A. [damno, Lat. damner, 
Fr.] to doom, devote, or curſe to eternal tor- 
ments; to procure eternal puniſhment; to ex- 


by hiſſing or criticiſing. | 
condemned to eternal puniſhment, Some— 
times uſed, indecently, in a ludicrous ſenſe, 
for pernicious or odious. ON 
 DA*'MNABLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner as 
to incur eternal puniſhment. | 


mcrcy ; the ſtate of a perſon who is ſentenced 
to eternal puniſhment, | 


DAMNA'TORY, Adj. I damnatorius, Lat.] 


DA*MNED, Part. hateful; deteſtable; a- 


ment. 190 : 
 DAMNIFIC, Adj. procuring loſs; miſ- 
chievous, | 155 5 


to cauſe loſs; to ſpoil, hurt, or impair. 
DAM*'NINGNESS, tendency to ſubject a 
perſon to eternal puniſhments, * | 


pours. Figuratively, dejected; full of ſor- 
row, on account of ſome ſudden diſappoint- 


ment or unexpected calamity. 


DAMb, S. a fog, or miſt; a moiſt noxious 
vapour, Figuratively, dejection or ſorrow, 


U 3 To 


* 
— — — — — — - £ 
N OE —_— - — * 


terminated by an odd one, of a dark green on 


plied to a perſon who was miſtreſs of a family, 


plode or render any performance unpopular, 


DA/MNABLE, Adj. deſerving, or juſtly | 


DA/MNATION, S. excluſion from divine 


—— —— — ane — 
— - 


containing the ſentence to eternal puniſh- 


bominable; doomed to everlaſting puniſh- | 
To DA/MNIFY, v. A. [dannifco, Lat.] 


DAMP, Adj. [dampe, Belg.] moiſt ; in- 
clining to wet; moiſtened by the air or va- 


ariſing from ſome unforeſeen check, or ſudden 


— 
— — 


— 


— 
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DAN 
To DAMP, V. A. [from the adjective] 


to wet or moiſten; to chill; or diminiſh heat 
by water. Figuratively, to leſſen any quality 
to [mother, check ot depreſs any ardour or 
paſſion, e 

DA/MPISHNESS, S. endency to wetneſs, 
or moiſture, ariſi g from fog, vapours, &c, 

DA/MPNESS, S. a cold moifture, or fog- 
gineſs. | | 

DA'MPY, Adj. moiſt or wet, 

DA/MSEL, S. [der2ifſe!le, Fr.] originally 
uſed for a young gentlewuman or lady of dif- 
tinction; an attendant of the higher rank; 
but at preſent for a young country laſs, 

DAN, S. don, Span. from dominus, Lat. ] 
a title of dignity or honour, formetly uſed for 
maſter. Pray thank dan Pope. Prior, 
To DANCE, V. N. ¶ danſer, Fr. dancar, 

Span. danzare, Ital.] to move in a graceful at- 

titude, according to an air ſung, or play'd. 

Actively, to make a perſon dance, or ſkip. 
To dance attendance, is to wait in an humble 
and ſuppliant manner on a perſon, 55 
DaNCE, S. [Fr. dans, Iſl.] an agreeable 
motion of the body and feet, adjuſted by art, 
to the meaſure or tune of a muſical inſtrument 
or the voice. „ Ty 

DANCER. S. one who practiſes dancing. 
 _DA/NCING-MASTER, S. one who 

teaches the art of dancing. 
DANDE'LION, S. dent da /ion, Fr. lion's 
tooth] in Botany, the name of a plant which 
grows in the fields; it reſembles the hawk-| 
| weed, excepting that it has a fingle naked 
ſtalk, with flowers on the top, and is eaten as 
a ſallad. . | | 
_ DaNDE/PRAT, S I danden, Fr.] a little 
fellow; uſed ſometimes as a word of fondneſs, 
and ſometimes as a word of reproach, 
To DA'NDLE, V. A. ¶ dandelen, Belg. ] to 
keep a child in motion, either en the knee, or 
_ otherwiſe, to quiet it. Figuratively, to treat 
with too much fondneſs, to uſe like a 
child. „„ ae ga „ 
D A'NDLER, S. a perſon that fondles a 
a____-_ „„ 

Da /NDRUFF, S. th 
Kicks tio the head. „ | 
- DANE'WORT. S. in Botany, a ſpecies of 
_ elder, called likewiſe the dwarf elder, 
DAN/GER, S. [Fr.] hazard ; riſque ; or a 
condition which is liable to miſchief, or ca- 

lamity. 8 r 
To DAN'GER, V. A. to expoſe to loſs, 
calamity, or miſery, _ I Og 1 
DAN/GERLESS, Adj. out of a poſſibility 
of meeting with any calamity or accident. 

DAN/GEROUS, Adj. expoſed to accidents, 
Joſe, harm, or miſchief. WEE TI os 
DAN/GERQUSNESS, 
which expoſes to 
death. : 1 | 
© To DANG/LE, V. N. to hang looſe, ſo as 
to be put in motion by the wind, breath, or a 


„ 


e ſcurf or dirt which 


8. a condition 
accidents, Calamity, or 


ſhake, Figuratively, 


upon a perſon. 


the con pany of women pu 
time. 


wettiſh. 
wet. 

to Jet fall or put gently into the 
ſtature, and full of ſpirit and 
ture ; 
]clouded with different colours. 
with a different colour. 
Severn. 
dared; from dearran, dyrran, 
Goth. derren, Belg. deoran, $ 
undertake a thing without being diſcoy 
by the dangers which attend it, 
challenge or provoke a perſon to 
dare larks, is to catch them by 


looking-glaſs, w 
till taken. 


4 


| 


perſon to fight; a challenge; 


out fear, 


DAR 
to hang a ad hege, 
DAN-GLER, 8 a perſon | 


w 


h 
rely to f argen 


paſs Cr kill 
tun e. 
[ tunken, Teut.] nal; 


DAN'KISH, Adj, 


* 


DANK, Adj, 


ſomewhat moi i 


vater. 


Beltz. {mall af 


DAP/PERLING. S.; waciy, 
A KL * A perſon of ja 
a dwarf, 5 F g loy ka. 


DAP/PLE, Adj. marked, 


DAP/PER, Adj. | dapper, 


Varlegated, or 


To DAP/P LE, V. A, to ſtreak, Or verify 


DAR, or DART, S. aff found in the 


To DARE, V. N. [preter, I duff, or jw 
Sax, gallawſuj 
ax. to hurt] tg 
raped 
Attively, tal 
fight, Ty 


means of 
hich keeps them in a maze 


thing in 
go; 
drawing 
to mak 
Neuterl. 
ſurface « 
ſparkles 
applied | 
DAS! 
ing one 
made wi 
ther 1191 
DA/S 
| coward ; 
To L 
afe&t wi 
with hoj 
To L 
dite; t 
NA'S 
@f, or 11 
DAT 
the time 
or writte 
pomnted f 
the lruit 
To); 
nich 
formed, 
DA'T 
vr period 
DA'T 
the caſe 
to whom 
have no 
rally exp! 
but after 
In Law, 
Juipe's d 
To D. 
With fon 
dirty, | 
cover wi 
over wit. 


play tþ 


DARE, S. a provocation, or calling on q 


; a defiance, 
L, Adj. full of defiance; vith& 


DA/REFU 


DA/RING, Adj. bold; adventurous; co 
rageouſly undertaking an affair, notwithſtand 
ing the dangers attending it, 
 DA'RINGLY, Adv. in a bold, courageous 
outrageous, or impudent manner, | 
DA/RINGNESS, S. boldneſs, 
DARK, Adj. [deorc, Sax, ] without light 
Not bright; dull, applied to colours, Opake 
not to be ſeen through; not having light i 
itſelf, Figuratively, not eaſy to be unter 
ſtood ; obſcure 3 ignorant; not enlightened 
with knowledge, or revelation. Gloomy; nd 
chearful, applied to the temper, 
DARK, S. want of light, by which all ol 
zeQs become inviſible, Figurativehy, obſcu 
tity ; the condition of a perſon not known 
famous; want of knowledge; ignorance, 
To DARKEN, V. A. [adeorcian, Sax] 
deptive of, or ſhut out the light; to clout 
perplex; to render the mind unable to diſt 
guiſh the qualities of objects; to grow towal 
night; to grow dark or gloomy. 
DARK/LING, Part, hid in thedak 
concealed from fight, | ; 
DA RKLVY, Adv. in a fituation wid 
light; obſcurely. LT: 
DA/RKNESS, S. a ſtate wherein Jyit 
abfent, and objects which are diſcovered | 
the Gght, become inviſible; opakeneſs, 0 
ſcurity, or difficult to be underſtood, wel 


— — 
— — 


book e Satan. 

” en KSOME, Adj. gloomy ;; obſcure. 
DA'RLING, . 

MW pore beloved than any other; 


To DARN, V. 


a favourite. 


DA/RNEL, S. a weed growing in corn- 


by the hand. 
wor RT, V. A. to caſt or throw a dart; 


1 wound at 2 diſtance; to emit, or cait. 
Nenterly, to fly 28 2 dart. | 
To DASH, V. A. [ daſcber, Fr.] to t row 
one thing with violence and ſuddenneſs againſt 
ther to break by throwing with violence; 
Tt rinkle ; to wet by beating the water 
Kith dick, or by flinging a ſtone or other 


thing into it 3 to mingle or mix with another 


liquor ; to obliterate or cancel a writing, by 
eawing à careleſs ſtroke over it with a pen; 
o make a perſon aſhamed, to confound. 
Neuterly, to fly in waves or {ſparkles over ihe 


ſparkles or theets, attended with a loud noiſe, 

ied to water, Ct | 
38. S. the ſtroke occaſioned by fling- 
inz one body forcibly againſt another; a ſtroke 
made with a pen; a blow; a mixture of ano- 

r Hquor. 3 
pa ARD, 8. Jadraſtrigan, Sax.] a 
| covard; a perſon infamouſſy fearful. 

To DA'STARD, V. A. to terrify; to 
nec with fear. And daſtards manly ſouls 
yith hope and fear. Dryd. 

To DA/STARDIZE, V. A. to intimi- 
dete; to render cowardly with fear, _ 

Na 'STARDY, S. too great an affection 
ef, or liableneſs to fear. „ 

DATE, S. [datte, Fr. from datum, Lat.] 
the time or day in which a writing is figned 
a vritten 3 or an event happens; the time ap- 
qonted for a thing to be done; continuance; 
the [rvit of the palm-tree. 1 

To DATE, V. A. to ſet down the time in 
wich a thing is done, or writing per- 
formed, Co oe ET TT | 
DA'TELESS, Adj, without any fixed term 
ir period. | | . Ea 

DA'TIVE, S. [datif, Fr. dativas, Lat.] 
the caſe of a noun which ſignifies the. perſon 
to wnom any thing is given or done; as we 
have no caſes in Engliſh, this relation is gene 
nlly expreſſed by prefixing to before the noun, 
but after verbs of giving, the particle is omitted. 
In Law, ſuch executors as are appointed by a 
uge's decree, 8 | A 
TJoDAUB, V. A. [dauler, Fr.] to ſmear 
wih ſomething ſticking; to ſoil, or make 
dirty, Fisuratively, to paint coaxſely; to 
cher with ſomething which diſguiſes; to 


Play the hy pocrite. 


The infernal gloom; wickedneſs; | 


S. [deorling, Sax. ] a perſon. 


A. to mend holes by 
in imitation of the fabric of the 
9 


DART, S. (dard, Fr.] a ſmall lance or 


inrface or brim of a veſſel or bank ; tofly in 


) 8 3 | 
dier with ſomething gaudy ; to flatter groſs!y; 


D A W 

DAU'BER, S. one who ſoils or ſmears 2 
thing; a coarſe painter, | 4 
| DAVE/NANT, [Sir WILLIAM] was the 
ion of John Davenant, a citizen and tavern— 
keeper of Oxford, and was born in February 
1605, In 1624, he entered a member of 
that univerſity 3 but being more inclined to 
ja gay than ſedentary life, he did not remain 
long there, but rep:ire4 to court, and was 
made firſt page to Frances, ducheſs of Rich- 


mily of lord Brooke, und during bis 185 ing 
with this family, produced his fired tragedy 
called Albovino, icing of the Lombard, which 
was well received. 
Jonſon, he was appointed laurcat. As he 
was ſteafatt in his loyalsy to the king, he was 
accuſed by the parliament in 1641, of ſe*ucing 
the army from their authority, and attempting 


made him reſolve 1o place his ſafety in flight; 
but he was ſtopt at Feverſham, ſent to 
town, and committed to the care of a meſ- 
lenger. In July following, 
to ball, and «gain endeavourcd to avoid the 
troubles of the times, by withdrawing into 
France; but was ſeized in Kent, From this 
confinement he was ſoc! releaſed, and at laſt 
retired beyond ſea, After ſome time he re- 
turned to England, and was, by his old 


made lieutenant-general of his ordaance, 


4 


by the king, at the ſiege of Gloceſter 
the king's affairs becoming irretrievable, he 
once more lett the kingdom, and went to 
France, where he got into ſuch favour with 


the queen, that ſhe truſted bim with affairs 


of great importance. At the Reftoration, he 
had the patent of the Duke's company of 


theatre in Lincoln's Inn fields, with the 
Siege of Rhodes, written by himſelf, the 


ornamented with painted ſcenes, which were 
by him introduced, if not invented. His 


number. He died on April 17, 1688, anc 
was entered in Weſtminſter Abbey. On his 
grave ſtone was inſcribed, in imitation of Ben 
jonſon, this ſhort epitaph, „O rare Sir 
William Daven ent.“ 885 5 

| DAU/GHIER, S. [aavughtar, Goth. 
dohter, Sax. and Leut.] the female off-{pring 
Ot a man or woman, | 


rage, | | 
D4U/NTLESS, Adj. without feir, or 
diicouragem ent. ds 5 
DAU'NYTLESSNESS, S. a condition void 
of fear. | ; 


To DAWN, V. N, | degian, Sax. ] to 


grow light; to advance towards day, Figu- 


U4 


rativeiy, 


mond, and from thence he removed to the ſa- 


pon tie death of Ben 


to bring them over to that of the king. This 


he was admitted 


friend and patron the earl of Newcatlle, 


and in this capaciiy it is probable he behaved 
well, for in September 1643, he was knighted 
Bur 


comedians granted to bim; and opened the 
| Þoute being fively decorated, and the ſtage 


dramatic performances were ſevesteen in 


1 0 DAUNT, V. A. [ domter, Fr. damito, 
Lat.] to diſcourage 3 to damp a perion's cou- | 
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DEA 


Folively, to glimmer, or afford an obſcure 


Jight to the underſtanding z to give ſome indi- 


ration of greater and approaching ſplendor, 
DawWN, S. che firſt appearance of day or 
nieht.  Figuratively, a beginning. | 
Dax, S. { dzp, Sax. dag, Goth, dagh,! 
Belg. dag, Dan. deghes, Iber.] that ſpace of 
time wherein it is light; but a natural or 
tivil day is that ſpace of time wherein the 
| tarth performs one rotation on its axis, fo 
as its different parts ſhall ſucceſſively enjoy 
| the light of the ſun; this conſiſts of a pe- 
riod of 24 hours. Figuratively, an indefi- 


mite period of time commencing from the 


action mentio d. | | ak weak: 

DA'Y- BOOK, S. a book wherein tradeſ- 
men enter all the occurrences of the day, in 
the order they happen; called likewiſe a 
waſte-book. _ | | . 
DA VY-LABOUR, S. a portion of labour 
exacted of a perion every day, and implies the 
| Jeea of hardſhip and fatigue, 3 | 

 DA/Y-LABOURER, S. @ perſon who is 
| hired to work by the day; a hard-working 
and ſaving pirfun, | nd 


DEA 


| * "= | 

motion in a dead body is called ;..: ; 

Unactive, dull, applied to * Lady e 
eſs; 


Or 


8 neceſſity, cll | 


4 


Tafteleſs or vapid, applied to lj Unis. 
% A dead wall.“ Withered. 
prive a thing of any quality, da o ce 
1 | Neuterly to loſe any force 
DEA DLV, Adj, that which kills; my, 
DEA/DLY, Adv. in a manner reſemblin 
life. © The groanings of a deadly wounded 
fication of à word, implying very much; pr 


_ DA'YSMAN, S. a perſon choſen to de- 
termine or decide a diſpute or conteſt be- 
tween others. Neither is there any dayſ- 
man betwixt us.“ Job ix. 33. 5 
DA V- SPRING, S. the firſt appearance 
df light in the morning; the dawn; the day- 
Dres: e e 1 Het 
-, DA/Y STAR, S. the motning-ftar. © 80 
ſir ks the dy- Har in the ocean bed. Milt. 
Figuratively, the light ſhed by the day-far 
the light of the goſpel which is ſpread by 
Chriſt, the day-Har of righteouſneſs. © The 
day far mall rife in- your hearts. 2 Pet. 
1. 19. : Me Xe 2 
| DATIED, Adj. adorned and over-grown 
with dazies. Find out the pretticſt dazied 
et we can.” , ͤ ene f 
" To DA/ZZLE, V. A.  [duyfel, Belg} to 
"Hverpower the eyes, and injure the fight with 
too great a degree of light or ſplendor ; to be 

' Dverpowered, or Joſe the uſe of ſight-for a 
time, by too much hzht, or too grest an 
application to reading. | 
- DEAY/CON, S. [diacenus, 
From nevew, 


Lat, $:ax0y®-»,Gr. 
to miniſter to] a lower degree of 


clergy, ratheria novitiate, or ſtate of probation] 


For one year, after which a perſon is admitted 
into full orders, or ordained a prieſt, 
DEATCCONNESS, S. a female in the an- 
tient church, who adminiſtered ſuch offices 
to thoſe of her own ſex, which it was not de- 
cent for the men to do, ſuch as the baptiſm 
of adult women, Ec. V 
DEAD, Adj. [deod, Belg, dod, Dan. dau 
der, TM. dauthus, Goth. ] without, or deprived, 
of life, applied to thoſe perſons: whoſe ſouls 
are ſeparated from their bodies, Figufa— 
Yively, witnout ſenſe or motion; hence a deep 


| 61g1ouſly ; exceedingly, 
weary.” 


unaffecting; void of ardour or Warmth, « U. 
cold and dead does a prayer appear 2» Ali 
, l 
) liquote. 

habited, or not interſperſed With bouſ. 
" 0 5 

bough, or plant.” A du 

To DEAD, or DEADEN, v. 

a Or ſenſation Ff 
guratively, to make liquors vapid. bd. 
* ſpiritlefs. 9 Vaptd, taſteleſs 

DEA7D-LIF T, S. a preflin 
or exigence ; a laſt reſort, 
therous; mortal; inveterate. « Deadh 
mies to the Turks.“ Knolles, " 
the dead, ** Looked deadly pale.” 95 
Mortally, or in ſuch a manner as to deprive of 
man.“ ER. XXX. 24. Sometimes uſed jn 
familiar diſcourſe, only to enforce the Fen 
Though dud 
| Orrery. | ; 
DE A*'DNESS, S. want of warmth, an 


arduur, , Figuratively, languor, or faintaely 
Vapidneſs ; loſs of ſpirit, applied -to l. 
quors. | 


DEAD NET?/TLE, S. in Botany, a wee 
called likewiſe the archangel, 
DEAD RECK.ONING, 8 in Navigation, 
the conjecture mede by ſeamen of the pla 
where the ſhip is, by keeping an account 0 
her way by the log, by knowing the courle 
they have ſteered by the compaſs, and by 
rectifying all with an allowance for criſt 9 
leeway, without any obſervation of the ſun 
moon, or ſtais. „„ 
DEAF, Adi. [ Sex. doof, Belg. daub, Tent 
dow, Dan. daufur, Iſl ] wanting the ſenſed 
hearing, or having it greatly impairee, Hi 
guratively, regardleſs, unattentive, uſed wit 
to. | . 3 
To DEAF, or DEA'FEN, V. A. to 
prive of hearing. „ 
DEA/FLY, Adv, ¶ deaflic, Sax. ] withol 
any ſenſe of ſounds; imperfectiy heard. ,| 
DEA/FNESS, S. the ſtate of a perſon vi 
has entirely loſt, or has the ſenſe of bearil 
greatly impaired. Figuratively, intens 
or entire dilregard, _ fron Nee 
DEAL, S. [del, Sax. del, Belg. 6 
Goth, uole, Ruſſ. geil, Sclav. Corn. Dalm. 4 
Boh. ] a part, or portion; the office, ot fit 
tice of diſtributing cards to thoſe who art 
gaged in any. game; fir, or pine-w00d, i 
deyle, Belg. diel, Teut.  ,, 
To DEAL, V. A. [delan, Six dd 
Belg, dailgan, Goth. delate, Rull, li, bt 
diliti, Sclav. Pol.] to diſtribute, or dipot* 


feep, which imitates the want of tenſe and 


2 different perſons ; to ſcatter promiſcuoy 


6 


— 


DEA B29 
to give to ſeveral perſons in order, one after DE*ATH'S-MAN, 8, an executione?, _ | 
another; Neuterly, to tranſact bulineſs z to DEATH- WATCH, S. ſomething that is | 
trade; to act; to ſell; to be converſant in; fooliſhly reported to make a ticking noiſe in ( 
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to practiſe; to behave towards; to treat; ja wall, Sc. againſt the death of ſome friend; 3 i 
ſometimes to contend with, or approve, but is only a ſma}l inſet, &c, making a It | 

DEA'LER, S. one who trades in any par- noiſe like, the beating of a watch, deſcribed | 10 
teular commodity. 3 one who has to do with, |by Dr. Derham in the Philoſophical Tranſ- | | 1 
or practiſes any thing; one who diſtributes actions. It very much reſembles a louſe, both : 198 
cards. | | + fs ſin ſhape and colour; but is more nimble; 1 19 

DEALING, 8. practice; action; beha- is common in every houſe in the warm — 1 
viour; treatment; buſineſs ; or trade. months; but in the cold ſeaſon, hides itſelf 1 


DEAN, S. [deyen, Fr. degn, Dan. decanus, [in dry duſty places. | | . | 1 
Lat, from du, Gr. ten, becauſe at firſt al- To DEB AR, V. A. [from de and bar] to 110 
ways preſiding over ten prebendaries, or ca- hinder or reſtrain a perſon from the enjoyment 
nos, at leaſt} a perſon in collegiate churches [of a ching. PE 
or chapels, who is prefident of the chapter. To DEBA/RK, V. A. [ debarguer, Fr. ] to 

DE/ANERY, S. the government, authority, | come out of a ſhip upon ſhore, | 
revenue, or reſidence of e dean. 1 To DEBA“SE, V. A. to reduce from a 

DE/ANSHIP, S. the office of a dean; higher to a lower value; to adulterate metal 

DEAR, Adj; [ deore, dyre, Sax. deer, Belg. ] [or liquors by the addition of ſomething leſs 
an object of great love, and of warm aftec- valuable; to ſpoil, or render leſs perfect by 
tion; beloved. Figuratively, valuable; of [mean and unworthy additions. : 


high price, coftly'; ſcarce 5 not plentiful, | DEBA'SEMENT,, S. the act of debaſing, 
A dear year. [degrading or rendering a thing of leſs value 
DEAR, S. a word of fondneſs, implying | by the mixture of ſomething mean or worth- 
that the perſon is eſteemed as much as the leſs. ks Lot ork TODD 
greateſt rarity, valued as much as the moſth DEBAY/SER, S. the perſon who leſſens the 
coſtly purchaſe, and looked on as an object of | value of a thing by ſome mixture; one who 
the moſt intenfe love and affect ion. adulterates metals or liquors. 55 
DEAR-BOUGHT, Adj. purchaſed at aj DEBA/TABLE, Adj, that which may be 
| bigh rate; bought at too high a price. diſputed, or give occaſion for controverſy. 
DE/ARLING, or DARLING, S. der- DEBA/TE, S. [ delat, Fr. dibatto, Ital.] a 
ig, Sax.] a perſon careſſed with great [diſpute concerning the meaning, or the truth 
afeftion, * The reſt of Venus? dearlings.” |of any propoſition; a quarrel or conteſt. 
M__ EE; OG | To DEBA TE, V. A. debattre, Fr. dibat- 
 DFARLY, Adv. with great affection. tere, Ital.] to controvert, or diſpute; to pro- 
Ved with pay or buy, at a bigh price; at too|duce the arguments which may be brought +! 
peat a pee. {to ſupport any fide of a queſtion; to deliberate. WE | (| 
To DEARN, V. A. [dyrnan, Sax. to] DEBA/TEFUL, Adj. fond of diſpute or | 
hide] to mend holes in cloaths, ſo as to re- contradiction. Quarrelſome or contentious, | 
ſemble the fabric of the ſtuff, See DARN. | when applied to perſons, Conteſted, or occa- 
DEARNESS, S. fondneſs ; a warm or ſioning diſputes, when applied to things. 
great degree of affection; ſcarcity ; coſtlineſls;| DEBA'TER, S. a diſputant, or one fond 
a high, or too high a price, Jof diſpute, „„ © 
DEARTH, S. [from dear] ſcarcity 5 want; To DEBAU/CH, V. A. [debaucher, Fr. 
need; famine ; barrenneſss. AI Þdebaccbor, Ital.] to ſeduce a perſon, or prevail 
DEATH, S. [from death, Sax. daube, Iſl. on him to do ſomething amiſs ; to corrupt a 
dauibus, Goth,}] the departure of the ſoul perſon's morals, fo as to make him lewd; to - 
from the body; loſs of ſenfib{lity, motion, [corrupt by intemperance in meat or drink, 
and all the functions of animal life. Figu= | but eſpecially the latter. 
ratvely, the ſtate of the dead; murder, orf DEBAU'CH, S. intemperance in meat = 
depriving a perſon of life by violent and drink; lewdnefs. | * 
unlawful means; the cauſe of death,” _ 
DE'ATH-BED, S. the bed on which a 
perſon dies. | | | | 
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DEBAUCHEYE, S. [the c pronounced like 
an 5s, debauche, Fr.] a perſon given to intem- 
ES, 9 perance in drink, or lewdneſs. 8 
DEATH FUL, Adj. pregnant with death z] PRBAU/CHMENT, S. the act of cor- 
mortal; fatal; deſtructive. Irupting the morals of a perſon, whether it 

DEATHLESS, Adj, not ſubject to death; | reſpects temperance, or chaſtity . Debauch- 
M N. | e Ne Jae of nations. Tr. 

DEATHLIRKE, Adj. [deatblic, Sax.] re-} DEBENTURE, S. a writ or notę by 
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ſembling death, either in its horrors, or in| which a debt is claimed, 
its inſenſibility 


Ne. aibility, or motionleſs ftate. ] To DEBILITATE, v. A. [debilitatum, | 
4b THS-DOOR, S. Lua adov, Gr.] ſupine of debilito, Lat.] to deprive of ſtrength; 
; ear approach to death; on the brink or] to weaken, or render weak 
"PBS. LEO 9 DEZBILI. 
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DEC 
DEBILIT A!TION, S. the act of depriv- 


ing a perſon of flreag.ih,or rendering him weak. 

DEBVLITY, S. loſs of ſtrength 5 weak: 
neſs; want of ſtrength to bear any weight, or 
to accompliſh an uncertaking, | 


DEBONWAViR, Adj. | debornair, Fr.] lively ; 


affable ; genteel; civil; well-ored ; elegant; 
complaiianrt, 
DE ONAVRL 
gentee! air; civitly ſprightly. 
DEBT, S. [debitum, Lat, dette, Fr.] that 
which one perſon owes to another. op 
DEBT/OR, S. \deiror, Lat.] he that owes 
another money; one who has taken goods of 
another on truſt; that fide of an account 
which contains the articles which a perſon 
has had on truſt, | i ; 
_ DEBULLVTION, S. [debuilitio, Lat.] the 
bubbling of water over the ſides of the veſſel 
which contains it. 8 | 1 SE 2g 
DECA'DE, S. Iden, Gr.] a number a- 
mounting 10, or conſiſting of ten. | 
 DECA/DENCY, S. [decadence, Fr.] deczy, 
DICA/GON, S. from Ja and yore, 
Gr.] in Geometry, a figure having ten equal 
Gdes, and angles. TOE | 


Y, Adv. with an elegant or 


 D#/CALOGUE, S. [F:xan0y®-, Gr.] the 


Ten Commandments, given by God to Moſes, 
To DEC A/ Mp, V. N. ¶ decamper, Fr.] to 
ift a camp; to remove from a place. 
DECAMP/MENT, S. the act of moving 
from a place. J))%%%CCͥVCC0VÄCC V 
To DECAYNT, V. A. fdecanter, Fr. decan- 
to, Lat.] to pour liquor off gently. 
DECANTA'TION, S. [Fr.] the act of 
pouring liquor off the lees. 
DECA NT ER, S. a bot 
uſed to contain liquors. . | 5 
To DE'CAY, V. A. ¶ dechecir, Fr. from 
de and cado, Lat.] to loſe of its value, ſub- 
ſtance, ſtrength, or perfection; to be gradu- 
ally impaired. Actively, to impair; con- 
ſume gradually, or waſte the ſubſtance of a 
ein;; 
„DE CAF. | 
qualities, value, or perfection; the effects or 
marks of conſumption or decline; declenſion 
from proſperity, 5 5 
DRECA MV ER, S. that which cauſes decay. 
DEC E'ASE, S, ¶ deceſſus, Lat.] death; de- 


tle of white glaſs, 


To DECE'ASE, V. N. ¶ deceſſum, ſupine of 
. Cecedo, Lat.] to die. 5 
DE CET, S. [deceptio, Lat.] a means by 
| which a thing is paſſed upon a perſon for 
what it is not, as when falſhood is made to 
paſs for truth. A fraud; cheat; artifice; 
ſtratagem. „„ | | 
DECEITFUL, Adj. full of fraud or arti- 
ice; meaning different from what a perſon 
expreſſes 3 not to be confided in. Os 
DECEVTFULLY, Adv. in a fraudulent 
inſincere manner. "i 


fit or ſuitable; neat. 


8. 2 gradual loſs of ſubſtance, | 


| impoſed on, or in a miſtake; a cheat, fraud, 


pute, or event. 


ing off, In Botany, ſoon withering; not latte 


D'EC- 
| DECEFVABLE, Adj, ſubjeq 


to fraud or 1impoſture ; ſubject to, 
of, leading a perſon into an ©rror, 


or expoſed 
or capable 


DECEVVABLENESS, S. the offihiy 
being impoſe+ pon by falſe bete uin of 
To DECE/IVE, V. A. diceivois, . 
cip7o, Lat.] to make a perſc.; believe 10 0 
thing falle, or intended to his damage . "Ig 
to umpoſe on a perſon's credulity by al ol 

PEarances z to lead into an error or 11 
Figuratively, to diſappoint. | ite, 
DECE/IVER, S. one 
into a miſtake; one who impoſe; , | 
dulity of another. Figuraiively ys =" 
Nat es a perſon's expectations ho 
DECE MEER, S. [from decem. Ia 
the laſt or twelfth 1013 Ace * ws, 
ing to the modern compuratio 
tormerly the tenth, as its name Imports, the 
year then beginning in March, EY 
DECEM'PEDAL, Aoj, decem pedales Lat.! 
meaſuring ten feet. 1 e Re 
DECEM'VIRATE, 8. the detemvi 
among the Romans, were ten noblemen 
choſen to goyein the commonwealth, inſtead 
of two conſuls. . LD 
DE/CENCE, or DECENCY, S. f Ange fr 
decentia, Lat.] a method of acdrefs or aflion 
proper and becoming a perſon's ſex, charafter 
or rank, Figuratively, modeſty, (e Want of 
decency is want of ſenſe,” Roſcom. | 
| DECE'NNIAL, Aj, decennium, from di- 
gem, Lat. ten, and annus, Lat. a year] continy« 
ing the ſpace of ten years. N 
 DE'CENT, Ad 


S - n on Ui: a rare - ne 


who leads another 


© year, accord. 


) | decens, Lat.] becoming; 
DE/CENTLY, Adv. in a proper manner; 
conſiſtent with charadter, rank, or the rules 
of good-breeding. Figuratively, modeſtly. 
_ DECEPTIBVLITY, S. [from dzceptio, 
Lat.] li;bleneſs to be led into an error or mil- 
take; liableneſs to be impcſel on. 
. DECE/PT1BLE, Adj. liableto be deceived, - 
impoſed on, or led into an eo. 
DECE/P TION, S. [ deceptio, Lat.] the a& 
or means of impoſing on a perſon, or lead- 
ing him into an error; the ſtate of a perſoa 


or fallacy, by which a perſon ta 
be what it is not. 

DECE/PTIOUS. Adj, apt 
or lead a perſon into an error. 3 
DECE/PTORY, Adj. containing tbe 
means of impoſing on the credulity of a per- 
ſon; or of leading him into a miſtake, 
To DECVDE, V. A. I decido, Lat. decider, | 
Fr.] to put an end to, or terminate a dil- | 


kes a thing to 


to impoſe upon; 


DECI'DER, S. the perſon who determines 


a quarrel, or cauſe, _ : 5 
DECT DUOus, Asj. I deciduus, Lat.] fall- 


ing the whole year. 


\ © DECEITFULNESS, 8. the quality © 
impoſing on a perſon to his hurt. 


f 
4 


DECIYDUOUSNESS 8. ef to fill 


5p 

In Botany, the quality of fading or whale 
r. | Ie 

9 7 AL, Adj. [decimus, Lat, the 
tenth] numbered, multiplied, or encreaſing 
by tens. Decimal arithmetic, is that which 
by decimal fractions; a decimal 
fraftion, is that whoſe denominator is never 
expreſſed, but is always underſtood to have 
a” 57 cyphers as there are decimals, 
figures and unity, or 1 beſides; thus, 


wiſe; a ſelection of every tenth ſoldier, by 
lot, for puniſhment, in a general mutiny. 

To DECVPHER, V. A. [dech/frer, Fr.] 
to explain a thing written in cyphers, Figu- 
ratively, to deſcribe, or give a characteriſtical 
revreſentation of a thing; to unfold; to un- 
myel. . To decipher a perplexed affair“. 

DECI'PHERER, S. one who explains any 
thing written in cyphers. | L 

DECFSION, S. the determination of a diſ- 
pute, or difference; the reſult of an event. 

DECUSIVE, Adj. having the power of de- 
teimiuing a difference; or ſettling the reſult 

of an event that is uncertain, #3 
DECISIVELY, Adv. in a concluſive man- 
ner, ſo as to put an end to a diſpute, or to 
determine the fate of an undertaking. | 

DECIVSIVENESS, S. the power of deter- 
mining any difference, or ſettling any event. 

 DECVSORY, Adj. able to determine or 
put beyond diſpute, | | 


Jo DECK, V. A. [decken, Belg. and Teut,] 
to cover by way of ornament, © To deck with 
clouds th* uncolour'd ſky.” Par. Loft, To 
adorn with dreſs ; to embelliſh. IS 
DECK, S. [declen, Dan, to cover] the 
floor of a ſhip, © es 
bkC KER, S. a dreſſer; one who adorns ; 
one who covers a table, or lays a cloth. 
To DE/CLAIM, V. A. ¶ declaimer, Fr. de 
- lm, Lat.] to ſpeak in a florid manner, like 
an orator, or rhetorician;z to ſpeak much a- 
beinſt a thing; to run a thing down, uſed 
with againſt. 15 88 „ 
_ DECLA'TMER, S. one who makes a florid 
peech in order to fire the imagination, 'or 
move the paſſions ; an orator. | 
 DECLAMAITION, S. [declamatio, Lat.] 
a florid or rhetorical diſcourſe addreſſed to 
the paſſions, Figuratively, an oſtentatious 
display of rhetoric or oratory, FS 
UECLA'MATOR, S. [Lat.] one who 
ſpeaks againſt a thing, perſon, or opinion ; 
a" orator ; a rhetoriciag. © This generous: 
decliamator,” Tatler, No. 56. 3 
e rob, Adj. | declamatoire, 
te ECamatortus, Lat, ] relating to the practice 
ot declaiming; treated in the manner of a 


rhetorician ; anneal; 3 
an ; appealing to the paſſions; mere. 
ly rhetorical flu. 8 * 


DECLARABLE, Adj. that which may 


be declare; capable of proof. This is 
declarable from the beſt writers.“ Brown. 

DECLARA'TION, S. [Fr.] the diſco- 
very of a thing by words; explanation ; 
affirmation, In Law, the ſhewing forth or 
laying out an action perſonal in any ſuit; 
actions. 


ing proclamation; expreſs, | 
 DECLA\RATORILY, Adv. in the form 


„ | | 
DECLA/RATORY, Adj. expreſſive ; af- 


firmative. 


% 


any cauſe or opinion openly, 


thing known, 


to the ſea.” Burnet, In Grammar, the 
thing. | 


it ſtands for. A declinable noun. | 


deſcent ; a change from a more to a leſs per- 


lique direction; variation from a fixed point, 


ftar from the equator, either north or ſouth, 
noun through all its vrious terminations, 
the plane and the prime vertical circle, if 
counted from eaſt to weſt, or between the 
north or ſouth, | l 
DECLINA'TOR, or DECLINATORY, 
of planes. 
cliner, Fr.] to bend or lean downwards. Fi- 
guratively, to go aſtray; to ſhun or avoid. to 


do a thing; to fink ; to be impaired ; to de- 


to elude the force of an argument ; to men» 
tion all the different terminations of a decli- 


nable ward, 


DECLINE, 


ſometimes uſed both in perſonal and real 


DECLA/RATIVE, Adj. explaining ; mak- 


of a declaration; in a decretory form; ex- 


To DECLA/RE, V. A. [ declaro, Lat.] de- 
clarer, Fr. ] to explain, or free from obſcurity. 
©« To declare this a little, we muſt aſſume, 
that, Sc. Boyle, To make known; to ma- 
nifeſt ; to publiſh, or proclaim j to eſpouſe 


DECLA'RER, S. one who makes any 


DECLE/NSION, S. [declinaiſen, Fr. decli= 
| 2atio, Lat.] a gtedual decay, or decreaſe from 
a greater degree of ſtrength or power. to 
a leſs; deſcent; declination or declivity. 
© The declenſion of the land from that place 


variation or change of the laſt ſyllable of a ; 
{noun, whilſt it continues to ſignify the ſame 


DECLYNABLE, Adj. having a variety of 
endings, according to the different relations 


' DECLINA/TION, S. ſdeclinatio, Lat.] 
fect tate ; decay; the act of bending down. 


&« A declination of the head.” A variation 
from a perpendicular, or right line; an ob- 


: o_ . : 
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ſuch as that of the needle from the north. 
In Aftronomy, the diſtance of the ſun or a 


In Grammar, the inflexion, or declining a 


Declination of a plane, in Dialing, is an arch 
of the horizon, comprehended either between 


meridian and plane, if reckoned from the 


S. an inſtrument uſed ia dialling, to determine 
the declination, reclination, and inclination 


— : 


To DE!CLINE, V. N. ¶declino, Lat. 1 
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DECLINE, S. decay, owing either to 


age, time, diſeaſe, or other cauſes, 
DECLYVITY, S. [declizus, Lat.] the gra- 


| 


dual deſcent of a hill, or other eminence, * 
_ + DECLVYVOUS, Ag. [declivus, Lat.] gra- 
dually deſcending. | . 
To DECO CT, V. A. I decoctum, ſupine of 
decoqueo, Lat.] to prepare for uſe by boiling. 
In Pharmacy, to boil in water, ſo as to draw 
out the ſtrength or virtue of a thing; to boil 
till it grows thick ; to ſtrengthen by boiling, 
DECO/CTIBLE, Adj. that which may be 
boiled, or may be prepared by boiling. 
DECOY/C'TION, S. [decefum, Lat. ] the at 
of boiling any thing to extract its virtues, 
Figuratively, the trained - liquor of a plant, 
or other ingredient, boiled in water. 
DECOCTURE, S. a preparation or ſub- 
| Nance formed from boiling ingredients in wa- 
rer, ET „ 
 _ DECOLLAY/TION, S. decollatio, Lat.] the 
act of beheading, 7 
 DECOMPOYSITE,A 
| compounded a ſecond time; compounded of 
a thing already compounded, _ Es 
ECOMPOSFTION, S. [See DECOM- 
POSITE] che act of compounding things; 
which were compounded yefore, 25 
To DECOMPOUND, V. A. [ decompans, 
Lat.] to compoſe of things already compound- 
ed to compotind a fecond time; to form by a 
| ſecond cofnpolition” "oo 
| ' DECOMPOU/ND, Adj. compoſed of 
Words, things, or ideas already compounded ; 
compounded a ſecond time. | 
To DECO/RATE, V. A. | decoratum, ſu- 
pine of decoro, Lat.] to-ſet off or adorn wil. 
_ ornaments, - SI 
- DECOR A'TION), 
thing which, by being added, 
grace end beauty to another. 
DE /CORATOR, S. one 
embelliſhes. EN} 1 MP 
 DF/COROVUS, Adj. [decorus, Lat. | ſuit- 
able, or agreeable to the character, dignity, 
or perfections of a perſon or thing; becom- 


To DECO'RTICATE, v. A. [decertica- 


| 


N, S. an ornament, or a 
gives both 


who adorns or 


_ 


tum, ſupine of decortico, Lat. | to diveft or| 


ſtrip off the bark or huſk ; to peel. 
\  DECORTICATION, S. the act o 
ping a thing of its bark or huſk. | 
DECO RUM, S. [Lat.] a behaviour pro- 
per or fultable to the character and abilities 
of a perſon, conſiſting likewiſe of a due ob- 
ſervance of the eſtabliſhed rules of politeneſs 
and gracefulneſss _ . 


Io DECO y, v. A. [oey, Belg. a cage} 


to lure or intice into a cage ; to draw into a 


a ſnare. Figurativel 
lurements. | 
DECO/ V, S. a place adapted for drawing 
wild fow! into ſnares. Figuratively, allure 


Y, to ſeduce a perſon by 


| 


dj. [decompoſitus, Lat.]. 


{ceaſe to crackle or make a noiſes 


| 


f Arip- 


DEC 


is one that is bred or tr 
into a ſnare. 


ained to bring they 


To DECRE'ASE, V. N. I decreſco, Lat . 
2 5 r.] to gr" ang Ca in — 
weight, force, or hulk; to diminiſh. Age. 
ly, to make leſs. ener 
DECRE/ASE, S. the ſtate of growine left. 
decay. In Aſtronomy, the N the el 
made in the face of the moon from its 100 
till it returns to full again. | ; 
To DECREE, v. N. [decretum, Lat, 4. 
cret, F r.] to eſtabliſh by law; to reſolye. Ac. 
tively, to aſſign or diſpoſe of a thing by Jay, 
DECREE, S. decret, Fr. decretum, Lat.] 
a law ; an eftabliſhed rule. In Law, the de. 
termination of a ſuit. In Canon Law, an er. 
dinance eſtabliſhed by the pope, by and with 
the advice of the cardinals aſſembled in coun- 
eil, without application from any perſon, 
\ DECRE'MENT, S. [decrementum, lat.] 
the fate of becoming leſs ; the quantity loft 
by decay. | 5 
N Adj. [decrepitus, Lat. waft- 
ed, worn out, and enfeebled by age; 1 | 
laſt ſtage of decay.' 1 9 de 
To DECRE/PITATE, V. A. [dergs, 
Lat. to calcine ſalts on the fire, till they 


9 


DECREPITA/TION, S. the crackling 
noiſe made by ſalt, when put over a fte ina 
A WS 
_ DECRF/PITNESS, or DECRFE/PITUDF, 
S. the weakneſs attending old age; the lat 
ſtage of decay, _ | 7 
_ DECRE'SCENT, Part. [ decreſcens, Lat.] 
becoming leſs ; in a ſtate of decay. by 
DECRE TAL, Adj. I decretum, Lat. ap- 
pertaining, belonging, or relating to a decree. 
A decretal epiſile, is that which the pope de- 
crees either by himſelf, or by the advice of 
cardinals, on his being conſulted thereon by 
ſome particular perſon, 
DECRE TAL, S. a letter or reſtrict of the 
pope, by which ſome point in the ecclefiaſtt- 
cal law is ſolved or determined; a book of de- 
crees or laws. Il 5 
DECRE/TIST, S. one who ſtudies or pto- 
feſſes the knowledge of the decretals, 
DECRE'TORY, Aj. judicial; final; de- 
13 232 0 . . 
ciſive ; critical, or that time in which ſome 
definitive event will happen. 0 
DECRUIAL, S. [from decry, the endeavour- 
ing to leſſen any thing in the efteem of the 
public; cenſure ; condemnation, = __ 
To DE/CRY, V. A. ¶ deſcrier, Fr.] tocen- 
ſure, blame, or inveigh againſt a thing; 0 
endeavour to leſſen the eſteem the public his 
to a thing, WE Ee 
DECU'MBENCE, or DECUM/BENCY, 
S. [decuml ens, particip. of decumbo, Lat. the 
act or poſture of lying down. © They lie not 
down, and enjoy no decumbence at all.“ Brown. 
DECUM/BITURE, S. the time at whit 


h 


ment; temptation z a ſnare, A decoy-duck, 


a perſon takes to his bed in a diſeaſe, 1 
| Tok 5 Aſirologyy 


D E E | 

g ſcheme of the heavens, by which 
n of a perſon's recovery or death 
: oe aiſcoyered from the time of his firſt 
whey to his bed. If her eye buc akes or 

e its decumbiture ſhe takes. Dr 4. 
DE/CUPLE, Adj. [decuplus, Lat. ] tenfold ; 

| mber repeated ten times. 25 
% c Kl x, 8. 5 ] an officer 
the command of ten perſons. 
oo OUR 510k, = [decurſus, Lat.] the act 
ing or flowing down. 55 
e cb TA TON „8. the act of cutting 

ſhortening. ä a 

_ DECU/SSA'TE, V. A. [decuſſatum, ſu- 
pine of decuſſo, Lat. ] to interſect, or croſs at 
ue Ss A/ rlox, S, the act of croſſing, 
or the ſtate of being croſſed at right angles ; 
the point in which two lines croſs each other. 
To DEDICATE, V: A. [dedicatum, ſu- 
fine of dedico, Lat.] to devote, appropriate, or 
let a thing aſide for divine uſes. Figuratively, 


| poſe; to inſcribe to a patfon. 
DEDICATED, Part. or Adj. dedicatus, 


ule, 5 : 3 
| DEDICA'TION, S. the act of conſecrating 
| or appropriating ſome place or thing ſolely to 


patron, and prefixed before his work, _ 
DEDICA/TOR, S, one who aſcribes a work 


to a patron, | 


ing to, or in the ſtile of a dedication, | 
DEDUTION, S. | deditio, Lat. | the act of 
| ſurrendering to an enemy. © It was not a 
complete conqueſt, but rather a dedition,” 
Hale. | | | ; | 
To DE/DUCE, V. A. [deduco, Lat.] to 
deſcribe in a continual or connected ſeries, ſo 
| that one thing ſhall introduce another; to in- 
fer by reaſon from certain propoſitions, which 
TF... ĩͤ v | 
DEDU/CEMENT, S. that which is col- 
lefted or inferred from any premiſes, 
DEDU/CIBLE, Adj. to be inferred or diſ- 
| covered from principles laid down. 3 
DEDU'CIVE, Adj. performing the act of 
deduction; inferriag or collecting from prin- 
ciples or propoſitions already laid down. 
ToDEDUCT, v. A. [ deductum, ſupine of 
deduce, Lat.] to ſubtract, or take away, _ 
DEDU/CTION, S. a conſequence or infe- 
rence drawn by reaſon from ſome principles 


away from any ſum or number, SW. 
DEDU'CTIVE, Adj. that which may be 


down or premiſed. 


DEDU/CTIVELY, Adv. by way of infe- 
rence, or collecting one truth from another, 


| DEED, S. [deed, Sax. daed, Belg.] an ac- 


to appropriate peculiarly to a deſign or pur-| 


| Lat.] appropriated or devoted to a particular] 
divine uſes ; the addreſs of an author to his 


DEDICA/TORY, Adj. compoſing, belong - 


| laid down; that which is ſubtracted or taken| 


| deduced or inferred from any propoſition laid | 


DEF 

[| DEEDY/LESS, Adj. unactive; without do- 
ing any thing, g b 

To DEEM, V. N. [part. deemed, formerly 
dempt ; from deman, S x. domgan Goth. dee- 
nan, Belg. g. dæme, Iſl.] to judge; to think; 
to determine on due confideration, ; 

DEEM'STER, S. [from deem] a judge, 
Mill uſed in Guernſey and Jerſey, * 
DEEP, Adj. [ Aeop, deope, Sax. diep, Belg.] 


from its ſurface, Applied to ſituation, low; 


face downwards. F iguratively, piercing far; 


far from the entrance. Deep ambuſh'd in 
her filent den.” Dryd. Not to be diſcover- 


ed at firſt fight; not obvious. The ſenſe 


Dark, applied to colours. Exceſſive, * Deep 


plied to ſounds, 


ſtilleſt part thereof; midnight. 8 
To DEE PEN, V. A. to fink far below the 


cloud; to make a ſhade darker. To increaſe 
the dolefulneſs of a ſound. 3 


rowfully ; profoundly; with a great degree 
of ſorrow, melancholy, or ſadneſs, when uſed 


gree ; exccilively ; vaſtly, 
DEEP-MOU/THED, Adj. having a hoarſe 
loud voice, or uttering a hollow, loud ſound, 


from the ſurface downwards. | 

DEER, 8. [ deer, Sax, diur, Dan. dyr, Iſt, 
thier, Teut. Jug, Gr.] ia Natural Hiftory, a 
claſs of animals, the males of which have 


{their heads adorned with branching horns, 


and are kept for hunting; when killed, their 


various. 


ſtroy; ruin; to disfigure. 


DEFA'CEMENT, S. the act of disfigur- 
def 1cement, „„ 


ſigures any thing. e 2 
DEFAVLANCE, S. [ defaillance, Fr.] fai- 
lure 3 miſcarriage; diſappointment, © The 
authors of that unhappy defailance.” Glanv. 
Not in uſe, EIN 


to take away or abridge part of a perſon's' 
penſion or ſalary. Moſt commonly applied ta 
money affairs. - | 


I "4, or thing done; an exploit ; written evi- | 
ence of any legal act; fact ; reality, | 


ment of any cuſtomary allowance. 


that which has length meaſured downwards 


below the ſurface, or meaſured from the ſur- 


lies deep.“ Locke, Sagacious, penetrating, _ 
profound, learned. He's meditating with + 
two dep divines.“ Shakſp. Artful, grave. 
poverty.“ 2 Cor. viii. 2. Baſs, or grave, ap- 
DEEP, S. [diepte, Belg. a whirlpool] the 
fea, Joined to night, the moſt advanced and 


ſurface. Applied to colours, to darken; to 


DEE/PLY, Adv. to a great diſtance below 
the ſurface; with great ſtudy, application, 
and penetration, oppoied to ſuperficially, Sor- 


with words expreſſing grief, In a high de- 


DEE/PNESS, S. diſtance or ſpace meaſured . 


fleſh is called veniſon, and their ſpecies ara 


To DE'FACE, v. A. [defaire, Fr.] to de- 


ing. The image of Gop is purity, and the 
DEFA/CER, S. one who deſtroys, or dic. | 


To DEFA'LCATE, [defalquer, Fr. from 
falx, falcis, Lat. a fickle} to cut, or lop off; 


DEFALCA/TION, s. diminution ; abridg- 
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fFruſtrate; to.diſappoint. | 


DEF 


To DE/FALK, V. A. [from defalcate] to 
fop or cut off; to abridge. | 
D EFAMA/TION, S. the uttering of re- 
proachful ſpeeches, or reproachful language 
of any one, with an intent to leſſen his cha- 
ractet, and deſtroy his reputation. | 

DEFAMA'TORY, Adj. tending to leſſen 
the character, or ruin the reputation of another, 
To DE'FAME, V. A. | from de and fama, 
Lat. fame or reputation] to utter words againſt 
a perſon or thing, with an intent to leſſen his 
reputation, or render it infamous. | | 

DEFA/MER, S. one who aſſerts things 
| Injurious to the reputation of another, with 
an intention to render him infamous. 
DEFAU/LT, S. [defaut, Fr.] omiſſion of 

what ought to be done; neglect; fault. 
TO DEFAULT, V. A. to fail; or not 


perform ſomething promiſed or contracted; 


to forfeit by breaking a contract. . 
DEFEASANCE, S. [defaiſance, Fr.] the 
act of annulling or rendering a contract void. 
DEFF/ASIBLE, Adv. from defaire, Fr.] 
that which may be annulled, abrogated, ſet 
afide, or made voilic. | 
DEFE/ AT, S. [from defaire, Fr.] the over- 
throw of an army; an act of deſtruction; 
deprivation. Ws | Es 
To DEFF/AT, V. A. [from the noun] to 
beat or overthrow an army. Figuratively, to 


DEFE/ATURE, S. [from de and feature] 
the act of disfiguring or ſpoiling the features 
of a perſon. Time's deformed hand hath 
written ſtrange defeatures on my face.“ Sbak. 
To DE'FECATE, V. A. | defzcatum, ſu- 
pine of defœco, Lat.] to purge or clear liquors 
from dregs or foulneſſes. Figuratively to clear 
truth from any thing which renders it obſcure, 
to purify from any groſs mixture, to brigh- 
J...... OD | 1 
DE/FECATE, Adj. [ defecatus, Lat. ] elear- 
| ed, or purified from lees or foulneſſes. | 
DEFECA/TTION, S. the act of clearing or 
purifying from lees or foulneſss. 
 DF/FECT, S. [defeFus, Lat. ] the abſence 
of ſomething which a thing ought to have; 
failing; want; a miſtake or error, applied to 
the underſtanding. A fault, applied to moral 
conduct. . „ : 

To DEFE'CT, V. N. [| defectum, ſupine of 
 Reficio, Lat.] to be deficient, os 
DEFECTIBL'LITV, S. a ſtate of failing; 
deficiency; imperſection. The defectibility 
of the connection.“ Hale. 


 DEFEOTIBLE, Adj. imperfect; deficient ; | 


wanting in ſomething which a thing ought to 

N „ 

+ DEFECTION, S. [defe#io, Lat. | failure; 

apoſtacy; rebellion, or abandoning one's duty 

to a king or ſtate, 353 
DEFEC'TIVE, Adj. [defeFivus, Lat, ] not 

having all the qualities or powers which are 

requiſite ; faulty; blameable. Defective nouns 


means of repulſing; unable to refs, 
fendre, Fr.] 


ended fruit.“ 
juſtify. 


or perſon againſt an enemy; one who endes. 


or verbs, in Grammar, are ſuch as have not 


DEF 
ſome eaſes, numbers, perſ; 
moods, I . 5 F 925 teaſe, 

DEFEC/TIVENESS, S. wantin 
which a perſon or thing ought 
__ of 8 1 

'NCE, S. [defenſe, Fr. d- 
the method uſed to Feber berufe 
attack of an enemy; guard; protecfon; f. 
curity; reſiſtance; vindication; juſtifcatio K 
or the reply made by a perſon, in other 6 
clear himſelf from a crime laid to his «3g 

DEFE/NCELESS, Adj. deditute of fr 


To DEFEND, V. A. I defend, Lat, 4, 
| to protect; to ſupport ; to 
ſecure; to forbid, © His tafte of that G. 

Par . Laſt. To vindicate or 


DEFE'NDABLE, Adj. that which mu 
be maintained or ſecured againſt the tack 
of an enemy; that which may be undicgtel 
or juſtified. 1 „ 

DEFE/NDANT, S. he that endeavours to 
beat off an enemy, or to hinder a place (ron 
falling into his hands. In Law, the perſon 
who is proſecuted or ſued,  _ 

DEFE/NDER., S. one who protects a ple 


6 ſomethi 
to have; 


vours to anſwer the objections raiſed apainſ 
any truth or doftrine, 
DEFENSA“TIVE, S. that which is made 
uſe of to ſecure a perſon or place againſt the 
attack of an enemy; defence; guard, In 
Surgery, a bandage or plaſter to ſecure a woun? |} 


from outward-violence. | Les 
DEFEN'SIBLE, Adj. capable of reſins 
an enemy; vindicating from any crime or al- 
perfion, e = 
DEFE'NSIVE, Adj. [defenfif, Fr.] only 
proper for defence.  - 
DEFE/NSIVELY, Adv. in ſuch a manner 
as to guard againſt the defigns or attacks of 
an enemy. „ 
To DEF ER, V. N. [deferro, Lat.] to put 
off to another time; to delay, 
DE/FERENCE, S. [Fr.] regard or reſpect 
paid to rank, age, or ſuperior talents; com- 
plaiſance; ſubmiſſion” 


DEFVANCE, S. [ deſfance, Fr.] a chil [ 
lenge or call upon a perion to make good at zn 
accuſation; a contem ptuous diſregard, wh 

DEFI'CIENCE, or DEFICIENCY, 8. / 
[deficio, Lat.] the want of ſomething which 5 
a perſon or thing ſhould have; an imperfec- [ 
tion; failure; or defect. : the 

DEFVCIENT, Adj. [deficiens, Lat.] in- pro 
perfect. Deficient verbs or nouns. See It | 
FECTIVE. Deficient numbers, in Arithme- 40 
tic, are thoſe whoſe aliquot parts, being ad- thi 
ed together, make leſs than the integer di | 
number itſelf, thus 1, 2, 4, Which are pas the 
of 8, make only 7. . of 
DE/FIER, S. a challenger; a contemner; flo 
one who dares a perſon to make good 4 col 


charge. 


* 


c 
To DE 


| giſtinguiſh it from. every thing of the ſame 


Te DEFLOUR, v. A. [d:forer, Fe. ] to 


DEF 


| LE, V. A. [afylan, Ssx.] to 
** 3 fork, bi; Las impure; — 
rende e; to be guilty of any fin againſt the 
- of the marriage bed, or the chaſtity of 
Lain : to commit any crime that ſhall ſul- 
5 cter. : | 
21 LE, V. N. [deffiler, Fr.] to march 
in files, applied to an army. 
o LE, p [deffile Fr.] a narrow paſs 
where few men can march abreaſt, _ 
DET“LEMENT, S. that which renders a 
thing foul or [naſty ;3 that which pollutes or 
corrupts the virtue of a perſon, 8 
DEF “LER, S. one who pollutes the chaſtity 
of a perſon 3 one who acts inconſiſtent with 
the purity. or ſacredneſs of a perſon or thing. 
DEFINABLE, Adj. [ from define] that 
which may be defined; that which may be 
certained. „ „ 
ler DEPINE, . A. [ definer, Fr. definio, 
Lat,] to explain a thing or word by the enu- 
meration of its properties or qualities, ſo as to 


EVER, S. a perſon who explains the 
nature of a thing or word by enumerating all 
its properties, ſo as to diſtinguiſh it from all 
athers of the ſame kind. LY 
DEFINITION, S. [Fr. definitio, Lat.] an 
enumeration of all the ſimple ideas of which 
z complex word or idea conſiſts, in order to 
difinguiſh, aſcertain, or explain its nature. 
A nominal definition, is that which explains the 
ſenſe or fignification of a word, A real defini- 
tion, is an enumeration of the principal attri- 
butes of a thing, in order to explain its na- 
ture. In Rhetoric, a ſhort explanation of a 
thing. „„ 8 hs. 
DEFINITIVE, Adj. [ definitivus, Lat.] ex- 
preſs; poſitive; deciſive; free from ambi- 
guity, doubt, or uncertainty. „ 
DEFVNITIVELY, Adv. in a poſitive, ex- 
preſs, or deciſive manner. | 
_ DEFINITIVENESS, S. deciſiveneſs ; or 
a ſtate free from ambiguity or doubt. _ 
DEFLAGRABILITY, S. [from deflagro, 
Lat.] the quality of taking fire and burning 
entirely away. | VN 
DEFLAGRA/TION, S. [deflagratio, Lat.] 
in Chemiſtry, the act of ſetting fire to a thing, 


which will burn till it is entirely conſumed. 
To DEFLE/CF, V. N. [defleo, Lat.] to] 


turn aſide from its true direction; to bend. 

DEFLE'CTION, S. from deflectio, Lat.] 
the act of deviating or turning aſide from its 
Proper courſe, point, or direction. | 

DEFLE/XURE, 8. [from deflectio, Lat. 
a bending downwards ; the act or ſtate of a 
thing turned afide, es e 

DEFLOR A/TION, S. I Fr. d. floratus. Lat. 
the att of deflouring, or violating the chaſtity 
of a virgin, Figuratively, a ſelection of the 


towers or Moſt valuable parts of a thing or 


collection. 


DEC 
violates a virgin by acts of immodeſty. Figu- 


thing. | | 
DEFLOU'RER, S. a raviſher; or one who 
violates the chaflity of a virgin. | 
DEFLU/XION, S. [defluxio, Lat.] from 
defluo, Lat.] the act of flowing down. 
DEFOE/DATION, S. defedus, Lat.] the 
act of rendering foul or filthy. 
DEFORCE/MENT, [from de and force] 
in Law, the act of with-holding land or tene- 
ments from the right owner. 


thing; to make diſagreeable to the ſight. 


the act of TIpoiling the ſhape or beauty of a 
thing, or making it diſagreeable to the ſight. 


| DEFO'RMED, Ac. [ deformis, Lat.] void 


of ſymmetry of parts, ſtraightneſs of ſhape, 


or pleaſingneſs of appearance; disfigured z 
crooked, e 


beauty, gracefulneſs, or regularity. Figura- 


perfection and obedience. 5 


one that overcomes or drives out by force. 


falſe appearance, fraud, or trick. | 
DEFRAU/DER, S. a perſon who deprives 
another of what belongs to him, by ſome 
trick, or falſe appearance. = 


pay or diſcharge expences. 


Shak, Dextrous. © So deft at his new mi- 


ner. Deftly tune the reed.“ Gay. 


expire. | 
DEFU/NCT, S. one who is dead, 


to fight; to treat with contempt. 


„ 


ratively, the leaving of a moral conduct for 
an immoral one; meanneſs, whereby a perſon 
loſes all ſenſe of the dignity of his nature, 


irom the reputation or virtues of one's an- 
ceſtors ; to fink from a noble to a baſe ſtate, 
To grow wild or baſe, applied to vegetables, 


like one's anceſtors in virtues ; unworth 
an 3 


| corrupted ; having loſt its value, or the diſtin- 
guiſhing properties of its ſpecies, 


ratively, take away the beauty or grace of a 


To DEFO'RM, v. A. [deforms, Lat.] to 
disfigure, or ſpoil the beauty or ſhape of any 


DEFOR MA/TION,  S. [deformatio, Lat.] 
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 DEFO/RMEDLY, Adv, in an ugly man- 
Jer. da . 1 5 \ 

DEFO/RMITY, S. [deformitas, Lat. | the 
appearance of a thing which has loſt its 


tively, deviation from the ſtandard of moral 
DEFOY/RSER, S. ¶ forceur, Fr.] in Law, 


To DEFRAUD, V. A, [ defraudo, Lat.] 
to deprive a perſon of his property by ſome 


To DEFRA/Y, V. A. [defrayer, Fr.] to 


EFT, Adj. [ deft, Sax. ] neat; handſome 4 
| ſpruce; proper. That's the defteſt way.“ 
niſtry,” Dryd. Sprightly ; nimble; active. 
“My cur, Tray, plays defteſt feats.” Gay. 

{ DEFTLY, Adv. in a neat or ſkilful man- 


DEFU/NCT, Adj, [defunfus, Lat. ] dead; 


To DE FV, V. A. [defier, Fr.] io challenge 


DEGE'NERACY,, S. ¶ degeneratio, Lat.] | 
| the acting unworthy of one's anceſtors. Figu- 
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To DEGENERATE, V. N. ſdegeneratum, 
ſupine of degenero, Lat. degenerer, Fr.] to fall 


DEGENE RATE, Adj. [degener, Lat.] un- 
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_ whereby a perſon has loſt the dignity or. vir- | 
tues of his anceſtors, or a thing its excellen- | 
_ cies ; depravity. . 


a tate of excellence to one of leſs worth; 


| Fr.] to unglue, to ſoften. 


gluing or ſoftening. 


deprive a perſon of any office, or dignity z to 
leſſen the value of a thing. | 


an interval in kinſhip, from whence nearneſs 
or remoteneſs of blood are computed. In 


concords. The different orders or claſſes of 
the angelic bodies. In the Univerſity, a dig- 


erciſes required by the ſtatues, which entitles 
them to certain privileges, precedence, &c, | 
By DEGREE:S, Adv, gradually, 
To DEHO RT, V. A. [ debortor, Lat.] to 
diſſuade, to adviſe to the contrary, 


cædo, Lat. to flay | the crime of mutdering a 
_ deity or god, applied only to the death of our 
bleſſed Saviour. pos | 3 
To DFJECT, V. A. [dejectum, ſupine of 
dejicio, Lat.] to caſt down, or render ſorrow- 
ful, or melancholy. 


ment; mournful ; melancholy, | 


ful, or mournfu! manner. 


ſome great loſs or diſappointment, | 
DEJEC/TION, 8. a lowneſs of ſpirits, 


r ao 
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| DET] 
DEGE/NERATENESS, 8. corruption, 


DE GENERATION, 8. a deviation from 
the virtues of one's anceſtors; a ſinking from 


changing or loſing the properties of its kind. 
To - DEGLU'TINATE, V. A. [dagluer, 


DEGLU'TINATION, S. the act of un- 
DFECLUTICTION, S. | deglutio, Lat.] the 
act or power of ſwallowing. _ | | 

DEGRADATION, S. [Fr.] the act of 
depriving a man of any office, employ, or dig- 
nity. Figuratively, depravation, or a change 
from a more perfect and honourable to a low 
and mean ſtate, In Painting, the leſſening: 
and confuſing of the figures in a picture or 
landſkip, as they would appear to the eye at a 
ſuppoſed diſtance. _ 1 e 
To DEGRA'DE, V. A. [ degrader, Fr.] to 


DEGREE, S. [degre, Fr. from gradus; 


Lat. quality, rank, condition, or dignity, 


Rate or condition of a thing, which may be 


either heightened or lowered, increaſed or di- 
| miniſhed ; meaſure; proportion; or quantity. 
In Geometry, the 360th part of the circum- 

ference of a circle, In Chemiſtry, a greater | 


or leſs intenſeneſs of heat. In Canon Law, 
Mufic, the little intervals which compoſe the 


nity Or title conferred on perſons who are of a 
certain ſtanding, and have performed the ex- 


DEHORTA'TION, S. a diffuaſion ; argu- 


ment uſed to keep a perſon from aſſenting to 
any doctrine, or from committing any action. 


. DEVCIDE, S. {from deus, Lat. God, and 


DEJE/CTEDL, Part. or Adj. [dejefzs, Lat.] 
caſt down; afflicted with ſome diſappoint- 


DE JE/CTEDLY, Adv, in a dull, ſorrow- 


DEJE/CTEDNESS, S. the ſtate of a perſon 
who grieves and is caſt down, on account of 


[jefion-of appetite,” Arbuth, 
diſcharge of the excrements, 


divinity ; the nature and eſſence of God; an 
idol or ſuppoſed divinity ; an heathen god. 


labor, Lat.] in Phyfic, bearing or flag | 


| DELECTA/BLY, Adv, in fach a raanne? 


| delego, Lat.] to ſend away; to intruſt; to com: 
| judges to determine a particular cauſe. 


perſon authorized to act for another, In Laa, 


in Phys, a 
DEIFICA”'TION 8. the act ; "1s 
divine honours to a perſon 3 and wunde 
him as a god. 15 5 ""2Pping 
DETFORM, Adj. [from 4: ES 

ene Lt 

and or ma L d. 5 \ 
Ro res e e een 
To DEFY, v. A. [diifier,>F; \ tn 
a god; toadore as à god; to rok dg in 
deities. Fipuratively, to praiſe too mat ns 
extol a perſon unbecoming a mortal. ve 
To DEIGN, V. N. [pronounced dai fron 
N 1 to grant 3 favours 

o permit, e deign him buri 15 
men.“ Sal. * "oY of tix | 
DEVGNING, S. a condeſcenſion: dane: 
ſion; granting a favour. EO 2581 

DFEISM, S. [d:ifme, Fr.] the dog id. 
opinion of thoſe, Who own the belief of 
God, but deny his having eyer given, or the | 

probability of his ever giving, a-revlation, 
DES T, S. [deiſte, Fr.] a perſon who be. 
lieves the exiſtence of God, but denies allies 
velation in general. r 
. DEVSTICAL, Adj. belonging to the opi- 
nion of one who denies all revealed religion, 
DEFTY, S. [ deite, Fr. from deitas, Lat] 


DELAPY/SED, Part. [ dilapſus, part. of dj. 


down, applied to the womb, 

 DELA'TION, S. the act of carrying, or 
conveying. © The delation of ſounds,” Bat. 
An accuſation, charge, impeachment, 6 in, 


* 


„ 


To DELAY?, V. A. [ditter, Fr.] wee. 


from action. . | 
DELAY!, S. the act of deſerring or puiting 
off the performance of an act to foie other 
time. Figuratively, a ſtay; a fp. 
DELA VER, S. one who deſers the doing 
a caing 5 8 Pötter . 
DELEC/TABLE, Adj. [delgalili, Lat.] 
aftording pleaſure or delight to the ſenſes. 
\-DELE'CT ABLENESS, S. pleatantnels; 


as to afford pleaſure. . 
 DELE'GATE, v. A. [deleoatum, ſupine of 


a. ” 


municate authority. In Law, to apporat | 
DELE'GATE, S. [dlegatur, Lat.) 20 


applied to perſons appointed by the king's 
commaſiion to fit on an appeal to him in he 


effliction; loſs, or an impaired ſtate. De. 


— 


TIS. [ 
court of Chancery, The cot of Peg 
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- VEL . 
herein all cavſes of appeal from either | weak.“ Pope, Finely, oppoſed to coarſely, 
5 thit 25 are decided. ds Daintily; ee Eat not delicately + 
of bel ATE, Adj. [ dekgatus, Lat.] de- nige. Taylor. Choicely; politely; effe- 
ih 4 authorized to judge or tranſact buſi- minately. ; . | ; 
0 another. M | b DELI/CATENESS, 8. ſoftneſs ; elfemĩ - 
nels 1 p/GATION, S. [delegatio, Lat.] the |nacy ; too great an effectation of elegance. 
4 fa pointing 3 the afſignment of a debt to DE'LICATES, 8. niceties, rarities, applied 
"ther, In Law, commiſſion gizen a,judge [to food, ff | 
fate ſome cauſe, which would not DELVCIOUS, Asi. [ delicieux, Fr.] giving 
reryiſe come before him, 1 exquiſite pleaſure to the ſenſes, or to the 
EE TERIOUs, Adj. [deleterius, Lat. mie. 

due, Ct.] noxious j deadly fatal ; applied, DEL CIQUSLY, Adv. in an elegant or 
5 turalifts, to ſuch things as are of a per; luxurious manner, applied to food or dreſs; 
jou nature. e e e ſuch a_ manner as to convey a tapturous 
DELETORY, Adj. . | deleterjus, Lat.] de- pleaſure. 3 


(naive; deadly 3 poiſanous;,, [ DE'LICIOUSNESS, s. the quality of af- 
DELFT, or DELPH, S. [delfan, Sax. to |fording exquiſite pleaſure to the ſenſes, or to 
d a mine; a quarry; or large cavity formed |the mind, Fre ew . 


belege. The 4% would be overflown.” | DELIGA/TION, s. [delgatio, Lat.] the 
i „A delf of coal, is that which lies in-veins [confining the parts of a thing together by 


* 


unter ground. In heraldry, one of the abate. binding, | VG IIs ve be 
ments in honour, being a ſquare 1n the middle | DELI GHT, S. [ delete, Span, delice, Fr. 
o a1 eſcutcheon, likewiſe. named a delf -ten, delector, Lat.] that whic!. affords an agreeable = 
ind is- uſed to denote cowardice, Glazed |pleaſure or ſatisfaction to the mind or the 
ehen ware, 11 china, ſo called from] ſenſes. e OR 
being made at Deiftlanxe. J. To DELIGHT, V. A. [delefor, Lat. di- 
To DELVBERATE, V. N. [deliberatum, | /ettare, Ital.] to take pleaſure in the frequent 
fine of delibero, Lat.] to weigh in the mind, | repetition or enjoyment of a thing; to ſa- 
to ponder upon, Figuratively, to heſitate, |tisfy. Neuterly, to be pleaſed, ſatisfied or 
 DELVBERATE, Adj. [deliberatus, Lat.] I content. 
circumſpect ; diſcreet ; wary 3 conſidering the] DELV/GHTFUL, Adj. that which. affords 
| nature of a thing before the making a choice, | great pleaſure to the ſenſes or mind, 
Fouratively, Now ; tediouns. . DELVGHTFULLY, Adv. in ſuch a man- 
DELYVBERATELY, Adv. in a circum- ner as to charm or afford pleaſure, ſatisfac- 
ect, wary, or diſeteet manner; with due] tion, and content, „ | 
confderation, es. J. DELIGHTFULNESS, S. pleaſure, ſatiſ- 
DELI/BERATENESS, S. circumſpection; faction, gratification, arifing from the fre- 
coolneſs; caution quent repetition, fight, or enjoyment of a 
DELIBER A/TTON,'S. ¶deliberatio, Lat, || thing; the quality of communicating plea- 
the act of conſidering things before an under- | ſure either to the ſenſes or mind. "ns 
' taking or making choicdce. [ DELVGHTSOME, Adj, affording. great 


' DELVBERATIVE, Adj. [deliberativus, | pleaſure. en are oP 
Lat.] relating to cenfideration, or premedita-| DELIV/GHTSOMELY, Adv. in ſuch a 
tion; with thought or caution, manner as to afford great pleaſure, 
DELICACY, S. | delicateſſe, Fr. of deli“ DELV/GTHSOMENESS, S. the quality 
ce, Lat.] daintineſs; or. taſte ſhewn in eat- of affecting with great pleaſure. r 
ing; any thing which affects the ſenſes with] To DELV/NEATE, V. A. [gdelineo, Lat.! 
great pleaſure; elegant ſoftneſs of form; to draw the firſt ſketch; to deſign; to paint 
nicety, or minute accuracy. Genteel neat- a reſemblance, Figuratively, to deſcribe in a 
neſs, applied to dreſs, Politeneſs of beha- | lively and accurate manner. 997 2 
nour; indulgence, which produces weak-| DELINEA/TION, S. the firſt 
neſs; tenderneſs 3. weaknels of conſtitution ;|a thing. Figuratively, a deſcription, _. 
a diſpoſition which is ſhocked with any] DELVNQUENCY, S. [delinguertia, Lat.] 
exceſs, . 5 a failure; or the omiſſion of a duty; a thing 
DELICATE, Adj. [delicdt, Fr.] fine, or|done wilfully againſt any known law. 
conliſting of minute parts; beautiful or pleaſ-| DELYNQUENT,, S. [delinguens, Lat.] one 
ine to the eye ; nice, or pleaſant to the who has committed ſome crime or fault; an 
tale; dainty, or nice in the choice of food; |offender, | 2 
choice; ſele&; polite z or - rigorouſly obſer-| To DELVQUATE, V. N. ¶ deliguee, Lat.] 
vant of the maxims of good breeding; ſoſt, to melt ; to be diſſolved, 7 3 
eue, or unable to bear hardſhips; pure; DEL Iq A/TION, S. [deliguatio, Lat.] the 
Fs from foulneſs 3 clear. The air is de- act of melting or diſſolving; a ſolution, or 
n 5 the ſtate of a thing melted, . 
DELICATELY, Ade, in 2 beautiful DELVQUIUM, S. [Lat,] in Chemiſtry, 
Manner, © Fine by defect, and delicateſy the act 7 diſtilling by means of fire; but 
| VF mote 


lraught'of f 
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DEL 
more properly the diſſolving or melting a ſalt | 
or calx, by ſuſpending it in a moiſt place. 
DELVRIOUS, Aoj. Cdelirius, Lat.] light- 
headed; raving from the violence of ſome 


diſorder. Figuratively, doating... _ 
DELIRIUM, S. [Lat.] in Phyfic, a kind 
of phrenſy, or madneſs, cauſed generally in 
fevers, by too impetuous a motion of the 
blood, ſo far altering the ſecretion of the 
drain, as to diſorder the whole nervous 
ſyſtem. | a ts hae | 
To DELVVER, V. A. [deliverer, Fr.] to 
give a perſon a. thing which was given for 
that purpoſe by another, Joined with into, 
to ſurrender or give up. Joined to from, to 
free from any danger or calamity. To pro- 
| Hounce; to relate, applied to diſcourſe or read- 
ing. To bring into the world, uſed with of. 
AQively, to furrender, to put into a perſon's 
hands, or leave to bis diſcretion. To deliver 
dun, or over, to tranſmit or convey any 
tranſaction by means of writing. To deliver 
up, to ſurrender, to give up, or expoſe. 
DELIVERANCEH, S. [delivrance, Fr.] 
the act of giving or ſurrendering a thing to 
another; the act of freeing a perſon from 
captivity, impriſonment, danger or diſtreſs; 
the act or manner of pronouncing or ſpeak- 
ing; the act of bringing children into the 
N nn. ore no LGR-. 
DELIVE/RER, S. one who gives a thing 
into the hands of another, or conveys it to 
the place ordered; one who frees another 
from danger, diſtreſs, captivity or impriſon- 
ment; one who pronounces a ſet ſpeech, or 
; ; $elates a thinge-:/ fo 505 EEE 
-  DELVVERY, S. the act of giving or ſur - 
rendeting a thing to another; a releaſe from 
danger, bondage, impriſonment, or diftreſs ; 
pronounciation, or manner of ſpeaking ; the 
bringing a fetus or child from the womb. 
_ DELPH, S. [from Delft, the capital of 
Delft-land] a glazed fort of earthen ware, | 
_ DEL'TO!DE, S. [from deva, Gr. the 
name of the fourth letter of the Greek al- 
phabet, and «©», Gr. ſhape, ſo called from 
its reſembling that letter] in Anatomy, ap- 
plied to the triangular muſcle of the ſhoulder. 
| which reſembles the Greek capital A. 
_  DELU/DABLE, Adj. liable to be deceived, 
im poſed on, or drawn aſide, 1 
To DELU DDE, v. A. I deludo, Lat.] to 
beguile; to decelve or ſeduce by falſe preten- 
ces. Figuratively, to diſappoint, 8 
_ ©" DELVU/DER, S. one who deceives, impoſes 
on, beguiles, or ſeduces another by falſe ap- 
peatances or pretences. e Mc; 
Io DELVE, N. A. [delven, Belg, Sex 
D ELF] to dig, or open the ground with © 
ſpode. Figuratively, to ſougd one's opinion; 
to fathom; to get the bottom of an affair. 
I cannot delve him to the root.“ Shak. 
DEL'VER, S. a digger, or one who opens 
the ground with a ſpade, or pick-ax, Sc. 


and irreſiſtible calamity ; any 


L head of a faction, 


diſſolving liquor or menſtruum. 


DEM 


in Natural Hiſtory, a flood or ihöng fl. 
water covering the earth, either N o af 
or in part. Figuratively, the over 0 e Whale 
river beyond its natural bounds; uf fü, 1 

ucden 


depravation, Which ſpreads far ant gil 6 


To DE'LUGE, V. A. to drown ve l, 
tirely under water; to overfloy with 
Figuratively, to overwhelm with Vater, 
and encreaſing calamity, { tet 
a DELU'SION, S, al Lat. 
impoſing on a perſon by ſome 
ance. Figuratively, a falſ. 
iltufion, Which leads a per 
EA 
DELu/sIVE, Adj. [delufus, Lit]. 
of deceiving. or Thx Wl 5 =] capable 
DE/LUSORY,' Adj. [frm ddlſy, Lat] 


the at of 


apt to deceive. 
_ DE'MAGOGUE, S. from Nen 
ple, and a % , Gr. to lead] the 
or tumult of 


©. the fe 

tf Beale | 

people. | - 
DEMA/IN, DEME'AN, or DEM: 

S. | domain; Fr.] in Law, that land by 

man holds originally of himſelf, 


OPpol 
fee, or that which is held of a aue 15 


DEMAND, S. I demande, Fr, den geity f 
Ital.] the aſking of 1 thing wich . J be. 
claim; enquiry after, in order to duy. 1 heroic 
Law, the aſking of what is dve. | DE!] 

To DEMAND, V, A. [ demander, Fr.) wer, 
claim 3 to aſk for with authority; way 7d J 
queſtion. In Law, to proſecute in i ny ) leay 
PP! DITA, 7 il. 
b DEMA/NDABLE, Adj. that which 1 ni 
be claimed as a due, or aſked for with abo DEM 
rity, e dn; dt 

DEMA'NDANT, 8. in Law, leine o 
in a real aftian, DEM 

DEMANDER, 8, one who claimzztling; O., 

one who aſks with authority ; one thi i& nd or 
for a thing ia order to purchaſe it; ut vb the ſy 
aſks for ebe. DEM 

To DEME'AN, V. [demeaner, Fr, dum wy] b 
Ital.] to bebhave. Figutatively, to leſey,6- perein 
vaſe, or undervalue; to do any thing dh pple. 
one's character or rank,  _ | 70 Dl 

DEME/ANOUR, S. [demener, Fr . ler, L. 
viour; carriage; the manner of aQtin, eue 
DEMENTA/TION, S. madneſs, o hl is dow 
one's reaſon, | PEMC 


To DEME/RGE, V. A. I demerge la 
to plunge, fink down, or drown, _ 
DEME/RIT, S. | demerite, Fr.] them 
of merit; behaviour deſerving blamed} 
Ainet 3 
To DEME'RIT, V. A. I demerin, 
to act contrary to one's duty, and ther 
ſerve both blame and diſgrace. 
DEME'RSION, S. [demerfio, Lat 
act of plunging under the water, or dot 
Ia Chemiſtry, the putting any thing M 


bY DEL/UGE, S. [Fr. from diluvium, Lat 11 


\ 


DEMI, an inſeparable particle [Fil 3» 
ERS rn e ds prove 


ne” 


DEM 


th i. dne equally in two 5 a word uſed 


Abi nly one face, and one flank. 
which 1:CANNON, in Gunnery, is of three 
bꝛes; firſt, that which carries a ball of thirty 
| 4 weigbt ; the diameter of its bore is ſix 
N 2-Sths. Second, the demi-cannon 
NE TA ſix inches 4-8:hs bore, twelve feet 
4h and carjies a ſhot fix inches 1-Cth dia- 
meter, 32 lb. weight, Third, the 
cannon of the largeſt ſize, is ſix inches 6-8ths 
diameter in the bore, twelve feet long, and 
carries, a ball of fix inches 6-8ths diameter, 
and 36 Ib. wei ht. 


1 


to ten feet 1-third long, and from 2000 to 
3000 Ib, weight: its char ges 18 f rom 6 Ib. foyr 
08. to 8 Ib. eight 02. of powder; the ball is 
{om four to four inches I-half diameter, and 
eights from 9 to 12 Ib. 11 02, ana ſhoots 
Lint blank from 174 to 178 paces. 

F DEMI/GOD, S. a perſon who was mortal 
þy birth: from one of his parents, but had a 
beity for the other, and was raiſed to cohabit 


* 


with the deities on account cf. his exploits, or 


, 4 


heroic actions. 


peer, Fr.] death; deceaſde. 

To DEMUSE, V. A. [ demis, demiſe, Fr.] 
) leave, bequeath, grant, or diſpoſe of by 
ll, * My executors ſhall not have power 
deniſe my land. Swift, (© 

DEMISSION, S. [demifio, Lat.] degrada- 
on; diminution of dignity 3 leſlening the 
le of a thing by ſome mean action. 

DEMO'CRACY, S. [Pemorgalue, from 
10, Gr, the people, anc xexiew, to com- 
nd or govern | a form of government, where, 
the ſupreme power is lodged in tbe people, 
DEMOCR A/ TICAL, Adj. { from demo- 
cy] belonging to that ſort of goyernment 
perein the ſupreme power is lodged in the 
__— BY ES Cds 

To DEMO*LISH, V, A. ¶ demolir, Fr. de- 
ir, Lat.] to pull down, raze, or deſtroy. 


is down, 5 | 18 
PEMOLI TION, S. the act of pulling 
n or deſtroying ; deſtruction. | 

Anon &, (demon, Lat. dH, Gr. 
evil ſpirit. „ N 
PEMO'NIAC, or DEMONIACAL, Adj, 


ed by the devil, or ſome evil ſpirit, | 
VEMO/NIAC, S. a perſon poſſeſſed by the 
& & ome xi] eit, 


Ly 


mon, and %., a diſcourſe} a diſcourſe 
he nature and practices of eyil ſpirits. 
MON'STRABLE, Adj, [demenſtrabi, 
| that which may admit of demonſtration, 
proved beyond a contradiftion, : 


* * 


fl. BAS TIO N, S. in Fortification that 


Third, the dem- 
clear and evident manner as to demand aſſent. 


t 2 $,46". a8 " xy TIE 
om four to four inches 3-4ths bore, from ten | 


WD :MO/LISHER, S. one who deſtroys or 


pnging to, or poſſeſſed by the devil; pro- | 


1 


EMONO'LOGY, 8. [from dae, Gr. | Ohinbect, one of the fix counties in North 


Wales, It is bounded on thy S$. by Mon- 


| 


DEN 


Lat.] half; one part of a thing To DEMO/NSTRATE, V. A. | demogſttaa 


tum, ſupine of demonſtro, Lat.] to prove io ag 
to convince the moſt prejudiced, and rende 
in the higheſt manner certain. g 
DEMONSTRA/TION, S. [Fr. dethon- 
ratio, Lat.] undeniable proof of the truth of 
a e 3 founded: on ſelf- evident prin- 
ciples. 5 | | 
 DEM'ONSTRATIVE, Adj. . 
tous, Lat.] convincing ; undeniable ; ſclf+ 
evident, | SK 


DEMO/NSTRATIVELY, Adv. in ſuch a 


DEMONSTRA/TOR., S. one who provey 
a thing by demonſtration; one who explains, 
teaches, orrendersa thing plain to the meangſk 
capacity; a lecture. 3 


power of demonſtration. 
 DEMU'/LCENT, Part. [demulcexs, Lat. 
in Phyſic, ſortening; mollitying. . 


To DEM R, V. N. [ demeurer, Fr. dimo- 


rare, Ital. dimoror, Lat.] to delay a proceſs in 


through uncertainty ; tc heſitate z to doubt; 

to geliberate; to ſuſpend one's aſſent, choice, 

or judgment. 

the truth of a propoſition or afſertian, '. | 
DEMU?R, S. doubt, ariſing from uncer- 


DEMISE, S. I demis, demiſe, Fr. from de- | tainty or want of fofficieat proc ; . 


ſuſpenſe of judgment, choice, or opinion. 

| DEMU/RE, Adj. [des nur, Fr. man- 
nerly, demuth, Teut. modeſty ] behaving in a 
preciſe, grave, or affected manner. 
To DEMURE, v. N. [from the noun] 


mode 


DENURBELY, den in an det, id 


preciſe, or modeſt manner. 


DEMU!RENESS, S. affected modgſty or 


gravity ; preciſeneſs,, _ | Ts 
DEMU/RRAGE, S. [demyrer, Fr, to ſtay] 
in Commerce, an allowance made to maſters 


of ſhips, for their ſtay in 2 port beypng the | 


time appointed, _ 


DEMU/RRER, S. in Law, a kind of pauſs 
made in an action, for a court to take time iq 
| gonfider of ſome point of difficulty, 
DEMWY, S. [ demi, Fr. of demidium, Lat.] 


the title of a perſon on the foundation ab 


Magdalen College, Oxford, who does not en 
[Joy either the privileges or the ſalary of 2 fe! 


low, and is of the ſame import as a ſcbglar at 
other colleges, Applied likewiſe to figoify g 
larger fized paper. Pi . 


or hollow place under group j the cave of 8 


wild beaſt, 3 
| DENBUGHSHIRE, S. in Welch, Lin 


gomeryſhire ; on the W. by thple of Mg- 


0 


is divided by the river Conway; on the E. b 
Shropſhire and Queſkics z agg yn. jhs N. 1 
' Ws "5, % 5 


DEMQ/NSTRATORY, Adi. having the | 


law by doubts and objeQionsz to pauſe 


Actively, ta doubt or queſtion 


tp logk preciſely z to behave with affected 


DEN, s. Iden, Saz. dere, Belg.] a cavern, 


rioneth and Cagrnaryon, from which Jaſt ß. 
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Das the Triſh ſea and Flintſhire. * From N. E. 


Bangor, and partly : 
enjoys a ſalubrious but ſharp air. The W. 
part is heathy and barren, except the tract to- 
wards the ſea ; and the E. part is equally 
ſterile, except towares the river Dee: but its 
middle part, which is a level of ſeventeen 
miles from N. to S. and about five broad, 
called the Vale of Clwyd, through which this 

river runs, is fruitful, and much inhabited by 
gentry, On one fide it lies open to the ſea; 
and on the other, hemmed in with high hills; 
from one of which ſprings the aforeſaid | 

.Clwyd, which, after fetching a compaſs to 
the S. E. runs N. by Ruthin, and not far 

from the town of Denbigh, entering Flint- 
ſhire before it reaches the Iriſh fea, The 
other moſt conſiderable rivers are the Elwy, 
the Dee, and. the Conway. The principal 
commodity here, beſides goats and ſheep, 
Vith black cattle, is rye, commonly called amel- 
corn, produced in the heathy parts by the 
manure of turf-aſhes, the common fuel in 

t this ſhire. Here are ſeyeral lead mines, par- 

_ ticularly the marquis of Powis's, This county 
gives title to a branch of the Fielding family, 
and ſends but two members to parllament; 
namely, one for the ſhire, and the other for 


the county-town of Denbigh, _ 
- DENDRO/LOGY, S. [from To, Gr. 
a tree, and Ne, a diſcourſe] a diſcourſe or 
natural hiſtory of tres. 
DENHAM, (Sir Jexn) an eminent poet 
in the ſeventeenth century, was the only ſon 
of Sir John Denham, Knt, of Little Horley 
in Eſſex, ſome time chief baron of the ex- 
chequer uin Ireland, and one of the lords 
Juſtices of that kingdom. He was born at 
Dublin in 1615, and on his father's being 
made one of the barons of the exchequer in 
England, was brought over in 1617. He was 

_ educated at London, and entered, at the age 
of 16, a gentleman commoner of Trinity 
College, Oxford; but here, as he was more 
addicted to gaming than ſtudy, he was looked 
on as a perſon of flow and unpromiſing parts: 
at his removal from hence to Lincoln's Inn, 

he till continued his practice of gaming, not 
only to the ruining of his fortune, but to the 
diſpleaſure of his father, who threatened to 
diſinherit him, The great truſt repoſed in 
him by the unfortunate martyr and his queen; 
the part he is . ſuppoſed to have born in con- 
veying away the duke of Vork; bis being 
*ſent ambaſſador by Charles II. to the king of 
Poland; his being employed as ſurveyor of his 
majeſty's buildings on the death of Inigo 
. 3 and-being created a knight of the 


0 * 


lie employments. His poetieal 

to S. W. it meaſures forty miles; and from | certainly very great, his dicti 

N. to S. twenty-one; containing about] ments ſublime, his expreſſion 
410,000 acres, In it are reckoned fifty-ſe- his numbers harmonious, The Sophy, whi 
ven pariſhes, four market-towns, and 33,000 he publiſhed in 1641, was ſo m 1 Which 
inhabitants. It is fry in the dioceſe of |that even Mr, Waller could not 


atb, by king Charles II. at his reftoration, |, 


\ 


DEN 


are ſufficient indications of his talents for pub: 


or betoken, 


2 


abllities, wen To [ 
Mn i 
1 and or 10 
0 tg info! 
wr admired, DEN 
n that of St. Afaph. It|on its publication, that he broke laying AY dn 
the Iriſh rebellion, threeſcore thouſand fr EN 
and when nobody was aware, or In th 2 n 
ſuſpected it, His Cooper's Hill has a = un 
brated by the beſt writers in our ln — 1 
As a poet he has few faults; and if ＋ » ct; t 
any in his life, let thoſe only ty ny ad . 
have none in theirs. Fay = 10 
DENI “ABLE, Adj. that whi Und 
refuſed to be rer 8 1 3 
believed, when propoſed, *' * 5 1 
DENI' AL, 8. [ rom deny] the refuſing ty gf a th 
give or believe; the perſiſting in one's why q piece 
eence, oppoſed to the confeſſion of zul; made ir 
abjuration, or renounting. the part 
DENLTER, S. one who refuſes'to grant DE'N 
thing requeſted, or to aſſent to a truth pro Inti 
poſed for his aſſent; one who will not ac ing 0! 1 
pe her or own, 5 0 applied 
o DENUGRATE, N. A. [di nincipa 
ſupine of denigra, Lat.] to ke mn, 22 5 
to blacken. Bodies will be denigrated by DEN 
heat,” Boyle, „ el; jay 
DENIGR A*TION, S. [denigratis, Lat, Inte 
the act of making a thing black, 9 + DEN 
 DENIZAYTION, S. [from denizer] the Bit fi 
act of enfranchiſing a foreigner, by whic amel. 
means he enjoys many of the privileges of ; DEN 
natural ſubject. | Lat. f 
DE/NIZEN, or DENISON, S. An DEN 
Brit.] in Law, an alien, made free by the Lat.) 1 
king's charter, and thereby enabled to pur- teth ; 
chaſe and poſſeſs lands, to hold any office dnticul 
f | . 
To DE NIZ EN, V. A. to enfranchiſe; t DEN 
make free. Figuratively, to protect or en- woll, 
courage. Falſhood is denixen d.“ Donn: poxcer 
To DENO/MINATE, v. A. [denmine- DEN 
tum, ſupine of denemino, Lat.] to name; une 
give a name to. . 
DENOMINA'TION, S. [denoninatio,Lat. Mie“ 
a name given to a thing pointing out om 
peculiar quality belonging to it. 2 
DENOMINA/TOR, S. ihe perſon oP *iy: 
thing which affixes a particular appellation 20 
to a thing. In Fractions, the number be maki 
low the line, ſhewing the number of par lveſtin) 
which any integer is ſuppoſed to be dine x 
into ; thus in 5 3 8, the denominator, thews | a D 
that the integer is divided into 8 parts ; at ly 
6, the numerator, that you take 6.of tak ltural | 
Sint ps. Tk | unde a 
DENOTA'TION, S. Id nan, Lat.) U bey 
act of aſcertaining that a particular thing "yy 
to be ſignified or underftood by a certain i Jing ar 
or that a thing belongs to a particular per DEN 
To DENO'TE, 2 denote, Le at] it 
mark ; to be a fizn of; 40 imply j f Lan, 


DEN 

To DEN to threaten by proclamation, 
Gen ternal fign. Figuratively, in Law, 
3 or give information againſt, 


oo eat, or future and impending | 
aiming any thr * ere 


ex Ov NCER, 8. one who declares 


dne menace, or impending calamity, or 


.. 
oed, Adj, ¶ denſus, Lat.] eloſe; com- 
at; thick ; having few or very ſmall pores 
between its particles. 


p NS ITV, S. [denfitas, Lat.] thickneſs ; 


och, or adheſion of the parts of a body. 
A ENT, S. [Fr.] a notch, or piece cut out 
11 thing, or the defect made by breaking 
z piece out of the edge of a thing; a mark 
made in the ſurface of a thing, by thruſting 
the parts inwards ff | 5 

DENTAL, Adj. [dentalis, Lat, from 
die genit, of dens, Lat. a tooth | belong- 
ing ot relating to the teeth, In Grammar, 
applied to thoſe letters which are pronounced 
principally by means of the teeth. In Na- 
tural Hiſtory, a ſmall ſhell-fiſh, - 
DEN TELLATED, Adj. in Botany, notch- 
el; jagged; formed like the teeth of a ſaw 
gn the edges. 55 8s 
„DEN TELL, S. [Ital.] in Architecture, 
the fame as modillons. The modillons, or 
duteli,” §pect. No. 415. _ 8 
DENTTCULATED, Part. | denticulatus, 
La] fet with ſmall teeetn. 
DENTICULA'TION, '\S, [denticulatus, 
Lat in Natural Hiſtory, fet with ſmall 


dnticulation of the edges of the bill. 


DENTRI'FICE, S. [from dens, Lat. a 


ponder to cleanſe or faſten the teeth, 
DENTI'TION, S. | dentitio, Lat.] the act, 
qt time, of breeding teeth, 
To DENU'DATE,: V. A. [denudatum, 
pine of denuds, Lat.] to firip or make na- 
ted. Figuratively, to diveſt. ** Till he has 
landed himſelf of all incumbrances,” Decay 
F ich. ä | — 8 
DENUDATION, S. the act of ſtripping, 
* making naked. Figuratively, the act of 
lreliing or freeing one's ſelf from incum- 
Irances, | 4:91 

To DENU'DE; v. A. [ defudo, Lat.] to 
hike naked; to pull off a perſon's cloaths 


tural covering, If in ſummer-time you 
ade a vine-branch of its leaves.“ Ray. 
JENENCIA' Tiox, denunciatio, Lat.] 
mas any calamity or puniſhment, 2 
VENUNCIA'TOR, S. (from denuncio 
at.] the perſon who proclaims any threat. 
LAV, one who lodges an information againſt 


JNCEMENT, S. the act of pro- 


mility; compactneſs; the cloſeneſs,  near| 


teeth; notched, or jagged. He omits the 


tooth, and frice, Lat. to rub] in Medicine, a 


guratively, to ſtrip or diveſt a thing of its 


of publiſhing any menace; or threat- 


DEP 
himſelf a party in judgment.“ Hlifffe. 
To DE'NY, V. A. [denier, Fr, denego, 
Lat.] to contradict an accuſation ; to refuſe 


renounce, 


| To DEO'BSTRUCT, v. A. [deobſtrutum, 


ſupine of deobftrus, e to clear from im- 
pediments; to free a paſſage from ſuch things 
as ſtop it up. : 

DE'OBSTRUENT, S. [deob/traens, Lat.] 
in Pharmacy, a medicine which, by its dif- 
ſolving viſcidities, opens the pores or paſſages 


of the human body, {XL 
DEODA'ND, S. [deedandum, Lat.] in Law, 


thing devoted to God for expiation of his 
wrath, or to atone for the violent death of a 
perſon by chance, © _ | | s 
To DEO/PPILATE, V. A. [from de, 


obſtructions. 
DEOPPILA/TION, 8. [from deoppilate] 


„lt becomes ef- 
fectual in deoppilations.” Bro zn. 
+ DEOPPILAYTIVE, Adj. having the power 
to clear the paſſages ſrom obſtructions. 
phy ſician preſcribed him a deoppilative and pur- 
gative apozem.“ Harvey. 1 


a thing by colours or paintings; to deſcribe, 


To PEPART, V. N. ¶depatir, Fr.] to 


go away from a place; to revolt; to quit; to 


going away, or quitting a place or perſon, 
Figuratively, death, | 
me of your loſs and his d:part,” Among 


blended together in one maſs. 


purifies metals. 


particular perſon. 


of going away from a perſon or place, Figu- 
ting, uſed with from, © Departure from evil, 
Nübel. c | 
depaſcor, Lat.] to graze; to eat up or conſume 
by feeding. | | | 
To DEPAU!/PERATE, V. A. [depaupe- 


poor; to render ground barren, 


than oil.“ Boyle. 


to proceed from; to be in a ſtate of ſubjee- 
tion; to be ſupported or maintained by an- 


other; to be yet undeteim ned; to coafide in, 
1 2036 


o 


Tn 


another. The denunciator does not make 


to grant a thing requeſted; to diſown; to 


and op pilo, Lat.] to clear a paſſage from me. 9 


the act of opening the paſiages or clearing 
them from obſtructions. 


© 8 
To DEPA'INT, V. A. ¶ depeint, particip. 
of depeindre, Fr.] to form the reſemblance of 


leave, or apoſtatize; to die. 5 : 
DEPA/RT, S. [depart, Fr.] the act of 


© Tidings were brought 
Refiners, a method of ſeparating metals 
DEPA'RTER, S. a refiner; one who 


DEPARTMENT, S. [departement, Pr. ] a 0 
peculiar province or employment allotted to a 


DEPA*'R TURE, S. [from depart] the at 


ratively, death; the act of forſaking, or quit- 


To DEPA'STURE, v. A. [departus, from 


ratum, ſupine of depaupero, Lat.] to make 
DEPE/CTIBLE, Adj. [from depecte, Lat. 

touch; clammy z vilcid ; thick, or tenacious. 

Same bodies are of a more depectible nature 


To DEPE'ND, v. N. [dependes, Lat.] 


rely 
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DEP 


rely on. ke Depend upon it—he'll remiln,” | 
di | | 


. "DEPE/NDENCE, S. Fr.] the Rate of- a 
thing hanging from a ſupporter ; the ſtate of 
being ſubje& to, or at the diſpoſal of an- 
other, Figuratively, reliance ; truſt ; con- 
Adence,  _- ORE cell 
DEPE/NDENT,. Adj. [Fr.] ſubje@ to, or 
in the power and diſpotal of, another, ' 
DEPE/NDENT, S. [Fr.] one who is ſub- 
ject to, at the diſpoſal of, or maintained by, 
another. | | | 
DEPE/NDER; S. one 


. another, 5 . | 
ON, S. [deperditus, Lat.] 


who confides in 


 DEPERDUTI 
Joſs; entire deſtruction. . Peper dition of any 
ponderous particles.” Brown. 2 

To DEPHLE/G M, or DEPHLEGMATE, 
v. A. depblegmo, low Lat.] to clear a fluid 


from its phlegm or water. 
[from dephlegm ] 


* 


DEPHLEGMATION, S. 
zn Chemiſtry, the act of putifying, or clear- 
. Ing a fluid of its phlegm or water. 
To DEPICT, V. A. [ depidtum, ſupine of 
Aepingo, Lat.] to paint; or repreſent the like- 
neſs of a thing in colours ; to deſcribe in 
words. F . 
 _ DEPVLATORY, S. in Medicine, a pla- 
ſter, or other application made uſe of to take | 
| away hair. 5 V 
DEPLE/TION, S. I depletus, of depleo, 
Lat.] in Ppyſic, the act of emptying. De- 
Pfletion of the veſſels gives room to the fluid 10 
expand itſelf.” Arbuth, 
DEPLORABLENESS, S. 
being an. object 
Hes. * 5 e | 5 | 
DEPLOHRABLV, Adv. lamentably ; mi- 
ferably; in ſuch a manner as to occaſion or 
demand ſorrow. ETD ©” <6 oh 
To DEPLO'RE, V. A. ueploro, Lat.] to 
Aament, mourn, or expreis ſorrow for an 
calamity, loſs, or misfortune. 


IE the ſtate of 
of grief; miſery; wretched- 


i 


DEPLO*RER, S. one who laments or| 


grieves for a loſs or calamity. 

_ DEPLUMAY/TION, S. [dep 
the act of plucking off teathers. In Sur- 
-gery, the ſwelling of the eyelids, attended 


with the falling off of the hairs from the eye- | 
| 1 5 Ideprecor, Lat.] to pray earneſtly for the avert 


0 8 | 
DEPO'NENT, S. deponens, Lat.] in Law, 
dne who gives his teſtimony in a court of 
juſtice; an evidence, or witneſs, In Gram- 


mar, ſuch verbs as have an active Ggnifica- | 


tion, though. they have no active voice; ſo 
called, becauſe defonunt, i. e. they lay afide 
the force of a verb paſſive. | Thee 1 
To DEPO/PULATE, V. N. [ depapulatus, 
Lat.] to unpeople; to lay waſte a country. 
DEPOPULA'*TION, S. the act of unpeo- 
pling, or rendering a country waſte, by de- 
Kiroying the inhabitants. e 
DEPOPULA/TOR, S. one who Kills or 
fgeftroys the inhabitants of a.ceuntry ;3 a de- 


carry away; to behave 
carriage. 


tranſportation, whereby a pe 
mote place aſſigned for his 
prohibition of ſtirring fro, 
death. Figuratively, exil 
any kind. Abjuration 
tion into a foreign land.“ 
DEPORTMENT, 8. 
conduct; demeanour, 


depono, Lat.] to lay down; 
ot a poſt or dignity; to give 


court of juſtice 
oath, 


Pp 
the charge or keeping of a 


lay up or lodge in any pl 
pledge or ſecurity; to 
quit, leave, or lay aſide. 


lumatio, Lat.] 


| Adj. that which is uſed as an apology, excuſe; 


ob 
To DEPO'RT, v. Aa; „ .- 
. 2 2 
or daten, Fr) g 


In wiſe deport,” 


DEPORTATION, s. [deportatis, Lat.] 


rlon had ſome res 
reſidence, with , 
e Or daniſhment of 
5 Which 1s d deporig. 


DEPORT, 8 


[ deportment, Ft.) 
To DEPO'SE, V. A.] depoſitum, ſupine of 
deprive a perſon 
teſtimony in 3 
3 LO examine a perſon on his 


; to 


DEPO/SITARY, S. fe, 5. 
ofitarius, Lat.) one who . 5 
thing. 

depoſitum, Lat.] to 
ace; to give az x 
Place at intereſt ; to 


To DEPONSITE, S. 


DEPO'SLITE, S. I depoſitum, 
committed to the care, charge 
other 3 a pledge; a pawn, or ſecurity gien 
for the pertormance of any contract. 
: DEPOSITION, S. the act of giving tel. 
timony, on oath'; the act of dethroning 3 
prince. In Common Law, the ſolemn depriy 
ing a clergyman of his orders for ſome cine, 
DEPRAVA'/TION, 8. [depravatio, Lat 
the act of ſpoiling, corrupting, or rendering 
thing ieſs perfect or valuable, + 
To DEPRAYVE, V. A; [ debravo, Lat.] u 
cortupt; to ſpoil; to rob a thing of its per- 
fections ; to leduce from gooduels ; to adul. 
terate or Corrupt wiltings, or the works of 
„ | 
DEPRA/VEDNESS 
neſs, or perfection. 5 
| DEPRA'VER, S. a corrupter, or one who 
makes either a perſon or thing bad. 
DEPRA*'VITY, S. corruption; a change 
from perfection to impertection, or from ui 
rue to vice. . 
To DE PRECATE, V. N: [depricatus, df 


Lat,] any thing 
+ Or truſt of an- 


S. loſs of purity,good- 


ing ſome imminent puniſhment z; to aſk par- 
don for a crime; to requeſt a petition with 
importunity and humility. 

DEPRECA/TION, S. [deprecatio, Lat. 
the act of petitioning; a begging pardon; 
prayer; prayer againſt any eyil, or for auer 
ing puniſnment, _ | 


| DEPREC A/TIV 


E,or DEPRECATORY, 


or means of averting ſome miſchicf, calamii 
or puniſhment, ; 1 4 

' DEPRECA/TOR, S. [Lat.] one who f 
for aaother; an interceſſor; one who apol 
gizes for the fauls of another, in order to lt 


\ Aroyer of mankind, 


— 


him from the puniſhment due ie him. 
n * 


a» — 
« 1 — a Ar y 


10 DEPRI/CIATE, V. A. [de and fre. 


detection; tak 
taking unawares; a diſcovery. 


7 > 
a price] to ſpeak meanly of a thing, 


zium, Lat. : 
arti leſſen its eſteem or value; to 


in order do 
undervalue- 
4 der, Lat.] to rob plunder or pillage ; 
to ſeize, as prey or booty; to conſume, de- 
r deſtroy. 6 
un PREDA/TION, IS. [depredatio, Lat.] 
the act of robbing, ſpoiling, or ſeizing on as 
a prey or plunder; waſtez conſumption, 
« The ſpeedy depredation of air upon watry 
iſture. Bac. | 5 
mo EPREDA/TOR, s. [depadator, Lat.] a 
robber ; a ſpoiler. Figuratively, a devourer, 
or conſumer. ** They be both great depreda- 
tors of the earth.“ Bac. . N 
To DEPREHEND, V. A. I deprebendo, 
Lat.] to detect; to catch unawares; to 
take in the fat, Figuratively, to diſcover, 
or find out ſomething difficult, or not ob- 


"DEPREHE/NSIBLE, Adj. [from depre- | 


þ-nſus, Lat.] that which may be detected; 
that which may be apprehended, diſcovered, 
perceived, or underſtood. | | 
DEPREHE'NSIBLENESS, S. podlibility 
of being detected, diſcovered or underſtood, _ 
DEPREHE/NSION, S. [deprebenio, Lat.] 
the act of taking in the fact, or 


To DEPRE'SS, .V. A. [ depreſſum, ſupine 
of deprimo, Lat. ] to preſs down; to look down- 
wards, “ Raiſing, or depreſſing the eye, or 
otherwiſe moving it.“ New, Opt. Figurative- 
ly, to humble, abaſe, or deject, applied to the 
mind. 1 pee | 
' DEPRF/SSION, S. [depreſſio, Lat.] the 
act of preſſing down; the finking or falling 
in of a ſurface. Figuratively, degrading ; 
abaſement z or humbling, Depreſſion, in Al- 
gebra, applied to equations, is the bringing 
them to their loweſt terms by diviſion. In 
Aſtronomy, the diſtance of a ſtar from the 
horizon, meaſured from the horizon down- 
wards, In Geography, the depreſſion of the 
ble, is the travelling or ſailing ſo much from 


DE-PREDATE V, A a | [depredatus, | 


| Raleigh, 


WSN. 
height ot middle of a ſeaſon, or night. Pro- 
foundneſs, difficulty, obſcurity, applied to 
learning, In War, the depth of a ſquatron, 
is the number of men in a file. 8 ae 


deepen, or make deep; to encreaſfe the ſpace 
of a thing downwards, See DEEPEN. 


of beating, or driving away, | 
DEPU/LSORY, Adj. [depulſus, Lat.] 
thruſting away. LE 4 
To DE'PURATE, V. A. [depurer, Fr. ] to 
purify ; to cleanſe from bny impurities, _ 
DE/PURATE, Adj, [from the verb.] 
cleanſed, or freed from dregs or foulneſs, 
Figuratively, pure, not tainted or corrupted. 


Neither can any boaſt a knowledge depurate 


from the contrary.” Glanv. FEY 
DEPURA/TION, S. [depuratio, Lat.] the 


a wound from its foulneſs. , . 
To DEPU RE, V. A. [depurer, Fr.] to 


harmful quality, as the waters of the gene- 
ral flood could not ſo waſh out or depure.“ 


ſome ſele& perſons out of a body to a prince 


or ſolemn aſſembly, to treat of maiters in their 
behalf or name; the commiſſion of treating 


in behalf of others. 5 


To DE PU TE, v. A. [deputer, Fr. ] to ſend 
with a ſpecial commiſſion; to appoint per- 


with a prince, ſtate, or private perſon, 
commiſſioned to tranſact an affair for, or diſ- 


charge the duties of another; a vicegerent. 


miſtakes or miſbehaviour. 2 
To DEQUANTITATE, V. A. [from de 


\ . 


Brown. 


> the pole nearer to the horizon, _ | To DERA'CINATE, V. A. to pluck or 
eft-  DEPRE!SSOR, S. [Lat.] one that keeps | tear up by the root, : CADE 
pat or preſſes down; an oppreſſor. In Anatomy, To DER A/IGN, or DERAIN, V. A. 
with applied to ſuch muſcles as bring or preſs down | [deranger, Fr.] In Law, to prove. In its pri- 


{ual ; the ſea 


thoſe paris which they are faſtened to. 
_ DÞPRIVA/TION, S. from de and pri- 
vai, Lat, ] the act of taking away the qua- 
Uy or exilence of a thing. 
To DEPR/VE, V. A. from de and pri- 
ve, Lat.] to take away that which is en- 
Joyed by another; to hinder a perſon from 
enjoying or making uſe of a thing. In Law, 
to tum a clergyman cut of a benefice for 
erg P, Ia, Balg] ü 
H, S. See DEEP, [diep, Belg.] the 
Tpace meaſured from the 2 ky he 


»WnWards ; quantity of water oppoſed to a 


' | mary ſignification, to diſorder, or confuſe. 


DE'RBY, or DARBY, S. the capital 


river Derwent, with a ſtone bridge over it, 


The river has been made navigable into the 
Upon the Derwent is Sir Thomas 
Lomb's curious engine, by which organzine, 


Trent. 


or thrown filk, is made, for a perfect model 
of which, the parliament of Great Britain al- 


{lowed him 14,0001. Derby is populous, 


but not conſiderable for trade. It is governed 
by a mayor, who returns two members to 
parliament. The tower of All-Saints church 


To DE'PTHEN, V. A, [diepen, Belz. ] to 


DEPU/LSION, S. [depu!fio, Lat.] the act 


act of ſeparating the impure parts of any thing 
from the pure ones, In Surgery, the cleanſing 


cleanſe from dregs or foulneſs; to purge a 
thing from any noxious qualities. Of ſuch _ 


DEPUTA'TION, S. [Fr.] the ſending | 


ſons to negociate a public or private affair 


DE/PUTY, S. [depute, Fr.] one that is 


In Law, a perſon who exerciſes an office in the 
right of another, who is accountable for his 


and quantitas, Lat.] to leſſen the quantity 
of a thing. Actually deguaxiitated by fire. 


town of Derbyſhice, on the W. bank of the 


% . 


—— 


3 the abyſs, Figuratively, the is a beautifu! Gothick ſlructure, 178 feet 


K 4 . high, 


its courſe. 


D E R 
high, erected in queen Mary's reign, at the 
charge of the maidens and bachelors of the 
town, Its weekly markets are on Wedneſ- 
day, Friday, and Saturday. Its annual fairs 
are held on February 24, a meeting for cheeſe; 


| Wedneſday in Lent afſize-week, for horſes, | 
no not frequented ; Friday in Eafter-week, 


for horned or black catttle; the firſt Friday 
in May, Friday in Wbitſun-week, and July 
25,.for horned cattle; September 27, cheeſe- 
fair; and Friday before Michaelmas, a 
meeting, by cuſtom, for horned cattle. This 
place gave the title of earl to the Stanley fa- 
mily. Derby lies 122 miles N. W. of Lon- 
don. f 8 | 
- DERELVCTION, S. [ dereli#jo, Lat.] the 
utter forſaking or abandoning a perſon. _ 
DERE'LICTS, S. [plural derelicta, Lat.] 
in Law, ſuch goods as are wilfully thrown a- 
way and diſowned by a perfon. 
To DERIDE, V. A. to laugh at, mock, 
or turn to ſcorn with great contempt, 
_ - DERV'DER, S. a perſon whe mocks or ri- 
dicules a thing with great contempt. _ 
DERVS!ON, S. the act of ridiculing, mock- 
ing, or laughing at with great contempt. 
DERIL/SIVE, Adj. ridiculing ; mocking. 
 DERT'SORY, Adj. | deriforius, Lat.] mock- 
ing; Fidiculing, 5 | 
DERVVABLE, Adj. [from derive] that 
which may be obtained by deſcent, or commu- 
nicated from one to another, | | 


DERIV A/TION, S. [derivatio, Lat.] the 


- draining water from its courſe or chanrſel, In 
Grammar, the tracing a word from its ori- 
ginal, In genealogy, deſcent, Figuratively, the 
tracing any thing from its ſource, In Medi- 
cine, the drawing a humour from one part of 
the bedy to another which is near it. | 
DERIVATIVE, Adj. [derivativus, Lat.] 
derived or taken from another - 
 DERVVATIVE, S. the thing or word 
Which is derived from another. 
_ _ DERVVATIVELY, Adv. after a deriva- 
tive manner; not originally. Co | 
To DERVVE, V. A. [ deriver, Fr. deri- 
wo, Lat.] to drain; to let out water, or turn 
Figuratively, to divide, or ſepa- 
rate; to deduce or trace from its original or 
ſource; to communicate, as the ſource of a 
river to one of its branches, or a Cauſe to its 
effect; to deſcend to a perſon, or to commu- 
nicate by deſcent of blood; to divide; to dif- 
fuſe over a large extent gradually, and in ſe- 
parate branches, In Grammar, to trace 2 


# 


word from its origin, Neuterly, to p:oceed, | 
come, or deſcend from, | - 


DERTVER, S. one who partakes by de- 
 ſren:, pedigree, or communication, _ 

 "'DERNVER, Adj. [Fr.] laft; uſed with 
reſort. © This being the denier reſort,” 4 
To DEROGATE, V. A. {[derogatum, ſu- 
pine of derogo, Lat.] to leſſen the value of a 
family or profeſſion; to degenerate; to under- 


| that which leſſens or 


— 5 


| DES 
* DEROGA'TION, S. [derogari, 1. 
act done contrary to, or lenden Lat, a 
law, by which means its force ang val ny 
leſſened; the act of diſparaging or lets 
the value of a thing. „ ning 

DERO'GATIVE, A di. leffen; | 
of a thing, or the eee had nn. Lo ra 
perſon. 1 | , 

DER O'GATORILY, Adv, in ſuch a ©... 
ner as to leſſen the value of a "hog 8 
eſteem and reputation of a perſon. 48 
PEROGATORINESss, 8. the quality a 
leſſening the value of a thing. beet 

DERO/GATORY, 9. (derogatorin Lat, 

takes away f 

lue of a perſon or thing. A 
_DE*RVIS, or DERVISE, S. a king of 
monks among the Turks, who profeſs extreme 
poverty, and lead a very auſtere life, Ther 
order was inſtituted by Mevelaya 3 they affe& 
an uncommon degree of patience, humitity 
and charity; are itinerant preachers ; and L. 
liver their doctrines even in coffee: houſet; 
they always go bare-legged, and open-breaſted: 
faſt every Wedneſday, Thurſday, and F nan, | 


during which they eat nothing till ſun-ſet, At 


their meetings one of them plays on the flute, 
while the reſt dance, turning themſelves round 
with incredible ſwiftneſs, in commemoration - 
of Mevelava's turning miraculouſly round for 
the ſpace of four days. 5 
DESC ANT, 8. [from diſcanto, Ital.] a 
comment on any ſubject. In Muſic, the at 
of compoſing ſeveral parts. Plain deſcant, con- 
fiſts in the orderly placing many concords, and 
relates to ſimple counter-point, as in Pſalmody, 
Figurative or florid deſcant, is that wherein dif 
cords may be concerned as well, though not as 
much, as concords; in it are introduced all the 
variety of -points, figures, diverſity of meaſures, 
and whateverelſe is capable of adorning a com- 
poſition. Double deſcant, is when the part are 
ſo contrived, that the treble may be made the | 
'baſs, and the baſs the treble, / | 

To DESCA/NT, V. N. [from the noun] 
to ſing in parts. Figuratively, to diſcourſe at 
large; or to criticiſe minutely on the actions 
of another ; to point out faults with great mt- 
nuteneſs; to cenſuſfe. 

To DESCEND, V. A. [diſcendre, Fr. dt. 
ſcendo, Lat.] to come or go from a highertoa | 
lower place; to go gradually downwards, of 
below the ſurface of a thing; to ſink; to in- 
vade an enemy's country; to proceed 3s from 
a ſucceſſor, or as a cauſe does from an effect; 
to change a diſcourſe from a general and ſuper- 
ficial view, to a more accurate, minute, and , 
particular one. Actively, to walk, or rol 
.downwards from a higher place or ſituation. 

DESCE'NDANT, or PESCENVDENT, 5. 
[Fr. deſcendens; Lat.] one who belongs to and” 
ther as a relation; the offspring a Wb 
of a perſon ; coming or moving from a higher 
ia a lower ſitustion; ſinking. 


yalyr the eren or worth of a thing, | 


4 


PESCE'NSION, 8,  6inkingfiom abi, 


DES 

tion. In Aſtronomp, it is divid- 

by w_ oblique. Right deſcenſſon is a 
ed into 3 of the equator, which deſcends 
4 75 or ſign, in a right ſphere. Oblique 
Ter is that which deſcends in an oblique 
ſphere® SON AL, Adj. relating to de- 
en erer, Wee difference, is 
on ference between the oblique and right 

a ſtar. | | 

Egge, 8. ¶ deſcente, Fr. deſcenſus, 
Lat.] the act of paſſing from a higher to a 
lower place; or towards the centre of the earth; 
; ſlope, or ſloping ſituation. Invahon, or at- 
ck Aa an enemy's country or coaſts 5 birth; 
traction. Lineal deſcent, is that which is 
nveyed down in 2 * line from the grand- 
cher to the father, from the father to the 
ſon, Ge. Collateral deſcent, 1s that which 
ſprings out of the fide of the line or blood, as 
from a man to bis brother, nephew, Sc. Fi- 
ratively, one ſtep or generation in the line of 


to'n Jowe 


a family, A rank, or degree in the ſcale of 


DESCRIBE, V. A, [deſcribo, Lat.] in 
Painting, to form the reſemblance of a thing. 
In Logic, to convey an idea of a thing in a 
Jooſe manner, without enumerating all its pro- 
perties. In Geometry, to draw or make a 
hae Figuratively, to convey ſome notion 
of a thing by words. „ 
* DESCRVBER, S. one who relates a matter 
of fact, the manner of performing an action, 
2 battle, @c. =D 3 
DESCRI'ER,: S. [from deſcry] one who 
diſcovers or deſcries a thing at a diſtance, 
DESCRIPTION, S. [deſcriptio, Lat.] the 
at of conveying the idea of a perſon or thing 
by mentioning ſome of their properties. In 
Logic, a collection of the moſt remarkable 


properties of a thing, without including the 


eſſential difference, and the general nature or 
genus ; the ſentence or paſſage in which a 
thing is deſcribed ; the qualities expreſſed in 
repreſenting a thing. | le 


To DESCRY, V. A. [deſcrier, Fr.] to re- 


connoitre 3 to examine or view at a diſtance ; 
to diſcover or diſcern by the fight a thing hid- 
den or concealed, IST IIS 1 


DESCRV, S. [from the verb] diſcovery, | 


or the thing diſcovered, 


To DESECRATE, V. A. [deſecratum,| 


Lat, | to divert from its original intention; to 
convert a thing to an uſe different from that 
to which it was originally conſecrated, 

DESECRA'TION, S. the converting of a 
thing conſecrated to ſome common uſe, {| 
: DESERT, S. ¶ deſertum, Lat.] a place not 
inhabited or built; a waſte place; à ſolitude. 


—— - 


DesERT, Adi. [deſertum, Lat.] wild; 


Watte; uncultivated; uninhabited. 44 | 

To DESERT, V. A. deſerter, Fr, deſer- 
um, ſupine of deſerto, Lat to quit; to for- 
lake; to abandon a perſon who has a reliance: 


ei ene; uſed as a word of reproach z to leave 


DES 
a ſtation or place; to run away from an army 
or company, applied to ſoldiers , _ 
DESERT, S. [Fr. properly ſpelt deſſert, it 
being originally a French word] the laſt courſe 
of an entertainment, conſiſting in fruits and 
ſweetmeats. | 


DESERT, $. [from deſerve] the behavi- 
our, conduct, or actions of a perſon, conſidered 


with reſpect to rewards' or puniſhments ; a 
claim to praiſe or reward, Figuratively, ex- 
cellence, or virtue; degree of merit. 


DESE'RTER, S. deſertus, Lat.] one who 
leaves or abandon a perion, who can claim his 
aſſiſtance; one who abandons, quits, or leaves 


his poſt, or the army to which he belongs. 


' DESE'RTION, S. the act of abandoning | 


or forſaking a perſon, cauſe, poſt, or place in 
an army, 5 TN, 


DESP/RTLESS, Adj, wantof merit; with- | 


out thoſe qualifications which. can entitle a 


perſon to, or render him a proper object of, 


approbation or reward. 


object of reward. 


 DESE'RVEDLY, Adv. not without reafon | 
or foundation; according to a perſon's behavi - 


our, whether good or ill, 


DESE'RVER, S. a man who is a proper 


object of approbation and reward, 


DESI'CCANT, Part. [d:fccans, Lat.] in 


Medicine, of a drying nature or quality, 


To DESICCATE, v. A. [deficcatum, ſu 


pine of deſicco, Lat.] to dry up moiſture. 


DESICCA'TION, 8. che act of drying up 


moiſture. 


DESI'CCATIV E, Adj, that which his | 


the power of drying. | 


To DESI'DERATE, v. A. [defideratum, - 


ſupine of deſidero, Lat.] to long for a thing 
not diſcovered ; to defire a thing abſent. * $o 
deſired and ſo much deſderated problem,” 


Cheyney, 


To DESIGN, v. A. [deſizer; Fr. defig, 


Lat.] to purpoſe or intend; to form or order 
for a particular purpoſe; to plan, project, con- 
trive, or form an idea of ia the mind; to 
ſketch the plan or ſcheme of a work, or the 


out-lines of a picture. | 


plan of action; a ſcheme or contrivance; the 


plan or repreſentation of the order, general 
diſtribution, and conſtruction of a painting, 
poem, books, building, Sc. 


DESIGNA/BLE, Adj. that which can be 


aſcertained, deſcribed, or expreſſed. 
deſcribing a perſon or thing by ſome remote 


ſignification; intention. | 


DESI'GNEDLY, Adv. purpoſely ; in a 


manner agreeable to the intention or previous 
purpoſe" of a perſon, oppoſed to accidentally. _ 
. een, 


To DE SE RVE, V. A. [deſervir, Fr.] to 
be an object of approbation or diſapprobation, 
reward or puniſhment, on account of one's ac- 
tions or behaviour; to be worthy, or a proper 


DESIGN, S. an intention or purpoſe ; 2 


DESIGN A/TION, S. [defignatio, Lat.] the 


ſign; appointment, or direction ; import or 


- 
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vents a draught or original, for ſome artiſt to 


without any bad intention, "A 
DESI/GNMENT, S. an intended expediti- | 
* Yketch of a work. 
, Jonging. | 
being earneftly wiſhed for. 


neſtly wiſhing. 
from doing a thing which is begun; to ſtop, 
DESFSTANCE, S. the act of topping or 


DESUTIVE.,. Adj. [defitus, Lat.] ending 
or concluded. A defitive propoſition, is that 
Cuhich implies the ending or concluſion of 
ſomething. | 7 


1 £ 


 _ "out inhabitants 


To DE'SOLATE, v. A. [dsl, Lat.] 
to deprive of inh\bitants.; to lay waſte. 


|  bandoning of the hopes of any future good; 


| object or ſubject of deſire is not to be attained, the 
or that a thing ta be undertaken is beyond our ing a perſon of ſomething in his peſſeſſion. 
ablilities to perform, POETS 


a thing over as unattainable ; to ceaſe to hope 
D ESPATIRER, S. one who looks ona thing 


: ner as to diſcover no hope. 


out hope, or looking on a thing as impoſſible 
or unattainable ; without any regard to ſafety, 
_ ariſing from deſpair. . 


long for a thing; to aſk ; to entreat: 
D ESL R 
BO. 


Ital.] an inclining or ſloping board or table. 


manner; in a deſolate manner. 


or removing the inhabitants from a place; the 
act of laying a place waſte; a place waſted and 


Mad, furious with deſpairy applied to perſons, | 


DES 
Ddr ER, S. a perſon who premeditates | 
or contrives ſomething ill; a perſon who in- 
Copy by. 5 os 
DESIGNING, Part. contriving, meditat- 
ing, or intending ſomething amiſs, or prejudi- 
cial to the intereſt of another. | 

 DESV/GNLESS, Adj. without intending 


on againſt an enemy; a plot; the idea, or 


DESVRABLE, Adj. worthy of defire or 


DESV/R ABLENESS, S. the quality of 


To DESURE, v. A. [defirer, Fr.] to wiſh 
for, to covet ſome abſent good 3 to appear to 


ER, S. one who covets an abſent 


DESV/ROUS, Adj. full of longing; ear- 


x * 


V. N. [defiſto, Lat.] to ceaſe 


ceaſing from fome action begun, 


— 


DkEsK, 8. [diſch, Belg. tiſcs, Teut. deſeo, 


_ DE/SOLATE, Adj. [ deſo/arus, Lat.] with- 
3 laid waſte ; ſolitary, or un- 
frequented, | 5 


DESOLAT ELV, Adv. in an unfrequented 


DESO'LATION, S. the act of deſtroying 


forſaken, ©* How is Babylon become a deſola- 


tian. Fer, i. 23. g 


DESPAIR, S. Cd ſeſpoir, Fr.] an utter a- 


loſs of hope; that which deprives a perſon of 
hope; a paſſion excited by imagining that the 


To DESPAIR, v. N. deſpero, Lat. 47. 
feſperer, Fr.] to abandon, relinquiſh, or give 


as unattainable; one who is without hope. 
DESPAIRINGLY, Adv. in ſuch a man- 


DE'SPERATE, Adj. deſperatus, Lat. ]with- 


Figuratively, not to be 
retrieved or ſurmounted, applied to things. 


flight; to diſregard. 


counteract the deſigns of zgother, through ma- 


Sometimes uſed for perſons hab: | 
thing bad, whoſe bran anf ſores 
Violent, applied to things, pared of, 
DE'SPERATELY, Adv. in the | 
a perſon grown furious by deſpair: . er of 
4er — 4 AS IE F W madly.in a 
DE'SPERATENESS, S. madnek, « f., 
ating without any regard to ſafety or * ; 
DE/SPERATION, S. a Rate void J 
hope. _ hho Bi, 0 all 
"DESPICABLE, a fag, 0 
erving contempt on account of Pr, 
did, E ee and vile. 'omething lor. 
DE/SPICABLENESS, S. the 
renders a perſon or thing the ob 
tempt. 


ality which 


ect of con. 
 DE'SPICABLE, Adj. Hafi, Ly, 
liable to be contemned; mean; baſe; 

DE'/SPICABLY, Adv. ina mean, ſordi 
vile, or contemptible manner... 

To DESPI'SE, V. A. [deſpicere, Lat.] to 
ſcorn or contemn with pride and diſdain; ty 


 DESPUVSER, S. one who looks on a perſon 
or thing with ſcorn or contempt, | 
_ DESPVTE, S, { deſpite, Fr. diſpetto, Ital. 
ſpiir, Belg. ] malice; anger on account of ſome 
real or ſuppoſed injury; defiance, “ In "ew 
of heat by day.“ Blackm, An a of malice 
or reſentment; ſomething done in order to | 


lice, revenge, reſentment, and in orderto make 
him uneaſy. ** A deſpite done againſt the Moſt 
High.“ Par Le. . 

To DESPITE, V. N. to counteract the 
deſigns of another, through a principle of ma» | 
hee'or reſentment.” 

DESPVT.EFUL, Adj. full of malice or 
ſpleen; acting contrary to the deſigns of an- 
other, purely to make him uneaſy, or unhap- 
py 3 malignant. The 1 

DESPI'TEFULNESS, S. malice or an en- 
deavour to render a perſon extremely miſerable 
through malice and reſentment, 

To DESPO'IL, V. A. [depouiller, Fr. pop 
liare, Ital. deſfolio, Lat.] to rob; to deprive a 
perſon of what he is poſſeſſed of by ſome act of 
violence. Figuratively, to deprive a perſon of 
ſome poſt or honour, _ | 
| DESPOLIA!TION, 


| 


8. the act of deprii- 


To DESPO/ND, V. A. [deſpondes, Lat.] 
to become melancholy, through a perſuaſion 
that ſomething deſired is unattainable, or that 
ſomething to be done is impoſſible. In Div 
"nity to loſe all hope of the divine mercy, | 
DESPOINDENCY, S. the ſtate of a perſon | 
who imagines a thing defired cannot de 4 
tained, or that a thing to be done 88 im- 
poſſible, . 5 
""DESPO/NDENT, Adj. [deſpondens, Lit. 
without any hopes of ſucceeding in what one 
undertakes, or of attaining what is ardent- 
ly defired.. 


* 


r.] an abſolute 
u ncontioulans 


DE/SPOT, s. IRerdHe, G 


DBS DET 
uncöütrdulable prince; only uſed when applied Lat. * 4m demollſhes, reduces to tying, 
la. | and lays waſte, 
w thoſe of lc, or DESPOYTICAL, Adj. DES TRUICTIV ELV, Adv. in ſuch a mas- 
_ ve, Fr.] abſolute 3 arbitrary; ſupreme; I ner as to deftroy, demoliſh or ruin, 
| (4; tee or abſolute power. Figuratively, } DESTRU'CTIVENESS, S. the quality 
Lbs ge OY which deſtroys, ruins, or lays waſte, 
v0" ESPOTICAL/NESS, 8. the quality off DESTRU'CTOR, S. a conſumer or de- 
reifing power or authority without any|ftroyer. © 3 
l. aint or controul. 1 DESUDA'TION,S, a profuſe or inordinate 1 
F ſweating. 
wer, applied to ſuch governments, wherein] DESU'LTORY, or DESULT!ORIOUS, | | 1 
1 5 wer of the prince is arbitrary. Adj. [ deſultorius, Lat.] unfixed; unſettled ; \\F 
Th DESPU/MATE, V. A. [ aeſpumatum, removing from one thing or 1dea to another, . | 8 
{vine of deſpurro, Lat.] to ſkim the froth To DET ACH, V. A. [detacher, Fr.] th 1 
5 p ſeparate or part ſomething which was joined 
DESPUM A/TION, 8. in Pharmacy, the] before; to ſend out or draw off a part of a 
a of clearing any liquor, by ſkimming off greater body of forces. 1 
tie froth or foam. _ 5 | DETACHED, Part. drawn off; ſeparated 
| DESQUUAM A/TION, 8. [from de and from ; diſengaged. In Painting, well detached, 
{quamma, Lat, a ſcale] in Surgery, the act off is applied to ſuch figures which appear free, 
{caling carious bones. 8 not entangled with each other, and having a 
To DESTINATE, V. Fr, [deftinatum, | good relievo, In Fortification, detached pieces, 
ſupine of diſtino, Lat.] to deſign or form for] are any works which are at a diſtance from 
any particular purpoſe or end. Birds are the main works. eee . 
duſinated to fly.“ Ray. f | 5 | DETA CHMENT, 8. Aa body of troops . 
DESTINATION, S. [from deflinate] the ſeparated and ſent from the main rr... 
porpoſe or ultimate end for which any thing] To DETAIL, V. A. [ detailler, Fr.] to 
is formed or deſigned. | relate a fact with its minute and 


BEG: Mio: : particular 
To DE'STINE, V. A. [deftino, Lat.] to circumſtances, „ eee 
doom; to appoint to any ſtate or condition} DETA'IL, S. an account containing all the 
Without alteration; or by an abſolute neceſ- minute circumſtances of an action, or ſubject. 
| ſity; to order to any end or purpoſe; to devote] _ To DETA'IN, V. A. [ detainer, Fr. detineo, 
to puniſhment or miſery z to fix an event Lat.] to keep that which is due to another; 
unalterably, : : 5 5 bs keep a perſon, or hinder him from depart- 
DE'STINY, 8. [ deftin FA Fr.] in Mytho- ing or going farther; to keep a perſon in 
 logy, the power who determines the lot of | cuſtody. ff. 
mortals; fate, fixed by ſome unalterable de- DETAFNDER, S. in Law, a writ for 
cree; doom; fortune; the prediction of the holding or keeping a perſon in cuſtoj ß. 
future condition of a perſon which muſt ne-} DETAILNER, S. he that does not pay a 


ceſlary happen. | ching due, or with-holds another perſon's 
 DESTITUTE, Adj. [deftitutus, Lat.] de-|right 3 he that hinders the departure or pro- 
prived of; in want of; abandoned by,  |greſs of a perſon or thing. | 


 DESTITU!TION, [S. from deſtitute] want; To DETE'CT, ¶detectut, Lat.] to diſcover, 
delect; or a ſtate wherein ſomething is defi- or find out any ſecret crime ot artifice; to 
cient or wanting. | find out or ſurprize a perſon in the commiſſi- 
To DE'STRO'Y, V. A. [detruire, Fr.] de-| on, or after the commiſſion, of a crime; to 
ru, Lat.] to demoliſh, or reduce to ruins ;| lay open the artifices of a perſon, or ſophiſtry | 
to kill; to lay waſte, or make deſolate ; to| of an argument, | DE 
deprive a thing of its preſent qualities or pro- DETE'CTOR, S. a diſcoverer of ſome 
C | Icoeriminal; one who lays open the ſophiftry 
' DESTRO'YER, S. one who lays a town|or ſubterfuges of an author, OE” 
waſte; one who deprives animals of life; DETECTION, S. the diſcovery of a cri- 
done who defaces a thing by ſome act of vio-|minal, crime, or fault; the diſcovery of ſome- 
lence, ithing hidden or concealed,  _T. | 
_ DESTRU'CTIBLE, Adj. [from d:frufum,| DETEN'SION, S. the keeping or with- 
ſupine of deſtruo, Lat.] liable to be deſtroyed, holding what is due, or belongs to another. 
' defaced, or demoliſhed. © {| Figuratively, confinement or reſtraint. 
5 DESTRUCTIBULITY, 8. poſſibility, or] To DETER, V. A. [ dererreo, Ly.] to 
hableneſs to be deſtroyed, _ | diſcourage, or keep a perſon from doing a 
DESTRUCTION, S. [ d:firu&#io, Lat.] the] thing, either by frightening him, by menaces, 
14 of ruining, deſtroying, demoliſhing, orf or by laying its conſequences before him. 
lying waſte; murder; the ſtate of a thing} DETE/RMENT,, S. that which diſcourages 
_ ined, demoliſhed, or deſtroyed z the cauſe|a perſon from doing or undertaking a thing; 
of deſtruction. 155 hae cauſe or obſtacle which hinders a perſon 
DESTRU'CTIVE, Adj. {dfiru&ioxs, low \from undertaking a thing. 


To 


DET 
To DETE/RGE, V. A. [detergo, Lat. | to 


cleanſe a ſore from its pus, matter, or foul- 
nels ; to cleanſe the body by purges. 
 DETE/RGENT, Adj. I detergens, Lat.] in 
Medicine, having the power of cleanſing. 
DET ERMINABLE, Adj. | from determine] 
that which may be aſcertained, or decided, | 
To DETERMINATE, V. N. [determiner, 
Fr.] to limit; to ſettle; to fix; to deter 
mine. 1 8 
DETERMINATE, Adj. ¶ determinatus, 
Lat. ] limited; fixed ; ſettled ; deciſive. 
DETERMͤINATELVY, Adv. reſolutely, 
| Kixed; firm; reſolved. 8 ö 
DETERMINA/TION, S. abſolute directi- 
on to a certain end... Figuratively, a reſolutjon 


2 


formed after mature deliberation ; the deciſion | 


of ſome conteſted point or diſpute. 

© DETERMINATIVE, Adj. having the 

power to direct to a certain end; that which 
reſtrains the fignification of a word. | 


DETERMINATOR, S. one who deter- 


mines, aſcertains, or decides a controverſy, 
To DETERMINE, V. A. [deter miner, 
Fr. determina, Lat.] to fix or ſettle a thing: or 
point in debate or diſpute; to conclude; to 
decide; to confine or reſtrain within limits; 
to aſcertain the ſenſe of an expreſſion; to 
influence the choice; to reſolve; to put an 
end to; to deſtroy. Till fickneſs has, 
' determined me. Shak. Neuterly, to tonclude; 
to end; to come to a deciſion ; to reſolve, or 
come to a reſolutioo . | 
DETE'RSION, S. [from deterſum, ſupine! 
ol detergo, Lat.] in Surgery the act of cleanſing 
e „ 
DETEHRSIVE, Adj. C dererſif, Fr.] having 
the power to cleanſe. „ 
DE TERSIVE, S. in Medicine, that which 
cleanſes a wound, or frees the body from hu- 
mours by purging. „ 
To DETE'ST), V. A. ¶ deteſter, Fr. deteſtor, 
Lat.] to hate a thing with ſome vehemence, 
on account of its evil and pernicious quali- 
8. | hs | 
© DETESTABLE, Adj. [Fr.] that which 
| Is hated with great vehemence, on account of 
jts vileneſs or perniciouſneſs, 4. 6651 
_ DETE'STABLY, Adv, in ſuch a manner 
as ſhews or deſerves the greateſt loathing, ab- 
horrence, averfion, or hatred. : 
DET E STATION, S. [Fr.] the act of 
abhorring, diſliking, or hating a thing on 
account of its evil, Uſed with of, and ſome- 
times, but improperly, with for. © The 
dAleteſtation you can expreſs for vice. Swift, 
 _ DETE'STER, S. one who has a very great 
| hatred, averſion, or loathing. 


To DETHRONE, V. A. [dethromr, Fr. 


from de and tbronus, Lat. a throne] to depoſe a 
king ; to deprive him of royalty. £ 

DETI'NUE, S. I detenue, F I a writ lying 
againſt a perſon, who refuſes to deliver a thing 
up, which was given him to keep for another. 


DEV 
dotono, Lat.] the loud. noiſe m 

bodies which begin to heat _ by ſome 
ſome what reſembling the exploſion 2 
4: e h In Chemiftry, the Operation =. 
pelling the impure, volatile, and G1Qs. 
parts from antimony. e TulPburcay 
To DETO'NIZE, V. A. 
Chemiſtry, tv calcine with d 
To DETO/RT, V. A, [detortus, I. 
detorqueo, Lat.] to wreſt a word or — 
trom its original meaning or deſign. 
torted texts of ſcripture to ſedition,” H, 4 


etOnation, 


of detrabo, Lat.] to leflen the reputar; 
another by calumny, or ſpeaking il of nir 
to leſſen the value of a thing. 
reputation of another, 5 5 
DETRAC'TION, 8. [Fr. Aae Lat 
the impairing or leſſening the reputation or 
eſteem of another, by ſpeaking ill of him, 
DETRAC'TORY, Adj. leſſening the va 
lue of a 0 or reputation of a perſon. 
 DETRAC'TRESS, S. a woman who leſ. 
ſens the reputation of other. 
 DE'TRIMENT, S. [ detrimentum, Lat.] 
that which affec̃ts a thing or perſon with loſs 
diſadvantage, or damage. is 
DE'TRIMENTAL, Adj. cauſing harm, 
miſchief, loſs, or damage. ; 
thruſt down; to force into a lower place. 
DETRU'SION, S. the ad of forcing « 
thing downwards. 1 
DEVASTA'TION, S. [from devaftatun, 
ſupine of devaſio, Lat.] the act of laying 
waſte; demoliſhing buildings; or unpeopling 
towns. VVV 
DEUCE, S. Ideux, Fr. duo, Lat. Yon, or 
vac, Gr.] in Gaming, a card with. tuo 
marks, or die with two ſpots ; the devil. 
To DEVELOP, V. A. [| developer, Fr.] te 
take off any covering which conceals a thing; 
to lay open any ſtratagem or artifice. 5 


de and veſis, Lat. a garment] to make a per- 
ſon naked, or take off his cloaths. Figura- 


good ; to free from any thing bac. 


via, Lat. a road, or common path] to leave 
the right or common way. Figuratively, to 
err; to go aſtray. In Divinity, to ſin, by not 
walking in the way preſcribed by the divine 
commandments, PS : 

' DEVIA/TION, S. the act of quitting 
the right way. Figuratively, the acting con- 


* 


a wandering. | 


| DEVICE, s. [devife, Fr. deviſe, Itil.) 1 


| contrivance, or ſtratagem; Aa project; 2 


ſcheme, or plan. In Heraldry, an emblem, 
which has ſome reſemblance to 2 perſon's 


 DETONA'TION,. S. [actonatum ſupine of 


_ the repreſentation of ſome. natural 
body, with a nt ee bk v, 


tively, to deprive of an advantage, or ſome 


To DE VIATE, V. A. [of de, from, and 


[ detory, Lat. Pin 


To DE"TRACT, v. A, [detraftun, lie 


To DETRU/DE, V. A. [detruds, Lat.] 1 8 


To DEVE ST, V. A. [deveſier, Fr, from | 


trary to ſome eſtabliſhed rule; ſin; offence; | 


— 


en 8. f. 4%, Leah, obo 
3 pond. 44. . Brit. diable, Fr. 
wh) Span. iabolo, Ital. duyvel, Belg. teuffel, 
- b MaCon®,, Gr.] in its primary ſignifi- 
1 a calumniator, or falſe aceuſer; but 
recularly applied to fignify the fallen angel, 


\ho was the tempter and ſeducer of man- 


wind, Figuratively, 2 wicked perſon, In 
the wicked ſpirits ſubject to Satan. The 
condemnation of the Devil, IT Tim. iii. 6. 


ſignifies the being guilty of the ſame crime, | 


da E:ring the fame puniſhment with the 


55 Il ll, Adj. partaking of the mali- 
cious, miſchievous, or other wicked quali- 
PPP 
DEVILI/SHLY), Adv. in an entirely wick- 
ed or miſchievous manner; in a manner ſuit- 
able to the wickedneſs of the Devil; diabo- 
ptynovs, Adj. [devius, Lat. ] out of the 
common track. | 5 . 
To DE VISE, V. A. deviſer, Fr. to in- 
vent or contrive, implying a great deal of art. 


* 


Neuterly, to plan, contrive, or form ſchemes. 


In Law, to bequeath, or leave by will. 

DE/VISE, S. [old Br, a willl in Law, the 
aft of giving or bequeathing by will; con- 
tivance, VVV 


DEVISER, S. one who projects, or con- 


trives ; one who leaves or bequeaths by 
ii. 70 F 
DE/VOID, Adj. [vuide, Fr.] empty; va- 
cant. Figuratively, deſtitute, or free from 
any quality, either good or bad. | 

DE/VOIR, S. [Fr.] in its primary ſenſe, 
a duty, or act of ſervice, but now obſolete, 
At preſent uſed to ſignify ſome act of civility, 
ot ceremony due to a perſon either on account 
ef rank, office, or relation. 

To DEVOUVE, V. A. [devolvo, Lat.] 
to toll from a higher to a lower place. The 
matter which devolves from the hills.” To 
remove from one perſon to another. They 
evolved their whole authority into the hands 
of the council,” Addiſ. The whole was 
devolvcd upon that family.“ Swift. Neu- 
terly, to fall or deſcend to, in order of ſue- 
ceſſion. CCC 


DEVOLU!TION, S. [develutio, Lat.] the 


rolling of a thing from a higher to a lower 

place, Remoyal, or ſucceſſion from one per- 
n or order to another. 1 

 _ DEVO/NSHIRE, S. a county of England, 
It has the Engliſi channel, on the S. the 


Briſtol channel on the N. It is divided on 


the W. from Cornwall by the river Tamar, 
which runs almoſt from the one channel to 
the other; and it is bounded on the eaſt by. 
-vomerſetſhire. It is about tixty-nine miles 
00g, and ſixty. fix broad, containing 1,920,000 
acres, twelve parliamentary boroughs, forty 
market. towns, 304 paiiſhes, 117 vicar- 
es, 1733 villages, and 340,000 inhab. 


—— 


D 


Y 1 * % $9 of 
| tants, Next to Yorkſhire, it is the largeſt 


and moſt populous county in England; and 
its people are · ſo univerſally employed in trade, 
that it cannor be equalled by any in the 
kingdom. The air in its valleys is mild and 
ſharp, but healthy on its hills and heaths. 
The weſtern parts conſiſt of a mooriſh ſoil, 
or Riff clay ; the latter bad for ſheep, but 
extremely well adapted for breeding great 


markets. The ſoil of the north parts is dry, 
having very good downs for ſheep : and theſe 


yield tolerable crops of corn, but not fo plen- 


does it fall ſhort in meadow and paſture, 


| Shell-ſand renders the moſt barren part fruit- 


ful; and in places remote from the ſea-ſhore, 


called De'enſhiring, The ſouthern parts for 
tertility are juſtly eſteemed the garden of De- 


CA | | WW 
DEVORA/TION, S. [dævorabus, of devoro, 


Lat.] the act of devouring. | 
To DEVO'TE, V. A. [devotum, ſy 
devoveo, Lat.] to dedicate or ſet apart to a 
religious or any other particular purpoſe ; to 
abandon to evil; to doom to deſtruction, 


devoted, dedicated, ſet apart, or deſtined to a 

particular end or purpoſe, 153 | 
DEVOTEEE, S. [devet, Fr.] one extrava- 

gantly or erroneouſly religious; a bigot. 


the ſtate of a thing conſecrated or dedicated; 
a religious and fervent exerciſe of ſome pub- 


of the mind rightly affected with ſuch exer- 


fervent affection for a perſon, | 
_ DEVOTIONAL, A3j. relating to religious 
worſhip; pious ; zealous. 8 ys 


is ſuperſtitiouſly religious, 


up, or reduce to nothing, | 


of wer, Sax. ] one that conſumes or eats up 
ravenouſlly, | ws Ag | 


of worſhip ; filled with pious thoughts ; full 
of zeal; or expreſſive of ardent piety. 


with fervent zeal and piety, 


the devil, uſed in ludicrous language. See 
DEUCE. | | s 


the ſecond, and %%ů , Gr. law} the laſt 
| book of the Pentateuch, or ive books writ- 


ten 


herds of fine oxen, fattened for the Londoa 


being well dreſſed with lime, dung, and ſand, 


tifully as in the middle and eaſtern parts; nor 


the upper turf being ſkimmed off, is burnt 
to aſhes; and this method of agriculture is _ 


pine of 


 DEVO'TEDNESS, S. the ſtate of a thing 


DE'VOTION, S. [Fr. of devotio, Lat. 


lic act of religion ; or a temper or diſpoſition 


ciſes. Figuratively, prayer; a ftrong and 


DEVO'TIONALIST, s. the perſon who 

To DEVO!'UR, V. A. deverer, Fr. Are : 
Lat.] to eat up ravenouſſy. Figuratively, to 
deſtroy with rapidity, or quickneſs; toſwallow _ 

DEVO'URER, S. [from devour and er, 
DE VO UT, Adj. C devor, Fr. devstus, Lats] 
pious; religious > fervent in performing acts 
DEVO'UTLY, Adv. in a pious manner; 
DEUSE, S. [derived by Junius from Deu- 


ius, the name of a ſpecies of evil ſpirits! 


DEUTERO\NOMY, 8. {from geileg S-; 


dlexo - beſprent. 


ten by Moſes, ſo called by the Greele tranſ- 
lators, becauſe there is a kind of recapitula- 
tion of the law in it. The Jewiſh rabbins 
on this account ſtile it Miſpnech, or the Re- 
petition, It is generally named Elleb-Had. 
debarim, which is one of the firſt words in 


the Hebrew. It was written, all but the laſt 
chapter, by Moſes, in the 120th year of his 
age, the laft chapter being ſuppoſed by ſome 
to have been added by Joſhua immediately 
after Moſes's death; but by ſome ſuppoſed to 
have been written by Ezra, | 
DEW, S. [deazve, Sax, dauzo, Belg. tauw, 
Teut.] in Natural Hiſtory, a light, thin, in- 
ſenſible miſt, or rain, raiſed from the earth 
after the ſun has deſcended below the horizon, 
by the heat it has communicated to the earth 
during the day; which miſt, meeting with 
the cold in the atmoſphere, is condenſed and 
precipitated on the earth again. Not but we 
muſt take notice it is the opinion of ſome, 
that dews do not deſcend at all. 

To DEW, V. A. to wet or moiſten as 

with dew, B 

DE W-BESPRENT, Part, ſprinkled with 

dew. The ſavoury herb of knot-graſs, 

Milt. | fat 

DE'WLAP, S. {dog lep, Dan, deop læpe, 

| Bax. ſo called from its lapping or bruſhing off 
the dew] the fleth which hangs down from 

the throat of cows, bulls, or oxen. Figu 
ratively, a large hanging lip, uſed by way of 
contempt. „„ : 
 DE'WLAPT, Adj. having a dewlap, 
DE'W-WORM, S. in Natural Hiſtory, 
a worm found in dew, called likewiſe the 
JJC 
DEW/Y, Adj. reſembling, or partaking of 
the nature of dew ; moiſt with de px. 

_ DE*XTER, Adj. [Lat.] in Heraldry, the 
right fide. „„ | f 
DEX TE RIT V, S. [ dexteritas, Lat.] rea- 

dineſs; activity; quickneſs of contrivance. 

DE/X TEROUS, Adj. dexter, Lat.] expert; 
active; or quick ; ſubtle ; full of expedients; 
ſkilfvl in management ; fertile in invention. 
 DEXTEROVUSBLY, Adv. expertly ; rea- 

dily; quickly; ſkilfully. e 

DEX TRAL, Adj; [ dexter, Lat.] on the 

right ſide. ä 995 ; 

DEXTRALIT V, S. the ſtate of being on 
the right fide, 5 , 

DIABETES, S. {[%a5a.lng, Gr.] in Phy- 
ſie, the diſcharge of any liquor through the 
urinary pafſ»ges almoſt as ſoon as it is drank, 
without any or little alteration, and under 

the appearance of water,. attended with in- 

FC Sh 

' DIABO'LIC, or Di{ABO#/LICAL, [from 
diabolus, Lat. the devil] partaking of the 

dualities of the devil; extiemely impious and 

JJJ;ͤͤ 8 


DIA*CQUSTICS, 8. H from N and enum, | 


Gr.] in Philoſophy, the conſideration or-doc- 


| humour forcing itſelf a 


different mediums, i. e. either throys 
into a rare, or through a rare into , teat 
'D DEM, S. [diadema, L. . 

D Al 3 Vo a, Lat. fror 
Gr.] formerly a bandage of ſilk Kab 
the heads of kings, and tied behing, | 
was ſometimes enriched: with pearl, 
ſqmetimes with the leaves of ſome 2 
greeris; In Heraldry, certain circles g; b 
binding or incloſing the crowny of wing? 

1 


and to bear the globes, croſles, or 
luces for their creſts. N | FR flower & 
DIADEMED, Part, adorned with 2 dl. 


dem; wearing a crown; crowned. 
D/ADROM, S. [from die desu, Gr,]th 
time in which any motion is performed: the 
time in which a pendulum forms a fn y 
vibration, © Whoſe diadroms, in the latitude 
of 45 dep, are equal to one ſecond,” Lale, 
DLERE'SIS, S. [Sayeorg, Gr.] in Grim 
mar, the divifion of a diphthong, or one fl. 
lable into two. Ia Surgery, the diviſion of | 
ſuch parts which are united contrary to ny. 
ture, and obſtruct a cure, In Medicine, the 
deftroying or conſuming of the veſſels or cz. | 
nals of an animal body, by ſome corroding | 
| 2 paſſage, or by the i 
extravaſation of the juices. | | 
DIAGNOFSTIC, S. [Ne and vun, Or.] 
in Medicine, a fign by which the prefent 
ſtate, nature, and cauſe of à diſeaſe nay be 
diſcoyered, 5 | 
-* DIAGONAL, Adj. [from day 05. 
drawn acroſs a figure from one corner or angle 
to another. . 
| DIA/GONAL, S. a right line drawn actofy | 
a parallelogram or other figure, from one 
angle or corner to apother, ſo as to divide it 
2 # ²˙ JR 
_ DIA*GONALLY, Adv. in a croſs diree- 
tion, or reaching from one corner to another, 
DVAGRAM, S. [vaygapua, Gr.] in 


| Geometry, a ſcheme drawn for explaining 


any figure or its properties, In Mufic, the 
antient gamut, whoſe extent was a difipnſon 
or two octaves, in the 1: 4. in which ſpace | 
they have eighteen chords, though they had 
not all different ſounds, 
- DIAGRY'DIATES, S. ſ from diagrydium, 
Lat.] in Medicine, ſtrong purges made of 
diagrydium. BW; : | 
DIAL, S. [from dies, Lat.] a plate marked | 
with two ſets of figures beginning at one, and 
ending with twelve, uſed to ſhew the time of 
the day by clocks, or by the ſhadow of the ſun, 
DVALECT, S. [Faxxlog, Gr.] the pe- 
culiar manner of ſpeaking, or diverſities made 
in any language by the inhabitants in different 
parts of the country wherein 1 18 ſpoken, | 
Figuratively, ſtile; manner of expreſſion ; 
language, or ſpeech, Fr 
 DIALE/CTIC, S, INM, Gr,] the at 
af reaſoning, or logic. 
DIALECTICAL, 


vine of tefrafted ſounds as they paſs through 


longing to logic: 


Adj; [from dk] . 


3 n 


DIA. 

| 6. 8. the art of deſcribing lines | 
pla ren plane, in ſuch a manner that the 
on ** Jow, or its rays, is tranſmitted thro 
1 4 ſhall touch any given line at any given 


pla Li8r. S, one who conftruRs or makes 
47 W 8. one Who compoſes, or 
42 pho is introduced as a ſpeaker in a dia- 


logue | | | | % 

/LOGUE,-S. [Na Ne, Gr, | a confe 
N on any ſubject, whether real 
y fe ALOGUE, V.'A. to hold conver- 
(ation or conference with to diſcourſe, 
« Doſt dialogue with thy adow. Shak. 
DIALY'SIS, S. [ Nadveie, Gr. ] in Gram- 
mar, the parting, or ſeparating two vowels, 
hich would otherwiſe make a diphthong. 
In Printing, two dots ſet; over avowel to ſhew | 
| that it does not compoſe a diphthong, as in 
gend ller, Fr 


through the centre or circle of another figure, 
nd divides it into two equal parts. : [nag 
'DIAME/TR AL, Adj. deicribing, or relat- 
zug do s diameter” on nee ns 
DIAMETRALLY, Adv. according to 
| the direction of a diameter, Uſed with oppo- 
ſte, it implies the moſt direct or higheſt oppo- 
ftion that can be between two things. 
DIAME/TRICAL, Adi. or DIAMETRI- 


2nd Diametrally, which ſe.. e 
Dla MOND, S. [generally pronounced di- 

mind, from diamant, Fr. adamans, Lat. or 

adn/49%, Gr.] in Natural Hiſtory, the moſt 


perfectly clear and pellucid, and diſtinguiſhed 
by its vivid ſplendor and the brightneſs of its 
refleRions from all other ſubſtances _ 

.DIA'PASE, S. in Muſic, the fame as Dia- 


paſon, 


he, an interval, including an octave. Among 
muſical inſtrument makers, it Ggnifies a rule 
or ſcale wherereby they adjuſt the pipes of their 


organs, and cut the holes of their flutes, haut- 
bois, Sc, 5 | | 


cloch, woven in figures. | 


ky, or flower; to draw flowers on cloths, 
DIAPHA'NECTY, S. {See DIAPHA- 


NOUS] tranſparency, or the quality of tranſ- 
mitting light. ws | 


#1, Gr, to appear, or ſhew] tranſparent; 
dying paſlage to the rays of light; that which 
May be ſeen through, 5 1 

DIAPHO/RESIS, 8. Na peęccig Gr.] in 
edicine, a diſcharge made through the ſkin, 


+ 


other ſenſible or inſenſible. 7 
VLAPHORETIC, Adj. [Napogrraeg, Gr.] 


DIA/METER, S. Ida, through, and fle- 
un, Or. a meaſure} the line which paſſes 


CALLY, Adv. now uſed inſtead of Diametral, 


valuable and hardeſt of all gems, when pure, 


in the ground in plenting. 
DIA/PER, S. [diapre, Fr.] a kind of linen : 
To DIA/PER, V. A. to variegate; diver- 


DIAPHA'NOUS, Adj, INa, through, and 


DIC 


in Medicine, that which cauſes a diſcharge 
through the ſkin, or a ſweat, 2944 
DVAPHRAGCM, S. [pronounced diapbram, 
from J2qgaypa, Gr.] in Anatomy, a ner- 
vous muſcle vulgarly called the midriff, and 
by anatemiſts, ſeprum tranverſale, or croſs . 


wall, from its dividing the breaſt or thorax 
from the abdomen. | 


Y 


DIARRHOE/A, S.. ſHzjjog, Gr.] in 
Medicine, a flux of the belly, or profuſe eva - 


cuation of liquid excremeats by ſtool. 

_ DIARRHOF/TIC, Adj, in medicine, pro- 
moting a looſeneſs; cauſing a diſcharge by Kool; . 
purginge © | wed | 
DIARY, S. [diarum, Lat.] an account of 
the tranſactions of a perſon every day. 


DIA'STOLE, S. Or. from dacone, Gt. 


in Anatomy, the motion of the heart or ar- 


teries, whereby the parts dilate or diſtend 


themſelves, In Grammar, diaftole, ſignifies 
the lengthening a ſyllable, which is naturally 
ſhort. | | : 


ters, are allowed for the intercolumniation. 


' DIATESS/ERON, S. {from da, and re 
gaga, Gr.] in Pharmacy, a medicine ſo call- 


ed, becauſe compoſed of four ingredients, viz. 
roots of ariſtolochia, gentian, bayberries, and 
myrrh, In muſic an interval compoſed of 


one greater tone, one leſſer tone, and one 
greater ſemi tone, called by moderns, a perfect 


DIiA/TO/NIC, S. [ dia re, Gr, ] the ordi- 
nary ſpecies of muſic, which proceeds by dif- 
ferent tones, either in aſcending or deſcending, 
and contains only the greater and leſs tones, 


together with the greater ſemi-tone. 


 DIAZEU!TIC Toxe [of da and Gevywur, 
Gr.] in antient muſic. that which disjoined 
two fourths, one on each fide of it, and being 


NE NT OI CIT We {Joined to either, made a fifth, This, in our 
.. DIAPA'SON, S. {%,a7a%wy, Gr.] in Mu- 


muſic, is from A to B, ſuppoſing mi to ſtand 
“/// 
 PIBBLE, S. a ſmall ſpade or pointed in- 
ſtrument, uſed by garden s for making holes 


Dick, S. the plural of DIE, which ſee. 


gameſter. 


DIcRO/roMx, S. [x and,, Gr.] 


in Logic, the diſtribution or diviſion of ideas 


into pairs. In aſtronomy, the phaſis of the 


appearance of the moon, whereintke is biſet- 


ed, or ſhews but half her diſk. 


To DIC TA TE, v. A. [difatum, ſupine 
of dich, Lat.] to deliver a command to an- 


other; to ſpeak with authority; to deliver a 


peech in words which is to be taken dowa in 


writing. —_ Ss 
DICTATE, S. {difatum, Lat.] 2 ruls 


or mandate delivered by ſome yerſon of autho- 


DICTATION | 


_DIA'STYLE, S. [from $a and gude, a 
pillar, Gr.] in antient architecture, an ecitice 
whoſe columns ſtand at ſuch a diſtance from 
each other, that eight modules, or four diame- 


DI'CER, S. one who plays at dice; a 


; 
1 * 

2 

1 * F 
I 


1 daxlix -, Gr.] containing precepts or rules. 


= 
-HICTA/TION, S. the act or practice of 


33 giving orders, or laying down rules to the rules and preſcriptions of Medica] we, 


victuals for money. 


of condu 5 ; 
_  DICT'ATOR, S. [Lat.] a Roman magi- 
rate, inveſted with a conſular and ſovereign 


authority, having the power of life and death, dier, Lat. an appointed day] an aff 
to proclaim war, -rpiſe or diſcharge forces the ſtates or circles of the empire 8 ) of 
| to deliberate on ſome public affait. nz 


without conſent of the ſenate, and remain- 
- Ing in his office for fix months, till Sylla and 


Cæſar erected it into a perpetual tyranny, | of. medical diet. 
Figuratively, one who, by his credit and au- 1 
thꝛority, direfts and regulates the condugt of eating; one who prepares food by m 


4 


others. 


of a dictator 3 imperious. | 
_ DICTA/TORSHIP, 'S, the office of a 
dictator. Figuratively, imperiouſneſs, or au- 


thority carried too high. have properties or figure, Which 


* 


DICTA/TURE, S. [ dicratura, Lat.] the 
office of a dictato. i 
DI C TIN, S. ¶ ſrom dictio, Lat.] the pe- 
culiar manner which an author has of expreſ- 
ung himſelf, whether it reſpect the arrange- 
ment of his words, or the uſe of rhetorical 
o Wo | 
_ DICTIONARY, [di#ionarium, Lat.] the 
Words of any language in their alphabetic] 
order, with explanations of their meaning, or 
definitions. e SONS: IODINE; PORE 
DIDA/CTIC, or DIDACTICAL, Adj. [N- 
DIDAPPER, S. ¶ daycl-dapper, Belg. ] in 
Natural Hiſtory, a bird remarkable for its 
DIDA'SCALIC, Adj. | from dd e., 
Gr.] giving or delivering precepts or rules in 
To DIE, V. N. fdeadian, Sax.] to loſe 


life; to expire; to loſe all the animal func- | 


tions, and have the foul ſeparated from the 
body; to be puniſhed with death. Figura- 
tively, to be loſt, periſh, or be entirely laid 
 afide. ©* Thoſe thoughts which ſhould have 

died. Shak, To fink, faint, or loſe its vi- 
tal functions. His heart died within him.” 
1 Sam, To languiſh or be overcome with 
' Pleaſure and tenderneſs. © To ſounds of 
Heavenly harps ſhe dies away. Pope. To 

waniſh or diſappear. ** When djing clouds 
_ contend with glowing light.“ Shak. To lan- 


Se Is ; AL, As. 
DICTATO/RIAL, Adj. after the manner [T:zhz:x», 'Gr.] belonging to fog 5 
I ux tisg to medical caution about the * 


oppoſe a perſon in opinion; to be of other 


ching added to, or altered in, a cost, whereby 


vir 


DVET, S. [of diet, Teut. a m 


DITETORY, Adj. belonging to the rules 
DIETER, one who preſetibes roles 
DIETF/TIC, or DIETETIC IT. 


4. 
To DVFFER, v. N. af, Lt] i. 
ae not the 


ſame as thoſe of another perſon or thing w 


Opinion. | 

ſtate of being diftin& from ſome other tine; 
a diſpute ; debate; controverſy, or wa, 
of ſentiments ; the property which difin. 
guilhes one thing from another, In Arith. 
metic, the temainder after one quantity is 
taken from another, In Heraldry, fone. 


the younger families are Uiftinguihed from 
-the elder, or to ſhew how far they are re- 
moved from the prineipal houſe, Aſzfnd 


equator, contained between the fix of-the 
clock circle, and the ſun's hoamy circke Dif- 
ference of longitude, of two places, is an arch 
of the meridian intercepted between the tuo 
To DIFFERENCE, v. A. [from the 


ther » 5 Ws 


diſtinct; or contrary qualities; unlike, 

DIFFE'RENTIAL, Adi. in Geometry, an 
|infintrely ſmall quantity, or particle of a gun. 
one. Differential method, is that of finding a 
infinite ſmall quantity, which, talen an in- 
finite number of times, is equal to a give 


guiſh with affection, in the tile of lovers. To] quantity. 


wither, applied to vegetables. To grow ſpi- 
' ritleſs, taſteleſs, or vapid, applied to liquors. 


DIE, S. [plural dice, de, Fr. dis, — 


2 ſmall cube, marked on each of its ſides wit 


ſpecks or dots, from one to fix, which is uſed 


by gameſters to play with. Figuratively, ha- 
zard, or chance, any cubic bodſx. 


DIE, S. [plural dies] the ſtamp uſed in coĩn- 


ing, or the mould in which medals are caſt. 


DVET, S, Naila, Or.] food; proviſion 


- N 


DIFFERENTLV, Adv. in adiferent mat 
ner. | 55 2 0 7 | | 
DIFFERINGLY, Adv. in a wrious mite 
ner. 8 e FRO a | 
DIFFICULT, Adi, [ difficult, Fr.) but 
to be done, underſtood, or pleaſed ; uud. 
ſome; peeviſhyz moroſe. | 
DIFFICULTY, S. [diffeats, Ft. # 
cultas, Lat.] that which requires, pans, def 
and attention. Figuratively, gifttels; e 


| for ſatisfying hunger; a regular courſe of food | fition ; perplexity, or uneafineſs, vith fel 
to circumſtances. Objections ot points 0k 


/ 


ordered and directed, in order to cure fome 


_ ehronical diſtempers. 


K 8 
* : — * 


eaſily anſwered, ot underſtood, = ,, 


DIFFE/RENCE, 8. [diferents, Lat] the 


difference, in Aſtronomy, is an arch af the 


noun, | to make one thing not the ſame 1 
another; to diſtinguiſh one thing from a- 


- DBIFFE/RENT, Adi. [Fr. difiren, lat] 


tity, ſo ſmall as to be leſs than any aſſignable} 


fon; 


pointe 
up or 
earth. 
DI't 
of the 
the ore 


WW cally i 


ſolve | 
dlan 01 
bly W 


| Ceive 3 


beat, | 
dunghi 
or prep 

DIG 


turns 1 


E fubſtan 


DI 


which 
| order tt 


DIG 


D II 


Io DIFFIDE, V. N. [ deffido, Lat.] to] loſs ſuſtained by perſpiration, the animal fune- 


{ruſt or repoſe no confidence in, 
iſtruſt, 


DIFFYDENCE, S. ſdifndentia, Lat.] want 
{ truſt, confidence, or coufage. . 

; NIF'FIDENT,. Part. or Ac). [difidens, 
lat.) wanting in confidence; diſtrultful 


DIF/FLUENCE, or PDIFFLUENCY, 8. 
luer, Lat.] the quality of falling away on 
lil (ies, oppoled to conſiſteney or ſolidity. 
DIF'FLUENT, Part. [dijfluens, Lat.] flow- 
ws ANICHISEMENT, S. [ſrom di 
and franchiſe F r.] the act of taking away the 
privileges or charter of a city. _ FO 
To DIFFU'SE, V. A. [from diffuſum, ſu- 
pine of diffundo, Lat. J to pour a liquid on a 
lain ſortace, ſo as it may ſpread itſelf every 
way, Figuratively, to ſpread ; ſcatter ; diſperſe, 
DIFFU'SE, Adj, [diffuſus, Lat.] ſcattered 
or ſpread widely. Applied to ſtile, or the 
manger of a compoſition, copious, oppoled 
| to conciſe. © EF 3 ET Ja 
DIFFU/SEDLY, Adv. in a copious, liberal, 
and extenſive manner; ſpread every way. 
DIFFU/SEDNESS, S. the ſtate of being 
ſpread abroad 5 copivuſneſs of tile, 
DIFFU/SELY, Adv. widely; extenſively, 
Applicd to ſtile, copiouſ rr. 
DIFFU/SION, S. the ſtate of being ſpread 
abroad, Copiouſneſs or exuberance, applied 
to ſtile, | | 


ſpreading abroad; ſcattered or ſpread abroad ; 
extended, e OL, | 
DIFFU'SIVELY, Adv, widely; exten- 
fively, | F mts EPs | 
DIFFU/SIVENESS, S. extenſion ; diſper- 
Fon; the power or quality of being ſpread 
abroad, Applied to ſtile, want of conciſeneſs. 

To DIG, V. N. | dic, Sax, a ditch, dyger, 
Belp.] to open, or make a hole in the earth 


pointed inftrument, Sc. To dig up, to throw 
up or uncover that which is buried under the 
—_- 1 . | 
DI'GEST, S. [ digefta, Lat.] a collection 
of the civil law, ranged under proper titles by 
the o:der of the 2mperor Juſtinian, _ 


| zero, Lat.] to diſtribute or range methodi— 
Scilly icto diſſerent claſſes 3 to concoR or diſ- 
folve food in the ſtomach z to reduce, to any 
plan or ſcheme 3 to receive a thing favoura- 
„ without loathing or reluctance ; to re- 
ive and enjoy. In Chemiſtry, 10 ſoften by 
heat, boiling, or by putting a thing into a 
dunglill, Ia Surgery, to ripen an humour, 
or prepare it for evacuation, | 


DIGE'STER, S. one whoſe food eafily 


ubſtances to a fluid Rate, : | 

ichs Plex, S. in Medicine, that change 
Which the food undergoes in the ſtomach, in 
order to render it fit to ſupply the continua 


PE Ye 
- DIFFU/SIVE, Adj. having the quality of | 


tions, or exerciſe, In Chemiſtry, is a diſſo- 


lution of any ſubſtance by artificial heat, 
DIGE'STIVE, Adj. having the power to 


chyle ; capable of diſſolving by its heat; re- 


a : [ducing to method. 
| ſuſpicious 3 Moons: | 3 1 


DIGF/STIVE, 8. in Surgery, an applica- 
tion, which ripens and prepares the matter of 
wounds for ſuppuration, | | | | 

DI'GGER, S. one that opens the ground 
with the ſpade, a | | 

To DIGHT, V. A. [dightan, Sax. to pra- 
pare]. ta dreſs, embelliſh, or adorn. | 

DVGIT, S. [digitus, Lat, a finger] three 
fourths of an inch in long meaſure, In Aſtro- 


ſun and moon. In Arithmetic, any number 
expreſſed by a ſingle figure. Tat 
| DIGITA/TED, Adj. [from digitus, Lat.] 


{branched out into diviſions, reſembling fin- 
sers. In Botany, a digitated leaf, is one 
which conſiſts of ſeveral ſimple leaves grow- 


ing on one ſootſtalk, as the cinquefoil; or 
that which has many deep gaſhes, cuts, or 
ſegments, as the hop. „ 
_ DIGNIFICA'TION, S. the act of con- 
ferring honour ; the preferring to ſome ho- 
nourable rank, | 


| DVGNIFIED, Adj. enjoying ſome ho- 
nourable poſt, rank, or preferment, applied 


peculrarly ta the clergy. 


thy, and facis, to make] to advance, prefer, 
or exalt to ſome place which demands honour 


render reſpeQtable,  _ „ 

DI GNIT AR, S. [from dignitas, Lat.] 
a clergyman advanced to ſome office that has 
not the cure of ſoul:, re. | 


preferment, or poſt ; grandeur, or a majeſtic 


ith a ſpade, Figuratively,' to pierce with af appearance, Among the Clergy, a promotion 


or preferment to which any juriſdiction is 


7 


which is in any fign, 


dior, Lat.] to depart from the main ſcope of a 


mon track ; to err; to deviate, | 


DIGRE'SSION, S. [digrefio, Lat.] a 


paſlage which has no connection with the 


main ſcope of a diſcourſe; deviation, or quit- 


* 


ring the true path. _ | | 
DIKE, S. {dis, or dice, Sax. diige, Dan, 


keep water from overflowing. ©. 
To DILA*"CERATE, V. A. {| dilaceratum, 


| {nd into chyle; a veſſel to boil any bony| ſupine of dilacere] to tear; to force in twain; 


to rend. 0 3 | 
| DILA'CERATION, 8. [from dilaceratio, 
| Lat. ] the act of forcing, tearing, or rending. 


| To DILA/NIATE, Y, A. [ diliniatum, ſy- 3 


pine 


diſſolve, alter, change, or turn the food into 


nomy, the 12th part of the diameter of the 


To DI'GNIFY, V. A. [dignus, Lat. wor- 


and reverence; to honour ; to adorn; to 


DVGNITY, S. dignitas, Lat,] rank, 


| ann-xed. In Aſtrology, applied tos planer : 
To DVGRESS, V. N. [digreſſus, of digre- 


n diſcourſe, or intention of an argument; to 
ToDI'GEST, V. A. [ digetum, ſupine of f wander ; to go out of the right way or cem 


diick, Belg.] a channel made to receive was 
ter; a mount to hinder inundations, or to 


longing to any ſpiritual living, or ſuffering 


greater ſpace. | 


another through ſloth. 


gie, an argument conſiſting of two or more 


will, you will be preſſed by the conclufion. 
Figuratively, a difficult choice, or troubleſome 
alternative. 1 | 


to be underſtood. 


clear and eaſy to be underſtood 3 to explain; 


makes thin or fluis. 


DIL 
pine of dilanio, Lat.] to tear; to rend in 
pieces in a butcherly and ſavage manner. 
DILAPIDA/TION, S. [dilepidatio, Lat.] 
in Law, is where an incumbent on a church 
benefice, ſuffers the parſonage houſe, or the 
out-houſe, to fall down, or be in decay, for 


want of neceſſary reparation. It is likewiſe 
applied to the pulling down any buildings be- 


any wilful waſte upon the inheritance of the 
church, 5 es 
- DILATABUVLITY, S. [from dilatable] the 
quality of admitting or ſuffering extenſion. 
 DILA'TABLE, Adj. [from dilate] that 
which may be ſtretched or extended. 
DILA'TATION, [from dilatatio, Lat.] 
the act of extending or ſtretching into a 


To DILA/TE, V. A. [ dilats, Lat.] to ex- 
tend, ſpread out, enlarge, or ftretch. Figu- 
ratively, to relate a thing with all its minute 
circumſtances. Neuterly, to grow wider; to 
widen. GS | 5 | 

- DILA/TOR, S. that which widens or 
extends paſſage, | 


DULATORINESS, S. [from dilatory] the 


quality of deferripg a thing from one time to 


DVLATORY, Adj. | dilatoire, Fr. dilato- 
rius, Laß] putting off the doing of a thing 
from time to time through ſloth, _ 
DILE/ MMA, S. {Yanuua, Gr.] in Lo- 


propoſitions, ſo diſpoſed, that grant which you 


DILTGENCE, S. diligentia, Lat.] canftant 
endeavour; unremitted labour, or practice. 


DILYGENTLY, Adv. with conftant la- 


bour, caution, and care... 
DILU/ CID, Adj. [dilucidus, Lat.] clear, 
plain, pure, and tranſparent z obvious; eaſy 


To DILU'CIDATE, V. A. [from diluci- 
datus, of dilucido, Lat.] to make a propoſition 


to free from obſcurity. Me 

DILUCIDA/TION, S. [from dilacidatis, 
Lat.] the making a ſentence clear and eaſy to 
be underſtood ; an explanation. 


DILUENT, Adj. [dilvens, Lat.] having 


the power to make thin, or attenuate, | 
DILU/ENT, S. [diluens, Lat.] that which 


To DILU/TE, V. A. [dilutum, ſupine of 


dilue, Lat.] to make a liquor thin by the 
mixture of ſome other; to weaken a liquor 


by mixing another with it; to render or 


make weak, applied to colours. To drink | 


often in order to quench thirſt, and promote 
peripirgrion. . 5 
DI'LUTER, S. that which renders a body 


liquid; or, if it were fo before, that which | 


©. DIVUTION, S. [dilutis, Lat.] .. 
rendering a liquid more thin or A heed of 
addition of ſome other, | » by the 
DILU/VIAN, Adj [from' diluv;., 
relating to, or reſetnbling the _— Lat.] 
poſe that this diluvian lake ſhould x; 5 


ing 
le 
? [ 


de 
pre! 


® 


{ ception, applied to the bit of unde 


"og of the mountains.” Pyrzy: "Ie o the % 
DIM, Adj. [dim, dimpead 1 
fl. dy, Brit. Mt Arm. $a 2 Gamer, « 
Sclav. temny, Boh. teman, Dal, | havin dur holl 
thing which obſtruRts the fight, and Fiume. ſ 
it from ſeeing clearly. Figuratively, d malen 10 
of its ſplendor or brigh Id 4 
p rightneſs; grown 4 k D 
Dull of apprehenſion, applied to the y a dent 
To DIM, V. A. to darken, or obfrug. . D 
ſight, ſo as to hinder it from ſeeing oþj 05 noil 
in their full ſplendor. Figuratively to = ſoun 
— 2 - by render darkiſh, 222 7 
EME/NSION, S. [dimer 0, Lat.] the . n 
tenſion of a body dhe Dp Sobre = 
ſpace contained in any body. The three a. 15 
menſions are length, breadth, and thicknef, chie 
or depth. In Algebra, the powers of the 04. 
roots, or the values of the unknown quan. | U 
tities of equations. . ing 
DIMEN'SIONLESS, Adj. without a - T 
dimenſions ; of no certain bull. gin, 
DI MENSIVE, Adj. that which marks the New 
boundaries or out-lines; that which deſcribes ina 
the meaſure or ſpace occupied by a bod). tirgs 
To DIMUNISH, V. A. ¶ diminue, Lat.] to | D 
make a thing leſs, by cutting off or deſtroying founi 
ſome of its parts, Figuratively, to impair; bell, 
leſſen ; to degrade, or render leſs honourable, DI 
Neuterly, to grow leſs or be impaired. din, « 
 DIMUNISHINGLY, Adv, in ſuch aman- rele 
ner as to detract from, or leſſen the character wild 
and reputation of another, LE Dl 
_ DFMINUY/TION, S. diminutis, Lat.] the ment 
act of rendering a thing leſs, by cutting off ot made 
deſtroying ſome of its parts; the ſtate of grow- DI 
ing leſs either in bulk or weight, Figur or th 
tively, loſs, or cauſing loſs of reput:tion cr Gay, 
dignity to another; diſcredit, In Architecture, procl 
the conttadiction of a column as it aſcends, DI 
whereby its upper part is made ſmaller than hole 
the lower. e Di 
DIMINU?TIVE, Adj. [diminutivus, Lat. the a 
ſmall of ſize, bulk, or dimenſions. + DI 
DIMINU'TIVE, S. in Grammar, a word there 
uſed to expreſs ſmallneſs, or littleneſs. Dl 
DIMINU'TIVELY, Adv. in a diminuti the e 
or ſmall manner, „„ Di 
' DIMINU*TIVENESS, 8. fmillnef, . ban 
plied to ſize, Want of worth, applied to rank for t 
or digai mg. 8 «Gi 
DUMISSORY, Adj. [diniſſwius, low Lat] d 
that by which a perſon is difmifſel tothe WY der 
Juriſdiction of another. * 4 
DVMETTY, S. {damittes, or denittc, FJ "io 
a ſort of cdtton ſtuff, very like fuſtain, They 155 
came originally from Smyrna. "Or 
 DVMLY, Ady. {dinlic, Sax. in 2 hn e 
obſcure, dark manner; without a clear pt | (ti 


DIO 
153 deprived of its light, brightneſs, or 
ſplendor. ESS, S. [dimnes, Sax. dimno, and 
Ma” ] Ag fight, Want of ap- 
f applied to the mind. 
DIMPLE, S. [from dint, a hole, dintle, a 
little bole, hence dimple] a ſmall hollow, or 
taking of the ſurface of the cheek or chin. 
To DIM/PLE, V. N. to appear with Kttle 
hollows or inqualities o ſurface. : | 
DIM'PLED, Part. or Adj. having dimples 
in the cheek or chin. 
DIMPLY, Adv. full of dimples, or little 
Lens or inqualities of ſurface, 
DIN, S. [4yn, III. to thunder, dyn, Sax, a 
noiſe] a loud noiſe , a violent and continued 
bound; an uproar, Or ſhout. _ 5 
To DIN, V. A. [ dynan, Sax. dyn, Iſl.] to 
fun, or deafen with frequent noiſe and cla- 
"To DINE, V. N. [diner, Fr.] to eat one's 
chief or ſecond meal, about the middle of the 
iy, Actively, to give a dinner. 
DINE/TICAL, Adj. [Ne, Gr.] mov- 
ing round. A dinetical motion.“ Brown, 
To DING, V. A. [preter dung; from drin- 
yn, Teut.] to daſh with force or violence. 
Neuterly, to bluſter, bounce, huff, or become 
jnolent and imperious. He huffs and 
tins,” Hiftory of F. Bull, A low word. 
D/ING-DONG, S. a word by which the 
found of bells is mimicked, ** Ding, dong, 
hell,” Shak, | 5 | ; 
DINGLE, S. [a diminutive from den, or 
din, Sax. hollow] a hollow between hills; a 
vale or dale. Dingle or buſhy dell of this 
wild wood,” Milt. „„ 
| DINING-ROOM, S. the principal apart- 
ment of a houſe, wherein entertainments are 
made. | : bets 88 
DINNER, S. [ diner, Fr.] the chief meal, 
or that which is eaten about the middle of the 
dy, Dinner-time, is that time of the day when 
people uſually dine. pry 
DINT, S. [dynt, Sax, a ftroke] a blow or 
firoke ; violence; force; power, | 
DINUMER A/T1ON,S. [ dinumeratio, Lat.] 
the act of numbering out ſingly. | 


the relation he ſtands in to his inferior clergy. 
DIO/CESE, S. diæceſis, of dioinnæie, Gr.] 
the citcuit of every biſhop's juriſdiction. 
DIOPTRIC, or DIO/PTRICAL, Adi. 
tom donlowai, Gr.] affording a medium 
for the fight, or aſſiſting the ſight in the view 
of diſtant objects. e . 
Dl PTRICSs, S. the ſcience of refractive 
non, or that part of optics which conſidets 
the different refractions of light, 1n its paſſage 
through different mediums; as air, water, 
gals, Sc. V 
DIORTHROYSIS, S. [Gr. from Jisgbgu, 
a make ſtraight] a chirurgical operation, by 
Which crooked or diſtorted members are made 


DIOCE/SAN, S. a biſhop conſidered in 


% 


DIR 


To DIP, V. A. [particip. dipped or dipt 
from dippan, Sax. dypper, Dan, doopen, Belg. 
to put into any liquor ſo as to cover it there- 
with; to moiſten, or wet; to mortgage, or 
engage as a pledge or ſecurity, , © Never dip 
thy lands.” Dryd. Neuterly, to ſink ; to 
immerge, or plunge into any liquor ; to take a 
curſory or ſlight view; to read a, page or two 
in a book, © Upon dipping in the firft vo- 
lume.” Pope. To pitch upon, or take from 
others by chance, or without deliberation. 
© Suppole—I dipp'd among the worſt, and 
Statius choſe.“ Dryd. To dye. 
DIPET A'LOUS, Adj. {from Ng and e- 


TaXov, Gr.] in Botany, applied to ſuch flowers 


as have two leaves. 


DVPHTHONG, S. N., Or.] the 


one found. 


% 


Joining two vowels together, ſo as to form 


JJ 
DIPLO'MA, S. [%9Yxwe, Gr. ] a letter, 
or writing inferring ſome privilege, or title; 


ſo called, becauſe formerly written on waxed 


tables, which were folded together, 


DI'PPER, S. one who dips in the water, 


Figuratively, one that takes a ſlight or ſupet- 
ficial view of an author, a | 

DIPPVNG-NEEDLE, S. a long ſtraight 
piece of ſteel, equally poiſed on its centre, 
and afterwards touched with a load-ſtone, ſo 
contrived as to ſwing in a vertical plane, 


about an axis parallel to the horizon, ia 
order to diſcover the exact tendency of the 


power of magnetiſm. It was invented by 


one Robert Norman, a compaſs-maker, of 
Wapping, in 1576, and was by Mr. Whiſton 
applied to diſcover the longitude, but without 


ſucceſs. | 


DVPTOTE, s. [3role, Gr.] in Gram- 


mar, applied to ſuch nouns as have only two | 


caſes. Ty | 


of biſhops and martyrs. © The commemo- 
ration ot ſaints was made out ot the diptych,” 
Stilling fl, gs „ 
DIRE, Adj. [dirus, Lat.] dreadful, or 
affecting a beholder with hotror. | 
DIRE'CT, Adj. [ directus, Lat.] ſtraight. 
In Aſtronomy, appearing to the eye to move 
progreſſively through the Zodiac, oppoſed to 


retrograde. In Pedigree or Genealogy, from 
grandfather, to grandſon, Cc. oppoſed to col- 
lateral, See DESCENT, Plain; open in 


ſpeech, 


To DIRE/CT, V. A. [ direckum, ſupine of 
dirigo, Lat.] to go in a ſtraight line; to aim 
or point againſt as a mark; to regulate, or 


adjuſt z to preſcribe meaſures, or a certain 
courſe; to order. To direct a letter, is to 


write the perſon's name and abode on the 


outſide, to whom it is to be carried, 
DIRE/CTION, S. ſdire&is, Lat.] ten- 
dency or aim at a Certain point; motion im- 


kraizht, or reduced to their proper ſhape, 


preſled by a certain impulſe; orders; com- 
_— e 


DIYPLOE, S. in Anatomy, the inner plate, 


DPT VCH, S. ]diprycha, Lat.] a regiſter 


mand; 


F 
0 


DIS 5 1 8 

mand; the ſuperſeription of a letter, or par- [or want of ſufficient abilities to ung fta 
cel, an information given to a perſon to find | ny propoſition or doctrine 3 Want of 0 
out a place. > 44 | PORE | qualifications, | proper 

DIRE/CTIVE. Adj. having the power off To DISA/BLE, V. A. to deprive of 

directing. informing, or ſhewing the way. |tural force or power; to Weaken, P. 15 
DIRT CTL, Adv. in a ftraight line; |tively, to impair or diminiſh, « x * 7 
without going about; immediately; preſently; | ab/ed mine eſtate.” Sha. To We 0 
ſoon. Without delay, applied to time. With active or unfit for action. « waſh, 
out circumlocution or evaſions, applied 10 diſabled for two months,” Temple," 7, D 
language, or argument, | lor power, influence, efficacy, uſefulneſs 50 
DIRE/CTNESS, S. the quality of pro- pleaſure. © Worſe than age diſatle \ 2 

ceeding in, or not deviating from, a ſtraight] delights.” Dryd. To render a perſon ng 
line; the neareſt way. BONES | [or exclude him from an office, for why df 
DIREYC TOR, S. [Lat.] one who prefides | the proper qualifications, br: 
in an aſſembly or public company; one who]. To DISABU'SE, V. A, to fiee 2 perſ 
is intruſted with the guidance, ſuperinten- from ſome miſtake or error; to undeceive, 
dence, or management of any defign, or work. | DISACCOMMODA/TION, 8. the fat 
 Figuratively, a perſon who regulates the con | of being unfit or unprepared, | 
du of another; an inſtructor; one who is | To DISAC/TORD, V. A. to diſagree,” 
conſulted in Caſes of conſcience, In Surgery, DISADVA/NTAGE, S. the want of fam 
an inftrument uſed to guide the hand in ſome | credit, honour, or any thing neceſſary to yive | 
operation. „ | | a perſon a pre-eminence; loſs; injury ; a 
DIRECTOR, S. that which direQs ; a ſtate unprepared for defence, "Ml 

book publiſhed by the non-conformiſts, to] DISADVANTA!/GEQUS, Adi. contrary 
| regulate the behaviour and rites of their | to intereſt or profit; contrary' to Convenience; 


brethren in divine worſhip, + __ | unfavourable, PR dF 
DIREFUL, A6j. full of terror; very terri- | PISADVANTA/GEOUSLY, Ad, n 
ble; diſmal. | $5 Þ {ſuch a manner as is inconſiſtent with intere 


DVREFULNESS, S. the quality which | or profit; in a manner not favourable, or ſuit. | 
affects the mind with dread on the fight of | able ta any uſeful end. 3 
ſome ghaſily or terrible object. 920 . DISADVANTA/GEOUSNESS, 8. oppo- 

DIROGE, S. a mournful ſong ſung at the | ſition or contrariety to profit, convenience, or 

funeral of perſons ; the name of the ſervice | intereſt. 3 „ 1 
uſed for dead perſons in the Romiſh church. | To DISAFFEC'T, V. A. to alienate, tun 
DIRIGENT, Part, or Adj. | dirigens, aſi de, or weaken the affections of a perſon. 
Lat.] in Geometry, applied to a line, along | DISAFFE/CTED, Part. or Adj. alienated; 

which the line which deſcribes any thing | having loft all affection or zeal for a perſon 
moves. 3 5 e or intereſt. Generally applied to thoſe who 
DIRK, S. a kind of a dagger uſed in the [are enemies to an eſtabliſhment or govern» 
Ef. . on ion 1 eve 
| DIRT, S. [ruit, Belg, dirt, Iſlan. dier,, DISAFFE/CTEDLY, Adv. in a diſloyal | 
Brit.] mug; or the filth, which is found in] manner. OE a 
| Areets or highways; any thing which ſoils. | DISAFFE'CTEDNESS, S. the quality of 
Figuratively, meanneſs, | | being no friend or well-wiſher to an eſtabliſh | 
__ _ DVRTILY, Adv. in ſüch a manner as to] ment or government. F 
daub or ſoil, Figuratively, diſheneſtly; mean- | DISAFFE/CTION, S. want ef zeal for 
ly ; ſhamefully. | 5 the government, or ardour for a reigning 4 
Di RTINESS, S. filthineſs ; foulneſs. Fi | prince, 8 . — 4 
guratrvely, diſhoneſty; meanneſs; baſeneſs. DISAFFI'RMANCE, S. a confutation, or 
DVRTY, Adj. foul ; daubed ; or made] the denial of ſomething affirmed, © A de- 
naſty with dirt. Figuratively, diſhoneft ; | monſtration in diſaffirmanct of any thing that | 
mean; baſe, = IIIlIlis affirmed.“ Hae. T 5, 
To DFRTY, V. A. to ſoil ; to ſmear or | To DISAFFOR/EST, V. A. tothrow open 
daub with dirt. Figuratively, to ſcandalize, to common uſe; to render from the privileges 
ir ©. | [of a foreſt to that of common ground. 
* DIRU/PTION, S. the act of burſting or | To DISAGREE, V. N. to differ with 
breaking aſunder, e Es reſpe& to qualities; to differ with reſpect io 
DIS, an inſeparable particle, uſed in com- opinion; to be in a ſtate of oppoſition, | 
| poſition, and implying a negation or priva-“ DISAGREE'ABLE, Adj. contrary to, ft 
tion. Thus, to write, is to join the ſeveral{inconfiſtent with; unpleaſing to the taſte 

| parts together, ſo as to form one body; but| fight, or other ſenſes, 7” 

to diſunite, is to ſeparate them, ſo as to make] DISAGREEF/ABLENESS, 8. unſuitabl 

them become ſo many diſtinct bodies. [nets umpleaſantneſs; offenſiveneſs to the 
DISA'B!LITY, S. [rom diſable] the want |ſeaſcs. 3 Fer 85 

of tufficient power to accompliſh any deſign;] DISAGREE'MENT, S. difference of que 


ö 


Hils; 


r 
wile; contrariety'of ſentiments 3 eontentlon 


Fe ALLOW N. A. to deny the au- 

3 of a perſon or thing; to conſider as 

thorit) ; to cenſure; or refuſe counte- 

unjavtv F gion. Neuterly, to refuſe per- 
or not to grant. 

_ LOW ABLE, Adj. that which is 

Abe permitted, owned, or counte- 


unt Ll LOW Ax E, 8. the refuſal of 
miſſion or countenance; the W on a 


lawful. 
une Pisa) NCHOR, . A. to arive a ſhip 


hor. 
, Ia I ATE, V. A. to. kill;- or 


5 I SANIMA'TION, 8. the loſs of life; 


geh. Affections which depend on life, 
and devart upon diſanimation.”” Brown, . 

To DISANNU'L, V. A. to annul, to de- 
ive of authority 3 to aboliſh ; 3. to diſallow, 
"To DISAPPE'AR, V. N. to be loſt to 
neu, or out of fight; to vaniſh out of fight, 
To DISAPPOUNT, V. A. to hinder a 
perſon from enjoying or receiving what he 
epectel; to fruſtrate an expectation. | 
DISAPPOUNT MENT, 8. _ not re- 
eeiving a thing expected. 
DISAPPROBA'TION, S. an at of dif- 
lke, ariſing from ſomething diſagreeable to 
a perſon's taſte, or not conſiſtent with his 
choice or judgment. 

To DISAPPROY'VE, V. A. 5 
Fr] to diſhke 3 to ſhew that a thing wants 
merit to engage our love, or ſecure eſteem. 
To DISA RM, V. A. [di ſarmer, Fr. to 
take away arms from a perſon. 

To DISARR A/V, V. A. to undreſs; or 
pull oft a berſon's cloaths, ** The witch they 
diſarray d. by Fairy Queen. 

DISARRA'Y, S diſorder z confuſon; loſs 
of order in battle; undreſs, 


bing unexpected and undeſerved. 
DISA/STROUS , Adj. unlucky; unfortu- 
ute; calamitous; or aflited by the hap- 


peniog of ſome ſudden and e ene mil- 
ſortune. 


DISA/STROUSLY, Adv. in an unlucky, | 
unfortunate, or aflli Qing manner. 


 ToDISAVOUY/CH, V. A. to refuſe ; de- 


Jirld him more obedience, Daniel. | 
To DISAVO'W,V. A. to diſown ; to deny 


the knowledge of a perion or thing ; to refule 


ak de, decline, or avNnor, 
DISAVO'WED, S. denial ; alone; 


adhorrence, 

DISAVO/WMENT, S. 8 e 

To DISAUTHORIZE, V. A. to leſſen 
the credit of a thing, or render it ae 


deprive of life, F iguratively, to diſcourage, | 


dy; or diſown, © They flatly\d: avauch—tol 


concurting in a deſign or undertaking 3 ; to lay 


DIS 
© Inſufficient to diſautheriſe a note grounded 
upon the fnal intention of nature,” Wotton. 
To DISBAYND, V. a. todiimiſs from an 
army; to diſband foldiers. Figuratively, to 
diſcharge from ſervice, or angihilate. Neu- 


terly, to quit the ſervice of the army, to break 
up or ſeparate, 


To DISBA/RK, V. A. [debarguer, Fr.] to 
bring to land from a ſhip; to put on Gi 
from ſome veſſel, See DEBARK. 

DISBELIE'F, S. refuſal of giving aſſent to 
a thing Which is propoſed to be believed. 

To DISBELIE/VE, v. A. to with-hold 
or refuſe aſſenting ts a thing propoſed as 


true; to deny the truth of a doctrine or 


propoſition. 
DISBELIE/ VER, S. one who refuſes to 


alent to a thing propoſed to him as true; one 


who refuſes to believe a truth or docttine; ; an 
infidel. 


To DISBRANCH, v. A, to ſeparate or 
cut off a branch from a tree. Figuratively, 


to disjoin or ſeparate, © She that herſelf 


will ſliver and d /branch from her maternal | 
lap. *" Shak. 


o DISBUD, V. A. in Gardening, to 


take away ſuch branches or twigs, as are 
newly put forth and ill-placed, 


To DIS3U'RDEN, V. A, to free from 
any preſſing and troubleſome weight or load; 5 
to clear from any impediment; to communi- 


cate one's afflictions to another, and thereby | 


leſſen their preſſure, © Diſburden all thy cares 


on me.” 4diſ. Neuterly, to eaſe the mind 
of ſome preifing affliction, 


To DISBU/RSE, V. A, [debourſer, Fr. to 
ſpend or lay out mone 


DISBU'RSEMENT, s. [ debourſement, Fr] : | 


the ſpending or laying out money. 


DISBU/RSER, S. one that lays out mo- 
ney, or defrays the expences of an under- Þ 


taking. 


To DISC AND, v. A. co ide os melt, g 


| To diſcandy, melt their ſweets.” Shak, 
DISA'STER, S. [deſaftre, Fr. ] Wiser : 


tune; an incident occaſioning grief, by its | 


To DISCARD, V. A. to diſcharge from 


any ſervice or employment. To refuſe any | 
| further acquaintance, applied to lovers. 


DISCA'RNATE, Adj. from dis and caro, 
Lat. fleſh, ſcarnats, Ital.] ripped of fleſh, 


1 memory, like a ſepulchre, furniſhed | 


with a load of broken and diſcarnate bones.“ 
Clan. 


To DISCA/SE, v. A. to pull. off one's 


cloathe; to rip. . 1 will diſceſe me.“ Shake 
To DI/SCERN, . A. [ diſcerno, Lat.] to 


| deſcry, diſcover, or perceive by tne ſight ; to 


diſtinguiſh; to make a oiitinQion « or di difference 
between. 


DVSCERNER, S. a diſcoverer ; - or one | 


who deſcries ; a judge ; one capable of diſ- 


(iaguiſhing, or perceiving the differences of : 
things. 


DISCE/RNIBLE, Adj. that which may be 
ſeen or diſcovered by the eye, or judgment; 
Gbtingurihable ; 3 apparent, 

Y 


1 | DIS» 


e TRE 
DISCE/R NIBLENESS, 8. the poſſibility | 
of being diſcovered by the light, or perceived 
by the mind. 
DISCERNIBLV, Adv. in ſuch a manner 
as may be diſtinguiſhed or perceived. 
DISCE'RNING, Part. or Ac). having the 
power of making a diſtipction between things, 
or perceiving thoſe qualities or properties in 
which they differ ; judicious. 
DISCE/RNINGLY, Adv, with diſcretion 
or prucence, ariſing fram a knowledge of the 
qualities in which things or perſons differ 
from each other, 8 
DISCERN/MENT, S. judgment; or the 
power of diſtinguiſhing the qualities in which 
things or perſons differ from each other. 
To DISCHA/RGE,, V. A. [decharger, Fr.] 
to free from any load or employment ; to turn 
away from a ſervice, or out of a poſt. Figura- 
tively, to ſhoot off a gun; to clear or pay a 


debt; to free from an obligation; to clear |? 


from an accuſation ; to perform or execute an 
office; to diſband an army, or diſmiſs from 
attendance, | 8 
DISCHARGE, S. vent; exploſion ; the 
matter vented ; the diſappearance, vaniſhing, 
or deſtroying of a colour; diſmiſſion from an 
office, or employment; the payment of a 
debt; performance of a duty; exemption, or 
acquittance z or the act of freeing or clearing a 
man from an accuſation, n 
_ DISCHA*'RGER, S. one who performs a 
duty; makes a payment; diſmiſſes a ſer- 
vant ; free s from attendance or captivity ; or 
fires a gun... 3 | 
© DISCV/PLE, S. [diſcipulus, Lat.] a ſcho- 
lar, or one who attends the lectures, and 
profeſſes the tenets of another. = 
 PISCYPLESHIP, S. the ſtate or condition 
of a ſcholar, or one who follows the princi- 
ples of any particular teacher, 5 
' DISCI'PLINABLE, Adj. ¶ diſciplinabilis, 
Lat.] capable of inſtruction or improvement; 
fit to be puniſhed. for not attending to the 
inftruftions of a maſter. rn. 
 DiSCIPLVNABLENESS, S. capacity of 
receiving, and improving by inſtruftion. 
 D1iSCIPLINA*RIAN, Adj, belonging to 
"diſcipline, V 
DISCIPLINA RIAN, S. one who rules or 
teaches with great ſtrictneſs or rigourz one 
/ who will not permit a perſon to diyiate fiom 
his doctrine; a diſſenter, ſo called from their 
ſuppoſed clamour againſt the church, for want 
ot rigidneſs in its diſcipline. 
DVSCIPLINARY, Adj. [diſciplina, Lat.] 
belonging to diſcipline, or a regular courſe of 
inſtruction or educatione.: - 3 
ſtruction, education, or the method taken to 
- adorn the mind, and infuſe virtuous habits, 
Figuratively, rule or method of government; 
military order, government, maxims, or re- 


puniſhment, correction, or 
tcanſgrefling the rules of cond 
ing to make a proper uſe of inſtru Qi; glett- 


cate the rudiments of learni 
or educate; to regulate, or ke 
puniſh, correct, or chaſtiſe for 
mand, or neglect of inſtruction 
advance in inſtruction or know . 
ciplin'd— from ſhadowy types to truth. Diſ. 


deny having any knowled 


DVSCIPLINE, ' S. [diſciplina, Lat.] in-“ 


DI's 


chaſtiſme 

uQ, 3 8 
N. 

to communi. 

ng; to inſtrug 

ep in order; te 


To DI'SCIPLINE, v. 4 


3 to refo 
ledge, 435 
Milt. 
V. A. to diſown; 1 
b ge of, or acquaint. 
ance with; to withdraw a claim ; t 
nounce. N e 
DISCLAIMER, S. one wh 
renounces. In Law, a plea 
expreſs denial or refuſal, | 
To DISCLO'SE, V. A, [4 
to uncover or diſcover a thing nt 
hid; to reveal What ſhould be, or is, hid o 


ſecret. | 
DISCLO!SER, S. one who diſcover: 
thing hidden, or reveals ſome kg Fn 
© DISCLO'SURE, S. the making a 
ſeen, which was hidden from ſight ; 
vealing a ſecret, ONES 
To DISCO/LOUR, 
colour of a thing ; to 


To DISCLAIM, 


thing 
the re- 


V. A. to . ſpoil the 


ſtain, or daub, 
change of colour for the worſe, 


ſconfiggere, Ital.] to overcome, beat, ot over- 
throw; to rout an enemy in battle, 
DISCOM'FIT, S. a defea 
overthrow of an enemy, | 
DISCOM'FITURE, $, overthrow ; de- 
feat ; rout; ruin. Uſed in the foliowing 
ſentence inſtead of diſcomfort, but improperly, 


all falſe metal.” Gov, of the Tongue, 


comfort. | 
To DISCOM/FORT, V. A. to make 4 


deprive of comfort. 


 DISCOMFORTA'BLE, Adj. 


refuſing 
ſadneſs or melancholy, 

To DISCOMMEND, v. A. to blame; 
diſapprove, or cenſure. | | 
blame or cenſure. e 

DISCOMMENDA'TION, S. blame; cen- 
ſure ; repioach. GEE aps Res. 

DISCOMME/NDER, S. one who blame 
or cenſures, % ENS 


inconvenience ; to rumple or diſorder dreſs. 


attended with trouble; diſpleaſing. 
DISCOMMO DIT, S. inconvenience 


gulations; a ſtate of ſubjection or obedience; 
2% thing taught; a doctrine, art, or ſcience; 


diſadvantage ; hurt or miſchief. 
| To DISCOMPO'$E, {from di and en 


breach of com. | 


o diſcowns or | 
containing aa 


DISCOLOURA'TION, 8. a ſhin, g 


To DISCOM FIT, v. A. [dſeorfi, Fr, 


t; a rout, or 


What a defeat and diſcomfiture it is to wan, 
when he comes to get his wealth, to find it 


DISCOMFORT, S. 2 great degree of | 
uneaſineſs; melancholy ; deſpair ; or loſs of WI 


perlon uneaſy; to grieye, afflict, ſadden, ot 


comfort, or rejecting conſolation; occaſioning 


DISCOMME/NDABLE, Adj, defis 


To PISCOMMO'DE, v. A. to put to in 
DISCOMMONIOUS, Adj. inconvenient; 


baum 


D 


„ ſupine. of compona, Lat.] to put into 
Wien or diſorder; to ruffle, applied to the 
— or mind; to rumple cloaths; to vex; 
„cpo Suk, S. aiſorder, perturba- 
or diſquiet of mind, ariſing from ſome 
qiſagreeable or affliting-circumftance, 

1 DISCONCE/RT, S. to unſetile, diſ- 
arder, or diſcompoſe the mind; to fruſtrate or 
defeat an undertaking or deſign, 
DISCONFO'RMITY' S. want of agree- 
meat; inconſiſtency ; or oppoſition of ſenti- 
m"CONGRU'ITY, S. diſagreement ; dif- 
ference 5 inconfiſtency. No 

DISCON'SOLATE, Adj. without com- 
fort ; without hope; melancholy; or griev- 
ed on account of ſome affliction, and refuſing 


tion, 


comfort. Tie 8 wr ; . 
pISCON/SOLATELY), Adv. in a com- 


fartleſs manner. 


a perſon under affliction; refuſing comfort. 
DISCONTE'NT), S. want of content; be- 

'ny unſatisfied with one's preſent condition. 
DISCONTE/NTED, Adj. uneaſy ; unſa- 

tied with one's preſent condition; male- 


volent. 

DISCONTE/NTEDNESS, S. uneaſineſs; 
the not being pleaſed or ſatisfied with one's 
preſent condition; the not approving of or 
receiving a full ſatisfaction at the ſight of an 
object. 5 8 | 

DISCONTE'NTMENT, S. 
heing diſſatisfied or uneaſy, _ EE 

DISCONTI/NUANCE, S. want of union 
or adhefion ; the ſeparation of the parts of any 
body, Ceſſation: intermiſſion; or ſtop, ap- 
plied to action. In Law, an interruption, or 
the breaking off ſomething begun. 
 DISCONTV/NUATION, S. the breaking 
the continuity; breach of union, or ſeparation 
of the parts of a thing. | 


Fr.] to break off; to ſeparate; to loſe an 
eſtabliſhed privilege or cuſtom, Actively, to 
leave off; to ceaſe from any action which is 
begun ; to interrupt, 22] | | 
DISCONTINU!'ITY, S. want of 
breaking off union. Ew 1 
DISCORD, S. [diſcordia, Lat.] a ſtate 
vherein perſcns mutually endeavour fo hurt 
each other, and are loft to all the tender ſen- 
uments of humanity and benevolence z diſ- 
2greement, Figuratively, difference, con- 
[rartety, or Oppoſition of qualities. In Mu- 
bc, the relation of two ſounds which are in 
themſelves diſagreeable, whether applied in 
ſucceſſion or conſequence, If two ſimple 
notes, when ſounded together, make a mix- 
ture, or compound ſound, which is diſagree- 
able to the ear, 1t 1s Called a diſcord, 25 
Wl DISCO'RD, V. N. [diſcordo, Lat.] to 
erer; to produce a diſagreeable and un- 


coheſion; 


DISCON/SOLATENESS, S. the ſtate of 


| the ſtate of 


To DISCONTI/NUE, v. N. [diſcontinuer, | 


| friendly aſpect or regard. 


| DISCOU/RAGER, S. one who damps or 


DIS 5 
|  DISCO/RDANCE, or DISCORDANCY, 


S. diſagreement; oppoſition ;z inconſiſtency. 
7 DISCO RDANT, Adj. [diſcordans, Lat.] 
inconſiſtent; diſagreeing or at variance with 


itſelf; oppoſite or contrary; not conformable 


DISCO RDANTLV, Adj. in ſuch a man- 
ner as to be at variance, or inconſiſtent with 
itſelf. Not harmonizing or agreeing with 
each other, applied to ſounds; peeviſhly. 

To DISCO VER, V. A. [decouvrir, Fr.] 
to make a thing ſeen by removing the co - 
vering which concealed it from fight; to 
make known ; to find out ſomething un- 
known; to diſcloſe, or bring to light ſome- 
thing which is ſecret, and endeavoured to be 
kept ſo. 3 So Res In 
 DISCO'VERABLE, Adj. that which may 
be found out either -by application of the 
mind, or ſome of the external ſenſes ; appa- 
rent ; obvious, 5 „ 

DISCO VERER, S. one who finds out a 
thing, place, or poſition, not known before. 

DISCO VER, S. the act of finding out 
any thing hidden; ſhewing any thing con- 
cealed or covered; or revealing any thing 
A . r 

To DISCOU'NSEL, V. A. to diſſuade; 
to turn aſide from any vice, undertaking, or 
perſuaſion. Him from that vanity—with 
temperate advice diſccunſelled. Milt. 

DISCOUNT, S. a ſum allowed a perſon 
for payment, before the bill or debt becomes 
due, which 1s generally as much as the in- 


| tereſt would amount to for the ſpace the bill 


has to run from the time of 
making that allowance, _ = 

To DISCOUNT, V. A. to give a-perſon 
ready money for a bill before due, allowing 


payment, or of 


| intereſt for the time which it has to run; to 


allow or abate a perſon a certain ſum for 
prompt payment, on the purchate of any com- 
modit 7. 8 3 8 
To DISCOUNT ENANCE, V. A. to diſ- 
courage by cold treatment, or indifference ; to 
ſhew one's diſapprobation of any meaſure, by 
coldneſs of behaviour, or by taking ſuch me- 
thods as may defeat it. Figuratively, to abaſh, 
SEAMS. ↄ T ĩ ͤ (V 
DISCOUNT ENANCE, 8. coldneſs or 
indifference of treatment and behaviour; un- 


DISCOUNTENANCER, S. one who diſ- 
courages by cold treatment, by an unfavour- 
able aſpect, or by want of warm and cordial 
_— ꝛ· = 

To DISCOU/RAGE, V. A. to diſhear- 
ten; to deprive of courage or vigour ; to deter 
from any attempt; uſed with from, and im- 
properly with o. Diſcourage them to ftay 
with you.“ Temple. | 


checks the courage or vigour of a perſon ; one 


Pcaling ſound when joined together, | 


who deters or trightens a perſon from an 
attempt. | - 


Y 4 DIS* 


* 
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DISCOURAGEMENT,. 8. the act off %, but net »y bonour,” is a dl 


frightcging or deterring 4 perſon from anyjt 


attempt, by repreſcnting the dangers attend- between two pairs of number:, 
ing it, or by involving him in difficulties ; is the ſame; but the proportion 
any impediment or difficulty which rencers a the four numbers is not the ſame, 
perſon unwilling to undertake or accompliſh 6:8:: 3: 4, the ratio between 62 
| \ the ſame as that between 4 and 
Disco RSE, S. [from diſcours, Fr. of not to 8 as 3 is to 4, and therefore 
diſcurſus, Lat.] in Logic, an act or operation | Portion is not continued between all 
of the mind, whereby it proceeds from a numbers as in the continued 
thing known to one unknown, or from pre- 3 
. miles to conſequences; converſation or talk,, 
wherein perſons mutually convey their ideas] dent behaviour, arifing irom a kno 


a deſign. 


| ledge of. 
or ſentiments to each other; ſpeech ; a trea- |and acting agreeable to, the D of 
- tiſe or diſſertation written or uttered, _ things. Figuratively, an uncontrouled power, 


To DISCOU/RSE, V. N. to converſe or 
talk with another; to treat a ſubject in a 
| ſolemn or ſet manner; to reaſon or proceed 
from propoſitions to their conſequences. 

 DISCOQU/RSER, S. a ſpeaker, or writer 
on any tukiees. 5; | 5 
DIsCOU/RSIVE, Adj. paſſing, or ad- 
vancing from a known thing. to an unknown, 
or from premiſes to confequences; partaking 
of the nature of dialogue or converſation. 
 _ DISCOU/RTEQUS, Adj. void of civility, 

or complaiſance, 3 
DIiSCOU/RTESY, S. an act of rudeneſs, 
- EiſreſpeCt, or incivility. | Eb 
 _ DISCO/'URTEOUSLY, Adv. in an un- 
civil or rude manner. 5 e 

Discus, Adj. in Botany, applied to 
ſuch flowers as conſiſt of many flozets,”torm - 

ing a broad, plain, or flat ſurtace, ſuch as the 

C | eons 

DISCRE DIT, S. [dis and credit, diſcte- 
diter, Fr. I giigrace; isnominy; infamy ; or 
that which involves a perſon in ſhame or in- 
famy ; the imputation of a fault, which leſſens 


ide fame of a perion, and deprives him of the | 


| eſteem he enjoyed before, _ | 
To DISCRE'DIT, V. A. [diſcrediter, Fr.] 


| to deftroy the reputation ol a perſon or thing ; 


to render a thing ſuſpicious which is believed 


ing, by ſhewing it to be falſe, | 
_- DKCREEFE/T Adj. [Fr. of diſcretus, Lat.] 
able to diſtinguiſh, and teking time to diſ— 
tinguiſh between things and their conſequen- 
ces; aQting with prudence and caution; mo- 


to be true; to hindet a rumour from ſpread- 


deſt; not forward, 


_ytiouſly; in ſuch a manner as ſhews delibera- 


tion and regard for the differences of things | 


and their conſequences, 3 
_ DISCREE'TNESS, S. the quslity of act- 
jiog agreeable to the differences or nature of 
things 3 a conduct guided by deliberation and 

ru jence. | 8 1 
DISC RE“ TE, Adj; [diſcretus, Lat.] applied 
to quantity; that which is not continued or 
joined together; ſeparate; diſtinct. Applied 


to propoſitions ſuch as contain truths or ſenti- | 


ments ſet in contraſt to each other, and joined 


| though, yet; as, France was benten in alt 


imply a contraſt or oppoſition, * Not a beaſt, 
but a man.” 5 


| DISCRYVMINABLE, Adj. diftinguiſhable 


7 | 7 Lat. danger] ſull of danger.“ Spiuing of | 
DIiSCREETLV, Adv. prudently; cau - 
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. $5? crete prov 
10h. Diſcrete Proportion, is when * 


or Quantities, 
betiveen al 
Thug | 
ad 8 ig 
43 but 6 iy 
he pro- 
the four 
1 6: 12124. proportionale, 


DISCRE/TION, S. [decrelio, Lat 


] pru. 


or one which is to be limited b iti 

„He ſurrenders at diſcretion,” I I 
DISCRE/TIONARY, Adj. left to 
without any other reſiraint or guide, tha 
perſon's own prudence and diſcretion, 

— DISCRE'T1VE, Acj, [diſeretus, Lat.] i 
Logic, applied to ſuch propoſitions wherein 
various and ſeeming oppoſite judgments arg 
made, which are noted by the particles 


ad 


na | 


tut, 


parts of the world; though ſhe behaved with 
all the haughtineſs of a conqueror.“ In 
Grammar, applied to ſuch conjunctiors ax WM 


by ſome outward marks, 
To DISCRUMINATE, V. A, \diſcrining 
Lat.] to diſtinguiſh or mark with tom: nate, 
which ſhews a difference; to ſeparate or (ele | 
as different, „ | 
DISCRYVMINATENESS, S. %iftinQion 
or obvious difference, which renders a ſepa- 
ration and diſtinction eaſy. | 
DiSCRYMINATION, S. fdi{criminatin, | 
Lat.] the ſtate of a thing ſeparated from | 
others, and diſtinguiſhed for pecoliar uſes; | 
diſtinction, or the method of teſtifying the Ui 
conſciouſneſs a- perſon has of the diqeience 
between certain things ; the notes or marks } 
which diſtinguiſh things from each other. 
 DISCRVMINATIVE, Adj. that which | 
conſtitutes, or which has regard to the dif- 
terence between things. : 
DISCRVMINOUS, Adj. [from diſcrinen, 


blood imports a very «iſximinous ſtate.“ 
Harvey. 5 e | MY 

DISCU'MBENCY, S. [diſcumbens, Lat.] 
the act or poſture of lying along at meals, at. 
ter the Roman manner. The Greeks and 
Romans uſed the cuſtom of diſcumbency at | 
;;, ot ll 

To DISCU'MBER, v. A. [from div ani 
cumber, or uſed, by poetical licence, for 4% 
encumber] to diſengage or free fromgany thing 
which is a load, or hinders a perſon from a 
free ue of his limbs. The limbs diſcun- 
bered from the'ciinging veſt.“ Pepe. 


by a diſcretive conjunction, as, 1 1 refign my 


 DISCU/RSLVE, Adj. {diſeurſf, Fre] in 
RY . e perpetual 


uß ss ER, S, one who determines a 


one's choice; abhorrence; or contemptuous 


ſcorn. | | | ; 
DISDAIN/FULNESS, S. contempt pro- 


thing, including haughtineſs and pride. 


rom the exerciſe of any of its functions, whe: 
ther vital, natural, or animal, attended with. 
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cnet} motion or agitation. In Logie, pro- 
Fog from things Known, to things un- 
c | | 


Ko SCUR/SIVELY,, Adv. in ſuch a man- 
Fo to deduce one thing from another, or 
wt unknown from one that is known, _ 
pfscb SO RV, Adj. [diſcurſor, Lat.] 
zedueing things unknown from thoſe which 
e known; argumentative. 
1. 4c, 8. [Lat.] in Antiquity, a round 
meld conſecrated to the memory of | fome 
hero, and ung Up In temples in comme mo- 
on of ſome great exploit. Likewiſe an 
e uſed by the Romans in their 
fee which is ſo variouſly defcribed by 
Fiferent authors, that it is not eaſy to deter- 
mine what it was ; but the general opinion 
u, tbat it reſembled our quoit. OY 
To DISCU/SS, V. A. [difcuſſum, ſupine 
of diſcutio, Lat.] to examine; to get over or 


dint, or explains A difficulty. 5 ; 
DISCU/SSION, S. the explaining a dif- 
kculy 3 the examining into ſome knotty point 
or ſentiment, In Surgery, the removing or 
ciſyerfion of any humour or ſwelling by 1n- 
{enhble perſpiration. 3p 
DISCU'SSIVE, Adj. having the power to 
diſperſe any humour. 5 3 
bliscu/MENT, S. [diſcutiens, Lat.] in 
Phylic, a medicine which opens the pores, 
attenuates the fluids, and diſperſes humours, 
by infeaſible perſpiration, ox otherwiſe, _ 
To DiSDAVN, V. A. [dedatoner, Fr. 
formerly ſpelt dijdaigner | to reject with ſcorn; 
to refuſe or decline with abhorrence, as un- 
worthy one's character. e 
D!SDAIN, S. contempt, as unworthy of 
anger and indignation, © : 
DISPA/VINFUL, Adj. aboundi 


ng with in- 
dignation; haughtily; ſcornful. | 5 


teeding from a mean opinion of a perſon or 


DISE/ASE, 8. [from dis and eaſe] the 
ſtate of a living body wherein it is prevented 


2 ſenſation of uneaſineſs. In Botany, that 


pable of anſwering the ſe 
which it was formed. 
ToDIS/EASE, V. A. to affect the body 
ſo, as to render the exerciſe of any of its 
functions uneaſy, or impracticable; to affect 
with pain. | 


DISEA/SEDNESS, S. a ſtate wherein an 


veral purpoſes for 


explain a difficulty by meditation or debate. 
In Surgery, co diſperſe any humour or ſwe]- 


DISPA'INFULLY, Adv. in a contemp- 
tous manner; with proud or haughty 


ſtate of a plant, wherein it is rendered inca- | 
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| fach functions as are neceſſary to health ang 


life, and for which their frame ſeems to have 
been intended. 


To DISEMBA/RK, v. A. to carry from 


a ſhip or other veſſel to land. Neuterly, to 
20 on ſhore from a ſhip. 


of body. | 7 
To DISEMBO'GUE, V. A. te diſcharge 
at its mouth into the ſea, applied to rivers. 


out of a river, ſtreight's mouth, or gulf, into 
the main ocean, applied to a ſhip. | 

| DISEMBO'WELLED, Part, taken from 
the bowels, 5 | 


To DiSEMBRO!L, V. A. [debrouiller, 


lic commoetlons. | 8 | 
To DISENA/BLE, V. A. to deprive of 

power; to weaken, or render a perſon unable 

to perform an undertaking. See DISABLE, 


the power of any ſpell, charm, or enchaiit« 
ment; to free from infatuation, 
To DISENCU/MBER, V. A. to free from 


cifing the powers of his underſtanding or body, 


hindrance or obſtruction. 


hindrance, perplexity, or uncaſineſs, owing 
to any thing which. prevents a perſon from 
exerciſing his ſtrength, or the faculty of his 
mind freely. | 


any thing which is joined io a thing; to ſe- 


| parate from any thing which is an incum- 


brance ; to clear from impediments or ob- 


attention or affection. 
ſelves free from. We may d 
the world by degrees.“ Collier, . 


attend any particul;r perſon. 


dom from any obligation, attendance, or af- 


fection which influences the mind. 
To DISENTA'NGLE, V. A. to ſet free 


from an obſtacle or impediment which hin- 
dets the mind or body from a proper uſe of 
their reſpective powers and abilities, Figura- 
tively, to free from perplexity. | 
To DISENTHRONE, V. A. to depoſe 


To DISENTRA'NCE, V. A to free from 


by this time diſentranced. Hud. 


ing contracted to another. 


amel is rendered incapable of performing 


DISESTE/EM, S. Want of eſteem ; a ſlight; 
. * ns OR | lols 


DISEMBO/DILD, Adj. tripped or diveſted 


Neuterly, to flow. Among Mariners, to go 


Fr.] to free from confuſion, diſorder, per- 
plexity, or fram quarrels which occaſion pub- 


To DISENCHA'NT, V. A. to free from 


any thing which hinders a perſon from exer- 


and oppreſſes him with a ſenſation of burthen= 
ſomeneſs or uneaſineſs; to free from any 


DiSENCU/MBRANCE, 3. freedom from 


To DISENG A/GE, v. A. to ſeparate frem 


ſtructions; to withdraw or divert the mind 
from any thing which powerfully attracts its 
Neuterly, to ſet our- 


ijengage from 


DISENGA'GED, Adj. at leiſure; not _ 
fixed to any particular object, or obliged to 


DISENGA/GEMENT, S. releaſe or free- 


. , , 
or drive from the throne, 6 


a trance; to raiſe ſrom a ſwoon, © Ralpho, 


To DISESPOU'SE, V. A. to break a 
marriage contract; to marry to one after be- 


— a . — — - end , 


done Which is leſs ſo. 


Lg 


DIS DIS 


loſs of credit or efterm 3 ſomething leſs thanjelude the notice of thoſe we are a0 


contermpr, h vi, | with, or to conceal a perſon ; a falle ted 
To DISESTEE'M, V. A. to regard flight- | ance, made uſe of to cover or cone appear. 


ingly ; to conſider in a light which leſſens il ſome 
eſteem or approbation, but does not riſe 10 | 
contempt... 1 4 1910 
- DISFA'VOUR, S. a circumſtance which under ſo 3 
impedes or hinders an undertaking ; want of | and ſpecious appearance. eme falle 
countenance, or ſuch a concurrence, as may] DISGU'ST,. S. [from dis and 9,86 ; 
render a defign ſucceſsful ; a ſtate wherein gu, Lat. a taſte, degzt, Fr.] Wig LE 
a perſon meets with no encouragement ot fariſing from the diſagreeableneſs of 92 
aſſiſtance from another; want of beauty, or Ito the palate; diſtaſte; diſpleaſure A* 
ſuch ſymmetry of features as may render a from ſome diſagreeable action or behaviou "0 
perſon agreeable, N 0 | To DISGU'ST, v. A. degeſter, Fr 4 
To DISFA*VOUR, V. A. to diſcounte- g %, Lat.] to raiſe an averſion = Ka 1. 
nance, ot hinder a ueſign from taking effect ouſneſs in the ſtomach by a diſagteeable _ 
for want of aſſiſtance or encouragement 3 to] to raiſe an averſion or diſlike, by ſome 0 
withdraw kindnels from a perſon, agreeable or offenſive action. What 45 
DISFIGURA'TION, S. the act of ſpeil- guſts me ſrom having to do with anſwer.; { 
Ing the ſorm of a thing or perſon, or render-| bers.” Swift, + go 
ing them vgly or diſagreeable ; the ſtate of a} DISGU'STFUL, Adj, abounding with ſuch 
thing whole natural form and beauty is ſpoiled. | qualities as produce averſion or diſlike. , 
Figuratively, deformity. _ | DISH, S. [aiſc, Sax. diſche, Teut, 60 0 
To DISFFGURE, V. A, to change any | Erſe, diſcus, Lat.] a broad ſhallow veſſel oy 
thing to a worſe form; to render 2 thing leſs a rim, either of filver, pewter, gold, or china 
beautiful, or leſs agreeable, | for earthen- ware, uſed for holding and car. 
 DISFIGUREMENT, S. change from|rying joints, or other victuals to table and 
beauty to uglineſs, or from a pleaſing form to] diftering from a plate in ſize. Figuratiyely 
= the meat or viuals placed in a diſh, 
\ To DISH, V. A. to ſerve meat up ele- 
gan: ly, or place it in a diſh. To diſb out, to 
adorn, deck, or ſet off; a low phrale, 
_ DISHABULLE, S. [Fr.] an undreſs; a 
looſe and negligent dreſs, 93 
DISHABLLLE, Adj. looſely 
gently dreſſed. | 


deGgn. mn. 
DISGUT'SER, S. one who alters 
tural appearance of a perſon 


ew 
or conceals his real deſigns l 0 maſky 


__ DISFRANCHISE, V. A. to deprive a 
place of its charter, privileges, or immuni- 
ties; or to deprive a perſon of his freedom as 
a citizen, 1 
DISFRATNCHISEMENT, S. the act of 
depriving a perſon or place of privileges or 


8 Tm and negli- 
_ ammunities. 


To DISGO'RGE, v. A. [degorger, Fr. 


from porge, Fr. the throat] to vomit, or diſ-| 


charge by the mouth, Figuratively, to diſ- 
charge, or pour out with violence, | 
DIS GRACE, S. [Fr.] ſhame; infamy ; 

a ſtate wherein a perſon or thing has loſt its 

| honour, eſteem, and thoſe qualities which 
rendered it worthy of reſpect; the ſtate of a: 

| perſon who is out of favour 
To DISGRAYCE, V. A: to deprive of 
honour, efteem, or high employment. 
DISGRA'CEFUL, Adj. full of diſhonour, 
or thoſe circumſtances and qualities which 
make a perſon an object of reproach, _ 
_ DISGRA'CEFULNESS, S. ſhamefulneſs. 
_ DISGRA'CEFULLY, Adv. in ſuch a man- 
ner as muſt ſubject a perſon to diſhonour, 
ſhame, or reproach. e eee ee 
DISGRA'CER, S. one who deprives an- 
other of ſome honourable employment; one 
who expoſes another to ſname, diſhonour, and 
repraach.. | Þ 1 5 . 
To DISGUV'SE, V. A. [diſguiſer, Fr.] to 
conceal a perſon by means ot ſome ſtrange 
dreſs, Figuratively, to diſſemble, or conceal 
by a falſe appearance; to disfigure or change 
the form of a thing; to intoxicate and render 
unſeemly by drinking, . 


DISsGUISE, 8, a dteſs made us of to 


To DISHEA'R TEN, V. A. to deprive a 
perſon of courage and alacrity ; to terrify, 
to make a perſon imagine a thing to be im- 
practicable; or that ſome approaching evil 
is unavoidable, 5 : 8 

DISHE*RISON, S. the act of debarring a 
perſon from an inheritancgcde. 
To DISHE'RIT, V. A. to debar a perſon 


from ſucceeding to an inheritance ; to cut off 


from aa inheritance. | . 
To DISHEVEL, V. A. ¶ decheveler, Fr.] 
to ſpread hair in a looſe, negligent, and dil. 
orderly manner. 
DISHO'NEST, Adj. void of honeſty; fray- 
dulent ; or inconſiſtent with juſtice, Figu- 
ratively, reproachful or ſhameful. 7 
DISHO/NESTLY, Adv. in ſuch a man- 


ner, as is inconſiſtent with honour and ho- 


neſt x. | . a 8 
DISHO'NESTY, S. want of probity; the 
act of doing any thing to cheat or deiraud 


another of his property; unchaſteneſs, or 


lewdneſs.. © If you 
bonefly.”* Shak ' 0 
DISHO'NOUR, S. that which affects 2 
perſon with diſgrace. F iguratively, Teproach, 

which deprives a perſon of reputation. 
To DISHO'NOUR, V. A. to bring de 
ame; to diſgrace ; to blaſt the character o 
i „ dees; 


ſulpect me in any d- 
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erſon; to Violate 2 perſon's ann; to 
dignit 
vet with 80 tr, Adj. void of re- 
ſpect, reverence, or eſteem; ſhameful; z re- 
pol, ou Es. S. one who treats a 
erſon with indignity 3 one who violates the 
chaſtity of 2 female. 

pISINCLINATION, S. want of affec- 
on, a bias 3 want of propenſity. 

: To DI SINCLUNE, V. A. to leſſen one's 
affections for a thing or perſon, 

DISINGENU/ITY', 8. unfairneſs; 3 low 

and mean artifice. 

ISIN GE NUOus, Adj. not of an open 
and frank diſpoſition 3 meanly ; ſly; cun- 
ning or ſubtle. 

BSC ENV Ous!v, Adv. in an un- 
fair, fy, or crafty manner. 

DISINGE'NUOUSNESS, S. a behaviour 
wherein Aa perſon endeavours to ſecure his 
ends by concealing his deſigns, and uſiag low 
craft and mean ſubterfuges, in order to ac- 


compliſh them. 
DISINHE'RISON, See DISHERISON. 


To DISINHE'RIT, V. A. to cut off from 


aright to, Or deprive of an inheritance, 

To DISI'NTER, V. A. to take a body 
out of a grave, Figuratively, to diſcover 
ſomething concealed by ſome covering or im- 

diment.“ Which a proper education might 
have diſinterred. Speck. 

DISINTERES'SED, See DISINTER- 
ESTED, | 

DISINTEREST, S. that which is con- 
trary to a perſon's ſucceſs or proſperity ; a 
diſadvantage or loſs, Indifference to, or diſ- 
regard of, profit or private advantage. 

DIYINTERESTED, Adj. not influenced 
by any views of private lucre, or advantage; 
ſuperior to any ſelfiſh motives. _ 

To DI'SJOIN, V. A. [dejoindre, Fr.] to 
ſeparate or divide things which: are united; 
to part. 


To DS JOIN, v. A. to put out tof3 joint; 


to ſeparate things at the place where they are 
cemented or joined together; to carve or cut 
in pieces, by ſeparating the joints from each 
ober; to make incoherent ; to deſtroy the 
connection of words, or ſentences. Her 
words disjoimted.' Smith. Neuterly, to fall 
aſunder, or in pieces. | 

DISJU!NCTiON, 8 « [ diguntic, Lat.] ſe- 


pꝛration; or the at of dividing things or 
perſons, 


DISJU/NCTIVE, Adj. [digjun@ivus, Lat, TE 


EUluniting ; not proper for union. In Gram- 
mer, applied :0 tuch particles as denote a ſe- 
Paration or contraſt; ] love him or 1 fear 
him; " the word 97 10 a disſunctive conjuncti- 
oa. In Logic, applied to ſuch propoſitions whoſe 
Parts are oppoſed to each other by disjunctive 
particles, thus, Quantity is either length, 
dreadth, or depth.” In theſe propoſitions 
their truth depends on the immediate oppo- 


518 


ſition of the parts. A digun&ive ſyllogyſm, is 


Italics, is disjunctive. The earth moves in a 


cle, therefore it moves in an ellipſis. 
DISJU/NCTIVELY, Adv. diſtinctly; ſe- 


arately, 


DISK, 8. [diſc, Sax. diſcus Lat,] in Aſtro- 


nompy, the appearance of the body of the ſun 
or planets, which is divided by aſtrongomers 
into twelve parts. In Optics, the magnitude 
of the glaſs of a teleſcope, or the width of its 
Japerture, In Botany, the central, or mid- 


dle part of radiated flowers, compoſed of ſe- 
times called the pelois or baſon; a quoit, uſed 
by the antients, © Some whirl the diſk.” 
Pope, See DISCUS, 


affection, or benevolence; an act whereby a 


thing or perſon receives damage or detriment, 


and is ſuppoſed to be derived from ill will, or 
alienated affection. 


DISLVKE, S. want of approbation or 


actions. 


To DISLIKE, V. A. to Alapprove 3 to 
look on as improper, or faulty. To ſhew 


diſguſt, or diſeſteem. 


To DISLYKEN, V. A. to change the ap- 


pearance of a thing, or make it look different 
from what it was before. Diſliken—the 
truth of your own ſeeming.” Shak, 


DISLVYKENESS, S. the quality which 
makes a thing appear different to what it was 
before; the quality which makes a difference 


between things, / 


| DISLUVKER, 8. one who eil pproves * 


perſon or thing. 


To DI'SLOCATE, v. A. [from a and 
locatus, of loco, Lat. ] to put out of its Proper 


place; to disjoint. 

DISLOCA'TION, S. [from dj iflocate] the 
act of puiting things out of their proper places; 
the ſtate of a thing put out of its proper place. 


In Surgery, a joint put out, or the forcing a ; 


bone from its ſocket j a luxation, 


To DISLO*'DGE, V. A. to remove from 
a place or ſettlement by force; to drive an 
enemy from a poſt; to remove an army to 
other quarters. The Volſcians are diſlodg'd."* 
Shak, Neuterly, to decamp, or go away to 
„% He reſolv'd—with all his 
| legions to diſledge.”” Par. Loft. 
DISLOY/AL, Adj. al, Fr.] falſe or 


another place. 


diſobedient to a ſovereign.” 


DISLOY'ALLY, Adv. in a ſaithleſs, eil. 5 


obedient, or . manner. 


DISLOY ALT, S. want of fidelity to a 
ſovereign. 


with horror; melancholy; ; | gloomy 3 ; forrow- 


ful. 


DIS- 


that whoſe major is disjunctive, as in the fol- 
lowing, the major, or propoſition, printed in 


circle or ellipſes; but it does not move in a cir- , 


veral florets placed perpendicularly, and ſome- 


DISKI/NDNESS, S. want of kindneſs, 


eſteem, ſhewed by a perſon” s behaviour and = 


DISMAL, Adj. 1 85 Holy, is make: 
Lat. an evil day] that which affects the mind 


| 80 unborſe; to loſe any preferment or poſt of 
Honovr ; to diſlodge or force cannon from 
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DISMA/LLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner as 
to excite horror, ſorrow, or melancholy ;z with 
a ſorrowful or horrid appearance. 
DISMA/LNESS, S. the quality which ex- 
cites horror, melancholy; or ſorrow ; the 
Nate or appearance of a perſon or thing which 
communicates the idea of ſomething horrid, 
or ſorrowful, BE 
To DISMANTLE, V. A. to ftrip a per- 
ſon of any dreſs which ſerved him as an orna- 
ment, or defence ; to ſmooth ; to unfold ; to 
deſtroy; to deſtroy the out-works or defences 
of a place; to break down or deftroy any 
thing external. 
To DISM As 
do uncover. 8 
To DISMA'Y, V. A. ¶ deſmayer, Span. ] to 
diſcourage; or diſhearten with fear. | 
© DISMA'Y, S. [deſmays, Span.] loſs of 
courage, occaſioned by ſome frightful object; 
or apprehenſion. | 


* 


K, v. A. to pull off a maſk 


DISMATVEDNESS, S. the ſtate of mind 
ariſing from the fight of ſome frightful object, 
or apprehenſion of ſome danger, 
To DISME/MBER, V. A. to divide one 
member from another; to cut or tear o 
JJ“ 
Io Dl'SMͤISS, V. A. [ diſmiſſus, Lat.] to 
ſend away; to diſcharge from attendance; to 
give leave to depart z to diſcharge from ſer- 
vice, or from an employment. ET 
_ DISMVSSION, S. [demiffio, Lat.] the act 
of ſending away; an honourable diſcharge 
from an office; deprivation ; or the being 
turned out of any poſt or office. 
To DISMO'RTGAGE, V. A. to redeem 
' from or clear a mortgage, by paying the money 
lent on any lands or eſtate. '* He d:ſmortgaged 
the crown deſmenes.“ Havel. 
To DISMOU/NT, V. A. ¶ demonter, Fr.] 


their carriagpes. Neuterly, to alight from an 
Horſe ; to deſcend from an eminence or high 
place. | Es oe FO TILL 
DISOBE'DIENCE, S. a wilſul acting 
contrary to the commands or prohibitions of 
a ſuperior. „F ĩ à y ALY, 
DISOBF/DIENT, Part. or Adj. guilty of 
acting contrary to the laws, or the commands 
of a ſuperior. %%% ͤ od Move 
To DISOBE/Y, V. A. to act contrary to 
the will or commands of a ſuperior; to break 
the laws, by doing ſomething which is for- 
bidden, or refuſing to do ſomething that is 
commanded. | | 8 
DISOBLIGATTION, S. an act which alie- 
nates the afirxction of a perſon, or changes a 
friend into an enemy; an, act which occaſions 
diſguſt or diſlike. GE 5 
o DISOBLV 


GE, V. A. [ pronounced, 


commonly, in imitation of the Fiench, df | 


61c:e} to co ſomething which efiends another; 


void of thoſe qualities which 
ſhip ; offenſive. 


ner as to diſpleaſe. 
pleaſe... 


from its proper orbit or path, w 
it performs its revolutions. 
diſorb d. 


method or regular diſtribution 
confuſion; breach or viplation 
eaſe, generally uſed for ſome light di 
diſcompoſure of mind, 
bulence of the paſſions, 


confuſion ; to deſtroy the regular diſtribut: 
of a thing; to ruffle or confuſe 1 
ſick, or affect with ſome flight 


diſcompoſe. 


law or order, applied to the mortals, Indiſ. 
poſed, or affected with a (light diſeaſe, applied | 
to the body. Confuſed, tumultuous, or te. 

bellious, applied to ſt tes. | 
to dreſs, *© | 


conſiſtent with law or virtue, applied to 
morals. In an irregular, or tumultuous man. 
ner, applied to the motion of the animal ſyj. 
rigs or fluids, In a manner wanting method, 
applied to the placing of things, to the diſ. 
tribution of ideas, or the arrangement of ar. 
guments in learned productions. 


attract friend. 


DISOBLV/GINGLY, Adv, in ſuch a man 


DISOBLYGINGNESS, S. readineſs to 4; 


DISO'RBED, Part, [from dis and wy] 5 


ichin Which 


* Like a ſtar 


Shak, -. 
[ difordre, Fr 


DISORDER, S.. 


] want of 
3 tumult ; or 
of laus; dil. 
om. leaſe; | 
ariſing from the tur. 


To DISO'RDER, v. A. to throw into 


3 to make 
diſeaſe ; to 


DISORDERED, Part. not complying with 


Rumpled, applied 


DISO/RDERLY, Adv. in manner in- 


DISO/RDERLY, Adj. acting inconſiſtent 
with law or- virtue; contuſed, or not regalarly 
placed; tumultuous. _ 5 | 
DISO*R DIN ATELY, Adv, in ſuch a man- 
ner as to exceed the bounds of temperance, or 
to tranſgre ſs the laws of morality, > 
To DISPARAGE, V. A. from diſpar, 
Lat.] to match with a perſon or thing which 
is not equal; to diſgrace, by joining a thing 
of ſuperior excellence with one below it; to 
diſgrace or injure by compariſon with ſome- 
thing of leſs value; to treat with contempt 
and diſhonour ; to expoſe; to blame, cenſure, 
or reproach, V 
DISPARA/GEMENT, S. diſgrace, or 
diſnonour done to a perſon or thing by com- 
paring them with ſomething of inferior ex- 
cellence and dignity; diſgrace; diſhonour; 
or reproach. | | Rey 
DISPAR A/GER, S. one who treats a perſon 
or thing with indignity, and endeyours to leſſen 
their value by comparing or uniting them 
with ſomething of leſs value, or below them, 
 DISPARA'TES, S. .[plural, diſparata, | 
Lat.] in Logic, things fo unlike, that they 
cannot be compared togetger. 
DISPARITY, S. [ diſpar, Lat.] oppoſition 
or difference of qualities ; difference in ce- 


ö 


do oiſpleaſe. 


 D1SUBLVGING, Part. or Adi. unpleaſingz 


gree, whether it reſpect rank of excellence; 
unlikeneſs ; diſſimilitue. - 


ö 
b 
1 
) 


the forms or receipts by which medicines are 


mo 4 baſe-ring againſt the touch- hole, 
0 


001A RT. 8. the mark ſet on the muz- 


9185 48510 K, S. freedom from the paſ- 
bons or affeckions of the mind. Tags 
nISPA'SSIONATE, Adj. free rom the 
turbulence of 2 ; or other paſſions; calm, 
erate, | 
_ lsPA TH, V. A. [ depecher, Fr.] 
to ſend a perſon or thing away haſtily, Fi- 
guratively, to ſend out of the world by a 
jolent death; to murder; to perform bufi- 
7 quickly or expeditiouſly ; to conclude 
z buſineſs or affair with another, 
nISPAITCH, S. quickneſs or expedition 
in performing. Figuratively, conduct; ma- 
nagement. A meſſage, or meſſenger ſent in 
hade; an expreſs. ES 
pISPA/TCHFUL, Adj. full of haſte, ex- 
edition, or quickneſs in the performance of 
debe. 5 


To DISPE'L, V. A. Idiſpello, Lat. ] to diſ- 


perſe; to clear away any obſtructior, by ſcat- 
tering or diflipating its „ 
DISPENSARY, S. | from diſpence] ch? 
place where medicines are ſold, and phyficians 
bills are made up at a low price, for the bene- 


fic of the poor; a book containing ſorms or] 


receipts for making medicines. — | 
DISPENSA/TION, S. [diſpenſatio, Lat.] 
the act of diſtributing to ſeveral things or 


parts; the oeconomy obſerved by Providence 


in governing particular ſtates, or 1n the gene- 


ral diftribution of rewards and puniſhments to] 


all mankind 3 a permiflion to do ſomething 
contrary to the laws; or a relaxation and ſuſ- 
penſion of their force for a certain time, or 
on a pecultar occaſions. — [© 
DISPENSA/TOR, S. [Lat.] one employed 
in diſtributing. Her majeſty made them 
diſpenſators of her fevours. Bacon. 
DISPENSA'TORY, S. a book containing 


— 


made. See DISPENSARY. 
To DISPEN'SE, V. A. ¶ de penſer, Fr. ] to 


diſtribute or give among ſeveral perſons; to 
excuſe from a duty, 8 


DISPEN'SE, S. excule ; diſpenfation.“ In. 
1 diſpenſes, pardons, bulls,” Par. 
6 \ * : . : ; 


DISPEN'SER,' S. one who diſtributes, 


fegte] to deprive a country of its inhabitants. 
DISPE/OPLER, S. one who deprives a 

country of its inhebitants. FO 

To DISPERSE, 


to ſcatter ; to drive to different parts; to ſe- 


prate a body of men or multitude. 5 
DISPERSEDLY, Adv. in a ſeparate man- 


* 


v. A, [diſperſus, Lat.]. 
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DISPER'SEDNESSY, S. the ſtate of things 
or perſons which are divided or ſeparated. | 

DISPE/RSER, S. one who ſpreads abroad 
or makes public, by communicating to many. 

DISPERSION, S. [diſperfio, Lat. | the act 
of ſcattering or ſpreading ; the ſtate of per- 
ſons which were once united, but are divided 
or ſeparated from each other, 

To DISPUVRIT, V. A. to ftrike with fear; 
or to repreſs the courage of a perſon by ſome 
menace, or ill treatment; to exhauſt the ſpi- 


rits, or deprive a perſon of his natural alacrity 
and vigour, | | | 


DISPIRIT”EDNESS, S, want of alacrity, 
vigour, or vivacity, | . 
To DISPLAYCE, V. A. to put out of a 
place; to remove from one place to another 
to ſuperſede ; to remove or aboliſh, in order 


to introduce ſome other perſon or thing in the _ 


room. ö 
DISPLA/CENCY, S. [ diſplacentia, Lat.] 
actions or behaviour which occaſion diſplea- 
ſure, diſguſt, or any thing diſpleafing. c 
To DISPLA/NT, V. A, to remove a plant 
to ſome other place. Figuratively, to drive 4 
people away for a ſettlement. 5 N 
To DISPLAY/Y, V. A. [ diſplier, deployer, 
Fr. de/plegare, Ital.] to ſpread abroad or wide - 
to ſhew to the ſight, or to the underſtanding z 
to explain a thing minutely ; to ſet oftenta- 
tiouſly to view, In Carving, to cut up a 
crane, Cc. | . 
DISPLA/Y,S. the act of exhibiting a thing 
to view, in order to diſcover its beauties and 
excellencies. Sad „ FE 
DISPLA*'YED, Part. in Heraldry, applied 
to a bird in an erect poſture, with its wings 
expanded or ſtretched out. 
DISPLE/ASANT, Adj. agreeable or of- 
fenſive to the ſenſes. ** What to one is a 
moſt grateful odour, to another is noxious and - 
apa” Gem EO | 
Io DISPLE/ASE, V. A. [pronounced diſ- 
pleſe] to offend, to make angry; to do a thing 
which will raiſe the ill-will of a perſon, or 
forfeit his eſteem, To diſguſt, or raiſe an 
averſion, applied to the ſenſes, 
DISPLE/ASINGNESS, S. the quality of 
creating diſlike, or being difagreeable either 
to the ſerfſes or judgment. | 5 
DISFLEASURE, S. a diſagreeable ſenſa- 
tion; uneafineſs, or pain; that which will 
offend a perſon ; anger præeeding from ſome _ 
oftence given, or from ſomething which was 
diſegreeable; a ſtate of diſgrace, wherein a 


perſon has lo{t the favour of another, 
To DISPE'OPLE, V. A. pronounced diſ- 


To DISPLODE, V. A. ¶ diſphdo, Lat.] ts 
vent or diſcharge with a loud noiſe. _ + 
DISPOYRT, S. play; ſport; paſtime ; di- 
verfion. ** Us'd—to ſuch diſport. Par. Left. 
DISPO/ SAL, S. from diſpoſe,] the act of 
regulating any thing; diſtribution; diſpenſa- 
tion; the right of beſtowing; management; 


ner; ſeparately. 


government, including implicit ſubmiſſion to 
authority. „ k, 


To 
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and the rultr of its influence. RE, 


| Out of a place which he is maſter of 
_ _ DISPRMISE, S. blame; or the act of 


cenſure. | 


to ſpread different ways. 


_ perſon receives loſs. 


| 5 between the quality or quantity of different 


things which do not ſuit, or diſagree with 


portioned to ſomething elſe. | 


or diſagreeing in quantity, quality, or value 8% 
75 Fn er 2h | ſon who is diſpleaſed with his preſent condi 

wanting ſymmetry, 

ing ſymmetry. 


ſertion; to ſhew a thing or practice to be in- 
confiſtent with truth, law, or morality, 


„ 
To DISPO'SE, v. A. [diſpeſer, Fr. from 


to turn to any particular end; to adopt, fit, 


or form for any purpoſe; to influence the out ſome penal clauſe or artic 
mind; to regulate or adjuſt ; to place in any | perſon to make good any loſs or da 
Not diſpuniſhable of waſte,” Sqoify, 


condition; to ſell, to get rid off; | 
DISPO'SER, S. a perſon who has the 


management of any affair or money; he that admit of arguments both for and againſt je 
gives, beſtows, or regulates; a director; one | liable to diſpute; lawful to be conteſted. 
; who diſtributes without controul, and in an 

arbitrary manner, AE 


ill-will. Applied to the mind, when the 


power and ability of doing any thing is for-|ing the opinions of others; given to debate 
Ward and ready, on every occaſion, to break | or cavilling. : ö 
5 into action. \ 


' DISPO'SITOR, s. in Aſtrology, the ſup- 
poſed lord of the fign in which a planet is, 


To DISPOSSE'SS, V. A. to turn a perſon 


finding fault; cenſure ; reproach. 


fault with; to cenſure, | 
DISPR A'ISER, S. one who blames, or 

finds fault, 1 05 „ . 

DISPRAILISINGLV, Adv. with blame, or 


To DISPRE/AD, V. A. to ſpread abroad; 


DISPROOYF, S. confutation ; or the prov- 
ing a thing to be falſe, _ e 
DISPRO FTT, S. loſs; damage; that by 
which a thing is rendered leſs valuable, or a 


- DISPROPO/RTION, S. the diſagreement 


things, or the parts of the ſame thing. 
To DISPROPO'RTION, V. A. to join 


each other in quantity or guality. Ns, 
DISPROPO'RTIONABLE, Adj. diſa- 
greeing in quantity; not well ſuited or pro. 


PDlISPROPORTIONABLENESS, S. the 
want of agreement with reſpe& to quantiiy, 
ſize, or ſymmetry, 8 „ 


BISPROPORTIONAL, Adj. unſuitable 


with ſomething elſe, | 
DISPROPORTIONATE, Adj. diſagree- 
ing in quantity or value with ſomething elſe; 


* 


DISPROPO'RTIONATELY,Adv, want- 
"80 DISPRO'VE, v. A. to confute an aſ- 


| 6 who argues againſt, or oppoſes the opinions 
DISPOSITION, 8. [diſpo/tio, Lat.] aſof another. | | 

regular arrangement, diſtribution, or order of 
the parts of a thing, or ſyſtem, which diſ- | the art of oppoſing the ſentiments of other 
covers art, method and prudence 3 natural | controverſy, or argument produced either in 
fitneſs or tendency; propenſity, bent, or] favour of one's own ſentiments, 
' temper of the mind; affections of kindneſs or ſition to thoſe of another. 


| | | words or actions; to oppoſe or queſtion ; tg 
To DISPRAI'SE, V. N. to blame; to find 
Illike a man.“ Sha. 


| employ. 


fit; to diſable by ſome natural or legal im- 


 DI$ 
DISPRO'VER, S. one who 
diſpono, Lat.] to employ or apply to any uſe ; | proves a thing or argument | 
to beſtow, or give; to ſpend or lay out money ; | erroneous. 


confutes, or 
to be falſe, or 
' DISPU/NISHABLE, Adj, in Law, with 
Mage, 


DISPU/TABLE, Adj, that which m 


DISPU/TANT, S. [ diſputans, Lat.] ons 


DISPUTA*TION, 8. [diſputatis, La. 


or in oppo - 
DISPUTA*TIOUS, Adj, fond of oppef- 


 DISPU!'TATIVE, Adj. diſpoſed to Oppoſe 
the opinions of others; fond of controverſy, 
o | 
To DISPU?TE, V. N. [diſputo, Lat.] to 
oppoſe the ſentiments or opinion of another: 
to deny and argue againſt any received opinion. 
Actively, to contend for a thing either by 
diſcuſs a queſtion; to think on, * Diſpuie it 
DISPU/TE, S. the act of oppoſing or 
bringing arguments againſt the opinion of an- 
other; controverſy, ' N 
DISPU/TER, S. one engaged in, or fond 
of controverſy. „ 
DISQUA/LIFICATION, S. that which 
renders a perſon unfit for the diſcharge of an 


To DISQUALIFY, v. A. to make in- 


pediment; to exempt or diſable from aay 
right, claim, or practice, by law. 1 

DISQUVET, S. uneaſineſs; reſtleſſaeſs; 
want of eaſe of mind; anxiety. | 

DISQUIET, Adj. uneaſy, or diſturbed in 
mind. . *** 
To DISqUUET, V. A. to diſturb the 
mind of a perſon by ſome diſagreeable and 
calamitous object ;; to fret; to vex; co make 
unesſ ß „ 
DISQUVETER, S. a diſturber; or one 
who renders another uneaſy in min. 
DISOUCETLV, Adv. anxiouſly ; in lun 
a manner as to diſturb, or make unealy. | 

DISQUYETNESS, S. the ſtate oi a pet. 


tion, involved in troubles and dangers, dt 
aftrighted by ſome impending eil. K 
DISCUIETOU DE, 8. uneaſineſs, or di 
turbance of mind; anxiety 3 want of tran- 
uilityv. | 5 


DISQUISI/TION, S. [difquiſtio, Lat] on 


ſubject in order to underſtand its Imporgnee 


Lon of the mind, wheredy 1 examines into 4 


to fateſee 


his wiſh or happineſs; diſcontent. 


| ToDISSA/TISFY, V. A. to diſcontent ; 


| To DISSE/CT, v. A. Ai eum, ſupine of 


connexion of their ſeveral 


its conſequences, and to find out 
© may be urged either for or againſt it; 
** g ſearch, ſcrutiny, or examination of a 

- 83 1 x #4. 1.6 28 
enge p, s. fight notice 3 eon. 


opt; neglet 3 diſeſteem, , le 


* 


tice of; to flight 3 to neglect; to contemn. 
mptuous 3 or making a ſmall account either 
i perſons or things. 3 1 3 1 
DISREG A/RDFULLY, . V. in aA nes 1- 
gent contemptu3us, or Nighting manner. 
Mit olied to the taſte. a 
Gs ISRE/LISH, V. A. to make a thing 
vleous; to affect the taſte with 2 diſagree- 
tle ſenſation. Figuratively, to diſlike 3 to 
want a taſte for. 


ien will leſſen a perſon's character or fame. 
No EREPU'TE, S. an ill character; loſs of 
reputation or eſteem ; reproach, 


eſteem; a behaviour which approaches: to 


ne RESPE/CTF UL, Adj. uncivil; wich- 
outeſteem; unmannerly, | 

DISRESPEC"TFULLY, Adv. in an un- 
civil, irreverent. or unmannerly manner. 

To DISRO/BE, V. A. to undreſs or ſtrip 
z perſon of cloaths, Figuratively, to lay aſide ; 
to diveſt, applied to the mind, Who will 
be perſuaded to diſrobe himſelf at, once of all 
his old opinions.“ Locke. ; EY 

DISRU/PTION, S. the act of breaking or 
burſting aſunder; a breach, or rent. 


DISSATISFACTION, S. the ſtate of a 
perſon who is not contented with his preſent 
condition, but wants ſomething to complete 

DISS4 TISFA/CTORINESS, S. inability 
or want of power to give content. - 


is not able to produce content. 


* 


to diſpleaſe; to want ſome quality requiſite 
to pleaſe or content. | | 


def, Lat.] in Anatomy, to divide the parts 
of an animal body with a knife, in order to 
conſider each of them apart. Figuratively, to 
divide and examine a ſubject minutely, : 

DISSE'CTION, S. in Anatomy, the act 
of cutting or dividing the ſeveral parts of an 


to their nature and reſpective uſes ; to divide 
the ſe /eral parts of a plant, leaf, or any piece 
of work, in order to examine into the mutual 

| parts, compoſitions, 
and workmanſhip. Gin" BIO = 


| DISSEI/ZOR, S. one who 


diſpoſſeſſes another | 


> deprives or 
of Ms fight. 


To DISREGA'RD, V. A. to take no no- ? 
pISREGA/RDFUL, Adj, negligent 3 con- 


"SRE/LISH, S. 2 bad taſte ; diſguſt, or 


DISREPUTA/TION, S. diſgrace; or that | 


DISRESPE'CT\, S. incivility z want of 


| injurious, hurtful, 


DISSATISFACTORY, Adj. that which| DISSE/RVICEABLENESS, S. that which 


animal body aſunder, in order to examine in- 


DIS 
falſe appearance ; to pretend that to be, which 
is not, Neuterly, to play the hypocrite, 


real deſigns, temper, or diſpoſition, under 


a falſe and ſpecious appearance; an hypocrite. 


DISSEMBLINGLY, Adv. in an hypocri- 
tical manner; in ſuch a manner as to conceat 
one's real ſentiments under a falſe and ſpecious 
appearance. PO 


To DISSE/MINATE, v. A. [difenina- 


eum, ſupine of diſſemino] to ſcatter” ſeed ; to 
ſow. Figuratively, to ſpread abroad, or pro- 


pagate a report. 


the act of ſowing; the act of ſpreading 
abroad, or propagating a report. 


tively, one who ſpreads or propagates a doctrine. 
DISSE'NSION, S. [diffentio, Lat.] dif- 
ference or diſagreement in opinion or politits; 
a breach of union; contention ; or warm op- 
poſition, | „„ 
DISSE/NTIOUS, Adj. diſpoſed to ſtrife; 
quarrelſome ; f.ctious. . 


To DISSE' NT, V. N. [ diſſentio, Lat.] to 
be of a contrary nature; to differ. 


opinion; avowal or declaration of difference 
of opinion. . : 


inconſiſtenr, 1 0 
DISSENT ER, S. one who diſagrees, or 


munion of the church of England. 


ſet diſcourſe or treatiſe. 


| DISSERTATION, S. [ difſertatio, Lat. Ia 


\ 


hinders the accompliſhing ſome end; hurt; 
miſchief ; damage; injury; harm, 


or part in two; to ſeparate ; to divide. 


which it is compared with; unlike z of 2 
different kind or nature. 5 


DISSIMILA*RITY, S. unlikeneſs in qua- 


| ity, temper, or diſpoſition. _ 5 
DISSIMULITUDE, S. difference of form 
| or quality ; want of reſemblance with a thing 


compared. | 


To DISSE-MBLE, V. A. [diſinulo, Lat. 
Ymutr, Fr,] to hide or conceal un er a 


DISSE'MBLER, 8. one who conceals his 


DISSEMIN A/TION, S. [diſeminatio, Lat.] 


DISSEMIN A/TOR,S. he that ſows. Figura- 


diſagree in opinion; to think differently; to 


DISSENT, S. diſagreement ; difference of 
DISSENT A/NEOUS, Adj, &ifagreeable;z 


declares his diſagreement with reſpect to an 
opinion; one who ſeparates from the com- 


DISSERVICE, S. harm; hurt; a pre- 
judice or ill turn done to a perſon or thing. 
DISSERVICEABLE, Adj. that which 
will hinder the advantage of a perſon or thing; 


To DISSE'VER,; V. A. [the particle dis, 
| added to ſever, does not alter its ſignification, 
an impropriety obſerved in ſome other words 
of our language, viz. diſannul, Sc.] to break 


DISSUMILAR, Adj, {diffmilis, Lat. ] dif- 
fering in quality or ſhape from the thing 


| DiSSIMULA'TION, S. [d imulatio, Lat.] 
the ect of putting on a falſe appearance, in 
order to conceal one's intention, or diſpoſition; 
hen uſed in a bad ſenſe, Sometimes a bare 
concealment of one's mind, which is conſif ent 
8 . with 
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DIS - 


with prudence, and reconcileable with yirtue 


f 


and honeſty, | 

DISSIPABLE, Adj. eaſily ſeparated and 
ſcattered. | | | | 

To DISSIP ATE, V. A. [ diſſpatus, Lat.] 
to ſeparate any collection, and ciſperſe the 
parts at a diſtance; to divide the attention be- 
tween a diverſity of objects, and thereby ren- 
der it im poſſible to fix to any with intenſeneſs ; 
to ſquander wealth; to ſpend a fortune, 

DISSIPA*'TION, 8. FF r. diſſipatio, Lat.) 
the act of ſeparating the parts which form 


any collection, maſs, or body; the ſtate of 


DISSOCLUBLE, Adj. 
ſture or heat. 


| Having its parts ſeparated or liquified by moi- 


| the parts of a body ſeparated, and at a diſfance 
from each other. Figuratively, inattention 
attention divided among a variety of objects, 


and thereby rendered incapable to fix on any 


DIS 
melting by heat and moiſture ; 

. 3 t | 
tion of any thing by the ſpan, fie 
parts; the ſubſtance or body formed b ot ity 
ing a thing; death, or the el 


ſe ; 6 
body and foul ; the act of Wali ue. the 
miſſing, or putting an end to an aſbly 

, 


© The diſſolution of the parliament” f: 
tiouſneſs; or diſregard of ag nas 
more commonly ſtiled di ſaluteneſi. 6 Fran, 
verſal diſſolution of manners 5 
Atterbury. | | 
DIVSSON ANCE, 8. [Fr. diſſonan, Lat 


diſcord. 
DI'SSON ANT, Adj. diſſanans Lat 
| ing harſh and See the 5 * 


began to Prevail,” | 


a mixture of harſh and unharmonious ſoungs; } 
Wa ; 


ſupine of diſſocio, Lat, | to ſeparate things or 


of religion, . 1 | | 
- DISSOLUTELY, Adv. in ſuch a man- The ſpace between a thing preſent, and one 

ver as is inconſiſtent with virtue, Fay 

ment, or religion. 


with intenſeneſs, _ | | 
To DISSO'CIATE, V. A. fdiffociatum, 


perſons which are united, bs 

DISSO/LVABLE, Adj. [from diſſolvo, 
Lat.] that which is capable of having its 
parts ſeparated by moiſture, or the action of 
fore fluid. Not diſſolvable by the moiſture 
of the tongue. Newt, Opt. Difſoluble is 


more generally uſed. | 
[diſelubilis, Lat.] 
eapabl= of having its parts ſeparated by moi- 


© DISSOLUBT LITY, S. the poflibility of | 


flure or heat. 


To DISSOL/VE, v. A. [dſflvo, Lat. ] to 
deſtroy the form of a thing by ſeparating its 


parts with moiſture, or heat; to melt, or li-| made uſe of to prevail on a perſon to decline 
_ quify ; to deſtroy ; to ſeparate 3 to break the | | 
ties of any thing; to part perſons who are 
united by any bonds, or the force of mutual 
__afkRion; to clear up a doubt or difficulty. 
 & To diſſolve doubts,” 
| break up or diſcharge an atlembly, _ | 
_ * DISSO'LVENT, Adj. [diſſolvens, Lat. 
Having the power of ſeparating, or breaking 


Dan. v. 16, To 


the union of the particles of the body, 


DISSO/LVER, S. that which bas the 


power of melting, liquifying, or breaking the| 


wnion of the particles of any thing. 


© DISSO/LUTE, S. [difelutzs, Lat.] diſ- 
ſolved in, or abandoned to pleaſures ; looſe ; 


wanton ; or unreſtrained by the rules of mo- 
Tality, the orders of government, or the laws 


In Debauchery, without 
reſtraint, 190 F 


DFSSOLUTENESS, S. looſneſs of man: | 
ners; a conduct regulated by no laws, and 
ſubjected to no reſtraint; wantonneſs; de- 
bdauchery; wickedneſs. 6 | 


DISSQLU!TION, S. the a of ſeparating 


toy be more diſſonant from reaſon,” 
Any thing diſſonant to truth,” 


to make uſe of arguments to hinder 2 perſon 
from doing ſomething which he intends : to | 
repreſent a thing as improper, or diſadvantz 
geous. 5 : PTY 


argument, to divert a perſon from a deſign or 
under'aking. ; 


G 
Bi „ S. that which ſeparates 


the parts of any thing. 


ratively, inconſiſtent ; diſagreein ture 
| "Ys uſed 
from, but moſ properly with Pp A e 5 


Hakew, 
South, 


To DISSUA'DE, V. A. fatal, La] 


 DISSUA/DER, S. one who endeavours, by 


DISSUA'SION, S. an argument or mo- 
tive made uſe of to divert or hinder a perſon 
from clofing with any delign, or engaging in 
an undertaking, „ e 
DISSU"ASIVE, Adj. tending to divert of 
turn aſide from any purpoſe er deſign, 
DISSU”ASIVE, S. a motive or argument 


a deſign, or purſuit, | 


 DISSY/LLABLE, S. [e, Cr. 
in Grammar, a word of two ſyllables. 

DISTAFF, S.-[diſtef, Sax, from die, 
Belg. a thigh, and faff, a flick, on account 
of its being ſupported by thoſe parte, accord- 
ing to Minſhew; but tone, Belg, tow, or 
hemp, according to Skinner] the ftaff or flick, | 


is faſtened for ſpinning, 
A N 

To DI'STAIN, V. A. to mark a thing 
with a different colour; to ſpoil the colout 
of a thing. Figuratively, to blot ; to mark 
with infamy ; to pollute, or defle. 
DISTANCE, S. [Fr. diftentio, Lat.] the 
ſpace, or length of ground between any two 
objects, applied to place or fituation 3 a ſpate 
marked in a courſe wherein race-horſes ruf. 


Figuratively, a fe- 


the periicles of a body, er lquiſying and! 


paſt or future, applied to time, Diſtinction, act 
applied to ideas, A modeſt and reſpetifu) Ou: 
behaviour, oppoſed to familiarity. A with. me 
drawing of affection; reſerve; coolnes. ac 
To DST AN CE, v. A, to remoys from in 
the view; to place farther from a perſon; (0 
leave behind at a race the length of a diltznce- | or 
D255 Figuratively, to ſurpals a perſon in the * 


abilities ef the mud, 


DISTANT, 


lied to place. a Apart, ſeparate, 
ſunder applied to firuation, or the ſpece 
e. two or mote bodies. Removed from 
[ports inftant, applied to time paſt, or 
l DIST AISTE, V. A, to occafion a diſ- 
* 2 nauſeous taſte; to affect the taſte 
ib a diſagreeable ſenſation ; to diſlike, 

"1ST a'STEFUL, Adj. affecting the pa- 
lte, or organ of taſte; with a nauſeous or 
k{ereeable ſenſation 3 that which glves of- 
*. or is unples fing; ſhewing i will, or 


from, PP 


ts PESEPER; S. a diſproportionate mix 
tare of ingredients. In Medicine, ſome dif 
er of the animal machine, occaſioned by 
the redundancy of ſome morbid humours; a 
(order of the mind, ariſing from the pre- 
gominance of, any paſhon or oppetite 3 want 
of due balance between contraries; I hu- 
ron. Tumultuous diforder, or confuſion, 
nplied to ſtates. In Painting, the mixing or 


tmpering the colours with ſize, Whites of 


egos, ind other ſubſtances, beſides plain wa- 
and oil. . 
hezlth ; to affect with ſome diſeaſe; to dif 
order 3 to fill the mind with perturbation or 
confuſion, To render. rebellious, or 6ifaf- 


a. 


ſelted, applied to ſtate. 
told, or other qualities. Violent commottons 
zpplied to government, Perturbation o 
mind ; confuſion z mixture of contrary qua- 
ki; ez or extremes, | N | 


fetch by filing; to ſtretch out in breadth. 
DISTE'NT', S. the ſp.ce through which 
pry thing is ſpread or Rretched ; breadth, 
Pifended one fourteenth part longer; which 
wdtion of diſtent will add much to their 
beauty,” Wotton. W. 
Dis TE/NTION, S. [diFentio, Lat.] the 
at of {tretching out; breadth, or the ſpace 
which is occupied by & thing diſtended ; the 
«t of ſeparating one thing from another. 


a couplet ; a couple of lines; a poem con- 
ing only of two verſes 3 a theme br ſub- 
jet treated of, and compriſed in two lines. 
To DISTVL, V. N. [d ill, Lat.] to drop, 
cr fall by drops. To er6p or tall gently, ap 
plied to fluids 3 to exttact, the virtues of in- 
piedients by means of a ill. n 
DISTILLA'TION, S. [4/#iZatio, Lat.] the 
ot ſeparating the oily, watry, or ſpiitu® 
% parts of ingredients, incloſed in a ſtill, by 
means of Fre, or by the heat of dung; the 
act of falling in drops ; that which deſcends 
®.Srops from ah}; IT 7, 


or uſed in diſtilling, 


prs7 ANT, Aci. [Fr. diflans, Lat.] far| 


\ DSTE/MPER ATURE, S. exceſs of heat, | 


DISTICH; S. [ diftichus, Lat.] in Poetry, | 


bis 

DISTVLLERY, S. the buſineſs, trade, 64 
employment of a diſtiller, ene 

DISTINCT, Adj. [diftin@us, Lat.] diffe- 
rent; both in number and kind; ſeparate; 
apart; aſunder; cleared and unconſuſed; 
marked out, fo as to be diſtinguiſhed from any 
other. en AR | TX] | 0 1 9 — 

DISTI'NCTION, 8. [Fr. Aiſfincsio, Lat. 


two or more objects; a msrk of 'ſvperiority ; 
that by which one thing or perſon differs 
from another; difference made between per- 
ſons of various ages, ſex2s,* or ranks; divi- 
fon into different parts; diſcernment; judg- 
ment; high rank, or fet above others by ho- 
nour or title. . e AMIE LI Sd Tet IE 
DISTUUNCTIVE, Adj. that which mani 
feſts or marks the difference between perſons 


or things; having the power to diſtingviſh or 


perceive the difference between things; Judi- 
cious, BE METS NR ne 


DISTUNCTLY, Adv. without confuſing 
one part with another ;' plainly ; clearly: 
DISTYNCTNESS, S. a nice or accurate 


3 ſeparation of things either externally, or 
in ths mind, which ,renders their difference 


from each 6ther manifeſt and eafily per- 


Lcelveds ee 
To DISTFNOGUISH, V. A. [A ingne, 
Lat.] to note the difference between! thirjzs ; 
to ſeparate from others by ſore mark of ho. 
| nour ; to divide by notes ſhewing' the differ- 


Rs oe CR I eace between things, in other refpeQs like 
To DIST END, V. A. [diftendo, Lat.] to 


each other; to perceive ; to diſcern-critically; 
to conftitute a difference; to ſpepificate; td 
make known, or to make eminent. 
-DISTYNGUISHABLE, Adj. that which 
may be ſeparated or cafily known, on account 
of its difference from another; worthy of 
note or regard. * . 
DISTUNGUISHED, A 3j. eminent or ex- 


account of ſome remarkable difference or ex- 
cellencs. 3 


a judicious obſerver; 


mark which renders a difference remarkable. 
DISTVUNGUISHMENTY, S. the obferya- 


tion of the difference between things, 


To DISTO'RT, V. A. [difortas,” Lat.] 


from diftorgruzo, Lat.] to twiſt ; to de“ om by 5 


uncouth or irregular motions; to put out. of 


its natural ſtate and condition. To wreſt an ; 


expreſſion from its true meaning. 


DISTO/RT!ON, S. [diftortio, Lat.] in 
Medicine, a contraction of one fide of the 


DISTYLLATORY, Adj. belonging to, mouth, by a convulſton of the muſcles of one 


fide of the face ; an e 


DISTFLLER, S. makes and ſel] 
tilled liquors, pos whe eee 5 


which any of the perts of animal bod es 44e 


To 


rendered deformed, 


a note which ſhews the difference between 


DISTI/NCTIVELY, Ade. in tight order; 


without conſuſion, © * 


my 


traordinary ; eeſily to be ſeen from others og 


DISTI'NGUISZER, 8. one who fees and 
notes the difference of things with accuracy; 


| DISTVY/NGUISHINGLY, Av. with ſome . 


6 8 mths ; N ' 
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attract the mind with different views or con- 


purſuits. | 


paration; diviſion. Confuſion, applied to po- 


diſtringo, Lat.] in Law, to ſeize the property 
ſcizute. 


Dis TRA“INT, S. in Law, the a@ of 
c izing, or that which 3s ſeized for debt. 


ing a ſeizure. 
venience or miſery; the ſtate or condition of 


ply the calls of nature. 


perſon of the comforts and conveniencies of 
To DISTRVBUTE, V. A. [diſtributum, 
in order. 


diſtributes. 


viding amongſt many; the act of giving cha- 


employed in affigning portions to others : tha 
which diſtiaguiſhes a gencral teim into its 


preſſes ſingly all the particulars included in a 
*. PYSTRICT, S. [iris, Lat.] in Law, 


de compelied to appearance; the ci cuit or 
territory within which a perſon's juriſdic- 


DIS 
To DISTRA'CT, [participle paſſive diſ- t 
trated, formerly diſtraught ; from 2. . look on a perſon as one who 4 to 
participle of dfiraho, Lat.] to pull a thing confided in ; to be diffident, ot to be 


different ways at the ſame time; to ſeparate ; 


to part. Dat your atmy.“ Shak, To confidenee in another; ſuſpicion of 
fidelity or ability; diffidence. | 


draw or turn to different points; to fill and 


fiderations 3 to make a perſon mad. Fetch 
my poor difiraFed huſband home.” Shak. 
DISTR A/CTEDLY, Adv. after the man- 
ner of a madman. | 
DISTRA/CTEDNESS, S. the ſtate of a 
perſon who is mad from too great a variety ol 


DIS FRA/CTION, S. [diftra#is, Lat.] ſe 
litics. A Rate in which the attention is called 
to different, and ſometimes contrary objects 
perturbation of mind; madneſs, | 

To DIS TR A/iIN, V. A. [defiraindre, Fr. 
of another for debt. Neuterly, to make a 


DISTR AINER, S. he that ſeizes for debt. 


© DISTRE/SS, S. [dir G, Fr.] in Law, 


| any thing ſe:2:9 or diſtrained for rent un- 


paid, or duty unperformed ; the act of mak 

Figuratively, any calamity or 

loſs which reduces a perſon to great incon- 
P 8 


a perſon who has not the neceſſaties to ſup- 


To DISTRE'SS, V. A. in Law, to ſeize 

for rent unpaid, -—- | 9 
DISTRE'SSFUL, Adj. miſerable ; wretch- 

£d ; involved in calamities which deprive a 


- 


ſupine of diſtribuo, Lat.] to divide amongſt 
different or ſeveral perſons z to diſpoſe or ſet 
'DISTRYBUTER, S. one who beſtows or 


DISTRIBUTION, S. the ſharing or di- 


rity; the thing given in alms. In Logic, the 
giftinftion of an univerſal whole into ſeveral 
kinds of ſpecies, | 3 
DIS TRI“ BUTIVE, Adj. that which is 


various ſpecies. „ 
DisTRITTDUTIVELX, Adv. fingly ; par- 
ticulzrly- In Logic, in a manner which ex- 


general term, 


fident of the fidelity or abi 
timorous. 


Jaffecs the mind of another with conſulion, 


tion. Diſunity is the natural property of 


F 


DET 
To DISTRU'ST, v. A, 


DISTRUY/ST, S. loſs of credit ; wins f 
of | 
2 perſon's | 


DISTRU/STEUL, Adj. ſuſpicious; 4 


lity of another; 
. DISTRU'STFULLY, Adv: js . 
which ſhews ſuſpicion ow OS 
DISTRU'STFULNESS, 8. the fate « 
being ſuſpicious of the fidelity or abilit; : 
another; want of confidence, Wo the 
To DISTU'RB, V. A; [ 4iſturbo, Lat] 
perplex, diſquiet, make uneaſy, or de bn 
of tranquillity; to confound ; to interr C i 
hinder the continuation of any action. "AR 
DISTU/RBANCE, S. Interruption, 9 
that which cauſes any ſtop, or hinders the 
continuation of an action; confuſion, or gif. 
order of mind. Teurnult, uproar, or violation 
of the peace, applied to government. 
- DISTU'RBER, S. one who breaks the | 
peace, cauſes tumulis or public diſorders, or 


trouble, anxiety, and uneaſineſss. b 
DIS'UNION, S. ſeparation or disjunction. 
Figuratively, breach of concord, or diſagtee- 
ment between friends, whereby they ſeparate 
or withdraw from each other, 
To DISUNI'FE, V. A. to part or divide | 
that which was united before; to ſeparate or 
part friends or allies, EN e 
DISU'NITY, S. che ſtate of actual ſepara- 


matter.“ Flere. | 
DiSU/SAGE, S. the leaving off a praftice 
or cuſtom by degrees. 1 
DISU!SE, S. want of cuſtom or practice; 
the b:eaking off or diſcontinuing a cuſtam, 
or practice. | SAS 
To DISUSE, V. A. to ceaſe to make uſe 
of, or practiſe; to lay aſive or quit a cuſtom | 
or practice. | 15 
DITCH, S. [| dic, diik, Erſe, dige, Dan, 
diik, Belg. digue, Fr.] a trench made to ſe- 
parate and defend grounds; any long, narrow | 
cavity formed in the ground for holding water, 
In For«:fication, a trench formed by eipging 
between the ſcarp and counterſcarp of a tot, 
and is either dry or filled with water. 
' DITHYRA/MEIC, S. [dirhyramsut, Lat.] 
19 2auC©-, Gr. ] a ſpecies of poetry, ful 6f 
tranſport and poeticel rage, ſo named from 
the Dithyrambus or ode formerly ſiug in ho- 
nour of Bacchus, and partaking of all the 
warmth of ebriety. eee 


E'rcuit: or territory, in which a perſon may 


DITTA/NDER,: S. in Botany, the fame 
as pepper m. 4 
DITT/AN , S. ſdictamrus a'bus, Lat, | in 
Botany. Its empalement is compoſed of five 
oblong petals ending in points; à ver) ona | 
mental plant for gardens; its roots are eftecm- 


tion ot authority is confined 3 a region or 
COUNLTYs x 


Jed cordial, cephalic, reſiſting putreſaBiion . 


pott; 


DIV 


ion; ofed in malignant peſtilential diſtem 
and epilepſies. | 


per-» 


poem let to muſic z 2 ſong. 
DIV AN, 8. 


conſult of the dire divan. Pope. 3 
To DIVA/RICATE, 115 A. [divaricatus, 
of divarico. Lat.] to part in two. Neuterly, 
ig become parted, or to divide into two, 
DIVARICA/TION, S. a partition of a 
thing into TWO. | 
difference of opinions. | 8 
To DIVE, V. N. [ daupgan, Goth. dyppan, 
dippan, and dojppetan, Sex. daopen, Belg. Carano, 
Gyan, lepele, Ruf. topiti, Dalm. ropec, Pol.] 


of fomething loſt. Figuratively, to meke ria 
enquiry or examination 5 ro £0 to the bottom 
of any queſtion, ſcience, or doctrine. ; 
J nIVER, S. one who goes voluntarily un- 
der water; one who profeſſes to go under wa- 


Figuratively, one who makes himſelf maſter 
of any branch or ſcience 3 one who goes to 
the bottom of an affair. | 
recede farther from each other, applied to the 
rays of light which proceed from one point. 
DIVER'GENT, Part, or. Adj. diwergens, 
Lat.] in Geome ry, applied to thoſe lines 
which conſtantly recede from each other. In 
Ootics, applied to thoſe rays, which, proceed. 
ing from a point of a viſible obje d, ſeparate 


proportion to their diſtance from the object. 


ſereral; more than one, 

DIVERSE, Adj, [diverſus, Lat.] different 
in form or nature; various; in different di- 
retions, or contrary ways. ; 5 


mion. | = 

To DIVE/RSIFY, V. A. ſdiverffer, Fr.] 
to make different from another, er from it- 
(lf; to vary; to mark with various colours; 
to variegate, | | 


thing which ungends the mind, by taking it 
af from intenſe application or care; ſome- 


ble than pleaſure; ſport ; the public exhibi- 
tions of ſhews, pays, operas, Sc. which un- 
bend the mind. In War, the act of drawing 
an enemy from tome deff gn, by an attach: 
made at ſome other place. . : 


>; eifference which viſtinguiſhes things 
on eich other ; variety; vailegation, or a 


OV/1TY, S. [dicht, Belg. d. guν,M], Lat.] a 


to g0 voluntarily under wa'er; to go under 


ter in queſt of things loſt by ſhipwreck, Sc. 


ToDI'VERGE, V. N. [divergo, Lat.] to 


and continually depart from one another, in 


DIVERS, Adj. {[diverſus, Lat.] ſundry ; 


DIVERSIF!CA!TION, -S. the act of 
changing forms or qualities; variation; a 
mixture of different colours; change or alte- 


thing lighter than amuſement, and lefs forci- 


DIVERSITY, S. {diverfirs, Fr. diverſitas, 


D1V 


in bright d4:we-ſiries of day. Pope. 
DIVE RSELTY, Adv. in different ways, 
methods, or manners; in different directions, 


[Arab.] a council-chamber, | or towards different points.“ O'er life's vaſt 
herein jullice 18 adminiſtered among the ann diverſely we fail”? Pope, | 

eaſtern nations; A council of eaſtern Princes. ; oa} 3 2 
figuratively, any council aſſembled, © The |turn aſ:de from any direction or courſe; to 


To DIVE'RT, V. A. [diverto, Lat.] to 
leduce, or turn aſide from a rule of conduct, 


ſports, or other things waich afford pleaſure, 
In War, to draw farces to a different part. 


unbend and recreate the mind. «+ 


Lat.] to ſtrip or deprive of. 


one perfon from another; to ſeparate friends 
perlous. a | 
a part aliotted in a diviſion, In Commerce, 


io a perſon who puts money into their fund. 


or divized. 


DIiVVDER, S. that which ſeparates any 
others; the perſon who ſeparates ſriends, by 


kind of cempaſſes. | 


* - 


a ſecret and hidden nature, and cannot be 
known by the bar; exerciie of reaſon, 


God. Figuratively, excellent; extraordinary; 
DIVVNE, S. a miniſter of the goſpel; a 


to the ſervice of the church, and performance 


{of the rites in public worſhip. | 


| To DIVUNE, v. A. [diviner, Fr. divins, 
Lat.] to foretel ſome ſuture event by means 


DIVI/NELY, Ad. in 2 divine or heavenly 
manner; by the operation of God; excel» 
tently ; in a ſupreme or fuperlative degree. 


ſigns, or ſupernatural influence; a gueiler, 


Browne ©l< cs; | | oY 

DLVINITY, S. [divinite, Fr. divinitas, 
Lat.] 4 partak ing of the nature and excellence 
of God; Godhead. Figuratively, Goo, be 


[rompotirien of ditferent colours “ Bluſhing 


— 
— I I ct 


To pleaſe, to unbend the mind by public 


DIVE'RTER, S. any thing that unbends 
Figuratively, diviſion, or the minds, ani alleviates its fatigue. 
 DFVERTIVE, Aci. having the power to 

To DI'VEST, V. A. [of di and weſtire, 
| To Di/VIDE, v. A, [divids, Lat.] to 
water and remain there ſome time, in queſt ſeparate a thing or whole into ſeveral parts; 
ro ſtand between things as A partition, to 
hinder them from joining or meeting; to part | 
| by diſcord ; to give or diſtribute among ſeveral _ 
_ PVVIDEND, S. [ dividendus, Lat. Ia ſhare; 


che portion of intereſt given by a company 


in Arithmetic, the number given to be parted 


thing into parts; one who diſtributes to 
promoting diſcord between them; a particular 
_ DIVINA'TION, S. [divinatio, Lat.] the 
act of foretelling tuture events, which are of 
DIVi/NE, Adj. [Fr. of divinus, Lat.] par- 
taking of the nature of, or proceeding from 
ſeemin;ly beyond the nature of mankind, _ 


clergyman, or one who is peculiarly dedicated 


of omens, Ec. To foreſee, foreknow, or pre- 
ſage. Neuteriy, to utter a prediction; to. 
DIVERSION, S. [from divert] the act of | conjecture, or guess. ET Le 

turning a thing afde from its courſe ; fome-| 


D:;VI'NER, S. one who profelies to foretel 
or diſcover future events by means of external 


He muſt be a notable arviner of thoughts.“ 


ſupre:ne Being, the Cicator, and Preſet yer or 
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number of leſſer intervals. 
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all things ; a ſalſe deity or idol. The ſcience | ot a ſenſation of turning round, 


converſant about God, heavenly things, and 
the duties we more immediately owe to bim; 
fomething ſupernatural. They ſay there is 
divinity in odd numbers,” SSt. 
P1VVUSIBILITY, S. [divif-i/ire, Fr.] the 
quality of admitting diviſion, either mentally, 
or aftually, 92 
DlVI'SIBLE, Adj. divifioins, Lat.] ca- 
pable of being Aually or mentally divided 
into parts, | 
D:VYSIBLENESS, S. the quality of being 
divided, „„ Ke 
DIVISION, S. [divifo, Lat.] the act of 
ſeparating ſpace or body into parts; the ſtate 
of a thing, whoſe parts are ſeparated or di- 
vided; diſcord, or difference which occaſions 
a ſeparation hetween friends; a diſtinction. 
« ] will put a diviſen between my people 
and thy people.” Exod. viii. 23. In Muſic, 
the dividing an interval of an octave ino a 
In Arithmerick, 
that rule whereby we find how often a leſs 
quantity is contained in a greater, and the 
difference. In Logic, the feparating a general 
term or idea into its ſpecies or parts. 
DIVVEZOR, S. [ Lat.] in Arithmetick, the 
dividing number, or that number by which 
the cividend is divided, and which ſnews how 
many parts it is to be divided into. 


__ DIVO'RCE, S. Fr. | divertiun, Lat.] the 
legal ſeparation of people that ate married 
together, whereby the marriage contract is, ealily taught; tractable. 


rendered null and void. e 
Jo DIVO/RCE, V. A. to ſeparate a huſ- 
band and wife from each other; to aboliſh and 
_2nnul the marriage contract, Figarativrly, 
to force aſunder, or to ſeparate by violence; 
to take away by force, . : 
DIVO'RCEM?NT, 58, 
 annalling, or jetting afide the marriape-con- 
tract, and ſeparating a man and wite from 
each other, „ $ = EN 
DIVO/RCER, S. the perion who cauſes 


the legal ſeparation of a mao and his wile, 


-...-:PWRE'TIC, Adj. [from Ne, through, 


and ezw, Gr, to make water} h.ving the 
power to provoke urine, or force a perſon to 
IKE wer ͤ 5; | 
_ DIU/ANAL, Adj. [diurnus, Lat.] relating 
tothe day; conſtiu'ing the day; performed 
in the ſpace of a day, or daily. 
__ DIV*Z.NAL, S. [Fr. ] a journal, or day 
book. | 3 . | 
DIU/RNALLY, Ad. daily, or every day. 
_ To DIV/ULGE, V. A. [a:Tu/po, Lat.] 6 
publiſh ; to make known or public; to pro- 
claim or mariſeſt. | EL na 
DIV*ULGER, S. a publiſher ; one who 


expoſes to public view; one that reveals a| 


fectet. 1 | | 
DVYZZINESS, S, [from dixay] gicdineſs, 
or a ſwimming in the head. 8 

DIZ Z, Adj. ſdiſi, diſg, Sax. dei ſig b. 
Belg ] gicdy, having a twimming in the head, 


the abregating, 


DOC 


thoughtleſs. | F igurativch, 


Ip DVZZY, V. A. to make 
the dreadful ſpout—fhall 4 
DE Neptune's ear,” Shak! 1 8 
Jo DO, V. A. [preter did 5 r 
from don, Sax, der, Belg.] to peiſenn 70 
or practiſe. To execute or diſcharge 10 
plied to a meſſage; to cauſe; to have e 
705 uſed — a ſudden and paſſionate queſtian 
What will you d in the end?” Jer 
miab. To perform, to finiſh : p: 


piddy, 4 Na 


| to co 
or ſeitle. When all is done.” har u 
With, ſigniſies to beſt ow, to employ, to wid 


pole of, or what uſe to make of, « | 
would not know what to dy "wid N. 
ſelves.) Tilloat. He knows not What 8 
with his money.“ To fare 3 to be conditioned 
with reſpect to health or fickneſs, . « Good 
woman, how deſt thou?” Shak, To be abl 
to ſucceed, or perfect a defign, © We that 
| do without him.“ Addiſ. Sometimes, how. 
ever, it is uſed to ſave the repetition of another 
verb. ** 1 ſhall come, but if I dc not, go away * 
J. e. if I come not. Sometimes it is uſed 1 a 
word of peremptory and poſitive command: 
as, © Help me; do.“ Or to encreaſe the 1 
phaſis of the verb which follows it:“ But 
1 d love her.“ Shak, . FRY 

DO'CIBLE, Adj. [docibilis, Lat. ſubmitting 
to inſtruction; eaſy to be taught; traQable, 

DO/CILE, Adj. { docilis, Lat.] teachable ; 


DOCUVLITY, S. [ decilite, Fr. from decili- 
tas, Lat. ] aptne to receive inſtruction; readi- 
nels to be taught. OT 

DOCK, S. decca, Sax. ] in Botany, Jaga. 
tum, or rumex, the empalement is permanent, 
nd com poſed of three obttuſe reflex leaves. 

DOCK, 3; { Toy £499, Gr. the ſtump part 
of a Hhor{e's tail; a place where water is let 
in or out at pleaſure, wherein ſhips are bulk, 

repaired, or laid upp. 

To DOCK, V. A. [from dock, a tail] to 
cut a tail off, or thort; to cut any thing 
{ſhort 3 to lay aſhipina dock. In Law, to 
cut off an entail ; to leſſen the charge of a 
bill. ET | 
| DO/CKET, S. a direction tied or faſtened 
to goode; a ſummary or abridgment of a 
larger writing. . 1 
| DO/CTOR, S. [Lat.] one ſo well verſed in 
any ſcience as to be able to tech it; a perſon 
who has taken the higheſt degree in muſick, 
law, phyfick, or divinity. . 

DO/CTOR AL, Adj. ¶ dactoreali:, Lat) 
belonging to a doctor's degree. | 
 DO'CTORALLY, Adv. after the manner 
of a doctor, or phyſician. _ | 

DO/CTORSEIP, S. the office or rank of 
a 5 

DO'CTRINAE, Adj. | ſometimes wecemtel 
on the ſecond ſyllable 3 [from dict ina, Lat. 
belonging to, or containing, doctrine or 5 
ſtruction formerly taught. 


ö 


voc. 


mal, 
variou 
dog, 
larger 
ſor | 
conſte 
cula. 
for a 
other 
cles, 


DL 
called 
Woule 
Lat. 
palem 
one 1; 


hath 


"huh but one petal, of aa open bell-ſhape. 


DOG 


orm.of pre TLC b 
Fee any thing doctrinally concerning 


| ints,” Ray. 
ack em, 5. [doQrina, Lat.] the 
inciples or poſitions of any ſect or maſter : 
he theſis ot mexims delivered in a diſcourſe, 
; thing taught; the act of teaching, 
ocbuENr, S. ¶ documentum, Lat.] an 
jntruction, admonition, precept, or direction; 
recept of ſome dogmatical or poſitive per- 
4 or maſter; vouchers, or original writings 
"duced in ſupport of any charge, or zccala- 


0 DER S. [touteren, Belg, to ſhoot up, 
ginger] in Botany, a plant which twines 
and propagates itſelf along the ſtalks of ſome 
other plant. 5 | 2 | 

DOD/DERED, Adj. overgrown with dod- 
det; waſted or decayed, A laurel prew — 
Iufrred with age.” Dye. | 

DUDE'CAGON, S. [from dodena, Gr. 
welve, and y, a corner] a figure having 
[twelve fides, 2 | ; 

To DODGE, V. A. [probably corrupted 
from dog | to uſe craft, evaſions, or low ſhits ; 
to ſift place as another approaches, Figura- 
tively, to play faſt and Jooſe; to raiſe high 
epectations and bafflle them; to ſhuffle, or 
affle. | E 
g DODMAN, S. a kind of ſhell- fiſn, which 
cats its ſhell like the lobſter, and is likewiſe 
called the bodmandodl. The craw fiſh, the 
bod mandod or dodman.”* Bacon. 

DOE, S. {pronounced like the o in no; da, 
buck, * | R | 

DOVER, S. from to do] one who performs 
anything, whether good or bad ; a performer; 
one who praCtiſes, V' 

DOG, S. | dogghe, Belg.] à domeſtic ani- 
mal, the ſpecies of which are remarkably 
various, comprizing the maſtiff, ſpaniel, bull- 
dog, hound, greyhound, terrier, Ec. the 
larger fort being uſed as guards, and the leſs 
for ſparts. In Aſtronomy, the name of a 
conſtellation, called likewiſe Sirius, or Cari- 
cli. Figurativeiy, uſed as a term of reproach 
fora man, When added to the names of 


other animals, it ſignifies a male of the ſpe 


cles, as a dog- fox, a dog- otter. Uſed as a 
patticle, and added to another word, it ſigni- 
fies ſomething worthleſs, as a dog- roſe. To 
ſend or give to the dogs, is a phraſe implying, 
to be ruined, made away with by extravagance 
or deſtraved, Fg | | 


hound, 

DV/GBANE, or DO/GSBANE, S. flo 
called by the antients from a belief that it 
Would kill dogs, called likewiſe apocynum, 
Lat, and amo, Gr.] in Botany. Its em- 


diu. dau, Dan.] a ſhe deer; the ſemale of 2 


To DOG, v. A. to hunt or purſue like a 


DOG 


nO/CTRINALLY, Adv. poſitively ; in| It is ranged by Linpæus in the ſecond diviſion 
D cepts or inftrutions, ** With- of bis ich claſs, and eis divided into eleven 


ſpecies. 
DO/GBERRY-TREE, S. in Botany, the - 
lame as the correlian cherry. 1 
DO/GBOLT, 44%. wretched ; miſerable; 
'orry. © His dogou!it fortune was fo low.“ 
Hadi 3 

DOG-BRIAR, 8. in Botany, he briar 
which beus the hip. ELL 
DO/G-CHEAP, Adj. extremely cheap; as 
cheap as dogs meat, or offals which are thrown 
to dogs, | 1 | 
DO/G DAYS, S. the days in which the 
dog-ftar 1ifes and ets with the ſun ; which, 
on account of their great heat, are ſuppoſed 
to be very unwholeſome or unhealthy. | 
DO'G-FISH, S. in Natural Hiſtory, a ſalt- 
water-fiſh, remarkable, according to Opian, 
for receiving its young into her belly oa any 
ſtotm or danger, which ate ſaid to come out 
again after the fright js Over. e pegs | 
DQOGHE, S. Ven. of dux, Lat. hence de- 
gat, Ital. of dacatus, Lat. a duchy | the title 


Venice ane Genoa, | 15 
DO'G-FLY, S. a voracious, biting fly. 


or ill humou rel. | 1 . 
DOY'GGEDLY, Adv. in a ſour, moroſe, or 
ill humoure] manner, 8 
DU'GCEDNESS, S. a giſpoſition of mind 
wherein a perſon is not moved to pleaſantry, 
by any objects of mirch, or pleaſed by offices of 
kindneſs and civility ; ſullenneſs; moroſeneſs. 


ſe}, built aſter the Datch faſhion, with a nar- 


whence it derives its name. 

 DO/GGEREL, S. in Poetry, avvlied, to 
Tuch compoſitions as have neitner accuracy 
] 


regard to their metre, dignity of expreſſion, 


ment. N es 
_ DOGMA, S. [Lat.] an eftabliſhed prin- 


ciple, axiom, or Maxim. 


notion or opinion; authoritative, or imperi- 


truths, on other. 


imperious or peremptory manner, 

DOG MATICALN ESS, S. the quality of 
being potitive of the truth of one's own opi- 
nion, and endeavouring to farce them magiſ- 
terially or imperiouſly on others, 


| 


palement harh a permanent empalemeat of} obſtinacy, and magiſterially demands the al- 


one leaf cut 


into five ſegments at the top: it 


ſent of others to them. 


E To DO'GMATIZE; v. A. to advance 


- P 
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r 
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of the ſupreme magiſtrate of the republics of 


DO'GGED, Aj. fullen; ſour; moroſe; 85 


— — 
— — 


Dont os ener" regs — 
— 2. ᷣ— oe — — 2 gs 4 womens Heat 


DO'GGER, S. a ſmall ſhip, or fiſhing veſ- 
10w ſtern, commonly but one maſt, and a well 


in the middle for keeping fiſh alive; princi- 
pally uſed in fiſhing on the Dogger Bank, from 


with reſpect to their rhimes, harmony with 


fertility of iavention, or elevation of ſenti- 


DOGMA'TIC, or DOSMATICAL, Adj. 
poſitive ; ftronply attached to any particular | 


ous in forcing one's opinions as indubitable 


_ DOGMA'TICALLY, Adv, in a poſitive, | 


{| DOGMA'TIST, S. ane who advances his 
opinions as infallibe, ſupports chem with great 


— 
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any opinion poſitively, and en deavour to pro- 
pagate it imperiouſſy. | 
DOGMATIZER, S. one who advances 
\ Opicions with an air of inſolent confidence. 

© DO'G-ROSE, S in Botany, the flower of 
the hip. Ses DO/G-BRIAR. 3 
\ DO'G-SLEED, S. a pretended or diſſembled 


* 


ep. 

DO/GS MEAT, S. carrion or horſe fieſh, 
ſold for the food of dogs. Figurativeiy, any 
offals, or cheap and bad butcher's meat. 

DO'G-STAR, S. the ſtar which riſes and 
ſets with the ſun during the deg-days. | 

___ DO'G'S- TOOTH, S. in Botany, called 
likewiſe dog's-tooth-violet. The flower is 
bell ſhaped, compoſed ot fix oblong petals, and 
without an empal-ment, Linnæus ranges it 
in the firſt ſection of his ſixth claſs. 

DO'G TEETH, S. in Anatomy, the four 
tecih, two in each jaw; which are ſituated 

| between: the inciſores and the grinders : from 

their reſembling the teeth in the ſame ſitua- 
tion in a dog's-mouth they derive their name, 
and are by ſome called the eye-teeth. 

DO'G's-TRICK, S. an ill turn; ſurly and 


brutal treatment, 


1 


DO G-TROT, S. a gentle trot, reſembling 
that of a dog. Rode—a dog-trot through 
the bawling crowd.“ Hudib. | 
DO/G WOOD, S. in Botany, a plant, a 
| ſpecies of the cornelian cherry, „ 
DOVILY, S. a coarſe woollen ſtuff, ſup- 
| Poſed to be ſo called from the name ot the in- 
ventor. A diily Ruff,” Cong. 
DON GS, 8 [plural, and ſeldom uſed in 
the ſingular, from do the verb] any thing per- 


formed, whether good or bad. Performances; 


exploits; behaviour; conduct; buſtle; tu- 
mult; merriment. e 
_ DQOIT, S. [day, Belg. doyg bt, 'Eiſe] a 
ſmall piece of money, current in Holland. 
Figuratively, the leaſt value that can be ſet on 
thing. | „„ 1 
DOE, S. [Sal. del, of delan, Sax. to di- 
vide into ſhares, deel, or deyl, Belg.] the act 
of dividing into ſhares or portions. In Law, 
a2 portion or ſhare, Portion or condition, ap- 
plied to the circumſtances, or incidents hap- 
pening to a perſon. Grief, ſorrow, mile y, 


from doleo, Lat, to grieve. “ In equal ſcale} 


weighing delight and d . Shak, 
To DOLE, V. A [de/an, Sax.,] to divide 
in portions or ſhares; to deal out, or diſiri- 
„ ee 
D OLE, 8 in Husbandry, 
zn till ge. See DALE, | 
DO'LEFUL, adj diſmal; ſorrowful; hav- 
nz the external appearance of lurrow ; me 
lancholy. 5 e 
DO'LEFULLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner as 
to fſhew or cauſe ſorrow. l 


bo'LEFUINxss, S. the qua 


Vty which 


| ſhews ar expreiles grief, or cauſes it in others. 
DO/LESOME, Adj. fuil of giet, ex- 


cauſe] that which cauſes 


4 Italians ceuppola, and by us a cupola. 


a void ſpace leſt] 


* 


DOM 
dull, or affeAing a perſon with 
applied to things, K meluechch, 
DO/LESOMLY, Adv, 
as to affect a perſon with 
ſorrow. 

DO'/LESOMENESS, S. the quali, .: 
teQting a perlon with extieme 0e of af. 
DOLL, S. a contraction of Dog o 
applied to a wooden image, cloathes , 
with the dreſs of a fetale or e 
children as a playz thing. N 
DO/LLAR, S. [ daller, Teut. dale, Bel 
a filver coin made uſe of in Germany, 5 
ot the value of a Spaniſh piece, or 1 1 
crown. nos, ' 
DO'LORIFIC, Adj. [dolorificus, from 40. 
lor, Lat. pain or grief, and Facis, 


in ſuch a Manner 


» OT to express bed 


Thy, an] 


] Lat, to 
grief or pzin, 
DO/LOUR, S. dolor, Lat.] grief or fy. 
row * To breath the abundant dipur of the 
heart.“ Shak, Pain or pang, The 40 
of death. Bae, by NE OM 
DO'LOROUS, Adj. [delor, Lat.] moun. 
ful. or ſorrowful, applied to perſons, Affe. 
ing with grief or pain, applied to things, 
DOLPHIN, S. [delpbinus, Lat, den 
Gr.] the name of a large ſea-fiſh, In At. 
nomy, a conſtellation of the northern be. # 
miſphere, conſiſting of 18 ſtars. We 
DOLT, S. [doll, Teut.] a fool, o pet 
of _ N ; a blockhead. 
LTISEH, Adj. ſtupid ; like a f 
blockhead, N : pp 
DOMAIN, S. [ domaine, Fr. from dini- 
nium, Lat.] land poſſeſſed by one as a proprie- 
tor, heir, or governo. 
DOME, S. [dome, Fr. domus, Lat.] ahouſe, 
or building, generally applied to a ftaely 
building, or to one ſet apart for divine ſervice, | 
In Architecture, a roof of a {pherial form, 
reſembling the bell of a great clock, raiſed | 
over the middle ot a building, called by the. 


DOME'STIC, or DOMESTICAL, Adj. | 
{ domeſticus, Lat.] belonging to a houſe, or the | 
managemeat of a family; fit to inhabit a 
houſe, applied to animals. Applied to war, 
iateſtine or civil, oppoſed to thole carricd on 
in a foreign country. DE 
DOMESTIC, S. a ſervant who lives in 
the ſame houſe with his maſter ; generally 
applied to the ſervants of perſons ot dilins- 
tion. . | 
To DO/MINATE, V. A, [dominatut, Lat] 
to prevail over others. The dnn 
humour makes the dream.” Did. 
DOMINA/TION,,S. I daninalis, Lat] u. 
erciſe of power; government; tyranny z 0 
a too great and inſolent ſtreich of powel and 
 authonty, 1 
To DOMINEER, v. N. [dominr, Lat] 
totxert authority or power in an luloledt, Ur | 
| bitrary, and tyrangical manner. 10 
DOMINICAL, Acj. no'ing the Lad? 


nei ſorrowiul, applied to perſons, Gloom], 


day, vr Sunday. The dominical * 
| 0 Cue 


D200 
Chronology» throughout the year; of 
zn zlmanzc ks, Fe. throughou year; 
- 0 letters there are conſequently ſeven, be- 
thee” -th the firſt letter of the alphabet 
. leap years there is an intercalary 
and . are then two, the firſt of Which 
da "tes every Sunday till the intercalary day, 
2 the ſecond all the Sundays which follow 
oO x, 8. [dominium, Lat.] the 
exerciſe of power or authortiy. The ſpace of 
ound or territory ſubject to a perſon, applied 
to place. Predominancy ; preference or order 
| — [Span. of daminus, Lat.] the 
;nifh title for a gentleman. 5 
DO NAR, 5. [ donarium, Lat. ] a thing | 
given for ſacred uſes. : 3 2 
DONATION, S. [ denatio, Lat.] the a 
of giving apy thing voluntarily or unaſked ; 
the grant by which any thing is given; title. 
to a thing given. | 


E. 


| largeſs, or ſome conſiderable preſent, In Law, 
i benefice given and collated by the patron, 
vithout any preſentation to the ordinary, in 
motion by the ordinary, or induction by his 
| orders. EO OTE 8 

DONE, participle of do. 
DONE, an interjection made uſe of by 
| the party, Who accepts of, or agrees to, a 
wiper propoſed by another perſon ; and im- 
plies it it as good as done, or let it be done, or 
F „ 
DO/NOR, [from dono, Lat, to give] one 
who gives a thing to another. | | 
To DOOM, V. A. [domen, Sax. ] to Judge ; 
to pals ſentence againſt 3 to condemn. 
DOOM, 8. dom, Sax. duom, Teut.] the 
ſentence or condemnation of a judge; the great 


a perlon 15 deſtined ; fate or deſtruction. Sen- 


ment with reſpect to the condition of a perſon. 
DOO/MSDAY, S. I demedaeg, Sax. ] the laſt 
dy, when judgment is to de paſſed upon all 
mankind ; the day of judgment, “ As it 
were doomſday.” Shat, The day in which a 
perſon is condemned, or is to be executed. 
All fouls-day is my body's door day! Shak. 
Dumſaay-book, in Sax. dom hoc, a book of the 
ſurvey of England, made by William the 
Conqueror, which is till uſed to determine 


demeſne or not? | N | 
DOOR, S. [from dora or dure, Sex. daur, 
Goth, dor, Brit. Dan, and Arm, dar, Perl. 
dera, Epirot, devre, Sclav. ira, Lnt, duri, 
orinth. diver, Boh. dorris, Erſe, d/ aus, Brit. 
a vacant ſpace left in a building, through 
which perſons enter or go out, This is ge- 
nerally applied to private houſes ; but the en- 
ance into cities, palaces, or the manſions of 
the aobility, is called a gate, Figuratively, a 


; . 
DON ATIVE, S. [4onatif, Fr.] a gift, 


judgment at the laſt day; the ſtate to which 


tence, or the laſt determination cf the judg- 


DOR 


is that which denotes the Sunday [by which an approach or entrance may he 


made. Shuts the door againſt all tempta- 
tions.” Out of doors, is ſumnetimes uſed for 
a thing aboliſhed, laid aſide, quite gone, va- 
niſted, exploded, or ſent away, © His ima- 
binary title of fatFerhood is out of doers,” 
Locke. At the door, implies ſomething near, 
impendent or imminent * Death is at the 
door.“ At the door of a perſon, ſignifies ſome- 
thing that may be charged or imputed to a 
perſon, and ſeems to allude to the cufiom of 
dropping ſpurious children at the doors of the 
ſuppoſed prrents. © The fault lies wholly 
at my der. Dryd, 8 
DOOR-C ASE, S. the frames in which 
doors are hung. 5 
DO/ NET, S. in Law, a paper containing 
a w-rrant, CW 38 


DO'RMANT, Adj. [Fr.] ſleeping; in a 


eeping poſture. Secret, or private, oppoſed 


to public * There were other dormant mul- 
ters of ſoldiers. Bacon. | 


a place furniſhed, for ſleeping in, with a 
great many beds, In old records, à burial 
place. 1 55 
DO/R-MOUSE, S. [| mus dormiens, Lat.] 
a mouſe which paſſes a great part of the winter 
in ſleep. * 


thorn- back. LL | 
DORR, 8. tor, Teut. ſtupid] in Na. 
tural Hiſtory, an inſect, ſo called from its 


ſound, and named likewiſe the hedge-chaf- 


fer. Its head is ſmall like that of the com- 
mon beetle; the caſes of its wings, legs, and 
the end of its tail, which are long and flat- 
pointed, are of 2 cheſnut eblour, and its breaſt 
1s covered with downy hair. | 
DO/RSEL, or DORSER, S. | dorſum, Lat, 
the back] a pannier or bag hung on each 


bulk. 


Do RSETSHIRE, S. a county of England, 


bounded by Somerſetſhire nd Wiltſhire, on 
the N. by Devonſhire and ſome p rts of So- 
merſetſhite on the W. by Hampſhire on the 
E. and by the Engliſh channel on the S. Its 
extent on the coaſt is fiſty miles; but in the 
inland parts not more than forty from E. to 
W. nor thirty-four where broave#, It cone 
tains 772 000 acres, and 152,000 inhabi- 


the queſtion, whether tenures are of antient|tants; allo 248 pariſhes, twenty-two bo- 
| rough and market towns; and including the 


two knights fur the ſhire, ſends twenty meme 


bers to parliament. It lies in the dioceſe of 


Briitol, containing the deanries of Bridport, 
Dorcheſter, Whitchurch, Puripern, and Shzt= 
ton. This is a very pleaſant county, intel. 
ſperſed with hills and fruitful plains ; the 


air is ſomething ſharp on the higher grounds, 


mild near the coaſt, and healthy almoſt eve- 
ry where, It abounds in corn, paſtures, and 


boule, paſſage, avenue, inlet, or any means 


| of of 


4 quantities 


DO/RMITORY, S. [dor mitorium, Lat.] 


DORN, 8. [ern, Teut. a thorn] in Na- 
ture] Hiſtory, a fiſh, perhaps the ſame as the 


fide of a horſe, for holding things of a ſmal | 


cattle, producing alſa hemp: here great 


tp 


20G - 


Black more foreſt the county has ſuffciency 


| county! has plenty of wild-fowl, and all ſorts 
Larden of England, It 1s of ſpecial note for v 
its fine October beer; great quanties of which 


: Sackville family. | 


or pario, Lat. to bear} bearing and bringing! 


plants of the capillary kind, without ſtalk, 
Which bear their ſeeds. on the back fide: 
of their leaves; ſuch as the fern, &c. In 


in mo — 
> * = - N * 


it is proper for a perſon to take at one time, 


— pr —_— 
AMER CP eo ee So oe yy” 


or quantity of lint to be laid on a ſore, 
DOT, S. a ſmall point or ſpot made tol 
mark any thing, by preſſing the tip of a pen 


aa perſon or thing, generally applied 0 per 


DOT 


quantities of linen and woollen cloth zre]“ Pollards and dotrards are not 
made, No ſhire can match it for plenty of full height.“ DPacen, 


excellent ſtone, particularly in the quarries 


of Portland and Purbeck, in the latter of bird which mimicks geſtures and 


Which marble is dug ſometimes; and from 


of timber, Many of the gentlemen's ſeats, 

and the buildings in the towns, ate very gen- 
eel, The beſt tohacco-pipe clay is dug avout 
Pool and Warcham, Its principal rivers are 
the Stower, Frome, Piddle, Lyddon, Duliſh 
and Allen, which ſupply all ſorts of river- fiſn, 
as the ports furniſh thoſe of the ſea, and the 
rocks on the coaſt ſamphire and eringo. This 


of game; ſo that it has been often ſtiled the 


are drank in London and Weſtminſter. It 
ave title of earl, now that of duke, to the 


DORSIFEROUS, or DORSIP AROUS, 
Adj. from derſum, Lat. the back, ard ere 


forth on the back. In Botany, applied to 


Natural Hiſtory, applied to the American. 
frog, which brings forth her young at her 
back. | 

DO/RTURE, S. [dortcir, Fr.] a 2 place to 
Heep in; a bed- chamber. He led us to a 
gallery like 4 dorture,”” Bac. | 

DOSE, S. [docig, from did, Gr. to 


ive] in Phyſic, as much of any medicine as 


As much of any liquor as a perſon can bear ; 
ſometimes uſed for that Aral which in- 
toxicates a perſon, _ 

DO*FfSSIL, S. a pledget; ; or a (mall lump: 


tiog on each tide, 11 His double-biting axe,” 


D 0 


DO/TTEREL, S. in Natural Hitor, a 


attior 
is generally caught by that means. iS, and 


DOULLE, Adi. LFr. auplt, 15 


things of the me fort, joine4 in pairs 


lwq 


and 
anſwering each other, In 
o . Botany, havin 


one added to another; having more tha 

in the ſame orver, or more Petals th 1 
generally produce d in the natural Way, TH 

as much, applied to quantity; ; the ſame 0 
der re deated. Having twice the effed or 1. 
fluence, applied to power. Deceitſul, ae | 
two parts, oiſe openly, and a different Pot | 
priva'e, It 18 uſed in compoſttion for Ne 
ways, as double edged, having an edge un = 
tide 3 or for twice the num der or quantit : 
double-dyed, i. e. twice dyed, 5 
To DOU BLE, V. N. {pronounced 2,431, 
to encreale to twice the Quantity, number, 
value, or ſtrength; to turn back, to Mind ig 
running. AC tively, among ſailors, to pal 
round a cape or promontory ; to pals, to fold 
to repeat the ſame word; to encteaſe by . 
dition. 

DOUBLE, S. twice the quantity, number, 
value, or quality; ſtrong beer, ſo called wm 
Its being twice as fibng as the common fort. 
40 Here's a pot of good double.“ Shak, In 
Hunting, a turning back or winding made by 
3 8 


DOU!BLE- BITING, Adi. biting or cut- 


an are 


Dryd. 
DOU/BLE- DEALER, 8. one who is de- 
ceitful, by £Qin g two parts at the ſame time, 


one to a peripn' 5 face, and the other behind 
his back. 


DOUBLE. DEALING, 8. an | artifice; 


diffimulation ; ; the acting two different pars; 


on the paper in writing, and reſembling the 
mark at the end of this ſentence . 

To DOT, V. A. to make round K in 
writing, 


DOT AGE, 8. [from dots] want or weak- 
neſs of underſtanding ; exceſſive fondneſs ſor 


ſons advanced in years. 
DO'TARD, S. a perſon whoſe und derſland. 
ir g is impaire! by age. 
.* POT E, V. N. deten, Belg. reduter, 
Fr.] to haue one's underſtanding impaiied by 
age, or pation, Ad ively, to regaid With ex 
ceſſive fondneſs. 


DC/TER, S. one 4 un. in handing oy affording double tne warn ll of another. 
impaired hy years; one who loves a perſon. or 


thing wiih exceffive ſondreſs. 


-DC/TINGLY, Adv. with an exceſs of loves DU BLY „ Adv. in a (aka 4 manner; in 


or fondheſe. 
DO/TIARD, S) in Gardening, a tree kebt 


| deßgas NS, 


by pretending. friendſhip to 2 perion's face, 
and ar the ſame time being intimate with 
bis enemy; low, inſidious, and en; 
cunning. 


DOU/BLE- MINDED, Adj. deceitful, act 


ng two contrary parts ; proſecuting wy 


DOUBLE/NESS, 5 3. the ſtate of a thing 
repeated twice ; the ſtate of a- thing folded 
or mede twice its natural ſize, | | 

DOUBLE. TONGUED, A4]. giving eon- 
frary accounts of the lame thin ip ; de ceitful, 

DOU/BLER, 8. one WHO is gui! ty. of ce- 
ceit or diſumulation; one ho encreales any 
thing by repetition, additiog, or folding. 

DOU'BLET S. (pronounced. dublet] an 

under or es carment, ſv called from its 


DOU/BLOV/, 8. [Fr.] a a Spaniſh e. 


lu: d Al two pi! Holes. 


twice the quantity; ; Or ti! ce the degree, 
T0 DOUE'T, V. N. F- pronounce baut; 


from g10wing to UL dall Heighin by cutting 


23 
rom 40. bier, Fr. dubile, 2t.] to queſtio a 


D O U 

be unable to determine the reality, truth, 
fo "bility of a thing, on account of the 
1 go of the arguments on each ſide; to 
aw ſuſpect; to heſitatez to deſiſt or 
o from action thropgh ſuſpence. Stand 
oy door of life, and doubt to cloath the 
oy „ To feat; to ſuſpect ; to diftruſt. 

1 DOUBT, S. uncertainty ; ſuſpence 4 ſtate 
of the mind wherein it remains undeter- 
mined. Figuratively; 2 queſtion or ſome point 
andetermined and unſettled a ſcruple ; per 
plenty; ſuſpicion 3 2 difficulty propoſed to. 
the underſtanding. | 3 
DOU/BTER, S. one who 18 nat able to 
determine the truth or probability of £3 
thing; one who is in an uiceriain ſtate of 


Tul. Adj. See DOUBT, full 
of uncertainty ; not ſectled in opinion. Am- 
higuous, or not clear, applied to the mean- 
ing of words; not determined in the mind, 
on account of the equality of the proofs for 
and again; not ſecure ; ſuſpicious ; timo- 
rous, © With douorſul feet and wavering re- 
ſolution.” Milt. F 8 

POUBTFULLY, Adv. with uncertainty 
and irreſolution; with ambiguity, or want of 
clearneſs, 


8 


mind, wherein it is unable to determine 


preponderating proofs 3 uncertainty, That 
"which may admit of various and contrary 
ſenſes, applied to words. To involve his 
adverſary in the doubifulneſs of his expreſ- 
bons.“ Locke. 5 
DOU/BTINGLY, Adv. in ſuch a manrer 


or truth of a thing; in ſuch a manner as to 
be fearful of ſome future ill. Tre pt ck 
DUU/BTLESS, Adj. without any fear or 
appr henſion of danger or 11! ; without doubt; 


certainly, ; 

Weſtion, or uncertainty... y.. 
_ DOU/CEURS, [plural, Fr.] flattering and 
engoping careſſes in order to divert a perſon 
from rage, or to inſinuate one's ſelf into his 
£009 opinion. f | PO 
DOUC'KER, [from douck, a corruption 
of duck] in Natural Hiſtoty, a water-towl, 
Whole fabric is remarkably adapted for 
diving, ng 


DOVE, S. [ua, Sax. duyf, Belg. daub, 
drvo, Teut. dae, Dan.] a wild pigeon, gene- 
rally applied to the female of the ſpecies. 
DO'VE-COT, S. a ſavall buildia 
pigeons are kept; a pigeon-houſe. | 
DO'VE-TAIL, S. in Carpentry, a form 
or Manner of joining boaras or timoer, by 
letung one piece into another, in form of a 
wedge reverſed, or a dove's tail, 
of the ſtrongeſt kinds of joinings. : 
DOUGH, S. * 


gin which 


This is one 


POUBTFULN®SS, S. a fate of the 


certainty, reality, or tru'h, for want of 


33 to be unceriain with reſpe to the reality 


DOU'BTLESS, Adv. without doubt, 


U 1, S. pronounced do, ſounding the | 
8 Uke that in 20; from dab, S. x. geegb, Belg. 


DON 
deygb, Dan.] the paſte made fer bread or pies, 
before it is baked, | 


DPOUGHTY, Adj. [pronounced deoavty 5 
from dobty, Sax. ftrong, deuched, Belg. vine | 


brave, noble, illuſtrious, in ancient authors. 


Obſtinately brave; tiff, Uſed by moderns to 
convey ſome ludicrous or ire nical idea of 
ſtrength and courage. DEE: 

DOU/GHY, Adj. FTprononnced doey] not 
baked ; not baked enough. Figuratively, ſoft; 
not confirmed by years or education in the 
love of virtue. Tg 

To DOUSE, V. A. [S%:;, Gr. a fall] to 
plunge ſuddenly over head in the water; to 
give a perſon a box on the ear, Neuterly, to 
iall ſuddenly into the water. 


DOUSE, S. a box on the ear; a low and 


tant Word. 


 DOW/AGER, S. [dvnairie, Fr.] a widow | 
who has 2 jointure; a title given to the wi- 


dows of kings, or other nobility. 


DOW DV, S. an auk ward, ill-dreſſed, and | 


clowniſh woman, 


 DO'WER, or DOW/ERY, S. [douairie, 
Fr. dos, Lat.] the fortune which a woman 
brings her huſband at marriage; that which 


a vidow poſſeſſes as her right or jointure. 
DU/ WERED, Part. portioned, _ 
DO/WERLESS, Adj. without a portion, 


DO'WLASS, S. a coarſe kind of linen. 


DOWN, S. [formerly ſpelt don, from 
duun, Iſl. afeather, dun, Dan. dun weders, 


Belg. } ſoft feathers, generally thoſe which 


grow on the breaſts of birds or fowls. 


DOWN, S. [dun, dune, Sax. a mountain, 
dunc, Erſe, dounos, Celt.] a large Open plain 
or valley. In the plural, uſed for a road near 
the coaſt of Deal in Kent, which is paſſed by 
ihipping homeward and outward bound, and 
s a general place for men of war to rendez- 
vouſe; a hill or rifing-ground, „ 

DOWN, Part, from a higher t 
fituation 5 along a deſcent, from a riſing 
ground to the plain on which it ſtands. To- 
wards the mouth, applied to a river.“ Con- 
veyed con the river. 8 

DOWN, Adv. on the ground; from a higher 
to a lower ſituation; tending to the ground or 
towards the center. Out of ſight, or below the 


horizon, applied to the fituation of the ſun, 


moon, Sc. The moon is down.” Shak, 


To boil daun, is to exhauſt all its ſtrength, or 
ſo as to m. cerate, or boil to pieces. Up and 
| d:wvvn,every Where, or without any confinement 

to place. Let them wander p and down 
lor meat.” fal. lix. 15. 


DOWN, Interject. to fling a perſon on the 


ground, or make him fall by means of a blow; 


to demoliſh or deſtroy a building. 


DO'WNFALL, S. ruin, applied to build- 
ings, Calamity, diſgrace, or change from a 
ſtare of .dignity, affluence, and power, to one 


of inzigence, miſery, aud diſgtace. 


4 


fowls. Figu- 
ratively, that which ſoftens or alleviates any 
| uneaſy ſenſation 3 ſoft wool, or tender hair. 


0 a lower 


DOWN. 


2257 ., Gr. a ſpeech or expteſſion] a ſhort verſe 
or ſentence including praiſe and thankſgiving 


DRA 
 DOWNLOO/KED, Adj. with the eyes 
ez or looking towards the ground, the na- 
tural expr:flion of ſorrow. De aunleo d, and 
with a cuckow on her fiſt,” Dryd. | 

DO/WNRIGHT, Adv. ſtrait down; in a 
ſtrait or perpendicular line; in plain terms. 
Wichout any diſſimulation, flattery, or cere- 
mony, applied to language. 
DOo/WNRIGHT, Adj. plain; open; pro- 
fefled ; without diſguiſe or diſſimulation; 
directly tending to the point; without cir- 
cumlocution; artleſs, applied to the manner 
or method of any narrative or ſtoty 3 without 
ceremony ; boneſtly : ſurlily. 1 

DOW NSIT TIN, S. che act of going to 
reſt, alluding to the eaſtern cuſtom of lying 
on the ground ; reſt; repoſe; or the time of 
repoſing. Thou knoweſt my doronſitting 
and upriſing.” Pſal. cxxxix. 2. 
 DUWNWARD, or DOWNWARDS, 
Adv. | dun weard, Sax. from duna, Sax, and 
evtart, Sax. | towards the center, or towards 
the ground; from a higher to a lower ſitua- 


tion. In a courſe of ſucceſſion from father to 


| ſon, Sc. applied to deſcent or genealogy. 
__ * DO'WNWARD, Adi. moving from a 
| higher to a lower fitustion; declining, bend- 
ing, or floping towards the ground. 

DO'WNY, Adj. covered with ſoft and ſhort 
' Feathers, or with a nap; made of ſoit feathers 
or down; ſoft; tender; ſoothing, © Shake 
off this d4:wony ſleep.” SSBM. 

DoOxOLO Gx, S. [from Io, glory, and 


to God; ſuch as Glory be to the Father, and 
to the Son, and to the Holy Gboſt,”' This was 
called the greater dexology, and received its 
Jatter name from its beginning with the world 
Jog, which Gynifics glory, an 
Do xx, S. a trumpet, proftitute, or one 
he lives and beds with a man without being 
7) 7... 
To DOZE, v. N. [en, Sax. does, Belg. 
to be ſtupified or aſtoniſhed} to ſlumber z to 


de half-aſleep 3 to- be in a ſtate of ſleepineſs, 


Actively, to ſtupify, or make dull. 


| DO'ZEN, S. [pronounced duzen, from dop- 


zgine, Fr.] a collection of twelve things or 
perſons. IS Ce IE IRIS RL eapnegd 
 DO/ZINESS, S. fleepireſs, drowſineſs ; a 
| Krong inclination or propenſity to ſleep. _ 
DU/ZY, Adj. inclined to fleep ; drowſy ; 
E 3 5 
DRAB, S. [dra be, Sax. and Belg, dregs] a 
common proſtitute, a looſe or unchaſte wo- 
man; a thick cloth made of Wool. 
DRACHM, 


. [ ararhira, Let.] an FER: 


- 


tient filver coin, worth about cen pence 
three farthings ſterling 3 the 16th part of an 
ounce Avoitdupois weight. Among apothe- 
| caries, the Sta part of an ounce, weightng 
either three ſcruples, or 60 grains. An an- | 
_ cient Jewiſh coin, having on one fide an harp, 


+ 


by the Jews half a ſhekel, but 
a drachn:. late Bn, 

a diminuti 
ittle dragon] 


the length of ſeveral! yards, to 
DR A/FFY, Adj. aboundins 3 
ſediments. Figuratively, 2 Nur 
fit to be flung away. 7 5 
To DRAG, V. A, [dra an, 8 
Belg.] to pull along the ground . lie, 
force; to draw along contemptyuouſ] n 
unworthy any notice; to pull alen n 
violence. Neuterly, to hang ſo low pd with 
vo the ground. $77 
RAG, 8. [drag-net, Sax.) an ing, 
ment with hooks, uſed ts c bt 
things under water. es i of 
TO DRA'GGLE, V. A. to L 
_ ne 
by as, along the ground, Nang 
row or become dirty, by drawins 1... 
Ko 
DRA/G-NET, S. a net which f; a... 
along the bo tom of the water. mY A drawn 


Lat, of Taxwy, Gr.] a ſerpent, Whether 


real or imaginary, ſuppoſed to be furniſhed 


with wings, and" to grow to a 
ſize. Figuratively, obs of a "Ine 
lent temper. In Scripture, hieroglyphicall 
+ Lag to fignify ons ſerpent or the ten 
e temper and profeſſed er | 
E 
DR A/GON's-BLOOD, S. in Pharmacy 
a roſin lo named from ſome falſe opinion, a 
proceeding from the dragon's combating with 
the elephan', It is moderately heavy, triable, 
or brittle, and in the maſs of a duſky red ; 
but when powdered, of a bright ſcarlet ; it 
has little ſmell, and is of a reſinous and 
afiringent taſte. It is produced from no leſs 
than four vegetables of different parts of the 
world. % WO 
a bluiſh flying in{-& with a narrow and long 
body, furniſhed with two pair of wings, and 
a ſting at the tail. _ . 


 DRA*GON-TREE, S. in Botany, a ſpe - 
cies of the palm-tree, common in the Ma- 
deira Iſlands,  _ ; ef 
| DRAGO/ON, S. [dragen, Teut. to car. 
ry] a ſoldier, who ſerves both on foot and 
horſeback. | 1 5 


ö . 


off water or ether fluids gradually; to emp- 


run out, > 


waters are gradually exhaulled or dtaun ; 4 


and on the reverte a bunch of grapes, called 


water-courle ; a ſluice. 


by the Greeks 
DRACU/NCULUS, 8, [Lat, a 8. 
of draco, Lat, and implying a | 
a worm breeding , between the ſkin 3. 
fleſh in hot countries, and reported 675 * 


DRA/GON, s. [Fr. dragon, Ital. ds, 


DRA/GON-FLY, S. in Natural Hiſtory, 


| DRA/GON's-HEAD, 8. in Botany, a | 
plant, with a labiated flower of one leaf. 


To DRAIN, v. A. ſtrainer, Fr.] to draw || 
ty a veel by gradually drawing off what it 
contains; to dry, by letting in ſuch 2 poſ- | 
ture or poſition as the fluid muſt neceſſarily - 


DRAIN, S. a channel through which | 


* DRAKP, | 


D R A 


DRAKE, 8. 
the male of a duck. 
on, from draco, Lats 


A ſmall piece of can- 
«© Two or three 


hots made at them by a couple of 'drakes.” | 


. 


an honeſt ſailor, born near 
and brought up at the 
expence and under the care of Sir John 
Hawkins, his kinſman, He was one of the 
moſt diſtinguiſhed naval heroes in the reign 
of queen Elizabeth. To recite all his great 
" ſerviceable actions, would require a vo- 
Jume rather than a paragraph in this work; 
but thoſe who chuſe to be fully acquainted 
with his worth, may be abundantly ſatisfied 
by recurring to his life in Dr. Campbell's 
Hitory of the Britiſh Admirals. Thus much 
we muſt add, that he was a man, who might 
be ſaid to have a head to contrive, a heart to 
undertake, and a hand ready to execute what- 
ever promiſcd glory to himſelf, and good to 
his country, 'The moſt diſtinguiſhing action 
of his life, his voyage round the globe, gives 
us ſuch a ſignal initance of courage, intrepi- 
dy, fagacity, and diſcretion, as ſcarce ſeem 
to have met in any one man before him. 
And if we conſider him as the great author 
of our navigation to the Weſt and Eaſt-In- 
dies, as one who ſhewed it practicable to act 
againſt the Spaniards both by ſea and land ; 
25 the introducer of tobacco into this kingdom; 
as the promoter of the cheſt at Chatham, 
for the relief of ſeamen wounded in the ſer 
vice of their country, and of his raiſing the 
reputation of the Enpliſh ſailors ſo high, that 
they were ſought after and employed by al! 
nations of the world, we may look on him 
a3 the remote cauſe of our grandeur, and 
the extenfiveneſs of our commerce. As 
ſome account of his perſon and character 
may not be unacceptable, we add, that his 
ſtature was low, but well ſet, his cheſt open 
and broad, his head very round, his hair of a 
fine brown, his beard full and comely, his 
eyes large and clear, his complexion fair, and 
his countenance freſh, chearful, and engaging. 
As navigation had been his whole ſtuay, ſo he 
knew it throughly, and was perfect maſter of 
every ſcience, eſpecially aft: onomy, which 
could render him complete in the nautic art. 
Though he did not poliſh his ſpeech by ſtudy, 
jet it was ſtrong, nervous, conciſe z and though 
not diffuſe, eloquent and captivating z\ and to 
conclude his character with the words ot 
Fuller, © He was a religious man towards 
God and his houſes, where he came; chaſte 
in his life, juſt in his dealings, true of his 
word, and merciful to thoſe who were under 
him, hating nothing ſo much as idlenels. 
DRAM, S. a ſmall quantity, * No dram 
nent.” Degd, Such a quantity* of 
or ipirituous liquors, as is uſually 


8. [dreck, Belg. ] a water-fowl, | 


DRAKE, {Sir FRANCIS) the Son of Ed- | 


frank at once; ſpirituous liquors. 


DRAMA, S. Deaga, from dea, Or, to 


D RA 
act] in Poetry, a piece or poem compoſed 
for the ſtage, in which ſome action is repre- 
lemed, | | 
DRAMATIC, or DRAMATICAL, Adj, 
repreſented by act ion, or on the ſtage. | 
DRAMA'TICALLY, Adv after the man- 
ner of a poem aCted on the ſtage ; repreſen- 
tatively. 125 | 
DRA MATIST, S. the author or compoſer 
of a dramatic piece acted on the ſtage, | 
DRANK, the preter of DRIN xk. . | 
DR A/PER, S. one who &11s either linen 
or woollen cloth. \ 
DRA/PERY, S. the trade or art of making 
cloth; cloth made either of linen or wool- 
len, In Painting or Sculpture, the repre 
ſentation ot the garments or cloathing of any 
figure. | | 
DRASTIC, AQ. [ $a57:xD-, from Tea, 
Gr. to act or work] powerful, vigorous, 
efficacious, In Medicine, a remedy which 
works ſoon, or with ſpeed. 5 | 
DRAUGH, S. [pronounced and corruptly 
written draff | refuſe ; ſwill; a ſcum of a pot; 
pot liquor, or the liquor given to hogs, © Still. 
{wine eat all the draugh.” Shak _ 
DRAUGHT, S. {from draio, draght, 
Belg. ] the act of drinking; a quantity of 


11quor drank at once : liquor drank tor plea- 
ſure; that which is fit for a perſon to drink; 


the action of moving or dragging carriages. 


| © Oxen for all forts of draught,” Temple. 
The 


quality of being drawn or moved by 
pulling, The Hertfordſhire wheel-plough 
s the beſt, and 0: the eaſieſt draught.” 'Tne 
repreſentation of a perſon or thing by painting, 
a ſcetch or plan of ſome building or picture; 
a picture. In Fiſhing, the act of catching 
fiſt by a drag-net. The act of drawing or 
thooting a bow, In War, forces drawn off 
irom the main army; a fink or drain.“ Is: 


caft into the draught.” Mat, xv. 17. The 


depth which a vetiel fiaks into the water. 
In Commerce, a bill drawn by ene perſon on 
another for money. In the plural, a game 
played on a chequered table, with round pieces 
of box and ebony. 5 . 


To DRAW, V. A. [preter, drew; parti - 
Cip. paſſ. drawn; dra gan, Sax. drager, Dan.] 
to pull along upon the ground from one place 
to another; to pull up, or raiſe from a deep 
place; to attract; to draw towards itſelf, 
10 breathe, or inhale, applied to air. To 
take from a caſk or veſſel; to pull out of 
the ſcabbard; to unſheath; to take bread 
cut of an oven. To uncloſe, it cloſe before, 
but to cloſe together, if open, applied to cur- 


tains, In Painting, to repreſent the like- 


neis of ary perſon or thing, either by a pen- 
cil, pen, or colours; to imply, infer, or in- 
iroduce a conſequence, In Cookery, to dif- 
embowel ; to take out the guts of poultry 3 
to entice; to ſeduce, to inveigle; to prevail 
on by fondneſs, In Commeice, to addreſs 
a bill for a ſum ot money toa perſon. In 

—— * NY MIlitary7 


| change taken or drawn. 


deſtroy the communication between two places, | 
or a country and fome fort. 5 5 


pPloyed in fetching water from a well, or cock. 
In public houſes, one who draws liquers from 


perſon on paper or canvas, with a pen, pencil, 


the plural, that part of dreſs which covers the 
_ thighs and poſteriors, generally made ol linen, 


pen or pencil]; a picture drawn or formed with 
a2 pen or pencil | . 


DRA“WING- ROOM, S. a room to which 


DRAW. WELL, S. a well out of which 
water is raiſed by means of a bocket and rope. 


words with a flow diſagteeable whine. 


bling a eray, | 


DRE/ADER, S. [from dread and er] one 


DRE 
Military Aﬀairs, to detach or ſeparate from 
the main body; to prepare for action; to 
range in battle array. To draw uf, to form 
in writing; to compoſe, To contratt or ſhrink. 


& Dyrawv into lefs room.“ Bac. To take a 


card out of a pack, or a lot from a number 
of others; to make a ſore run, or diſcharge 
matter. To draw back, to retreat or retire ; 
16 retraCt a deſign, of decline an undertaking. 
To drato off, to decline an engagement, or 
make a retreat, | 
DRAW, S. the act of drawing; the lot or 
DRA WRACK, S. money paid back or 
abated for ready payment. Figuratively, a 
eeduction, or diminution of the value or qua- 
lities of a- thing. In Commerce, certain 
duties ei het of the cuſtoms or exciſe, allowed 


upon the expoitation of ſome of our own ma- 


nufactures, or on certain foreign merchand!- 
zes, that have paid a duty on importation. 
DRATWBRIDGE, S. a bridge moving on 
binges, and, by means of chains, lifred up or 
let down at pleaſure, in order to preferv$, or | 


DRAWER, S. applied to perſons, one em- 


caixs 3 one who forms the reſemblance of a | 


of bruſh. Applied to things, that which has 
the power of attracting towards itſelf, In 


 Surpery, that which diſcharges humours. 


A box which ſlides in a groove or caſe. Ia 


and made to ſit very cloſe. | 


 DRA'WING, S. the a of taking or ſorm- 
ing the likeneſs of a thing or 'perfon with a 


* 


company retire after entertainment; a room 


ſet apart for the reception of company at court. | 
Figuratively, the perſons or company aſſem - 
bled in a draaving- room. f | 


DRAWN, patticiple paſſ. from DR aw. 


To DRAWL; V. N. to pronounce one's 


DRA, or DRA/Y-CART, S. a low cart, 
uſed by brewers to convey their beer. : 

 DRA/Y-MAN, S. one who drives a dray. 

DR A/Y-PLOUGH, S. a plough reſem- 


DREAD, S. [pronounced dux; from drad, 
Sax. | terror or tear, the ſenſgtion occaſioned 
by the ſight of ſome terrible or danger us 


object; awful or venerable in the higheſt | 
degree. | ; 


To DREAD, v. N. Idædan, Sex.] to ſear! 
to ?N exceſſivæ degrees we r . 


D 
who lives in continual fear or apprehenfag 
lome danger. | of 
DRE” 4DF UL, Adj. cauſing excef 
frighttul, Hs: INES fax, 
 DRE*ADFULLY, Adv. 
as to cauſe fear or terror, 
DRE/ADFULNESS, S, that qualit 


in ſuch a manner 


cauſes exceſſive fear or terror. ! which 
 DRE'ADLESS, Adj. void of fear ; un 
daunted. v un- 


DR E/ADLESSNESS, S. a diſpoſition of 
mind that is void of fear; intrepigit : 
dauntedneſs, _ | *. 

DREAM, S. [pronounced dene 
droom, Belg.] the images which W 
the mind Curing fleep, Figuratively 8 hi. 
mera z a groundleſs fancy, or conceit, which 
has no exiſence but in the imagination. 

To DREAM, V. N. to have ideas in the 
mind, while the outward ſenſes are flopped 
during fleep, which are neither fuegeſtc 
any external object or knewn occefion 5 
are under the rule of the underſtanding i. 
think, to imagine, to fancy, without reaſon | 
Adtively, to pereeive during ſleep. HE 

DRE/AMER, S. one who perceives things 
during ſleep, without the ſuggeſtion of er. 
ternal objects; a perſon fond of conceit 
fanciful man. 4 wa 

DR &AMEESS, Adj, without dreams, 
DRE AR, Adj. [dreering, Sax. uncaſy] af. 
fecting with melancholy; mournful. NR 
DREARY, Aej. f[drerig, Sax.] full of 
forrow, or mourntul, applied to perſons, 
Gloomy, diſmal, or affecting with melan- 
choly, applied to places. ö 

DREDGE, S. a thick ſtrong net, faſtened 
to the three {pills of iron, and drawn at a boat's 
ſtern, gathering whatever it meets with at the 
bottom of the water, uſed for catching oyſters, 
and is a ſpecies of drag-net, | | 

To DREDGE, V. A, to fiſh with a dredge, 
In Cookery, to ſtiew fivur over meat while 
roaſting. e ee 
DRE/DGER, S. one who fiſhes with a 
dredge z a box with ſmall holes at the top, uſed 


from 


| tor ſtrewing flour on meat when roaſting, 


DRE'GGINESS, S. fullneſs of lees or 


dregs. Foulneſs, apphed to liquor; abound- 


ing with a ropy ſubſtance, or ſediment. 
DR&REG'GISH, Adj. abounding with les ot 
ſea1ment, | e 


 PREO'GY, Adj. muddy; foul ; full of 


ſediment. | 


DREGS, S. [it has no- ſingular, from 
dreſten, Sax. drozg, fing. dreggias, plur. INand,] 
the bottom, les, or foul part of any liquor. 
Figuratively, the refuſe, ſweeping, or worth- 
eſs part of any thing; the drols or meaneſt 
pait of a people. F | ED ASY «4 1 245 

To DRENCH, V. A. drencan, Sax, t0 
drink | to ſoak or bathe; to plunge all over! 
ſome liquor; to waſh 5 to ſteep; to moiſten; 


or make very wet; to 24minifer phyfe d 
olence. 1 8 e Fe 2 1 
88 y DRENCH, 


N 
8. a draught, or ſwill, uſed by 
a potion or drink pre- 
fical ingredients for a ſick 

- hich mult be given by force, 
1 2 oth are moſt like a drench that 

& be poured down.“ King Charles. 324 
mu RENCHER, S. one who dips, or ſoaks 
* one who adminiſters phyſic b) 


3 V. A. I dreſſer, Fr.] to put on 
RT 3 1 ſet out with 
eh Figuratively, to cloath, or repreſent 
Wen light. In Surgery, to apply a 
w or other remedy to a wound. To 
wi or rub, applied 10 horſes, To trim, 
2 4 to lamps. To prepare victuals fit for 
applie applied to cookery. To cuil, to comb 
N eile adorn hair or perukes. 
" RESS S, that which a perſon wears to 
= = body from the inclemeney of the 
ker] cloaths, or ſplendid attire; the {kill 
b aljuſting; or taſte in chuſing and wearing 
| dens, 
\perfon'scloaths; a broad and long kind o! 
- table or ſhelf in a Kitchen, uſed to prepare 
D | | 
aas, I; in Surgery, the p 
| or other remedy, applied to a ſore, | 
DREST, participle of Dr E5ss., 
To DRVBBLE, V. N. | by 
teration from drip, of dripan, Sex. dryp, III. 
preter craupa, dripper, Dan. to fall in drops. 
To let the ſpittle fall from one's meuth; to 
\2ver like an infant or an idiot. AQtively, 
to throw down or ſcatter in drops. | 


RENCH, 
of contempt; 
of ſeveral phy 


laſter, 


DRV/BBELET, S. a {mall ſum of money. 
DRVER, S. in medicine, that which has 


the quality of abſor bing moiſture, 


"DRIFT, S. the force which impels or 


drives a perſon, or thing; a raft, or any 


- thing driven at random, or in a body; a ſtra- 
tum, layer, or covering of any matter blown 
together by the wind. A ſnow drift, i. e. a} 


deep body of ſnow. The tendency or particu- 
lr defign of an acti 
a diſcourſe, _ 


o DRIFT, V. A. to drive, or force 
| along to throw together on hexp*; to a mals, 
Jo DRIL, V. A. | drillen, Belg. thirlien, 
Sax, from thur, Sax, through | to maſte a hole 
with an auger, gimlet, or drill; to bore; to 


erain or make its palloge through ſmail holes 


or interſtices, 


DRILL, S. [from the verb] an inftru- 
ment uſed to bore holes in wood, iron, or 
bra's; an ape or baboon. A changeling| 
and a grill,” Locke, A ſmall dripping ſtream 


Springs through the ple 
their drils.“ Sandy. 


To DRINK, V. N. [preter drank, or 


aſant meaJows pour 


drunk; participle paſſive, drunk, or drunlen;“ 


from drizpkan, Goth, ] to ſwallow liquors, 
Figuratively, to ſwallow an immoderate quan- 


* 


S. one em ployed in putting on 


ſucceſſive al- 


on; the ſcope or tenor of 


tity of liquors, To drint to, to ſalute in drink- 


uff. 


dropped from the mouth, 


| cattle which draw any carriage. 


citing laughter, 


| 


NO 
ing; to wiſh well to in drinking. Figuratively, 
to ſuck up or abſorb, f 

DRINK, S. liquor to be ſwallowed, op- 
poſed to meat or ſolid food; any particular 
kind of liquor. 1 

DRIN/&ABLE, Adj. that which may be 
drank. | 

DRVNEKER, S. one who is fond of (wal- 
lowing quantities of intoxicating liquors, , 

DRUNK-MONEY, 8. money given to 
regale a perſon with, by purchaſing liquors. 

To DPRIP, V. N. [rippen, Belg, See 
DRIBBLE] to fall in drops. To let fall in 
drops, applied to the fat which falls from meet, 
while roaſting, Actively, to let fall in diops; 
to drop as fat in roaſting. | 

DRIP, S. that which falls in crops, _ 

ERFPPING, S. the fat which drops from 
ment while roaſting, called likewiſe kitchen 


To DRIVE, V. A. ſpreter. drove, par- 
ticip, pail, driven or drove; dreiban, Goth. 
arifan, Sox. ] to make a perſon or thing move 
by violence ; to ſend to any place by force; 
to convey animals, or make them walk from 
one place to another; to compel; to enforce 
or puth home a proof or argument. To drive 
trade, io carry it on. To conduct a carriage, 
To let drive at, to intend ; to mean; to endea- 


j vour to accompliſh ; to aim or ſtrike at with 


fury. © Four rogues in buckram {ct drive at 
N Shak, © 5 „„ 
To DRYVEL, V. N. [a corruption from 
dribble] to let the ſpittle fall out of one's 
mouth, like an infant or an idiot. 
DRUVEL, S. flaver, ſpittle, or moiſture _ 
DRI'VELLER, S. a fool or 
ed from their lett | 
their mouths. | | 
DRUVELLING, Particip. doating ; weak 
in the underſtanding; fooliſh. e 
_ DRVVER, S. the perſon or thing which 
communicates motion by force; one who 
guides and conveys deaſts from one place to 
another; one who manages and guides the 


idiot, ſo calt> | 
ing the flaver drop from 


To DRYZZLE, V. A. [driſelen, Teut. to 
ſhed dew | to ſhed in ſmall drops, or a wet 
miſt, like dew. Neuterly, to let fall in ſmall 
{low drops. e 


DRVZZLY, Adj. deſcending in ſmall, low 
drops; deſcending in a miſt; reſembling a 
miſt, or moiſt vapour. DEL | 


DROLE, Adj. [drole, Fr.] comical ; ex» 


DROLE, or PROLL, S. fdroler, Fr.] 4 
perſon whole buſineſs and employ it is to raiſe 
mirth by antic geſtures, or comical jeſts; a 
merry-andre w, or jack- pudding; a farce, com- 
poſed to excite laughter. | AN 
To DROLL, V. N. to play the buToon, 
DROLLERY, S. jeſt, ridicule ; or an en- 
de:yvaur to make a thing the object of mirth, 
ridicule, er laughter, 


- DROME- 


— — —— 
—— —— — — — 2 


ed from its reſembling the form of a drop of 


entablature, repreſenting drops, or little bells, 


5 form; to let drops fall; to conſume in 


„ 
DROMEDARY, S. [ dromedaire, Fr. 
dremedaro, Ital. from Tge;a©-, Gr, a courſe or 
race, on account of its ſwiftneſs] in Natural 
Hiſtory, a fort of camel ſaid to travel 100 
miles a day. It is ſmaller, ſlenderer, and 
nimbler than the common camel, having 
Either one or two haity excreſcences on its 
back, and is capable of great faiigue. Its 
hair is ſoft and ſhort; it has no fangs or fore- 
tecth, nor horn on its feet; which are co- 
vered with a fleſhy ſkin; it is about ſeven feet 
and an half high from the ground to the top 
of its head. N | 
DRONE, S. the male bee, which hatches 
the young, makes no honey, has no fting, and 
is driven from the hive when the hatching 
time is over, Figuratively, an inactive, uſe- 
leſs, or ſluggiſh perſon, In Muſic, the deep 
or holding key-note of a bag pipe. 
To DRONE, V. N. to live an inactive, 
uſeleſs and dull life, like that of a drone, 
* A long reſtive race cf droning kings.“ 
*Dryd. -.- IX < 5 8 
DRO'NISH, Adj. like a drone; ufeleſs ; 
 Nuggiſh, and inactive. | | 
Io DROOP, v. A. [drcef, Belg. ſorrow} 
to languiſh with ſorrow ; to hang down the 
head with ſorrow. Figuratively, to grow faint, 
weak, or diſpirited; to fink; to lean down- 
. wards; to decline, beautifully applied by Mil- 
ton. © Till day dronps,”” Par. Lf. 99 3 
DROP, S. {&rofpa, Sax.] a ſmall por- 
tion or particle of water or other fluid in a 
| ſpherical form; as much liquor as falls at 


„ 


once, when there is not a continued ſtream; 


a diamond hanging looſe t:om the ear, ſo call- | 


any fluid in its defcent. Drops, the plural, 
in ArchiteQture, are ornamen:s in the Doric 


immediately under the triglyphos. In Phy- 
fic, any ſpirituous medicine to be taken in 
drops. | og | 


| DRO/P-SERENE, S. [gutta ſerena, Lat.] 


in Phyſic, a diſeaſe of the eye, conbſting ot 
an entire loſs of fight, without any apparent 
fault or diſorder ot the part. It is ſuppoled to 
ariſe from a compreſſion or obſtruction of the 
optic netves, preventing the due flux of the 
animal ſpirits into the reti aa. | 
To DROP, V. A. [drofpan, Sax.] to 
pour in ſmall round particles; to let fail; to 
let go; to let a thing fall from the hand: 
to utter ſlightly, or without caution; to in 
ſert or introduce by way of diſgreſſion; to 
intermit, ceaſe, or decline; to loſe in us 
progreſs; to bedrop or ſpeckle. Their 
wav'd coats drepp'd with gold.“ Milt. Neu- 
terly, to fall in ſeparate particles of a roundiſh 


> drops; to fall or come from a bigher to a 
lower ſitustion; to fall without violence; to 
fall ;addenlv. To drop in, to come unexpected - 


D R U 
DROP PIN, S. any 1i . 
fallen in drops. Knee bu 
DRO#/P-STONE,S, a ſpar 10 
ſhape of a drop. if : "aa mo the 
DRO/P-WORT, S. in Bo 
which has various {pecies, 
DR O#/PSIED, Part. affected 
DRO/PSY, S. [antiently 
whence dropiſy, or drepſy; from by 5 
bydropifia, Ital. bydrops, Lat.] in 
preternatural collection or extravaſation of 
aqueous ſerum or water in any part of hy 
body, which greatly diftends the veſſels is 
tended with a weakneſs of digeſtion ora 
continual thirſt, | Pa 


tany, a Plant 


with 2 dropſy. 


opiſee, Fr, 
Phyſie, a 


DROSS, 8. the waſte, ſcum, 8 


gro(s parts of any metal; the cruſt or ruſt of 
metal. Figurativeiy, the refuſe, or __ 
worthleſs part of any thing, A 
DRO'SSINESS, S. the impurity of metil: 
foulne s; ruſt. N „ ; 
apr wow Ad}. _ of impurities, foul. 
nels, or 1mpure particles. Fjourat; | 
worthleſs 1 Mud „ e 
DROVE, S. a number of cattle under the 
guidance of one or more perſons; any col. 
lection of animals, Figuratively, a gteat crow 
or multituie, e 
DRO VER, S. one who fats cattle for 
and ſends them to market. | 
DROUGHT, S. [drocght, Belg. thi 
druged, Sax. drowth, 185 — to — 
weather, diy weather, want of rain; thirk, 
or great want or deſite of drink. | 
DROU/GHTINESS, S. the fate of a foil 
which wants rain; the ſtate of a petſon affect. 
ed with thi:ſ, or in want of drink, 


ſale, 


DROU'GHTY, Adj. wanting rain; parch. 


ed with heat ; thirſty or wanting drink, 


To DROWN, V. A. [drurden, below, 


according to Skinner, druncnian, Six. to be 
drunk, according to Lye ; perhaps ſrom dryn- 
can, Sax, to drink] to plunge and fuffocate 
under water; to plunge or overwhelm in 
water; to overflow, or cover with water. Fi. 
guratively, to immerge, plunge in, or over- 
whelm with any thing; to die, or be ſufſo- 
[cated under the water. 1 
To DROWSE, V. A. I drosſen, Belg.] to 
make heavy with, or ſtrongly inclined to 
lleep. 7 ; | | 17270 . 
DROW /IN ESS, S. a ſtrong propenſity 
and inclination to ſleep. Figuratively, floth- 
fulneſs, vr inactiv ir. 
DROW SV, As). ſtronęly inclined to ſleep; 
heavy with ſleep. Figuratively, caubing ſleep; 
rene, ids 0 5 den yd boric 
To DRUB, V. A. [ druber, Dan. to kill] 
to beat loundly with a flick ; to. threſb, 
thump, or cudgel. I ſhould have, been drube 
ted.” Locke. A word of contempt. 
DRUB, S. a thump, knock, or blow; 4 
ſound beating. pM 


ly by. © He dps when he thinks you are 
Juſt ſcated. . 17 N 5 — 5 


| To DRUDG E, V. A, [dreean, San. to 


— 


l vex, drag ben, Belg. to carry a burthen] to 2 


Wrote Pjdrepijg, | 
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DRU 
nd at mean and ſetvile employments ; to 
0 RUDGE, S. one employed in mean, hard, 
i fariguing labour 3 a mere Nave. 
ooo BR, S. a mean labourer ; a box 
ieh holes on the top, from whence flour is 
2 or ſcattered on meat while roaſting, _ 
"DRUDGERY, S. low, mean, ſervile, 
hard and fatiguing labour, : a 
DRU DOIN CLV, Adv, in a laborious, 
ſonige and toilſome manner. 
25100 8 [drogue, Fr. drova, Perf, an 
odour] an ingredient uſed in phyſic or dying. 
Figuratively, any thing of a ſmall or no value: 
Hh ſenſe may probably be owing to a corrup- 
tion of dreg. 
To DRUG, V. A. Wd 
ingredients; to taint with ſomething difagree- 
Ag, CERMAN, 8. [drogueman, Fr. 
treimanio, Ital. torgeman, Arab. an interpre- 
ter] in Commerce, 2 name given in'the Levant 


the Chriſtian nations, reſiding at the Porte, 
to afit them in their treatiees. 
DRU'GGET. S. in Commerce, a ſort of 
thin ſtoff, ſometimes all wool, ſometimes half 
wool, half thread, and ſometimes corded, but 
uſually plain, and woven on a worſted Chain, 
 DRU'GGIST, S. drooghift, Belg.] one 
who ſells phyſical ingredients by wholeſale. | 
DRU'ID, S. [derio, oaks, and bud, incan- 
tation ; dariab, oak, Erſe, dry, Sax. a magi- 
cian drud, Brit, oak] the prieſſs and mini- 
ſters of religion amongſt the Britons, Celtic 
Cauls, and Germans. They were in Britain 
the firſt and moſt diſtinguiſhed order in the 
iland, choſen out of the beſt families, and 
the honours of their birth, added to thoſe of 
their function, procured them the higheſt ve- 
neration, They were verſed in aſtronomy, 
geometry, natural philoſophy, politics, and 
geography; had the adminiſtration of all 
ſacred things, were the interpteters of the 
gocs, and ſupreme judges in all cauſes, whe- 
ther eccleſiaſtical or civil, From their deter- 
mination was no appeal, and whoever refuſed 
t acquieſce in their decifions, was reckoned 
Impious, and excommunicated, They were 
bener⸗lly governed by a ſingle perſon, called 


aſſemblies. Once a year they uſed to retire, 
or rather aſſemble, in a wood, in the center 
of the iſland, at which -time they uſed to 
receive applications from all parts, and hear 
cauſes, Their peculiar opinions are not well 


aſcertained by writers, though it is agreed by 
all, that they held ty 


nat th the immortality of the 
fon}, end its tranſmigration; that nothing 
could appeaſe the gods more powerfully than 


fupreme Deity, Who prefided over all others. 
DRUM, 8. o prenged over all others. 


a Wellike inſttument made of thin pieces o 


O, V. A. to mix with pbyſical | 


to the interpreters kept by the ambaſſadors of 


numan ſacrifices, and that there was one | 


DRY 
each end with vellum, or parchment, which 
ſtretches by means of braces running from 
one extremity to the other; and made to 
iound by beating one of the ends wi th ſticks 
generally made of braſil wood. Kettle Drum, 
is that whoſe body is made of braſs or copper, 
in the form of a kettle, and covered at top 
with parchment like the common one. 
The drum of the ear, is a ſmall membrane in 
the inner part of that organ, which is fo 


ſtretched as to convey the ſenſation of ſound, 


by the vibration which ſounding bodies cauſe 
upon it. | 
To DRUM, V. N. to beat a march, Ec. 
on a drum with a ſtick. To beat or vibrate, 
applied to the motion of the heart, | 
DRU/M-FISH, S. in Natural Hiſtory, a 
round fiſh, which comes from Virginia. 
DRUM. MAJOR, S. the chief drummer 
%%% ˙ EET 2 GE 
DRU'MMER, S. one who beats a drum. 
DRUNK, Adj. [from Drinkj intoxicated, 
or deprived of the ule of the unverſtanding ty 
immoderate drinking. Figuratively, ſoaken 
beautifully applied to inanimate things, © I 
will make mine arrows drunk with blood.“ 
Deut. xxix, 6. | ee e 
DRUNK ARD, S. one given to the ex- 
ceſſive uſe of ſtrong liquors. ng | 
DRUNKEN, Part. {trom drink] intoxicat- 
ed with liquor 3 given to habitual drunken» 
neſs ; frequently intoxicated with liquor. 
 DRU/NKENLY, Adv. after the manner 
of one intoxitated with ſtrong liquors. — 
DRU/NKENNESS, S. in Medicine, a 
preternaturai compreflion of the brain, and 
a Cilcompoſure of its fibres, occaſioned by 
the fumes of ſpirituous parts of liquors, where- 
by perſons imagine every thing turns round, 
cannot diſcern things well at a diſtance, 
and thoſe things which are at a diſtance they 
either ſee out of their place, or double, To 
this mult be added, an entire loſs of under- 
flagding, a voice faltering, and ſcarce arti- 
culate; and an incapacity to walk, and all 
the ſigns of a temporary madneſs. Habitus! 
or frequent intoxication from an immoderate 
uſe of ſpirituous or flrong liquors. Figura- 
tively, an intoxication, or 9iſorder ot the 


mind. 
an Arch-druid, who preßded in all their 


DRY, Adj. [dridge, Sax. drone , Belg.] 
hard or without wet or moifturs. Without 
rain, applied to the ſeaſons, Thirſty, or athirft 


for want of drink; jejune, barre; plain. 


To DRY, V. A. to free from, or exhale 
moiſture or wet; to wipe away moiſture, uſed 
wich ah; to drain, or drink up, © D:y'd an 
immeaſurable bowl. „ 
DRVY/VEVYEO, Adj. without tears'; with . 
out having the eyes moiſtzned with teas, 

DR Y"LY, Adv. without moifiure, Figue 


| |ratively,'in a cold, or jadiffefent manner, 
[tromme, Dan, drumme, Erſe || 


With great reſerve, applied to treatment or 


oak, bent 


in a cylindrical form, covered at \ Without any embelliſhment, ap 


behaviour; in a farcaſtical orjronical manner, 
plie} to le. 


DRY'NESS, 


s DUB 
PDPRVY/NESS, S. want of moiſture; want 
of raig; want of juice. Figuratively, want 
of embelliſhment, applied to tile, or let diſ- 
courſes, | 

DRY/SHOD, Adj. without wetting the 
feet ; without treading in the water above the 
 thoes. | | 
 DRY'-NURSE, S. one who brings vp a 
child without ſucking. | 


To DR Y/-NURSE, V. A. 
infant without ſacking. 

DU'AL, S. [dualis, Lat. | expreſſing or in- 
cluding only two. In the Hebrew, or, Greek 
e Wh a vatiation of a noun which only 
ſignifies co, a diflindion which the modern 
languages ſeem deficient in. i 
\ To DUB, V. A. [dubban, ⁊o dirare, Sax. 
adduba, Ital. riddara, Iſl. to dub a knight. 
Adduba, in its primary fignification, implies 
to ſtrike, knights being made by a blow given 
with a ſword] to create or make a man a 
knight; to confer any title, or dignity, | 

DUB, S. a blow, or knock. With Ly- 
dien or with Phrygian duds." - Hudib, © 
 PU!BIOUS, Adj. Fdybins, Lit. ] not ſet- 


to bring up an 


tled ia an opinlon, applied to perlons. Not 


fully proved, or that which has equal proba- 
bility on either ſide, applied to opinions. 
_ DU/BIOQUSLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner as 
will admit of different ſenſes, _ CHA 
DU/BIOUSNESS, S. uncertainty. - | 
DU/BITABLE, Adj. that which may be 
queſtioned or doubted; that which a perſon 
may decline aſſenting to. | 23 8) 
 DUBITA/TION, S. [dv iratio, Lat.] the 
zct of doubting, or queſtioning the truth of a 
thing. It is defined by Grew a negative per- 
ception, i. e. the perception that what a perſon 
ſees, is not that which he would ſce, 
PDUBLIN, S. [dy the Sixons called Daffin, 
by the Welſh Dilas dulin, and in the iriſh 
language, Ballackigh, i. e. ſays the author 
of the Syſlem, a town upon hurdles, on 
which the people think the city is founded, 
the ground being ſoit and guaggy.” But the 


original words ſigniſy a walled town, ,parti- 


cularly raiſed. with ſtones] its ſituation is 
delightful and ſalubrious, baving hills on the 
S8. plains on the W. the Liffy, a navigable 
river, running through it to Pe lin- haven 
into the ſea, hard by, on the E. Ihe number 
of its inhabitants ſome compute at 200,000 
at leaſt; others at 309,000 : It was full the 
former number in king Charles II's time; 
and the latter calculations cannot be any 
exaggeration, the inhabitants having mull i- 
plied greatly ſince, and the buildings increaſ- 
ing every day. This is the mart and center 
of commerce for the whole kingdom, with 
exception to ſuch. ports only as are eminent 
for this or that particular branch. A bar at 
the mouth of the Lifly renders its harbour 
very uncommodious; fo that ſhips of any 
_ conſiderable buithen date not ventuse in, nor 
when in the haven, can they come to 


Lingdom. Here are alſo held courts of juſſie 


[ritable foundations; as the blue coat hoſyitz], 


DUC 
the quay, being obliged to 
below the bar, and deliver 
lighters. At ebb the haven 
above and below Ringſend, except 
creeks, one on the N. and the Ace 32 
S. ſide, where at low water jg nin wed 
feet depth: allo on the N. fide of the ff. 
a promontory forming the N, point of th veth, 
there is a very convenient road for lat "4p, 
neer an iſland, called lrelang's Eye Vos 
veilels have a ſecure retieat unlels! 
S. W. Winds, which: often dri 
their anchors out to ſea, 


lie three mites 
err goods þ 


falls ory, both 


in Cum. 
ay 
collie in the road at a WOES - 
bun is a flowiſhing univerſity, w th (6 _ 
dents ; and it is the ſee of an archhiſho yy | 
a ſtately cathedral, dedicated to St, Pra . 
of which the famous Dr. ſonathan eit a 
once dean; allo a handſome palace, called . 
Sepulchre. Here ate not leis than thirtes, 
parochial churches ; but the lord enden ö 
and lords juſtices, go in ſtate to Chiles. 
church, AS this ciiy 18 the ſeat of govern · 
ment, the Jord lieutenant (a kind of vicergy 
lent from England, generally a man of the 
firſt quality, and changed ever 


three y 
reſides in the caſtle while 4s wang or, 


e ſtays in the 


end public offices; beſides a guildhall, tholle 
and cuſtom-houſe. Dublin had fix gates, and 
a large ſtone-bridge over the Liffy, with four 
ſmaller. Its two principal ſuburbs are St, 
Thomas and Ouſtmantoun, or Oxmaniown, 
Dublin is governed by a lord-mayor and alder- 
men, and has twenty -ſour corporations or trade 
ing companies in it. Here are fevers} cha. 


the royal hoſpital of Kilmainham, a work- 
houſe, Dr, Steyen's; hoſpital, Mercer's cha- 
ritable hoſpital, and the chantabje infirmary, 
In 1649, colonel Jones, one of the parlia- 
meataiy commanders, defeated the duke of 
Ormond at Rathmeins, near Dublin, In the 
College-green is an equeſtrian ftatue.of king 
William III. in memory of the viftory of 
the Boyne, on July 1, 1690. The caſile is but 
an Inconfderable fortreſs, Dublin lies 64 
miles W. of Holy-head, in Waics, and 268 
N. W. of London, Lat. 55 deg, 12 min. 
N. long. 6 deg. 55 min. VW 5 
DU'CAL, Adj. Itrom duke] belonging to a 
„ e rery2 | | 
DU/CAT, S. [ſo called becauſe ſtruck in 
the dominions of a duke] a foreign coin, cut. 
rent on the continent, when of flyer, valued 
at four ſhillings and fix-pence, but when of 
gold, at nine ſhillings and fix-pence. 
 DUCATO/ON, S. a foreign coin, ſtruck 
chiefly in Italy, when of ſilver, valued at tour 
ſhillings and eight-pence ſterling 5 and 0 
gold, which 18 curgent in Holland, is worth 


about one pound nineteen maillinge, and to- 
pence. | | I 
* DUCK, 


DUE 


ee 8. Tauchen, to dip] a water- fowl, 
e 3 Figuratively, uſed as 
4 of great fondneſs and endearment. 

guck.“ Shak, A ſudden bend- 
clining of the head; a ſtone 
n the water, as to re- 
ſurface. 


1 


or Juyss 
% The or 
*. bak. / 
25 way of puniſhment. 3 
DU/CKING-STOOL, S. a chair in which 
women are plunge* under water for ſcolding, | 
DU'CK-LEGGED, Adj. having legs like 

a duck; having ſhort legs. 
DU'CKLING; S. a young duck, 
DUCK MEAT, 8. in Botany, a plant 
growing commonly upon ſtanding waters. 
DU'CK'S-FOOT, S. ſin Latin podophyl- 
lum, or anadopodaphylium] in Botany, the bud 
of the flower 1s incloſed in a large three- 
leaved coloured empalement, in the form of 
a ſpatha, or ſheath» Linnæus ranges it in 
the firſt lection of bis thirteenth claſs. 
DUCK/-WEED, S. in Botany, the ſame 
as duck-meat. 5 
DUCT, S. [ductus, Lat.] guidance or di- 
rektion. « To follow the duct of the ſtars. 
Hammond. In Anatomy, any canal or tube 
in an animal body, through which the hu- 
mours or fluids are conveyed, 5 
DUCTILE, S. Idactilis, Lat.] eaſy to be 
bent ; eaſy to be drawn out in lengtn. Tract- 
able, complying, or yielding, applied to the 
mind, | EL LT | 
DU'CTILENESS, S. the quality of being 


PX = 


MS. 


4 


«4. 


drawn out in length. * 
DUCTILITY, S. in Phyfics, a property 
of certain bodies, whereby they be:ome capa-' 
ble of being preſſed, beaten, ſtretched, or 
drawn out to a great length, without break - 
ing. Tractableneſs, compliance, applied to 
the mind, or to perſons. | rel 
gen, Teut, a ſword | a ſmall dagger. On 
the blade of thy dudgeon. Shak. Quarrel, 
l-will, malice, jars, or commotions ; from 
dag, Sax, a wound, © When civil dudgeorn 
firtt grew highs” Hudib, 
DUE, [the particle of ore, du, Fr. ] that 
which a perſon has a right to demand as a 
debt, as ſtipulated in a compact or otherwiſe z 
that which a perſon ought to pay, or which a 
thing might lay claim to. © A dne ſenſe of 
the vanity of earthly expectations.“ Atterb, 
DUE, Adv. among ſailors; directly, exact- 
ly, without turning aſide. DD. 
i Ne S. that which belongs to, ot may 
* aimed by a perſon; right; jutt title to a 
thing. In the plural, cuſtom, or taxes. 


in fingle.combat, 


DU/DGEON, S. [dolcb, Belg, dagen, dæ- 


„ 
To DU/EL, v. N. t&'fight in ſiaggle com 
bat. Actively, to attack or fight with ſingly. 
DU/ELLER, S. one who engages another 
DUENNA, 8. [Span.] an old Woman, 
kept as a domeſtic in Spain, in order to pry 
into the actions, or to take care of the con- 
duct of a young lady. 
DUG, S. [dolye, Dalm. 


» 


doglity, Bohli. deg- 


bia, Il, to give luck] © pap, nipple, or teat, 


generally applied to that of a beaſt; and to that 


{of a human creature only by way of reproach 


or contempt; though formerly it was applied 
to a human creature in a good ſenie. 

DUG, the preter of Dis. 1 
DUKE, S. [ adac, Fr. duca, Ital. dax, Lat. 
in foreign countries, a ſovereign prince with- 
out the title or quality of a king. Among us, 


[it is the next title or honour to the prince. 


At firſt it was à name of office, not of ho- 
nour, and given to thoſe who were appointed 
to guard the frontiers. It began to be a mere 
honorary title under Otho the Great, about 
the year 970. In England, none held this 
title till Edward III. created Edward His ſon 
duke of Cornwall, From that time many 
others have been created, whoſe titles are ne- 
reditary, and conferred by patent; they retain 


ja coronet on their eſcutcheon, the only mark 


of their ſovereignty ; their eldeft ſons are, by 
the courteſy of England, ſtiled marquiſes, and 
their youngeſt lords, with the addition of their 
chriſtian names, as Lord George, Lord Robert, 
Sc. and take place of viſcounts, though not 
ſo privileged by the laws of the land. | 
DU”'KEDOM, S. the dominion of a duke, 
DU LBRAINED, Adi. flow of apprehen- 
ſion; ſtupid ; wanting ſagacity,  * 
DU'LCET, Adj. [dulcis, Lat.] ſweet 
the taſte 3 agreeable to the ear. TINY 
DU!'LCIFICATION, S. in Pharmacy, the 
ſweetening or rendering infipid any matter 
impregnated with ſalts, by waſhing it often in 
water; the act of rendering any thing, which 
is acid; ſweet, by mixing it with ſugar, 
To DU'LCIFY, v. A. [do/cifer, Fr.] to 
ſweeten ; to free from ſalts, ſournels, or acri- 
mony of any ſort. 555 : =P 
DULCVMER, S. [ dalcimello, Ital.] a mu- 
fical inſtrument, ſtrung with wires, reſem- 
bling a harpſicord; and played on with iron or 


braſs pins, | 8 9 1 8 8 
ATE, V. A. [ dalcis, Lat.] 


To DU'LCOR 
ſweet, to ſweeten; to make leſs acrimonious. 

DU*LCOR ATION, 8. the act of ſweeten- 
ing. ; | | | | AY 
DU'LHEAD, S. a perſon who wants ap- 

prehenſion or ſagacity; a blockhead, * 
Belg. 


* DULL, S. | dv, Brit. dole, Sax. dol, Bel 

| mad] flow of apprehenfion, applied to the 
underſtanding. Blunt, applied to the edge 
of any inſtrument. Not quick, or not eaſily 


{ perceiving objects, applied to the ſenſes. Slow, 


DI, 8. [duellum, Lat bat be- 
tween two perlons, 9 | 1 a combat de 


1 


applied to motion. Not bright, or wanting 
vigour. Drowly, ſleepy, or melancholy, _ 
A a | GN: | PT Ree 


14 


dodut ſpeaking, 


DUN 


To DULL, v. A. to blunt the end of an b 
inſtrument 3 to ſully the brightneſs of ſome 


ſhining body; to make a perſon ſad or me- | ſembling dung. 


lancholy ; to damp vigour; to ſtop or retard | 
motion. : 


nature] a perſon of flow apprehenſion 3 a| 
blockhead. | | 


LO | |eRting petty debts, and maki 
DU/LLARD, S. [from dull and gerd, Feut, f ment importunity for that 


a thing divided into t 


DUR 
ill, Figuratively, mean, baſe, 


N dung 
DU NNER, S. a perſon em 


DUODE/CIMO, S. (dae, 15 


welve parts; 


DUNGY, Adi. abounding * worthteſe, 


ployed in col- 
Ng uſe of vebe. 


5 re · 


wodecim, Lat. twelve] 


DU!LLY), Adv. in 3 ſtopid, or fooliſh | book is ſaid to be in duodecims, ny b 


manner; in a ſlow, ſluggiſh, or melancholy | of its leaves make juſt a ſh 


manner. 


DU/LNESS, S. weakneſs of underſtanding ; | caught] a credulous perſon, or 


flowneſs of apprehenfion ; drowſineſs, cr ſtrong | i 


propenſity to ſleep. Dimneſs, or want of | credulity, _ 


| Juftre, applied to the change made in a ſhining 


body, Bluntneſs, or want of edge, applied to] ſon of too great credulity, 


inſtruments, 


| . eet of 
DUPE, 8. [ trom duppe, a a ax 


mpoſed on, and deceived on a 


To DUPE, V. A. to tri 


DUPLE, Ac]. [dup!zs, Lat] double 


Du LV, Adv. zn ſuch a manner as a thing ſame thing or number repeated, 


or perſon might claim; properly; fitly ; re- 


_ gularly ; puntually. © Duly ſent his family | Lat.] to double; to increaſe er enlar 
„ N repetition oſ the ſame number: 
DUMB, Adj. [pronounced dum ; from | gether. | 5 


and wife.“ Pope. 


Aumbs, Goth. dumbe, Sax dum, Dan, and Teut. 


dom, Belg. dull, he was ſilent] mute; not able plied to proportion, 
to ſpeak; deprived of ſpeech; not uſing] ſquares. 
Vords; refuſing to ſpeak. e 


To DU-PLICATE, v. 4. 


_ DU'PLICATE, S. the exact copy or 


__ DU'MBLY, Adj. mutely; ſilently; with-| ter part of a letter, book, or deed; a 


DU/MBNESS, S. ines pacity of ſpeaking; 
forbezrance; filence, 
To DU'MBFOUND, V. A. to confuſe a 


of the ſame kind as another. 
DUPLICA'TION, S. the act of dou 


n twelye 
lh bird eaſily 
one who is 
ceount of bis 


ck or cheat a per- 


; the 


[daplicatus, 
ge by the 
to fold to. 


 DU/PLICATE, Ac. in Arithmetic, ap. 
the ratio or proportion of 


coun. 
thing 


bling; 


the act of folding together; a fold or doublin 
DUPLI CITY. S. [duplicis, genitive, of 4. 


perſon ſo as to render him unable to ſpeak. ] Plex, Lat.] doubleneſs; the diviſion of things 


© They had like to have dumbfounded the 
- Juſtice.” Spectater, No. 616, 

- DUMP, S. [ dom. Belg. ſtupid] ſullen and] 
ilent ſorrow; melancholy; abſence of mind; 
2 piece of leaden coin or metal, with which 
children amuſe themſelves. I, 
DU/MPISH, Adj, fad ; filently and ſullen 
ly forrowful ; melancholy. 5 
_ DU/MPLING, S. [from dump, heavineſs] 

| a kind of ſmall and coarſe pudding. 
DUN, Adj. [Sax. of dun, Brit.] a colour 
partak ing of a mixture of brown and black; 
_ dark; gloomy, _ r 

To DUN, V. A. [dunan, Sax. dunar, III. 
to thunder] to demand a debt with vehemence 
and frequent importunity, 
DUN, S. one who aſks a perſon for a debt 
with clamour, and inceſſant importunity. 


DUNCE, S. I dem, Belg. tonto, Span. ſtupid]| 


one who has not a capacity for receiving in- 

In one neoogret 
| DUNG, 8. [ dinepg, Sax. dung, Teut.] the 
excrement of animals uſed in manure, or in 
Fattening ground, | 18 
To DUNG, V. A. to manure, with dung. 
DUN GEON, S. [Fr.] a cloſe priſon, ge- 
nerally applied to a dark or ſubterraneous one. 
_* DU/NGHILL, S. a heap of dung. Figu- 
ratively, any mean or vile abode ; a fituation 
of meanneſs; a man deſcended from mean 
| parentage ; a cock of a ſpurious and degenerate 
Kind, not fit for fighting. 13 


ing, oppoſed to ſimplicity. 


of laſting or continuing a long while, 
DU/RABLE, Adj. I darabilis, Lat 


in the ſame ſtate. 


tinuing or laſting long. 


time which any thing continues. 


or length, applied to time. 


ception to a bond ſealed to a perſon by 


. 


© DUNGHILL, Aej. iprong from the eung- 
Go 2 - WE. 2 . (nh - 


| thirty-five broad. The number of 


or ideas into pairs; the quality of being twice 
as much as another; deceit, or double-deal- 


DURABILITY, S. [ durabilis, Lat.] the 
power of bearing the injuries of lime and 
weather without being deſtroyed; the property 


] not 


eaſily deſtroyed by length of time, or violenee 
of weather; laſting ; permanent; continuing 


DU/R ABLENESS, S. the property of con- 


DU*RABLY, Ad. in a laſting manner, 

DU/R ANCE, S. I dureſſe, low Fr.] the ſtate 
of a per ſon confined in a priſon; confinement; 
impriſonment; duration, or the length of 


DURATION, S. I daratio, Lat.] diſtance 


| DU/RESSE, S. [Fr.] hardſhip; impriſon- 
ment. In Law, a plea uſed by way of er- 


one caſt 


in priſon at his ſuit, or otherwiſe hardly uſed, 
U/RHAM, Ss. [or DURESME, as in our 
old ſtatutes] biſhopric of, in Latin, Epiſcops- 
| tus Dunelmenſis, a county palatine in the North 
of England. It is. bounded on the S. by 
Yorkſhire; on the N. W. by Northuwber- 
| land ; and on the W. by Cumfe, land and 
| Weſtmoreland, and waſhed by the ocean on 
the E. It is thirty-nine miles long, and 


acres i 
contain 


ere er - eee 


„ ws Wo Gn So. 


„ wa th 


bills bare; but the iron and lead mines make 


ticularly about Sunderland, Hartlepool, and 
other places, which are imported into Lon-| 


try has about fixteen rivers ; the principal of 


| Laden, Hude, Lune, Bandeo, Skern, with 
© other brooks, 2. The Were, which is formed 
þy the Kellop, Wellop, and Burdop, with the| 
Gaunleſs, Tc. 
- fiſh, particularly ſalmon z and they form con 
_ ſiderable ports well frequented by colliers of 


to parliament only two knights of the ſhire, and 
| two burgeſſes for its capital of the ſame name. 


county palatine of the ſame name, in the 
north of England, in Latin Dunelmum, and by 
the Saxons called Dunboim, as ſituated on a 


namely, the Were, over which are two large 
tone bridges, The city js walled round, and 
| defended by a ſpacious and ſtrong caſtle. Here 
are fix pariſh churches, beſides the cathedral, 
Which is cedicated to St. Cuthbert, The 
ſuburbs are Elvetbridge, and Framgate, lead- 


hence the county is commonly called the 
- biſhoprick 3 and he is a temporal as well as 
ſpiritual lord in it, though king Henry VIII. 


ham ĩs one of the beſt biſhopricks in England, 


re very rich, It is governed by a mayor, and 


like, It lies fixteen miles from Newcaſtle, 
and 195 from London, | nt | 
DURING, Part. [from dure] for the time 


any thing laſts; while any thing continues 
unaltered. | oF TO 


tans dur have no images of the Deity.” 
dig, 4 0 bt 0 ? y 


DUR 


The air here is ſharp, and 
hobitunts, do colder in the weſtern than 
A ol eaſlern parts; the latter having warm 
3 1 the ſea. In the former the 
felds are barren, the woods thin, and the 


ſome amends for the ſterility of the ſoil. The 
eaſt, ſouth, and north parts are more fruittul, 
In general, the bithopric 18 thick ſet. with 
towns, and yery rich in mines of coals, par- 


gon. In moſt parts, the coal Jies near the 
ſurface, The abundance of this mineral pro 

duQion in the biſhopric, may be one Treaſon 
why the inhabitants apply themſelves little to 
any other traffic or manufacture. This coun- 


which are, 1. The Tees, and into it run the 


Moſt of theſe abound with 


the greateſt burthen, which are a nurſery of 
tailors for the royal navy, This county ſends 


DU/RHAM, S. city of, the capital of the 


ring ground, and ſurrounded with à river, 


ing to Newcaſtle, It is the ſee of a biſhop; 


abridged the temporalities very much, Dur- 
and the prebends, and other church-livings, 


ſends two members to parlament. The 
weekly market here is on Saturday, where all 
ſorts of proviſions and neceſſaries for the con- 
veniency of life are very cheap, as well as 
good. It has annual fairs on March 31, for 
three days; the firſt day horned cattle ; the 
ſecond ſheep and hogs; and the third horles ; 
Whitſun Iueſday, and September, 15, the 


DURST, preter of Daze. The Chriſ- 


contains are ompuled at 610,000, and in- 


ö 


JEW -A-- 
EUSK, Adj. [dufter, Teut. thyftre, Sax.] 
want of day light; approaching io darkneſs ; 
blackiſh ; or of a dark colour.“ Vapour and 
exhalation daſt.. Par, Loft. | 
DU”SKISH, Adj. inclining to darkneſs 3 
tending to blackneſs; dark colouted. 
DU'SKISHLY, Adv. darkly; in ſuch a 
manaer as to aftord but little light, 
DU/SK.Y, Adj. tending to darkneſs, Tend- 
ing to blackneſs, applied io colour, Figu- 
ratively, gloomy, fad, melancholy, applicd to 
the mind, | Ss | 
DUST), S. [Sax. du ꝛuſt, Erſe, dur, Teut, 
dry] earth or other matter reduced to ſmall 
particles. Figuratively, the ſtate or diſſolu- 


long buried. A mean, low, and dejected 
fate, alluding to the cuſtom of the Jews, 
who, in time of affliction, fat in the duſt, 
and cavered their heads with it likewiſe, 


1 San, . . 1 
DU/STY, Adj. filled, coloured, covered, 
or 83 with duſt. oh 5 


U'TCHESS, or DUCHESS, 8. [Dye 


cheſſe, Fr, | the lady of a duke, | 
DU”"TCHY, or DGCH, S. a territory, 
ſoyereign, Dutchy- court, is that wherein all 


are decided by the decree of the chancellor, 


| DU/TEOQUS, Adj. obedient ; or perform - Y 
ing thoſe offices which parents or ſuperiors 
can claim; obſequious, or complying; en- 


joined by, or ariſing from thoſe relations a 
perſon ſtands in with reſpect to others, 


or performing the offices due to parents or 
ſuperiors; or reſpeQful ; reverential, 


the offices which flow from our relations ag 
children or ſubjeCts ; reyerence ; reſpect, 
DU/TY, S. any action or courſe of a- 


tions, which flow from the relations wa 
ſtand in to Gop or man; that which a man 
is bound to perform by any natural or legal 


obligation. In Commerce, a tax or cuſtom 


paid for any commodity, and levied by the - 


DWARF, 8. [ daveorg, Sax, duerg, Dan, 


dwargb, Belg, zwargb, Teut. ſterg, Scot,] a 


man below the common ſize or ſtature, In 
Gardening, a low fruit-tree, kept ſhort by 
pruning. Anv animal or plant ſhorter than 


thote ot the ſame ſpecies, uſed by þoaniſts 


in compoſition. 


to leſſen; to make little; to ſhorten, 


fize ; (mall z very ſhort, _ 


DW A/RFISHLY, Adv, like a gouf. 5 
A4 2 > DWA“ 


tion to which bodies are reduced after being 


God raiſeth up the poor out of the duff,” | 


which gives title to, or has a duke for its 


matters pertaining to the dutchy of Lancaſtep 


DU/TIFUL, Adj, obedient ; ſubmiſſive to, 


 DUY/TIFULLY, Adv. in an obedient, ſub - 

| miſſive, or reſpectful manner. . 
DU/TIFULNESS, S, obedience ſubmiſ- 

fion to juſt authority; the act of performing 


To DWARF, v. A. in Botany, to hinder 
from growing to its natural ſize, by pruningß; 


DWA RFISH, Adj, below the natural 
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"> Ys they from the Phœnicians, who had 


1 


"TAR 


DW A*RFISHNESS, 8. ſhortneſs of ſta- wich a firsit ſtrolee projecting from the mid 


dure; extreme httleneſs. 
To DWELL, V. N. | preter, d welt, or 
davelled ; duala, old Teut. to ſtay or delay, 
cel, 10. to ſtay in a place] to inhabit or live 
in a place or houſe, Figuratively, to con- 
tinue in a ſtate or condition; to fix the eyes 
immoveably upon an object. Such was the 
face on which I dwelt with joy.” Pope. To 
treat of in a (copious manner; to continue 
long in ſpeaking, © I ſhall dri no longer 
on this head,” | 
DWE'LLER, S. a perſon wbo reſides con- 
ſtantly in a place; an inhabitant, 
 DWE'LLING, S. the place of a perſon's 
habitation, refidence, 'or abode ;z the ſtate or 
condition of a perſon's life. My #velling 
| ſhall be with the beaſſs. Dan. iv. 25. 
To DWINDLE, V. N. [&wirzn, Sax. ] to 
decreaſe, conſume, or grow lefs by degrees. 
DYE, S. a colvur given to a thing; a ſtain. 
To DYE, V. A, [deagan, Sax. ] to tinge, 
JJ fot 5 5 
DY'ER, S. one who follows the trade of 
colodring fills, ſtuffs, Sc, Mn RY 
DING, Part. of die] expiring ; giving 
up the ghoſt; giving a new colour. Fo 
DY/NASTY, S. [Wwegzia, Gr.] in Hiſ- 
| tory, a ract or ſucceſſion of kings in the ſame 
line; government; ſovereignty, 
_DY/SCRASY, S. [Jvru;a7ie, Gr,] an ill 
temperament, habit, mixtute of the blood or 
other fluids in an animal body. „ 
DTVS ENTER, S. [ diſenterie, Fr. durevrs- 
£2, Or.] in Medicine, a looſeneſs wherein 
very ill humours are diſcharged by ſtool, at- 
tended with bloc. 8 = 
 _ DY/SPEPSY, S. Lui, Gr.] a bad 
_ digeſtion. Tre 
_ DY/SPHONY, S. [?v;, Gr. hard or diffi- 
cult, and pam, the voice] a d:fhiculty in 
JJJ.k;ö;ö;́⁵¹ 
DY'SPNOEA, S. [Tvony%:a, Gr.] a diffi- 
-culty of breihi ng. 3 
_ DY'SURY, S. [Or. from dvs, difficulty, 
and der, Gr. to make water] difficulty in 
making urine or water. 1 


I 


the Engliſh Alphabet. The form of 
the capital E is borrowed by us from 
the Romans, who had it from the Greeks 


the ſame character from the Hebrews, The 
form of the Hebrew Hetb, as it appears on 
medals, ſeems to be the ſame as that of this 
capital letter, allowing for the method of 
writing ufed by the Oriental nations, which 
was from right to left. Our ſmall e is the 
[fame as that of the Saxons, who ſeem to have 


dle, es that of the Guths was likewiſe, 


I 


- 


is the moſt ſrequent vowel of any in the. 
liſh language. When a word dis 1 
final is formed into an active participle th 
e is dropped; thus give, when formed Ints 
aQtive participle, is written giving, not givg p 
and this is obſerved likewiſe in words bs 
ate compounded ; thus judge makes ju ins 
In Muſic, it denotes the tones e, ui, Ja. x. 
the Calendar, it is the fifth dominical "ap 
On the Compaſs, it marks the Eaſt point, . 
E. S. E. i. e. Eaſt South Eaſt. Am a 
Writers or Authors, it ſtands for exmmpk, dt 
2 as e. gr. exempli gratia, or for 
1 5 | 

EACH, Pron. ſele, æle, Sax. elch, Bely 
ilk, Scot.] either of tuo; every one of any 
number, „ | 


EAD or ED, [Sax.] in compound words, 


and edig in the fitmple, denotes happineſs or 
bleſſedneſs. Thus Eudrvard, or Edward i, 
a happy preſerver. Eadgar, happy power, 
In ſome caſes, it ſignifies the ſame as the 
Saxon earth, 1. e. eaſy, gentle, mild, 
EA'/GER, Adj. [eager, Sax, fierce or ye. 
hement; afgre, Fr. egr, Brit, agro, Ital. 
earneſt ; ardent; longing; impetuous; hot or 


vehement of diſpoätion 3 quick ; buſy, Sm 
| or ſour, applied to the taſte, 98 5 
 EA/GERLY, Adv. with great ardour of 


defire ; -impatiently ; ſharply ; quickly, 


EA/GERNESS, S. warmth of defire j 
impetuoliy ; quickneſs; an extreme long. 
ing or impatienee for the enjoy ment of ſone- 


thing. 8 

EAGLE, S. [aigle, Fr.] a bird of pro, 
which builds on the tops of mountains, i; 
remarkable for the ſtrength of its ſight, and 
reckoned to be the king of the feathered rice, 
It is ufed in heraldry, ſpread, to repreſent x 


| prince of the Roman empire, | 
EA'GLE-STONE, S. in Natural Hiſtory, 
a ſtone containing another within it, which | 


rattles when ſhaken. 


EA/GLET, S. [a diminutive of eagt] : 


young eagle, | | 


EA'GRE, Adj. [eoger, Sex. fierce, v, 


Run. the ocean, eggia, Il. to agitate] a tide 
Rs N _ | ſwelling over another tide. As an evgr 
oe ET hn dial www”: Igtriſes in triumph on the tide.'* -Dryd, 
E The fifth letter, and ſecond vowel of 


— 


EA'LDERMAN, 8. [ealdorman, Sax. ] the 
name of a Saxen magiſtrate, the fame as our 
alderman, | 5 „ 

EAR, S. [| eare, Sax, oor, Belg, ore, Din. 
obr, Teut.] the organ of hearing, or thit 
part Where animals receive the impreſſion 
of ſounds. In Muſic, a kird of pecoliar 


and internal taſte, whereby we are able u 


judge of the harmony of ſounds, Uſed 
with about, it fignifies the whole head dt 
perſon, The city beaten down about thei 
ears.” Knolles. Joined to 2p, all over, ct 


formed it from their capital e, which is not 
angular, like the Roman, but roundiſh, and 


entirely, © Up to the ears in low. 
L'Efirange. To lend an ear, to liſten 0 
C nich 
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ong 
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wich attention; to regard or avour. In Bo- given by way of ſecurity and obligation 18 
tiny, a long ſtring or cluſter of flowers or |1oken or ſpecimen of ſomething future; 
ſceds produced by certain plants.“ An egy | money siven in order to confirm or bind 2 
p corn.“ To ſet together by the ears, to pro- | bargain, | 1 
note ſriſe, or quarrels. EAR'NESTLY, Adv. with great impor- 
To EAR, V. A. [erian, Sax. ceren, Teut, tunity 3 warmly ; affectionately; zealouſly ; 
ar, Brit. a field, aro, Lat. ] to plow, till, Or eagerly. | 
manure ground. Neuterly, to ſhoot into; EAR NESTNESS, S. eagerneſs ; vehe- 
ear. . | mence; warmth ; ſolicitude ; care. | 
EA/RED, Part. having ears, or handles ; EA/R-RING, S. jewels worn in the ear; 
having ears or ripe Corn, [a ring worn in the year. 880 8 
"EARL, S. eorl, Sax. ear la, Dan. iarl, _ EAR-SHOT, S. that ſpace or diſtance 
Run. ery! Erie] a title of the third rank within which any thing may be heard, 
among the nodility, formerly the attendant: | ** Stand you out of ear. pot. Dryd. = 
upon princes. William the Conqueror was the | EAR/TH, S. ſeth, Sax. gerd, Teut.] in 
firſt that made their title hereattary ; in the Natural Philotophy, one of the four peripa- 
time of Henry I. they were created, with an | tetic elements, a fimple, dry, and cold ſub- 
| addition of the name of the place to their | fiance, with an ingredient in the compoſition 
| own chriſtian names, and had the third penny | of all natural bodies. In Chemiſtry, the fourth 
of the county affigned them. At firſt they | of the chemical elements, ſuppoſed to be the 
| were created only by the delivery of their | baſis or ſubſtcatum of all bodies. In Natural 
| charter; king John added the girding of a Hiſtory, a foflil or terreſtrial matter, whereof. 
© word, at his coronation ; aſterwards were | our globe conſiſts, which is neither diſſoluble 
aadded a cap With a golden circlet or coronet, | by fire, water, or air, is not tranſparent, and 
W with rays, and a robe of ſtate, . generally contains fume degree of oil, or 
| EA/RL-MARSHAL, S. an officer who fatty ſubſtance; the terraqueous globe 3 this 
bas the care of military ceremonies. This world or preſent ſtate of exiſtence. Figura- 
| title is hereditary in the duke of Norfolk, tively, the inhabitants of the earth. In Huſ- 
| EARLDOM, S. the juriſdiction of an ear}, | bandry, the aQt of turning up the ground in 
or county from whence an earl receives his | plowing or tilling, from ear, to plow. _ 
| title, BR VJ To EARTH, V. A. [eard an, Sax. ] to hide 
EA/RLINESS, S. [from early].the being | under ground ; to cover with earth. Neuter- 
& ſoon ; or the propriety er equality of any ac-|ly, to go or hide itſelf under ground, 
| tion compared to ſomething elle, oppoſed to! EARTH*-BOARD, S. the board of a 
| later. Earlineſs in the morning, is the act of | plough, which ſhakes off the earth. Ro 
E riſing ſoon, compared to the riſing of the] EARTH'BORN, Adj. ſprung from the 
© ſun, Earlineſs of growth, is the act of grow- earth. Figuratively, deſcended from mean 1 
ing up ſoon with reſpect to the ſeaſon, or to parents. | 8 FF iy of 
| the growth of other things of the ſame kind. EARTH'-BOUND, Adj. faſtened in or 8 9 4 
& Zarlineſs of coming, is quickneſs with reſpect by the earth. *© Bid the tree—unfix his | _—_ | | 
| to the beginning of an action, or nearneſs to | earth bound root.” Shak,  _ - | Wl! 
ume appointed. EARTH/EN, Adj. made of earth, or clay. | 


| EARLESS, Adj. without ears. Far-| EARTH” FLAX, S. in Natural Hiſtory, | 1 
on high ſtood unbaſh'd Defoe.“ Pope. a finer ſort of Engliſh tile, a fibrous kind of 1 
; EAR/LY, Adj. ear, Sax. ehr, Belg. be- foſſil. . 35% 5 | NES 
fore] ſoon, in compariſon with ſomething | EARTH/LING, S. an inhabitant of the 1 


ellos as, in the morning, with reſpect to the earth, or one whoſe thoughts are ſeliom ele- 
[un riſing; in time, with reſpect to creation, vated above the earth or preſent fcene of 
period appointed, or the ſpace of continu- things. | 5 9 85 8 
ez in the ſeaſon, in compariſon with other EARTH'LY, Adj. belonging to the earth; 
(products, 5 | this preſent ſtate of exiſtence; groſs, oppoſed. | 1 
I EA'RLY, Adv, ſoon ; betimes. In youth, to ſpiritual ; corporeal, oppoſed io men al. Ji 
Orv applied to age. l EARTHYNUT, S. in Botany, a pig: nut 1 
" 0 EARN, S. [earman, Sax.] to gain as or root, in ſhape and fize of a chefnut; they _ _ 
e reward or wages of labour, or other per- | are delicious food when boiled, eaten with | Sf | 


wances; to deſerve, to obtain, © I can't pepper and butter, and eſteemed very nou- | 1 
Wy vhore—to do the act which might th'] rihing. . g 


114 
PGiition earn — not the world's maſs of vanity] EARTH'OUAK E, S. a tremor or ſhaking e 
1 "Shak, 5 flof the N Jarer dy the exploſion of ſome . | [} | 
. n „ Adj. [of earneſt, Sax] ar- ſubtertaneous combuſtible matters. „ 1 
on m, n any applicas | EARTH, SHAKING, Adj. having the | | 8. 
3 EAR'NEST xed b 5 } power to ſhake the earth, | ; | | } 1 
i rsd 5: ſeriouſneſs ; a ſerious] EARTH'-WORM, S. in Natural Hiſtory 1 
. 6 Ples ) . reality, oppoſed f worm bred under- ground. Jid! 
Freeze; hanſel; ſometh ng! EARTH'Y, Adj, conſiſtinz, compoſed of, 141 
1 | 3 e 5 | kk 1171 


E A 8 
or inhabiting the earth, Groſs, oppoſed to 
ſpiritual. | | | 
EAR WAX, S. the excrementitious or 
viſcous ſubſtance with which the ear is filled. 
EA'RWIG, S. [from ear and wiga, Sax. 
a grub, j a ſheath-winged inſect, of a long 
body, having ſeveral legs, a fork at its tail, 
and of a dirty black colour, in gardens very 
prejudicial to carnations and frultetrees, 
E EASE, S. [a'ſe, Fr.] freedom from care or 
- Diſturbance, applied to the mind; Freedom 
from pain, applied to the body. Refi, or 
ceſſation from labour, in order to recover from 
fatigue; freedom from obſtruction; freedom 
from impediment or difficulty, applied to the 
mind. An elegant negligence, applied to 
literary compoſitions. | 
To EASE, V. A. to free from pain; to 
feleaſe from labour; to free ſrom any thing 
which cauſes a diſagreeable ſenſation either in 
the body or wind. | 


C 


EA SEF UL, Adj 
toil or fatigue; alleviating, diminiſhing, or 
removing pain; fit for reſt. * His eaſeful 
.. weſtern de., Sb. 
___ EA/SEMENT, S. exemption fr 
at panes. Fn 
_ EA'SILY, Adv. without difficulty, labour, 
impediment, or pain. | 
___ E A/SINESS, S. a relative term, implying 
that a perſon's abilities are ſufficient, or more 
than ſufficient to accompliſh any undertaking, 
to ſolve any point in learning, or to proſecute 
any deſign propoſed ; freedom from difficulty; 
the quality of being ſoon perluaded tp do or 
believe; compliance without oppoſition; cre- 
dulity without ſufpicion or examination; 
freedom from diſturbance, or from any pain- 
ful ſenſation, Send N 


om any coſt 


ö 


EAST, S. ea, eo, Sax. auſtur, III. eoſt, 
Belg. ozoftate, Ruſſ. iftok, Dalm. off, Teut.] 
the quarter from whenc? the ſun riſes when 

he enters the equinoctial points of aries or 
libra. The nations Ned towards the point 
from whence the ſun riſes. „„ 
E A/S TER, S. [eaſlor, Sax. ier, Belg, 
coſtern, Teut. ] the time when Chriftians cele- 
brate the reſurrection of Chriit from the 
rave, The word uſed to denote this ſeaſon, 
= no relation to this ſolemnity, but took 
its riſe from Faſtre, the name of the Saxon 
deity or goddeſs, whoſe feſtival was cele- 
brated about this time of the year, and after 
its aboliſiment by Chriſtianity the name 
wes retained, and is to this day uſed to ſignify 
the feftival of Chiiſt's ræſurre d ion, as men- 

\ Fioned above. 1 | 
EASTERN, Adj. ſituated, looking, or 
tending towards the eaſt, or that point of the 
Compaſs in which the ſun ri'es. ls 
EASTWARD, Adv. [eaſftzreard, Sax, 
from es/t and qwweard, Sax, wwairth, or wwairths, 
Goth. towards or 2gainſt] towards the eaſt, 


Arm.] to be performed with 


bance or anxiety z believing withoy 
or oppoſition z credulous ; comply; 
from bodily pain; without formal 
gantly negligent. | 


ciple eat, or eaten, from etan; or itgn Goth 
which makes atan or aitan, _ 
etan, Sax, et, 1), preter aat] to deyour or 
conſurhe by the mou h. Figurative, 
rode, or deſtroy, applied to the action of ſome 
corroſive ſubſtance 3 to conſume prodigally ; 
to retract or unſay a thing, when joined to 
word, Neuterly, to go to meal; ot ſecd: 
to take food; to conſume by corroding, 


of being chewed and ſwallowed, 


| „ lows any food; that which corrodes. 
. aTording relaxation from | 


CO 
EA/SY, Adj. [from aſe, wit, Gy, 9 
out fatigue, he 
free from diflue. 
t enquiry 
Ving; free 
ity ; ele- 


To EAT, V. A, Fpreter ate or eat, perti 


umbrance, or difficulty; 


in the preter, 


to cor- 


EA “TABLE, A4j. fit for food, or capable 


EATER, S. a perſon who chews and {wal. 


EA/TING- HOUSE, S. a place where pet. 
ſons may be ſupplied with food ready dreſt. 
FEA/VES, 8. | efeſe, Sax, | the edges of a 
roof which hang over a houſe, | 
To EA/VES-DROP, V. A. to catch whit 
drops from the eaves of a houſe, Figuratively, 
to liſten under the windows of a perſon's 
houſe, in order to diſcover ſecrets, : 
EA VES-DROPPER, S. one who liſtens 
under a perſon's windows, in order to diſcover 
the ſecre:s of a farvily; ©. & 
EBB, S. [ewwflod, Sax. eble, Dan. and Belg, 
e5ba, ebben, Belg. to flow back] the flowing 
back, or reireat of water towards the ſea; a 
ſhrinking of water in a river by the turn of 
its tide. Figutatively, decay; decline; waſte, 
a low condition. | | 
To EBB, V. N. to flow back towards the 
ſea. Figuratively, to decline; todecay; to 
waſte, na TY : 
EBEN, E'BON, or EB/ONY, S. [ebenmn, 
Lat.] in Natural Hiſtory, a kind ot wood, 
brought from the Indies, of a black colour, 
exceedingly hard and heavy, ſuſceptible of a 
ve:y fine poliſh, and on that account uled in 
Mofaic and inlaid works. | 
EBOIN, Adj. made of ebony. 
her hon car,” Yourg, _ 
EBRVETY, S. |cbrietas, Lat.] intoxica- 
tion occaſioned by ſtrong liquors : drunken- 
neſs. „%%% Le ; 
EBRI'OSITY, S. f[ebrirfitas, Lat.] habi- 
rual drunkenneſs, ** That religion which er. 
cuſeth Noah in ſurprizal, will neither acgul 
e-riofity nor ebriety. Brown, __ 
Elk TION „S. [ebullio, Lat.] the ac. 
of boiling with heat, Figuratively, zn . 
eſtine motion of the particles of the boch; 
the commotion, ftruggle, fermentation or el. 
fervelcence occafioned by the mingling tor 
gether any alcaline and acid liquor. 
, ECCENTRIC, oi ECCENTRICAL, Aly 
ſeccenericus, Lat.] departing or deviauing f 
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N or that peint of the compaſs where the ſun 
tiles when in the equiaoGial points. 


ba center; not having the fame c 


ente“. Fi- 
guratively, 


. 
not anſwering the deſign; not tend- 


che end intended. « Fccentric to the 
ends of his maſter.” Brown. Irregular; not 


guratively, 
ing to 
*th any rule, or eſtabliſhed cuſtom. 
cnt TIC v. S. the departing from, 
'the Nate of a thing with a different center; 
** te of a thing with a different center 
re kart excurſion from an employment, 
3 roper ſphere of action; an improper fitu- 
wh In Aſtronomy, applied to the earth, 
te Jitance between the focus and the center 
its elliptic orbit. | | 
cel ESIAYTIC, or ECC LESIASTIC AL, 
Adj, [ecclefiafticus, Lat.] relating or appropri- 
ated to the ſervice of the church, - 
FCCLESIA'STIC, S. a perſon devoted to 
the ſervice of the church; a clergyman, 
EFCCOPRO'TICS, S. [ plural, from ex, and 
ung., Gr. een in Phyſic, medicines 
| rge gently» 3 FR. 
HINA TE, he ECHINATED, Part, 
or Adj. [from ecbinus, Lat.] briſtled Uke a 
kedge-bog 3 ſet with prickles | 
ECHIYNUS, 8. [Lat.] a hedge hog; a 
ſhell-fiſh ſet with prickles. In Botany, the 
prickly head or cover of the ſeed or top of any 
plant, In Architecture, a member or orna- 
ment near the bottom of the Ionic, and other 
capitals, next to the abacus, taking its na ne 
from the roughneſs of its carving, reſembling 
the prickly rind of a cheſnut, or the prickly 
coat of a hedge-hog: it is called ovolo by the 
Italians, and eggs and anchors by Engliſh work - 
men, becauſe carved with anchors, darts, and 
pals, or egg. LD ZION 
ECHO, S. [x, Gr. a ſound] a ſound 
| refleted from a ſolid bady, and by that means 
repeated-to the ear; the place where the re- 
petition of a ſound is produced or heard. 
To ECHO, V. N. to ieſound; to be ſound- 
el back a ſecond time, Actively, to multiply | 
a ſound, e 1 


| of clearing up, or explaining any affair by 
word of mouth. VVT | 
ECLAT, [Fr.] ſplendor ; luſtre; or glory. 
ECLECTIC, Adj. {from exa:y, Gr. to 
choſe] ſelecting; or having a power of chuſ- 
ing or preferring, © Cicero was of the eclectic 
ſect.“ Watts. „ 1 
ECLVPSE, S. [ce Lig, of fu , Or. 
to fail] in Attronomy, a darkening of one of 
tle luminaries, by the interpoſition of ſome 
opake body between it and the eye, or be- 
tween it and the moon. The ſun is eclipſed 
by the moon's intervening between the earth 
ind the ſun, An eclipſe of the moon is When 
the atmoſphere of the earth, being between 
the fun and moon, hinders the light of the 
lun from falling upon and being reflected by 
ide moon z if the light of the ſun is kept off 
em the waole body of the moon, it is a total. 
aufe. if from a part only, it is a partial one. 
A ſtate of darkneſs, or want of Knowledge, 
lied to the mind. 9 N 


\ 


ECCLAIRCI'SSEMENT, S. [Fr.] the a& | 


EDG 


minary. Figuratively, to deſtroy any light; 
to drowa a leſſer light by ſuperior ſplendor ; to 
cloud ; te obſcure; to diſgrace. ** Her huſ- 
band was eclipſed in Ireland.“ Clarend, 
ECLVPTIC, S. [Gr.] in Aſtronomy, a 
line on the ſurface of the ſphere of the world, 
which the ſun deſcribes in its annual reyolu- 
tion, In Geography, a great circle of the 
globe cutting the equator under an angle of 
23 deg. 29 min. It is ſuppoſed to be divided 
into twelve parts, each of which are marked 
with one of the twelve ſigns, and contains the 
ſpace of a month, | | 
 E'CLOGVE, S. [from aiy®-, and x,, 
Gr. a diſcourſe] a paſtoral poem, whoſe ſcenes 
are Confined to a rural life, and whoſe perſon- 
ages are ſhepherds, | 5 
ECPHRA'CTICS, S. [of .exp225ow, Gr. 


EC/STACY, S. [txpaoic, Gr.] any ſudden 
paſſion of the mind, by which the thoughts 
are foc a time abſorbed ; exceſſive joy or rap- 
ture. | 1 


or abſorbed. | | 
ECSTA'TIC, or ECSTA'TICAL, Adj. 
enraptured; or elevated to an ecftaly., 


a covered place wherein horſes are houſed. 


a Circular motion; a whirlwind, 
mariners, implies dead water. 


\ Arbuth, 1 | ä 
EDGE, S. [eege, Sax. aun, Gr.] the ſharp 


ſide of any cutting inſtrument; à narrow part 


mity, border, or outſide of a thing. | 
To EDGE, V. A. to ſharpen, or make an 
inſtrument cut better; to border, or put ſome- 
thing round the extremities of a thing ; to 
exaſperate ; to excite z to put in ſuch a poſi- 


grees their chairs forwards.” Locke. Neu- 
terly, to advance, or move forward againſt 
any obſtacle, or body moving in an oppoſite 


ſlow. I muſt edge upon a point of wind,” 
Dryd, | | 
ED'/GED, Part. ſharp, oppoſed to blunt, 


ornament; a Narrow lace, 
Aa 4 


In Gardening 
rows, 


To ECLTPSE, V. A. to darken any lu- 


to free from obſtructions] ſuch medicines as 
open the veſſels through which the humours 
are to paſs, or which render tough humours 
thin, and thereby promote their diſcharge. 


ECSTA'SIED, Adj. enraptured J elevated; 


E'CURIE, S. Fr. from eg uus, Lat. a horſe] 


ED D, S. [from ed, Sax. backward, cr 

again, and ea, Sax. water] water which is 
beat and returns back again to the place from 
whence it flowed, Figuratively, a Whirlpool; 


ED/DY, Adj. whirling; moving, in a Cit. 
cular manner. Chaff with eddy winds is 
whirPd-around,”” Dryd. Eddy water, among 
 EDEMA'TOSE, S. [onun, Gr.] ſwelling; | 


full of humours, © A ferofity obſtructing the 
glands may be watry, edematoſe, or ſchirrous,” 


ariſing from one which is broader; the extre- 


tion as to make way or give room; to advance oY 
beyond a line, or ſituation. “ Edging by de- 


direction; to go cloſe upon a wind, and ſail 
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ED'/GING, S. ſomething added by way of 


2 
- AT i. 


11 . 
ws of ſhrubs or plants, placed round the London, Lat. 55 deg. 58 min. 5 
| eiiies of a bed, inſtead of borders. [ep welt, | | : hy borch lont ; 
* ED'GELESS, Adj, not fit to cut with; ] EDITION S. [editio, Lat.] the un 
Plugt. | 1 WE tion or impreſſion of à book. e PUdlicg. 
" ED'GEWISE, Adv. with the edge placed F'DITOR, S. one who 


| ein. repares 
in a particular direction. Prepares a 


4 org abt. ; | | | fcript for the preis, and correctg the Many. 
EIDIBLE, Adj. Leda, Lat. to eat] fit to be Jthe proof ſheets while 1 errors of 


ile it is Printing, 


Eaten; fit for food. | To EDUCATE, V. A. F edvicars 3 
© EPICT, S. {edifum, Lot.] a law, or pro- of educe, Lat.] to bring up a en m, lpine 
clamation, enjoining the doing or forbearing [inſtruion to a perion during his 2 to ging 
of ſome ation, +" EDUCATION, $. the er ety, 
* EDIFICA!TION, S. Lede, Lat. a houfe, [perſon in his younger years ty aq, a of 

- and face, to make] improvement; the act of | with learning, and embelliſh his ver hang: 

advancinę a perſon in religion. e conduct with 

E' DIFICE, 8. fædificium, Lat.] a buildiag] To EtDUCE, v. A. Fedico, Lat Tio bi 

or houſe, generally applied to fignify ſome fout; to extraCt ; to bring to light; 22 bring 

large or pompous building, 5 from a ſtete of concealment. 0 dring 

_ E'DIFIER, S. one who improves another} To EDU/LCORATE, v. 4. tlie bt, 
N Lat. ſweet} to ſweeten. _ dim ety, 


: 


by inſtruction. | 3 | 
 ToE'DIFY, V. A. [edißco, Lat.] to build ; | EDULCOR A/TION, S. in "INE . 
to improve by inftrution ; to intiruct, or jſweetening a thing by means of hone A. 
. 6 or ſyrup. In Chemiſtry, the act of ed 
* E/DILE, S. [ædilis, Lat.] the title of an f ing or cleanfing a thing froni its ſalts b P a 
officer among the Romans, who reſembled the quent waſhing in water, * 
city marſhal in London, or a ſurveyor. To EEK, V. A. [eacan, ecan, ican, Sax 
__ F/DINBURGH, S. (city of) the metro-Jadd'or increaſe ; eck, Erſe, eat, Scot.) enz 
polis of the ſhire of its own name, or Mid- | bigger by the addition of anot er piece 1 
Lothian, and of all Scotland. It was for- ſupply any deficiency, ſometimes i 
merly the royal ſeat of its kings and par-] the idea of bungling, or botching ; vſed ail 
liaments, as it is ſtill of the ſupreme courts| the particle owt, ** | 
of jugicature, particularly the court of ſcſhon,F EEL, S. ſel, Six. cal. Dan. and Teut. 2 
conſiſting of fixteen judges, one of Which Belg.] in Natural Hiſtory, a fich of he * 
s ſtiled Lord Preſident; jufticiary court, com- pentine kinga. 
miſſary court, Cc. The northern Scots, its] EFF. Sec EFT. 
antient inhabitants, called it Duened, or Dun-] To EFF ACE, V. A. [- 
eden, i. e. Eden hill, or the hill of the | | 
* Edenj, whom Ptolemy, from miſtake, as piece of carving; to blot out; to deſtioy all | 
ſome think, calls Qttodeni, from Scottodeni, | marks or traces of a thing from the mind, 
In Latin it is called Edinum, Edinodunum, or| EFFELCT, S. [efft&us, Lat.] a conſequence, 
more properly, Edinburgum. It ſtands high; adventage, avail, profit or ſervice, © Chrif 
and among its ſeveral ſtreets is a remark | is become of no .“ Gal. v. 4. The pur- 
able broad one, above half a mile long to the] port, intention, or nieanipg of a diſcourſe, or | 
Nether- bow, with handſome ſtone houſes on} ſpeaking. © They ſpake to her to that FIT | 
each fide; but ſome builaings upon it, called] 2 CHD. xxxiv. 27. In the plural, good, fut. 
the Lucken- booths, and che guard-houſe, very] niture, or moveables. 
much interrupt, if not diſgrace it. At the] To EFFECT, v. A. {efetum, ſupine of 
| Weſt end of this ſtreet is a very ſtrong caſtle, | eficis, Lat.] to bring to pals ; to attempt vith 
br rather citadel, upon a rock, inacceſſible] ſucceſs; to produce as a cauſe, or by the ap- | 
on all fides, but at one avenue opening tv| plication of power. | 
the ſaid fireet 3 and this being ſtoutly forti- | EFFE/CTIBLE, Adj. that which may be | 
fie with cannon and regular works, the produced, done, or pertormed, * Not ef:6- 
| Highlanders in vain attempted it in 1745. | ible upon the ſtricteſt experiment.“ Bacon, 
Here is a garrifon' and governor, in Which! EFFE'CTIVE, Adj: having the power (6 
office was the late general Gueſt at that] produce an effect. Actively, proper for actiog, 
time. 'Alſo a royal palace of hewn ſtone, EFFE!CTIVELY, Adv, with power; pov | 
where King James I. of England was born. erfully; really; entirely, - | 
In this place the repalia, records of ſtate, and] EFFE'CTLESS, Adj. without effect; with-1 
national magazine of arms and ammnaition, | out cauſing any change or alteration by the Y 
are kept, Two wells in the rock plentifully application of power; without producing 200 
ſupply: the garriſon with water. The cuy{ effet. 780 5 
has the two pennies Scots act for the car“ EFFECT OR, S. Lat.] one who produces 
tying on their pubijc works, which they em- any effect; one who is the cauſe of a thing] 
ploy to great advantage. They drive a good} © We commemorate the creation, and pM 
trade, and ſend one member to the Britiſh| worſhip to that infinite Being, who was the 
parliament, It lies 320 miles north from Hector of it.“ Der ham. | 


CE, aer, Fr.] to de. 
ſtroy any painting; to ſpoil the form of an 


f F FEC TUAL, 


---; Mt 


EFF 


EFFE/CTUAL, Adj. e Feckuel, Fr.] pro- 


zucing the object, end, or deſign for which it 
U 

4 Oe CTUALLY, Adv. in ſuch 2 man- 
ner as to produce the end for which it is ap- 


plied. 


ag to paſs; to accompliſh, 

5 b LE/MINACY, 8. . Heminate the 

ating like a Woman 3 ſofcneis or want of 
* 


choſe qualities which diſtinguiſh and become 


s SFFE/MINATE, Adj. [effeminatus, Lat.] 
Joid of the qualities which diſtinguiſh and 
* 40rn the male ſex 3 acting or behaving like 
| x woman; voluptuous or Jux-rious, 
To EFFEM IN ATE, V. A. [effemino, Lat.] 
to make womaniſh. 55 
FFPFEM UN ATI ON, S. the quality or cauſe 
of rendering a perſon womaniſh, 


To EFFERVE'SCE, v. A. [efferzeſco, 


* 
, 


Lat.] to grow warm, or produce heat by ter- 


mentation, or the motion of the particles of 
boch among themſelves, ( Eferveſce, even 


ta flame.” Mead. 


EFFERVE/SCENCE, S. [efferveſco, Lat.] 


2 light ebullition, or briſk inteſtine motion of 
| the particles of liquor, cauſed by the firſt ac- 


tion of heat. In Chemiſtry, an ebullition, | 


or inteſtine motion reſulting from the mix- 
ture of bodies of different natures, which oc- 
cafions heat, or boiling, reſembling that which 
RT OE, EY | 

| EFFICA/CIOUS, Adj. [ efficacis, genitive 


oy of efficax, Lat.] producing the effect or end | 


intended. | | LED | 
EFFICA/CIOUSLY, Adv. in ſuch a men- 
ner as to produce the effect or end intended, 
EFFI CAC V, S. the power of producing 
the end or effect intended. Applied to ſpeech, 
perſuaſion. 5 . 3 
* EFFI'CIENCE, or EFFI/CIENCY,. 8. 
— [efficiens, Lat.] the act of producing effects 
or changes in things or perſons ; agency. 
EFFICIENT), S. [ efficiens, Lat. | a cauſe; 
one that makes or cauſes things to be what 
OE Sn | | 


EFFICIENT, Adj. [efficiens, Lat.] having 

the power to produce or cauſe alteration or 
change in things, either by altering the qua- 
lities, or introducing the new ones. 


blance or repreſentation of any thing drawn, 
Wo 2 or carved. An idea, applied to the 
TT Ys Oe 2 
__ EFFLORE/SCENCE, or EFFLORE'S- 
CENCY, S. [ effloreſcens, Lat.] In Botany, a 
production of flowers. In Natural Hiſtory, an 
excreſcence in form of flowers. In Medicine, 
a breaking out of ſome humours, &c. in the 


 EFFLORE'SCENT, Adj. [efforeſcentis, 
| Eenitive of eforeſcens, Lat.] ſhooting out in 
the ſhape of flowers. In Medicine, appearing 


* pimples or other eruptions on the ſkin, 


To EFEE/CTUATE, v. A. [ofe@uer,Fr.]| 


E Cl 


which flows from ſome principle, | 
EFFLU!VIA, or EFFLUVIUM, S. [Lat.] 
the ſmall particles continually emitted by, er 


flowing from a body, which, though they do 


not ſenſibly decreaſe the body from whence 


they proceed, have perceptible effe&s on the 
lenſes. | | 


EF/FLUX, 8. [effuxus, Lat.] the act of 


flowing out; eftuhon ; ſpreading; or the vi- 
ſible effect of lome cauſe ; that which flows 
from {omethingelſe ; an emanation, 


effluo, Lat.] to flow from ; to move in ſucceſ- 
non. 9 0 e 
EFFLU/XION, S. [effuxum, Lat.] that 
which flows out. 5 
ſpirit to ſpirit.“ Bac. The act vi flowing out. 
By effiuxion and attraction.“ Brown, | 


form to, or making, 
Formation of the univerſe.” Ray. 


_ EF/FORT,'S, LF . Ja ſtruggie x1 


perſon is capable of undertaking any action, 


dor, or a glorious degree ot light. 
 EFFU!LGENTT, Adj. | ef ulgens, Lat 


pour out; to ſpoil. 


generous giving. Figuratively, the thing 


with that precious Fuſian, and I ſhall be 

whiter than ſnow.“' K. Charles. . 
EFFU'SIVE, Adj. pouring out. 
EFT, S. See EFF, [ Sete, Sax. called like- 


places. 


and irregular tide. 


EGG, S. [æg, Sax. eg, Dan. 277, Il, eugh, 


Hiſtory, a part formed in the females of cer- 
tain auimals, which under a ſhell, more or 
leſs ſpherical, includes the young of the ſame 
„ 15 


To EGG, V. A. [ eggian, Sax. eggia, Run. 


to induce a perſon to proſecute an action with 
. | e | 


EG/LANTINE, S. [eſglartier, Fr. be- 


lentier, 


EFFLU/ENCE, S. (efluens, Lat.] that 


To EF/FLUX, V. A. [effluxum, ſupine of 


dome effiuxtions, from 


EFrORMA/TION, S. the act of giving 
© The production and 


laborious 

or vehement endeavour or exertion of power. 
EFFRO/NTERY, S. [ efronterie, Fr.] an 

immodeſt and undaunted boldne!s, by which a 


including the idea of impudence and daring. 
EFFU/LGENCE, S. Sulgen, Lat.] ſplen- 


| | 7 ſhin- 
ing with a ſuperlative degiee ot light or ſplen- 
:::.. WE. 


To EFFU'SE. v. A. [efuſus, Lat.] to 


EFFU/SION, S. eli, Lat.] the act of 
pouring out; ſhedding; the act of uttering 
or pronouncing with fluency ; proſuſion or 


poured out. Purge me with the blood of my 
Redeemer, and I ſhall be clean ; waſh me 


Pwiſe an ever] a ſmall kind of animal, hay- 
ing four feet and a long tail, reſembling the 
lizard, or crocodile, and to be found in watery 


E. G. [for exemp!i gratia, Lat.] for tie 
| | ſake of an example; as for example, See by 
FFETFIGY, S. [efigies, Lat.] the reſem- letter 1 5 ps 1 


EG ER, S. [See EAGER] an impetuous | 


Erſe, aicka, Ruil. wwegtze, Bob.] in Natural 


and Dan. agacer, Fr.] to incite ; to inſtigate; 


— — 
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Artie, Beg. of eb 1 | 
account A N bedee hog, on] EVGHTEENTH 
FP'GOTISM 8. la ifa, F iy © ove. the order of fey [fron eight and 
Lat. 1 S. [egotiſme, Fr. from ego, luce 77 C07 win her! 
aa e committed in writing or oe — rn. the erte - 
| 3 ing too frequent and oſtentati om the firſt; or tui ace of 
an uſe of the pronoun I; t ious Or as ſar as, nine twice as m 
tion of a per fon's ſelf i too frequent men- EVGHTFOLD 1 uch, 
nan 6h elf in writing or converſa- | a8 any oth „Adj. eight times 
os ve moſt violent egotiſm I h. y other number or quanti as much 
with.“ Spec. No. 562 gotiſm I have met] EIGHTH, Adj 2 antity. 
EO LIS T. S. [egorife, Fr. f Goth. ] a werd expreflin eot ha, Sax. abtudin 
LY; one who oft 5 „Fr. from ege, Lat. ja thing ſtands f g the order in hi , 
en yt Tart en repeats ihe word I: a per-|yond 8 SIO the firſt, and 52 ich 
5 eee himſelf too frequently, and | EVGHTIETH 40 1 ert be. che 
"2 &S E'COTL; | : 3 Sax. ] an ordinal „ Adj. [bundiatatiti f 
dee ZE, V. A, to mention one's | ceffion is rem p , 1 ing that a thin yy ful 
. W „ ſuc 
what above the JS, Adje ler dee, Lat. }fome. | EI/GHTSCORE, Adj nn. F 
Na able . worth f 55 yo ordinary run; re- ſcore eight times t 3 from eigbe . one 
as 1 eh W or extraordinary EIGHTY, S Ivan, or 266... ©. nd to 
beth ren or bad ſenſe, but generally Goth. ryn, NG. rg and fy ; of tip ing 
: EGRE'G 5 A. we times ten, hund TY „ten, i. e, eig » 
than 1 Adv. better or worſe being Fade by: mh dak. the ſyllable bind 8 
 predipiou 1 E weody worſe ; abtautebund, nog Err 70 to 120. 4 
e lee led ptige e fg, Aj. [oe = 7 
a place; liberty to go out. 8e NE, Adj. [ . 
| EGRE'SSION, 8 7 „ EET aifne, Fr.] in Law, bc aine, from elt 
ol coming out. % The che Tot the act not alienable; entail 4. 1. r or firſi-bornz | Þ: 
48 ds ML od manner of 1tiving out | ſubje to forfeit ed. „ Eigne, and * | to 
| aPote's Liad es, and the perpetual egreſſion.” cometh after es -_ Nan the ahenation that an 
EGRET, S. a * ETER, Prom; f. 8 | 
Vith red legs. a fou! of the heron kind, other of ws Ng bn atk Sax.] one or | ; 
_ EGRP/TTE, 8 Fr.] 95 each. 4 Siren times e OY j both, or Fi 
$3ddons, worn b ' q; T. an ornament of pic viewed,” Drvd 2 h s either tro. 
"whale hate.” © . the front part of diſtribution to e y, and in fa 
To ETA/CU —_ + 3 | more things, © FT elween two or 
Rias II ns V. A. [ejaculatus, 4 other Reds, off? 5 1 place, or time, 7 de 
| rn n ſhoot. Neuterly, |. EJULA/TLON, 8 [ul PEA | l 
| | EJACULA'TION, S.! prayer. [ry of affect e eee ene pod | 
ee ee eee a 
"plows Nr 28 mporary, ſhort, and cok, Belg. auch, Teut. « , os aut, Goth. 1 
5 EJA/TVLATORY, Adi. f 5 {allo ; beſides. 80 That 1 Dan.] likewiſe; fi 
"oor enpeeted ts {| „Adj. ſuddenly darted of love.“ Prior, Obſ, mY is eke the throne 0 
We eee ſhort, abrupt, or uncon- To n _ 7 poetry. _ 
| To EIE-C T., V. A. eien [Lat] to produc "By We. late ans : 
ei, 15 n Bo n, ſupine of | ©* They 10 fol Joy eee e |-bour, ; 
ü bree. Fipurativel; ee by cart out with To exalt, or improve _ ish.“ Young, | 
1 place 1 8 * or drive from | ſucceſfi ve chanees dae. he oe 1 
: has 3 . ö f 8 4 5 3 0 Irtve away with ſa ; 4 - l JV ents. * he 
| 53 Fs ; fling away, or reject. ropes e more and more , 
| emcling or 185 3 Let } the'aCt of ELA'BORATE, * "A ſ 
3 15 Medieibe x ditehe rom a place or poſlſſion. finithed with ont an b. Le Late] 9 
3 or an emunctory 0 ſtool, formed with pains rden. 8 7 
ö 5 * 5 4057 85 . E 7 MY: | { 
| : ; TER ENT, S. in Law, 2 writ by ner een 3 W in ſuch a man. ö 
1 of an bn Bag eee ef a houſe, or tenant | dil-gence ua ge) cms Koga, At pains and 
| depart. ? 8 e ed and obliged tw) ELA/BOR ATION, S. the improving =} , 
I  EIGH, InterjeRtion, a ſudden expreff — |exaltiog the nature of a thing by u d 
| celight. _ 1 . PDIIOO of | changes and alterations; the rogucing wick | 
| FIGHT, Ad Le Lee. ole. „ and induſtry W 
| „„. Gr.] a| To ELA NC . ſw | 
FFT 
| | ten and cee conſiſting of | To El. A PSE, v N f bo { 
| e nits added together, or of Lak vo lc Bi * FR. | elapſus, of elbe, | 
| R 1 et Hip; or to ſuffer to paſs without | 
| | ©. ROLE. Or AM PLOVEcENT, applied to time. 
| | | © ELASTIC, 


o | 
r ASI, or ELA/STICAL, Ad). Le. 
G..] having the property of returning to its 
- form or ſhape, aſter having loft it by 
8 external force; ſpringing. 3 
LAS Tl. CIT V, S. a property in bodies, 
Ly which they return forcibly, and of their 
4 accord, to the ſame dimenſions or form 
the were of before e e or before 
I having loſt it by that force. 
2 TE. Adj. . from Hero, Lat.] 
duned, puffed up, or haughty, on account of 
ere ELATE. V. A. to puff up, or make 
one proud with praiſe, proſperity, or ſucceſs ; 
to exalt or heighten 3 ©© Truth divinely break- 
ing on his mind—elated his being. Thomſon, 
ELA/TION, S. haughtineſs or pride oc- 
by ſucceſs. | | 
4,90 h, 8. [eiboga, Sax, elleboeg, Belg. 
eblentogen, Teut. albu, Dan.] the joint or 
| bending of the arm next below the ſhoulder, 
Figuratively, any bending or angle. LO, 
To EU/!BOW, V. A. to puſh with the 
- elbow. Figuratively, to ſtruggle for room; 
to encroach upon. Neutzrly, to jut out in 
es. 3 „ | ; 
f OW. ROOM, 8. room to ſtretch out 
the elbows on each fide. Figuratively, free- 
dom from teftraint, or confinement, * Now 
my ſoul hath elboww-room."” Shak 
EL/DER, Adj. [eld, elder, Sax.] one who 
ſurpaſſes another in years; one who is born 
before, or one who ſurvives another. | 
EL/DERS, S. plural, [ealder, Sax. | perſons 
whoſe age gives them a claim to honour and 
teſpet 3 thoſe who are born before others; 
- anceſtors. Among the Jews, the rulers of 
the people, anſwering to the word ſenator 
among the Romans, In the New Teftament, 
ſuch of the clergy, as had ſome authority in 
the church on account of their years. Among 
the Preſbyterians, l-ymen introduced into the 
Firk polity, in ſeſſions, preſbyteries, ' ſynods, 


and aflemblies. SO | 
FELDER, S, in Botany, the empalement of 
its flower is permanent, conſiſting of one leaf 
eut in five parts. It is ranged by Linnæus in the 
3d ſect, of his 5th claſs, The inner bark is by 
| ſome eſteemed good for dropfies ; the leaves 
ere outwardly uſed for the piles and inflam- 


mations, and form an ointment, The flowers 


made into an ointment, uſed outwardly as a 
cooler, The berries are eftcemed cordial, and 
vlefol in hyſteric diforcers, 
ELDERLY, Adj. bearing the marks of 
old age, advanced in years, | | 
 EUDERSHIP, S. a claim founded on being 
born before another; ſeniority, or being born 
before another ; preſbytery, or an aſſembly, 
conhiting of elders, inveſted with ſupreme 
authority in church-government. _ . 
ELDEST, Adj. [the ſuperlative of old, 


E L E 
others in years; born before others; one whs 


has lived or enjoyed any thing longer than 
another, | 


E'LECAMPANE, S. helenium, from in- 
ulæcumpanæ, according to Skinner] in Botany; 
it hath a radiated compound flower, with an 
imbricated empalement, compoſed of looſe 
ſpreading leaves. It is placed by Linneus in 
the ad ſet. of his 19th claſs, | 
To ELE CT, V. A. [elefum, ſupine of 
e/ego, Lat.] to chooſe a perſon for the diſcharge 
of ſome poſt or office; to take in preference of 
others, In Divinity, applied by ſome di- 
vines, to ſignify choice made of ſome perſons 
by the Deity as objects of his favour and 
mercy. 5 8 

ELE CT, Adj. [electus, Lat.] choſen 3 
taken by preferente from other things 
propoſed as objects of choice; choſen to 
ſupply an office or place, but not yet in 
poſſeſſion. The biſhop eee takes the 
oaths.” Ayliffe, Put after the ſubſtantive in 
this ſenſe, _ DT, 


ELECTION, S. [ele&#js, Lat. J the act. of 


chooſing a perſon from other competitors to 


diſcharge any office or employ ; choice, Fi- 


guratively, the power of chooſing; the pri- 
vilege of electing a perſon to diſcharge an 
employ ; the ceremony of a public choofing 
of a perſon to diſcharge an employ. In Divi- 
nity, the ſtate of a perſon who is choſen by 


fit for his mercy, | 

ELE'CTIVE, Agj. exerting the power of 
choice; regulated, beſtowed, or conferred by 
free choice or votes. Oy 


ELE/CTIVELY, Adv. by choice; wick 


preference of one to another. 


choice of an officer; a prince who has a voice 
in the choice of the emperor of Germany. 
dignity, and privilege of an elector. 
ELECTORATE, S. the territory, domi- 
nion, or government of an elector. NR 
ELECTRIC, or ELECTRICAL, Adj. 
having the power of attracting by friction, 


ELEC/TORAL, Adj. having the title, 


or without magnetilm ; produced by an elec- - 


tric body, | | 


ELECTRICITY, S. a virtue or property 


| | in ſome bodies, whereby they will attract 
are inwardly uſed to expel wind, and when 


others when excited by attrition er friction. 
To ELE/CTRIFY, V. A. to communicate 
or endue with the electric virtue. To electriſy 
plus, is to communicate a greater degree of 
the electrie matter to a thing, than it natu- 


which is fully charged with it 

To ELECTRI“SE, V. A. to communicate 
the electrical power to any ſubſtance that has 
it not, or has it to a leſs degree. | 


which is compared thus, old, elder, oldeft 
from eald, caldor, elifle, Sax.] exceeding 


| mecicinal compoſition made to the conſiſtence 
of a conſerve, e 5 | 


EL. 


God as an object worthy of his favour, or 


ELE CT OR, S. one who has a vote in the N 


rally poſſeſſes, To clectriſy minus, is to ex- 
hauſt the electrical matter from a ſubſtance 


ELE'CTUARY, S. [eleczuarium, Lat.] 1 
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E L E 
ELE'GANCE, or ELE/GANCY, S. [ele- 


 gantia, Lat.] a fymmetry of parts which ra- 


ther ſooths then pleaſes, and carries with it 
rather the idea of neatm:ſs than beauty. 
ELEGANT, Adj. [elegars, Lat.] pleaſing, 
or cauſing pleaſure by meaner beauties; neat; 
Nice. ; Si . 

ELE'GANTLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner 
as to pleaſe by neatnefs and exact neſfſs. 

ELE'GIAC, Adj. felegiacus, Lat.] uſed in 
elegies; mournſul ; ſorrowful. 

ELE“G Y, S. [elegus, Lat.] a poem written 


E LI 
niſy; to raiſe the mind with 
lime ideas; to elate, or make 

E'LEVATED, Part. 
ſitusted on high, \ 
| ALI ALI S. [elevat 
of raifing on high. Exaltati ; | 
dignity or preferment, The mib "a 
thoughts to contemplate lofty ang 1 1 
ſubjects, In Aſtronomy and Geograph h 
height of any object above the keen” = 
Architectute „ 4a draught of the princi 1) fide 
or face of a building, called its vprighe, In 


great and ſub 
Nen. di 


on fome mournful ſubject; a poem on any] PerſpeQive, a draught or repreſentation of the 


fudject wrote in a fimple, plantive ſtile, with- 
aut any points or turns; a funeral ſong. 
ELEMENT, S. felementum, Lat.] the firſt 


or conſtituent principle out of which an) 


thing is made; a principle into which any 
thing is reſolved, and which will admit of 
no further reſolution. 


The elements of the, 


whole body of a building, in G | 
| angle which the chaſe of a piece of 90! Hey 
or the axis of its hollow cylinder, makes und 
the plane of the horizon. 5 ; 
ELEVA*®TOR, S. [Lat.] a raiſer or liſter 


u 


Peripatet ict are, fire, water, air, and earth, of | ern, HI. allivn, Run, ef, Belg, 9 Feut.] 


which they imagine all things to be compoſed. 


The Cartefians hold three elements, their 
materia ſubtilis, and two others of a denfer| 


kind. The chemical elements are ſeven, 


bodies,” bi 


fimple; without mixture; having only one 

principle or element for its effence. 
E/LEMY, S. in Pharmacy, improperly call- 

ed a pum, but, in reality, a tranſparent refin, 


_ of a whitiſh colour, intermized with yel- 

 Jowifh particles, very often of the colour and 

_ eonfiſtence of wax. It is ſuppoſed to be pro- 

duced ſrom a tall tree of the olive kind, and 

is brought in flattiſh or cylindrical mafles 
from Ethiopia. JJC 

ELEPHANT, S. Celeg bas, Lat.] in Na- 


tural Hiſtory, the largeſt of all the quadru- 

pede or four-footed animals. 
ELEPHANTYASIS, S. [Pat.] in Medi- 

cine, a fpecies of leproſy, ſo called from cover- 


the hide of an elephant, 


 ELEPHA/NTINE, Adj. fel:phantinus, 


> en ——_—— 


added, 8 5 | 
ELE*'VENTH, Adj. 
enlyfta, ælyſta, Sax. from æn, one, and Man, 


krhoſe of the Peripatetics, to which they add | Sax. remaining, or over and above] an oroina}, 
falt, fulphur, and mercury. Figuratively, the b 
letter of any language; the loweft or firſt 
_ rodirnents or gronnds of any art or ſclence, |} 
To ELEMENT, V. A. to compound of | into ves in the plural; from eilf, Brit, 2% 
elements. In thoſe, faid to be elemenred| Sex. alp, Teut. af, Belg.] a wandering ſpirit, 


expreſſing the next In order beyond the tenth, 


ending in J, in the ſingular, change the f 


frequenting ſolitary places, a fairy; an evil 


_ ELEME/NTAL, Adj. compoſed of, or | ſpirit or devil. 
produced by, ſome of the elements; atiſing 
 $rom ſome firſt principle. | LED 

 ELEME/NFARY. Adj. uncompounded; 


elf] belonging to the elves, or fairies, 
To ELVCIT, V. A. [elicitum, of elicis, 


of labour and art. 


from a ſtate of bare poſlibility to that of real 
exiſtence z brought into act; internally acted; 
exerted by the will, | 


the will into act. 


choſen, 


5 


ſeſſing all thoſe qualities and excellenties, 
which are ſufficient to ſet a thing above 


Ing the fkin with incruftations, like thoſe on | others, and recommend it. 5 
1 85 | ELI'SION, S. [%, Lat.] in Grammar, 


the cutting off a vowel or ſyllable in a word, 


Lat.] pert⸗ining or belonging to an elephant; | as “ in 1b atterpt,” where-e is cut off, be. 
partaking of the qualities of an elephant. wel ; 5 
Likewiſe a title given to certain books among | ſynalzepha, frequently practiſed in Engliſh poe- 
the Romans, which contained an account of | try, and always obferved in Latin verſe, A di- 


cauſe coming betore a vowel z this is called 


the aQions of the emperors, and the Jaws | fon, cutting, dividing, attenuating, or a ſep2- 


made by the ſenate 3 ſuppoſed to be ſo called, 
either from their vaſt ſize, or their being com- 
To E/LEVATE, V. A. [4watus, Lat. of 


* 


„ 


„le, Lat.] to raiſe, aloft, on high, or st af almoſt diſſolved in the menRroum, ande #4 
 Eiftance from the ground z te -exalt or eig. 3. thicker conliſtencs. than 2 dne 


or Adj, raiſed "oy 
i, Lat.] the 29 


ublime | 


ELE/VEN, Adj. [end!ufan, endlfen, _ 


one more than ten; twice five, and one 


[ endlufea, endlefta, 


1 ELF, S. [plural elves ; for moſt noung 


| E/LFISH, Adj. [from elves, the plural of 


Lat.] to firike, find out, or dilcover by dint | 
| ELVCIT, Adj. [elicitus, Lat.] brought 


ELICITA/TION, 8. [elicites, Lat.] in te 
Schools, a deducting er bringing the power of | 


ELIGIBFLITY, s. worthineſs of being 


| ELIGIBLE, Adj. [eligibilic, Lat.] fit tobe 
choſen ; worthy of choice; preferable; poſ- 


ration of parts. An elifion of the air. Bat. 
ELIXIR, S. [alicfr, Arab. an arvfical 
extraction of ſome eſience] a medicine made * 
by ſtrong infuſion, where tbe ingredients are 
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E L O 
unteſſence of any thing; any 
1 rerming fluid or ſubſtance. 
8. CLæle, Sax. alce, Lat.] a large and 
OE. of the ſtag kind. The princi- 
the ſavages of Canada conſiſts 
it of this animal. | 
bing om ele, Sax. elne, Or elle, Belg. 
1 n, Teut. aulne, Fr, alna, Span. 
dre a long meaſure, containing 40 
ichen 16 nails, ur five quarters of a yard. 
The Flemiſh ell contains only three quar- 


ters, or 12 nails, and the French ſix quarters | 


nk SIS, or ELLE'IPSIS, S. delle, 
9 2 deficiency] in Grammar, or Rhetoric, 
ſure by which ſomething left out in a 
ſentence is to be ſupplied by the reader or 
in Geometry, A regular continued 
ene, including a ſpace, which is longer 
jam broad, vulgarly called oval. 1 ve | 
ELLYPTIC, or ELLIPTICAL, Ad). Ay =, 
ie the form of an ellipſis; of an oval form.' 
ELM, 8. [Sax- ein- re, Dan. Ene, Belg. 
prot Fr, alu, Lat.] in Botany, Tournefort 
ages it in the 3d ſect. of his 20th claſs, and 
Linnzus in the 24 ſect. of bis 5th claſs. | 
ELOCUTTION, S. [elocutio, Lat.] the 
power of expreſſing one's ideas with fluency. 
of ſpeech; eloquence 3 the power of expre ſ- 


J words and ſentences to the things or ſenti- 
nts to-be expreſſed.” t.... | 
"ELO'OY, 4 ſeloge, Fr. ev, well, and 
%%, Gr, to ſpeak] praiſe or panegyric be- 
ſtowed on 2 perſon on account of his merit. 
Jo ELONGATE, V. A. | /ongus, Lat.] 
to ſtretch ; to lengthen or draw out, applied ta 
the ſurface or dimenſions of a thing. Neuter- 
y to po farther off from a thing or place, 
ELONGA\TION, S. the act of ſtretching 
vr lengthening; the ſtate of a thing ſtretched. 
In Attronomy, the digreſſion or receſs of a 
planet from the ſun, with reſpe& to an eye 
placed on our earth, Uſed by ſome for the 
difference of motion between the ſwifteſt or 
loveſt of two planets, or the quantity of ſpace 
'vhich the one has gone beyend the other. 
To ELO'PE, V. N. [/oopen, Belg. to run] 
to run away; to break looſe ; to eſcape from 


bulband, | 5 
ELOPEMENT, S. departure, or with- 
Owing from juſt reſtraint, or lawful power, 
In Law, the voluntary departure of a wife 
tom a huſband, who, providing theelopement 
lubſiſts for twelve months, 1s liable to loſe her 
Ger, or jointure. e | 
ELO'WENCE, 8. [eloquentia, Lat.] the 
at of ſpeaking with elegance, ſo as to move 
e alteQions 3 the power of ſpeaking with 


Mency ; 2 figured and elegant ſtile or dition, 


ited to warm the imagination, and move 
te paſſions, | 1 . EN 


ELO'QUENT, AiJj. ſeloguen, Lat.] hav- 


fon or dition ; the chooſing and adapting] 


ly or reſtraint, In Law, to quit or leave a] 


E MA 


| fluency, and in fuch a manner as to move the 


paſſions. | 
ELSE, Pron. [el/es, Sax.] other; one be- 
ſides that Which is mentioned. 5 
ELSE, Adv. otherwiſe; excepting the per- 
ſon or place mentioned. 
ELSET WHERE, Adv. in ſome other place; 
in any other place, *' | 
To ELU'CIDATE, V. A, [elucidates, 
Lat.] to caſt light upon a difficult or intti- 


clear, © To elucidate, a little, the matter.“ 
Boyle, | | , 
ELUCIDAYTION, S. the & of rendering 
a difficult ſubje& plain; an explanation. 
ELUCIDA/TOR, S. a perſon wh 
difficulties ; a commentator. 8 8 
To EL U DE, V. A. ¶eludo, Lat. to eſcape 
by ſtratagem; to avoid any miſchief or danger 


| by artifice; to mock or diſappoint the expec- 


tation by an unforeſeen eſcape. | 
ELU/DIBLE, Adj. poſſible to efcape by 

artifice ; poſſible to be defeated or diſappointed. 
ELU'SION, S. T[eluffo, Lat.] an artifice 

which is concealed from the knowledge of 


another; a fraud. 5 in 5 
ELU'SIVE, Adj. uſing artifice to eſcape 


or avoid. | „ 
ELU'SORY, Adj. fraudulent. : 
To ELU'TRIATE, v. A. [elurriates, of 
elutrio, Lat.] to ftrain. 
blood as it paſſes through the lungs,” Wiſem. 
ELY/SIAN, Adj. [ elyftus, Lat.] pertaining 
to elyſium ; pleaſant ; deliciouſly ſoothiog ; 


| exceedingly delightful. | PE 
ELYSIUM, S. [Lat.] in the Ancient 


Mythology, a place in the lower world, fur- 
niſhed with pleaſant fields, Sc. and ſuppoſed 


to be the receptacle for the ſouls of the de- 


parted, | es 3 
To EMA/CIATE, V. A. [emaciatus, from 
emacio, Lat. ] to make a thing waſte, or grow 
lean, Neuterly, to grow lean ; to Pine; to 
waſte aways © © | 5 
EMACIA/TION, [emaciatus, Lat.] the act 


lean, waſted away, or in a conſumption, 
 E'MANENT, Adj. [emanans, Lat.] iſfu- 
ing or flowing from ſomething elſe. 
EMANA'TION, S. ſemanatio, Lat.] the 
act of proceeding or flowing from ſomething 
elſe ; that which flows from ſubſtance, like 
— . ; | 
ifſuing or flowing from. 5 
To EMA/NCIPATE, v. A. Jemancipa· 
tum, ſupine of emancipo, Lat. ] to ſet ſree from 
ſlavery of any ſort; to reſtore to liberty. 


free; deliverance from ſlavery. 


ſupine of emaſculo, Lat.] to deprive of that 


Ache power of lpeaking with elegance, 


to caſtrate, or geld; to render ſoft, effemi- 
nate, or womaniſh, - | 


cate ſubje& 3 to explain; to clear; to make 


o explains 


% Elutriating the 


of making lean; the ſtate of a perſon grown 


EMANCIPATION, S. the & of ſetting | 
To EMA'SCULATE, v. A. [emaſculatum, 


property which diſtinguiſhes the two ſexes ; 


EMA'S. 


* M 
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K . L k TION 8. t | | 
= 1 a ſoft . | ordination, at the f 
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To EMB. oth. meſſage in an ion} el- ] pPuMp, er for „ 8, the moyeable part ntl 
1 BA/TTLE, V. A wth won ſenſe. |and by the e named likewiſe 1 a qua 
Jo EMB 5 I To EMBO'SS, ſuckr, ye 
in a bay or . Xs A. [from ba It 2 { protuberance] SY, V. A, [from beſ Fr 0 
Ee ay they re drown'd 2 : eiter d or em- tivel % Or unevenneſſes of 'r 0 * protube. 1s n 
adorn; to beau:1 29 4 „A. [embellir, | ork. In . ery, or other | 
e eee. e © 
5 8 BE 5 | 8 e 2 mY are, Ital, | hides thicket from en- 1 
| thing ee e ſcueke it foam NEE 3 22 OS - 2 
mind. ö to the wr any | ſo hard, as to = 4 or run à hound - 
| 5 EM/BERS 8. . . | | m” or | EMBO'SSMENT 15S Knees (well, E borne! 
| 0 . - | 0 2 3 5 v cht zukrt l 
5 10 e beam A 2 uſed in the 0 Ranging ont. In WOT ay 9 £1 
10. hot aſhes, or cind „Sax. aſhes, eynmyria $1 res which ſtand out beyo Faqs or f i® 0 
burnt, $96 305 ee og or coals halt ve to the fight, _ yond the grout af chang 
| tain fire, though not vin ; aſhes which re- in be EMB "TTLE, v A Tg there 
| EM/BER-WEEK 5 le on their ſurface. tle = ans! to incloſe in A * a 
: — days, becauſe . ee Sax. cir-| To 1575 firmeſt fruit embeutled a OY 
ao nope ny ey pn G3 ec ne V9 ok fl 5 
embers, becauſe. it ws a Lake rives it from| To r entrails of an creatpre- . And 
3 war uſodl fa feat ſeaſon for fafling fo Ko EMBRA'CE, v. A. Laa f. 8 
. tune let apart by 05 abr on the head? Hg claſp fondly in the arms ig nll 
n e e OR for publie and n reg ; to make ue . 
e c willingly, © You ent 2 
RE 9 85 pecaliohy nou; f 


accaſions”” Sbak. To admit; MO | ® 
affent to 45 truth, ted. I to receive or | To EM | EMI 
Wpat is there be ms o the mins. rile o ERC R, v. N 
truth,” Lock. | ay not embrace for | vered at. 0, any” vis ; Lemergo, Lat.] 
| 155 d, or de 77 . Ne 
nn ce! 8. a food claſp, or b to rife from preſſed 3 to iſſue zn eee 
EMBRA'CEMENT, 8. the t 1 ignoranc a ſtate of obſc : 67. Procece 3 
cling and fond!y preſſing a perſ act of encir- EMER 5 utity, diſtreſs, or 
ams. Figurativel th on with one's the act GENCE, or | 
> yo e ſtate of a thi | 2 act of » or EMERG 
tained, or encompaſſed b ing con- Vers; riſing from . ENCY, S 
careſſes and endearm y another; conjugal ( 5 the act of riſi any thing whi % i 
EMBRA'CE ents, | 8 curl'y and diſt f ing from a ſ· en C0 
R, 8. the perſc | ſudden | reis; any ate ot ob- 
| _ fondly within his 1 who claſps J de ; an u ere a 
R A/SURE, S 3 : W 7 ed incid | 
the hole or aperture, e i Sade ortification ke from that TOS Forma, Le] 
are pointed, either in caſ gh which Sanden fro! * depreſſes. P overs, conceals, | 
in the parapets of walls emates, batteries, pe joined pe with Hoem 23 or 5 Fd | 
To EMBROC ATE, v. A . 0 occaſion. = en, or : 
to ſprinkle] 90 fab GED [wCgrxw, Gr.) hae] te Phan? 8. dene preſſing, 
medical liquors. 4 y diſeaſed part with th J in Phyſics, the r1 rſs, Lat. of emer 
Wiſeman. To embrocate her arm,” the ſurface of a er of any Aren | 
"EMBROCA!TION Fo fb eggs Bay aer kae, pee tn 
bing any diſeaſed part rv the act of rub- 3 after its har Rive ade 4 
the lotion with LL ith medical liquor; b r an approach t 8 n obſcured b * 
rubbed, ich any diſcaſed part is been eclipſe} or hid he l204/-ob after havkag - 
To EMBROVDER V. 8 : 14 20 — earth, n ee d NG 
to border with ene + A. [broder, Fr ] ip MERY, S. ane 8 of the 
yet, or other ſtuff with ; to adorn filk wel . of che, Gr. t ril, Fr. ſmyrit, Lat 55 
with a needle, either i ornaments, FN ht af an iron ore 2 clean] in Natural Hit. 
* of che ſame 3 ſilver, ftk * airs uſed in Low browniſh * 5 
EMBROIDER Tr eas el, grindin n cleaning and poliſhi: . 
thing with N 8. wine who-work daries to cut 1 2 to tools, gen 
raiſed ne eee or other ornaments 3 re 8 Tees with, a y lapt- | 
| EMBRO / IEP | : OY F which . * Gr. t 8 IEEE 
figures . the enriching 1 | "EME/TIC, or EME/TIC! : n! a re- 
or wrought on a e needle ; figur ae quality oſ | [E/TICAL A | 
euratively, the Moone with a nec yin _ EME/TIC Nr vomits. | 
= fields in ſummer ent colours hk ds 5 as S 2 3 Rh in ſuch a 
To EMBRO/I . | : | To EMVGRATE, \ | 5 
diſturb; to ſet > V. A. | brouiller, Fr ] 2 | of emigro, 2E V. N. [emigr 1 
quarrels ; to in vol ns at variance; 1 85 41 another. to remove from o us, Lat. 
by ee, we in confuſion od eee : EMINENCE. « L 5 my place da 
EMBRYO 5 9 ouble | nentia, Lat. 5 or EMI NEN CY 5 
Or] the firſt ee Ae 8. . | ene — _—_— height TIS: 
is not come to 1 ö al which of a thing. Fig e ſummit, or hi the 
kun, the . _ Þ erfection. 4 1 0 ment; * Figyratively, au agg 8 
or firſt ſprout 9 het of a plant, or 4 Bo- public view 24 r the ſtate of bein n; prefer- 
guratively, 8 4 arlng out of the food e gem degree. PP W notice; A Abs, expoſed ta 
gr ny to e of any thing not 7 35 eee e pure thou eee | 
IEN'/DABLE, Adi. [for magma rl njoy—in eminence,” e body 
capable of bein CE, Adj. [from Bs L ---: {dioals [of gn and ED Par. Loft. 
was.” g made better by us Lat.] eee ence it is uſed fo . N to car- 
EMENDA'TION, 8. le age or al-| fer rank: 4 all che fue er notice, 
at of mak! N, S. [emendatu 33 eye 5 Preſent hi 508 d £0 ſupe» 
king a 133 ndatus Lat. * and ton 15 Im emine p | 
, N e better by Ae EMI N ENT P Shak: - ace both with 
_ tre readin 5 an alt 4 f lon, loft : a 5 art. . N 5 
| EMENDArLOR. 8. by dai: "rpg mate in aired, _—_ » e Lat.] high, 
proves, or renders P 8. [Lat.] KA wh | F - | place, e Or 3 ex- 
or correction: a a thing better by ho im: EMI! £, or merit. on account of 
E 43 2 corr ater by alt "HY EAY /NENT . | | 
 EMF/RALD. © rector. eration | ſuch a LY, Adv. conſpi 
\PBRALD, , e Fr, cer e eee 
tural Hiſto 0, Ital, ſmara 1 3 r. gammorod | EM 1 1 
ve bri TY, a. precio 78 us, Lat. | in N , 4 I'SSARY, Ir 2 | 
ly bright ectous fo in Na. öne font Güt on 8. Fomifſuri 5 
e e .d e sen i e e 
} 


dj. having 


manner | 


attract notice; in a high 


degree. | 


ferret ager 
2:ret agent. In Ana 
Anatomy, that which-emi 
rhich-emits, 19 
| is! 


Waysof a 3 
mixtur pure and beau 2,679 | 
Minu a un, 2nd beautiful green, withe br nd ur; 
; £ : v ot 9 ul green witt 8 or ſends o on 7d 
Nous ſhades Nen . ee and of Nene ad-. EAT ss fox, 8. fe ercfecoty. 
| from the deepeſt to the pr ext rr ene . j 
5s i e eh 5 the act of Pr act 1 
1 4 2 particularly a fl c hrowing N 17 
9 "a fluid, fro 11 
within | 1 


| 
| 
i$ 
/ 
| 


CD CE eee cam. ES — 
- . —— " ” 


_ outwards; to dert; 10 tend forth. 


or diſturbance in the mind; a ſtrong and ve- 
hement ſenſation, or paſſion, excited either 
by a pleaſing or a painful odject. 


Aru — — " 
PEI — — . EAA. = _ — ee a 2 — — — —— 
— * 8 — - —̃ H— — 2 — 

G „ — fg — - * s 


or outmoſt part of a flower, which encom- 
. paſſes the petals, or the foliation of the at- 


Kin or parchment] the writing or entering 
the names. of a jury in a parchment by a 
| ſheriff, 


| tan motion or defire for a day of reſpite, to 
_ conſider of the reſult of a cauſe the con- 
| ference of a Jury in a cauſc mitten to 


Str. to ſprinkle 
5 ſprinkled on a body, to correct ſome ill ſmell, 


_ ® firong affeQion or paſſion; to excite the paſ- 
ſions vehemently. 23 The tempter, all em- 


monder of an empire. 


empery.” Shak. 


ſtreſs, or energy in expreſſion, action, or geſ- 


cibly; full of energy, power, or ſignificaney; : 


EMP 
within outwards ; the expulſion or ejection of | 
the ſeed. 

To E'MIT, V. A, {emrrto, Lat.] to drive 


to iſſue out according to the form preſcribed, 


force] medicines that promote the courſes. 


EMME'T, S. [æmettet, Sax. ] See ANT, | whoſe {kill in medicine de 
EMO'LLIENT, Part. or A+j. ſemolliens, | practice and experiment, 


Lat.] ſofteninę, or rendering pliable. 


_ EMOY/LLIENTS, S. 


and at the ſame time ſoften and ſupple the 
ſolids, 


or advantage. 
EMO/TION, S. [Fr] a violent ſtruggle 


To EMPA'LE, V. A. [empaler, Fr. from 
Palus, Lat. a pale or dle to leniy, incloſe, 
or defend. 


EMPALEMENT, S. in Bo: any, the cup 


tire. See IMPALEMEN TT. 
EMPANNEL, 8. {from panne, Fr. a 


To EMPANNEL, v. A. to ſummon 2 
perſon to ſerve on a jury. 


EMPA'RLANCE, S. [from parle, Fr] i in 


them. 
EMpA-sM. 8. N of era παοτ, 
J in Pharmacy, a power 


To EM PASSION, V. A. to move with 


Faſſion d, thus began.“ Par. Loſt. CY 
EM/PEROR, S. [empereur, Fr, imperator, 
Lat.] an abſolute monarch, or ſupreme com- 


EM/PERY, S. | imperium, Lat. empire, Fr. 
the command of an emperor ; ſovereign com- 
mand; empire. Your . of birth, your 


_ EMPHASIS, | Gr. ] i in Nr a force, | 


ture. In Grammer, a remarkable ſtreſs of 
the voice placed on any word or ſyllable. | 


EMFPHATTIC, or EMPA“ TIC AL, Adj. | 
fercible, ſtrong, friking, or of great energy; 
ſtriking the ght. 


EMPH A/ TIC ALLY, Adv. ſtrongly, for- 


ſpoken with a great ſtreſs of vajce. According 


one, Gr.] bloated; ſwelled ; 


In Law, the territory or extent of land u 

diction or command of an emperor z im 
EMME/NAGOGUES, S. [epupence, Gr, power; ſovereign authority | 5 Imperial 
the monthly courſes, and ay, to drive, or | command over any thing, 


tions of reaſon from the mechanic, 
in Medicine, ſuch | of medicines, or the nature 
| remedies as ſheath the acrimony of humour, fof diſeaſes 3 a quack. 


: ing, or verſed in experiments. 
EMO/LUMENT, S. wa, Lat ] or reſembling a quack, 


profit arißng from an office or employ ; 3 gain, 
ner of a quack, or one who is n 


fe to be Pp lied as a plaſter, 


Boyle. 


E M P 
EMPHYSE/MATOUS, Adi. Thom: 


uh. 
fre 
EMPIRE, S. [Fr, from . . 


nder the j Juriſ. 


or command; 5 


EMPIR IC, 8. [e472 e. Or.] on 


pends purel 
„ without any = 


| Operation 
7 cauſe, and effectz 


EMPFRIC, or EMPVRICAL, Adj. deals 
Belonging to 
EMPIRVCALLY, Adv. after the man- 
bred to phy ſic. | 7 * 
EM'PIRICISM, 8. quackery, 
EMPLAYSTER , 8. lemplaſtrun, Lat. tus 
gg, Or.] in Surgery, a medicine of 2 af, 
glutinous confiſtence, compoſed of ſeveral in- 
gredients, ſpread on paper, Unen, or r leather, 
and apphed externally, 
To EMPLA'STER, V. A. to cover with a 
plaſter, | 
MPLA?STIC, Adj. viſcous ; tina; 


To EMPLEAD, . A. ¶ from Plead] in 
Law, to indict, eule, or prefer a charge 
| againſt, | 

To EMPLOYY, V. A. pls, Fr.] to 
ſet a perſon about a thing; to keep at work ot 
exeiciſe; to uſe as an inſtrument or means, ot 
materials ; to commiſſion, or intruſt with the 
management of an affair; to fill up time with 
ſtudy or undertaking ; 3 to paſs or ſpend 1 in bu⸗ 
ine(s. 
EMPLOYY, S. the object which engiped | 
[the mind, or is the ſubject of action; a pers 

| ſon's trade, buſineſs ; a public office. 
EMPLO/YABLE, Adj. capable of being 
uſed ; fir to be applied or uſed, © Theſe ob- 
jects —ſeem employabie againft this hypotheſis.” 


_ 

EMPLO'YER, S. one who fas a peri 
about any undertaking ; one who les, ot 
cauſes a thing to be uſed, 
EMPLO'YMENT, S. bubnck 3 the ob- 
je of labour or induſtry 3 a perſon's trade, | 
office, or poſt ; an affair intruſted to the ma» · 
nagement of another, | 

To EMPOVSON, V. A. [empoiſmr Fr ] 
to deſtroy by poiſon, venom, or any Seal 
mortal drug; to taint with poiſon. | Figura- 
tively, to deprave the ideas or principles o of 
perſon by 1 advice, or ſeditious counſels, | 

EMPOVFSO NER, S. one who deftroys mo⸗ 
ther by ng 
EMPO/ISONMENT, S. the badi © | 
act of deftroying by poiſon. « Jt were dat | 
gerous for ſecret empaiſonments.' - 0 ; 

EMPORE'TIC, CK. mw lon, 


to e oppoſed eee 20e p. 


{ that which is fold at common 45 


butt to goods, commodities, or merchan- 
U . 


„S. Letrefiev, Or.] a place 
a great city or market-town 
unication with the ſea, and 
trade, 


"EMPORIUM 
of merchand1Ze 5 
which bas COMM 
ries on foreign 1 
To EMPO' VERISH, V, A, Pauvre, Fr. 
to make poor. Figuratively, to tender 
Gil ynfertile or barren. 
: EMPO!VERISH ER, S. the act of exhauſt- 
ne money; the cauſe of poverty. The le(- 
* riches, or fertility, when applied to 
round or vegetables. | , 
: To EMPO'WER, V. A. to give a perſon 
zöthority 10 tranſact bu ſineſs, or carry on any 
kinge Ns | | 2 8 
ang PRESS, S. the wife of an emperor; 
4 female who has the ſovereign comman 
an empire. 3 75 
pk 12, S. [Fr.] an undertak ing which 
+ attended with hazard and danger, and ſhews 
boldneſs, ** Ambuſh'd we lie, and wait the 
bold enprixe.“ Par. Le. Bop | 
EMPTVER, S. one who makes any place 
or thing void by taking out that which was 


EMPTINESS, 8. without having any 
thing in it, applied to ſpace, or veſſels, The 
tate of a thing which has nothing in it, Fi- 
puatively, want of judgment or underſtand- 
ine, incapacity to ſatisfy one's wiſhes or deſires. 
EMPTION, S. [emptio, Lat.] the act of 
Wirt 
EMPTY, Adj. having nothing in it, Void 
of body, applied to ſpace, place, or any veſſel. 
Not poſſeſſing, furniſhed with, or uſing ; de- 
wid. ““ In civility thou ſeem'ſt ſo empty. 
Het. Unſatisfactory; or unable to content 
the dene or expectation; void of judgment 
or underſtanding z void of ſubſtance, ſolidity, 
& ra] exiftence, . : ; 
ToPMPTY, V. A. to exhauſt, drink up, 
take, or pour out whatever is contained in a 
J CEE I. 
To EMPU/RPLE, V. A. to make of a 
purple colour. Empurpl'd with celeſtial 
roſes,” Par. Loft. Ft Ee Re 0d 
To EMPU'ZZLE, V. A. to perplex and 
confound the mind with a difficulty which it 
cannot ſolve or explain, © It hath empuzzled 
the enquiries of other.. Brown, 
EMpVE'MA, 8. [from ey and Tvoy, Gr. pus 
ir matter] in Medicine, a collection of pu- 
lent matter in the cavity of the breaſt, 
mich is diſcharged therein on the burſting of 
lone abſceſs or ulcer in the lungs, or mem- 
Innes that incloſe the breaſt. 
EMPY'REAL, Adj, [epnuzeg, Gr. fiery. 
Arcented by Phillips on the laſt ſyllable] 
formed of ether, or pure and celeſtial fire; 
longing to the higheſt region of heaven. 
IMPYRE'AN, or EMPYRY/UM, S. the 
delt heaven ; the ſtene of the beatific vi- 


© 
ENA 

EMPYREU/MA, S. [:urvevw, Gr. to 
inflame, or kindle] in Chemiftry, uſed when, 
in boiling or diſtilling, any thing burns to the 
bottom of the veſſel, or alembic; a ſmell or 
taſte of burning. In Medicine, the heat re- 
maining upon the declenfion of a fever, 

To EMU/LATE, V. A, [æmulor, Lat.] 
to rival, or propoſe as an object for imitation z 
to imitate with an endeavour to ſurpaſs. Fi- 
guratively, to copy; to reſemble ; to riſe to 
an equality with. | ; _ 

EMULA/TION, S. [ emulatio, Lat.] a 
noble jealouſy between perſons, whereby they 
endeavour to ſurpaſs each other in virtue and 
excellence. | 3 | 

EMU/LATIVE, Adj. inclined to conteſt 
ſuperiority with another, either from a love 
of excellence, or a principle of envy, ep” 

EMULA'TOR, S. [Lat.] ore who en- 
deavours to ſurpaſs another in good qualities; 
one who envies another's ſucceſs, or reputa- 
tion; a rival. - 1 a ppg ERP . 

EMU/LGENT, Part, or Adj. [emulgens, 
Lat.] milking out. Uſed ſubſtantively, in 
Anatomy, applied to thoſe arteries which 
bring the blood to the kidnies, and to thoſe. 
veins which carry what is ſuperfluous to the 
Vena cava. TE nr 5 

EMU/LOUS, Adj. [æmulus, Lat.] rival- 
ling; contending with another for ſuperiority 
in ſame, riches, intereſt, or virtue. 

EMU/LOUSLY, Adv. in the manner of 
a rival, or competitor; with a deſire of ſur- 
paſſing another. 3 | 5 

EMU/LSION, S. [enulſis, Lat.] a ſoft 
liquid medicine, of the colour and conſiſtence 
of milk. BY, Me | 

EMUN”CTORIES, S. [plural, emuncto- 
rium, Lat.] In Medicine and Anatomy, a 
part of the body wherein ſome humour, which 
is uſeleſs, or noxious, is ſeparated and col- 
lected in readineſs for ejection, or expulſion, 

EN, an inſeparable particle at the begin- 
ning of the words derived from the French, 
who borrowed it of the Latin in; hence Werds 
are indifferently wrote with either, as they 
are ſuppoſed to be derived from each of thof. | 
languages. At the end of words, it implies 
the matter 'out of which any thing is made, 
as a wooden bow] ; and is borrowed from the 
Saxon, oo Se „ | 
To ENA'BLE, V. A. 
give power ſu 
thing, ps e 4 
| To ENA'CT, V. A. to do, act, or per- 
form. Enafed wonders with his ſword. 
Shak, To play, or act a character on the 
ſtage. I did ena& Hector.“ Shak, Both 
theſe ſenſes ſeem now obſolete, To make a 
law; to eftabliſh by law. It is enafed in 
the laws of Venice.” - 9hak. 5 * 
ENA“ C TOR, S. one wha forms decrees ; 
one who founds or eſtabliſhes Jaws, 
 ENA/LLAGE, 8. [from , Gr. 


to make able, or 
ficient for the perfermance of a 


on, wherein th ed MAS a4 A * oo, . 
. the pure element of fire or ether 
uluppoſed to exilt. 1 of a | 


* 


to change] in Rhetoric, a figure, wherein 
——_ VE e "+; the: 


ſettle in a place for a time, applied to an army, 


EN C 


the order of words in a ſentence is inverted, 

In Grammar, a figure whereby one part of 
ſpeech, or accident of a word, is put for ano- 
ther, as when a pronoun poſſeflive i is put for a 


relative, or one mood or tenſe of a verb for 
another, 


ENA'MEL, S. a kind of metalline colour, 
by the Latins called encaujium, conſiſting of 
the ſineſt cryſtal glaſs, mace of the beſt kali, 
from Alicant, and ſand vitrified together; to 
which are added tin and lead in equal quanti- 
ties, calcined by a reverberatory fire, beſides 
other metallic or mineral ſubſtances, intended 
to give them the colour required; any thing 
painted with enamel. 

To ENA/MEL, V. A. to paint or adorn a 
thing with amel, or enamel; to lay colours 
upon a body, ſo as to adorn and vary it. 
« Goodlicſt trees appeared with gay enameiled 
colours mixt.“ Par, Le. This uſe of the 
word 13 very elegant, and conveys an idea of 
the beautiful poliſh, as well a as the vivid colour 
of the froit, 

ENA/MELLER, S. one who, paints in 

ensmel. 
ENA“MELLING, 8. the act of applying | 
| enamel of various colours on metals, &c, ei 
ther after the methed of painting, or by the 
lamp, called 1: kewiſe the encautſtic = or en- 
cauſtic painting. 

To ENA -M OUR, v. A. Fön en, Fe. 1n, 
and amcur, Fr. love] to raiſe the aflections or 
love of a perſon; to make a perſon fond. 

ENARTHRO/S 18, S. | from s, and ages, 
Gr. a joint] in Anatomy, a joint wherein a 
round-headed bone enters into a hollow or 
cavity; ſuch is that of the huckle-bone. 

To ENCAC'E, V, A. to four up of con 
fine in a cage. 

To ENCA/MP, v. . tg o piich tents, or 


Actively, to form a regular camp. 

__ ENCA'MPMENT,, S. the act . 
ing or pitcking tents; 2 cp, or tents pitched 
In proper order. WE, | 

To .ENCA/VE, v. A. to conceal or. hide 
as in a cave. Bo but encave yourlel!, and 
mark the fleets,” Shak, 

_ ENCEVNTE, S. [Fr.] an encloſure, or 
ground encloſed with a fortification, A mi: 
litary term, introduced by news writers, but 
not yet naturalized by proper authority. 


1 


To ENCH aN, V. A. [enchainer, Fr.] to 


faſten with a chain. Figuratively, to confine, 
or keep in bondage or confinement. 


-. To ENCHANT, V. A. [encharter, Fr.] ü 
to ſubdue or influence by magic or lorcery z to 


delight irrefiſtibly. 
_ ENCHA'NTER, S. one who practiſes ma- 


ic or other ſpells; one who gelights or pleaſes] 
Freßitibly. 


| ENCHA'/NTINGLY, Adv. in ſuch a man. 
ner as to attract love irreſiſtiblyß. 


ENCHANTMENT, S. magical TURN | 


fluence, or can impart 
light. 


erciſes magic, or ſpells. 


enchas'd with all the hotours of t 


| who beſtows praiſe on another; one who 


| excellencies of another; praiſe ; a panegyric, 


| any thing, 


primary ſenſe, a combat, or fight between tus 


paint each other. 


to meet with proofs, 


or ſpells ; that which has an urebftble in-! 


E NC 


an overpowering te. 
EN'CHA/NTRESS, S. a woman who « 


Fi uratiy | 
man whoſe beauty cannot - reſiſt el. AS 


To ENCHAY/SE, PP hh ht, 
to ſet jewels i In gold, ſilver, of A es Fe 
ly, to adoin. © King Henry's 1 
Shak, A beautiful metaphor he world.“ 
To ENCVRCLE, V. A, [from Crele] ty 


ſurround, encompaſs, or incloſe in a tip 
circle, 507 


ENCLI“TIcs, 8. increek and Lati 
mar, certain particles or ſyllables; 
words, which when united ſeem to 
one word, and on that account 
throw back the accent'upon the for 
lable, as ge in Lat, decuſce; ye in 

To ENCLO' SE, V. A. Ll 


inC ram 
Joined tg 
form but 
remove of 
egoing (yl. 
Gr, bt, 
enclos, Fr.] to 
part or ſurrou nd common ground by a 


V a fence; 
to ſurround or encompaſs on all ſides, f 


ENCLOYSER, S. one who encloſe; orparty. 
off any parcel of common round by pal 


es or 
other fences; any thing in which another is 
inc loſed. 


ENCLO'SURE, S. the act of encom 
common ground with a fence; the aPropria- 
tion of things which have been common ; the 


ſpace contained within any fence, or limits; 
ground incloſed, 


ENCO/MIAST, S. [epmayicncy, Cr] oe 


paſſin ng 


ſpeaks in praiſe of another, 
ENCOMIMA'STIC, or ENCOMIA/STI. 
CAL, Ad}, containing, or beſtowing praiſe, 
ENCO'MIUM, S. Leu po, Gr.) an al- 
vantageous repreſentation of the virtues and 


To ENCOMPASS, V. A. to encloſe ; to 
ſurround on all ſides; to ſhutin ; to go ou | 

ENCORE, Adv. Fr. pronounced owe: 
core] again ; over again, A word uſed at 
public ſhews, to teſtify the higheſt approba- 
tion, and to defire the perſon to repeat the pat. 

ENCOU/NTER, 8. [encontre, Fr.] in in 


perſons only, Figuratively, a battle or at · 
teck, wherein enemies ruſh with violence 
Eager and warm cone - 
| verfation, relating either to love or anger, 
{© In the inftant of our encounter, after ve 
had ſpoken the prologue. of our r comedy,” 
Sbak, 

To ENCOU/NTER, v. A. togo to meet 
co meet face to face; 00 attack an enemy} 
We are encounter 
with clear evidences.” Wir iiotſ, Jo oppoſe | 
or engage with; to meet by accident r 
chance, I am moſt fortunate thus to. 
counter you. Shak, _ | 
ENCOUNTERER, S. an edem/ or nt | 
goniſt in War. Figuratively, an adrer 2s 


opponent. with re(goct to opinioah , . 5 


END 

RAGE, V. A. [pronounced 
: bh Nee F r. to animate, or 
n ly exhort to a practice; to animate, 
weren! the ſpirit and courage of a perſon to 
or ſup ak and accompliſh an affair ; to coun- 
i underts to ſupply with authority; or con- 

wer « This the judicious Hooker entou- 
— me to ſay,” Locke. jncit 

NCOU'RAGEMENT, S. an incitement 
= action, or practice. Figuratively, fa- 
your; countenance; ſupport. 


erſon to do a thing; one who favours or 


intenanc? to a perſon, or an under- : | 
Rnd 55 | exertion of power to perform any thing. 


ub ENCRO/ACH, V.N. to invade the 
nde and property of another; to advance gra- 
dually and by ſtealth to that which a perſon 
„ CR O'ACHER; S. one who gradually 
ſeizes upon the poſſeſſions of another, 
 ENCRO/ACHMENT, S. in law, an un- 
lawful treſpaſs upon a man's grounds, or the 
ict of encloſing the ground of another to one's 
own uſe; extortion, or the inſiſting upon pay- 
| ment of more than is due; a gradual ſeizure 
and leſſening o: the rights and privileges of 
ther, 3 | 
70 ENCU'MBER, V. A. [encumberer, Fr.] 
toloadz to hinder or clog, by any weight, 
ſtom action, or from the free uſe of one's 
limbs. Figuratively, to embarraſs and diſtract 
the mind by variety of difficulties; to load 
vith, or bring to great difficulties by debts, 
ENCU/MBRANCE, S. any thing which 
1; troubleſome by its weight; an uſeleſs addi- 
tion and burthen ; a burthen upon an eftate ; 
that which abates from the profits of an 
eſtate; generally applied to debts and mort- 
ages. N 5 
; INCYCLOPE/DI A, or ENCYCLOPEF/- 
DY, S. [cyxuxnoradua, Gr.] the circle of 
the ſciences : applied by the Greeks to the 
leren liberal arts, and all the ſciences, TV 
ENCYS/TED, Adj. [xvgis, Gr.] encloſed 


row their name from a bag in which they are 
V 

END, 8. ende, Belg, Teut. Dan. and III.] 
tie extremity of any thing, which is extended 
in length; the laſt period or moment of time; 
the concluſion, or laſt part, applied to action 
or writing, A final determination z conclu- 
fin of a debate; death 3 the cauſe of a per- 
ſon's death.“ Either of you to be the othec's 
nd.” Shak, A piece or fragment. Odd 
ad.“ Shak. Design; purpoſe; intention; 
the objeCt of a perſon's defigne and actions. 
An nd, is uſed inſtead of on end, and ſignifies 
upright, perpendicular, or ere, His hair 
Rands an end.“ Moſt an end, is uſed for com- 
monly, or at the concluſion of. a thing. Sl»ve 


Wh ſtill moſs an end, turns me to ſhame,” 


ENCOU/RAGER, S. one wha incites a | cauſes love; the ſtate 


* 


ö 


END 

| undertaking ; to deſtroy, or put to death, 
Neuterly, to come to a concluſion ; to ceaſe ; 
{to conclude; to terminate, 
To ENDA'MAGE, V. A, to prejudice ; 
to leſſen the value of a ching; to affect with 
loſs ; to ſpoil, miſcief, or do harm. 

To ENDA“NGER, v. A. to expoſe to 
danger, riſque, or hazard. | 


To ENDE'AR, v. A. to make dear, or 
beloved. DD | 


which is beloved. | 
ENDEAVOUR, S. an attempt, trial, or 


To ENDEAVOUR, V. A. to exert power 


in order to gain ſome end; to make an at- 


tempt; to try, 5 | | 

ENDE"AVOURER, S. one who exerts 
power to attain ſome end ; one who attempts 
or tries to do any thing | 


END EC AON, S. [e, dena, eleven, and 
yori, Gr. a corner] a figure having eleven 


n | 55 | 
A ENDF/MIAL, ENDE'MIC, or ENDE!. 
MICAL, Adj. [e and due, Gr. the com- 


mon people] pecyliar to a country. Applied 


in medicine to a diſeaſe peculiar to a Certain 
ee ant Feeling ones, RE ER 
To ENDVUTE, v. A. to draw u 
poſe, or relate, applied to hiſtorx. 
ENDIVE, S. Fr. inlybum, Lat.] in Bo- 
tany, a ſpecies of ſuccory. YT | 
END/LESS, Adj. . Sax.] with- 


out coming to a concluſion. Without bounds, 
applied to extent, or ſpace. 


applied to action. Continual, or eternal, ap- 


Without ceaſing, 


Plied to time, 1 * 
ENDLESSLV, Adv. withont ceaſing; 


without limits. 


ENDLESSN ESS, S. want of bounds or 
limits, applied to time, or e 
_ END/LONG, Adj. with the end or point 
foremoſt ; in a ſtraight line.“ Then 


END/MOST, | Adj. farther off 3 at the 
fartheſt end, Eos 1 


one's name on the back of a bill of exchange, 
or promiſſory note, in order to pay it away, 


negociate it, or to diſcharge the perſon who 


pays it from any future claim on account of it. 
ENDORSE/MENT, S. in Commerce, the 
act of writing one's name on the back of a 


bill of exchange, to fignify that the contents 7 


are received, or to direct it to be paid to a per- 
ſon mentioned. BE | 


To END/OW, V. A. [endoudirier, Fr, ir- 


doto, Lat.] to give a portion to a perſon; to 


aſſign or alienate any eſtate or ſum of money 


to the ſupport or maintenance of any charity, 


or any alms-houſe. Die and endoxw an 


bed, v. A. to perfect, or nich an 


\ 


alms-houſe, or a cat,” Pope. To enrich.or 
adorn with any natural excellence, = 
o | _ENDO/Ws 


ENDE*ARMENT, 8. any thing which 
of a perſon or thing 
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| : ſpur- 
ring, at full ſpeed, ran endlong on. Dryg, 7 
na bag, Encyfted tumours, in Anatomy, bor- 


To ENDO/RSE, v. A. [endeſſer, Fr. der. 
ſum, Lat. the back] in Commerce, to write 


end * " 
IIs, > \ 
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 ENDO'WMENT, S. wealth beſtowed on 
a perſon, or devoted to any particular ule the 
ſetting apart or ſecuring a ſum of money for 
the perpetual ſupport of a vicar, or alms-houſe; 
the gifts of nature, | | LS 
To ENDUE, V. A. [induo, Lat.] to ſup- 
ply or furniſh with internal gifts, virtues, or 
excellencies. Endue them with thy holy 
ſpirit,” Commen Prayer, To give us a por- 
tion or dowry. * God hath endued me with 
an excellent dowry.” Gen. 
ENDU/R ANCE, S. continuance; laſting- 
neſs; the act of ſupporting or bearing troubles 
without complaint, or dejection. Their 
fortitude was moſt admirable in their patience 

and endurance of all toils.” Temple. | 


þ 


To ENDU/RE, V. A. [endurer, Fr. duro,| 


Lat.] to ſuffer, undergo, bear, or ſupport. 
Neuterly, to laſt, remain, or continue; to 
bear patiently or without reſentment. *© How 
can I endure to ſee the deſtruction.“” Eber, 
_ - ENDO'RER, S. one that hath ſtrength to 
ſupport any fatigue or hardſhip; one who is 
- unaffeted with any hardſhip. | 5 
END/ WISE, Adv. on end; 
perpendicular. 3 . 
ENEMY, S. [enemi, Fr. nemio, Ital, ini- 
micus, Lat.] one who is of an oppoſite ſide in 
war; one who oppoſes the intereſt or welfare 
of another 3 one who has a ſtrong diſlike to a 
perſon or thing. In Divinity, the foe of man- 
kind; the devil. Defend us from the dan- 
ger of the enemy. Common Prayer. 
ENERGE'TIC, Adj. [ess Yer, Gr.] 


acting ſo as to perform or produce. Actively, 


operative, or workin 
energetic. Grew, 1 Br 
ENERGY, S. [es, Gr.] power in the 
| abftraQ, or conſidered without being exerted, 
or brought into action; power, force, or ef- 
ficacy. Action, ſtrength, or force of expreſ- 
ſion, applied to language. „ 
To ENERVATE, V. A. [enervatus, of 
95 ener vo, Lat. Ito weaken; to deprive of ſtrength; 
to render effeminate. „ 
' __ ENERVA'TTION, S. the act of weaken- 
ing or rendering effeminate; the ſtate of a 
perſon or thing whoſe ſtrength is leſſened, 
To ENERVE, V. A. [enervo, Lat.] vo 
| weaken; to leſſen force or ſtrength; to render 
effeminate. Such object hath the pow'r 
to ſoften and tame ſevereſt temper—£] nerve, 
and with voluptuaus hope diſſolve.“ Par, 


g& A being eternally 


| To ENFE/EBLE, 
prive of ſtrength, | 21 
To ENFE'OQF, V. A. [| feoffamatum, low 
inveſt with any title or poſ- 


V. A. to weaken, or de- 


Lat.] in Law, to 
ſieſſion. „ 8 
ENFEOFMENT, S. in Law, the act 
whereby a perſon is inveſted with any dignity 
vr poſſeſſion; the inſtrument or deed by which 
one is inveſted with poſſeſſions. : 


tion. of things diſpoſed as it w 
line: hence in architecture 
doors, windows, or  buildin 
tribution that they may all be ſe 
line, or by looking trait forwar 
applied to thoſe. trenches, &c, which 
ed in a right line, and. ma 
ed by the cannon length 
rection of a- line, and rendere 


non ſweep a right line, 
d"'enfilade, a height fro 


upright, or 
. | compulſion, oppoſed to clue ih. t Thy 


-|exigence. *© The leiſure 


E N G 


ere in a tn 
„an enfilade of 
88, 18 ſuch a dif. 
en in a direg ; 
ds. In war, 

are rang. 
Or ſcour. 
u the di- 
d deſeneeleſt. 
herein the Cans 
A poſt or command 


m whence 
{weep a*whole line at once. 8 


To ENFILA' DE, V. A. to 
in a right line. The avenu 
dy the 1 177 cannon.” 
To ENFO'RCE, V. A, fen orcer, Fr.) + 
give ſtrength to; to Ben to 3 
ſtrength, violence, or force, “ 4; ſtone 
enforced ſrom the old Aſſyrian ſlings. Shak 
To animate ; to incite to action; to urge an 
argument ſtrongly ; to compel to do a thi 
againſt one's will 3 to preſs with a charge or 
accuſation. * If he invite vs there enferce 
him with his envy to the people. Shak. 


INFO/RCEDLY, Adv. by violenoe, ot 


y be [wept 
Wiſe, or 1 


A battery d'enfflade, is that v 


pierce or ſweep 
es Were enfiladed 
Exped. ty Carthay, 


do'ſt it enforcedly.” Shak, _ 
ENFO/RCEMENT, S, [from « 
act o? violence; force offered 
A ſanction, or that which 
to laws; an evidence, — or confirmation ; 
a motive of conviction; a preſſing, occaſion, ke 


and enforcement 
the time. Shak, SE of 


ENFO/RCER,S. one whocauſes any thing 
by force, firength, or violence. e 
To ENFR A'NCHISE, v. A. [from fran - 
chiſe] to incorporate a perſon into a bady po- 
litic; to admit to the privileges of a freeman ; 
to free from ſlavery ; to free or releaſe from 
cuſtody; to naturalize or adopt a foreign 
word, „ "Dheſe words have begn enfrancbiſed 
among us,” Mattis. . 

ENFRA/NCHISEMENT, S. the act of in- 
corporating a perſon into any ſociety or body | 
politic; a releaſe from impriſonment or 
— 5 

To ENGA/GE, V. A. | engager, Fr.] to 
give as a ſecurity for, or be liable to make 
good, a debt; to ſtake or hazard, © Thoſe | 
that engaged their lives for them. Had. To 
bind a perſon by any obligation to eſpouſethe | 
cauſe of a party; to bring into a party; to 
embark or take part in an affair; to employ 
one's ſelf in an attempt; to unite by ſome at- 
traction or amiable quality, © This hum 
nity and good nature engages. every body to 
him.“ Spe&?, No. 106, To encounter; i0 | 
fight. FFC. 5 

"ENGAGEMENT, 8. the act of giving 
ſecurity, or making. a petſon liable to dif- 
charge a debt; an obligation by promile, ap- 
pointment, or contract; affection or adhe- 


erte] an 
ed; compulſioo. 
Ives force, applied 


[ 


ENFILA/DE, 8, Fr.] a ſeries or 


collec- | 


bester. 
_ i003 


| rence to any party; employment of 


JJ (T nr. eb 


- Wh. I a 


— 
CY 


EN G 


conflict, or battle; a ſtrong mo- 


Hon 1 inducement, or obligation. 
5 ENO A'RRISON, V. A. to protect or 


| dy a garriſon. © Neptune with a 
Ge ard doth engarriſon her ſtrongly 5 
170 ENCEND ERK, V. A. [engendre, Fr.] 
deget between different ſexes, Figuratively, 
to 4 or produce : to excite z to cauſe; to 
bring forth. © Vice engenders ſhame, and 


folly broods o er grief. Prior, Neuterly, to; 


, cauſed or produced. 5 2 
be CINE, 8. [engin, Fr, ingegno, Ital. 
from ingenium, Lat.] a compound inſtrument 


conſiſting of a complication of mechanic pow 


ers, ſuch as wheels, ſcrews, levers, &c, unit- 


ed, and conſpiring together to effect the ſame 
J: a military machine; an inſtrument for 


end 0 a 0 . : | 
caſting water (0 great heights, 1n order to ex- 
\ ; ; 


giere, Ital.] one who makes or works at en- 
gines; an officer in the army, whoſe employ 
j to inſpe& the works, attacks, deſenices, Te. 
to point and diſcharge the great artillery. I 
EN'GINERY, S. the art of managing ar- 
tillery ; artillery, or ordnance. 


To ENGIRD, V. A. [preter and part. 


paſſive, engirt| to ſurround, or compals. 
« My body round engirt with miſery.” Shak. | 

ENG/LAND, S. [pronounced Ingland, ſo 
ealled from the Angles, who ſettled in theſe 
parts in the year 449, and were ſituated on the 
continent between the Saxons and Jutes] the 
dame given to that part of out iſland, ſouth 
of the Tweed, though ſometimes extended ſo 
as to include the whole iſland of Great Bri- 
uin. Whether we conſider the extenſive- 
neſs of its commerce; the fertillity of its ſoil ; 
the improvements it has made in manntac- 
tutes and arts ; the ſurpriſing works of ge- 
yius performed by its natives; the number of 
its inhabitants; the admirableneſs of its con- 
ſtitution, which takes in the advantages of all 
the forms of government, without any of their 
inconveniencies; the character it has borne 
for military feats abroad, and exact diſtribu- 
lion of juſtice at home; the liberty it gives to 
ener) individual of performing the rites of 
religion without compulſion, and of forming 
them after their own inclination, without the 
leaſt reſtraint: If we conſider the progreſs it 
has made both in the ciences and polite arts; 
that it can boaſt a Newton at the head of the 
philofophic tribe; a Locke at the head of its 
metaphyſicians; that a Wren, a Jones, and a 

iblon were its architects; a Kneller, a Jer- 


Vas, a Pine are among its painters; a Strange, | 


a Grigniop, and a Vertue were its engravers ; 
that a Shakeſpear has been its dramatic writer; 
2 Mikon its epic poet; a Pope has been ce- 
lebrated among the cultivators of its poetry; 
a Stanley, Boyce, and Purcel, were its mu- 
licians 3 a Harvey, a Sydenham, a Mead, a 


Share its phyficisns; a Flamſtead; Hslley, 


g il fires. | : « . | 
"ENGINF/ER, 8. [engineur, Fr. inge 


1 


X 
— 


| 


E NH 
Stillingfleet, Bingham, Bull, and Warburton, 
fits divines: If then we conſiderstheſe only, 


and at the ſame time remark it has always 
been a ſcourge of tyrants, and a bulwark to 
the liberties of Europe, we muſt confeſs, that 
this ſpot ſcems highly favoured by Providence, 
and. worthy of the character it has always 
borne among foreigners, who at the ſame time 
as they praiſe, muſt wiſh to have been its 
natives. 3 8 5 
ENGLISH, Adj. [ Engliſc, Sax. ] belong- 
ing to England. Subſtantively, the language 
ſpoken by the people of Eggland; the natives 
of England. Ne = 
To ENGLU/T, V. A. [englouter, Fr.] to 
ſwallow up. © Erpluts and ſwallows other 
forrows.” Shak, To glut; to pamper, © Being 
once englutted with vanity.” Aſcham. EE 
To ENGRA/FT, V. A. ſpreffier, Fr, 
greffien, Belg. ] in Gardening, to take a ſhoot 
from one tree, and inſert it into another, in 


ſuch a manner, as both ſhall unite, and grow 
together. | | FO | 


ENGRA'/FTING, S. in Gardening, the 
act of taking a ſhoot from one tree, and inſert- 
ing it into the ſtock of another, in ſuch a 
manner as both ſhall unite, grow together, and 
bear fruit. _ V 1 

To ENGRA'IL, V. A. [from prele, Fr, 
hail} in Heraldry, to repreſent a thing with its 
edges ragged or notched circularly, as if 
ſomething had fallen on and broken it: it 
difters from indented, becauſe the edges are 
in that in a ftraight line, but in this ſemicir- 
cular, V e 5 
| To ENGRALIN, V. A. to dye deep; to 
dye in the grain. 5 VÜV’ T 

To ENGRA'VE, V. A. [engraver, Fr.] 
to cut copper, iron other metals, or ſtone, ſo 
as to repreſent figures thereon. Figuratively, 
to make a deep impreſſion on the mind, 

ENGRA&4/VER, S. one who cuts figures on 
metals, marble, or ſtones, _ 5 

ENGRA'VING, S. the act or art of cut- 
ting metals or precious ſtones with a tool cal- 
led the graver, in order to repreſeat figures our 
other ornaments thereon, _ DOS 

To ENGRO'/SS, V. A. [profſir, Fr.] to ſeize 
upon the whole of any thing; to purchaſe or 
buy up any commodi:y in o:der to ſell it again 
at an advanced price, In Law, to copy writ- 
ings, 1n a large hand, on parchment. | 

ENGRO'SSER, S. he who purchaſes large 


quantities of any commodity, in order to ſell 


it at a high price; one who ſeizes or appro- 
priates the whole of any thing to himſelf, 
EN GROꝰSSMENT, S. an exorbitant ace 
quiſition; the act of encroaching or leizing 
upon the whole of any thing. 
To ENHANCE, V. A. ¶bauſſer, enbau- 

ſer, Fr. inanxe, inanxare, Ital.] to raiſe the 
value or price of a thing; to heighten the 

eſteem or degree of any quality. . 


and Bradley its aſtronomers; a Tillocſon, 


ENHANCEMENT, S. increaſe of efte:m, 
of value, or of degree. 
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ENIGMA, S. [ enigma, Lat, aye, Gr.] | 


a propoſition delivered in obſcure, remote, and |1 


ambiguous terms, in order to puzzle or exer- | faſtened to each other, 
5 and deſolation.“ 


. * 


ciſe the wit. | | 
ENIGMA/TICAL, Adj. of the nature of 


an enigma obſcurely, darkly, or ambiguovuſly |puratively, to inſpire with new vi Nr 
expreſſed; obſcurely or imperfeAly conceived |animate; to make fpright] 


ENO 

To ENLUNK, v. A. to join l .. 
n like manher = the les of Rm ; 
1 E, l; 3 are 

Silit. to with 
To ENLI/'VEN, V. A. to make alive, Ft. 


sout; to 
Vor 8a); to tive 


or apprebended. By adherence or dark en- a thing a gay and chearful appearance, 


igmatical knowledge.“ Hammond. 


To ENJOUN, V. A. pronounced erjire, tion, or communicates action, 
with i long, from enjoindre, Fr.] to order: iti to a perſon or thing. 
implies ſomething more authoritative than di. 


ENLVVENER, S. that which gives mo. 


ſpirit, or Vigour, 
EN/MITY, S. [from enemy, 


as If nei, 


reci, ſomewhat leſs than command, and includes | inimititia, Lat. ] à diſpoſition of ming which 


the idea of ſuperjority in the perſon requiring| excites a perſon to contradict 


any thing to be done. 


or authority, 
EN IOINMENT, S. the order of a perſon 
of ſuperior rank and authority. 1 
To ENJOY/Y, V. A. [ jouir, enjouir, Fr.] 
to feel a flow of joy in the fruition of a thing; 
to obtain poſſeſſion of it; to gladden, to delight, 
uſed with the reciprocal pronouns, himſelf, &c. 
| Neuterly, to be in fruition, or poſſeſſion; to 
live apply. „ 
© ENJOYYER, S. one who has a thing in 
| his poſieffion 5 one who makes uſe of or re- 
ceives ſatisfaction from the conſciouſneſs of 
nſing or poſſeſſing a thing. 
"© ENJO/YMENT, S. pleaſure arifing from 
poſſeſſion or fruition; poſſeſſion, uſe, or fru- 
EET : | 
To ENKI/NDLE, V. A. to ſet on fire; to 
znflame ; to rouſe or inflame the paſſions, | 
To ENLARGE, V. A. to make greater 
zin quantity, dimenſions, quality, or appear- 
ance. Figuratively, to mike a thing appear 


greater than it is by repreſentation or diſcourſe z | 


to magnify; to extend the capacity of the 
mind; to be very minute in a deſcription, or 
_ copious in ſpeaking on a ſubjeR ; to tree from 
_ confinement or reſtraint, Neuterly, to expa- 
tiate, or ſpeak much on any fubjeft, 
_ "'ENLA*/RGEMENT, S. encreafe of di- 
menſion, quality, or degree; releaſe from con- 
finement ; a repreſentation of a thing beyond 
what it really is; a magnifying deſcription; 
a minute, Jong, and copious diſcourſe on a ſub- 
Jet. © He concluded with an enlargement 
upon the vices.” Claren. 5 
ENLA/RGER, S. one who encreaſes any 
thing; one who magnifies a thing in diſ- 
courſe. JJ 
To ENLVGHT, V. A. to communicate 
light or knowledge, Wi:r—enlights the pre- 
ſent, and ſhall warm the laſt.“ Pope' _ 
To ENLVGHTEN, V. A. to ſupply with 
light, Figuratively, to ſupply with know. 


| legge not before acquired, and ſufficient to clear 


up ſome difficulty, which was previouſly in- 
explicable; to chear, or gladden; to ſupph) 
with a great perfection of fight 


* 


' ENLYGHTENER, S. one that gives licht. 


intereſts, inclinations, or ſentiment; 
ENJOINER, S. a perſon who gives di- of irreconcileable oppoſition ; malic 
rections, including the idea of ſuperior rank, 


exalt, or elevate. 


and oppoſe the 
3 a ſtate 
3 

ENNE AG ON, S. [from , nine, and 
via, Gr.] a corner or angle] a figure hain 
nine angles. ö 
ENNE/ATICAL, Adj. [from enza, Gr 

nine] belonging to nine, In Medicine, wh 
neatical days, are every ninth day of a ficknef: 
and enneat ical years, eyery ninth year of a pete 
„ „„ Ia Ad LD 
To ENNO/BLE, V. A. [ennolir, Fr.] to 
raiſe a perſon to a higher rank, or from be- 
ing a commoner to be a peer, Figuratively 
to communicate worth ; to dignify z to riſe, 
ENNO/BLEMENT, S. the aft of riſing 
to the degree of a peer or nobleman ; a quz- 
lity which dignifieg and exalts our nature; ele- 
vation, exaltation, dignity, | 


ENO/RMITY, S. [from enermau] à de. 


ſparture from any rule or ſtandard ; an itreau - 


larity; a corruptioh, In the plural, uſed for 
great crimes, or ſuch as ſhew a great degree 
of villainy and guilt, „ 


* 


« Wild above rule or art, enormous bliſs,” 
Par, Loft. Exceedingly wicked; exceeding 


the ideas of diſlike, horror, or wonder.“ A 
form enormous. Pope, | 


ond meaſure. 


' ENO'RMOUSNESS, S. exceſs of guilt or | 


wickedneſs, 


| ENOU/GH, Adj. [pronounced enuff, from 


genogh, genog, Sax. ganab Goth, geroeg, Belg | 
genug, Teur.] ſufficient ; that which vill 


anſwer any purpoſe, with, or deſign, * Room 


obſerved, that though other ad jecties at 
placed in Engliſh before their {ubſtantives, 


voted. j 


yet this always follows it, as in the ſentenct | 


to anſwer a perſon's expectations or wiſhes 3 


ties. | 


= * 1 o F 
_ Figuratively, an inſtructor. 
| ES. crabs J T f . 


** 


ENOꝶ RM Obs, [enormis, Lat. of e and 
norma, Lat. a rule or line] irregular ; not 
confined to any ſtated rule; without refiraint, | 


the common bulk, applied to fize, including | 


ENO RMO USLV, Adv. prodigiouſly ; de- 


enough for their herd.“ Locke, It ſhould be 


ENOVU/GH, S. that which is ſufficient | 


a quantity anſwerable to any deſign, et Pe | 
portionable to a perſon's qualities and bil. 


ENOU'GH, Adv, in fach 2 mant "on 


DD ⁵ð OA AAR 


E N R 


ye content or ſatisfaction. When uſed after | 
f liective, it denotes a diminution, or that 
” Yo is not perfectly ſo, and is uſed to ex- 
: n gest indifference, or light. The ſong 
. well enugb; i. e. not ſo well as it ought 
| hs or as it might be expected. When re- 
ated, it is uſed as an interjection, implying 
- that there is already more than a ſufficiency, 
and that a perſon is defired to deteſt. Hence- 
forth I'll bear effliction, till it do cry itſelf — 
enough, enough ! 7 Shak. | | 
ENO/'W, Adj. by plural of enough, ac- 
cording to Johnſon | a ſufficient number. In 
this number It is uſed before its ſubſtantive, 
but in the fingular after it. | 5 
EN PA/SSANT, Adv. [Fr,] by the 


4 ENRA/GE, V. A. [enrager, Fr.] to 
put perſon in a violent paſſion of anger, 


To ENR 1 the flag or ſtandard of a regiment ; a ſignal to 


d 


| "To ENRA'P, V. A. to tranſport to a great 
degree of ecſtacy, or enthuſiaſm. ; Nor hath 
he been ſo enrapt in thoſe ſtudies, as to ne- 
glect the polite arts.” Mart. Scrib, _ 
To ENRA'PTURE, V. A. to tranſport 
and affect with the higheſt degree of delight 


PFF NE 8 
To ENRA/VISH, V. A.. to throw into 
an ecſtacy z or to affect with the moſt exalted 
degree of joy. © A ſight thereof ſo much 
„„ 

Jo ENR CH, V. A, to give riches or 
money to a perſon. Figuratively, to make fat 
or render fruitful, applied to ground. To 


adorn, or improve the mind with new ideas of | 


knowledge, © Enrich his own underſtanding 
with any certain truths,” Raleigh 
ENRICHMENT, S. an augmentation or 
encreaſe of wealth,' Amplification or im- 
- provement, applied to ſoil, books, or to un- 

derftanding, 5 

To ENRVDGE, V. A. to form with long 
eminences or ridges. Wav'd like the en- 
ridged fea.” Shak = * 

To ENRUNG, V. A. to bind round; to 
ſurround as with a ring; beautifully applied 
by Kat. * Ivy ſo enrings the barky fingers 
ofthe em „ 

To ENRV/PEN, V. A. to make ripe or 
mature.“ The ſummer—how it enripened 


| the year.“ Donne. 5 | | 
To ENRO'BE, V. A. to dreſs, or adorn 
= dreſs, * She Mall be looſe err oh d. | 


To ENROL, V. A, [enroller, Fr.] 


enter in a lit, or roil; to record, or commit 
to vriting, | „„ | 
ENRO/LLER, S. a perſon who writes ano- 
the:'s name in a „ | 
 ENRO'LLMENT, S. a writing in which 


10 thing is recorded; the act of regiſter. 
Ing. OT», 5 


To EX RO OT, v. A. to fix by the tobt. 


\guratiyely, to faſten, or implant deeply, * 


£ 9D - 136 


ENS, S. [Lat.] in Metaphyfics, any thing 
which the mind apprehends, and of which it 
affirms, denies, proves, or diſproves ; ſome- 
thing that 1s, or exiſts, ſome way further 
thin barely in conception; that to which 
there are real attributes belonging; or that 
which has a reality not only out of the intel- 
lect, but like wiſe in itſelf. Ens rationis, 
that which depends wholly on the mind, or 
which exiſts only in the imagination, In 
Chemiſtry, the moſt efficscious part of any 
natural mixt body, containing or comprehend- 
ing all its qualities or virtues in a ſmall com- 

als. | | | 
{ To ENSE'AR, V. A. to rub, deprive of 
feeling, or ſtop bleeding with a red hot iron; 
ro cauteriſe, a | 


To ENSHRINE, v. A. to preſerve in a 


ſacred or hallowed place. 


aſſemble; a mark, or badge of diſtinction and 


authority, The officer among the foot who 


carries the flag, or enfign, _ 


ENSIGN-BEARER, S. the perſon who : 


carries the flag or enſign. | | 
To ENSLA'VE, V. A. to deprive of li- 


berty. Figuratively, to betray to another as 


o 


ENSLA/VEMENT, S. the ſtate of a Nlave, 
Figuratively, a ſtate of mean and ſordid obe- 
dience to the violence of any paſſion or appe- 


kite, | 5 
g ENSLA'VER, S. one who deprives of li- 
erty, 3 5 
To ENSU'E, V, A. [enſuivre, Fr. ] to fol- 
low; to purſue; to practiſe for a continuance. 
*© Seek peace, and enſue it. To 
ENTA/BLATURE, 
MENT, S. [Fr.] in Architecture, that part 
of an order of a column, which is over the 


capital, and comprehends the architrave, frize 


and cornice. 


ENTA'IL, S. [railkr, Fr. to cut, frdum 
| fa /iatum, low Lat.] ir 
tailed, i. e. abridged and limited to certain 


in Law, a fee eſtate en- 


conditions, at the will of the granter, or 
donor, „ 8 


To ENTA'IL, v. A. in Law, to ſettl the 
deſcent of an eftate, ſo that it cannot be be- 


queathed, at pleaſure, by a perſon who ſuc- 
ceeds to it; to fix unalienadly on any perſon 
ein 


To ENT AME, v. A. to tame; to con- 


quer, or ſubdue. Entame my ſpirits to your 


to! worſhip,” Spas. 


To ENTA'NGLE, V. A. from tang, Sax, 


a twig,] to enſnare, or involve in ſomething 
which is not eaſily got clear from, as briars; 


and not eaſily extracted from, as a niet; to 


twiſt or knot in ſuch a perpiexed manner, as 
cannot be eaſily unravelled. 


Figuratively, to 


perplex or contuſe with difficulties ; to enſaare 
by captious qeſtions; to diſtract with a va- 
riety of affairs, which a perſon cannot eaſily 

Oe ny fre: 


B4 


E/NSIGN, S. | enfigne, Fr, infene, Lat.] 


or ENTA'BLE- 
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tion by which a perſon goes into a place. 


ENT 


free himſelf from; to encreaſe the difficulties 
of a work or underiaking. | 
ENTANGLEMENT, S. that which in- 
volves a thing in intricacies, or With ſuch 
things as are not eaſily got rid of; the con- 
fuſed ſtate of thread, which requires great pa- 
tience to> unravel or undo; an obſcurity, 
difficulty, or enſnaring argument, which in- 
volves the mind with confuſion and perplexi-. 
ty. | 
6 ENTANGLER, S. one that enſnares, or 
involves in difficulties and perplexities. 
To ENV/TER, V. A. [entrer, Fr. intro, 
Lat.] to make one's appearance, or go into 
any place. In Commerce, to ſet down, or 
Vite any article in a book; to give notice at 
the cuſtom- houſe, and pay the duties for the 
import or export of any commodity; to begin 
or engage in, uſed with or or «pon. | 
EN/TERING, S. an avenue by which a 
perſon may go into a place; the act or mo- 


To ENTERLA/C E, V. A. | entrelafſer, Fr.] 
to interweave; to intermix. A cloſe arbour 
of trees; whoſe branches ſo lovingly enterlaced| 
-.. exck ores,” one. 
ENTERO/CELE, S. [Lat. from evreeo» 
inteſtine or inward, and xndn, Gr. a tumor] 
in Medicine, a rupture, wherein the inteſ- 
tines, and particularly the ilium, fall into the 

_ groin, | „ 3 
4 ENTERO'LOGY, S. [evrego, an inteſ. 
tine, and Noe, Gr. a diſcourſe] a treatiſe on 
the bowels, or an anatomical deſcription of 
all the internal parts. 5 
 ENTERO'MPHALUS, S. [from evreeo», 
2 gut, and opanc;, Gr, the navel] a diſor- 
der, wherein the inteſtines having fallen out 
of their place, occaſion a tumor in the navel, - 
ENTERPRISE, S. [Fr.] an undertaking 
attended with hazard and danger. | 
TO ENTERPRISE, V. A. to attempt; 
to undertake, or to try to perform. 
ENTERPRUYSER, S. one who underakes 

or engages himſelf in important, dangerous, 
and hazardous defigns, 5 5 
TO ENTERTA'IN, V. A. [entretenir, 
Fr.] to communicate improvement, or em- 
ploy a perſon's time in agreeable diſcourſe; 
to treat at table; to receive hoſpitably; to 
retain or keep-a perſon as a ſervant. To re- 
ſerve or conceive, applied to the mind. To 
pleaſe, amuſe, or give pleaſure, | 5 
ENTERTALNER, S. one who keeps 
others as ſervants; he that treats others with 
food, or at his table; he that amuſes; diverts, 
and communicates pleaſure. _ | 
ENTERTAINMENT, S. a converſation, 
wherein time is ſpent agreeably ; a feaſt, hoſ- 
pitable reception. The ſtate of being hired 
or in pay, applied to ſoldiers and ſervants. 
- Amuſement, or diverſion; a farce, a low 
ſpecies of comedy, or a pantomime, | 
To ENTHRO/NE, V. A. to place on a 


tively, to inveſt with the e 
of a king. | 


ſtrong but vain perſuafi 
guided or inſpired in an 
by immediate impulſes 


ang expreſs things both exalted 
ing. 


vainly imagines he is immediat 
by God; one of a warm imagina 
lent paſſions ;. alſo one of an el 
or exalted ideas. | 


| having all its parts; full, firm; fixed; ſo- 


ENT 


ignity or authority 
EN THUY/SIASM, S. [er9u7\s 


csg, Or.] à 
2 
on that a perſon is 
extraordinary manner 
and operations of the 


Holy Ghoſt ; an extraordinary emotion 64 ſa 
vation of the foul, which warms an q ” _ 
the imagination, and enables j 18 dt 


t to conceive 
and ſorpril. 


ENTHUVSIAST, S. in Divinit 


Y, one who 
ely inſpjreq 
tion, Or vio. 
evated fancy, 


ExTHUA STI. 
but vainly perſuaded of 


ENTHUSIA/STIC, or ENTH 
CAL, Adj. ſtrongly, 
receiving extraordinary communication from 
the Deity; violent in any cauſe: of e 
fancy ene nt f 7 * * 
EN'THYMEME, S. [from «& in 
guueg, Gr. the mind] in Logic, an argument 
conſiſting only of two propoſitions, f. e. an 
antecedent and conſequent, Or an argument 
wherein the major js ſuppreſſed or underſiooe 
and only the minor and conſequence pro- 
duced, 5 2 
To ENTI CE, V. A. to ſeduce, allore, or 
draw by blandiſhments or hope to ſomething 


bad. | 

ENTICEMENT, S. che act or practice 
of drawing or alluring a perſon to do ill; be 
alluring means by which a perſon is drawn to 
commit ſomething ill. 1 
ENTVCER, S. one that allures to ill. 
_ ENTICINGLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner 
as to charm or allure. 
ENTVRE, Adj. [entier, Fr. integer, Lat.] 
whole; undivided; unbroken; complete; 


and 


lid. Entire and ſure the monarch's rule 
muſt prove. Prior | 
_ ENTVRELY, Adv. wholly ; wi 
ception, reſerve, or abatement. 
ENTVRENESS, S. the ſta 
which has all its parts 
To ENTVTLE, V. A. ſentitulen Fr.] to 
grace a perſon with a title of honour; to call 
by a particular name; to give a claim or right; 
to ſuperſcribez to make uſe of the name of 
a perſon or thing as a ſanction. How ready 
zeal for party is to enitle Chriſtianity to their 
deſigns.” Locke, To grant as claimed by a 
title. © This is to entitle God's care how and 
what we pleaſe,” Luce, | 
EN'TITY, S. [entitas, low Lat.] the be- 
ing or rather actual exiſtence of any thinking 
thing; à particular collection of qualities 
which conſtitute the ſpecies or nature of 3 


thout ex- 


te of a thing 


thing, 5 25 | mY l A 
To ENTO/MB, V. A. to ſhut up in: WW & 
tomb. „ 5 ts 


ENTRAVLS, S. {has no ſingular, entrailes, | 


' throne or the ſeat of a ſovereign, Figura- 


Fr, eget, Gr,] the inteſtines, puth, or = 


E N u 


id parts of an animal. Figuratively, the 


jnmwolt parts of a cave, den, the earth, or a 
county» , 
America. Locke, f 


EN TRANCE, 8. [entrant, Fr.] the paſ- 
ſage ot avenue by which a perſon may go into 
| * e. Figuratively, the power, act, or li- 

L going in; the beginning or firſt ru- 
rt of a ſcience or art, Beginning, ap- 
plied to time. | | 5 

To ENTRA'NCE, V. A. [of tranſe, Fr. | 
to reduce to ſuch a ſtate that the ſoul ſeems 
de abſent from the body, while the latter 

fe no apparent ſigns of life; to hurry away, 
or exalt to ſuch a pitch of extacy, as to be in- 
ſenſible to external objects. LIEN | 

To ENTRAP, V. A. [ entraper, Fr.] to 
catch in a trap, Or ſnare, Figuratively, to be- 
[ray or ſubject infidiouſly to dangers and dif- 
beulties; to take advantege of. 3 To en- 
trap thee in thy words.“ Ecclus. viii. 1 1. 

To ENTRE AT, V. A. pronounced 
| enrcet; from traiter, Fr.] to aſ with humili- 
ty and earneſtneſs; to treat or uſe well or ill; 
to make 2 petition or requeſt for a perſon in 

an humble manner. Entreat for him. 


Shak, NE PR 2 5 

ENTRE/AT V, S. [in the plural entreaties, 
nouns ending in y in the fingular making ies 
in the plural] a requeſt made for ſome favour 
in an humble manner. 5 

EVT RV, S. [from enter; entrée, Fr.] 
the paſſage by which a perſon goes into a 
houſe; the act of going in. In law, the tak- 
ing poſſeſſion of an eſtate, In Commerce, the 
act of writing or regiſtering an article in a 
book. Double entry, is the entering an article 
on different ſides in different accounts. A 
poblie or ſolemn proceſſion to a place. 
To ENVE'LOP, V. A. [enveloper, Fr.] 
to inwrap; to cover, or encloſe in a covering. 
Figuratively to ſurround, or hide from the 

"ENVELOPE, 8. [Fr] a wrapper; a co- 
ver; an outward Caſe of a letter, &c. © No 
letter with an envelope. Savift. vel 

To EN VENOM, V. A. to mix with poi- 
fon; to make poiſonous. „ 
EN VIER, S. one who is affected with 
pref at the proſperity of another. 

ENVTOUSLVY, Adv. in ſuch a manner as 
to ſhew diſpleaſure or ill will, on account of 
the happineſs or excellence of another. 

To ENVYRON, V. A. [environer, Fr.] 
to ſurround; to encompaſs. Figuratively, to 
hem in, or ſurround in a hoſtile manner; to 
encloſe; to inveſt, | 
ENVI'RONS, 8. [Fr.] the neighbour- 
pk places fituated round about any town 
„C ; 

To ENU'MERATE, v. A. | enumeratus, 
of numero, Lat.] to reckon up or count over 
ſingly and diſtinQly ; to give a minute account 
of all the cireumſtances of a thing. | 


« Long hid in the dark entrails of | 


the a& of numbering or counting over ſingly 
and diſtinctly; a minute detail, 
ENUNCIA'TION, S. [enunciatio, Lat.] 2 


ſimple expreſſion or declaration ef a thing, 


either in affirmative or negative words, with - 
out any application called by the ſckhoolmen, 
the ſecond operation of the mind, which they 
enumerate thus; apprehenſion, enugciation, 
reaſoning ; from whence it ſeems to be equi- 


valent to judgment. A declaration proclama- 


tion or public atteſtation. 


ENU/NCIATIVE, Adj. declarative, ex-. 


preſſing either affirmatively or negatively. 
ENU*NCLIATIVELY, Adj. declarative- 
ly. SPE | Skies 4297 | 
ENVOY,S. [of envoyer, Fr, to ſend] 2 
public miniſter ſent by once prince to another, 


lomething inferior to an ambaſſador; a meſ- 


ſenger. 


To BN'vv, v. M. freie, Fr. invidere, 
Lat.] to grieve at the excellencies, proſperity, 


or happine(s of another; to hate another for 


excellence, proſperity or happineſs; to grudge. 


EN/VY, S. [from the verb] that pain 


which ariſes in the mind from obſerving the 


proſperity of thoſe, eſpecially with whom a 


perſon has had a rivalſhip; anger and diſplea- 


ſure at ſeeing another poſſeſſed of any good we 
want, | 9 8 | | N 


To ENWO MB, v. A. to conceive, or 
bear in the womb, : | 
the winds, and ¹ν ,, Gr. gates] a hollow 
ball of metal, with a narrow pipe, which 


| when filled with water, and placed overa fire, 
ejects vapours of ſteam, with a prodigious noiſe 


and force. 


EPA'CT, S. [rau, Gr.] in Chronology, 
a number, whereby is noted the exceſs of the 
common ſolar above the lunar year, and there- 
by may be found out the age of the moon eve- 


ry day of the year, Sc. 


EPAU/LE, S. [ Fr.] in Fortification, the 


ſhoulder of the baſtion, or the an 
the face and flank, 


_ EPAU/LEMENT,'sr EPAULMENT, S. 
from epaule, Fr. ſhoulder] in Fortification, = 
ſidework of earth haſtily thrown up, of bags 


filled with ſand, or of gabions, faſcines, &c, 


|with earth, to cover the men or cannon.z 


placed . 


likewiſe a demibaſtion or little Rank 
at the point of a horn or crownwork. 


a letter or ſyllable in the middle of a word. 


Ge. a day] a fever which terminates in one 
day. In Natural Hiſtory, an inſect which 


lives only a ſingle day. In Botany, Much 


flowers as open and expand themſelves at 


ſun- riſe, and” ſhut and wither at ſun-ſet- 
ting | | 


ENUMER &TION, 8. las, La 


In aſtronomy, a table calculated to fhew the 
e preſent 


EO “LIPILE, S. [ Zolus, the pagan god of 


gle made by 


| EPE/NTHESIS, S. | emsvebeors, Gr. an in- 
ſertion] in Grammar, the adding or inſerting 


EPHE/MERA, S. [Gr. of «þ and niet, 


EPHE'MERIS, S. [:01pzzc, Cf. J a jout- 


| nal, or account of a perſon's daily tranſactions. 
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us two ends brought before, which hung down 


came over the two ſhoulders were two large 
precious ſtones, on each of which were engrav- 


ehe prieſt's breaſt was a ſquare ornament called 
the breaſt- plate, ſet with twelve precious ſtones, 
on each of which was engraven the name of a 
different tribe. 


do ſpeak] narrative, or conſiſting of relation, 


ſiſts in action. An Epic poem, is an heroic 


— 


Priſing manner. 


man. The word is uſed at preſent, for an in- 
dolent, effeminate, and voluptuous perſon, 
ho only conſults his private and particular 
Paleaſure. a ns ol 1 


EpICUREAN, Adj. luxurious in eating 
the ſentiments, doctrine, or tenets of Epi- 


pP eaſures. . : 


__ "E'PICURE, S. [eicureus, Lat.] a perſon 


center is in the circumference of a greater 


kcnucle. 


EPL 


prefent Rate of the heavens or the places of from, ex and Inuog, Gr. the WL | 
158 1 | which affects. a great 1 hal of people] tha 


e planets at noon, 


» £ 


 EPHE'MERIST, S. an aſtronomer, or one | ſame time, applied to diſeaſes, 
whole knowledge of the places of the. planets | the plague, 


goes not flow from his own obſervations, but 


is entirely taken from an ephemeris ; a word |cle or ſcarf-ſkin. 


of reproach. | , 
"EPHEMERON, 8. See EPHEMERA. 
© E/PHOD, S. [JON Heb. ] an ornament, 

or kind of girdle, worn by the Jewiſh- prieſts 

when they attended at the temple; it was 


brought from behind the neck over the two or little tongue, ſerving as a lid 0 


ſhoulders, and then hanging down before, was 
croſſed upon the ſtomach, and thence carried 
round the waiſt twice, like a girdle, having 


to the ground. That of the high prieſt was 


embroidered with blue, purple, crimſon, twiſt- 
ed cotton, and gold. Upon that part which 


* 


ed the names of fix tribes; where it croſſed 


That of the other prieſts con- 

fiſted of linen only, 1 
E/PIC, Adj. [epicus, Lat, from emw, Gr. 

in oppoſition to dramatic, or that which con- 


poem, or diſcourſe delivered in verſe, invented 


with art to form the manners, by inſtruction, . 


diſguiſed under the allegory of an important 
action, in a probable, entertaining, and ſur- 


* 


abandoned, or given wholly to luxury. 
EPICUY REAN, 8. | epicureus, Lat.] a 
diſciple of Epicurus, who held that pleature 
was the ſummum bonum, or chief good of 


and drinking; contributing to luxury. 
EPIC U- RISM, S. [See EPICUREAN] 


curus. Figuratively, luxury in eating. Vo- 
luptuouſneſs; ſenſual enjoyments, or groſs 


" EPICY'CLE, S. I from emi and nuxaer, Or. 
2 circle,] in Aſtronomy, a little circle, whoſe 


which being carried along with it, is called its 
Aeferent. I his js aſcribed by antient philoſo- 
phers to all planets, excepting the fun. 


EPICYCLO/ID, S. Leni and xurnes, al. 


circle, and 116, Gr. a ferm or ſhape] in Geo- 
metry, a curve generated by the revolution 
of a point of the circumference of a circle 
along the convex, or concave, part of another 


its covering the derma, or true 
ſenſible, and has neither 


ric, a ſhort and ſententious exclamation, fre- 


lof God.” 


1 


People at t 
and chen 
EPIDER'MIS, S. in Anatomy, the Ay 
It receives its name fon 
0 Kin, is in. 
ang e i, Arteries, nor 
EPIGLOT”TIS, S. in Anat» 5 
moveable cartilage, in form of a le of by 
U 
for the rima, or cleft of the larinx 5 *. 
tis. 3 455 | ” 
EPVGRAM, S. | ep:gramma, Lat, : 
in Poetry, a ſhort poem, ſuſceptible Gal 
of ſubjects, and ending with a lively, juſt, ang 
unexpected thought. 4 
EPIGRAMMA'TIC, or EPIGRAMM A. 
TICAL, Adj. [epigranimaticus, Lat.] havin 
the.nature or properties of an epigram ; heal 


ing in, or writing epigrams. | 
one who writes epigrams, i 2 VV. 
E/PILEPSY, S. [from Eh, Gr 

to ſeize: hold on a perſon} in Medicine 1 
convulſion either of the whole body or ſome | 
of its parts, attended with a loſs of ſenſe and 
underſtanding, and returning from time to 
time in fits and paroxyſms. The Engliſh call 
it the falling- ſickneſs, becauſe perſons generally 
fall down when afflicted with it, | 
E/PILEPTIC, Adj. affected with an epi 
lepſy, or the falling ſicking; convulſed. 

_ F/PILOGUE, S. [epilogus, Lat, from 
eri2eyw, Gr. to ſay after] a poem or ſpeech 

pronounced after a play. | Fr 
__ EPINY!/CTIS, 3. Gr.] in Surye- 
ry, a ſore at the corner of the eye, of the big- 
neſs of a lupin, of a duſky red, and ſometimes 
of a livid or pale colour, attended with great 
inflammation or pain, diſcharging at firſt a ſanies 
of bloody matter. n 
__ EPVPHANY, S. Le ri pat, Gr.] a church 
feſtival, celebrated on the twelfth day after 
Chriſtmas, in commemoration of our Saviour's 
being manifeſted to the Gentile world, by the 
appearance of a miraculous blazing ftar, er 
meteor, which directed the magi to the place 
where he was born. 368 


© EPIPHONE/MA, S. Gr, in Rheto- 


quently added after a narrative, or relation of 
any thing remarkable, containing an uſeful 
and ſpirited reflection on the ſubject to which 
it is ſubjoined ; fuch is that of St. Pail. 
O the depth of the wiſdom and knowledge 
EPI'PHORA, S. [Gr.] in Medicine, an 
inflammation, or rather a defluxion of rbeum 
into the eyes. „ 
EPIPAY/SIS, S. [from em and qua, Gr, 
to grow | in Anatomy, a leſſer bone, adhering 
cr growing to another by ſimple contiguit) 


EPIDE-MIIC, or EPIDE'MICAL, Adj. 


| EPIPLO'E, S. [Gr.] in Rhetoric, 258. 


EPO 


EQV 


Iich one ſtriking circumſtance is added] by the priefls ſtanding ſtill before the altar. 
j 2 = er, ſo as to heighten it gradually to] As this wag called the end of the ſong or ode, 
0 


the end of the ſentence, e. g. He not on-|and finiſhed the ſinging, in proceſs of time, it 


| ſpared his enemies, but continued them in was applied to any conclufive ſong or ode; 
J 


employment 3 not only continued, but advan 
ced them.“ | 


his odes, the epedes. 


| FPI/SCOPACY, S. [epiſcopatus, Lat.] the EPOPEEE, S. [Fr. r, a verſe, and wow, 


government of the church by biſhops. | 


Gr. to make] the hiſtory, action, or fable, 


EPISCOPAL, Adj [epiſcopalis, Lat, ] be- | which makes the ſubject of an epic poem. 


onging to, or veſted in a biſhop. 


FpISCOPATE, S. [epiſcopatus, Lat. ] the Medicine, applied to drying, aſtringent reme- 


| dies, proper to harden, cicatriſe and incarnate 
_ * p/PISODE, S. Ie ,˖,j,g. Gr.] a ſeparate | wounds, | | 


government of a biſhop z or biſhopric. 


EPULO'TIC, Adj. Ii S., Gr.] in 


incident, ſtory, ox action, which an hiſtorian E'QUABLE, Adj. [ 2quabilis,, Lat.] even; 


or poet inſerts and connects with his principa 


riety of events, 


Il {alike 3 confiſtent with itſelf, 


I aftion, to furniſh the work with a greater ya-| EQ ABLY, Adv. [ uniformly ; in the ſame 


proportion, 


 EPISO/DIC, or EPISO/DICAL, Adj, con- | E'QUAL, Adj. [2qualis, Lat.] reſembling, 


epiſode 3 (welled with unneceſſary incidents, 
or epiſodes, which are not connected with the 


applied generally to the letters of the antients 
und particularly thoſe of the inſpired wri- terms. . 5 
ters; moderns making uſe only of the worde EQUAL, 8. one neither inferior, nor ſu- 


later. | 3 
EPISTOLARY, Adj. relating, ſuitable to 

er tranſlated by letters. „ : 

EPITAPH, S. [from en, upon, and ra 


608. Or. a monument or ſepulchre] an inſcrip- 


tion on a tomb, or grave ſtone. 5 
EPITHALAMIUM, I. [ from £7; upon 


compliment wrote on the marriage of a perſon 


FP pITHEM, S. [erifnua, Gr.] in Phar- proportion.“ To egua 
macy, a kind of fomentation or remedy of aſthan it is“ Digty. 


. RP 
ſpirituous or aromatic kind, applied externally] EQU ALITY. S. likeneſs with reſpe& to 
to the regions of the heart, liver, Cc. to 


tained in, or partaking of, the nature of an for alike another in bulk, excellence, or any | 
ether quality, which admits a compariſon ; fit, 

| Proper, or adequate to any purpoſe ; even, 

| 5 uniform. Unruffled by paſſion, or dndiſturbed 

EPI'STLE, S. [epiſtola, Lat.] a letter, by accidents, applied to the mind, In propor- 

| „tion; impartial 3 indiſterent; upon the ſame 


| perior, to another in any circumſtance, excel- 


age. | 5 3 0. | 
To EQUAL, V. A. to make one thing, or 


any quality; the ſame degree of quality. 


firengthen and comfort them, or to correct] E/QUALLY, Adv. in the ſame degree with 


ſome intemperature in thoſe parts. 


any other perſon or thing; alike ; impartially, 


EPITHET, S. | s7i9:Tov, Gr.] an adjec-| 5 Fqually determine. Shak, 


tive, denoting the quality of the word to which | 
it was joined] a title or ſurname; a phraſe or equal, and @ 


expreſſion. 


EPITTOME, S. [from grre«u, Gr, to EQANTMrrx, s, [equapinitas, Lat.] 
_ fetrench, or cut off | an abridgment or reduc- a ſtate of mind which is neither elated, nor 


tion of the ſubſtance of a book into fewer | depreſſed. 


words, and leſs compaſs. 


To EPITOMISE, V. A, to abhridge; to 
reduce the ſubſtance of a book or writing; to 
cut ſhort or curtail, “ We have epitomiſed 


many particular words.“ Spec. No. 135. 


EPITOMISER, - or EPI'TOMIST; s. 
one who abridges a work: the firſt word is 


the moſt proper, | 


_ EPOCH, or E/POCHA, S. [eM Gr. 
a limitation or ſtopping, becauſe it limits or 
ſtops the reckoning of time] in Chronology, 
a fixed point or period of time, from whence 
the ſucceeding years are numbered or counted. 


EPODE, S. [tno8, Gr.] in Lyric Poe- 


try, the third or laſt part of the ode; the an- 
tient lyric | 
: 


| poem being divides into ftrophe,] 
 ilirophe, and epode. The latter was ſung! 


EQUA'NGULAR, Adj. [from guns, Lat. 


equal angles. 


Evenneſs of mind. 


— 


even; neither elated nor dejected. 


Equations are likewiſe conſidered as the ulti- 


of problems, or the means by which we ar- 
rive at thoſe concluſions, In Aſtronomy, the 
reducing the apparent unequal times or motion 
of the heavenly bodies to equable or mean time. 


the poles of the world. It divides the globe 
into two equal parts, called the northern and 


hence Horace tiles thoſe pieces which follow 


» j lence, title, or other quality; one of the ſame 


perſon, like another. Neuterly, to reſemble, 
to be equal; to anſwer; to recompenſe, 
»| © Equall'd all her love.” Dryd,  _ 
And bah, Gr. a bedchamber] a poem of | To E/QUALISE, or EQUALIZE, V. A, 

| to make even; to be equal to, or in the ſame 
liſe and fit a thing bigger 


ngulus, Lat.] an angle having 


Atty a 777 A 9 ob 


. ED IRR ec 


EQUANI'MOUS, Adj. [aquanimis, Lat.! 


— EQUA'TION, S. [æguatus, Lat, of ægus, ; 
Lat.] the act of making one thing equal to 
another. In Algebra, an expreſſion of the ſame 
quantity in two diſſimilar but equal terms. 


mate concluſion we arrive at in the ſolutions 
EQUATOR, 8. [eqzator, Lat.] a great T7 
circle of the terreſtrial ſphere, whoſe pbles are 


ſouthern hemiſpheres ; patles through the E. 


— 
— 
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tives, or powers of any ſort. 


” the days and nigh 


keeaquincctial line, or ſubject to the inconveni- 


Ex A U 


and W. points of the horizon, and at the me- 
Tidian is raifed above the horizon, as many 
degrees as the complement of the latitude of 
any given place, Whenever the ſun comes to 
this circle, the days and nights are equal all 
round the globe. | 
EQUATO/RIAL, Adj. belonging to, taken 
at, or meaſured on the equator, | 


| 


E*QUESTRIAN, Adj. [equeſris, Lat. J ap- 


pearing on horſeback ; ſkilled in horſeman- 
Mip. Belonging to the fecond rank of dignity, 
or that of knights, in ancient Rome. 
_ . E*QUERRY, S. [ecurie, Fr. from equus, Lat. 
an horſe] maſter of the horſe, 
__ » EQUUDISTANT, Adj. at t 
 equaldiſtance, v1 
_ EQUIFORMITY, S. [z9uus, Lat. equal, 
and forma, Lat. ſhape | equality, equability, or 
uniformity. Zquiformity of motion. Brozon, 
_ © EQUILA/TERAL, Adj. having its fides 
: ro EOQUILLITBRATE, V. A. to balance 
cegqually; to keep even with equal weights on 
each fide, | 5 

_ _ EQUILIBRA'TION, S. equi 
act of keeping a balance even. 

| ILVBRIUM, S. [Lat. 


he ſame or an 


poiſe; the | 


E ] equipoiſe | 
equality of weight; equality of evidence, mo- 


EQUINO'CTIAL, S. [from æguns, Lat. 
Equal, and no, Lat. night] a great circle on 
the celeſtial globe, the ſame as the equator on 
the terreſtrial; to which, when the ſun comes, 
ts are equal all round the 


”; „ 4 


£lobe. i 3 1 
_ 'EQUINOYCTIAL, Adj. [from eguinox] 
pertaining to the equinox; happening about 
the time of the equinoxes; being near the 


_ ences of thoſe parts which lie near the equa- 
tor. The Eęuinoctial heat.“ Phillips, | 
__ E/QUINOX, S. [eguus, Lat, equal, and 
nex, Lat, night] in Aſtronomy, the preciſe 
time when the ſun enters the equinoQtial: 
points Aries or Libra: the former, being the 
21ſt of March, is called the vernal equinox ;; 
and the latter, on the 23d of September, the 
autumnnal equinox. Figuratively, an equal 
meaſure, ** It is to his virtues a juſt equinox,” 
Sbok, A monſoon, or equinoQtial wind, in 
Poetry. No more than u 
Dow.“ Dryd. 8 3 : 
__ EQUINU'MERANT, Adj. guns, Lat. 
equal, and naumerans, Lat. numbering] having! 
um equal, or the ſame number; conſiſting of 
an equal — | <, „ 
To EQUIP, V. A. Tequipper, Fr.] to 
forniſh 4 62 with Nenne zer Als, 
Figuratively, to furniſh, accoutre, or dreſs out. 
% FEquipped in a ridiculous habit.“ Spetr. 
No. 129. e 2 „ 
"= E/QUIPAGE, S. [Fr.] furniture for a 
Horſe; a carriage. Harneſs'd at hand—ce- 
leſtial equipage !* Par. Loft. A et of china. 


2 


— 


4 


ſual equinoxes 


4 
3 
1 


| 


© Think what an 
Pope, Furniture, 
retort the ſum in eguipage. Shak 


and pendens, Lat, weighing 


or dreſſing: the accoutrement 


ſtate of a balance, wherein the 


and pollentia, 


Jas to be confiſtent with juſtice, 


| without being unjuſt, abates the rigour of the 


eguipage thou haſt 


22 
air! 
accoutrements. 18 


„ will 


&#quus, Lat. 


freedo 
bias, applied to the will or mind. 1 


EQUIPMENT, S. the a& of accouterin 
or equi 
EQUIPOVSE, S. [from & uus, 3 l 
or even, and Poids, Fr. weight ] equality? : 
evenneſs of weights equality of force 17 


he weights | 
qual, that neither ſeale will 


EQUIPE/NDENCY, S. 


1 
m any 


each ſide are ſo e 

deſcend. ' 8 1 
EQUIPO'LLENCE, S. lep, lat. en. 

_ Lat, orce] equality of force ot 


EQUIPO'LLENT, Adj. Læguipollens, Lat 
having equal power or force, * 
ſame ſignification, applied to wor 
mous. | 

_ EQUIPO/NDERANCE, 
DERANC , S. [ gue, Lat. 
derans, Lat. weighing] equali 
 EQUIPO'NDERA 
or the ſame weight, | 
; E/QUIT ABLE, Adj. [equitable, Fr.] jult; 
impartial, mitigating the rigour of a law, 10 


] 


Having the 
ds J ſynony. 


or EQUIPON. 

equally, and pon. 
uality of weight, 
NT, Adj. being of equal 


E'QUITABLY, Adv. in a manner conf. 

tent with juſtice and mercy, | | 
F/QUITY, S. [eguité, Fr. equitas, Lat. 
juſtice; a correction or abatement of the ſe- 
verity of ſome law; a temperament which, | 
law, Impartiality, applied to opinions, or 
private determinations _ 5 
EQUI'V ALENCE, or EQUVVALENCY, 
8. [ @guns, Lat. and valens, Lat.] equality of 
power, or wortn. IS 
_ EQUUVALENT, Adj. [from æguu, Lat. 
and valers] equal in value, force, power, im- 
portance, weight, or meaning. 
EQUIVALENT, S. a thing of 
weight, dignity, or value, _ | 
EQUI'VOCAL, Adj. [æguivocus, Lat.] of 
doubtful ſignification; having different ſenſes 
or meanings; uncertain ; doubtful ; happen- 
ing different ways. Eguivocal generation, in 
Natural Hiſtory, is the opinion of the pro- 
duction of plants without ſeed, or of inſects, 
or animals, without parents; called by ſome 
ſpontaneous generation, and univerſally ex- 

ploded by reaſon and experiments, . 
f doubtful 


the ame 


EQUI/VOCAL, S. a wore o 
meaning. V f 
EQUUVOCALLY, Adv. in a doubtful or 
double ſenſe, applied to words, By ſpontaneous, 
equivocal, or irregular birth; by a generation 
or production out of the common and ſtated 
order of nature, applied to natural hiftory. 
EQUI'VOCALNESS, S. the ambiguty, 
or double meaning of a word. | 


To EQUYYOCATE, V. 


} 
| 


A. ſe vivoguer, 
| [49 double 


Tes equipaze,” Attendants or retinue. 


Fr.] to ue words of a doubtful, or dov 
N | | meanings 


8 epoch, See ERA. 


ERE 
zue, with an intention to deceive or im- 
3 "nother 3 to quibble. 8 , 
po g1'VOC ATION, 8. { @quivocatio, Lat.] 
* a term or word which has a double 
the —_ on, uſed generally in a bad ſenſe, 
* J1/VOCATOR, S. one who uſes words 


zn doubtful, or double meanings, in order to 


the truth, and impoſe on another. 

FR, in the middle or end of words, eſpe- 
ol] thoſe which ſignify the names of places, 
cl 4 from wer or Were, Sax. wwair, Goth. 
= Run. vir, Lat. a man, and fignifies, 

, 


places, an inhabitant. Thus finger, from ſing | 


and er, of wer, Sax. A man, denotes a ſinging 
2 


tive and inhabitant of London. | 
FRA, [æra, Lat.] an account of time 
reckoned from any particular period, term, or 
o ERADICATE, V. A. [eradicatus, of 
yadico, Lat.] to pull, or pluck up by the root. 
Figuratively, to extirpate, or deſtroy entirely. 
' ERADICA/TION, S. [fromeradicate} the 
at of pulling or plucking up by the roots ; 
extirpation 3 total deſtruction ; the ſtate of a 
thing plucked up by the roots, 15 
TRA DIC ATIVE, Adj. [eradicatus, Lat.] 


in Medicine, that which expels a diſeaſe to 
the very root; that which cures radically ; 


that which drives entirely away. | 
Jo ERA'SE, V. A. [ refer, Fr, eraſus, 
Lat.] to ſcratch out any thing written; to ex- 
pounge. In Heraldry, to pluck off violently. 


 ERA'SED, Adj. [eraſus, Lat.] in Heral- 


dry, applied to ſignify a thing which 18 violent- 


ly torn off from its proper place, or from ſome 


other part. | 


FRASEMENT, S. applied to buildings 


and cities, entire deſtruction and demolition. 


Applied to writings, an entire blotting and | 


ſcratching out, VVV 

ERE, Adj. [ær, Sax. air, Goth. eer, Belg. 
ch, Teut. adur, Run. and Dan, Engliſh 
writers, unacquainted with its etymology, 


_ write it &er, as if a contraction of ever, 


which is a miſtake z before ever, it is written 
either ere or or, promiſcuouſly, or and o&r, in 
du. being uſed pre miſcuouſly | before; ſooner 


than, © Ere yet the pine deſcended to the 


ſeds,"? Dryd. | dot TENT reap 
To ERV/CT, V. A. [erers, of erigo, Lat.] 


toraiſe in a ſtrait line, to place perpendicular 


to the horizon, In Geometry, to ere 4 per- 
pendicular, is to raiſe a right line upon ano- 
ther, ſo s they may form right angles. Fi- 
puratively, to build; to exalt, or aſſume an 


office without being authorized, uſed with into, 


"lam not to eref? myſelf into a judge.” Dryd. 
0 aſſume aprinciple, or found a doctrine; to 
naſe from a ſtate of dejection. Why ſhould 


aut hope as much ere# our thoughts, as fear 
beſeck them * Denb. e 


| 


to ſtray, or miſs the right way. We have 
{erred and ftrayed from thy ways, like loft 
| ſheep.” Com, Prayer. To commit an error; 


ERR 5 
ERE'CT, Adj. erectus, Lat.] upright, op- 
poſed to leaning, or looking downwards; lifted 
upwards; vigorous. ** That vigilant and ereci 
attention of mind.“ Hyoker. 


ERF/CTION, S. erectio, Lat.] the act of 
raiſing, or the ſtate of a thing raiſed upwards; 
the act of building or raiſing houſes. 


ERE/CTNESS, S. uprightneſs of poſture 


or form. TR 


like a piece of ſoft horn, about the ſize of a 
cheſnut, placed behind and below the paſ- 


fetlock, - be? 


flowers on one common conical receptacle, 


cine, and reckoned a good febrifuge. 
ER/MINE, S. _[ hermine, Fr, erminius, Lat. 


repreſented as having black ſpots, yet it is 
mal has none, and that it is ſo much an ene- 


my to the leaſt mixture of that kind, that it 


interſperſed with black ſpots. Ermines are 


ſpots. 


ermine, is one compoſed of four black ſpots. 
ER/MINED, Adj. cloathed in ermine- 


repoſitory or receptacle, is derived from ere, 
Sax. a place, 1 


To ERO/DE, v. A. Code, Lat.] to can- 


ker, eat away, or corrode. . | 
ERO'SION, S. [er:fo, Lat.] the act of 


or corroded,  _ 3 | 
To ERR, v. A. Terre, Lat. errer, Fr. ] to 
wander or move without any certain direction; 


to miſtake. i 
ER/RAND, S. a meſſage; ſomething to 


diſcourſe, though formerly admitted into the 
moſt ſublime compoſitions. 


dering without any certain direction; roving, 
rambling, applied to a particular order of 
ee ä Knighig 


ER'GOT, S. in Farriery, a ſort of ſtub, 


tern joint, and commonly hid behind a horſe's | 


ERIN/GO, [eryngium, Lat.] in Botany, 
called likewiſe the ſea-holly. It has many 
from London and er, of wer, | 

man. Londoner, f : | whoſe involucrum is compoſed of plain leaves. 

Linnæus ranges it in the ſecond ſect. of his 
fifth claſs. The ſpecies are ten. That com- 
mon in England is candied, and the roots of 
| that in the Weſt-Indies much uſed in Medi- 


from the place-whence it is brought, i. e. Ar- 
menia] in Natural Hiſtory, an animal found 
in cold countries, which nearly reſembles the 
weaſel in ſhape ; having a white pile, and the 
tip of its tail black, and furniſhing a choice 
and valuable fur, Though this, in heraldry, is 
confidently aſſerted, that the ſkin of the ani- 
would die, if its ſkin were ſoiled ever ſo little, 
In Heraldry, a white field, or fur, powdered or 


uſed by ſome Engliſh writers for the reverſe ; 
oo” ER'MINE, Adj. [Fre] in Heraldry, a crofs 


ERN, at the end of words which fignify 2 . 


eating away; the ſtate of being eaten away, 


be done or told by a perſon ſent from one man 
to another, Uſed at preſent only in familiar 


ER'RANT, Adj. [Fr. errans, Lat.] wan- 


— —— — — — 
— 
— — 


- Milt. Former 


E R U | 
nights celebrated in romances, who went 
about in ſearch of adventures, Vile; aban- 
doned ; entire; or compleat, © An errant 
fool. Fehnſon. See ARRANT. 
 ERRA/NTRY,S. the condition ef a wan- 
derer. After a ſhort ſpace of errantry upon 
the ſeas.”* Addiſ. Freehold, No. 36. The 
emplty or profeſſion of a knight-errant, | 
* ERRA'TA, S. {plural of erratum, Lat.] | 
the faults of the printer, inferted generally 
In the end or beginning of a book by the 
editor. | FETs 8 
* ERRA/TIC, Adj. [erraticus, Lat.] keep- 
ing no certain order of motion; holding no 
eſtabliſhed courſe; irregular; changeable. 
ERRA'TICALLY, Adv. without rules, 
or without any eſtabliſhed method or order. 
_ER'RHINE, S. leere Gr. the noſe or 
noſtrils] ſomething inuffed up the noſe; or 
_ caufing ſneezing. | „ 
ERRONEOUsS, Adj. [from erroneus, Lat.] 
wandering, or going without any particular 
direction; irregular, or leaving the right way 
or road; miſtaken, or miſtaking, 15 
ERRO“NEOUSLV, Adv. in 
ner as to err, or miſtake. 
ERROꝶ/NEOOUSNESS, S. mi 
of conformity to truth. Kt, 
ERROR, S. [erreur, Fr. error, Lat.] a miſ- 
take of the judgment in giving aſſent to that 
Which is not true; an act which implies the 
taking a thing to be what it is not; a blunder; 
a roving excurſion; a wandering beyond bounds. 
„ Driven by the winds, and errors of the ſea,” 
Dryd. In Common Law, a fault or overſight, 
either in pleading, or in proceſs. A worit of 
error, is that which is brought to remedy ei- 
ther of theſe faults, or to reverſe a falſe 
judgment. | 
ERST, A 
at firſt. © Seem's erſt, ſo laviſh and profuſe,” 
ly 3 till now, Uſed at preſent. 


ſuch a man- 


ſtake z want 


only in poetry. V 
__ _ERUCTA'TION, S. the act of breaking. 
wind upwards; the wind broken from the 
ſtomach by the mouth; any ſudden burſt of 
wind ; or matter caſt upwards. 
ERUPDI“TION, S. [eruditio, Lat.] learning, 
or knowledge acquired from reading, eſpeci- 
ally that which is acquired from ſtudying the 
antientzs. RE CCC 
___ ERU'GINOUS, Adj. [eruginoſus, Lat.] 
partaking of the ſubſtance or qualities of cop- 
N ERUP'TION, feruptio, Lat.] the act of 
breaking or burſting from any incloſure or 
confinement; a burſt of combuſtible matter 
or gunpowder; a ſudden excurſion of an ene- 
my. A violent exclamation, applied to the 
voice. A breaking out of puſtules or pimples 
on the ſkin, | 5 
ERUPTIVE, Adj. [bu 


and violence from an incloſute or confinement, 


and Te\ag, Gr.] in Medicine „a diſor 
rated by hot ſerum in the bloog 


ſcribed ſwelling, and ſpreadi 
place to another; generally cal 
ny's fire. | 


without breaking ground 
gular works to ſecure the 


hell is ſomewhat of the cockle 


which is the moſt common, 


To ESCAYPE, V. A. [echapper, Fr 


evaſion from ſome lawful reſtraint, confine. 


aj. (of, Tent. ri, Sax. fit] | 


rſting with force 


„ e 
FRYSVPELA 8, 8. Ute from bo 
der, gene- 
, affecting he 
ning pale red, 
on or eircum. 
ng frem one 
led St. Antho. 


ſuperficies of the ſkin with a ſh 
or citron colour, without pulſat 


ESC ALA DE, 8. [Fr. 


a furi | | 
a wall or fort, by A 7101s attack of 


of ſealing ladders, 
» Or carrying on re- 
men. 
ESC AL OP, S. eſcalppe, Fr. 


Ja "ſh whoſe 
| ind, but ra. 
ther flatter, and conſiderably larger. 20a ;, 
irregularly Jadeated, y larger, and is 

To ESCA/LOP, V. A. See SCALLOP, 
but th 4 
per way of ſpelling, vut the leaſt pro 
] to 
ds 2 


avoid any inconvenience which ſurroun 
from; to paſs unobſerved ot 


perſon; to fly 
unnoticed, _ 
ESCAPE, S. an avoiding, or flight from 
danger, purſuit, or confinement ; ſubterfuge 
or evaſion ; a ſally, or irregular flight, or fart 
of paſſion or genius. Thouſand ſcapes of 
wit.” Shak. In Law, a violent or private 


ment, or cuſtody, oy = 
 ESCHA'”LOT, S. [Fr. pronounced falt] 
a plant having a tunicated bulbous root, like 
that of an onion, which is increaſed aſter the 
ſame manner as garlick, but ſet earlier, be. 
cauſe it ſprings ſooner, and taken up as ſoon 
as the leaves begin to wither, They give a 
fine reliſh ta moſt ſauces, and though ſtrongly 
aromatic, do not make the breath ſo offenſive, 
after eating as onions do, 
ECHA/R, S. [pronounced ſchar, erya2a, 
Gr. a cruſt] in Surgery, a hard cruſt or (cab, 
formed on the ſurface of the fleſh by means of 
a burning hot iron, or cauſtic medicine, or 
ſome ſharp corroſive humour within, 
 . ESCHAROTIC, Adj. having the power 
to produce a ſcab by its cauſtic quality, appli- 
ed to medicines, Cauſtie. 1338 
ESCHE'AT, S. [echevir, Fr.]. in Law, an 
lands or other profits that fall to a lord of 
the manor by forfeiture, or the death of his 
tenant, without heir general or eſpecial; the | 
place in which the king, or other lord, has 
eſcheats of his tenants ; a writ which lies, 
where the tenant dies, as above, without heir 
general or eſpecial, agaiaſt him that poſſeſſes | 
the lands of the deceaſed. ' 
To ESCHE/AT, V. A. in Law, to fallto 
the lord of the manor by forfeiture, or for | 
want of heirs. , | 
_ ESCHE'ATOR, | EI 
that takes notice of the eſcheats of the kings | 
| in the county to which it belongs, and ceru- 
fies them to the Exchequer = 
To ESCHñE/W, V. A. al 


8. in Law, an officer | 


«© The ſudden glance—appears far ſouth erup- |} 


tive through the cloud,” * Thompſon, 


„Uni- 


Fr.] to fly, avoid, ſhun, on decl ly | 


E 8 P 


[Fr.] a company of ſol- 
_ L ; of 24 attending others, to 
a 


keep | | 
ene) RT. V. A. ſeſcorter, Fr.] to 
To engt ſea or 1 an armed 
d ane a perſon or thing from fall- 
foroe, ug e hands of an enemy, # 

ing OT 5. [Fr.] a tax paid in borotighs 

£5 "ations towards the ſupport of the 
it, called vulgarly ſcot and Iot. 

T. V. A. to pay a man's rec- 
of 0 they are eſcoted.” Shak, 

ko R1TOIR, S, [Fr.] a kind of bureau, 
E heſt of drawers, the top of which is fur- 
ot with conveniences for writings 
* FScuLEN r, Adj. [eſculentus, Lat. ] eat- 
ple. In Botany, applied to ſuch plants or 
4 - 28 may be eaten, as beets, carrots, Se. 
"SCULENT, S. ſomething fit for food. 
- F$CU'TCHEON, S. [from ſcutum, Lat.] 
in Heraldry, the ſhield or coat wherein the 
hearing or ar ms of any perion is painted. An 
ſcutcheon of pretence is a ſmall eſcutcheon 
Inch a man, who has marned an heireſs, 
3 bear, with her arms over his own; and 
the ſurviving heir may bear both arms quar- 
or PALIER, S. [eſpalier, Fr. ſpalliera, 
ul.] in Gardening, rows of trees planted 
round a garden, plantation, or in hedges, ſo 
u to encloſe the whole garden, or only quar- 
ten or ſeparate parts thereof, and trained up 
f lt in a cloſe hedge, for the defence of tender 
plants, for the ſecurity of fruit- trees againſt 
violence and injury of the wind and weather ; 
commonly applied to hedges of fruit-trees, 
- which are trained up regularly to. a lattice- 
work of wood, formed of aſh-poles, or ſquare 
long timbers of fir, Sc. The trees chiefly 
planted for eſpaliers, are apples, pears, and 
ſometimes plums, 5 8 8 
ESPE'CIAL, Adj. [ ſpecialis, Lat.] prin- 
cipal; chief; eminently ſerviceable in ef- 
ecting n end. 5 3 
ESPE'CIALLY, Adv. principally; chiefly, 
ESPLA/NADE, S. [Fr.] in Fortification, 
formerly applied to fignify the glacis of the 
counterſcarp, but at preſent it is taken for the 
empty ſpace between the glacis of a citadel, 
and the firſt houſes of a town. TE 

ESPOU'SALS, S. [it has no fingular, 
ebeus, Ft. fponſalia, Lat.] the act of affian- 
cing or contracting a man and woman to each 
Cher, Figuratively, a wedding. 
ESPOU'SAL; Adj. uſed in, or belonging 
to the ceremony of betrothing. : 
To ESPOU/SE, V. A. [eſpouſer, Fr. ] to 
contract in marriage, or to betroth to another; 
to marty ; to adopt or engage in a thing as a 
principal ; to defend or maintain an opinion, 
cauſe, or party, FED, e | 8 1 


diets) 2 falling into the hands of an 


ES S 
thing at a diſtance; to diſcover a thing in- 
tended to be concealed 3 to ſee unexpectedly; 
to diſcover, or make diſcoveries in the charac- 
ter of a ſpy. | IR 
ESQUUVRE, [pronounced ſquire'z eſquier, 
Fr.] the armour-bearer, or attendant upon a 
knight. A title of dignity next to that of 
knight, called in Latin, ſeutifer, and armiger, 
and ſchilpor, among the Goths, from their 
coat of arms, which they bore as badges of 
their nobility, or becauſe they carried the ar- 
mour of princes and great men. Every knight 
was anciently ſerved by two of them, who 
carried his helmet and buckler, holding lands 
of him in eſcuage, At firſt the name was a 
name of office only, and probably crept in 
among the titles of honour in the reign of 
Richard II. The title is now given to all the 
ſons of noblemen, and their heirs male for 
ever; the four eſquires of the king's body; 
the eldeſt ſons of baronets, and of knights of 
the Bath, and their heirs in the right line; 
to thoſe that ſerve the king in any wor ſhipful 
employment, Sc. and to ſuch as his majeſty 
gives arms, and creates eſquires, with a collar 


white ſquires, The chief of ſome families en- 
Joy this title by preſcription, and thoſe that 
bear any ſuperior office in the commonwealth, 
as high ſheriff of any county, and he who is 
juſtice of the peace, together with under bar- 
riſters, and graduates of the univerſity during 


\ 


their refidence at college, ED 
To ESS'AY, V. A. [eſayer, Fr.] to at- 
tempt, try, or endeavour; to make an expe- 
riment ; to try the purity of metals, © The 
ſtandard of our mint being now ſettled, the 
methods of eſſaying ſuitable to it, Sc.“ 
Locke, This latter ſenſe is now confined to, 
ob oo fs Eo 
ESSA'Y, S. an attempt, endeavour, or 
trial; a looſe ſally of the mind; an irregular 
Piece, wherein the thoughts are ſet down as 


to method. © My eſſays, of all my other 


| works, have been the moſt current.” Bac. 


 ES/SENCE, S. [Fr. effentia Lat.] in Lo- 
gie, the very nature of any being, whether it 
de exiſtent or no; that which determines and 
conſtitutes the nature of a thing, or which is 
abſolutely neceſſary to irs being what it is, Fi- 
guratively, being, or a perſon which has exiſ- 
tence, * Heavenly eſſence.” Par. Let. In 
Medicine and Chemiſtry, the chief properties 
or virtues extracted from any ſimple, reduced 
to a narrow compaſs ; a perfume, or odour, 


Nor let the imgriſon'd eſſences exhale,” Pope. 


To ES/SENCE, V. A. to ſcent with any 
perfume, ** The huſband rails — at efſenced 
/ 
ESSENTIAL, Adj. [ Hentiel, Fr. of eſ- 
ſentialis, Lat.] a property neceſſary to the con- 
ſtitotion or exiſtence of a thing; important in 


\ 


235335 the higheſt degree. 
No ESP, V. A. dete, Fr] te be- ES 


ESSEN/TIAL., S. being or eſſence. 9 
5 80 e uce 


of SS. of ſilver, who were formerly called 


they occur to the mind, without any regard 
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puy the river Lea, which divides it from Mid- 


without manure. In other parts are hops, 


ſorts more plenti 


— W ee EE EEE 


ESS 

duce—to nothing this eſſential.“ Par. Left. 
Nature, or conſtituent principles, © The 
plague of fin has eaten into his very eſſentials,” 
South. A chief or principal point. | 

ESSEN'TIALLY, Adv. [efentialiter, low 
Lat.] principally. | „5 

ES'SEX, S. ſo called from the Eaſt Saxons, 
a county of England, and a kind of a peninſula. 
It is waſhed on the E. by the German ocean, 


on the N. by the river Stour, which parts it 
from Suffolk and Cambridgeſhire ; on the W. 


dleſex, and by the river Stort, which ſeparates 
it from Hertfordſhire; and on the S. by the 
Thames. Its extent from E. to W. is forty 
miles, and from N. to S. thirty-five, though 
the dimenſions given of it vary. It contains, 
according to Templeman, 1,240,000 acres, 22 

(27) market-towns, and 415 pariſhes ; beſides 
456 parks, one foreſt, and a caſtle, with 208,000 
inhabitants. Beſides the two knights of the 
ſhire, it ſends two members for each of the 
towns, Malden, Colchefter, and Harwich. 
It is one of the ſhires in the home circuit, and 
gives title of Earl to the Capel family. The 

air of Effex is in general temperate ; but near 
the ſea and the Thames moiſt and aguiſh, 
though the marſh lands there abound with rich 
paſtures, corn-land, and cattle, as horſes, fat 
oxen, and ſheep : it abounds alſo in wood and 
wild fowl; and its northern parts, eſpecially 
| about Saffron- Walden, produce large quantities 
of ſaffron ; after three crops of which the foil 
produces barley for two others ſucceſſively, 


In Eſſex the ſoil is beſt where the air is worſt, 

and the former worft where the latter is beſt. 
No countyin we, > affords proviſions of all 
ully than this. not only for 

its own conſumption, but the fupply of the 
London markets. Its calves are admired for 
the whiteneſs and delicacy of their fleſh ; ſo 
that theſe, and the number of their ſtiles (from 
the infinity of ſmall encloſures in Efſex) have 
become proverbial. They have plenty of fiſh 
ol all ſorts frem the ſea and their rivers z par- 
ticularly vaſt quantites of fine oyſters on the 
coaſt, which are ſent up pickled to London, 


eſpecially from Colcheſter, and in ſmall kegs. | 


In the marſhes of Eſſex it is frequent to meet 
with mer, that' have had from five or fix to 
fourteen or fifteen wives, and ſometimes it is 
ſaid more, even twenty-five and thirty · five. 

The reaſon is, that the farmers here have 

wives from the uplands, who ſoon contra 


agues, and go off in little more than a year; 


nor do the men hold it out any more in theſe 
parts, than in other counties. The marſh- 
lands of Eſſex are in the three hundreds of 
Barſtable, Rochford, and Dengy. In another 


5 part of the county is the hundred of Hink- 


ford, which is ſo large as to be one eighth of 
the whole. 8 1 
| ESSO!IGN, er ESS'OIN, S. [ axoine, Fr. 


* 


E 8 T 
abſence of a perſon who is ſumm 
pear in a court of juſtice 
excuſed for abſence from 
Fe N V 

tile firmly; to fix unatterably . +.- 
or confirm 1n any privilege; *. Ar fix, 
ratify a law; to found, build ue ur 
2 manner, as not to be ſubject 
* He hath founded it upon t 
blifbed it upon the floods.“ 
ESTA'BLISHMENT, 8. 
a confirmation, or ratificati 
already done ; a ſettled form of regulation, or 
management of 2 government or family: 
fundamental principle, or ſettled law 15 
ESTA“ TE, S. | tat, Fr, ſormerly 2 F 
to the general intereſt or buſineſs of 5 05 by 
ment, which is now written State] ved 
circumſtance, or rank of life, with rf. 
proſperity, affluence, nobility, wealth 8 
their contraries; fortune, generally apo; 
a perſon's poſſeſſions in land - dap Vo 
„ ee 
To ESTEEM, V. A, [eflimer, Fr. ein, 
Lat. to ſet a value on a thing; to compare, = 
or fix the value of a thing by compariſon : to 
prize; to value; to regard as an object of 
worth and reverence ; to reſ peR, or account. 
ESTEE M, S. the act of reſpect paid oz | 
perſon or thing on account of real or ſuppoſed 
worth; the value, reſpect, or reputation of a 
perſon or thing. 
ESTEE MER, 
or thing as the o 
reſpect. | 
E/STIMABLE, Adj. [Fr.] valuable z wor- 
thy of bonour, reſpe&, or eſteem. 
E'STIMABLENESS, S. that qualitywhich 
renders a thing worthy of regard and reſpe&. 
To E/STIMATE, V. A. [aflimatus, of 
eftimo, Lat.] to rate; to fix the value of a 
thing; to judge of a thing from comparing it 
with fomething elſe ; to calculate, or compute. 
E/STIMATE, S. a calculation or compu- 
tation; value; the act of valuing, or valua- 
tion; the aſſignment of proportion; a judg- 
ment farmed from comparing one thing with 
another. 5555 1 
ESTIMA/TION, S. the aſſigning the 
proper proportion or ſhare of a thing; a cal- 
culation or computation regarding value, or 
number; judgment or opinion formed on 
comparivg ; that degree of value or reſpett Y 
paid a perſon or thing, which ariſes from con- 
ſidering their merits. 
ESTIMA/TIVE, Adj. having the power 
of making a compariſion or calculation, and 
thereby determining the ſurplus or preference 
between two or more things. | 
ESTIMAY/TOR, S. a perſon,who, from can- 
 fidering the nature of things, ſettles their rele" | 
pective importance, worth, preference, or valve. 
ESTRA/DE, S. Fr. fratum, Lat.] an l- 
cove or bed - room ; an even or level place j 


a oned to 29. 
3 the perſon Who ig 
4 court of juſtice, 

i A. {etatlir, F r.] to 


to fall or move. 

he ſeas, and eſta. | 
P/at. xxiv. 12. 
Lerabliſemenr, Fr.] 
on of ſomethin 


8. one who regards a perſon 
dject of worth, and claiming 


an excuſe] in Law, an excuſe allowed for the 


public road or highway ond 4 
7 'F 


k 


E T H 


at a diſtan e; to witharaw to alie- 
RT a thing from its original uſe. To 
alem gr change from Kkindnefs to coolagts 
x :ndiffgrence, applied to the affections. 


FSTRA'NGEMENT,, S. Giluſe; removal; 


or colonels. 


ESTE AT, S. [extractum, Lat,] in Law, 
the true copy er duplicate of ſore original 
1 17 PEM ENT, eftrepier, Fr.] in Low, 
the impoveriſhing or making land barren by 
contintyal plowing and ſowing, without due 
manurung or reſt; any waſte made upon lands 
by 2 tgnant for life, to the preſuoice of a 

ſon who has them in reverſion ; likewiſe A 
"it which lies to inhibit a tenant tor life from 
making waſte. V 
ESTUARY, S. [aſtuarium, Lat.] an arm 
of tag ſea; the mouth of a lake or river, 


 ESU'RINE, Adj. Ceſurio, Lat. to be hun- 
yl qorroding 3 ſharp ; eating. . 
EAC. a contradiction of er cetera, Lat, 
implj ing, and ſo on; and the like 3 and the 
tt; or, and others of the fame kind, 
1% ETCH, V. A. [etizen, Teut.] ta en- 


lj, to ſk:tch or draw. © To etch out their 
fi! gms,” Locke. Suppoſed to be uſed by 


tering the direction from one fide to another. 
FETCH, S. in Huſbandry, a firſt crop, or a 
ep taken off ground which is fallow, 
“ When they ſow their etch crops,” Mortim. 
ETERNAL, Adj. [Fr. eternus, Lat.] 
1 plied to the exiſtence of the Deity, without 
b. ginaing or end; endleſs ; immortal. Fi- 
bu xatively, perpetual z conſtant ; without in— 
in termiſſion © Fires eternal in thy temples 
| be.” Dryd, That which has been and 
d pays will be unchangeably the ſame, © Eter- 
1 f truths.” Dryd, „ 
ETERNAL, S. [eternel, Fr.] one of the 
e ppellations of God, implying his neceſſary 
Et aitence, or his exiſtence before all time, 
ETER/NALIST, S. one who holds that 
| be world was never created, but exiſted from 
eternity. „ | $ 
To ETER'NALIZE, V. A. to wake eter- 
b immortal, or to exiſt without end. | 
 ETER/NALLY, Adv. without b-ginning 
end; without change; from eternity, to 
. perpetually ; conſtantly; or without 
ae RINSE ORCS 03 I SHS 
ETER/NITY, 8. ſerernitd, Fr, eternitas, 
Lit,] duration, without beginning or end. 
_ To ETF/RNIZE, v. A. æternixer, Fr.] 
ze render perpetual, or endleis ; to render 
Fnmortal ; or immortal. 


7 a, lubtile matter or medium, much finer 
zu rater than air, which commences from the 


ay our. tmoſphere, and polſulics the 
ale keayenly ſpace, ee 


To ESIRANGE, V. A. [etranger, Fr.] | 


the act of conſidering a thing with indifference. | 


which communicates with the fea ; 4 Frith: 


n on copper with aqua fortis, Figuratiye- | 


mi hike for eke. To move forwards by al- | 


ETHER, s. [etber, Lat. of az0nz" Or. | 


E VA 
ETHE/REAL, Adj. formed of ether. Fi- 
guratively, heavenly, * 5 
ETHE*REOUS, Adj. [@thereus, Lat. 
formed of ether. Figuratively, heavenly. 
__E'THIC, Adj. [59.4 ., Gr. |] moral con- 
tHning preeepts of morality. 
E'THICAL, Adj. Lee, Gr.] moral; 
treating on morality. | 838 
E:THICALLY, Adv. after the manner of 
ethics, or moral philoſophy,  * 
| . E'THICS, S. without any fingular, [60g 
Gr.] the docttine of morality z or that part 
of philoſophy which treats of our duty as it 
concerns us, either as members of ſociety, or 
as men. IN : 
E\THNIC, Adj. Lehe., Gr.] heathen 3 
pagan; not enlightenea' with the knowledge 


of the one and true God, oppoſed to Jewiſh 


or COhriſtian. 


' E/THNI1CS, S. heathens ; idolaters, op- 


poſed to Jews and Chriſtians, 


ND. Gr.] treating of morality, 


5 * 


E pplied to diempers. 


an account of the cauſe ot a thing, generally 


'ETYMOLO/GICAL, Aj. [from en- 


logy] relating to the derivation of words. 


words. | „ | | 
ETYMO'LOGY, S. [of etymo/-gia, Lat. 
from 8Tu4©-, true, and Xoy©-, Gr. ipeech or 


of the origia and derivation of words, and 
thereby arrives at their primary or firſt ſigni- 
fication ; the derivation of a Word, or the ori- 


ginal word from whence another is derived 3 
the analyſis of compound words into primitives, 
E'TY MON, S. [Gr.] the primitive, ot 


original word from whence another is derived, 


Medicine, a remedy proper to expel or carry 
off any ill, peccant, or redundant humours 


emunctories. _ 

evacuo, Lat.] to empty or clear a thing of its 
fenſive; to avoid by ſtool, as through any of 
annvul. © It would not evacuate a marriage.” 
Bacon. To quit, or withdraw from a place. 


He never etffectually e acute Caledonia.“ 
Swift. 8 | 


EVACUA/ TION, S. [evacuatio, Lat, ] 2 
withdrawing, emiſſion, or diichaige, which 


renders a decre\ie of men ſenſible; abolitiong 


of emplying the body by meaicines, 


eſcaps, elude, or avoid by art fice 01 ſtratagemʒ 


to decline by ſabtetiyze ; io efcape or elude 
F 
1 EVAGATION.: 


ETHOLO/GICAL, Adj. [f-om «8, and 
| ETIO'LOGY, S. [ asris, and 0% ., Gr.] 


ETYMOLO'GIST, S. one who ſearche? 
out the original, or ſhews the derivation f 


diſcourſe} that part of gram nar which treats | 


EV A/CUANT, S. [evacuans, Lat.] in 


in the animal body, by the proper outlets or 
To EVA CUATE, v. A. [evaczatuz, of 
contents; to throw out as noxious and of- 


the excretory patlages; to make void of | 


or annulling; the quitting of a Country; 4 
diſcharge procured by medicines ; the practice | 


To EVADE, V. A. [rrads, Lat.] to. 


munion, or Lord's ſupper. 


1 

EVAGA/TION, S. [evagatus, Lat.] the 
leaving off, or wandering from, a direct courſe 
or line. | 
EVANE'sCENT, Adj. [evaneſcens, Lot.] 
vaniſhing; leſſening beyond the perception of 

the ſenſes "FE | | 
_ EVANGELICAL, Adj. Cevangeligue, Fr. 
evangelicus, Lat. of t good, and ay, 
Gr. to proclaim or deliver a meſſsge] agreable 
to, or contained in the goſpel ; agreeable to 
the doctrines of Chiiſtianity, as contained in 
the goſpel. ron co We 
_ EVA/NGELISM, S. the act of preaching 
the goſpel. V 
EVNA/NGELIST, S. [tayy:x®-, Gr.] a 
| writer of the goſpel; one who propagates 
Chriſtianity. 5 . 
To EVA/NGELIZE, V. A. [evangeliſo, 
Lat, evayy:utw, Gr.] to inſtruct in the doc- 
tripes of Chriſtianity ; to convert to Chriſti- 


am 


4 


EG © 3 | 
VA'NID, Adj. [evanidus, Lat.] faint; 
weak; vaniſhirg, or 
to the fight. - 


VA/PORABLE, Adj. [evaporer, 
eaſily diſperſed in fumes or vapours. 
To EVA/PORATE, V. A. [evaporatus, 
Lit, of evaporo, Lat.] to exhale, drive away, 
or diſſipate moiſture into fumes, ſteam, and 
vapours. Figuratively, to give vent to a ſudden 


ſally of the mind, © My lord of Eſſex evapo- 


rated his thoughts in a ſonnet.” Wotton. 
EVAPORA/TION, S, [Fr. evaforatio, 
Lat.] the act of flying away in fumes and va- 
pours, In Philoſophy, the act of exhaling 
the moiſture of a body, or of aiſſipating it in 
fumes and vapours. It differs from exhalation, 


| becauſe that is praiſed on dry, and this on 


moiſt things, 
charge. R | DT | 
EVA'SION, S. [Fr. evaſum, Lat. of eva- 
do, Lat.] a ſtratagem, artifice, or ſophiſtry, 
made uſe of as an excuſe, or means of free 
ing a perſon from a difficulty. 2 
EVA'SIVE, Adj. pradtiſing artifices, fo. 
phbiſtry, or ſtratagems, in order to extricate 
from a difficulty, or avoid coming to the point. 
_ EV A/SIVELY, Adv. in ſuch a manner as 
to be guilty of ſophiſtry, ſubterfuges, or ar- 
ſte | . 


 EU'CHARIST, S. [from tv, well, and 


Figuratively, a vent or diſ- 


Katie, Gr. thanks] the aft of giving thanks, | 


Applied by divines to fignify the thankful re- 
membrance of the death of Chriſt in the com- 
EUCHARI'STICAL, Adj. [from Eucba- 
] containing acts of thankſgiving ; relating 
to the ſacrament of the Lozd's ſupper. _ 
 EU/CHRASY, S. [eM ,, Gr.] an 

| agreeable or good mixture of qualities and 
fluids in a human body, which denominates 
it healthy, 1 ö 5 5 
EVE or EVEN 


growing impetceptible 
n | NOS | biaſſed. 
Fr.] 


action; or any thing which happens cit 


„S. [æfen, Sax. avend, or 
avend, Jelg. and Teut. offien, Dan.] the lat- 


EVE 


tween broad light and darkneſ ; 
faſt to be obſerved in the church 
fore a holiday. In this ſenſe eve! 
in the other, even or eve indiffer 
E/VEN, Adj. ſmooth ; level; capatls 
being divided into equal parts, Cam. td 
to the paſſions, ' Ypled} 
To EVEN, V. A. to make the beipht of 
twp bodies, or the quantity of two n * 
the ſame, or parallel; to make 14 2 
terly, to become even, or out of debt, hy 
E'VEN, Adv. [contracted in comme 
verſation and poetry to ev'n or een] 1 | 
firong aſſertion, implying that a thing uf of 
in a ſenſe, which is the moſt dubidu ,,.* 
to. So much as, when uſed as x . 0 
When uſed as an exaggeration or behind 
phraſe, it implies a tacit compariſy, why 
eives great force to the words innen 
following, In common diſcourſe, provoue 
een, and uſed as a. word of conceſſion. « [ 
ſhall cen let it paſs.” Collier. as 
E'VEN-HANDED, Ad 


the 51 
the 0 
S On] 
ently, 


ph if 
4 


) uſed; | 


1 Adj. 1mpartial, wg 

« Ewven-handed juſtice,” Hal. 
E*'VENING, S. the cloſe of the 
E/VENLY, Adv, equally; uniſo 
velly ; in an impartial manner: without el 
tion or dejection. He bore his virus 
evenly.” Shak. No more nor leſs, ©; N 
everly ſo,” 333 

E'VENNESS, S. applied to ſurface, th 
ſtate of being free from ruggedneſs; ſmoat 
neſs ; levelneſs ; the ſtate of a thing whenj 
inclines not more on one ſide than another] 
impartiality or freedom rom bias. Calne 
or freedom ſrom any violent perturbation, y 
plied to the mind. | 
E/VEN-SONG, S. a ſong ſung at theel 
of day; a form of worſhip peiformed in thi 
evening. He tun'd both even-ſmp 1 
o 
E/VEN-TIDE, S. the time of the evenin 
EVENT, S. {eventus, Lat.] an incide 


day, 
ily z 16 
ternal! 
Which 
more.” 
E. 
pleaſure 
ToE 
werthro 
Ir expl, 
oundati 
lanu, 
EVE] 
d Eng. 
ompolin 
H plat 
F'VES. 
bole to a 
en t. 
els Of a | 
To E 
Icy, Lat 
In, 0: to 
Per 
aw ; pr 
WE 
al with T 
fly 3 teſt 
MMNOned t 
Detims j 
l lometin 
EVI 
er or ſhe: 
FIDE; 
9 5 0Otor 
LV/DEN 
pDDear plat 
WIL, Ac 
Jeu, h 


Ked, mal 


good or bad ; the reſult or conſequence of 
action; the conclufion, or upſiot, 
EVE/NTFUL, Adj. full of incidents; 
bounding with a vatiety of actions or 1 
cidents. 98 80 •E„ 
EVENTUAL, Adj. happeniag in con 
quence of any action; conſequentialiys 
_ EVE'NTUALLY, Adv., in the even 
ſult, or conſequence ; conſequentialiy. | 
EV'ER, Adv. [ æfre, Sax. du arva, it 
ꝛbin, und aiv, Goth. | at any ime, uben 
ceded by if. Always ; at all times peſt, 
at all time to come; to all eternity. V 
repeated, it implies a ſtronger affirmation! 
the time or duration of a thing (hail l 
end, or that it ſhall contiovethe ſame i 
eternity, Followed by anon, it applies 
quently, ſucceſſively, or with a {mall p 
«6 Emer and anon a filver tear ſtole do 


4. It is ſometimes ufed as an ert 
Did. It i Ack 


ter pat Ir clole of the day; the interval be- 


N F . ; 
ment of the word preceding. weh, ce 


* 


EVI 
had done it:“ that is, immediately 
nod done it, when uſed in compo 
ag 16 implies always, Or conſtantly; as 
at 1755 1guifies always Eren, Or green 
| t ihe year. | ; 
one. 0b Bl, Adj. continually, 
[ways bubbling With murmurs. : 
r ER DURING, Anj, eternal; conti, u- 
10% or laſting without end. | 
i VER-GREEN, S. a plant which retains 
s and green colour through all the 


er b 
after þ 


its leaves | 
GS IRLASTING, Adj, laſting or endu- 
ring for ever, or without end; immortal. 
Uſed to imply time paſt av Well as time to 
iMmproperiye . 
arp LASTING, I. eternity ; eternal 
duration, whether paſt or future, Likewiſe a 
corded woollen ſtuff, made ule of tor breeches 
and waiftco2tS, and receiving its name from ts 
ſuppoſed ſtrength. In Botany, a pea to called. 
EVERLA'STINGLY, Adv, eternally ; 
ithout\ end. | 
Ey ERLAS TIN CNESS, S. eternity. 
EVER-LIVAING, Adj. immortal. | 
EVERMO/RE, Adv. always; inceſſantly : 
ternally, © Religion prefers thoſe pleaſures 


which flow from the preteuce of God ſor ever- | 


© 
. 


* ore.” Tillotſ. 


pleaſure, { 8 Hs, | „ 

| To EVERSE, V. A, [everſus, Lat.] to 

metthrow, ſubvert, or deſtroy. To confuſe, 
| N explode, apphzd to argument. % 'The 
, oundation of this principle is totally everſed.”? 
ET apr ns Wo „ 
EVERY, Adj. Lafer ealc, Sax. everich, 
d Eng. ] each individual or ſingle perſon 
ompoling any collection of men. Ever wwhere, 
all places; in each place. RN? 
EVES-PROPPER, S. a perſon who gets 
loſe to a houle, or under the window, to 
"ken to the ciſcgurſe, ang diſcover the ſe- 
N. of a family, - 5 3 
Lo VIC T, V. A. [evifius, Lat. of 
ns, Lat | in Law, to caſt out of a poſſeſ 
In, 0: to diipolleſs by due courſe of law. 
EVICTION. S. aiſpoilefion' by a ſentence 


EVVDENCE, S. [Fr.] the ſtate of being 
a with relpect 0 proof; undoubted cer- 
My ; teſtimony; proof; a perſon who is 
amoned to prove any point or act. Uſed 
detimes in the plural without the s final, 
Ll lometimes wit n. 1 | 
EVIDENCE, V. A. to prove; to diſ. 
r or ſew ; to make diſcover. 
-IDENT, Adj. plain; proved beyond. 
3 nototious. | | 5 
EVYDENTLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner as 
op plain ano indubitable. BY 

VL Adj, [efel, xfel, Sax, eve!, Belg. 
„Leut, having bad qualities of any kind. 
ed, malicious, applied to morais. Fi— 


{ 


| 


EV ER-PLEA/SING, Adj. always giving | 


aw ; proof evidence, or certain teſtimony, | 


EVO 
to condition or circumſtances. Miſchierou 
deſtructive, applied to animals. An er 
beaſt,” | 5 
EVIL, S. Natural evil, is that defect or 


without our conſent or knowledge. Meral evil, 
is that inconvenience which ariſes from natu- 
ra] cauſes, by our own conſent or choice; or 
hat inconvenience which ariſes from the 
auſe of our elections. Applied to a choice, 
or acting contrary to the moral or revealed 
laws of the Deity, it is termed wickedneſs or 
/in. Applied to acting contrary to the laws 
of goverament, a crime. Applied to acting 
contraty to che mere rule ot fitneſs, a fault. 


hen 1ndulged or frequen:ly prectiſed, it is 


termed malignity, or malicicuneſs. When ap- 


want of wealth or friends, it is termed calamit 


from evil.“ 


proved or eſtabliſhed by arguments. 
to force ailent or conviction. 


may be ſurmounted or avoided, _ 
_ EU/LOGY, S. [from e& well, and XoySe+ 
Gr, a diſcourſe | a praiſe commemoration, or 


the virtues of a perſon. 


* 4 


EU'NUCH, 8. ſtrom zum, a bed, and x 


of the bed-rooms in eaſtern counties] a per- 
ſon who has been caſtrated, Figuratively, a 


narch, ſuch perſons only being ſuffered to 
lerve in places in their palaces, ED es 


To EU:NUCHATE, V. A. {from the 


noun} to caſtrate, or make an eunuch. 


of calling out. An evocation of the dead 
from Rel, P,, | os 


unrol ; to unfold ; or diſentangle, 5 
EVOLVENT, Adj. [evolvens, Lat.] in 


evolution of another curve. 
of unroliing or uatolding. In Geometry, the 


wherebythe circomferencegraduallyapproaches 
to a right line, all its parts mecung together, 
and equally evolving or unbending, fo that the 
ſame line becomes luccethzely a Jefs arch of 
a reciprocally greater circle, till at laſt they 


ch calamitous or miſerable, epplied 


turn into a {trait line. In Algebra, the ex- 
| d WIS 


E 


inconvenience Which ariſes from natural cauſes 


plied to the incoaveniences reſulting from 
or miſery z hut when to want of health, it is 
called a diſtemper or diſeaſe. On the whole, 
evil is what is apt to produce or increaſe any 
pain, or diminiſh any pleaſure in us; or elſe 
co procure us any inconvenience, or deprive us 
lot any good, In Scripture, the conſequences 
of fin ; an eyil angel or devil, Deliver us 
To E'VINCE, v. A. [evinco, Lat.] to 
prove, make evident, or eſtabliſh by arguments 
EVi/NCIBLE, Adj. capable of being 
- EVU/NCIBLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner ag 


EV/iTABLE. Adj. [evitebilis, Lat.] that 
panegyric; a diſplay or diſcourſe in praite of 


Gr. to have or keep; they having the charge 


chief officer of the houſhold of aneaftern mo- 


EVOCA/TION, 8. [e vocatio, Lat.] the act 
To E/VOLVE, V. A. [value, Lat.] t 


Geometry, a curve, which reiulis trom the | 
EVOLUTION, S. [evelutus, Lat.] the a& 


opening or unfolding of a curve or circle, 


E U R 
traction of roots from any given power. In 
Tacties, the divers figures, turns, and mo- 
tions made by a body of ſoldiers, either in 
-ranging themſelves in form of battle, or in 
'changing their form, whether by way of ex- 
-ercile, or during an engagement, by 
EVOMI'TION, S. [evomitus, Lat.] the 
act of vomiting out. Y 
EUPHO/NICAL, A3j. [from euphony} 
ſounding agreeable ; giving pleaſure by found. 
EU'PHONY, S. (su, well, and on, G: 
a voice} in Grammar, an eaſineſs, {mooth- 
neſs, and elegance ot pronunciation; an agree- 
able ſound 1 | | 
EUPHOR'BIA, or EVPHORBIUM, S. 
in Botany, the burning horny plant. Lin- 
næus ranges it in the zu let. of his 13th cla's. 
A gum drawn from the plant is imported from 
the Canary Iſlands, and the remoter parts o 
Africa, and is uſed in medicine in ſinapiſms 
_  EU/PHRASY, S. [euphraſia, Lat ] in Bo 
tany, the herb called eyebr:;ght, from its tup- 
poſed virtue in clearing the ſigut: it grows 
_ naturally in commons and fields, always a 
mong graſs, heath, and turz, &c. © Pyrg'd 
with euphraſy and ryue—the viſual nerve.“ 
Par. Loft. OE HS As ARTS 
___ EU/PHRATES, S. the fineſt river of Tur- 
key in Aſia. It iflues from two ſources north; 
wards of Erzerum, in. Turco mania, in lat. 
40 deg. 16 min. north; both which unite 
their ſtreams three days journey below that 
eity, to which place ſmall veſſels may come 
vp; but its navigation is rendered dangerous 
by a very rocky channel, Its courſe at fiiſt is 
from E. to W. through Turcomania; but 
meeting with mount Taurus, it turns to the 
S. dividing that province from Natolia, and 
then running on S. E. ſeparates Syria from 
V Aſſyria. It aſterwards paſſes through Eyraca. 
Arabia, or Chaldea; and having joined the 
| Tigris, continues the ſame courſe to Baſſorag 
foriy eightmiles below which city it diſcharges 
itiſelf into the Perſian gulph. Meſopotamia 
or Padanarzm is almoſt lutrounded by the Eu- 
| phrates and Tigris. | = . 
EURO'CLYDON, S. [Gr.] a wind which 
blows between the eaſt and north in the Me 
 diterranian, and is very dangerous. It is of 
the nature of a whirlwind, falls ſuddenly on 
ſhips, makes them tack about, and ſometimes 
cauſes them to founder. There aroſe a 
tempeſt vous wind called Zuroalydon,” Aids 
xxvi. 14. n 5 
EU“ KOPE, S. one of the grand ſubdivi- 
ſions or quarters of the terraqueous globe, by 
the Romans called Europa, as it is now by the 
| Italians and Spaiiiargs, and Europe by the 
Engl:th and French. Ihe Turks call it Ru- 
meli or Alfrank, the Georg'-ns, Frankoba 
ans the 1ſt of Alia, Franleiſtan. On the N. 
it has the F:ozen ecean or White ſea; on the 
S8. the Mediterranean fea, civiuing it from 
Africa, On the E. it is bounded by Aſia, 


C 


t 


4 


the Euxine or Black ſea, and the 
otis, and from thence, by line 
the Tanais or Don, alm 
Muſcovy ; and on the W. 
tic ocean. Europe extends itſelf be 
34 and 80 deg. N. and bet 
80 deg. reckoning the f 
paſs through Tenerif, 
continent, from the north 
Metapan in the Morea, is a 
and its length, from the m 
Oby in the E. to cape St. Vincen 
W. about 2800, 
the four parts-of this lowe 
the advantage of the others 
the mildneſs of its climate, 
ſoil in general, producing 


ſary, not only for the ſu 
luxury of human life 
tor the comelineſs, ſtrength 
and wiſdom of its inhabitants, 
of their governments, equit 


paſſes all others, the 
namely, the ſublime doArines of the great and | 
divine lawgiver Jeſus Chrift, and of his imme. 
diate apoſtles. After the flood, Noah' 
terity peopled Europe: but 
nerally believed, by the deſcendants of Jophet, 
who came from Afia Minor over the Helleſ. MW 
pont into Greece, 'or thoſe of Shem palling] 
by land between the Caſpian ſea and Palug 
Mcotis, who went through Tattory and Scys« 
thia into Scandia or Scandinavia, aud from 
thence ſpreading afterwards over France, Cerd 


| almoſt one half of the earth, formeriyunknowh 


i weſtern church is divided ; fo that [ta 


EUR 
Palus Mee. 


drawn f 
oft to the Oby in 
it has the A 
tween Lat, 
een long, 5 and 
Mit meridian to 
s breadth az 2 
Cape to the cape 
bout 2600 miles 
outh of the rer 
tin Portugal | 
urope be the leaft of | 
r globe, it has much 
with regard to 
the nw of ity 
ö N reat plen 
attle, wine, oil, and in — al ede, | 
pport, but eaſe and | 
3 more eſpecially noted | 
» Courage, togenyity, ,| 
the excellence 
y of their laws, M 
eis; and, what ſyr- 
purity of their religion, 


— „ rn f N 


Tho' 


he fredom of their ſubjects 


s pol 
whether, as is ge- 


many, Sc. is nat ſo clear. Europe, howerer 
has for many ages been extremely populous 
and ſome of her inhabitants illuſtrious for 
their courage, wiſdom, and virtue: ſo that 
at different times they conquered by tht 
means the greateſt part of Aſia and Africa 
ſubjecting theſe countries to the two empire 
of Greece and Rome. And within theſe lat 
ter ages, namely, three or four centuries agl 


has been diſcovered by Europeans, and pole 
ſed by the colonies they have ſent thi:hf 
Chritlianity is profeſſed throughout Europ 
except in that part of it occupied dy the Turk 
who are diſciples of Mahomet, But, t) te. 
ion of the corruptions and innovations grail 
ally introduced into ihe church of Remes t 


Spain, Portugal, France, part of Germiſ 
and the Netherlands, with Poland, ftil fl 
the doctrine of the Romiſh church: vl 
England, Scotland,  lieland, Denmd 
Sweden, Norwav, great part 0¹ Germach, 
Seven United Provinces of, Hollani, 5 þ 
land, Sc. have erg raced the reforma 
and pioteſs the Proteſtant religion. 9 
Ruſſia, ſome few parts of Poland, in 

chia, Molda. ia, Podolis, Volbinis, Gre 


| 


trem which it is parted by the "Archipelago, 


. che doctrinę of the eaſtern Oe 4 
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EXA 


\ fllowed The Europeans have been moſt | fo repreſent a thing, or good and ill quality» 
75 follow o 


renowne 
brought al 
than the 


i ; rh | be greater than they really are. 
learning and arts; for thæy have to b nt! y « | 
* ſciences to a greater perfection EXAGGERA'CION, 8. the act of heap- 
Afiatics or Africans ever had done, | ing together, © The exaggeration of ſand,” 


pdes the invention and improvement of Hale. A repreſentation, wherein the good and 
Be es 


iny uſeful arts, navigation particularly 1s 


11} qualities of a thing or perſon are deic:ibed 


f induſtry and genius of to be greater than they really are. 

entirely 3 part of oe #4, The To EXA'GITATE, V. A. exagitatus, 
the inha 1 Europe are all derived from theſe | Lat. of exagito, Lat. | to put in motion, | 
bug ones, the Greek, Latin, Teutonic, To EXA/LT, V. A. [exalter, Fr, from 
: ese, Celtic, Sclavonic, and Go altus, Lat. high] to liſt upwards ; to place on 
or 


thic ; different combinations and dlale ds of 
b, 


high. Figuratively, to prefer, or raiſe to power, 


ch, with accidental additions, being the | wealth, or dignity ; to elate with joy or con- 
re of all the conſiderable parts of Eu- ndence; to magnify with praiſe. To raiſe or 


rope, except 'Tartary and Turky. 


make louder, applied to the voice. In Che- 


EUROPEAN. Adj. [of Europe, Europaus, miſtry, to ſublime, refine, or heighten the ; 


Lat, ſome moderns accent it on the ſecond qualities of a thing by fire, 


able, but the authority of all the great poets EXALTA”TION, S. the act of lifting up, 
Ai them! belonging to, or a native of or placing on high; preferment or advänte- 


becks, 8. [Lat.] the eaſt wind. 


ment; a ſtate of granceur or dignity, In 
Aitrology, a dignity which a planet is ſuppoſed 


EURY"THMY, S. Leu, well, and eO, | to acquire in certain parts of ſigns or the zo- 


Gr. meaſure of verſe, or harmony] harmony diac, which is imagined to g 


of verſe or pronounciation, | 


FYVUILSION, S. [evulfo, Lat.] the act of EX AEN, S. [Lat,] an exact 


olycking off. 


EWE, S. Jeozo, Sax. hence, eve, Sax. truth or falſhood of a thing. 


mattiage, and evvede, Sax. a flock, owe, Belg.}| EXA'MiNATE, S. [examinatus, Lat.] a 


a female ſheep. 


EX, a Latin prepoſition, often prefixed to p Aſked in ſcorn one ot the 
maound words, ſometimes ſignifying, as in Fac. : 2 V 
the rind ae” as to exbauſt, to draw out .| EXAMINA'TION, S. [examinatio, Lat.] 


ive it an extraor- 
din2ry power or influence, | 


xact and careful 
| ſearch or enquiry, in order to diſcover the 


evidence or perſon examined upen a trial. 
examinates. 


ſometimes it only enforces the meaning of the | a ſearch into the truth of any tact, or the 
word to which it is joined, and ſometimes | veracity of any evidence, by queſtions ; an ac- 


produces a ſmall alteration in the ſenſe. 


| { curate, nice, and ſcrupulous enquiry after 


To EXA'CERBATE, V. A. [exarerbatus, | truth. _ „ 1 
of exacerbo, Lat.] to make rougher; to exa-j EX AMINATTOR, S. [Lat.] an examiner. 


ſpzrate ; to heighten any diſagreeable quality. To EXAMINE, V. A. 
EXACERBA/TIDON, S. increaſe or malig- 


[ examiner, Fr, 
examino, Lat.] to try a perſon ſuſpeted of 


nity, oc any bad quality. In Medicine, the | any crime by queſtions; to aſk a wiineſs queſ- 


height of a diſeaſe 3 a paroxyſm. 


tions on a trial; to make inquiry into; to 


EXA'CT, Adj. [Fr. exafus, Lat.] with- iry by experiment, obſervation, or the dedue- 
out the leaſt deviation from any rule or ſtand» | tions an, / | | 


ard; accuratez honeſt; punctual. 


To EXACT, V. A. lexaclus of exigo, 


EXA MIN YR, S. one who ſearches into the : 


Lat.] to require or demand with rigour and | tions as ſhall be ſuitable to tht purpoſe, | 
authority z to demand as due; to enjoin, orf EXAMPLE, S. fexenple, Fr, exemplum, 


nit upon, Neuterly, to require more than | Lat.] any thing propoſed to be copied or imi- _ 
s the worth of a thing in ſales ; to require tated; a precedent, or ſomething of the ſame 


more than is due in debts or contracts; to be | kind which has happened before; a rule of 


fullty of extortion. 


- 


EXA/CTER, S. one that claims more than 


conduct or action worthy of the 1mitation of 


bis due; or demands his due with outrage for others to imitate; a perfun puniſhed for 


and rigour. | 


EXA'CTION, 8. the a& of making a de- 
mand with authority; the demanding more 
than is due, or more than a thing is worth; 


extortion; a toll; or heavy tax. 


the admonition of o hers, ur to deter them from 
being guilty of the tame crimes; inſtance, ot 
ſomething produced as an illuſtration or confir- 
mation of what has been aflerted, or wherein 


EXA'CTLY, Adv. with accuracy; per- EXA/NGUIOUS, Adj. fexanguis, Lat.] 


feftly ; with great nicety.— | 
EXA/CTNESS, a thict conformity to 


having no blood; having only animal juices, 
a en oppoſition to ſanguineous. | | 


ri: or ftandard ; a conduct regulated with the EXA/NIMATE, Adj, [examinatus, Lat.] 


greateſt ſtrictnels according to ſome rule. 


ToEXA'GGERATE, V. a. | exagyeratus, | 
. of cxaggero} to heighten by deſcription ; laminate by love.“ Thomſon, | 


deprived of life, Figuratively, ſpiriileſs; de- 
jected; almoſt reduced to deatb's door. Ex- 


Ce 3 | EXANS 


others; a per ſon fit to be propoſed as a pattern 


a rule is explained by an application. 


E X 0 
 EXANIMA'TION, S. death; or depriva- | 
tlon of lite. 

EXANTHE'MATA, S. [from eg, and 
aha Gr. a flowering] in Medicine, efflu- 
teſcences, or bre»kings out on the ſkin. 

EXANTHE'MATOUS, Acj. in Medi- 
tine, puſtulous; eruptive ; etfloreſcent; aiſ- 
colouring or forming puſtules on the ſkin, 

-EXARTICUL&4/tION, S. from ex and 
urticulus, Lat. a joint] the diſtocation of a 
joint 3 the putting a bone out of joint. 

To EXA'SPERATE, V. A. |exaſperatus, 
of exaſper?, L2t.] to provoke a perivn to 
anger by ſome diiazreeable or offenſ ve action; 


to heighten or aggravate a difference; to 


heighten or increaſe the inflammation of a 
wound or diſorder. | 5 | 
 EXASPERA/TER,S. one who heightens 
vr increaſes the anger of a perſon. 
EXASPERA'TION,S. arepreſentation of 
a thing in ſuch a light as to occaſion preat of. 
| fence and provocation. © My enemies loaded 
me with all the obloquies and exaſperations they 
could.“ K. Charles. A provocition- or of- 
ſence which excites a perſon to violent anger 


| 


or rage. . | | 
To EXCA'RNATE;, V. A. [from ex and 
caro, carnis, Lat. fleſh | to ſtrip off fleſh, 
To EXCA/VATE, V. A. [ excavalus, of 
excavo, Lat.] to hollow, or make hollow, 
_\EXCAVA'TION, S. the act of ſcooping 
out, or cutting any ſurface into hollows ; a 
hollow, or cavity, | | 


z 


©. To EXCEED, V. A. [erceder, Fr. excedo, 

Lat.] to go beyond any limit, meaſure, or! 
ſtandard; to excel or ſurpaſs another in any 
quality. Neuterly, to go too far; to be 
| Euiity of excels; to go beyond the bounds of 
fitneſs or duty; to ſurp 
quantity, . FL 
EXCEE/ DING, Part. or Adj. ſurpzfling,' 
or going beyond in dimenſions, time, or any 
_ other quality. Sometimes uſed adverbialiy 
for a very great or remarkable degree. Ex- 
ceeding powerful by ſea,” Raleigh 
To EXCE'L, V. A. [exceller, Fr. excello, 
Lat.] to ſurpaſs another. | 1 5 


EXCELLENCE, or EX CELLENCV, S. 
excellence, Fr. excelientia, Lat.] the poefiing 
any good quality to a greater degree than ano- 
ther on a compariſon; purity; good neſs; a 
title of honour uſually given to generals in an 
army, ambaſſadors, and governors, _ 
EX CELLENT, Adj. | Fr. excellens, Lat.) 
poſſeſled of great talents or virtues; eminent, 
vr ſuperior to others in good qualities. | 
EX CELLENTLVY, Aov. very well. To 
nan eminent or icmarkable degree, applied 
both to good and bad qualities. Comedy 18 
excellentiy inſtructive. Dryd, Some imes 
ſo etceilently ill.“ Pope. 8 . 
To EXCE PT, V. A, [excepter, Fr. excep- 
tus, of excipio, Lat. ] to leave out; to mention 
as not included. Neuterly, to object to. 


ing. God and his Son e 
feared.” Par. Le. Unleſs, 


Til lot ſ. 


«C An erception lo lome,” 


relative term, implying the quantity or de- 


aſs in quality or 


| rece'vinz one thing for another, In Com- 


„ 
FEXCEPT, Prep. excluding; no! inelyg- 
N It E im- 
except We know jt," 
EXCE/PTING, Part, not i 
taking a thing into an account, 
EXCE'/P TION, S. Er. e ceptio 
excluſion from, Or not including a 
hing in a precept, poſition, 


doſſible to do is, 


neludipg, of 


Lat.] the 
I perſon or 
Or genera | 
kn 40 Alf, hne. 
OY to all EIT FS. Pope. A alike 
or CHEnce. 1e Hrtt too ds I 
badas ** - Shak. *. & exception at thi 
EXC2EPTIONABLE, Ag 
jection. 2 

XY E'PTIOUS, Ad 
jections; peevi 
err 
tion. 5 8 | 
EXCE'PTLESS, Ac]. without ex 
without raiſing any objection; gener 
verſal. | ; 


 EXCE/PTOR, S. one 


J. liable to ob- 


j. fond of making ob. 

3 ©allly offended, = 

„ Adj including an excep. | 
ception ; 

al; uni. 


tons, or makes exceptions, = | 
 _EXCE/RPIION, S. [excerptio, Lat.] the 
att of gle:ning or ſelecting; the thing ſelect- 
ed or glcaned. © Saving ſome few excerpe 
[Er ß ia Robe 
2 EXCE'SS, 8. [ exces, Fr, exceſſus, Lat,] 
that which is beyond the bounds of moderati- 
on, or thoſe limits in which virtue conſiſts. A 


who raiſes objec- 


gree which one thing or quality has more 
than another. Applied to paſſion, a height 
or violence beyond the bounds of reaſon, In- 
temperance, or too great an indulgence in 
"meat or inn.... 3 
EX E'SSIVE, Adj. ec, exceſſive, Fr. 
beyond any limits or common ſtandard, with 
reſpect to quantity, quality or bulk; vehes 
ment, or beyond the juſt bounds or meaſures 
prefcribed by reaſon. | INS 
| _ EXCE'SSIVELY, Adv. in a great or im- 
moderate degree... Eo oh mens op ao 
To EXCH.'NGE, V. A. {changer, Fr, | 
excambiare, low Lat.] to change, or give one 
thing for another; to give and take recipro» | 
caily, In Commerce, io give money tor a a2 
bill, or to ſctile the excharge with different 
countries, | | 


EXCHANGE 


„ . the at of giving and 


merce, the fixing of the actual momentary 
value of money between different counties; 
the thing given or received in lieu of ano- |} 
ther; the place where merchants meet to ne- 
gociate their affairs. A bill of exchange, ls. 7 
chat which is drawn by a perſon in one king 1 
dom, on one reſiding in another, for ſuch 4 
ſum there as is equivalent to a ſum paid of | 
eſtimated here. . | 

EXCHA/NGER, S. a 
money to foreign parts, 


| perſon who remits | 
or deals in bills of 


Thus could net except againſt,” Locke. 


 Texchange, 


To 


perſon of thing. 


EX 

| AT, V. A. See ESCHE AT. 
Nene Tors See ESCHEATOR. 
MY CHE/QUER, 8. ſeſcbegu ier, Norm. 
barium, low Lat. from ſchats, Teut. 
Fr, l ] the court to which all the reve- 
Log yt crown are brought, It conſiſts 
! th one of which is the taking 
bed 5 of all cauſes relating to the king's 
a e is likewiſe a court of record, 
_ all cauſes relating to the revenue are 
8 other part is called the receipt of ue 
ray, which is properly employed in the 

103 \aving money. | 
1 9 * Carey Belg, exciſum, Lat.] 
\ tax or impoſition laid by the government on 


Commodities, for ſupporting and anſwering the 


- encics of the Hate. | 
af Exclk, V. A. to levy a tax on a 
FEZCUSEMAN, S. an officer who is em- 
loyed in the inſpection of goods which are 
 eable, and in collecting the ſums they 
. * 
"EXCISION, S. [excifio, Lat.] the act of 
cutting off, or entirely deſtroying a nation, 
or the inhabitants of ſome place. ; 
EXCITA'TION, S. [Fr. from excitatus, 


lat.] the act of putting into motion; the 


act of rouſing or awakening, 


To EXCI'TE, V. A. [ exciter, Fr, excito, | 


Lat.] to rouſe from a ſtate of inactivity and 
indolence to one of action; or from. a ſtate 
of cejeRion and deſpair, to one of courage 
and vigour; to put into motion; to awaken ; 
to rouſe, In Electrical Experiments, to make 
the globe or tube fit to communicate the elec - 
trical virtue by friction, TEES 
a perion is rouſed from a ſtate of indolent 
inactivity to one of vigourous action. 
EXCIVTER, S. one who (tirs up to action 
the cauſe by which any dormant virtue 
is put in action; or any thing is put into 
motion, + e io co 


Io EXCLATM, V. N. [exclamo, Lat.] | 
to cry out with vehemence and an exalted 

vice, ſometimes occaſioned by ſudden grief 
or exceſſive pain ; to ſpeak againſt, decry, 


or reproach with outrage, _ . 
EXCLAUMER, S. one that makes uſe of 


frequent exclamations; one that runs down, 


_ Tiſes objections, and rails againſt a perſon or 


thing with vehemence or paſſion. © I muſt 
tell this paſſionate exclaimer. Acterb. 


 EXCLAMA/TION, 3. [Fr, of exclama-| 
fi Lat.] a vehement outcry 3 a railing or| 


outrageous reproach of a perſon or thing; an 


emphatical utteragce; a figure in rhetoric, 
wherein, by raifing the voice, and uſing an 


intetjection, either expreſſed or underſtood, 
ve teltiy an uncommon warmth and paſſion 
of the mind, and expreſs the magnitude of 
the thing, 


"a te alter an exe/amation, and marked 
Rus (1). SEN | | 3 


** 
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In Printing and Grammar, a 


E XC 
EXCLA/MATORY, Adj, praQtifing, or 


conſiſting of exclamation. 


to ſhut out, or hinder from entrance; to de- 
bar of any privilege, or hinder a perſon from 
pariaking with another 3 to except to any 
doctrine z to deny a perlon a right or enjoy- 
ment in any grant, | 


EXCLUY/SION, S. [Fr.] the act of ſhut- 


young out of the egg. | 
EXCLU/SIVE, Adj. [exclufif, excluſive, 
Fr, from excluſus, Lat.] having the power to 


ring from the enjoyment of a right, privi- 


thought, or intenſe thinking; to invent. 


“ Excogitated by the heathen,” Hale. 


To EXCOMMU'NICATE, V. A. ex- 
| communier, Fr. excorimunico, low Lat.] to ex- 
clude or debar a perſon from having any 
fellowſhip with a viſible church, or at leaſt 
from partaking of the ſacrameat of the Lord's 
ſupper, ns” | 


the Lord's ſupper. The few inftances, if 


its rul-rs, and ſhould not only raiſe admira- 


con formitwp . 5 5 
To EXCORIATE, V. A. [of ex, Lat. 
off, and corium, a hide or 40 | 
{trip off tne ſkin, „ 
of flaying, or ſtripping of the ſkin. 
EXCO/RTICATION, S. [from ex and 


pulling or peeling off the bark of trees. 
 EX/TREMENT, S. [Fr. of excremen- 
tum, Lat.] chat wiich is diſcharged at the 
natural paſſage of the bod. e 
EXCREME'NTAL, Adj. that which is 
of the nature of, or voided as excrement, 


Excrement, 


S. [excreſcence, Fr, excreſcens, Lat.] a ſupei- 
fluous part growing out ot another, contrary 
to the original form ef a thing, or the com- 
mon production of nature. In- Surgery, ſu- 
parts of bodies of animals. 


EXCRE'SCENT, Adj, [Fr. excreſcens, 


Lat.] ſuperfluouſly or luxuriouſly growing out 


\of a thing, 


ee Trent. 


To EXCLU/DE, V. A. excludo, Lit.] 


ting out, or deny eng admiſſion; rejection, or 
not admitting a principle; an exception. In 
Natural Hiſtory, the hatching or letting the 


deny or hinder entrance or admiſſion; debar- 


lege, or grant; not taking into an account, 

| computation, or calculating; excepting, _ 
To EXCO'GITATE, V. A. | excogitatus, 

from excogito, Lat.] to find out or giſcover by 


EXCOMMU'NICATION, S. [Fr.] an 
eccleſiaſtical cenſure or puniſhment, whereby | 
a perſon is denied the privileges of a church, 
or from communicating at the ſacrament of 


not the total diſuſe of the power of excommu- 


nication in the eſtabliſhed church of late years, 


0 is an amiable inſtance of the benevolence of 
EXCITEMENT, S. the motion by which | 


tion and praiſe, but likewiſe converſion and 


EXCORIATION, S. loſs of ſkin; the act 


cortex, Lat. the bark ot a tree] in Botany, the 


EXCREMENTI'TIOUS, Adj, containing = 


EXCRE'SCENCE, or EXCRE'SCENCY, 


perfluous and luxuriant fleſh growing on the 


—— ———— 
1 — a | wy , 
— = 


Wy a 


Fc r rio, 8. [exergio, Lat.] in Me- 


dicine, the act of ſeparating excrements and 
txcrementitious humours from the aliments 


the body. 


as to deſerve to be accurſed, 
abominably z in a very bad mn 


or blood, and expel ing or ejefting them from tully. 


oy 


xe 
| EXTECRABLY, Adv. in f. 
igurativeſv. 
ner; Wea 


To EX/ECRATE, V. A. Fexeerari) of 


EXCRETIVE, Aj. ſ[excretivus, Lat.] |execror, L at. to curſe as an object contents. 
ug 


having the power of ſeparating or ejecting ex- 
eremenis, or exctementitious humours from 
the body. IE 8 
ExCRUCIABLE, Adj. [from excruciate] 
kormenting, or having the power of totment- 


_ | 
To EXCRUICIATE, v. A. [excruciatus, 
df excrucio, Lat. ] to torture or torment, 
To EXCU/LPATE, V. A. [from ex and 
eu patus, La. ] to clear from any acculation, 
or from a charge of crime o fault, 


* 


EXCULPA/TION, S. an apology or vin- 


dication of one charged with a fault; an en- 
dea vour to vindicate a perfon from an accuſa- 


tion. | | | y 

EXCURSION, S. [Fr. excurfum, Lat. of 
 excurſo, Lat.] an attempt to leave a ſettled 
path; a ramble; an expedition into diffant 
parts; 2 progreſs beyond the common limits 
and boundaries. Applied to the mind, a di- 


| gteſſion or departure from the ſubject a perſon 


„ TS | 
E EXCU'RSIVE, Adj. rambling 3 wander- 
jg; or deviating. _ „„ 
"EXCU/SABLE, Adj. [Fr.] that for which 
any apology may be made, and admitted. 
_ . EXCU'SABLENESS, 8. the quality 
which renders a thing a fit object of being 
pardoned. FE . 
Exc us ATORV, Adj. pleading in ex 
cuſe; aſſigning a motive which may remove 
blame, and vindicate a perſon's conduct. 
5 EXQU/SE, V. A. [excuſer, Fr. excu- 
P, Lot.] to lellen guilt, by affigning ſome 
circumſtance which may tender the commil_ 
| Hon of 2 fault leſs blameable; to diſcharge 
a perſon from a duty or obligation; to paſs by 
without blame; to make an apology, defence, 
or vindication, in order to wipe off any aſper- 
fion, or clear from any imputation. 
EXCU/SE, S. an apology or plea offered in 

2 perſon's vindication 3 a reaſon or motive 
alli gned to juſtiſy from accuſation or guilt. | 
© EXCU'SELESS, Acj. without any mo 


tive or reaſon to free from blame or puniſh- | 71 . 
: | „ tern, or original, to be imitated. 


ZZ | 
1 5 EXCU/SER, S. one who pleads for, or one 
Who forgives or paſſes by the feults of, ano- 
"IR. | * 
Ts EXCU'SS, V. A. [excufſus, Lat.] 
In Law, to ſeize and detain a perton's pro- 
| perty. © Unleſs his goods and eſtate be firſt 
rcd. Ayliffe. „„ tr 4H 
| Xx CU/SSLON, S. [excuſſio, Lat.] the act 
Ff eizing. © If upon an excuſſion, there be 
nt goods to ſatisfy. Hl je. FEE, 5 

+XE/CTRABLE, Adj. Fr.] fo deteſtable, 


abonihable, or wicked, as to deſerve to be 


| thing. 


N 


the moſt abominable, deteſtable 

ze: F. . a a i 
qualities. Figuratively, to geteſt > * Picked 8 
minate. 5 do abo- 


EXE'CRATION, 8. a corte: 2 5h 
cation; or wiſhing ſome evil n 


To EXECUTE, V. A. [executer, Fr. 
cutus, of exeqror, Lat, | to ${charye BY BY 
torm a commiſſion, or duty, to put a es 
any thing planned, in practice z to put wienk, 
according to the ſentence o: the law, YT 
 EXECVITION, S. che performance, or 
pract: ce of a thing; action. In Law, the laſ 
act in c-uſes of debt, wher#in power is given 
to ** 1 8 the defendant's goods 
and body; death inflit ; 
lere : | N 8 e en 
EAECU”TIONER, S. he chat puts in act: 
he that inflicts puniſhment on an offender ; 
the perſon. or inſtrument by which any thing 
is performed, . 8 


EAECU/TIVE, Adj. Raving the quality of 
exccuting ot performing. Active, or puttinz 
into execution, oppoſed t deliberative or lgi- 
„ Og Oo SLN. 75 \ 
thing planned; he that executes a deſign; 2a 
perioa who inflicts the puniſhment ſentences # 
by the la. < | | 
EXE/CUTOR, S. a perſon who is nomi- 
nated by a teſtator to perform the articles eon · 
tained in his will. LY 
 EXE'CUTORSHIP, S. the office of a 
perlon appointed executor by a teſtator. 

ExXECUTRIX, S. a woman intruſted with 
the periormance of the will of a teſtator. 3 
| E XEGEYSI8, S. [Gr. a word uſed as an ex- 4 
plication of another: Thus in the words Þ} 
m7 Abba, Fatber, uſed in ſcripture, the word Þ 
father is the exegeſis, or explanation of the 
Syric word abba, Likewile à comment to 
explain any book, or author's writings, 

EXEGE'TICAL, Adj. [ce5©-, Gr.] 
explaining ; by way of explanation 

EXE'MPLAR; S. [Lat] a model, pat- 
| EXE'MPLARINESS, S. ihe fiatevf be- 
Ing propoſed as a pattern, and worthy of imi- 
tattad⸗ | e . 

EXEMPLARY, Adj. worthy of being 
propoſed as a pattern for the imitation of 
others, applied both to perſons and things. 
Such as may deter and give warning to others, 
applied to puniſhments. Remarkable. 

EX EMPLIFICA'TION, S. à giving an ex, 
ample In Law, the giving a copy, or drals 
of an original record, IRE 
To EXE/MPLIEY, v. A. [cxenplan and 


1 EX» 


or{2dv Figurativeiy, very bad. 


Ie, Lat. F*to 1 uſh os enforce, by a! 
Lie, Lat. Ito 11} uſtrate, or e 5 ale 


EX EC UV TER, S. he that performs anj = 


E X K 


„ zatance. In Law, to tranſcribe or 
(ple dr inftance- my. Es rg | 


ce  YF'MPT;, V. A. [exemptus, Lat. 
Th a fre from any obligation or 
ut a 


p {| E. f I .. | 


ligation, duty, or tax, by privilege; not} 
cb | | | 


Jable 2. 8. [from ex and emptio, 
EXEMPT 15 5 | fervice obligation. 
Ln] freedom from any , 

„ borthenſome employment, or law. 

PX EQUIAL Adj. [from exequie, Lat.] 
deboging to A funeral or bur al. We - 

XEOUIES, 8. {it has no fingular, from 
: 7, Lat.] funeral rites or ceremonies. 

1 5 tragical end of the two brothers, whoſe 

ps CEN T, Adj. Texercens, Lat | prac 

«ro tollowing any trade, employment, ot 
3 Ever exercent advocate.“ Ayliffe. 

| NO X'FRCISE, 8. [ exerciſe, . exercitium, 

Late] a motion of the limbs, or action of the 

doch, conſidered as conducive and neceſſary to 
beallb; ſomething done by Way of amuſe- 
nent; an action b) which the body it form- 
e110 gracefulneſs and ſtrength ; any practice 
yy which a perſon is rendered Mijul Th the 

performance of a duty, or diſcipline. The 
exerciſe of he ſoliders. Uſe or actuel appli- 
cation and practice of a thing; employment ; 

any thing required to be performed as A taſk C 
an application of the mind to ſtudy, . 
To EXE'RCISE, V. A. [exerciſe of ex 
ver, Fr, exerceo, Lat.] to employ the mind 
in conſidering an object; to uſe ſuch action 
of the body as is neceſſary to keep we fluids 
in motion and preſerve health; to train, or 
eich 2 perſon any diſcipline by frequent prac 
tice ; io 12k, employ, or keep buſy; to prac- 
dle; to exert, or put in practiſe. To 
exerciſe domition over them. Matt. xx. 25, 
To practiſe the different evolutions of an ar- 
my, in order to attain {kill in military diſ- 
nne. *** 
EXERCUSER, S. one who acts, performs, 
ww ___ ͤ | 
EXERCITA/TION, S. Er. of exercitatio, 
lit.] exerciſe ; practice; a frequent repeti- 

; tio of the ſame action. | | 
To EXE RT, V. A, [exertus of exero, Lat. | 
t viz with an application of force, vehe- 
m:nce or vigour ; to put forth or perform, 
To apply ſtiengta, force, or vigour, uled with 
aneciprocal pronoun. DEE OS: 

XE RTION, S. the act of bringing into 
ickion, including the idea of force, vehe- 
m te, ſtrength, or vigour, Pa 
ere S. Texeſus ef exedo, Lat. to 
tat out 

mouth, “ Theophraſtus denieth the exgſion 

u npets through the belly of the dam.” 


Hrecun. t 


: "AESTUATION, $:*[ exefluatus, Lat.] 


the act of eating out, or eating a way | 


the blood.“ Boyle. 128 

EXETER, S. the Auguſt 
mans, Lica of Ptolemy, and Antoninus's Cer < 
eſt, or-Pen-caer of tne Britons, and the Ex- 


anceſter of the Saxons, afterwards abbreviated 


to Exceſtet, and Exeter; ſo called from the 


river Ex, on which it ſtands, It is the capital 


Land's-end, which is 108 miles diſtant. It is 


$x0:;8. Here ſevetal Roman coins, and other 
antiquities, have been dug up. Formerly there 
were ſo many monaſteries in the place, that it 
was called Monkton. Beides chapels, and 
five large meeting-houfes, are ſtill tweaty 


which is the cathedral of St. Peter, where it 
is common to ſee hundreds f peopte at morn- 


long bridge over the Ex, with houſes on both 


the middle of the town and called Carfox, a 
corruption, ſays my author, of the old Nor- 
man guatre voix for vcyes, i. e. the four ways, 
though it would rather ſeem to be carreac, 


ougemont, where the aſſizes are kept. In 


obſtructed, ſluices and gates have been ſince 


150 tons can come up to the quay, In this 
oven is a briik trade, particularly in ſerges; 


of a biſhop, which Edward the Gonfeſſor 
tranſlated hither from Crediton. Toptham, 


as the port of Exeter, It 'gives title of earl 


twelve miles N. of the Engliſh channel, and 
172 W. of London. The weekly markets 
here are on Wedneſdays and Fridays, 4nd an- 


Monday, Auguſt 1, and December 6, for 
horned cattle, horſes, and almoſt every com- 


the moſt 


conſiderable for ſerges and woollen 
n | 85 


folium, Lat. a leaf] in Surgery, to ſcale a bone, 
EXFO'LIATION, S. the act of ſcaling 

a bone; or the ſtate of a 

off in ſcales. | 


ermentation or violent iaternal commotion 


| EXFO'LIATIVE, Adj. that which has 


the 


of the particles of a body z an ebu'lition ot 
efferveſcence. The inward exeſtuations of 


a of the Ro | 


of Devonſhire, and called the London of the 
W. there being no city between it and the 


walled round, and was the feat of the Weſt 


churches, in the city and ſuburbs 3 among 
| : 


ing ſcrvice by (ix, ſummer and winter, This b 
is a Mayor-town, and a county of itfelf, which 
ſends two members to parliament. It has 2 


fides, Here are four principal ſtreets, (one of 
| which is called the High-fireet)all centering in 


the ſquare. Here is plenty of water, which 
is conveyed by pipes; and an old caſtle called 


this city and ſuburbs are hoſpitals, a work- 
houſe, alms-houſes, and charity-ſchools, toge- 
ther with a county-infirmary, of late erection. 

Formerly ſhips could load and unload at the 
water-gate ; but the navigation having been 
made by act of Parliament; ſo that veſſels of 
and here are twelve companies. It is the fee 

ſix miles below the town, may be looked upon 
0 a branch of the Cecil family. It lies 
nual fairs on Aſh-Weuneſday, Whitſun- 
modity, Of all theſe, the Lammas-fair is 


To EXFO'LIATE, v. A. [of er and 


e bone which breaks 


; 
4 
* 


or conſumption. . | 
 EXHAU/STLESS, Adj. not to be emp- 


XH 


The power of fealing a bone, or of produ- EXHORTATTIox, 8. 


cing exfoliation. 


EXHA'LABLE, Adj. [ from exhale] that ] to perform any duty; the Nr * Perſon 
which may be raiſcd, conſumed, or diſperſ | motives before a perſon as ma 
ed in fumes, or exhalations. | 

_ __ EXHALA'TION, S. ſexbalatio, Lat.] 24. EXHO'RTATORY, Adj. containi; 
ſame, conſiſting of dry, ſudtile corpuſeles, or tives to incite a perſon to perf S mo- 
effluvia, looſened from hard terreſtrial bodies, | EXHO/RTER, S or 
either by the heat of the ſun, agitation of the | to periuade or incite 
air, the electricity of the atmoſphere, or ſome | duty. 

ther cauſe, aſcending by the laws of hydro- | EXIGENCE,or EX'IGENCy 
ſtatics, or the repulſive, or electrical quality of Lat jy a want, neceſſity, 
the air, to a certain heignt in the atmoſphere, demands immediate aſſiſta 
where they mix with other vapours, and form pfeſüng want, diſtreſs, or ſudden occaſion 
clouds, Sc. The aQ of exhaling, or ſending | E-VIGENTT, S. [exigens, Lat, 


forth efluvia or exhalations. 


To EXHA/LE, V. A. [ex Palo, Lat.] to] immediate aſſiſtance and felief. 
draw forth or emit effluvia, or exhalations. | } | 
Figuratively, but improperly, to exhauſt, cry jnels ; littienels; Nlenderneſs, 
up, or diſperſe ane moifture in ſteams of fumes. | 


 EXHA/LEMENT, S. an effiuvium; a 


vapour; an exha lation. 


To EXHAUST, v. A. ſerbauſtus, of ex- 
baurio, Lat.] to drain any fluid or liquor; 


to draw out till nothing remains. 


_ .EXHAVU'STION, S. the act of draining, | driven from hi 
or drawing dry. Frguratively, an entire waſte, to return. 


tied, drained, drawn dry, or totally conſu 
To EXHTBIT, V. A. [ exbibitus, Lat.] prohibition not to return during life, or within 
of exhibeo, Lat.] to offer to view or uſe Th certain time. Figuratively, to expel or da. 
to propoſe in a full affembly, or public 


Manner. Oat 


EXHVBITER, S. he that offers any thing | baniſned his country, | 
as a charge or accuſation, in a public manner;] EXILIUTION, S. fexilitio, Lat.] the act 
he that expoſes any curiofity, natural or artifi- | of ſpringing and ſtretching out with vehe- 
cial, to public view. 5 | 8 
EXHIBITION, S. [Fr. exbilitio, Lat.] not take fire with noiſe and exilition.“ 
the act of diſplaying, explaining, or rendering | Srown. | | | 
vifible and fenſible; the act of expoſing to] To EXIST, V. N. [exiſer, Fr. of exif, 
public view. In Law, the bringing a charge Lat.] to be; to have actual being, or exil- 
or accuſation againſt a perſon in a public or tence. CE Rr dy wtbe.,v 
open court, Allowance, ſalary, or penſion. | EXVSTENCE, or EXVSTENCY, S. 
Priven to live in exile on a ſmall exhibition. j ſ:xiſience, Fr, exiſtent ia, Lat.] that whereby 2 

e | thing has an actual being; the ſtate or being; 
_ EXHIBITIVE, Adj. containing a repre- actual, or real, fruition of being. 


ſentation - or diſplay, 


To EXHI'LARATE, V. A. ſexbilaratus, Lat.] in being; in actual fruition of being. | 
of exbilaro, Lat.] to cheer, comfort, or in- EXISTIMA/TION, S. ſexiſtimatia, La. 


ſpire with gaiety. 


EXHILARATTION, S. the act of inſpir- | th« 
ing with chearfulneſs or joy; the ſtate of af and virtues. | ö 
perſon inſpired with joy or gaiety, applied to af EXIT, S. [the third perſon ſingular pte. 
ſenfation of pleaſure, which is leſs than joy, | ſent of exeo, Lat. te go out] in Theatrical 


but of ſome affinity with it, 


To EXHO/RT, V. A. ſ[exborter, Fr. of ſight, or off the ſtage. Figuratively, a de- | 


exhorto, Lat. ] to induce a perſon to the per 


formance of a thing or duty, by laying the] ſage out of any place. | | | 
motive of it, and its ail eee Labs al EX/ODUS, or EX'ODY, S. lis ant, th j 
perſon ; to call upon a perfon to perform, | :3:;, Gr. a way or paſſage] the ſecond rk 
or remind him of his duty. We beſecch and the Old Teſtament, wrote by Moſes, ſo called 
bort you by the Lord Jeſus,” The, iv. 1. 


EXO 
Lat.] the motive which can 290 exbortati 


of laying ſuch 
perform a duty. Y cite him to 


orm a duty. 
ohe who endeavourg 
a perſon to perform A 


. exigen, 
or diſtreſs, wich 
nce and relief ; an 


| a preſſing 


Po 7 f * . — 4 . 
| buſine!s; want; or an attir which requires 


EXiGU/ITY, S. [exiguiras, Lat.] ſmall. 
EXI'GUOUS, Adj. [exipuns; Lat, 


Fr. | [mail, minute, applied to ſize, 

EXILE, S. [exil, Fr. exilium, Lat. though 
now univerſally a:cented on the firſt, it 
formerly was accented ijndifferently on 
either ſyllable] the ſtate of a perſon who is 


s Country, with an order not 


exigu, 


To EXILE, V. A. formerly accented on 

the laſt, by Dryden on both ſyllables, and at 
preſent on the firſt ſyllable only] to expel or 
drive a perſon from a country, with a ſtric 


niſh any bad or good quality from the mind. 
LX/ILEMENT, S. the ſtate of a perſon 


mence and ſuddenneſs; exploſion, “ Will 


EX1/STENT, Adj. [e tent, Fr. exiſen, 


opinion, eſteem, reputation, or the opinion 
the public has of a man's talents, abilities, 


Writings, implies that a perſon is gone out of 


parture from life; death; a paſſing, or pal. 


tu tuagint tranſlators, becauſe it con- 
nnn ins 


18 


tx» 


sche departure of the Iſraelites from Feypt; To EXPAND, V. A [expands, Lat.] co 

nios the ich, it comprehends the hiſtory of | ſpread, or 

Moſes's virth, education; and flight; the op- | late, 
0 


T;ons of the Iſraelites in Egypt; Moſes's| EXPAY'NSE, 8. [ expanſum, of expand), 
pre ] | 


return from M 


dab; the plagues he wrovght in Egypt; the 
roa) 


le of the Jews; their paſſage through | EXPANSIBULITY, S. capableneſs of bes 
| wh and the Wilderneſs ; the man- | ing expanded or ftretched out to 
” * the law; the erection of the |menſions, 

ner 


ele, and celebration of the ſecond paſ-| EXPA/NSIBLE, Adj. capable to be ſtretch» 
on J contains the tranſactions of 145 ed to a large extent. 

; beginning from the death of Joſeph in| EXPANSION, S. diſtance or ſpace ab- 
year ) | 


both year of the world, and 1631 be- | ftraftedly conſidered, and diſtinguiſhed from 
228 The Jews call it Veele Semoth, 


e, Theſe Names, from the two firſt words 
J, v9 


ſover 3 an 


fore 


jo tbe He 


m the navel, 


gn acccunt of its weight, _ 


preſſes by its weight, 


to be moved by prayer or entreaty, 


boundleſs depravity. 


Swift, 


relipious ceremonies. 


EXO'RCISM, S. [:foguiop ©», Gr.] the 
fam of acjuration, or religious ceremonies. | 
made uſe of to free a pe:ſon from the influ-] © The exgectant heir. 


ence of evil ſpirits. 


4 


\ EXO/RCIST, S. [sF:p1cng, Gr.] one wh 
by adjurations, pray ers, Sc. pretends to drive 


away evil ſperits. 


„ I say place ; or is dependent on the promiſes 
EXO RDIU M. S. [Lat] in Oratory, the | | | 


beginaing or opening of a ſpeech, in which | EXPECTATION, .S. 
the audience is prepared to hear what follows 


vith attention. 


_ EXOSTOSILS, S. [from et and og, Gr. 
# bone] any unnatural protuberance of a 


one, 


brew. 33 | £ | | ; 
EXO MPHALUS, S. [from tf aud ch. | | 
6000. Gr, the navel. ] In Surgery, a rupture | parts whereof exift together. In Phyſics, the 


ONERATE, V. A. [exoneratus, 
n Lat.] to unload; to diſburthen ; inte | 7 
o free from any thing which is troubleſome externally by rarefaction. Figuratively, tha 
4 itte of a thing which takes up more ſpace 

EXONERA“TION, S. the act of diſbur- it | ing out 
thening, or getting rid of a thing Which op- [a thing; extent ; or ſpace to which any thing 


F'XORABLE, Adj. [Fr. of exorabilis, Lat.] EXPANSIVE, Adj, having the power to 


cy, S. [exorbitant, Fr, the act of going out 
of the common tract or road; a groſs or en- 
ormeus deviation from the rules of virtue ; 


EXO'RBITANT, Adj. [Fr. of ex and} To EXPEC 
wits, Lat.] leaving or quitting any rule pre- l. ter 
ſcribed, but more eſpecially thoſe of virtue or] future good or e 
monaity ; not comprenended in any law. ſon's coming. „ 
& Couſes exerbitant, and ſuch as their laws] EXPEC TABLE, Adj. that which may be 
had not provided for. Hoke, Enormous ; 
immoderate ; exc: Mve z beyond bounds, © So 
endlels and exgrbitant are the deſires of men.” | vice,” Brown. ꝶxç 0 Fanny 

1 5 EXPECTANCE, or EXPECTANCY, 


To EXO'RCISE, V. A. [sfogufw, Gr. JIS. [expeFant, Fr.] the act or ſtate of a perſon 


to adjure by ſome holy name; to drive away 
evil ſpirits by uſing ſome holy name; to free] thing waited for; hope; or 
a perſon from the influence of evil ſpirits by | had tormed vaſt hopes from. 


inequalities on its ſurface ; a ſurface ; extent. 


greater di- 


extenſion, Which implies, according to Locke, 
** diſtance only then applied to the ſolid 
of laſting and perſevering diſtance, all the 
act of dilating, ſtretching, or ſpreading out 
a body, whereby its bulk or dimenſion is en- 
creaſed, whether internally by elaſticity, or 
than it uſed to do; the act of ſpreading out 
is ſpread or extended, 


ſpread or extend to a large ſpace, 


EXOR/BITANCE, or EXO/RBITAN-| To EXPA/TIATE, V. A. [ expatiatus, 

Lat. of eæpatior, Lat.] to rove or range with- _ 
out cunfinement or regard; to preſcribe li- 
mits; to enlarge, or treat of in a copious 


manner, | 


1magined to be produced by, or to come from. 


who waits for the coming of another; ſome- 


! 


EXPEC'TANT, Adj. [Fr.] wait 


hopes of the arrival of a perſon, time, or 


| EXPE/CTANT, S. [Fr. expeftans, Lat.] 


ede, perſon, or thing, or the ſucceſſion to 


and favours of another. 


5 Ilibſon, period, or thing; dependence on the 
EXOTIC, Adi. Z., Gr.] foreign; 


bol produced in our own country. 


EXO'TIC, S, a foreig 
Fewing, or imperted from abroad, 


Sa plant, or a plant 


hay expectation is from him. fal. lxii. 5. 


The 


lay open like a net or cloth; to d- 


Lat.] a body widely extended, and having no 


parts of matter.” In Metaphyſics, the idea 


| T, V. A. Jexpecto, Lat.] to 
look out after; to have an apptehenſion of 
vil ; to wait or ſtay for a per- 


© Spiritual operations are not expectable from 


that which pecple 4 


ing in 


thing, or of ſucceeding another in any office. 


one who waits for the arrival of a period of 


| | Fr. expectatio, 
Lat.] the àct of the mind, whereby it has 
|knowlegge of ſomething not preſent, bur 
waits in hopes of its arrival; the ſtate of a 
perſon who waits for the arrival of any per- 


promiſes and favours of another for future 
good. Wait thou only upon God, for all 
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the breaſt. | | 


means to the attainment of an end. © 


pitch, or iſſue from 4 publick office, 


EXP 

The obje&t which ngople form great hopes of; 
the Meſſiah. Why our great exprefation 
Mould be called—the ſeed of woman.“ Par, 
Loſs, | 3 

Berber one who waits for, or 
tas hopes of, preferment ima ſtate; one WhO 
waits for the arrival of a perton, thing, or 

110d, | | | 

To EXPECITORATE, V. A. | from ex, 
Lat. out of, and pecrfus, pectoris, Lat. the 
breaſt] to void phlegy, or other matter, which 
obſtructs the veſſels of the lungs, by coughing, 
tauking of ſpitting. S | 

' EXPECTOR A”TION, S,. the act of dif- 
charging any excrement bus matter from the 
breaſt ; the evacuating, or freeing the breaſt 
from phlegm, or any viſcid matter, which 
obſtructs the veſſels of the lungs, or ſtreightens 


is 


FXPEC'TORATIVE, Ag. 
quality to promote the cleanſing the breaſt, or 


| lungs, of phlegu, or other viſcid matter, | 


Mich obſtructs the veſſels of the lungs. _ 
_ _ EXPF/DIENCE, or EXPEDIENCY, S. 
Texpedient, Fr.] the fitneſs or propriety of a 


* 


EXPEPIENT, Adj. [Fr.] proper to at- 
tin n em en. 


EXPEDIENT S. [Fr.] a means proper 


to promote or forward an end; a ſhift, or 


means hit upon on a ſudden to ward off any} 


_ Calamity or diſtreſs, or elude any puniſh- 
EXPE/DIENTLY, Adv. in a manner pro- 
per to attain an eng. „ 
To EX/PEDITE, V. A. [expedjtus, of ex: 
Pedio, Lat.] to free from any obſtruction or 
uimpediment: to haſten or quicken: to dif 


EX PEDITE, Adj. [expeditus, Lat. [ quick; 
performed ſoon; nimble, or active. 


" EX/PEDITELY, Adv. with quickneſs, | 


Fon, hP EEE; 
EXPEDITION, S. [Fr.] quickneſs, ap- 
plied to time or motion. A march or voyage, 
with intent to attack anenemy, 

To EXPEL, V. A. [exfells, Lat.] to drive 
Gur, or make 4 perſon quit a place by force 
To eject or throw out, applied to the animal 
functions. . | Ws | 
\ EXPE'NCE 
charges; money laid our for any uſe. | 
To EXPE/ ND, V. A. expendo, Lai. ] to lay 
out, of ſpend money. xp... os 
FEXPE/NSELESS, Ac}. without coſt or 
charge ; without {pending money. 7 
ExXPEN-SIVE, Adj. given to ſpend money; 
prodigal; extravagant,” applied fo a perſon 


Coſtly; requiring money, applies to things. 


Liberal, generous, giving money freely, in : 
good ſenſe, © This requires an active, ex 


EXPE'NSIVELY, Adv. in ſuch a man- 
ger 4s requires the ſpending much mon-y. 


EXPENSIVENESS, S. che act of protule + 


having the| 


3. [ expenſum, Lat.] coſt; 


EXP 
neſs, or ſpending money Immoderate! 4 i | 
1 els, or ſtanding A perion in a Na 2. eats 

EXPERIENCE, S. rr. N 


a : Xperientia, 
ractice; frequent trial; knowleds e 
requent practice; and obſervation on the 0 


on occurrences of life. 
To EXPERIENCE, V. A 
practiſe; to k no] by practice. 
EXPERIENCE, Part, ſkiful or wil 
by frequent practice or experience. ws ; 
EXPE/RIENCER, S. one who Makes fre. 
gent trials, or experiments, | _ 
EXPE/RIMENT. S. [experimenter, Fr . 
(perimentum, Lat.] trial of any thing; 2 trial 
made „f the reſult of certain application: Jap 
motions of bodies, in order to diſcover their 
effects, their laws, and relations, or to be all 
to arrive at the true cauſe of the phienoitiends | 
occaſioned thereby. e 
To EXPERIMENT, v. A, 
Fr.] to try, to iſcover by trial 


. to try, or 


(experimenter, 
EXPERIMENTAL, Adj. [Fr.) pertain- 
ing to, or built upon experiments; known b 
trial and experiment. Experimental philoſophy, 
1s that which deduces the laws of nature, the 
properties and powers of bodies, and theit 2c» 


tions on each other by ſenfible experiments, 


and tr als, made with that view. | 
; EXPERVMEN”CALLY, Adv, by expe- 
tience; by trial; by k«ving been ſenſible. 
 EXPERIMEN'TER, S. one who makes 
philoſopical experiments. | 
EXPERT, Adj. [Fr. expertus Lat.] ſkile 
ful, or knowing in any particular office, art, 
or buſineſs; dexterous. Uſed with in before 
pe ol ject of ikill, but with of by Pope. Er. 
pert of rms. Onyſſey. This may be ow- 
ing to the author's imagining 1t to be de- 
rived from expers, Lat. which governs a ge- 
nitive, but is uſed in a different ſignifi- 
cation, 5 | | : 
EXPE/RTLY, 
diſcovers ſkill. _ _.. ns | 
"EXPE/RTNESS, S. ſkill. er knowledge, 
in any affair or undertaking. _ 5 
E'X PLABLE, Aj. {from expiate,] capable 
of being atoned, rendered kind or propitious, 
by ſuffering or puniſhment, 5 
To E/A PIATE, V. A. ſexpier, Fr. expictus 
of expia, Lat.] to make ſatistaction or atone- 
ment {or ſins, by ſuffering the puniſhment due 


Adv. in ſuch a manner 23 


jio them, or by fubbditutigg ſomething equive* 


laat vo, or inſtead of them; *o avert the 


| chreats of an omen or prodigy. | 


EIA“ TION. S. f expiatio, Lite} 25) 
ſuffering encured, or equivalent made, or u- 
c:ifice fferea, to avert the puniſhment due to 
ſin, and to render the Dci:y propitious ic the } 
enger | . 5 
*  EX/PIATORY, Adj. having the power to 

wert the divine wrath from puntſhing fins. 

EXPILA'TVION, S. [expiletia, Lat.] 0b. 
bery. In Law, the act of committing walte | 


| 


upon lands to the lols and prejudice of the | 


heir. epd a, | 
6 es 


1 EXP -. 
kxem A!TION, S. [expiratus, of expiro, ſtempt by hiſſing 3 one who rejects an opinion 
n Medicine, that act by which the [with deteftation, or centempt. 

Lat | forced out of the lungs; the laſt | EXPLOYVT, S. [Fr.] a,defign aecompliſh- 
death pas ; vapour, breath, or the matter led; a ſucceſsful and remarkable action in war, 

5 i; the ceſſation, or end of any period of To: EXFLO'RE, V. A. [exploro, Lat.] to 

expired 3 make trial of; to ſeareh i into by trials; to diſ- 

_ EXPVRE, V. A. en pirer, Fr. expiro, cover by examination; to try, in order to 
110 to breathe out; to fend out fumes, va- [make diſcoveries. 
o or exhalations 3 to cloſe, cenclude, or | EXPLOSION, S. [explsſio, Lat.] the act 
your” to an end; to periſh; to fly out with aof driving *out any thing with noiſe and vio- 
3 To ede, finiſh, or terminate, ap- lenee; the noiſe made by the NY or firing 
32 4 to time, or any period. + "Pb gunpowder. 
x To EXPLA/IN, * V. A. [explanc, Lat. | to EXPLOSIVE, AQ driving out with noiſe 
clear up an) difficulty in a book, or expreſſion; and violence. : 

illustrate. EXPO/'NENT, 8. [exponens, Lat.] in 
0 pl AINABLE, Adj, that which may Arithmetic, the number which expreſſes how 
he _ more _—_ or plain to the under- often a given power is to be divided by its 
ſtandin root ere it be brought to unit 

MXPLAINER, 8. one who clears up any | EXPONE/NTIAL, Adj. in | Qoototry, ap- 
1 . or renders a "thing more caly to he plied to curves which partake of the nature 


of algebraic curves, as confifting of a finite 
nee ANA/TION, 8. an illuſtration or | number of terms, though they be indetermi- 


comment, whereby a paſſage i is rendered more nate, and in ſome meaſure of the nature of 


eaſy to be underſtood. tranſcendental curves, becauſe they cannot be d | 
EXPLANATORY, Ac. containing an | algebraically conftructed,Þ | 1 


Dmluſttation, or ſuch remarks as render a thing To EXPO/RT, v. A. to ſend goods from 5 | 
eaſy to be underſtood, our own to foreign countries for ſale, Eo. is 
 EX/PLETIVE, S, [explertoum, Lat, of ex. EXPORT, S. a commodity ſent out of _ | 
plus, from expleo, Lat.] a word which is uſed he kingdom to foreign parts. Ul 
merely to fill up a vacancy, or make up the EXPORTA/TION, S. the act or aftice 31 
number of feet in a verſe. Do or does, are, by | of ſending goods to foreign markets for ſale, 
modern poets, eſteemed as mere erpler ives, but] EXPO'RTER, S. he that ſends commo- 
ih it be evident that they increaſe the force and | dities to foreipn countries. | 
energy of an expreſſion, and ſerve tod ſtinguiſh To EXPO/SE, V. A. lerpoſer, Fr.] to lay | 
tze tenſes of a verb, they can by no means de- | open, ſobject, or make liable, applied to ri- | 
| ſerve the name, and ſhould be rather looked | dicule, centure, examination, puniſhment, ca- 4 | f 
on as auxiliary words, than ſuch as have no] lamity, or danger, | | 
meaning, EX POSITION, S. Cerpeſtus, Lat ] the 
EX'PLICABLE, Adj. that ck may be} ſituation in which a ting is placed with i'} 
explained, e e, or rendeted intelligible. reſpect to the ſun or air; an Interpretation, 5 14 
To EX*PLICATE;-. V. A. ſexplicatus, comment, or reatiſe, to render the ſenſe of a 1 
Lat, of explico, Lat.] to unfold, To explain, [Writer more pl .1n and intelligible, © 14 
oer render any diffculty more * to be unde: | EXPOYSITOR, S. [Lat.] an- elne In 
Rook, - > To EXPO'STULATE, V. N. [exp:Alulge | 
EXPLICATTION, 8. Pr. I WO 40 of tus, of exp Mulo, Lat. to dee rea ſon, or ar- 11% 
opening, or untold.ng, Figuratively, the act gue, with ape:ſon by Way. of e againſt 4 
bl explaining, or rendering ny difficult paſſage f ſ(omething. 3 
ot doctrine plainer, or more eaiy to ve uncer- | EXPOSTULATION, 3. the at of rea- Þ 
food; the ſenſe given by an explainer ; ; an] ſoning, or repreſenting a thing do another: * 
interpretation. | wey of complaint. 


EX/PLICATIVE, Adj. having 2 A tendency  EXPOSTULA/TOR, 8. a perſon who ar- 
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to explain, or render a . more eaſy 10 de gues with, or brings a complaint to another. q 
underſtood. EXPO STULA TORY, Adj. containing 1} 
© EXPLICA/TOR, 8. one who expounds, | the repteſeniation of a eginploznt. OS 


or renders any Giculty: more ealy 10 de un- EXPO'SURE, S. the act of laying open to — my 
derſtood. 50 public view and obſervatien; the ſtate of be- if 
EXPLVCIT, Adj. [explicite Fr. boli, ing ſubje c or liable to blame, puniſhment, ri- | 


Lat.] untolded. Eiguratively, plain, caſy, ob- dicule, or danger; a ſituation in-which a thing _ || 
NMuuus, oppoſed to oſcure, or implicit. lies open o the fun and air. 


EXPLYCITLY, Adv. plainly ; direfily To EXPOU/ND, V. A. [expona,: Lat.] to : | | 

| interpr@., or expl.in any difficult pallage ; to 7 
tay open, in oruver to examine. He.exprund- | i 
ed both his pockets,” Hudib. The laſt ſenſe [8 
is a Latiniſm not to be Imitated. . ifs 
Ex OU NDBR, 8. one Nhe explains. 1 
| OR. ER, + 1 8 e 14 


vithout implicstion or inference. 

To EXPLO' DE, V. A, {explode, Lat, ] to 
five out with contempt, clamour, and diſ- 
f grace, Figuratively, to reject with corn. 
4. | e din, S. a perſon who ſhews con- 


To EXPRESS, V. A. [expreſſus. of ex- 


imo Lat, exprimer, Fr.] to: repreſent in 
words, or by any of the imitative arts of 
poetry, ſculpture, of painting. To utter, ap- 
plied ſolely to language, To declare one's 
ſentiments ; to ſqueeze out; to force out by 
preſſure 3 to extort by violence, Halters 
and racks cannot expreſs from thee—more 
than thy deeds.” Jobnſon. FE 
EXPRE/SS, Adj. copied or bearing a near 
. reſemblance, applied to the imitative arts of 
painting, drawing, ſculpture, and poetry, In 
direct terms, applied to language. Clear, or 
without any ambiguity.  _ | 
EXPRESS, S. [expres, Fr.] a meſſenger 
ſent with expedition on purpoſe to deliver a 
particular meſſage ; a meſſage; a declaration 
in plain and directs terms. 
EXPRE'SSIBLE, Adj. that which may 
be uttered, or communicated by words; that 
which may be forced out by ſqueezing. _ 
 _ EXPRE'SSION, S. [Fr.] the act of 
communicating an idea by language ; the par- 
tticular form, manner, or ſtile uſed in commu- 
nicating one's thoughts; a phraſe; the act 
of ſqueezing or forcing out any thing by pre- 
ſure. In Painting, a natural and lively repre- 
- ſentation of the ſubject, or of the ſeveral ob- 
| JeQs intended to be thewn, whereby the hu- 
wan body, and all its parts, have the action 
ſuitable to it: the face exhibits the ſeveral 
paaſſions proper to the ſubject andproper ob- 
e. is had of the motions they impreſs on 
the ather external parts. | 1 
EXPRE/SSIVE, Adj. 
uttering or repteſenting. | , 
_ EXPREISSIVELY, Ad. in a clear and di- 


having the power of 


rect manner, applied to language. 


| EXPRESSIV EN= SS, S. the power of re- | 


__ EXPRE'SSLY, Adv, in dire terms; 
_ plainly 3 poſitively. PEE. 

 EXPRE/SSURE. S. [from expręſſus, Lat.] 
expreſſion, or the conveying ideas by lan- 


_ preſenting, or conveying ideas to the mind, 


nd. 


| guage. *© More divine than breath or pen | 


Can give expreſſure to. Shak, The form, or 
| likeneſs deſcribed. ** The expreſure of his 
eye, forchead, Cc. Shak, Mark or im- 
preſſion, * The expreſſure that it bears,“ 
Shak, 1 Eu 
To E'XPROBRATE, V. A. [exprobratus, 
of exprobo, Lat.] to charge with a thing by 
way of reproach; to upbraid. To expro- 
brate their ſtupidity.” Brown. TW 
EXPROBRA'TION, S. a reproachful ac- 
cuſation. A denial with ſcorn, a taunting 
exprobration.” South, . 
To EXPRO'PRIATE, V. A. [from ex 
ans proprius, Lat.] to alienate; to reſign 
one's property to a thing ; to make a thing 
no longer one's own, 
ſigned, or rather conſigned, your expropriated 
willto Gop.” By on 
EXPU!LSION, S. the act of driving out; 


| meditation. 


fe When you have re 


| meditation, 


EXT 
EX PU LSIVE, Adj. havi 
driving or forcing out. 
To EXPU'NGE, v. A. 
to blot or rub out, Figurative 
annihilate, OT 
EXPURGA'TION, 
the act of purging or cl 
purification from bad m 
and falſhood, * Arts 3 
purgation.. Brown. 
*XPU'RGATORY, Adj, 


[expungo, Lat.] 
ly, to elkace, or 


S. [expurpati 
Xpurgatio, Lat. 
eanfing, F iran. 
ixtures, or from ertor 
nd learning Want ex. 


cleari 2 employed in 
iy away What is noxious, erroneous, of 
EX/QUISITE, Adj. [expuif | 


; . 
ſearched out with care; ſo * wel | 


fect as to ſhew great care i 
| | n the . 

gout reg gy labour in 8 » 
uperiative, ** Witt fite get 
5 1 N15 W exquiſite malice, K, 
EX/QUISITELY, Adv, perfeAlly ; ace. 
rately ; completely ; in ſuch a manner a; 
ſhews no ſmall pains in the diſcovery or p 
A 5 


EX/QUISITENESS, S. nicety; perfedion 
3 care nad yg nk nee 
EXSU/CT ION, S. [ex and ſuGiv, Lit 
the act of draining or drawing out by fuckin 
EXSUDA'TION, 8. [ exſudatus, of 64 


| ſudo, Lat.] the act of diſcharging by ſweat, 


To EXSU/DE, V. A, | exſude, Lat 
: | . T «| | 
diſcharge by ſweat; to diſtil, «4 En 0 
| To EXSUF/FOLATE, V. A. [ ſufoelar 
Ital.] to whiſper, or buz in the ear.“ Such 


peculiar to the author quoted. 

To EXSU'SCITATE, V. A. [exſuſcits- 
tus, Lat. of exuſuſcito, Lat. | to rouſe, or flit up. 
EX'TACY, S. See ECSTACY:; --..- 
EX'TANT, Adi. [extans, Lat.] ſtanding 
out or above the other parts of the turface, 
That part of the teeth which is extart 
above the gums,” Ray. Public; not ſup- 


bookks. Wu} 5 | 
EXTA'TTIC, or EXT A/TICAL, Adi. car- 


turous, or elevating to the higheſt degree of 
joy and tranſport. See ECSTATIC, 


| EXTE/MPORAL. Adj. [extemporalis, Lat.] 
| ſudden ; without any preparation or preme· 


ditation. | | 
EXTEMPORALLY, Adv. quickly; 
without any preceding ſtudy or preparation. 
EXTEMPORA/NEOUS, Adi. [extempor 
raneus, Lat, ] occaſioned; ſudden; not allow- 
ing or giving any time for preparation or pte: 


 EXTE'MPORARY, Adj, [extemporarius 


preparation or premeditaiyun, | 

EX'TEMPORE, Ady. fadfenty ; with⸗ 
out preyious ihonsht or ſtudy z wignopr pre: 
Sometimes nied as an 2 jecc1v6y 
A long extempore Gſſeitation,” $943, A. 


Do ſtate of a perloa driven gut from a place. 


pro- I 


exſuffolate and blown ſurmiſe:,”” Shak, A word 


preſſed; ſtill to be met with, applied to 


rying or tending to ſomething without; rap- 


Lat.] tudaen ; quick z tormed without fey, 


E X T 
"To EXT EN 


eek {© The extemporizin 
, tation. I 
without derer more out of its element than 
facu ty MOT South. X 
in the Po TEND, V. A. [extendo, Lat.] to 
| 3 gut towards any part; to ſpread; to 
ſtretc the ſurface of a thing. To enereaſe, 
22 to force, ſtrength, or duration, To 
applle nicate, or impart, In Law, to ſeize. 
OX TE/NDER, S. the perſon, or means, 
I XTENDIBLE, Adj. capable of being 
- r longere ; | 3 
wa E/NDLESSNESS, S8. an unlimited, 


or unboundes extenſion. 


EXTENSIBVLITY, S. the quality of be- 


. ider or longer. ö 
1. sal, Adj. capable of being 
ſtreiched wider or longer ; capable of including 
norehending more ideas. Xe. 
1 TENSIBLENESS, S. the quality of 
a ſtretched wider or-longer. BS 
TENSION, 8. ſextenſo, Lat.] the 
act of encreafing the length or breadth of a 
thing; the ſt-te of a thing where length or 
| breadth is encreaſed. In Phyfics, the diſtance 
between the extremes of a folid body. 
EXTE/NSIVE, Adj. wide, large. 


EXTENSIVELY, Adv. widely; largely. 


refs ; diffuſiveneſs. 


by which any limb is extended. 


EXTENT, S. [extentus Lat. | the diſtance 


between the extremities of a thing; the ſpace 


fled ; communication; diſtribution. In Law, | 


an execution, or ſeizure of a perſon's goods. 
To EX'TENUATE, V. A. ſextenuatus, 
Lat.] to make ſmall, narrow, or ſlender; to 
P 
EXTENUA'TION, S. [ extenzatus, Lat.) 


the act of repreſenting things leſs ill than they | 


ae, Mitigation or alleviation, applied to pu- 


niament. A loſs of fleſh, or decay of the | 


body, in Medicine. 


EXTERIOR, Adj. [Lat. exterieur, Fr.] 


outward ; external; not eſſential. 


natus, of exter mino, Lat.] to root out; to 
deſtroy utterly. To explode and exterminate 
nnk atheiſm,” Bent, 5 | 
EXTERMINA'TION, S. | exterminatio, 
Lat, total deſtruction. Whether ditplent- 
ing, or extermination of people. Bacon. 
EXTERMINA'TER, S. [Lat.] the perſon 
who lays waſte a country, or utterly deſtroys 
ts inhabitants. 8 8 
| To EXTE/RMINE, V. A. [ertermino, 
Lat, | to deſtroy ; to put an end to. Your 


-_ and my grief — were both extermined.” 
ak, | | | 


EXTE'RNAL, Adj. outward ; from with-| 


wt; outward appearance ; or that which ap- 
pers to the fight, | | 


F/MPORIZE, V. A. to fpealc | 


X 
| EXTILLA'TION, S. [from ex and e, 
Lat. to fall in drops] the act of falling in 


Derh. 


of extimulo, Lat, | to prick or incite. “ Ex- 
timulates and incites unto expulſion.” Brown, 
_ EXTIMULA/TION, S. pungency ; or the 
power exciting motion, ſentation, or action. 
Things infipid, without any extizmlation," 
Bacon, 

E/XTINCT, Adj. [extinfus, Lat.] quench- 
ed or put out, applied to fire. At a ſtop, with- 
out any ſurvivors, applied to ſucceſſion. Abo- 
liſhed or out of force, applied to law, © 


act of quenching, or putting out, applied to 


deſtruction 3 ſuppreſſion. 


To ſuppreſs or deſtroy, applied to the paſſions, 
To cloud, eclipſe, or obſcure by ſuperior ſplen- 


Shak. 


8 | | 5 
EXTIN'GUSSHMENT, S. the act of 


thing. Abolition, applied to laws ; the act of 


of a family. 


utterly, 


ſtroying. 


out; a deſtroyer. 


EXTOR/SIiVELY, Adv. in a violent man- 
ner. . 1 LF 


To EXTO'RT, to * : [extortus, from ex- 


| tor pues, Lat.] to draw by farce; to gain a 


confeſſion, or to make a diſcovery by violent 
means; to wreſt an expreſſion from its plain 


land bricge meaning 3 to gain by violence 


and oppreſon. F 
EXTO'RTER, S. a perſon who makes uſe 


of oppreſſion, or violent or indirect means. 


EN TOKCTION, S. [exrorſisn, Fr.] the 


act or practice of gaining or acquiring by 
ſorce; the force or violence made uſe of to 
gain a thing, ; 


EXTERNALLY, Adv, outwardly, 


1 
838 Ä ——ů— . —— — — 


——— _—_ 


Jo EXTRA/CT; V. A, ſextractum, ſupine 
ol extrabo, Lat.] io draw or taks vas thing. 
5 i. | | from 


— — —— — ͤ D— — — 


drops. Extillation of putrefying juices. 


To EXTU'MULATE, v. A. [extimularss, 


EX TIN CV TION, S. [extin&io, Lat.] the 
fire. The ſtate of a thing queached ; utter 
To EXTIN/GUISH, v. A. [ extingue, 
Lat.] to put out or quench, applied to fire. 
dor.“ Her natural graces that extinguiſh art.. 
EXTIN/GUISHABLE, Adj, that may be 
put out, quenched, ſuppreſſed, or deſtroyed. 


| EXTIN/GUISHER, S. a hollow cons 
which is put on a candle in order to put it 


ſupprefling, deſtroying, or putting an end to 2 


taking away all the deſcendants or ſurvivors | 


To EXTVRPATE, V. A. [extirpatus,. | 
Lat. of extirpo, Lat. ] to root out; to deſtroy 

EXTVRPATION, S. Fr. extirpatio, 
Lat.] the act of rooting out, or utterly de. 5 


XT/IRPATOR, S. Lat.] one who root? 


To EX TOL, V. A. fextollo, Lat. to 
[praiſe; to magnify with praiſe. 
EXTOLL/ER, S. one who praiſes or mag: 
Inifies with praiſe, 5 1 | 
To EXTE/RMINATE, v. A. [extermi-| 


EXTOR'TIONER, S. one who grows rich 


by violence: one who practiſes extortion, 
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from another > to dray iſtry. ao faite d N | 
BM b ther ; to draw by chemiſtry. In|erring ſpirit.” Shak, ; 
| | Arithmetic, to find the root of purge? MF ſcribed me, or 8 en any pre. 8 
9 To abridge or tranſcribe any paſſage from a] immoderate; irre n of modetation: p 
t book or writing. 3 prodigal; or profuſely 0 ara to rule; al 
| EXTRACT,S. [extrafu, Lat.] in Phar-] EXTRAVAGANT. gs. „„ 
macy, the pureſt and fineſt part of any ſub-|cluded or comprehended in £9 who is in. 't 
| ance, ſeparated by diffolution or digeſtion of | definition. In the plural * WEEN rule or 
a proper menſtruum, and afterwards into a|decrees of the popes, which pplied to thofe ol 
8 thick, moiſt conſiſten e hy diſtillation, orf eanon law. * Popes, WHICH are added to he 6 
evaporation over fire. In Literature, an abridg-} EX TRA VAG AN & t 
REAL of a book, or a tranſcript of ſome paſ-]all rule; in an ol bort. cqntrary o ; 
* | degree; profuſely exgenſive, immoderate n 
E' XTRAC T, Part. drawn out; ſeparatedd EXTRAVASATED, 40 $ ſ 
from. WY 1 I Fr. from extra and vaſa 4 * 0 ; Lextrepaſer, al 
EXTRA/CTION, S. extradtio, Lat.] in] the veſſels. abs orced out of 
Chemiſtry and Pharmacy, an operation where-| EX TRAVASA/TION, 8. the a& 0 of 
| by eſſences, tinctures, &c. are drawn from|cing, or the ſtate of being 72 d for a 
| natural bodies. In Surgery, an operation by proper e e Out ot ite _ 
which any foreign matter Jodged in the body EXTREME, Adj. Fr. of extrem . i 
as taken out, In genealogy, the ſtock ar ta- | greateſt, applied to degree. e Ot | 
7 mily from which a perſon is deſcended. Ia thermoſt, applied to ſituation or time 1 — ” 
Arithmetic, extraction of rocts, is the method | or that which has nothing beyond "ps 5 er 
ok finding the roots of given numbers or quan- fing, applied to danger. Extreme un; zel. fo 
dities. F one of the ſacraments of the Romiſn hy b. * 
EXTRA'CTOR, S. a perſon or inftrument |is miniflered to people dangerouſly ill, an: ; 
| by which any thing is taken out. nfifts in anoint; Mus eo Yy alan il. and 6 
y y 1g is taken out. | j conſiſts in anoigting them with holy oil, and 
„ ExXTRATJUDTCITIAL, Adj. from extra, | ſaying a form of prayers for them. Sg 
Lat. and judicium, Lat.] out of the regular EXTREME, S. the utmoſt nojht oe da. a 
courſe of proceeding in law,  _ Teft degree of any thing; points at the 5 F 
_ EX1 RAJUDICVALLY,, Adv. in a man- |eft diſtance from each other. In Lo i | 
ner different from the common or ſtated courſe| plied to the predicate and ſubje& in * = ty 
of procedure at Jaw, _ | cluſion of a ſyllogiſm. $ +4” 
_ EXTRAMUNDAYNNE, Aj. [from extre, | EXTREMELY, Adv, in the utmoſt de- 01 
Lat. beyond, and mundus, Lat. the world] de-|gree, Very much, or greatly in fawiliz-. | 10 
yond the bounds of this material ſyſtem. language.. dels 1 
Os, EXTRA'NEOUS, Adj. [extraneus, Lat.] EXTREMITY, S. [extremit, Fr. extre- 
not intrinſic or effential to a thing; foreign, I mitas, Lat.] the utmoſt parts, or thoſe fartheſt fy 
or of a different ſubſtance. 8 e . from the centre or middle 5 thoſe points which cf 
: EXTRAO/RDINARILY, Adv. [from ex- |are moſt oppoſite to each other; the remoteſt B 
traordinary] in a manner out of the common | or fartheſt part of a country; the utmoſt de- 
. method and order; uncommonly; eminently; gree of violence, diſtreſs, or poverty. . 
. on | To EX TRICATE, V. A. [extricatum ſu- : 
| EXTRAORDINARY, Adj. [from extra] pine of extrico, Lat.] to free a perſon from ju 
BB and erdinarius, Lat. | different from, or out of | any perolexity or difficulty. | I 
n the common courſe or order; ſomething more EXTRICA'TION, S. the act of fre-ing 
1 or better than common. Uſed adverbially, for] from perplexity, difficulty, or danger, m 
1 the ſake of pronunciation, inſtzad of extraor- EXTRI'NSIC, Adj. [ extrinſecus, Lat.] out- m 
. einarily. © Any things that are extraordinary] ward; external; not in the ſubſtaace or lud- 
* rare.” .... e Jeck ice. N 9285 44 4 
EXTRAPARO/CHIAL, Adj.-[ extra, Lat. EXTRINSICAL, Adi, [extrinſecys, Lat.] ay 
without, and gurochia, Lat. a pariſh} not in- external; outward ; from without. 1 ly 
cluded or comprehended in any parith.” _ TO EX TRUE, V. A. (extrudo, Lite] h 
_ EXTRAPRO'VINCIAL, A5j, . {from | to thruſt out : to drive off by way of violence. ac 
extra, Lat. and provincia, Lat.] gt within The ſea hath been ,exiruded and driven off Va 
the ſame province; or not within the juriſ- | vy the mud. [oodew,. 5 6 be 
d iction of the ſame perſon. e Ene [extruſus, Lat.] the 8 
Ex TRAVAGAN E, or EXTRAVA- ag ot thruſtipg or driving out. , An ef- g 
_ GANCY, S. ſ[extravagance, Fr. extra and fron and elevation of others.“ Burnet. w 
vagans, Lat.] an excurion or fally beyond | EX FU/BER ANCE, S. [from er and ther, | 
preſcribed bounds; irregularity : wildneſs. Lat. a wen or knob} a knob or pert which of 
an immoderate heat or violence, applied to the | riſes above the reſt of a ſurface, The ins- 
pailions. Waſte or (uperfiuous expence. Igularicties exiuberances,” Mo von. 3 55 
EXTRA VYAGANT, Ad). [Fr. extrava- EXU'BERANCE, S. [Fr. eruberanta, ' 
pans, Lat. | waridering out of or beyond the Lat.] overgrowth 3 ſuperfluous ſhoots 3 us: i 


preicribed boyuds, © The extravant and' Jeſs ; abundance z luxuriangs, 


EYE 

evi BERANT, Adj. ſexuberans, Lat.] 
— ſuperfluous ſhoots, applied co 
— 1 Luxuriant; ſuperfluuuſly plentitul ; 
abounding in the wtmoſt Ares. 
EXUBERANTLY, Adv. abundantly,even 
to the kigbeſt or a ſuperfluous deg ee. 
To EXU/BERATE, V. A. [exuberatus, 
'f exubero, Lat.] to abound in the higheſt de- 
ee, © That vaſt confluence and immenſity 
tho exaberates in GOD.“ Boyle, £5 
'EXUDA/TION, S. the act of emitting 
moiſture through the | pores of the body, in 
ſweat 3 the Matter iſſuing or proceeding from 
any body in form of ſweat. | 


To EXU/LCERATE, V. A, [exulceratus, | 


of exulcero, Lat. exulcerer, F r.] to make ſore 
with an ulcer; to affect with a running or 
conoding humour. Figuratively, to afflict, 
gnrage, or cor f ode. 
EXULCERA'TION, S. the act of cauſing 
or producing uicers; the beginning of an 
rg which wears away the ſubſtance, and 
ſorms an ulcer. The act of inflaming or 
tursging, applied to the mind. 
EXU/LCERATORY, Adj. having a ten- 
dency to produce Ss LR ͤ v 
ToEXU'LT, V. N. [exu/co, Lat.] to be 
affected with a high degree of gladnels or joy. 
EXU/LTANCE, S. a tran port of joy or 
glaoneſs. . . 
EXULTA'TION, 8. Dexultatio, Lat.] rap- 
turous delight. „ 15 
EXUNDA/TION, S. [exundatio, Lat.] an 
overflowing. Figuratively, a great abundance, 
© The exundation and overflowing of his tran- 
ſcendent and infinite goodneſs. Ray, 
EXU/PER ANCE, S. [exuperantia, Lat.] a 
ſurplus, or greater quantity, ** Which take 


of the exuperance, and balance the vigour,” | 


TEES | | 
EXU/VIZE, S. [Lat.] the ſkins or ſhells 
which are caft by an animal. 5 


Flas, S. [niais, Fr.] a young hawk] 


juſt taken from the neſt, not able to prey for 
elf, © Little eyaſes that cry out.“ Shak, 
EYASMUSKET, S. a young unfledged 
male hawk of the muſket kind. How now, 
my eyaſnuſtet. Shak, . 5 
LYE, S. [formerly eyne in the plural, at 
prelent eyes; agu, Goth. eag, Sax. oog, Belg. 
ag, Teut, ee, Scot, een, plur.] the organ of 
lebt; fight, or evidence conveyed by the 
let; the countenance ; aſpect ; regard ; 
alice; attention; opinion formed by vbſer- 
Vation; the place from whence any thing can 
* leen; view. © In eye of every exerciſe,” 
dt, Ary thing formed like an eye. | 
10 EYE, V. A. to watch; to keep in 
new. Neutetly, to appear, or ſeem. 
EYE-BALL, S. [ eag-« pl, Sax. | the apple 
of the eye. | | 
SE BRIGHT, S, See EUPHRASY, 
% YEBROW, 8. [cagan bregh, Sax. |] the 
elch over the eye, intended by Provi- 


F 
would otherwiſe run into it from the ford« 
head. | > | 
EYE-DROP, S. a tear. With gentle 
eye- drops. ' Shak, * . 
_ EYE-LESS, Adj. without eyes; blind. 
That eyeleſs face.“ Pope, 3 


hole through which Tight may enter; a ſmall 


ſemſtreſſes an eyelet Hole. | 

| EYE'LID, S. [from eye and Id] the mem- 

brane, or ſkin, which cloſes the eye. | 
EYE/-SERVANT, S. one who works only 

while watched, or while his maſter is preſent. 


only when the maſter is preſeat, 
EVE/-SH OT, S. the look or glance of an 
eye, „I have preſe ved many a young man 
from the eye- pt. Speck. No. 284. 

EVE, SIGHT, S. the fight of the eye. 


1 


night. + '* 
EYE, SPOTTED, Adj. marked with ſpots 


like eyes. © Juno's bird in her eye ſpotted 


train,” Spenſ, 


which the eye is held in its place. | 
_ EYE/-TOOTH, S. the tooth in the upper 


by anatomiſts, dogs teeth, or dentes canini, _ 
token. They could never get an eye wink 
of her.“ Shak, „„ 
mony to facts which he has ſeen. 


court of juſtices itinerants, 


"FAB 


the whole lips and a forcible breath ; it re- 


the. middle. Its form is the ſame in the 


by ſome ſuppoted to be made by placing iwo 


ſtroke firſt, and the upper and lower parts of 


for fat, or let it be made. In Mubc, the tourth 


leuce 19 defend it from any moiſturg Which 


—— — — 


EYE'LE'T, S. ¶oeillet, Fr. a little eye] 2 


hole wrought in linen, uſually termed by 


— 


EYE/-SERVICE, 8. ſervice performed 


EYE/-SORE, S. ſomething offenſive to the 


EYE/-STRING, S. the tendon or nerve by | 


jaw, on each fide, next to the grinders, called 


'EYE'-WINK, S. a quick ſhutting and 
opening of the eye, intended as a hen or 


 EYE/-WITNESS, S. one who gives teſti- 
EYRE, S. [Fr. iter, Lat.] in Law, the 


EY'RY, S. ſey, Teut. an egg] the place 
where birds of prey build their neſts, or 


"\ The ſixth letter of the alphabet, and the £ 
fourth conſonant. Its found in Engliſh 
is invariable, formed by the compreſſion of 


ſembles very much that of the V; and its 
ſhape in the Iſlandic or Runic alphabet is di- 
ftinguiſhed from it only by having a dot in 


Roman and Saxon alphabets as in ours, and is 


I garamas over each other thus ( 4 : others 


again imagine it to have ſprung from the 
Greek ꝙ, which reing wrote with the ſtraight 


the omicren, which c:olles it, at different 
times, might have accicentally given rife to 
its form, In medicinal preſcriptions it ſtands 


note of rhe gamut z and when ſtanding at the 
beginning 
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compeſe a moral, epic, or dramatic poem. 
ons; to tell falſhoods with an intent to de- 


ceive; o lye. Actively, to feign ; to deliver 


in fables. 


- In this fabulefity they would report,” Ab 


ance, or play the hypocrite; to come in front; 
to march againſt, or oppoſe an enemy or dan- 


mere impudence, ** He faced men dozwn that 
be ftood ftill.”” Prior. To ſtand oppoſite to, 
applied te ſituation. To cover with ſome 


diamonds cut into facets.“ Bacon, | 


F AC 


beginning of the line, the baſs cleff. Among | 


the numeral leiters it ſignifies 40; and when a 


daſh was drawn over it thus, F 40, 00. On 
monumental inſcriptions, it ſignifies filius, or 
ſon. J 6 40 

FA, in Muſe, the fourth note in the ſcale 
or gamut, as ut, re, mi, fa. | 


FABLE, 8. [Fr fabula, Lat.] a tale, or | u Mounted, 


feigned ſtory intended to enforce ſome moral 
precept; a fiction; a leries of events which 


To FABLE, V. N. to feign, or write fiti. 


in fables and fictions. 
FA'BLED, Part. mentioned or celebrated 


 FA'BLER, S. a writer of feigned ftories or 
fictions; a ſofter or more genteel word 10 
expfeſs a perſon guilty of lying. | 


_ FA/BRIC, S. [o: fabrica, Lat. ] a building ; kon ledge it.“ Shak, 
any thing compoied of different or difſimila: 
parts; the texture of a filk or fluff, | 

To FA/BRIC, V. A. [of fabricor, Lat ] to 
build, form, or conſtruct, | | 


To FAiBRICATE, v. A. [ fabricatus, of 
fabricor, Lat.] to build or conſtrut, f 


Fa BRICATION, S. { fabricatio, Lat.] 
the act of builoing; conſtruction. IS 
Fa BULIS T, S. | fubulijie, Fr.] a writer 


or compoſer of fables. | | 
FA/BULOSITY, S. [ fabalejiras, Lat.] the 
quality of dealing in falſhood, or telling lies. 


2 YO 
FA/BULOUS, Adj. [ fabubſus, Lat.] deal- 


facinorous, of faci a | 
1 ol. facinoroſus, Lat.] wicked, *He' 


'minally diſcontented ; tumultuous z or form- 


TAD 
FACE/TIOUSNESS, 8. the 6x 

9 «tk Ry 2. , 
verting by cheerful wit, os equality of. 
expreſſions or ſtories, and jocoſe 
FA/CILE, Adj. Fr. of 55, 55 
de attained or ws A's dit 21 7 N 
labour. os Will render the work We itle 
delightful.” Evelyn. Eafily dine: . 
To FACUVLITATE, V. A FE . 


io make eaſy, or to clear F 
pe nent &. 41 N ry OY 5 
FACILITY, 8. [ facilite, Pr 
Lat.] eaſineſs of performing, or to be pet 
!orned z freedom from difficulty; 8 
in performing 3 eaſineſs to be perfuadec rr g ; 
to god or bad; flexibility or eredulity; ws 
neſs of acceſs; condefcenſion, or comp)! 1 
 FACINE/RIOUS, As * 


Facilitn, 


j. { corrupted from 
of a moſt facinerious ſpirit that will not e- 


FA/CING, Part, "oppoſite 1 
FACING, S. an ornamenta 
upon the outſide of any thing. | 
FACT, S. f fatum, Lat.] a thing done: {| 
an effect produced, A reality, Oppoſed 10 4 | 
mere ſuppoſition or ſpeculation ; an action. 
_ FAYCTION, 8. [Fr. fatijo, Lat.] a pany Þ 
in a ſtate; a tumult, diſcord, or diſenſin. 
 FA'CTIOUS, Adj. [ fa#ieux, Fr.] given © 

'to faction, or public diſſenſions; loud and ve- 
hement in ſupporting any pafty ; proceed. © 
ing from, or tending to, public diſcord, # 
FA/CTIOUSLY, Adv. in 2 manner cri.“ 


| covering put 


ing parties in a government. : 


fal ſhood. | — 
FA/BULOUSLY, Adv. in a feigned or 


Ing in, or belonging to tables, fiction, © F A*CTIOUSNESS, S. inclination to pub- : 
| Fabulous manner. 


FACE, [Fr. facies, Lat.] the countenance. 
or fore-part of the bead; the ſurface of a 


thing; the front or fore-part of a building or | 


thing; the ſtate or appearance of an affair; 
appearance, look, or cougtenance z preſence, 


or fight; confidence; bofdneſs. “ Ignorance, | 


and face alone. Hudib. , 


To FACE, V. N. to carry a falſe appear- 


ger with boldneſ and courage. Followed by 
down, to deny or oppoſe, or put to filence by 


other matter. Faced eoith marbie.”* Addi. 
FA/CET, S, ¶ facette, Fr.] a ſmall ſurſace; 
a ſuperficies cut into ſeveral angles. Like 


 FACHTiOUS, adi. | facetieur, facetieuſe, 
Fr. facetus Lat. of facetiæ] wittily gay: ul-d 
both of perions and things, 1 
FACE/TIOUSLY, Adv. in a merry, witty, 
and jocoſe manne. we 


4 
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ic diſſenſion; violent clamorouſneſs in up- 
ort of a part. 43 
FACTITIOUS, Adj. [Sin, Lat.] Þ 
made by art, oppoſed to what is produced by 3 
nature; counterfeitel. „„ 
FA CTOR, 8. [Lat. fear, Fr.] an I 


agent; or one who tranſacts buſineſs for 


another. In Arithmetic, the multiplicator 1 
and multiplicand. | 3 Ieft 

FAC TOR, S. a houſe or diſtrict inha- 2 
bited by traders in a foreign country; ſeveral Th; 
traders aſſociated or embodied in a place. ton 
Fa CULTV, S. [ faculte, Fr. facultary E mel 
Lat.] the power of deing any thing; activity this 


either of body or mind; the powers of the 
mind, whether imagination, memory, or ret 
ſon, In Phyſie, a power or ability of per 
forming any thing or action, whether natural 
vital, or animal; a knack, fil}, or derten 
gained by habit; a quality or viſpohtion el 
ther good or bad; power or authority, * Ha 
born his facultiet ſo meekly.“ Sbal. They 
maſters end profeſſors of any ſcience, in Loncolf 
peculiarly applied to phyſicians, or other pre 
titioners in medicine, © The gentlemen of 
the faculty.“ FO Ton an 

1 FADE „V. N. ¶ farer, Fr.] to dechag ar f 


from a greater t6 2 leis vigour or — 
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1 1 


row weak, or languiſh ; to decay from alto make 2 perſon languid. It fine me.“ 


onger or brighter, to a weaker or paler co- 
1 


* 


To wither, applied to plants, or other 
ble. 2 To die away, vaniſh, or wear out 
Leg bers, 8. [Lat. plural of fæx, Lat.] in 
Medicine, excrements.z or the aregs leſt after 
4;{i)lation and ipfuſions. | 

To FAG, v. N. | fatige, Lat.] to make 
weary or tired : to be fatigued. i Till the 
Italians began to fag.” Mackenzie. A ctively, 
. BND, s. [ fegan, Sax.] the end of 
1 piece of cloth, which is made of coarſer 
1 than the other part. Fipuratively, 
the refuſe, or meaner part of any thing. 


ra GOT, S. [Fr. fagotto, Ital. fagod, Brit. 


ind Arm.] a bundle of ſticks, or bruſh wood, 
hound togerber for fuel, or any other purpoſe. 
To FA/ GOT, V. A. to tie up, Or bundle 


ether. 


be FAIL, v. V. [ failir, Fr. falen, brit. 


fell, Ital. faclen, Belg. feylre, Dan.] to 


grow deficient from a former plenty ; to be- 


come unequal to the demand or uſe ; to be 


' extint; to ceaſe, or be laft 3 to fink ; to 
1anguiſh through fatigue z to decay; to mils 


producing iis effect; to diſappoint a pe ſon's 


ewectations; to be deficient in keeping an 


afſiznation, or in performing a duty. Active- 
1% to omit the diſcharge ot a duty; to be 
wanting 1 | 


FAIL, S. a miſcarriage, miſs, or unſuceeſs- | 


ful attempt, omiſſion, neglect, or non per- 


formance of a promiſe or euty ; deficience; 


want; death. How grounded be his title 
to the crown upon Our Fail.“ | 
FAILING, S. a deticience, imperfectio 
or flight fault, owing to the inficmity of our 
natures. _ | CT „ 
FAVLURE, S. deficience, or ceſſation. An 
omifiion, or ſlip, applied to duty. A flight 
fault. 5 CY, | 
FAN, Adj. [ fegan, Sax. of fægian, to 
rejoict, fagur, fagen, III. faginon, Goth, } 
glad; joy tul. My lips would be fam when 
| bog unto thee. Pſal. lxxii, To be forced, 
tompelied, or obliged, * Caftal:o was fain to 
make trenchers at Baſle,” Locke. Though 
this laſt ſenſe is now the oy one in uſe, as 
Johnſon obſerves, it ſeems to have ariſen from 
amifike of the original Ggnification, or ſome 
ambiguous expreflious 3 as, I was fain to 
de this; which would equally ſuit with the 
teſt of the ſentence, whether it was ſuppoſed 


. 2 I was eompelled, or I , glad to 
o this.“ . e | 


| n. Ay, gladly ; very deſirouſty; wil 
Ingly, 


5 „Would fain have a law enacted.“ 
wif, | la fa 


fave, 


or fell into a fit; to fink down through 


| 


| 


Jo FAINT, v. N. I Ver, Fr.] to decay, | 
or Walle, away quickly; to grow languid, | complaiſant expreſlions. 


Shak, 

FAINT), Adj. f fare, Fr.] void of ſtrength, 
vigour, or ſpirit, Pale, dead, or void of 
brightneſs, applied to colour. Slow, not loud, 
ſcarcely audible, applied to ſound. Coward- 


ly; timorous. Faint heart never won fair 
lady.“ Prov. in Camd. Rem. | 


4 


1 


perſon is ſenſeleſs for a ſhort time. 
FA/INTLY, Adv. in a feeble or languid 


colour, Withour force, applied to deſcription. 
Scarcely audible, applied to found. Timo- 
rouſly, or without courage, activity or vigour, 
applied to the manner of action. 5 
FAI/NTNESS, S. languor, or want of 


want of vigour ; want of force; timorouſ- 
neſs ; dejection. N | 
vigour or ſtrength. 

FAIR, Adj. 
faur, Dan.] beautiful; handſome; of a white 
complexion, oppoſed to black or brown. Clean, 
pure, or without any foulneſs, applied to water, 
Screne, or not cloudy, applied to the weather, 
Equal, or juſt, applied to morals. Not prac- 
tifing any unjuſt of indirect methods; gen- 


ſhoot.” Shak. VT 
FAIR, Adv. gently, without violence, 


manner, joined to ſpeak. On good terms, 


| iree trom ſtrife or contention, after keep. © If 
8 1 he intends to keep fair with the world,” 


Collier. . | 
FAIR, S, a bew'y; a woman who is 
handſome ; honeſty, or honeſt dealing. © Fair 
and ſquare, Nic. keeps folks together.“ Hist. 
of J. Bull, oe. . 


exhibited at ſuch times. | 
FAURING, 8. ſomething bought for a 
preſent at a fair, | | 
ſrtuation. Honeſtly, or without fraud, applied 
to the manner of action. Candidlv, or with » 
out wreſting the ſenſe, applied to criticiſm, 
Without blots, applied to writings, 
fairly overcame,” 


| Spenſer. 


applied to the make of a perſon. Haneſty, or 


'a perſon's dealings, | 


FAVR-SPOKEN, 


FAVRY, a kind of fabled fpirit, being 


ejection, AAC to deject; to depreſs; | ſuppoſed to appeat in a diminutive form, dance 
88 | 4 5 D | : 


d 4 zn 


a ; 2 

-. 
- * — on ip — - 
— W — 


FAINTING, S. a fit, a ſwoon, wherein a 


manner. Deadly, or juſt viſible, applied to 


ſpirits or ſtrength through fatigue ; fear; 


FAFNTY, Adj. weak; languid; void of 


[ Faeger, Sax. fager, Goth. 


le; mild, commodious; eaſy; or ſucceſy- 
ful.“ Where you may make the Faireſt 


joined to ſoftly, In a civil an) complaiſant | 


FAIR, 8. faire, Fr. forum, or ferie, Lat.] 
a public place, where merchanis or traders r 
fort, at ſtated tinggs, to diſpoſe of their wares, 
and enjoy ſome diverſioas which are uſually 


FAYRLY, Adv, pleaſantly, applied to 


Com- 
pietely zentirely; perfectly. © All this they 


FAIRNESS, S. beauty; elegance of form, 
treedom trom fraud, applied to the manner of 


Adj. uſing civil and 


— 
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revealed religion; true to any obligation or 


revealed truths of religion; without truſt or 
confidence in the aflurances, or promiſes, of 


revelation. 


— 


reaſon, on the credit of the propoſer, as com- 


communication. Figuratively, belief of the 
truths of revealed religion; the ſyſtem of re- 
vealed truth held by Chriſtians; truth or con- 
fidence in God; truſt in the honeſty or vera- 
city of another; fidelity, or unſhaken adbe- 
rence to a promiſe; ſincerit y.]; 
_ FAI'TH-BREACH, S. breach 
miſe, or obligation; perfidyj. Upbraid his 


of any duty. me | 8 
Far rHFULLX, Adv. with firm belief in 
- the truth of rezealed religion; with ſull con- 


ſtop 3nd a half flop. 


FAL 


In meadows, and to reward cleanlineſs, &c. 


An enchantreſs. To this great fairy I'll 
commend thine acts.“ Shak. | 
FAVRY, Adj. belonging to, or ſuppoſed to 
be given by fairies, | | 
FAVRY-STONE, S. in Natural Hiftory, | 
a ftone of an hemiſpherical figure found in 
gravel-pits, having five double lines arifing 
from the center of its baſis, and meeting in 
the pole. | | 
FAVTH, S. ede, Ital. fides, Lat. Hoi, 
Fr.] an aſſent to the truth of a thing barely 
on account of the credit or authority of the 
perſon who delivers it; an aſſent to any pro- 
poſition, not made out by the deductions of 


ing from God in ſome extraordinary way of 


of a pro- 


breach.” Shak. | | | | 
VTHFUL, Adj. firm in adhering to 
the truth of religion; believing the truths of 


faith- 
FA 


* 


contract; honeſt or upright in the diſcharge 


fidences in the promiſes of God; with ſtrict 
| adherence to duty, loyalty, and the diſcharge 
of any obligation or promiſe ; honeſtly. _ 
_ FAVTHFULNESS, S. any principle which 
a perſon may confide in; truth or veracity z 
firm adherence to a duty as a ſubject. | 

_ FAU/THLESS, Adj. without belief in the 


another; peifidious; difloyal 5 not true to 
duty, promiſe, or loyally. _ e 
_ FAVTHLESSNESS, S. treachery; per- 
fidy. In Divinity, unbelief of the tiuths of 


FAKE, S. among ſemen, a coil of rope. 

FALCA/DE, S. | falx, falcis, Lat.] in 
Horſemanſhip, that action of the haunches and 
legs of a horſe, wherein they bend low on a 


FALC&4'TED, Adj.  falcatus, Lat.] hook- 
ed; bent like a reaping-hook or ſcythe. Ap. 
plied by aſtronomers to the appearance which 

the moon makes wh.le moving from the 
| conjunction to the opp: ſition, % 
FALC ACTION, S. | falatus, 


Lat. crockk. 


edneſs; in a crooked form, reſembling that of 


a ſcythe, or reaping-hook. © With a long 
falcation or forcipated tail,” Brown. 


 FA/LCHION, S. [the 4 is pronounce 
broad, like au, fauchion, Fr.] 


— 


 FAYLCON, s. 
Falco, Lat.] a bird 
ſuperior to all others for 
gentlenefs, and nobleneſs 
title or name is applied only t | 
male being called a taſſel eds, 


Gunnery, a fort of cannc I 
fourth at the bore, 750 lb. v 8 


long; its load two pounds 
powder; its ſhot two inches and a 
meter, and alb. and a half weight, 


ſon. who breeds, brings up, tames 
birds of prey, ſuch as make x 


of ordnance four inches one quatter gi 


at the bore, 4oolb, weight, fix feet lone: 
lecd. aids 5 quarter a en, 
more than two inches diameter, and 11b, wy 
a quarter weight, . © ras 


teaching birds 
game. 


fald] a privilege, which ſeveral lords ancient 


Fallen, or faln, part. paſſ. fallen; of falls ll, 


1 deſcend by accident from a higher to a lh 


make an attack. To fall out, to quartel; u 


4 
a ſhort civoked 


py 3 
[-faucon, Fry falcon, l, 
of prey of the hk 
courage, decility, 
of nature, Thi 


\ 


» Or tiereelet, In 
weight, ſeven feet 
and a quarter gf 
half Uzs 
FA/LCONER, S. [ f2uconier, Fr.] a pet. 
= 5 * 
of pre lawks, Er. 

FA LCONET, 8. [ faiconette, Fr. ab 


ameter 


ſomething 


F A'LCONRY, Ys the art of taming 
of prey to purſue and lle 


_ FAY\'LDAGE, S. [ faldagium, barb, Lat, of 


reſerved to themſelves of ſetting up fold fy 
ſheep in any fields within their manor, ui 
this not only with their own, but likeyi 
their tenants ſheep, —__ iS 

-FA!LDFEE, S. a compoſition paid antizgt. 
ly by tenants for the privilege of foldaye, 
FA/LDING, S. a kind of coarſe clo, 
FA/LD-STOOL, a kind of ſtool placedat 
the out-fide of the altar, on which the king 
of England kneel at their coronation, | 
To FALL, V. N. [preter, I fell, or hor 


until 
feallon, Sax. vallan, Belg. fallan, Teut. ] u 255 


place; to drop; to move down any &ecent; 
to die; to be degraded from a high ftationty 
a low one; to decreaſe or diminiſh in ue, 
weight, or quantity; to enter in any ftate df 
the body or mind. Fall afleep.” $6 
&« Fell into ſuch a rage.” Knollen. To fal 
below a thing in compariſon, uſed with ſm 
Te fall away, to languiſh, or grow faint; u 
grow. lean, or decreaſe in bulk, Uſed uit 
down, to bow, or bend as a ſuppliant ; toink, 
or tumble proſtrate on the ground. Ts fal 
to begin to do A thing eagerly z to affault, v1 


kroun, 
rativel 


Oppoſe, 
FA' 
Sax, tt; 
utterin 
ment 0 
preſent 
ethir 
Poneſty 
What u 
A/ 
oneouſ 
FA! 
eſty, ( 
F AL 
he wor 


ily ſon 


happen; to drop. e wn 
FALL, S. [from the verb, fall, 11.) i 
act of dropping from a higher place; the 1 
of, tumbling proſtrate upon the ground ; 
violence ſuffered from dropping accident 
from a high place; ruin; lols of greanth 
decteaſe of price or value. Lellenuy* 
ſound, or. cadence, applied to muſic, Al 
teract, caſcade, or deſcent of water from n 
places the outlet of a current into an} dit 
| watenz/ autumn, ar the time when hela 


Ford or ſcymitar. 


12 


drop og fall from the trees In Duni 


V L” 

"6: parents, wherein, on account 
ſtate of or en fruit, they loſt the hap- 
of * living in Paradiſe 3 and, according 

| pine 


« brought death into the world, 


and 3 \CIOUS, Adj. [ fatlacietts, Fr, fal. 
FA . Lat.] producing miſtakes ; full of 
ls, f „ raifing falſe expectations; deceit- 
ſoph Cake fallacious fruit,” Par. Loſt. 
ful, LL A'CLOU SLY, Adv, 1n ſuch a man- 
4 co deceive by falſe appearances, or tend- 
o 0 lead into miſtakes by ſophiſtry. 
L ACV, S. { fallact, Fr. fallacia,Lat.] 
Ant made ule of to lead a perſon into 
1 enor ; a ſophiſm. pl 1 b 
FALLIBILITY, S. [from falls, Lat. ] li- 
ableneſs or poſſibility of being deceived, or of 
200 in! rror. . : TI | 
LIBE, Adj. { falle, Lat.] liable to 
YO Ce SL 
FA'LLING, S. an indenting, or hollow 1n 
1 (urface- © The ſeveral prominences and 
falling in of the features.” Addi. 
FALLING-SICKNESS, S. See Ept- 


Belo, faal or fl, Teut. ] a pale red, or yellow, 
on to colour, In Huſbandry, unibwed 
or loft to reſt after certain years of tillage ; 


| cond plowing. Figuratively, unplowed, un- 
cultivated, applied to ground. Unoccupied, or 
neglefted, * Let the cauſe lie fallow,” 


plowed in order for a ſecond plowing ; or land 
untilled, and ſuffered to reft, after bearing a 
certain number of years. 5 4 pe I 
To FA/LLOW, V. N. to plow, in order 
to a ſecond plowing, or an interval of reſt 
before ſeed be ſown a ſecond time. 
FALLOWNESS, S. the act of letting 
pround reſt before it be ſtocked again. Figu- 
ratively, barrenneſs. 0 3 
FALSE, Adj. [ falſus, Lat. faux, fauſſe, 
Fr] repreſenting a thing to be what it is not; 
fiftitivus, or counterfeit ; treacherous, or un- 
juſt; hypocritical or feigned. 1 
FALSE-HEARTED, Adj. treacherous, 
oppoſed to faithful, „„ 
FA LSEHO OD, S. [from faiſe and bad, 
Sul. ſtate or condition] the ſetting down, or 
uttering in words the agreement or diſagree- 
ment of ideas otherwiſe than it is; or the re- 
preſenting a thing to be different from what 
e think it to be; want of faithfulneſs or 
poneſty ; a lie, or the ſaying that a thing is 
Phat we are conſcious it is not. 
FA/LSELY, Adv. contrary to truth; er- 
oneouſly ; perficiouſly, 1 5 


gelt, or ſaithfulneſs. | we $4 
FALSIFICA'TION, S. the act of altering 
he words of a ſentence ſo as to make it ſig- 


low, Ad. [ falewe, Sax, olle, 


plowed, but not ſowed, or prepared for a ſe-| 


Hudib, 3 V 
FA LLO W, S. [ fealga, feall, Sax. ] ground 


| ?A/LSENESS, S. contratiety to truth, ho- 


FAM 

author; contradiction, or confutation, * T6 
preſerve his ſtory from detection of /a'/ifica- 
tion. Notes on the Ody ſſ. | 
FALSIFTER, S. one who alters the words 
or ſentences of an author, ſo as to make the 
ſenſe contrary to what it was originally; one 
who counterfeirs, or makes a thing appear to 
de what it is not; a liar ; or inventor of falſe- 


| hoods, 


To FA'LSIFY, v. A. [ falffer, Fr. ] to 
counterfeit ; or forge ; to alter the ſenſe of a 
book. Figuratively, to confute, or prove falſe; 


tell an untruth, 


FA/LSITY, S. [ falfitas, Lat.] the repre- 
ſenting a thing to be what it is not 3 a falſe- 
hood, or lye. Figuratively, an error. 

To FA'LTER, V. N. [ faltar, Span. of 


merer} applied to pronounciation, to heſitate, 


| cleanſe. 


With languor, feebleneſs, or weakneſs, ap- 
plied to any act of the body or mind. 


nourable report, Figuratively, rumour, or 
report, | | | | 


 FA/MED, Part, ſpoken of with honour 
and eſteem,  _ 35 WeaÞ 


for any production of the underſtanding, in- 
vention, or action; of no repute. | 


FA MILIAR, Adj, [ familiaris, Lat.] be- 
mon; frequent; too free. 


den. ; | 


familiar. Shak. A demon, ſuppoſes to be 
perſon, 


F AMILIA/R ITY, Of an eaſineſs and frees 
dom of acceſs and diſcourſe, generally obſerved 


ceremony. Figuratively, habit. 


bring down from a ſtate of diſtant ſuperiority 


the bands of friendſhip, | 


houſe ; or deſcend from the ſame progenitor, 


- 


neceſlary food. 


ih ſomething contrary to the opinion of the 


D d 


4 


to violate by treachery, ** Falſifying the moſt 
important truſt,” Decay of Piety, To lie, or 


falta, Span. a defect; waultur, Iſl. a frame 


or ſtammer in ſpeaking, To fail in any act 
of the body or mind. Actively, to fift or 
, © Barley for malt muſt be bold— - 
j and clean faltered from foulneſs.“ Mortim. 

FA'L1ERINGLY, Adv. with hefitation 
and ſtammering, applied to utterance of words. 


FAME, S. Fama, Lat. pawa, Gr.] ho- 


FA/MELESS, A6j. inglorious z not known 


longing to a family; aftable, or eaſy in con- 
verſation 3 with freedom  accuſtoined ; com- 


A poor man 
found a prieſt familiar with his wife.” Cam- 


| FA/MILIAR, S. one long and intimately 
acquainted, © A noble gentleman, and my 


at the devotion, or to attend the call, of a 


between perſons long and intimarely acquaint= 
ed, being free from conſtraint, formality, and 


To FAMILIARUZE, v. A. familiariſer, | 


Fr, | to wear away the impreſſions of awe, or 
diſtant reſpect, occaſioned by novelty; to 


to that of a perſon long known and joined in 
FAMILY, S. thoſe who live in the ſame 


FA'MINE, S. [Fr. from fames, Lat. hun- 
ger] ſcarcity of food; diftreſs for want of 


To F AMIS, V. A. James, Lat. famis, 


1 —— 


Opinion, without conſulting reaſon. | 
FA'NCIFULLY, Adv. whimfically, 


FAN 
eld Fr.] to kill with hunger, or want of food; 
to kill with want of ſomething neceſſary to 
ſupport life. Famiſb him of breath, if not 
of bread,” Par, Loft, To die for want of 
food, Figuratively, to be ig great diſtreſs for 
want of food, | 
FA/MISHMENT, S. the pain of hunger. 
% To ſuffer thirſt and famiſpment.“ Hakew. 
Not much uſed, | IR 
Fa Mos, Adj. [| femeux, Fr. famoſrs. 
Lat.] much taiked of and praiſed for remark- 
able virtue, great exploits, uſeful inventions, 
or ingenious compoſitions, Sometimes ap- 
plied to bad, as well as good actions, but with 
impropriety. Famous pirates.“ Sat. 
 FA/MOUSLY, Adv. ſpoken of with 
eſteem, and generally known for ſomething 


Extraordinary. BE OR | | 
FA'MQUSNESS, S. great renown or 
r „ | 
FAN, S. [ vanus, Lat.] a thin ſkin, piece 


of paper, taffety, or other light tuff, cut ſe- 
micircularly, plaited in ſuch a manner that 


the plaits may be alternately inwards and 


_ outwards, mounted on ſeveral little ſticks of 
wood, ivory, tortoiſeſhell, Sc. which are 
Joined together by a rivet at the other end, 
and uſed by the ladies to defend their com 
plexions from the ſun, or to raife wind and 
cCcol themſelves, Sc. Figuratively, any thing 
| ſpread out in a triangular form, with a broad 
baſe, reſembling a lady's fan; any thing by 
which the air is moved; wings. Stretch 
his feathered fans.” Dryd, An inſtrument 
by which chaff is cleared or winnowed from 
the corn, from van, Fr, An inſtrument to 
| blow up or raiſe a fire, 
that love. Hooker, | | | 
To FAN, V. A. to cool by the motion of 
| n fan; to put the air into motion; to raiſe a 
fire. To leparate, or winnow. &» —_ 
FANATIC, Adj. | fanatique, F 
ticus, Lat.] entertaining wild, 1maginary, and 
enthuſiaſtic notzons in religion. 8 
FANATIC, S. a perſon W, has will 
notions in religion ; an entnunaſt. 
 FANA*TICISM, S. religious madneſs, 
_ FA'NCIFUL, Adj. entertiining odd and 
ehimerical notions; changing or taking up an 


| FAN'CIFULNESS, 8. the habit of fol- 


Jowing the wild notions of the fancy or ima-| 


Sigation, rather than thoſe of reaſon. | 

FANCY, S. [contrafted from fantaſy ; 
phantafia, Lat. parlacia, Gr.] a power or . * 
culty of the mind, which compounds ideas re- 
ceived by the ſenſes, and by that means forms 
objects, perſons, repreſentations, and other 


ideas, which have no exiſtence without us; 


the imagination 3 an opinion formed barely 
by the operation of the imagination, with- 
out the interpoſition of reaſon ; an idea, 
image, or conception of the mind; a liking, 


| bluſter ; an oftentatious ſhew, 


| ronade of Monſ. Bouffflers.“ 


A fan to inflame| 


r. fana- | 


odd imaginations or fancies. 


FAR 
whim, or esprice 
which pleaſes. 
To FA/NCY, V. A. to 
an idea of in the mind. 
fond of. i 
FAINCY-SICK, Aj. 
imaginarily fick, applied t 
good health, but fancies, 
trary. $6, 


FANE, S. [Fr. Fanum, Lat.] 
place devoted to rel:yious worſhi 
FA/NFARON, S. [Fr.] 
tor; one who mekes a great 
. boaſt of his abilities, 
than he can perform. | 
fanfaron, or Rocher. 891 W E> 
FANFARONAYDE, S. from 


ö ſome thing, or Inventis 


conceive or fo 
; rm 
To like, or grow 


not really, but only 
O a perſon who is in 
Or imagines the con. 


a temple, or 
0. 
parade, or often. 
and promiſes more 


Fanfaron] | 
off ng of 2 
| e fanfa. 
10 The jo 
6 . J ks? V. A. | fangar, Sax, Vargr, 
elg. | to ſeize; to gripe. Di ion , 
mankind I” Shak enjoy 
FANG, S. from the verb] the lon 
of a boar; the nails or claws 0 A bird 9 
In Botany, any ſhoot or tendril, by means of 
which one plant takes hold of another. 
_,FANGLE, S. | fengan,* Sax. to attempt, 
Skinner] a filly attempt; a frivolous er ay 
fling ſcheme. At preſent rarely uſed, unleh | 
Joined with the word ew); as new fangla, 
new fungleneſſ . 4 
 FANGLED, Part, or Ad. having teeth; 
lo gaudy z ridiculouſly or oftentztiouy 
ſhewy and ornamented, © © Jn this fargid 
world.“ Shak. | 5 
FANG LESS, Adj, without fangs, or teeth, 
Like a fargleſs boar,” Sbak. 
FA/NNEL, S. | fanon, Fr.] an ornament, 
like a ſcarf, worn by a prieſt round his am 
when he e 
FANNER, S. one that makes nfe of a fan, 
FA NTASIED, Pare. or Adj. troubled with 


perſon's abilities and virtues. 


FANTA'SM, S. Se: PranTacn, 
 FANTA'S'TIC, or FANTA'STICAL, 
Adj. | fertaftigue, Fr.] imaginary ; irrational 
cspricious; governed by whim and fancy 
conceited; affe*tted.. nts ce 
_ FANTASTICALLY, Adv. in 2 mannet 
which can exiſt only in imagination; capric* 
ouſly ;- with great unſte>dinefs. Ty 
FANTA'STICALNESS, or FANTAY 
TIEKNESS, S. whimficalnets ; capricioub 
neſs. | 5 | 

FA'NTASY, S. | fantaife, Fr. phartifu, 
Lat. $avlaca, Gr. See FANCY, add 
PHANTASY. | „ 

FAN TOM, S. See PuAN Tou. 

FAR, Adv, [ feor, Sax. of fare, 87 
journey, from faran, to go, faira, Geth. far, 
Erſe] to a great diftance, conſidered either! 
length, or as extending on all ſides; amel 


inclination, or fondneſs; mere humour, 


| 


in a great meaſure, © The day was far {pett 


mo Fa 


fardels bear,” Shak. PE „ 
Jo FARE, V. N. [| faran, Sax. fære, Iſl. 


condition, either good or bad. To live, ap- 


| ther iy land or by water; food or proviſion 


_ perſon going away, and by a perſon left be- 


Their politic farfetches.” Hudib. 


places at a great diftance off; ſought with 


FAR 


441. diſtant from any place men- 
Hs ied Vied with off, both as 4 
weary and as an adjective. man 
Hip, the far fide of a horſe, is that which is 
farthe ” 
fe ARCE, v. A, { farcir, Fr. farcio, 
Lat ] to ſtuff with different ingredients. Fi. 
\ratively, te extend, or ſwell out by pompous 
dene. «© The farced title. Shak. 

FARCE, S. [ farcer, Fr. to mock. See the 
erb] a dramatic entertainment of the comic 
Lind, never exceeding three acts, but confined 
to the eftabiiſhed laws of the drama; ſome- 


ſt from the rider when mounting, i. e. 


FAS 


To FARM, V. A. [from the noun] to let 
or hire land of another perſon for tillage ; to 


In horſeman- {cultivate and; to rent the cuſtoms or taxes of 


a ſtaie at a certain rate, 1 

FARMER, S. one who cultivates his 
own, or hirea land; one who advances money 
for, or rents the tages of a ſtate, 
FARMING, S. the art of cultivating 
land, and breeding cattle | | : 
FARQU'HAR, [GrorGz] was the ſon 
of a clergyman, and born at Londonderry in 
1678. He gave ſuch early proofs of genius, 
that before he was ten years of age he pro- 
duced ſpecimens of poetry, in whick the force 


3 applied to a piece ſtuffed with wild and of thinkinz, and elegance of expreſſion, were 


lucicrous conceits, capable of railing laughter. 
Fieuratively, any incident Or circumſtance, 
which is rather diverting than ſerious, and 
ther ridiculous tan rational, oy. 
FAR'CICAL, Adj. belonging, or ſui able 
to a farce. 4 . 
fk CV, S. [ farcin, Fr. farcina, Ital.] a 
liſeaſe in horſes or oxen, Which vitiates their, 
maſs of blood, VV 
FAR DEL, 8. [ Fardello, Ital. fardeau, Fr.] 
bundle, or dur chen. Who would theſe 


waren, Belg, fubran, Teut.] to go; to walk 
or move from one place to another. So on 
he far.. Par Loſt. To be in any ſtate or 


plied to the matter of eating. The rich 
man fared ſu mptuouſly.“ Luke xvi. 39. 
FARE, S. the price paid by, or due from, 
a perſon for his paſſage in any carriage, he 


for eating 3 Oe yg EE 

FAREWELL, Adv. [this word was ori 
ginally the imperative of the verb fare, joined 
ellipticelly to 2vell, ſor fare you well; tut 
is by cuſtam uſed as an adverb, both by a 


bind] a compliment uied at parting, whereby 
we wiſh tne perſon well, whom we take 
Me. . 
FAREWELL, S. leave; the aQ of part- 
Ing. © Farewell, a long fareque!l to all my 
ſtory,” - $hak. Sometimes uied as an adjec- 
tive, for ſomething in Which leave is taken, 
In farecell papers. Spec. No 445. 
FARFETCH, S. a trratagem ; or artifice. 
FA/RFETCHED, Adj. brought from 
care and pains 3 not naturally introduced. 
FARINA'CEOUS, Adj. Farina, Lat, ] 
meal | mealy ; reſembling meal. Tne fari- 
naceaus, or mealy ſeeds. Arbuthn, _ 


FARM, S. ferme, Fr. feorn, Sax. victuals] 


fround occupied in tillage, Whether it be a 
U » ö 5 i 
perſon's own, or hired ; the ſtate of lands let 


Out at a certain annual ſum 3 a certain ſum o 


evident preiages of his futu e exce! ence. He 
Was an acivr a+ Weil as a Writer, and had alfa 


often repfeſented on the ttage, they will ſpeaks 
his merit bettet than any thing we can ſoy. 
here. It may no', however, be 1mproper to 
«Cquaint tae realer, that bis firſt comedy, 
Love in a Bottle, appeared on the ſtage when 
he was but twenty years of aye, and that he 
dien before he was thirty. | 8 


raginis, Lat.] compoſed ot aiifcrent things, or 
pet ons; huddled. © A Firraginous collection. 
of all conditions.“ Brown, ; | 
FAKR4&4/GO, S. [Lat.] a mixed maſs; a 
medley: --- | | ES, 


Fr. ferrarius, Lat. from ferrum, Lac. iron] one 
who makes ſhoes for, and puts hem on, 


incident to horſes, 


To FAR RIER, V. A, to pradiſe phyſic 


and ſurgery on horſes. 


To FAR ROW, v. N. to bring forth 
pigs, applied to iui ne. = 


Teut. | wind let lool behind. | 

To FART), V. N. to break wind behind, 

| FARTHER, Adj. st a greater diſtance, 
applied (o ſituatiog. Longer. Adverdially, at, 
or to a greater diſtance. U ed as a connecting 


again, beſides. 


| FA'KTHEST, Adj. moſt diſtant. Adver- 


biatly, at or to the preat-it de ſtance, 
Fa RTHINC, S. | feerthling, Sax. from 


dive termination] the ſmalleſt Engliſh coin, 
| being in value the fourth part of a penny, 


waich ade ſewed upon it. | 5 
F ASC ES, S. [Lat.] axes tied up in & 
oundle with rods or ſtaves, and burne vetore 


money paid a government tor the right to its 
„„ ne 


| {of authority, 


the Roman magiſtrates as an enſign, or badge 


Dd 4 FA/SCIA, 


A 
— - - 


ter ſome years a commiſſion in the army; and 
as his dramatic, as well as other works are in 
almoſt every bydy's hands, and ihe fo mer 


FARRA/GINOUS, Adj. [ farrags, far= 


FAR/RIER, S. [ ferrier, Fr. from ferre, 


horſes; one who profeſſes to cute the diſeaſes 


FART, S. [ fert, Sax. vert, Belg. forts, 


particle in a diſcourſe, it implies, moreover 3 


feertba, Sax. fourth, and ling, Sax. a diminu- 


 FA'RTHINGALE, S. {| wertugalie, Fr. 
verd:.gal, Spen. verdegarce, Belg, a hoop, or 
petucoat, u.cd ro make the tels ſtand out, 
oy Weans ot circles of whalebone, or cane, 


_— — — - 
— 
3 


-— 


— — — 


„ 


4 
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FA'SCTA, S. [Lat.] in Architecture, a 
broad liſt, fillet, or band uſed in architraves 
and pedeſtals, In brick buildings, the jutting 
out of the bricks over the windows. 

- FA/SCIATED, Adj, in Architecture, 
adorned with a band br fillet. In Surgery, 
bound with fillets, or tied with a bandage. 

FASCIA'TION, S. in Surgery, a bandage, 
or the act and manner of binding perts. © Three 
eſpecial ſorts of faſciatien. Wiſeman. 

To FA'SCINATE, V. A. | faſcinatus, 
Lat. of faſcino, Lat.] to bewitch, or jufluence 
by enchantment or witchcraft. 2 

FASCINA'TION, S. [ faſcinatie, Lat.] 
the act of bewitching, generally applied to 

that of the eye or tongue. | | 
'  FASCINE, S. [Fr. pronounced faſceen] 
in Fortification, fagots, or ſmall branches of 
trees, or bavines, bound up in bundles, which 
are mixed with earth, and ſerve to fill up 
trenches, to ſcreen the men, make parapets of 
trenches, Se. A 1 

FA SCINOUS, Adj. [ faſcinum, Lat.] 
pccaſioned, or operating by witchcraft or 
enchantment. The poſſibility of faſcinous 
diſeaſes.” Harvey. ö 
_ FA/SHION, S. [ fagon, Fr. fattion, Ital.] 
the form, make, or cut of any thing; the 
manner in which any thing is performed; 
cuſtom, or the form which is moſt commonly 
made uſe of. Men of faſhion, imply men of 
rink, ſtate, or dignixy. | 

[faconner, Fr.] 


| 


; 


N 


| 


To FASHION, V. A. 

to make in a particular form or ſhape ; to fit, 
or adapt; to make according to the general 
_ taſte or mode. | 3 
 _ FA*'SHIONABLE, Adj. eſtabliſned by 
cuſtom, or mode; made according to the ge- 
neral taſte, or mode; obſeryant of the mode; 
of a rank or dignity ſuperior to the vulgar, 
FASHION ABLENESS, S. conformity to 
the reigning taſte, applied to building, plate, 
or any production either of the hand or 
head. ke VVV 
FA/SHIONABLVY, Adv. in a manner 
_ gcontormable to the reigning taſte, or cuſtom. 

T0 FAST, V. A. [ feftan, Sax, faſten, 
Goth. «afar, Belg, ] to abſtain from eating or 
drinking; to moriity the body by abſtaining 
dom food, for a certain time, ona religious 


PA; — + 
Scecound. 


„ FA 


T, S. {from the verb] a ſpace of time, 
wherein a perſon takes little or no food. 
FAST, Adi. Vue, Sax, aft, Belg. bat, 
Peri. paſs, Sciav. end Pol. f, Teut. waſte, 
old Fr, firm; fixed; deep or found, applied 
to ſleep. Cluſed or hut cloſe z with a quick 
Motion. | | 3 
FAST, Adv. firmly; itamoveably; ſwift ly, 
applied to motion. Frequently, applied to 
repetition. Fo 35 
To FASTEN, V. A. to make firm, or im- 
to cement, tie, or link together; 
o 9. Vemerly,: to ſtick or adhere. 


— 


. 4 


1 
Mie 4101 © 


firm, ties, or binds; © 


food. 


faftidieux, Fr, 


Invincible influence or bias; a tendency to 


like the German, or a in 4b 


Vater, old Fr. padre, 


FAT 
FA'STENER,"'S, a perfon that mite 


FA'STER,' S, one who abftaing from 


FA'ST-HANDED, Adj. covetous, . 


cious; not given to generoſity, « ; 
was faſt- handed. Bacon. : The king 


FA/STIDIOUS, Adj. 


TIM 
J ciſgainſul ; [ fabidiſiſ Lat 


nice 

ſqueamiſh. : ee, | 
FA/STIDIOUSLY, Adv. in acontem,s, | 
— diſdainful, or ſqueamiſh r — 

A*'ST NESS, 8. [ Fſteune [4 | 
Sax. ] firmneſs, or firm 22K ſen, | 
or party 3 a ſtrong-hold ; a fortreſs, 

AT, Adj. | fat, Sax. wet, Belp, 
Teut.] full fed; fleſhy 3 plump h or 1 
with an oily, or unctuous ſubſtance ; 


fe, | 
ered 


dull, from fat, Fr. © Fat minds,” 555 


Figuratively, wealthy; rich, „4 
fice.“ 2 e. us Al bane. 
FAT, S. [from the adjective] in Anztomy | 
a white, oily and ſulphurous part of the 
blood, depoſited in the cells of the membranz | 
adipoſa, to be found immediately under the 
ſkin in all parts of the body, except the fore. 
head, eyelids, lips, under-part of the er 
ſcrotum, Sc. „„ Oo Bi 1 
FATAL, Adj. [Fr. auc | 
inevitable death or de 
fate, deſtiny, or neceſſity. 
FA!TALISM, S. the doctrine of fate, or 
opinion that the occurrences of life and pro- 
ducts of nature are eſtabliſhed by an unalter. | 
able neceſſity, Some perſons have accuſed | 
our author of fataliſm.”* Warburtm 
FA/TALIST, S. one who believes and 
maintains that all things happen by invincible 
neceſſity, e 
'FATA'LITY,S. [ fatalite, Fr.] a predeter- 
mined and invincible neceſſary order or ſeries 
of things and events; a decree of fate; an 


Lat.] cauſing 
ruction; cauſed by 


danger, deſtruction, or death 
FA'TALLY, Adv. mortally ; in ſuch a 
manner as to occaſion death; by the decreeof } 
fate, or by an inevitable and invincible ne- 
ceſity, he) 7 
FATE, S. an inevitable necefſity depend- 
ing on ſome fixed or ſuperior cauſe, Figura- 
tively, a neceſſary or predetermined event; | 
death; deftrution 3 the cauſe of death. 
« Feather'd fates among the mules and ſump- 
ters ſent.” Dryd, 4 LD $114. 
FA/TED, Adj. decreed or determined by 
fate; inveſted with any quality by fate. 
_ FA/THER, S. [the a pronounced broad, | 
! from fedrr, 
Dan. vader, Belg, vatler, Teut. 
Ital. waker, Erſe, pad, 
contributed to the gene- 
d, or one who 
Figuratiye- 
pe 


] 


Sax. fader, 
Perf, one who has contribul 
ration off one of his own kind, 
gotten à {on or 2 daughters 


dey 


d 


FAT 

the frlt anceſtor z a title generally given 
„ orſon #0 years, becauſe old enough, and 
hp of his age, deſerving to be reve- 
erf one's father. An inventor, “ Jubal 
23. father of all ſuch as handle the harp.” 
on 1 21. The title of a popiſh confeſſor, 
Cn, ulerh that of a jeſuit; the title given to 
2 in antient Rome; the appellation of 
e perſons in the bleſſed and adorable 


; effale manner; likewiſe called our Father, 
Un account of giving us being, of protecting 
; with a fatherly kindneſs, and of adopting 
1; coheirs with Chriſt in the ſyſtem of re. 
l-nption It is an alluſion to all theſe bene- 
” that we ſtile him in our prayers, © Our 
faber which art in heaven. Mart. vi. 
FA/THER-IN-LAW, S. a huſband's or 
wife's father. 1 a | 5 5 
To FATHER, V. A. to adopt a perſon 
far one's on or daughter; to adopt, or pre- 
tend to be the author of a compoſition, . 
FA/THERHOOD, S. the ſtate or condi- 
tion of a parent or AJA TI 
FA'THERLESS, Adj. [fæderleas, Sax.] 
without father. 1 
FATHERLY, Adj. [ fæderlice, Sax.] 
vich the affection of a, father; like a father. 
FATHERLY, Adv. in the manner of a 


Jong meaſure containing fix feet, or two yards, 
being taken from the ſpace a man can reach 
vith both his arms extended, 5 | 
To FA/THOM, V. A. to encompaſs with 
the arms extended; to ſound, to find the depth 
of water at ſea, Figuratively, to reach, or 
comprehend ; to try the depth of a difficult 
ſubje& ; to penetrate, ſound, or go to the 
bottom of -a de. 
FA/THOMLESS, Adj, that which has no 
bottom, or which is ſo deep as not to be mea- 
ſured, Not to be comprehended, applied to 
myſteries, or difficulties in writing, 

FA/TIGUE, S. [Fr. pronounced fateeg, 
from fatigo, Lat.] languor, faintneſs, or wea- 


cauſe of wearineſs, 0 | 
To FATI'GUE, V. A. to tire, exhauſt, Or 
make faint and languid with labou. 
FA'TLING, S. a young animal fattened 
for laughter. = | 
FAT'NESS, S. the quality of being fleſhy, 
plump, or fat; greaſe. Slimineſs, fertility, or 
fruitfuineſs, applied to ground. That which 
cauſes plenty. ©* he clouds drop fatneſs.” 
To FATTEN, v. A. to make fat by 
feeding, To make fruitful, applied to ground, 
FA/TUQUS, Adj. [ fatuus, Lat.] ſtupid; 
ooliſh applied to the underſtanding, Illu- 
ory; deceitful, | NE | | 


weakneſs of underſtanding ; a | 
Maineſs or frenzy. ing; a low degree of 


FATWITTED, Adj, heavy ; dull; or 


father, 1 N | 
"FATHOM, 8. [ fiedem, ferbm, Sex.] a 


rineſs cauſed by labour. Figuratively, the | 


FATUITY, 8. [ fatuite, Fr.] fooliſhneſs; | 


F A U 
ſtupid, “ Fatwitted with drinking old ſack,” 
Shak, | , 

FAT'TY, Adj. abounding in fat; oily z 
grealy, 

FAU'CET,'S, [ fauſer, Fr. of fauces, Lat.] 
a wooden pipe, generally forced into a barrel 
to caſk to give pallage to the liquor, and ſtop» 
ped with a peg or ſpiggot. 


ſpecies of palm tree. | 
FAUL'CON, S. FAU!/LCONRY, See 
FALCON, and FALCONRY, | 
FAULT, S. [ faut, faute, Fr. falta, Span.] 
a ſlight defect or crime, which ſubjects a per- 
ſon to blame, but not to puniſhment ; a de- 
viation from, or tranſgreſſion of, a rule in 
ſome trifling circumſtance. 
FAU'LTLESS, Adj. without any defect; 
perfect; blameleſs, | SEE 
FAU'LTY, Adj. ſlightly tranſgreſſing any 
rule; blameable ; defective, or not fit for the 
uſe it is intended for. A faulty helmet.“ 
A | | 


gentleman favoured his maſter,” Specht. To 
perſon, 


countenance, ſupport, or encouragement z 


your favour.” Dryd. A ribband, formed into 
a roſe, and worn as a cockade, 


vourable for the making of levies.”* Clarend. 


ing his undertakings. | 


couragement, tenderneſs, or affection. 


voured traveller they ſtray,” Pope. 


countenances any perſon or thing. . 

FA*'VOURITE, S. [the moſt proper ſpel- 
ling ſeems to be favcrite, becauſe derived from 
favori, favorite, Fr. favorita, Ital.] one re- 
garded with particular kindneſs, and diſtin- 


him either by a private perſon or prince. 
ed above others. A favourite dog. 


ragement, countenancers, or friends. 


E ay] in Fortification, a imall mount of earth, 


FAU/FEL, S. in Botany, the fruit of a 


To F A/VOUR, F; A; 1 faweo, Lat.] to | 
ſupport, encourage, promote, or advance an 
undertaking ; to reſemble in features. The 


aſſiſt, ſupporr, countenance, or encourage & 
FAVOUR, S. [ faveur, Fr, favor, Lat.] 
defence or vindication, ©* In favour of waick 


they are here alledged.” Rogers, A kindnefs 
granted; leave, permiſſion, or pardon, © With 


_ FA\VOURABLE, Adj. kind; encourag- 
ing; affectionate; conducive to; tender; a- 
verſe from cenſure. None can have the 
favourable thought,” Dryd, Convenient; 
{uited or adapted to a particular deſign. © Fa- 
FA/VOURABLENESS, S. a kindneſs 
ſhewed in pardoning a perſon's defects, in 
ſupporting his endeavours, and in encourage- 
FA/VOURABLY, Adv. kindly ; with en- 


FA'VOURED, Part. looking upon or re- 
| garded with kindneſs. © Oft with ſome fa- 


FA/VOURER, S. one who encourages or 


guiſhed from others by the familiarities ſhewn = 
FA'VOURITE, Adj. eſteemed, or belov- 
FA/VOURLESS, Adj. without encou- 

FAU'SE- BRAY, S. [Fr. pronounced, foſe- : 


four 
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FEA 
four fathom wide, round the foot of the ram- | 
part, made uſe of to defend the ditch. 
FAWN, S, | faor, Er. from fan, eld Fr, 
a young child, of infans, Lat.] a young deer. 
To FAWN, V. A. | faonner, Fr. te bring 
forth a f. on] in its primary fignification, to 
bring forth a fawn, To make uſe of infinu- 
ating and alluring geſtures, applied to a dag. 
Figuratively, to endeavour to gain a perſon's 
favour by mean and lervile compliances. 
FA'WNER, S. one who endeavours to 
gain a perſon's favour by mean and ſerwile 
compliances. 
FA'WNINGL 
ſervile manner, PS. 
FAY, S. | fee, Fr.] a fairy. 
To FE'AGUE, V. A. to whip, chaſtiſe, 
or beat. | e 
FEA LTV, S. | feaulte, Fr. of cal, Fr. a 
ſobject] duty due from a ſubject to a king; 
or from any per on to his ſuperior. pk 
f FEAR, I; | face an, | afueran, Sax. Var, | 
Belg. feat, Erife} an uneafineſls of mind 
_ ariſing trom the thought of any evil that may 
NNE} . 
Io FEAR, V. A. [ faeran, Sax. ] to ↄp 
prehend evil, applied both to perſons and 
things. To affect with an apprehenfion of 
miſchief or evil; to be affected with dread] 
and anxiety from the apprehenſion of future 
—_—_-- | | ” 
FEAR FUL, Adj. timorcus, or eafily af- 
feed with fear; afraid; awful; command- | 
ing reverence. © Gloricus in holineſs, fearful 
in praiſes,” Exod. xv. 11. Terrible; frighttul. 
FEARFULLVY, Acv. in a manner which 
betrays, or cauſes fear. WER, 
FEA/RFULNESS, S. 
or fear; timorouſneſs. Fo ve 
FEARLESS, Adj. free from fear; not 
regarding danger, either preſent or future. 
FEA/SIBILITY, S. [from feaſible] a thing 
which may be done; a thing that is practica- 
ble, the pollibility of being done. 
_ FEA'SIBLE, Adj. [ faifible, Fr.] practics- 
ble, ſuch as may be done, TY 
_ FEA'SIBLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner as to 
de practicable, or poſſible to be done. | 
I. FEAST, S. [Le. Fr. fem, Lat.] a 


e 


; Adv. in a cringing and 


an. habitual dread 


| ſumptuous entert-lameat made for a great | 


number of perſons ; an anniverſary day of re- 
 Jaicing on a political or religious account; 
ſomething nice or delicious to the palate. _ 
To FEAST, V. N. to eat ſumptuoully; to 
live on coſtly and deliciogs eatables; to gra- 
| tify, © Whoſe taſte or ſmell bleſs the feaſted 
Jane.” Drgd, | „ 
FPEASTFUL, Adj. feſtival or rejoicing. 
% On feaſsful days. Milſbn. Luxurious; 
riotous. His berds and fiack in feaſiful 
_ qites devour.” Pope, | | ET 
FEAT, S. | fait, Fr.] a thing done; an 
act, action, or exploit; a trick; an odd or 


_ Extraordinary motion of the limbs. « All 


covering of birds, and thut b 
enabled to fly. Figuratively, kind 
ſpecies. © I am not of that feat 
An ornament; a mere empty title 
play thing, or ſomething only fit to 
cauſe laughter. A wit's a featber. » Þ 
In Farriety, a turning or iz of 
on the forehead, reſembli 
or an eyelet hole. 


with feathers, 
grow rich, 


[or c-rrying feathers. 


called matricaria, the ſame as fever f, 


dex erous manner, 


or make of i 
-of it. 


dicine, a remedy to drive away or Cure a ſe- 


Lat. is the name for Pluto] the name of the 


FED 
FEA#THER, S. (pronounce 


ſhort, from fether, Sax. fg Ne with 


r, Teut. 

y which — = 

, Nature, or 
7.“ Shak, 

3 à mere 
divert, ot 


parting of the Wir 
ns an ear of barley, 


To FEA/THER, V. A. to d: 
To feather one 


FEATTHERED, A 


$ neft, ls to 


dj. cloathed, fitted with, | 
 FEA/THERFEW, 8. in Botany, 


7 plant, 


1 ew, 
' FEA/THERLESS, Ad), without ſeatben, 


FEA“TLV, Adv. in a neat, &:Iful, or 


FEATURE, S. [ faiture, old Fr.] the ag. | 

ihe 1ace, or any part or lineament |} 
To FEAZE, V. A. [perhaps from fax, | 
Sex. hair, according to Johnion, but more 3 
probably from faes, Sax. a fringe] to untwit | 
the end of a rope, and reduce it agaln to flax, 1 
 FE'BRIFUGE, S. Fr. fe ri, Lat.] afe. | 
ver, and fugo, Lat, to drive zwey] in Me. | 


ver. E 

FE/BRIFUGE, Adj. having the power of | 
driving away, or curing a fever, | 
FE/BRILE, Adj. [Fr. febrilis, Lat.] confti- | 
tuting, or proceeding from a tever, © The 
ſebrile termentation Harvey, : 
FE/BRUARY, S. [ſo called from fabrus, 
the name of a ſeaſt held by the Romany, in 
b-halt of the manes o! the deceaſed, Februur, Þ 


ſecond month in 
255 % 55 
FE/CULENCE, or FECULENCY, 8. 
[ feculentia, Lat. | foulneſs, ariſing from dregs | 
or ſediments, applied to liquors, Figuratively, 9 
dregs; ſediments, _ TT | 
FE/CULENT, Adj. 
to Hquors. 3 
FEC UND, S. [ fe&cundus, Lat. Fendi Fr.] 
fruiiful ; abounding in children.“ The 'K 
leſs fecurd or fruitful of children they be.. 
Graunt. 3 | __ 
FE CUNDA 
of fœcundo, Lat.] the a 
« As a medicine of fecundation. 
| FECU'NDICY, S. the qua 
ducing or bring forth in great ad 
FED, the preter and particlp 
A | „ 
FE/ DER AL, Adj. [from fedus, fedtr i N 
Lat.] relating to, and having the _ 4 | 
a contract, ** It is a federal rite betwixt | 


the year, according to ine 


foul, not clear, applied ö 


TION, S. [ fecundatus, Lat.) | 
the act of making fruitful. } 
* Brown. 
lity of pro- 
undance. 


le paſſive ot 


feats of activity. Bacon. 


9 us.” Hammond. FIE, 


5 FEET „S. the plural of Poor, : 


FEE FEL 

err, 8. fea, fo, feob, Sax, faihu, Goth. | FEE'TLESS, Adj. without feet. Feet. 

15 », Ital, money, or price] in Law, leſs birds.“ Cam den. | : | 
þ and tenements held in perpetual right,, To FEIGN, V. A. [pronounced fain ; 
lebe of an acknowledgment paid to feindre, Fr.] to invent; to affert a thin 
on yer of the manor z a property, a reward, | which is not. Thou feigneft them.“ Neb, 
. oney given to A phyſician of lawyer; avi. 8. To equnterfeit, hatch, or put on the 
herd due to a perſon in an office, . appearance of a thing. Feigns a laugh.“ 
egg. FARM, S. in Law, lands holden by | Pepe. To relate fictitiouſſy; to fable.“ The 
\ man and his heirs for ever, under a yearly |poets did feign that Orpheus drew trees.“ 


ent or acknowledgment paid to another, Shak. : | 
FEE-/SIMPLE, S. in Law, that whereof | FEI'GNEDLY, Adv, in a fictitious or fa- 
ye are ſeized to us and our heirs for ever, |bulous manner; counterfeitly, _ 


"TEF'-TAIL, S. in Law, is when lands are] FEVGNER, S. an inventor; the author 
given to 2 man, and the heirs of his body, ſo] of a fable or fiction. | 


and not of the firſt, they ſhall inherit. feign, or feint, Fr.] invented. 
To FEE, V. A. to pay a counſellor or phy- real. ** Any feint appearance.“ Locke, 


fon,” Shat, To keep in hire. In his] falſe appearance or attempt; an offer at ſome- 
houſe I have a ſervant feed.“ Shak. thing not intended to be; a diſguiſe. In Fen- 

FEFBLE, Adj. | foible, Fr.] wanting | cing, a falſe offer made at one part to draw 
frength ; or weak in body and mind. a perſon off from his guard, when the deſign 


ing reſolution 3 timotous. © Comfort the] a ſemitone. | 
fallt. ninded. 1 Theſſ. v. 14. | 

FEE'BLY, Adv. in a weak manner; with-|** To fill and felicitate his ſpirits.” Watts. 
out irengih. {SSN Io congratulate ; to wiſh a perſon joy. | 


fd ; fedar, Go'b. feaan, fſeedan, Six, (te | wiſhing joy, or rejoicing with a 


| perſon on 
I. fob; feder, fuer, Dan. ] to ſupply wiihf 2ccoumt of ſome happy event, | 


cheriſh, or keep alive. | a ſtate wherein a perſon has no wants to ſa- 


ore that eats. Figuracively, a nouriſher, ſup-| but is eaſy without pain, and joyful without 
pcrier, or encoutager. A feeder of my] any d ſh or mixture of ſorrow. a > 


4 Such fine feeders are no gueſts for me.“ a cat. His tail, which is feline,” Grew. 
Dryd. 8 | „ 

| 1 o FEEL, V. N. [preter and part. paſſ. 
felt; felan, Sax, ] to perceive by the touch. batbatous; ſavage, Seldom uſed. | 
Figur tively, to have a quick ſenfibility off FELL, S. | felle, Sax. ] the (kin, the hide. 
good or evil which happens to others; to per- vs Fleſh and fell,” Shak. Rs 8 
ceive by teuching; to have the ſenſe of painf To FELL, V. A. [ fell, If, and feollan, 
or pleaſure; to de affected b. 

FEEL, S. he ſenſe of feeling ; the touch. 
“ Diſtinguſhed by the feel.” Shards. the force of a blow; to hew or cut down. 
FEE'LER, S. one who can d:\tinguiſh ty} FELL, preter of Fart. LEO 
the touch. In Natw ol Hiſtory, the horns er FELL'ER, S. one who hews or e 
antennæ of infets, whereb 
their way, and clean their eyes. 
FEELING, Part. of Feel, that which ex-| that deals in and ſells peltry or ſkins. 


A feeling line.“ Shak. 


FEELING, S. the ſenſe whereby we g2t| of a wheel. Cummonly called felly, | 
the ideas of harg, ſoft, dry, wet, ſmooth,} FELLO'W, S. a companion, or one often 
rough, hot, cold, Ec. It is both the groſſeſt, 
and the moſt extenſive of all the ſenſes, if 
not that which includes all the reſt, Figu— 
* perception; ſenfibility; tender- 

eſs | RS: 


un lertaking; an equal; one thing ſuited to 


reſembling, another. Sametimes uſed in 
familiar diſconrſe for 4 man or perſon. 


FEELINGLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner|** A valiant fellow,” Sha'e. A member of 


38 if ſenſihle of feelin 


ſo as to affect others 15 any thing ons's ſelf; |a ſociety; a member of a college, who par- 


cepiy. takes in its government and revenues. Fel- 


that if he have children by a third venter,| * FEINT, Part. * of feigned; from 
Not true or 


deim; to bribe. “ Fred every flight occa-| EEINT, S. [ feinte, Fr.] a mere ſhow; a 


FEF/BLE-MINDED, Adj. weak, or want- is to make a real paſs at another, In Muſic, 
I To FELVCITATEY, v. A. [ felicitatus, of 
FEE'BLENESS, S. want of firength. | felicito, Lat. feliciter, Fr.] to make happy. 


food. Figuratively, to ſupply 3 to nouriſh Þ FELYCIT Y, S. [ felicite, Fr. felicitas, Lat.] ; 


FEEDER, S. one who ſupplies with food; tisfy, no wiſhes to fulfil, no evils to remove; 


ricts”” Shak, One who is nice in his food.] FELYNE, Adj. [ fellinus, Lat.] reſembling ” 


| FELL, Adj. [ felle, Sax. fell, Beig. felene, | 
Ital.] void of mercy or humanity; civel ; 


Sax. to tall, fe/len, Teut.] to knock down; 
to make a perſon tumble on the ground by 


they grape out] FELL/MONGER, S. {from fel, Sax. a 
£ | {kin, and monger, Sax, a dealer or ſeller] one 


preſſes great ſenfibility, or affects ferongly.] FELLO'E, S. | felge, Dan. and Teut.] the 
„ pieces of wood which make the eircumference 


in ones company; one united in the ſame _ 


another; or one of a pair; one like to, or 


Jew, in compoſition, gen rally denotes com- 
| 5 mum 


— 


- — — 2 
- * 
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— 
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milk-woman and your nurſery-maid have a 


elles feeling,” HH. of 
| | Heir, © The Geatiles ſhould be fellow-beirs.” 
| bours to promote the ſame deſign. 


tze ſtate of perſons who are frequently toge- 


and douuble, 


manner as ſhews want of all the kind and be- 
nevolent affections; in a cruel, barbarous, | 


FELON, Adj. lle, Sax.] eruel; bar- 


_ murder. 


FEL 


munĩty or equality of nature, ſtation, or em - 
ment. 


' To FELLOW, V. A. to ſuit er match either of wool alone, or of caſt 
one thing with another; to pair or produce conies hair, and lambs wobl 
one thing reſembling another in ſize, colour, | crofſec, nor woven, but wroug 
' 7 IS 2 with lees and fize, and afterwar 

'FEULOW-COMMONER, S. one who the form of a hat upon a bloc 
has a right of common with another. In] ſkin of animals; from fel, Sax 
Cambridge, a commoner of the higher order, 'the felt be looſe,” Mort. 


who fits at table, aud eats his commons with 
the fellows of the college. | 
FELLO'W-CREATURE, S. one that has 
the ſame creator, generally applied to ani- 
mals of the fame ſpecies. | = 
_ FELLO'W-FEELING, S. ſympathy ; or 
the being as much affected with the ſufferings 


9 


of another, as if they were our on; a com- 


bination in order to defraud or cheat. Your 


| | | J. Bull. | 
F ELLOöW-HEIR, S. one who has a right 
to the ſame inheritance with another; a co- 


Epb. Jil. 6. FE IN NR 3 N 3 | : 
_ FELLO-W-LABQURER, S. one who la 

« My 
felloaeelabourers.” Drgd _— 
FELLO'WSHIP, S. company; ſociety ; 


ther, and jointly take part in any deſign, 
Aſſociation; a conſederacy or union of ſeveral 


_ perſons by ſome contract, bond, or obligation. 
© They bave never any ſettled ſelloruſpip, ne. 
ver any ſolemn agreement.“ Hooter. A part- 
nerſnip or joint intereſt; equality; fondneſs 
ſor ſeafting or entertainments of drinking; 
an eftabliſhment at an univerſity, with a ſhare 
in the reveriues of a college. In Arithmetic, 
2 rule by which the ſtock of any company is 
_ eivided in proportion to the ſeveral ſums each 
partner brought in: it is divided into fingle 


 FE'LLY, Adv. [from fell and y] in ſuch a 


and ſavage manner. Seldom uſed. 


F ELO de fe, S. | law Lat.] in. Law, one 
who willingly and deliberately kills himſelf. 
FELON, S. [Fr. feb, law Lat. fehlen, 
Teut. fælim, Sax. to be deficient] a perſon 
Vbo is guilty of ſome crime, which will ſub- | 
ject him to death by the law; a whitlow, or 
tumour formed between the bone and its in- 


veſtiag membrane, 


barous ; ſavage, © His felon hate. Pope. 


_ FELO/NIOUS, Adj. belonging to a felon; 
ſubjecting to death by the law. Figuratively, | 
wicked; barbarous. | _ 


© FELC/NIOUSLY, Adu. after the man- 
ner of a felon ; or with an intent to rob or 


FELONY, s. [ f:lonie, Fr. felnia, Lat.) 


3 


for fell, 


make cloth or ſtuff only by fullin 


in the Mediterranean, of the ſize of 2 105 


which conceives and bears offspring. Fenads 


gender which denotes a word to belong to a 


FEN 
. FELT, the preter of Fes; 
FELT, S. [Sax.] a kind of ft 


ſeems owing to the author's 


To FELT, V. A. [from the noun} to 


0 . 8 and w - 
ing with lees and fize, without 8 


croſſing. The ſame wool | | 
into a hat.“ Hal, "9908, e 
FELU*CCA, S. [ feleu, Fr. fu; | 

ele ſmall Gx care ve}, mtv 


or ſhallop, having conveniences made fo; ſix- 
ing the rudder either at the head or tern, 

FE MALE, S. [| femelle, Fr.] that fox 
which bears or brings forth young. 


FE'MALE, Adj. belonging to that ſex, | 


rhimes, in Poetry, are ſuch as end in e femi- 
nine, ſo called by the French, from whom 
the term is taken, becauſe it is pronounced 
very weakly or obſcurely ; ſuch are the fol- 
lowing from Cowley, 

ITh' exceſs of heat is but a fable; 
We know the torrid zone is now found 
TW 

FE/ME-COVERT, S. [Fr.] in Law, 
a married woman. Oo 
FE ME SOLE, [Fr.] in Law, an unmar. 
ried woman, | 1 

FE MININE, Adj. [ femininus, Lat.] of 
that ſex which bears young. Figuratively, 
ſoft, delicate ; like a woman, or wanting that 
natural hardineſs which diſtinguiſhes the 
male ſex, *©* Not a man of war, but altoge- 
ther feminine. Raleigh. In Grammar, that 
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female. 8 5 | 
FE/MININE, S. a female, © Without 
Feminine. Par. Lefl, „ 
FE MOR AL, Adj. [ femoralis, Lat. of 
femor, femoris, Lat.] belonging to the thigh, 
FEN, S. | fenn, fenne, Sax. fen, Iſl. venne, 
Belg.] a wet, moiſt, or boggy place or land 
overflowed with water. RE E 
FENCE, S. ſa contraction of defence] any Bj 
thing or means made uſe of to guard from 
danger. There is no fence againſt inunda- J 
tions.“ L'Eftrange. An encloſure, hedge, Y 
or paling, ſerving to keep perſons from en- 
tering any ſpot of ground. nes 3 
To FENCE, V. A. to encloſe or ſecure a 
plece by a hedge or paling ; to defend or 
guard, uſed with againſt; to practiſe the art of I 
fencing, or that which teaches the uſe of the J 
(word; to guard againſt ; to uſe ſueh methods 3 


as to hinder thc progreſs of any vice or ell, 
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any crime which ſybjets a man to death by 
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FER 
ct LESS, Adj. open, or without any ' 


FER 


though there were any feriation in nature. 1 


' Brown, 


erg, S. a perſon who makes uſe of | FERVNF, Adj. [ ferinay Lat,] vid; on- 
you according to the rules of fencing; tamed. - . Ferine, noxious, and umtameable 


ont wh 
the (word 


rENCING, S. the art of defence, or of 


ſword. 
- be or pales uſed to encloſe ground. 


To FEND, V. A. from defend to keep 


teig! k, Adj. capable of defence. | 


x „ To fend the bitter cold. Dryd, To 
1 or ſhift off a charge. Able to 
gd prove with them.“ Locke, 

FENDER, S. a plate of iron or braſs 
lid before 2 fire to prevent the coals that 
1 from rolling upon, and injuring the 


ER A/T ION, S. [ fereratio, Lat.] uſu- 
nz or an allowance made or taken for the 
ue of money. 4 ING 


FENUGREEC, s. [nun grecum, 


* 


lat] in Botany, called trigunella by Lin- 


us.. 5 „ : 
"FENNEL, 8. [ finel, fenol, S XK. fenouil, 
Fr, fnnochio, Ital. fœniculum, Lat.] in Bo- 
un, the leaves, ſeeds and roots of the com- 


mon ſort are uſed ip medicine; the root being 


one of the five openipg roots, the feed one 
of the great carminative ſeeds, and the 


de made uſe of in diſtilling a fmple 


water, 4 8 | 
FENNEL-FLOWER, S. a plant. 
FEN/NY, Adj. [from fen] ſoft by the ſet- 
ling of rain, or overflowing of waters, ap- 
plied to ground. Marſhy 3 mooriſh; inh+ 
biting or dwelling in a marſn. A fenny 
ſnake.” Shak, 1 1 


FEN/SUCKED, Adj. exhaled from a fen 


or marſh, ** You fenſucked fogs, drawn by 
the powerful ſun,” Shak © 
FEODAL, Adj. [ feodal, Fr.] held from 


FEODARY, S. one who holds his eftate 
under the tenure of ſuit and ſervice to a ſupe- 


To FEOFF , V. A. 72 Beffer, F r Felſo, 


lay Lat.] to put in poſſeſſion; to give a right 
tos poſſeſhon, 97 


FEO/FFEE, S. [ ferffatus, law Lat. feeffe, | 
| Fr.) one put of poſſeſſion. | | | 


FEO'FFER, S. one who gives poſſeſſion ; 


Gſtinguiſhed in ow from a donor, becauſe the 
fufer prants in fee-fimple, and a donor in fee- 


tall, Lit. ib, t. c. 6, 


FFYOFFMENT, S. [ feeffamentum, law 


lat.) in Law, a gift or grant of any manors, 
melluages, lands, or tenements to another in 
fee, i. e. to him and his heirs for ever, by 
ine delivery of a ſeifin, and poſſeſſion of the 


ellate granted. 


FERIATION, S. Cie, Lat.] the 28 


. 


| dy putting the particles into an inteſtine com- 


. 


o teaches fencing, or the art of uſing , beafts,” Hale. | 


FERIV/NENESS, S. wildneſs; the quality 


of uncultivated and untamed wildneſs.“ Bar- 


bariſm and ferineneſi. Hale. 
Fencing likewiſe ſignifies |* 
cruelty ; wildneſs. 
ſtupid ferity. Wood. 
To FERMENT, V. A. 


” 


FE/RITY, S. [ feritas, Lat.] barbarity ; 
The moſt abject and 


[ fermenter, Fr. 


Fermento, Lat.] to exalt, rari ſy, or comminute, 


L 
N 
h 


4 
; 
y 


: 


motion. | 


FE'RMENT, S. [Fr. fermentum, Lat. Ithat | 


which cauſes an inteſtine motion in the parti- 
cles of a fluid, A commotion or tumult, ap- 
plied to government. 


FERME/NTABLE, Adj. capable of hav- 


ing its parts put into an inteſtine commotion. 
FERME/NTAL, Adj: having the power 


of raiſing an inteſtine commotion, 7 
FERMENTA“TION, S. [Fr. fermentaris, 


alteration therein. $ 


. , FER/MENTATIVE, Adj. caufing, or 
having the power to cauſe, an inteſtine com- 


motion of the particles. 


FERN, S. | fearn, Sax. ] in Botany, a plant 
growing on ſtumps of trees in woods, and on 


the banks of ditches, DecoRtons of the root 
country people eſteem it a ſovereign remedyin 
GERM 55TH TIT» 
FER/NY, Adj. overgrown with fern, 
FERO'CIOUS, Aj. | feroce, Fr. ]wild, un- 
tamed, ſavage; reſembling a ſavage, * Each 


ferocious creature. Pope. 


FEROCITY,S.[ ferocire, Fr. ferocitat, Lat.) 


fierceneſs of diſpolition or took. þ 
FER'REOUS, Adj. f ferrus, Lat.] of the 

nature of iron. No ferreous or magnetical 

nature.“ Brown. l 


| FER/RET, 8. [ fared,” Brit. free, Fr. 


ferretta, Ital.] in Natur-! Hiſtory a ſmall 
animal, of the ſize and ſome what reſem- 
bling a rat, with red eves, and a long ſnout, 
uſed to catch rabbits or rats. In trade, a 


of filk, with a mixture ot cotton, or thread. 


TO FERRET, V. A. to drive out of a 
lurking place, alluding to the mannerin which 


ferrets drive rabbits out of their holes. The 
archbiſhop ho ferrez!ed him out of his holds.“ 


8 : 
and diicovers him iu his hiding places or pri- 


df celebrating, or keeping holiday, by ceafing | 


hum labour 3 a ccifation tom work, t As: 


paid for a patlage at a ferry, 


Lat.] inteſtine motion of the ſmall inſenſible 
particles arifing from no viſible, external, or 
mechanic cauſe, and producing a conſiderable 


are uſed as Niet - drink in.chronical.caſes ; ani 


kind of narrow ribband made of a meaner ſort 


ER'RETER, S. one who hunts another, 


" FER/RIAGE, s. Tem rg] the ſom. 


| "FERRU'GINOUS, Adj, [ ferrugineux, Fre | 
Ee ER Ed 


. PISA. af et rt 
COIL * ">< 


— — 
allies or Crna er hes 


FES 


forma, Lat.] partaking of the particles or 


qualities of iron; uſed only by philoſophical 
Writers. 

FER'RULE, 8. [from ferrum, Lat, iron] 
an iron or braſs cap, or ring, put round, or at 
the end of a thing, to hinder it from ſplicting, 
or weari 

To FE RY, V. A. [faran,' Sax. ] to row 
a boat or veſſel acroſs a river; to croſs a 
tiver in a boat or veſſel. 

FER/RY, S. [from the verb] a veſſel. or 
boat in which perſons croſs the water. Figu- 
ratively, the place where boats ply which croſs 
the water; the common paſſage for a ve ſſel 


or boat acroſs a river. 


FER'RY-MAN, S. ene who thmys, a ferry, 


or rows a boat at a common patinge A the 


Water. 


FER/T ILE, Adj. [Fr. l Lat ] gro- 
ducing a'preat quantity; fruitful. 


FER TVLENESS, S. the quality of beo. 


ducing abundance; fruitful, | 
To FERTULITATE, v. A. to make 


fruitful. © A cock will in one day firtiktate| 
the whole cluſter of eggs.” © Brown. 


FERTILITY, S. H fertilite, Fr. fertilitas, 


3 Lat.] the quality of producing plenty, or 


abundance; fruitſulneſs. 
FE'RTILLY, Adv. i in great quantities or 


. abundance. 


To FE/RTILIZE, v. A. bel . 


5 to make fruitful. 


Lat.] eagerneſs ; ; wund &f dp cication. "Ap. 


Plied to the mind, zeal, or warmth. of devo- 


tion. 
' FER'VENT, Adj. (Fr. ferwens, Lat. ] hot 


oppoſed to cold. Vehement, or warm, ap 
plied tothe temper. Ardent, warm, gra | 
or or flaming with devotion. 


FER'VENTLY, Adv. in an © nagar, vehe- 


: ont, earneſt, ardent, or zealous manner. 


FER'VID, Adi. | fermidus, Lat. J hot. Fi: 
-Luratively, ardent, zealous, vehement. 
FERVI/ DIT V, S. heat, oppoſed to cold. 


Figuratively, warmth of temper. | 
FER/VIDNESS, S. the quality of being 


warm of temper, earneſt in application, cr 


A calous in devotion. 


FERULA,S. [Lat. firals, Fr. from fero, 


Lat.] in Botany, fennel-gient: it hath an 


umbellated flower; the principal umbel is 


vubdiform, globular, conſiſting of ſeveral ſmaller 
of the ſame form, called rays; and the invo- 


lucrum is compoſd of ſeveral narrow lea ves, 
which fall of, Linnæus places it inithe 26 


| ſet. of his fiith claſs. A flat wooden inficu; 
ment for chaſtiſing boys at chool. 


FER/VOUR, S. [ ferweur, F.. fu vor, Lat. 


of fermes, to be hot] heat or warmen, oppoſed 


to cold. Eagerneſs, or earneftneſs of applica» 


tion; warmth, or he ab of temper , ardour, or to do ifling buſineſs, 


zeal i = deyorion, 


FESSE, 8. [ faſeia, Lat. a band or girdle) 


3 Herald: iy, one of the nine Sonenrable ordi- grown, but in the womb. - 
| „ 


F. . 
Alte, denotes the bearing a oe ways, or ix 


|  FES'TINATE, Adj. eflinatus, 


| « Feſtival entertainments,” Att, 


| ſeems to be. intended, and another is done; 2 


F ET 
naries, repreſenting a band 
the eſcutcheon horizontally ; 1 Arik | 
ſeparating the chief from the baſe point le, and 
ting the center of it, and contaj poſe 


: 
one third part thereof, Feſſe 9 
centre of the eſcutcheon, e exact 


thin aft ; 
manner of. A Felle. Parte S Fer the | 
parted acroſs the middle Wy i” { clan, 
to fide, through 1.e fee point, om tide | 
To FES/TER, A Bay, f I 
rankle ; 3 to grow (> $1605 fs iwelling] Y 
expeditious, oppoſed to delay. Ad 
nate preparation,” Shah, Not much in wy | 
FES/TIVAL, Adj, [frftivus, Lat.) 3 
longing to feaſts or public entertainments, 
FESTIVAL, S. a time of public feaſting; 
Ja day of religious, or public joy. 1 
1 TIVE, Adj. [ feftivus, Lat.] gay; | 
K 2 8. [fe fivitas, Lat ]; 2 feaſt; | 
or time of pu ie re oicin ? 
fulneſs. ns; Land ; boy 
FES/TOON, 8. . Hen, Fr.] i in Archi. 
tecture, an ornament of catved work! in the 2 
formi of a wreath, or garland of flowers or 
leaves twiſted. together, thickeſt at midale, 
| and ſuſpended at the ends, } 
To FETCH, V. A. preter fetched ; feccan, 5 
¶ feccean, Sax. ] to go, in order to bring ſome- 
ching to a perſon; to take or make an excur. | 
| fron, © To fetch a turn about the garden, 7 
Shak, To equal in value. Silver in the 
coin will never Fetch ſa much as Aver! in bul- | 
lion.” . Locke. . 
FETCH, S. a ſtratagem i in which a a deſign 4 
is attained indireQty, or in which one thing 


trick or artifice, © _ 4 
FE/TCHER, S. one ke makes uſe of ar- } 
tiges : one who goes for, and brings a thing 
from a diſtant place | 

FE/TID, Agj. | /eridus, Lat.] ſtinking; 3 
having 2 firong and offenſive ſmell. A 

FE/DiDNESS, S. the quality of having a 
ſtrong and offenſtve ſmell. l 

FETLOCK, S. [| fetlock, of ſet, If. a fat; 1 
and lock in Farriery, a tuft of hair grow."g } 
behind the paſtern joint. 

FET'TER, S. feet, Sax. fet, 10. a ſoot; 
faltere, Sax. ] ch ins for the ieet. put on bi- 
ioneis to prevent their eſcape. Figuratively 1 
any reſtraint, 

To FEET“ TER, V. A. to put chains ot 
ſhackles on the legs. F;guratively, to en- 
cn ain 3 co bind; to deprive of henna or li- 
berty, 


To FET/TLE, * A, [ a cant wore] to | 
rattle or make an —_— nce of being buy; |} 
« To fette about the 


room,” Sevift. 


FE'TUS, 5. { fern Lat.] any anion 11 
| FEUD, 


F E Z 
rp, 8. Lſeabd, Sax. enmity] quarrel ; 
jon; war. | 

tops ; [plural ; fædum, Lat.] in Law, 
pnas that are hereditary. > 

EU DAL, Adj. feudalis, Jaw Lat.] per- 
taining to fees or tenures, by which lands are 
held of 2 ſuperior lord, 5 1 ak 
FEUD AT ORY, 8. [ fendaraire, re] one 
gho holds by ſome continual tenure from a 
e VER, 8. \ fever, fiever, Dan. and Tevt. 
fore, Fr. fefer, Sax. febris, Lat.] in Medicine. 
. diſeaſe in which the body is violently heated, 
2nd the pulſe quickened ; or in which heat 
and cold prevail dy turns: the laſt is an in- 

ver. | 
Rees AR. V. A. to put into, or affect 
vith a fever. © The white band of a lady 
* Shan, | 6 os 

fon ERET. S. * diminutive of Fever] 2 
1 18H, Adj. troubled with, or tend- 
ing to a fever. Figuratively, inconſtant, al- 
lung to the elternate ſenſation of heat and 
told in intermittent fevers. © We toſs, and 
turn about our feveriſb will. Dryd. Occa- 
foning heat. © The feveriſß 5 
 FP/VERISHNESS, S. a flight diſorder, or 

tation of a fever. FF 
FruPROUs, Adj. [fievreux, fievreuſe, 
F.] troubled with, or having the nature of a, 
fever; having a tendency to produce fevers. 
« a feveriſh diſpoſition of the year.“ Bacon, 

FEU'ILAGE, S. [Fr. pronounced u- 
lnoje] a bunch, row, or circle of leaves. 
« Fuillage, or laurel round the oval.“ Fer- 


vt. 5 N. 
FEUVYILEMORT, S. [from feuille. Fr. a 
leaf, and mort, dead, Fr.] the colour of 'a 


faded leaf, Corruptiy pronounced, and ſome- 


times written philemot, 


to number; but by Londoners ſometimes ap- 
plied to quantity; as,“ as a H broth,” i. e. 
a {mall quantity of broth. AT 
FEW'EL, or FU/EL, S. | feu, Fr. fire] 
materials for making and keeping up a fire. 
To FEW'EL, V. A, to keep up a fire by 
ſupplying it with ſuel. © Feevels the infernal 
flame,” Convley, * 6 . | 
; FEW'NESS, S. ſmallneſs, applied to num 
er, TP” | | 
FEZ, S, (kingdom of) in Africa. It has 
the Meditertanean fea on the N. the Atlantic 
ocean on the W. the river Marbea, or Umara- 
bea, on the S. where it divides Fez from Mo- 
rocto, and is bounded on the E. by an imagi- 
by line drawn from the mouth of the river 
Meluya or Mulvia, to mount Atlas, dividing 
it from the kingdom of Algiers, It was for- 
merly part of Mauritania Tingirana, is ſome- 
bat larger than Morocco, and divided, like it, 
nto ſeven provinces. J's extent from E. to 


FIC 


t deg. 20 min. to 7 deg, W. where broadeſt, 
and nearly of the ſame breadth from N. to 
S. that is, from lat. 31 to 36 deg. This 
kingdom is fertile in grain, fruit, cartle, wax, 
end honey; but would be much more fo, 


did the inhabitants cultivate it dbly, the Fe- 


zians being contented with a bare ſufficiency, 
and ſcrupulous of ſending grain out of the 
kiagdom, Here re good iron mints; but 
they are ſo ignorant of manufacturing them, 
that they only make nails, and ſome ather 
coarſe utenſils. Their principal river is Sebu, 
or Cebit, which is very rapid, rifing in 
Mount Celego, in the province of Cuz, and 
deſcending to the Atlantic ocean, is ſaid to 
carry with its ſtreams ſtones of an hundred 
weight. It runs within two ſhort miles of 
Fez city, through vaſt rides, receiving ſeveral 
other rivers in its courſe ; yet over it is 4 

bridge ſaid to be x50 fathoms long; none of 
theſe rivers are navigable. The only carriage 
is by land, upon camels, horſes, and drome- 
daries, for expedition. Fez had its own Kings, 
but for ſoms time it has been ſubject to Mo- | 
rocco, Tone Spaniards and Portugueſe habe 


[ome places on the coaſt ; the principal of 
north.” Dryd. | 


thoſe belonging to the former, are Mazalquivir, 


Penen, Melilla, and Ceuta; the ſiege, or ra- 


ther blockade, of the laſt of which, by the na- 
tives, mey be ſaid ſtill to be carried on, 
Among the places belonging tothe Portugueſe 
is Arzillai, having ceded Tangier as a part bf 
queen Catherine's dowry to the Engliſh, who 
long ſince demoliſhed it. The ſeven proviaces 
above-mentioned, are Fez Proper, Temeſna, 
Aſgur, Habat, Etrif, Guret, Alcaia, and Chuz, 
or Chaouz, M. de Liſle joins Aſgur and Ha- 
bat in one, under the name of Al-garbe. This 
kingdom and Morocco are under one emperor. 
F1B, S. Ca corruption of Fable; of fabula, 


| . 2 Lat.] au uniruth, 
FEW, Adj, [feo, feoiva, Sax, faer, Brit. 
fua, Dan.] not many, applied moſt properly | 


To FIB, V. N. to tell lies or falſchoods, 
FiB/BER, S. a perſon that ſpeaks falſe- 
„%% 7x ES FP 

_ FVBRE, S. [Fr. fra, Lat.] a ſmall 
thread or ſtring, In Phyſics, a long fine part 
of thread whereof natura] bodies conſiſt, and 
which prevents their being friable or brittle. 
ln Anatomy, a long ſlender thread, which 
deing varioufly interwoven, or bound up, 
forms the various ſolid parts of an animal 


body. | 5 | 
FI'BRIL, S. [f5rilie, Fr. fbrilla, Lat.] a 
ſmall fibre, which, being joined to others, 
compoſes one of the larger. „ 
FIBROUS, Adj. [/freux, Fr. confiſting 
of ſmall thfeads or fibres. 5 
FI'BULA, S. [Lat.] in Anatomy, the 
outer and ſlenderer of the two bones of the 
leg. 5 | 5 
F CKLE, Adj. | ficol, Sax.] not of the 
ſame ſentiments or opinion long; incon- 
ſtant; not fixed. PFickle their ſtate,” Par. 


W. is about 270 miles, that is, from long. 


JA SO 
FICKLE'NESS, S. a diſpoſition of 


mind | 
liable | 


* 


* 
: 


able to frequent change; a ſtate of incon ö 
| ſtancy. b | 


* " 
* 
2 ² r ad 3 Ap; —— 


* 
* , 
: 
* 


Lat.] imaginary, ** Fiftious circles.“ Prior. 
A word coined by the author quoted; but fre- 


doners, inſtead of fiitious, 
reſemble, or paſs for ſomething elſe, Imagi- 


ginary, or chimerical manner. 

FID, S. [ feta, Ital.] a pointed iron, 
with which ſeamen untwiſt their cords. 
inner. | FUN FORD 


| Belg. Hidicula, Lat.] in Muſic, | 4 ſtringed Sh 
| trument. See VIOL Ix. ed i 


ce Abundance of fiddle faddle of that nature. 


4 A troubleſome, fiddle-faddle old woman.” 
JJ ow 158855 

FID DL ER, S. [ fthelere, Sax, fidler, Belg.] 
one who plays on the violin. 


Vith hair, which the muſician draws over the 
ſtrings of the fiddle, Hop 5 


To FI DGE, or FID'GET, v. N. to 
move nimbly, but uncouthly, or aukwardly. 
4 You wriggle, fidge, and made a rant,” 


FIDU'CIAL, Adj. | fducia, Lat.] con- 
fident; without any degree of doubt; that 
| which may be depended on, or affords cer- 
tainty. Hence the fiducial edge of a quad- 
rant of altitude, is that which has the de- 
| grees engraven on it, and on that account 
makes any problem worked by it both ſure 

and eaſy. fb 4 


that has any thing in truſt, In Divinity, 
one who places ſo much confidence in faith, 
2s to look en good works as no ways con- 
tributing to his ſalvation. © The ſecond 


FID 


FI/CKLY, Adv. in a manner liable to 
change; not ſettled or fixed. A power 
that's fickly held.“ Southerne, 

FICTION, S. [Fr. fo, Lat.] the act of 
forming a fable or ſtory by help of the 
imagination; the thing feigned; a falſe- 
hood, or thing which has no exiſtence in 
nature. | WE 

FI/CTIOUS, Adj. [ fus, Lat. of fingo, 


quently made uſe of in converſation by Lon- 


FICTVYTIOUS, Adj. [ f&itius, Lat. | coun- 
terfeit, oppoſed to genuine. Made in order to 


nary, oppoſed to real, 


x 


FIC/TITIOUSLY, Adv. in a falſe, ima- 


FIDDLE, S. Label, Sax. fidel, Teut. wedel, 


To FIDDLE, V. A. [ fdln, Teut.] to 


play on the violin, or fiddle. Figuratively, to 
| trifle, to ſpend a great deal of time in ſeem 
Ing induſtry, without doing any thing to the| 


pur poſe. | 5 IS ae 
_ FID'DLE-FADDLE, S. trifling, or trifles. 


Spect. No. 299. | 


_ FID/DLE-FADDLE, Adj. trifling ; mak- 
ing a buſtle, or giving trouble about nothing 


FID'DLESTICK, S. the bow ſurniſhed 


FYDELITY, S. [ fidelite, Fr, fdelitas, 


Luaat. ] honeſty in dealing; veracity, or truth 
in teſtimony ; firmneſs in adherence, or in 


loyalty. 


FIDU/CIARx, 8. [ fduciarius. Lat,] one 


obſtructive is that of the 8 
mond. * Aduciarien. Han. 
FIDU/CIARY, Adj. wit | f 
of doubt. A 2 —_— _ dere | 
or * . Law, a fee, manor 
eld by1 
perior. | ' ome tenure of a ſa. 
FIELD, S. [pronounced feld a A 
and Teut. weld, Belg, fella, 1. F — Sar, | 
ground not inhabited; a ſpace of ung. 
which is cultivated, F igurative]y the | 
where a battle 18 fought 1 battle (gay | 
paign; 2a wide extent or expanſe, 40 Whar 


Compaſs, OT à ſubject which will Fm | 
opportunity for a perſon to diſplay his yy | 
lities. A large field to expatiate ü 2 
Spe#. In Painting or Heraldry, th * 
or ſurface on which figures 2 1 
drawn. 33 : e 
FIE/LDED, Part. encamped ; engaged | 
war, © In the field err 
friends.” Shak. 5 OR our File | 
FIE'LD-BASIL, S. a plant. 9 
FIELDFARE, S. [from feld, Sax, a fell. 
and faran, Sax. to go or wander] a bird of 
paſiage, ſuppoſed to come from the northern 
countries. „„ | 
FIE/LD-MARSHAL, S. the commander 
of an army in the field, e | 
F TELD-OFF ICER, S. an officer whoſe 
command, in the field, extends to a whol: | 
regiment ;. as the colonel, lieutenant-colonel, 
/ ĩ ²˙ ˙ nf Eos Fe 1 
FIELD-PIECE, S. in Gunnery, ſmall } 
cannon, uſed only in battles, not in 
ſieges. „ | 
FIEND, S. [ fn, Sax. fiend, Belg, feind, 
Teut. an enemy, fiende, Sax. the devil] the | 
devil; any infernal being. 1 
FIERCE, Adj. [| fer, Fr. ferax, Lat. qv, | 
Fol. $rg, Gr.] wild; furious; or not eaſily | 
tamed ; violent; outrageous. © Fierce winds.” Þ 
James iii. 2. Tertible, or cauſing terror. 
Fierce look.“ . n 
FIERCE/LY, Adv. in a furious, violent, 
or outrageous manner... ; 
FIERCE/NESS, S. wildneſs ; eagerneſs $ 
after ſlaughter ; quickneſs to attack; out- | 
rageouſneſs ; violence, with reſpect to paſſion, | 
Irreſiſtible force, applied to motion, 
| FVERI-FACIAS, 8. I Lat. you may cauſe $ 
it to be done] in Law, a writ that lies where 
a perſon has recovered judgment for debt or 
damages, in the King's court, againſt any one, 
by which the ſheriff is commanded to levy the I 
debt and damages on the defendant's go0 | 
and chattels, ; 
FIERINESS, S. hot qualities; heat af 
ae, on 2 
 FYERY, Adj, conſiſting of hot particles, | 
or ſuch as burn; burning with paſſion 3 best, 
ed by fire. The ſword which is made ji). | 
Hook. W 


| FIFE, 8. fre, Ital. a fhril} pipe, * | 


F 
2 German flute, uſed to accompany the 
in an army; we FI 
91 ky © Aue, Fr. figo, Span. feige, Teut. 
* Bag, "fic, Sax. ficus, Lai. ] the name of 
vg 8 lruit. Linnæus ranges it in the third 
10. of his töenty- bird claſs, The ſpecies 
elt. | 
00. API, 8. an apple which has no 
1 * ARIGOLD, S. a plant reſembling 
toaſe-leck, whoſe: leaves grow oppelite each 
| 1 Airs. | bn | a 
obe pie, V. A. [preter, and part, pail, 
colt ; Ran, feobtan, fylban, Sax. | to contend 
ſs "other, either with arms, ſticks, or the 
by to endeavour by blows, or other forcible 
95105 to get the better of, or to conquer 
in enemy. Uſed both of war and fingle 


CAT, S. [ fyght, Sax. J a violent attack, 
ſtruggle, for conqueſt between enemies, 
lied both to armies and ſingle perſons. 12 

FIGH TER, I, a perſon engaged in War, 
or ſingle combat; a perion fond of fighting, 8 
FIGHTING, Particip. qualified, or fit jor 
battle, © An hoſt of fighting men. Chron, 
Where a battle is fought, Us In fighting fields.“ 


N 3 

FIGMENT, S. [ fgmentum, Lat. ] a fabu- 
Jous tory 3 à mere fiction. PSs 

F/GURABLE, Adj. {from figura, Lat.] 
capable of being moulded in a Certain form, 
and retaining it. 5 3 
FISURABYLITY, S. the quality of being 
capable of a certain and permanent form. 
FIGU'RAL, Ac}. reprelented by delinea- 
tion, The fgurc] reſemblances of ſeveral re- 
ions,” Brown. Figural numbets ate fuch, as 
may or do repreſent. ſome geometrical figure, 
1" relation to which they are always conſi- 
gered, TT, RS SE ages 
FIGURATE, Adj. [ fguratus, Lat.] of a 
certain and determinaze orm]; reſembling any 
thing of a determinate form. ** Figurate 
llones,” Figurate counterpoint, in Muſic, is 


vith the coneords. Figurare deſcant, in Muſie, 
|8that wherein diſcords are Concerned, as well, 
«hough not ſe much, as coucurcss See 
FC 
_ HGURA/TION, S. determination to 2 
FOR torm ; the act of giving a certain 
orm. | | 


3s 2 type to repreſent ſomething elſe, In Rhe- 
ric, changed trom the literal meaning io one 
mire remote and elegant; full of rhetorical 
heures or embelliſhments. . 

, FUSURATIVELY, Adv. by a figure; 
x ' lenſe different from the literal mean- 


form of any thing as terminated by the out- 


fISURATIVE, Ad, in Divinity, ſeryiag 


q I'GURE, 8. [F . of Eura, Lat.] | the 


e:; a ; ' 
e; Hape, perſon, or external form; a ſta- 


F 11. 
painting; a character denoting a numbg 
ln Logic, the figure 4. He is the 
proper diſpoſition of the middle term with 
the parts of the queſtion, In Aftrology, the 
diagram of the aſpets of the aſtronomical 
houſes, In Divinity, ſome hieroglyphical 
or typical repreſentation. In Rhetoric, any 
mode of ſpeaking, by which words are ue 
in a ſenſe different from their primary and 
literal meaning, In Grammar, a devia- 
tion from the rules of analogy, or ſyatax, 
In Dancing, the making the figure of eight 
in going round a couple ; or the different 
turnings and windings to be obſerved in any 
dance. TS, 
| To FV/GURE,V. A. { figurer, Fr. figure, 
Lat.] to form or mould into any particular 
ſhape 3 to form a reſemblance in painting, 
drawing, or ſtatuary; to weave in flowers, or 
other reſemblances of natural objects; to re- 
pteſent by types, or hieroglypbirs ; to form ag 
idea 0: a thing in the mind; to foreſhew by 
ſome fign or token, “ The heaven figures 


3. 2 LES IT 


W | 8 
FILAMENT, 8. [Fr. Flamenta, Lat. J 4 
| fine ſender thread, Whefebf natural bodies arg 
compoſed. The ſame ag FIBRE, © 
FIL'BERT, S. a fide bazle nut with 
thin ſhell, and a rematkable long ande! 
huſk, 5 C 
To FILCH, V. A. LAtay, Teut. copet: 
ous] to take away the proerty of another 
ing away trifles,, 


. * 
* 


-  FVLCHER, 
another of ſomething of ſmall value, 
FILE, S. [Fr. filum, Lat.] a thread or 


tion.“ 


Pier, 55 „ 5 
| FILE, S. [eb Sax. walen, Belg. piil, III 
heli, Ruſ. pila, Scalv. and Pol. piUnik, Bob. 


{an inſtrument of ſteel aled to wear protubes 


iances,.or ſmeoth iron or ſteel by rubbing, 
i, To FILE, V, A. | flum, Lat. thread] to 
Aring upon a thread, or hang upon Wire; to 


rom feolan, Sax. Neuterly, to march, ke 
ſeldieis in a linę, one after another, 
FFLET CUT TER, S. one who makey 


mort] brown colour. The cblours you are 
to wiſh for are blue, or hemgt.”' Swift, 

FLER, S. one who uſes a file in ſmgath= 
{ing or ſhaping metals. Ia Law, one who 


offers a bill to the r.0-ice of a jud;e. 


4 UJ thing repreſented by drawing ot“ FILIAL, Adj, [Fr, of fiuus, Lat.] a ſon 


E 6e with 


piivately; generally applied ro ſtealing or tak- | 


$ one who privately defraydg = 


feries, © Let me reſume the fe of ty rela- 

| Morton. A line on which papers are 
ſtrung to keep them; a roll, or catalogue; 
that wherein there is 2 mixture of ciſcords|a line of ſoldiers ranged behind ene ah 


cut or wear away any roughneſs with a file, 


|  FILEMOT, 8. [corrupted from falille- 


"I 4 3 . — — — — — — 


— = 


o 
— 


SAG 
* 


of 
—— 
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radter, or ſtanding in the relation of a ſon. 


the ſea,” Ger. vi. 13. To ſatisfy, or con- 


ſometbing contained; to grow full; to glut, 


fleſhy part of the thigh, applied to a joint of 


any meat rolled together, and tied round, In 
Architecture, a little member which appears 


© To FYLLET, v. A. to bind with a fillet, 


the pillars, overlaid their chapiters, and filletted 


2 © ESTA oe woes — — ane =—ep _ 


br pellicle. 


| pellicle, It will but ſkin and f/m the ul- 
_ cerovs place.” Shak, bg £2555 5 


to ſtrain through paper, flannel, Cc. 


1 L 


with the affection of a ſon; beering the cha- | 


FILIA/TION, S. [of filius, Lat. a fon] the 

relation of a fon to a father, 

 FVLINGS, S. [without ſingular] the 
particles worn off by the rubbing of a file. 
To FILL, V. A. | fyilan, fullan, Sax. ful 
ben, Teut.] to pour, or put in till a thing, or 
veſlel, can contain no more; to ſtore abun 
dantly, or plenteovuſly. “ Fill the waters in 


tent the appetite, wiſh, or deſires. J Jill out, 
to pour liquor out of one veſfeT till it fills 
another; to {well or extend by means of 


.-Qr ſatiate. | | 


FILL, S. as much as a thing can containz} FIN, S. [ in, Sax. fenne, Teut. a foals 5 

as much as may ſatisſy or content. : 65 Vin, 

FIL LER, S. any thing that fills up room | feather, ferving to keep the fiſh upright, with 
without uſe. ***Tis a mere filler,”” Dryd,jout vacillation or wavering, and alſo 10 "gs 


| One who is employed to fill veſſels or car- 
MEE 5 3 5 
* FULLET, S. let, Fr. lum, Lat.] a band 
to tie round the head, or any other part. The 


veal, out from that part of acalf, In Cookery, 


in ornaments and mouldings, called likewiſe 
a lifel, | ; | 


dr bandage. In Architecture, to adorn with 
an aſtragal, or liſtel. He made hooks for 


them.“ Fxod. xxxviii. 28. | 


To FI/LLIP, V. A. [of uncertain etymo- 
logy!. to firike with the nail by a ſudden jerk, | 
or motion of the finger. If I do, fillip me.. 


_ FI/LLIP, S. a jerk of the finger let go 
from the thumb 3 a blow given with the nail 
by a jerk of the finger. 
_ FFLLY,S. [ Aly, B it, fille, Fr. flia, Lat.] 
JJ 8 
FILM, S. [ Sax.] a thin ſkin, membrane, 


To FILM, V. A. to cover with a ſkin or 


F LMV, Adj, conſiſting of membranes, 
ſkins, or pellicles. 55 | 

To FILTER, v. A. [ fire, low Lat. ] to 

clatify or purify liquors by means of threads; 


FLTER, S. | filtrum, Lat.] a twiſt of 
thread, one end of which is dipped in ſome 
fluid to be cleared, and the other hanging 
down on the outſide of the veſſel, the liquor 
by that means dripping from it, Figuratively, 
a ſtrainer, or any thing uſed to clear liquors by 


percolation, „„ | 
FILTH, S. [Sax, of ful, Sax. foul, fulitba, 
old Fr.] dirt, or any thing which fouls, or 


render a thing naſty, er to pollute th 


| private perſon, | 


FIN. 


FV/LTHILY, Adv. in ſuch 2 manner 27 1 


e ming, 
any thin 
Ilution, 

„ Naſty, or 
» Applied to the 


F I'LTHINESS, 8. dirtineſs : 
ſoiled, or daubed ; corruption; 70 
Fl LTHY, Adj. made fou 
dirty. Groſs, or polluted 
mind, 5 
To FIUTRATE, V. A. 8 

LATE, V. A. [See Pirrzs 
= 5 or ſtrain 2 05 San 
ag, brown paper, Sc. to clear ; ee, 
or foulneſs, N fa a "By 
FILTRA'TION, 8. the art 
liquor fine and clear by ſtraining, 88 
: FIM'BLE- HEMP, S. | mur, 
nimble, light] light ſummer-he 
bears no ſee. 


king 


Ifl, quick, 
MP, Which 


Belg. ] a part of a fiſh made ſomewhat like x 


hee Tra the water, 
NABLE, Adj. ¶ from fine] that ub: 
admits a fine. kt Crs for] gr: 
FINAL, Adj. [Fr. felis, Lat.] 1-6 
that which has DONE beyond 2 "7 * 
end; concluſive; deciſive; complete. «The 1 
final conqueſt of Ireland.” Davie, Final 
cauſe, is the end for which any thing is 
done. | 3 
FINALLY, Adv. laſtly; to conclude: 
perfectly; decifively ; or without recovery, 
FI/NANCE, S. [Fr. ſeldom ufed in the 
fingular} the amount of the taxes of agorer 
ment, or tht of the profits or income of: 


FI'NANCER, S, [Fr.] one who collect: 
or farms the taxes or public revenue. 
FINCH, S. [ inc, Sax.] a ſmall ſinginz- 
bird, of which we have three ſpecies, viz, the 
go!den-finch, chaf* finch, and bull-finch, 
To FIND, V. A. [preter, I have fund 
part, pret. found ; findan, Sax. vinden Beig.] to 
diſcover any thing loſt, miſlaid, or out of ſight! 
before, by means of ſearching ; to diſeover ot 
attain the knowledge of a thing by ftudy, from 
finthan, Goth. To find out, to ſolve a difficul 
ty; to invent. 8 55 | 
FINDER, S. a perſon who diſcovers ſons- 
thing loſt, miſlaid, or not in fight, 
FINE, Adj. [ Inne, Fr. fiin, Belg, and It, 
ein, Teut. fino, Ital.] made of very flende 
threads, applied to linens or cloth, and q- 
poſed to ccrſe. Refined, or pure from dn! 
applied to metals, Clear and free from fal. 
ments or foulneſs, applied to liquors. Rehn- 
ed, too ſubtle, or too high, applied to ſeat- 
ments. Elegant, applied to ſtile, or expe 
fion in compoſition. Handſome and majelis 
applied to perſonal charms. Splendid, app 
to dreſs. Ironically uſed as an expreſin 
of ſomething rather ſpurious than '# 
or rather deſerving contempt. than mW 
bation, © A fine exchange for lb: 
Philips. © Tas 


makes a thing ſoul; any thing which pollutes 
the ſoul. e 


FINE, 5. [ fin, Brit.] in 1 


FIN 
ment male before juſtices, and entered upon 


record, fo 
tenements, 


PIR 


To FINISH, v. A. [ fnie, Fr. fnio, Lat.] 


the ſettling or aſſuring of lands or to ceaſe from working; to accomplith, per- 
in order to cut off all controverſies, fect, or complete an undertaking; to poliſh, 


. 1 im or bring to the utm | or perfection. 
to ſecure the title a perſon has in his eſtate g to the utmoſt excellence or perfection ; 


inſt all 0 | 
o may, with the greater certainty, be con- 
a 


ither in ſee-tail for life, or years; a 
_ 3 paid and advanced for the in 
on 4 lands; 2 certain ſum paid to excuſe a 
a from the diſcharge of an office; a ſum 
1 or forſeit, paid, as an amends, or 
way of puniſhment, tor an offence com- 
Marmi, Adv. [en fn, Fr. of finis, Lat. 
the end | to conclude; in concluſion. 2 
To FINE, V. A. [from fine, Adi.] to 
' refine, or purify ; to make a perſon pay mo- 
ney 28 a puniſhment. Neuterly, to pay a 


rent, or one piece of cloth to another, in 
ſuch a manner, as the ſeam ſhall not be 


DR A WER, S. 2 perfor who pro- 
{eſs lo ſew up the rents, or join one piece 


ner, as the ſeam or joining ſhall not be vi- 


e. NA * | 
ixüv, Adv. with elegance of thought 
and expreſſion, applied to the ſtile of an au- 
thor. With a thin edge or pdint. Splendid- 
ly; richly, applied to dreſs. In very ſmall 
pxticles, applied to powder. 

FINENESS, S. ſhew, ſplendor, or gaiety, 
2p»lied to dreſs. Subtlety; ingenuity. © The 


dreſs, or impure mixture. 
FINERY, S. gaiety of ereſs, NE 
FINE'SSE, S. [Fr. pronounced fineſs] a 
ly, artful ſtratagem. Johnſon obſerves that 


our language. | 
 Fi/NER, one that cleafs or purifies metals 
ſtom their droſs. 1 285 

fue, made by adding r or er to the poſitive, 
ater the manner of the Sax ons. 
FIN FOOTED, Adj. having a ſkin or 
membrane growing or extending between the 
tore, applied to the feet of water-fowl. 
FIN'GER, S. finger, Sax. Dan. and Teut. 
of fengen, Sax, or fangen, Teut. to hold, fin- 
fer, II.] one of the five members at the 


z to ſeati and hold any thing. | 

or exp To FIN'GER, V. A. to touch lightly, or 
z elle toy with, Figuratively, to take by ſtealth, In 
lid, apfel Mute, to touch or ſotind an infirument, 


exprefin 


*liviour; 


Aan app 3 TS 
FINICALLY, Adv. foppiſhly. 


; bet l 


ſom of money to be excuſed from ſerving an | 


re EYNEDRAW, V. A. to ſew up a 


of woollen cloth to another in ſuch a man- 


fnereſs of their ſouls.” Shak. Freedom from 


this word is unneceſſary, though creeping into 


FINER, Adj. the comparative degree of 


FINFCAL, Adj. [from fie] nice; fop-juſed in war; a granado. 
than 1 i too much affecting elegance of dreſs and 


chers, or to cut off entails, ſo that to put an end to. 


FINISHER, S. a performer; an accom- 
pliſher z one who puts an end to, or completes 
an undertaking, | | 
FI/NITE, Adj. [ finitus, Lat.] that which 
is limited with reipe& to bulk, or other 
qualities or perfe&ions; that which may ve 
rendered greater, more numerous, or more 
perfect; that which may receive an addition 
or increaſe to any of its qualities, | 
FI'NITELY, Adv. within certain limits 
or degrees, Oe = 
FINITENESS, S. the quality of being 
limited. 0 ; NES 
FI/NITUDE, S. a tonfinement within 
certain limits and degrees. | 
FIN/LESS, Adj. without fins. 
FIN/NED, Ao. having fins; having broad 
edges ſpreading out on either ſide. A broad 
inned piough,” Mortim, e 
 FIN/LIKE, Adj. reſembling fins, or formed 
in imitations of fins. Our inliłe oars. Dryd. 
FIN NV, Adj. furniſhed with, or having 
fins. | 5 6 ä 
FINTOCED, Adj. baving a membrane or 


{kin growing to the toes. 
 FVPPLE, S. [ f6ula, Lat.] a ſtopple, or 
ſtopper. ** Were it not for the fpple chat 


ſtraitheneth the air.“ Bacon, 


FIR, S. | fyrr, Brit. fyr, Dan. furh, Sax, 
vueren, Belg. in Latin, the abies | the tree 
which produces deal boards. 
FIRE, S. | fyr, Sax, fezvr, Teut. feu, Fr.] 
among the antient Philoſophers, one of the 


[elements created with a power of heating, 


burning, aud deſtroying. Among Moderas, | 


particles of a body, by which their coheſion 
is deſtroyed; or in other words, whatever 
heats, warms, liquifies, or burns. Figuretive- 
ly, a confiagration, or burning, whereby 
houſes are deſtroyed ; flame, luſtre, or bright- 
neſs. © Stars, hide your res. Shak, Heat 
of temper or, paſſion 3 lizeiineſs of ima- 


in flames. 


fire. Neuterly, to burn; to take fire, Fi- 
guratively, to be inflamed with paſion. In 


extreme part of the hand, dy which we catch War, to diſeharge a gun, Or any tire-arms. 


FV/RE-ARMS, S. thoſe which are charged 
with powder and ball 

FIRE-BALL, S. a ball filled with com- 
buſtidles, burſtang where it is thrown, and 


re- alis. b South. | 6 | 
FYUREBRAND., a piece of wood kindled, 
or burning. Figuratively, a publ.c incendiary; 


p, a0 of | Ava of aiceneſs and tlez>nce, 
mb 


FINICALNESS, S. too great an affeta- 25 one who caules factions or Commations 1m 


a ſtate. 


Ee 2 FIRE. 


the effect of a rapid internal motion of the _ 


gination; vigour of mind; ſuſceptibility of 
anger. 70 jet on fire, is to kindie, or, wrap 


| To FIRE, v. A. to burn, or defroy by 


Like ſy many 
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FIR 1 
FI/'RE-CROSS, S. a ſignal, uſed in Scot- | 
land, for the nation to take arms. 
FIR ELO CK, S. that part of a gun which 
holds the prime, and by means of a trigger 
ſets fire to it. Figuratively, a gun. 


FI/RE-MAN, S. one who is employed by | 


the inſurance companies in extinguiſhing 
burning houſes. | | = 
_ FIRE-NEW, Adj. perfectly new, or ne- 


ver uted, alluding to thoſe metals which arc 


forged by means of fire, or formed by melt- 


ing. as | | 
FIRE-PAN, S. | fyre panne, Sax. ] a pan 


of metal uſed in holding fire; a ſhovel ; 
that part of gun which holds the prime, 


and receives the fire from the collifion of the 


flint. | 


 FYRESHIP, S. | firdſeip, Sex.] a ſhip 
or veſſel filled with combuſtidles, and let to 


drive in an engagement among the fleet of an 


enemy to fer it on, fire, SR IB 

FIRESHOVEL, S. | fyreſcef, Sax. ] an 
infrument with which coals are thrown on 
fires. 8 „„ 5 
F/RESIDE, S. the heerth, chimney, or 


place near a vrate, or fire-ſtove, Frgurative- 
_ ly, a family, Remember me to your re- 


© fide.” 


FYRESTONT, S. in Natural Hiſtory, the 
Fyrites, a foſſil compounded of vitriol, ſul- 
plur, and earth. That uſed in medicine is 


of a greeniſh colour, of a ſhapeleſs form, 


found in our cl:y-pjts, and, produces the green 


vitriol. It derives its name fireftone, or py- 
rites, from giving fire, on being ſtruck aga.nſt 


a ſteel, more eaſily and freely than a fiint; 
all the ſparks of it burn longer and grow 


larger as they fall, the inflammable matter 
ſtruck from the fone burning itſelf out be 
| fore the ſpark is extinguiſhed. Likewiſe a 
kind of Ryegate ſtone, ſo called from the 


place whence it comes, uſed for fire-hearths, 
ovens, and ftoves, f | 


FI/REWORK, S. a preparation made of 


gunpowder, ſulyhur, and other inflammable | 
| ſubſtances, uſed on public rejoicings, or other 
occaſions. | „ | 


FYRING, 8. combuſtibles made uſe of to 


| kindle, and ſupply fires with; the act ol 


diſcharging fire- arms. 3 
To FI RK, V. A. [ ferian, Sax. of ferio, 
Lat. to firike | to whip; to deat; to ſtrike by 
way of puniſhment. ** To fe and whip 
another's fin.” Hud, OM, | 
FIYU/RKIN, S. [| fetohar, Sax, the fourth] 
a meaiure containing the fourth part of a 
barrel, The firkin of ale, ſoap, and butter, 
contains eight gallons, and that of beer, 


* 


nine. 8 17 88 | 
FIRM, Adj. [mus, Lat.] ſtrong; noi 


eaſily picrced, ſhaken, or moved; hard; ſted- 
faſt, fixed, or unſhaken, | 


To FIRM, V. A. [ frmo, Lat.] to fix; 


| ſettle; eſtabliſh; cr confirin, “ Firm theſe 
omens thou haſt ade.“ Pope, | | 


| FUSHFUL, Adj. abounding in fiſh, © Fip- 


FT 1-$: 
 FIRMA/MENT, 8. pr. 

a the ſky ; . firnanenen, 
IRMAME/NTAL, Ad} celeſſi 
longi « F eſtial, or 

FIRMLY, Adv. in ſuch a many, 

to be moved, ſhaken, or 2 

deadly. » MM or penetrated eaſiſy; 
FIRM'NESS, S. a ſtate of a body her,; 

the parts cohere, or ſtick ade 0 3 

that they cannot be eaſily penettated: . q f 

of mind 8 from doubt or chatte. 8 
FIRS Adj. [ fr ff Sax, - 

the. fem. "of firfur, Iſl paler 115 


e 7 | . 
erſt, Teut, forfle, Dan. frumiſl, Call 12 


which is earlieſt in time; th E 
before all others in order; that which ** 
bleſt in dignity; that which exceeds all 1 
in excellence, 5 2 
FIRST, Adv. in the firſt place, Folloy. 
ing at, beginning of exiſtence, action Se 
Firſt or laſt, at one time or another.. 
FIR'ST-FRUITS, S. [not uſed in the 
ſingular] that which is firſt produced by an 
vegetable, or which is ſooneſt ripe in th 
ſeaſon; the firſt profits, or firſt yeu's income 
of a benefice. | 3 
FIRST LING, S. the firſt produce or of. 
ee pris > Figuratively, the fir 
thing done or performed. The 5% 
ee ee e 
FI'SCAL, S. [ fiſcus, Lat. a treaſury] a 
public revenue; excheguer, © The ordinary | 
fiſcal and receipt,” Bacon. 
FISH, S. Mes, plural, but „ib is gene- 
rally uſed in converſation, fes, Sax, /t, Goth, 
Hur, Iſl. fiſch, Teut. wijch, Belg. ff, Dan, 
piſcis, Lat. } an animal which inhavits the 
water. 5 | | 
To FISH, V. N. to be employed in catch- 
ing fiſh. Figuratively, to engeavour to eilcy* 
ver any ſecret by crait or ſubtlety. | 


a a * 


FISHER, S. [ fi/cere, Sax. fſcher, Teut, 
one who is employed in catching fiſh, | 
FI/SHER MAN, S. one who gets his live- 
lihood by catching fiſh, Fo 
FISHER, S. the action of catching fi; 
the place where fiſh abound, and are generally 
fought for. ps 


ful and navigavle ners.“ Camd, 
FI/SH-HOOK, S. a bearded hook, with 
which fiſh ate caught. 
To FI/SHIFY, V. A. to turn to fin. 0 
fleſh, fleſh, how art thou Dif7,! Shar. 
FISHING, S. conveniency of, or a con- 
venient place for, taking fiſh, _ 
FI/SHY, Adj. conſiſting, or having the 
qualities of fiſh ; taſting like fil, 
FIS'SILE, Adj, [ Alis, Lat.] that which 
may be clett, 2 ji? 
FIS/ SILIT, S. the quality of being fit to 
be cloven, | 


FIS'SURE, S. [Ft. Hſura, Lat.] 2 cleft; 


Ja narrow chaſm or gaping, 


Te 


FIT 


10 FISSURE, V. A. to cleave; to malce 


a 5% Sax. of fuſlis, Lat. a club, 

1. Belg. faul, Teut.] the hand elenched 
. thumb or finger, doubled over each 
3 in order to give a blow, or hold a thing 


og FIST, V. A. to ſtrike with the hand 
lenched ; to hold with the hand clenched. 
« Filling each other's throat,” bak. N 
r1/sTICUFF'S, 8. [Not uſed in the ſingu- 
un battle or blows with the tit, F igura- 
lively, the action of fighting, * My inven- 
tion and judgment Are perpetually at fi/iicuffs. 

ru A, 8. [Lat.] in Surgery, a deep, 
winding, callous, Cavernous ulcer, with a nar- 
row entrance, opening into a ſpacious bottom, 
1nd generally yielding a ſharp and virulent mat- 
ter, Fiſtuia in ano, is à fiſtula formed in the 
ſundament. Fiſtula lachrymalis, a diſorder 
of the canals leading from the eye to the 


| Rt ULAR, Adj. in Surgery, having the 
nature of, degenerating into, or callous and 
fnuous like a fiſtula, In Botany, reſembling 
a pipe, applied to the leaves of plants which 
ne hollow within, Among floriſts, applied, 
to thoſe flowers, which are compoſed of many 
hollow long ones, reſembling pipes. 
FISTULOUS, Adj, having the nature of, 
or teſembling a fiſtula; compoſed of a collec- 
tion or aſſemblage of pipes. | DA 
FIT, S. {from fybt, Sax.] in Medicine, 
an acceſs or parexy im of a diſorder; any ſhort 
return after ceſſation or intermiſſion 3 any 


chiliten ; the epilepſy in men, or that flate 
wherein ail the animal functions ſeem on a 


time like one who is dead. 
FIT, Ach. {vitten, Belg. ] proper, or ſuited 
to any purpoſe, with for before a noun, and 
1 detore a verb. 


own abilities.“ Bacsn. 


one thing ſuit another; to match; to adapt; 
ko ſolt; to equip; to make proper for the 
ecept ton of a perſon, | 


. 
HITCHE/E, Adj. [ ficbe, Fr.] in He. 


croſs, 


FIT'FUL 


| being his ſon, 


violent affection of the mind. Uſed vulgarly. 
for the hyſterics in women; the convulhons in 


ſudden ſuſpended, and the perſon is for a ſhort 


Right, or the du:y of a 
perſon, © It is fir for a man to know his 


To FIT, V. A. [witten, Flem.] to make 


raldiy, arp pointed, generally applied to a| 


FIX 
Fix LV, Ady. [ from At] in a proper 
ft, The {kull may be „ ured or trac-| manner ; reaſonably, | 
; Cleft. 


FIT/NESS, S. reaſonableneſs ; juſtneſs; 
ſuitable neſs. | | | | 
FIT/TER, S. the perſon who renders a 
thing proper and ſuitable to any particular 
deſign or purpole; a {mall piece, trom fitta, 
Ita], fetzen, Teut. | | 
FITZ, S. {Norm from fi's, Fr. a fon] 
a ſyllable generally occurring in Iriſh names, 


not, as ſome have imagined, to denote the 


perſon to be of ſpurious birth, but in compli- 
ance with the ancient cuſtom ablerved be- 
fore the uſe of ſurnames, when a perſon took 
his tather's name with the addition of his 
To this may be added from 
good authority, as quoted by Camden, that 
it was a cuſtom among the ancient Iriſh, 
when the father died, for the ſoa to take the 
name, leſt it ſhould be forgotten; hence the 
names Fitzherbert, Fitzgerald, derive their 
origin, and not from the founder of the 
tamily's having been a baftard, 58 
FIVE, Adj. | ff, Sax. fimf, Goth. fem, 


vuf, vuve, Belg, funf, Teut. pang, Perl, 
Ele, Gr.] a number conſiſting of two and 
three added, being one more than four, and 
one leſs than ſix. | 
 FVVELEAVED, S. a kind of grafs, called 


| likewiſe cinquefoil, | | | 
| FIVES, S. a kind of play, conſiſting of 


ſtriking a ball, Sc. a particular height againſt 


Ja wall, the perſon who miſſes a ſtroke loſing 


one each time he milles, In Farriery, a 
diteaſe in horſes, | = 
to faſten a thing ſo as it ſhall not eaſily be 
ſhaken or moved; to eſtabliſh without chang - 
ing; to direct without variation; to make 


ing fire, without evaporating, or the ham- 


to ſettle an opinion, determine the reſolution 
to reſt ; to ceaſe from wandering, | 
FIX A/TION, S. a diſpoſition of mind not 
given to change; the ac of fixing the mind 
without wavering ; reſolution, 1: Chemiſtry, 


ſtance to a hard one, b 
FIXE/DLY, Adv. certainly ; firmly; inva- 


FIX'ED, Part. not moving. The fixed 
ars, in Aſtronomy, are ſuch as do not move 
in orbits. | 


FIX'ITY, S. [See FIXEDNESS] a flrong 


Adj. ſubject to fits, taintings, coheſion of parts, oppoſed to volatibility, © Are 


Hal tever,” Shak, 


Paroxy.ms, or intermiſſions. After life's | kept from fuming away, not only by their 


xy. Newte- 
Ee 3 


Run. ſimm, Il, fignf, Precop. pump, Brit. 


To FIX, V. A. [rer, Fr, firus, Lat.] 


any thing of a volatile nature capable of bear- 


mer, without breaking or flying, Neuterly, 


the act of reducing a volatile and fluid ſub- | 


| riably ; unchangeably. ** Fixed/y eſtabliſhed.” 
FLLCH,S. [a corruption of Verch] a ſmall | Locke. | 
kind of wild pea, ** Sowing of Ficbes.“ 


_ FIX/EDNESS, S. ſtability, firmneſs, reſo- 
| | lution, or a diſpoſition of mind not given to 
FITCHAT, or FI'TCHEW, 8 [au, change; 'a power to remain in fire uncon- 
Fr. fie Belg.] a ſtinking animal of a imall | ſumed, or to bear the hammer without flying; 
de, which robs warrens or hen-rooſts; a | loſs of volatibility, | 3 | 
polecat. © Tis ſuch another fitcheꝛv. Shak. 


©. FIX/TURE, 


— 


wanting ſtiffneſs; or ſenſion. 


4 


| FLA 
FIX/TURE, s. [a corruption of fixure]| 


thing< which are fixed to the premiſes. | 
FIX'URE, S. a poſition. The fixwre 
of her eye hath motion in it.“ Shak, A frog 
preſſure. The firm fixure of thy foot.” 
Shak, Firmneſs, or ſtate of fixedneſs. Quite 
from their fixure.”” Shar, 5 
F Iz GG, S. [ viſire, Teut.] a kind ef 
dart or harpoon uſed to ſtrike fiſh with. 
FLAB/BY, Adj. | fepp», Ital. ſoft or 
moiſt, flache, Fr. fiacco, Ital. from flaccidus, 
Lat. or from /abilis, Lat. ſlippery, according to 
| Bailey | wanting fitmneſs; eaſily ſhaking and 
yielding to the touch. | 
FLACCID, Adj. 


ve 


e 


a 
| | U 
[ flaceidus, Lat. ] weak 51 

| | t 
It 


 FLACCTDITY, S. want of ſtiffneſs, 
T0 FLAG, V. N. ¶ faggeron, Belg. faccare, 
Ital.] to hang down limber, or without Ritf- 
neſs. Figuratively, to grow faint, ſpiritleſs, 
or dejected; to loſe vigour, or grow feeble. 
Actively, to let fall, or ſuffer to droop. Flag 
thew: wings.” Prim.. . 
FLAG, S. [from the verb fagg, Ifl.] a 
Water plant, with a broad- backed leaf, bear- 
ing yellow flowers, ſo called from its motion, 
when agitated with the wind. The colours 
or enſigns of a ſhip, or regiment, by which 
ſignals are made at ſea, and armies are di- 
ſtinguiſhed on land. A ſpecies of broad 
_ Kone uſed for pavements 3 from flache, 
old Fr, | | 
FLA/GELET, S. ¶Hageolet, Fr.] a kind of 
ſmall flute, made of ivory, box, or ſome other 
hard wood, with fix holes or ftops, beſides 
that at the bottom, the mouth- piece, and that 
. A w 
FLAGELLA'TION, S. [fagellatus, Lat. 
ſcourged] the act of whipping or ſtriking with 
Aa ſcourge. We | 
_ FLA*GGIN 


l 


ESS, S. the ſtate of a thing 


which hangs or droops for want of ſtift- 
neſs; VVVͤ 
FLAG GV, Adj. weak; limber; droop- 


_ Ing for want of ſtiffneſs; weak of taſte; in- 
ſi pid. A great flaggy apple. Bac. | 

_ FLAGUTIO 68.70 g F [fagitioſus, Lat.] 

committed with deliberation, and obſtinate 
wickedneſs, applied to things. Obſtinately 
and exceſſively wicked and villainous, applied 

do perſons, CE | Nt 
FLAGITIOUSNESS, S. obftinate and 
wilful villainy, or wickedneſs, | | 
_ FLA'G-OFFICER, S. the commande 
a ſquadron, 5 : 

_ FLA*'GON, [faſta, Dan.flacon, Fr. Aa yavos, 
Br.] a large drinking pot, with a narrow 
RB Ls „ 

FLA*'GRANCY, S. [ flagrartia, Lat.] a 
burning, flaming, glittering, or heat; ardour 
of affection; notoriety of a crime. 


r of 


 FLA/GRANT, Adj. [Fr. of flograns, Lat.] 
ardent ; hot, or vehement ; glowing ; fluſhed; 


cri 


general officer; or ſhip whi 
officer who commands a fleet, 


flag is fixed. 


ment with which corn is beaten 


thing which appears looſe] 


deceit or illuſory pretext ; a tha 
deceive with a ſeigned ſtory; to be out. of I 
with an idle tale. G | 
with lyes.” South. 


a fume, vapour, or exhalation, heated ſo 250 


| confiſting of, or reſembling 


| flames, or brightnels ; 


Las ay — ———ů— — 222 


FL. A 
rſally known, applied to crimes, ce xe, | 
ime be ſo flagrant,” Swift, es, *f Tf the. 


FLA/GSH. P. 5. a ſhip COommandeg by 4 
ch carries the 


FLA'G-STAFF, S. the ſlaff on which the 


FLAIL, S. L fagelium, Lat.] an ini, 
Ay = | Out of the 
FLAKE, S. [ focis, Ital. foccus, Lat.] an 
y held together ly. 
flock of wool; any thing which . | 
hin pieces or lamina a layer or ſtratum "I 
To FLAKE, V. A. to torm in flakes 1 
hin pieces looſely joined together. « Flats . 
he fleecy ſnow.” Pope. EE, | 
a FLA'KY, Adj. breaking in ſmall pieces i 
ike ſcales; lying in layers or firata, | 
FLAM, Sa lye, or falſe report; a mere | 
m. — 

To FLAM, V. A. [from the noun] to | 


od 1s not to be amm d 1 
| FLAME, 8. [ Hamme, Fr. flamma, Lat.] 3 
emit light, or ſhine, Figuratively, fire; 
brightneſs of imagination or fancy ; the paſ- B 
ſion of love: the object of love. 3 
To FLAME, V. N. to burn ſo as to emit a 
ſhining or bright light; to ſhine like a fame; 
to be in an exceſs of paſſion, _ 3 
FLA'MEN,'S. [Lat.] a prieſt among the 
ancient Romans, who officiated in their reli- 
gious rites ; and offered up ſacrifices, Cc. 

FLAMMA'TION, S. I flanma, Lat.] the 
act of ſetting on flame, +0 
FLAMMA'*BILITY,S. the quality of being 
capable to be ſet on flame.“ The principles 
of flammability,” Brown, _ = 
FLA/MMEOUS, Adj. flammeus, Lat, 3 
flame, 0 This 


2 
2 0 be | 
*Y 


flammeous light. Brown. 1 
F LAM, Adj. burning fo as to emit 
inflamed; having the 
nature of flames, i 
FLA NDERS, [PRO ER,] a province of 
the Low Countries, and its firſt county ot 
earldom, in Flemiſh called Vlanderen, and 
in Latin Flandria, It is bour ed by Hanau, 
Artois, and part of Picardy, on the S. the 
North Sea on the W. the ſame fea on the N. 
with the Hond, a branch of the Scheld, tat 
parts it from Zealand, and by the marquilatouy 
e, Brabant, and part ol 
fifty miles long 
is noo 


=D 


of the Holy Empire, 
Hainault, on the E. It is 
and about the ſame in breadth, It 15 7 9 
divided into three parts; namely, ay I 
French, and Du'ch Flanders. The bony "4 
Auſtria have the greateſt ſhare, with G * 
its capital. The French poſſeſs the 5 * 
part, in which are Liſle and Dunkirk ; ol | 
the Dutch the N. E. part, in which are (00 


inflamed. © The beadle's laſh till flagrant 
on their backs. Prior, Notorious, of uni- 
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ſtrong ſortreſſes of Sluys, Sas- ven- Chent 3 


x 
1 
4 


E LS nn 


in Europe, and above 1000 other towns and 
villages. It has for ſome ages paſt been the 


FLA 


4. The inhabitants are very laborious, | 
e cultivating their land, and in their 
ee and trade, Which no nation un- 
ter, The air near the ſea is thick 

4 ; but the higher you temove inland, 
0 lens and finer the air, At a diſtance 
2 he ſea the country produces a great deal 
xp od, either for timber or fuel, Here 
o feed a vaſt number of horſes, but moſtly 
2 for the plough than any other uſe. This 
1 abounds with excellent paſtures for 
18 ath and ſheep. The ſoil produces 
erer of corn, greens, and fruit of all 
eg ; and they drew in this province a great 
deal of excellent beer, It is extremely popu- 
lous, a perfect level, watered with innumer- 
ible rivers and canals, being conveniently fi- 
tated for trade, with ſome of the fineſt cities 


znufa 
deiltand be 


dene of bloody wars: and ſometimes the 
whole ten provinces of the Netherlands are 
called Flanders, Its principal rivers are the 
held, the Lys, the Dender, and the Scarp. 

FLANK, S. [ flanc, Fr.] that part of an 
;nimal below the loins; the fide of an army 
or feet, oppoſed either to front or rear, In 
Fartification, that part of a baſtion which 
reaches from the curtain to the face. 

To FLANK, V. A. to attack the fide of 
: battalion, or fleet; to be placed ſo as to be 
gopoſite to the fide of a battalion, fleet, or 
place 3 to be on the ſide. e 

FLAN/KARD, S. the knots or lumps on 
the he. of a deer. . 

Fl. ANKER, S. a fortification jutting out 
ſo as to command the fide of a body marching 
wan #Nuit, | | Co 

FLANKS, S. | plural} in Farriery,adiſeaſe, 
hurt, or maim in the back of a horſe. _ | 

FLANNEL, S. [ gwlanen, Brit, from 
gulan, wool, lanella, Lat. from lana, Lat. 
wool} a kind of flight, looſe woollen ſtuff, 
yery warm, com poſed of a woot and warp, 
woven on a loom, with two tredcles, after the 
manner of bays, Oe. V 
FLAP, S. [leppe, S:x.] any thing which 
jangs down broad and looſe 3 the motion of 
ny thing broad and looſe, or moving on 
unges; à blow given with the palm of the 
hand, Cc. In Farriety, a diſeaſe in borſes, 
wherein the lips ſwell on both ſides their 
mouths, and are covered with bliſters like the 
White of an egg. Fly-f'ap is a piece of leather 
2 the end of a ſlick, uſed to kill 
ies with, | 


ToFLAP, v. A. to beat with the palm of 


the hand, or ſome broad thin ſubſtance which . 


ings Joofe; io move with a noiſe made by 
ly thing broad; to ply the wings up and 
JJ Reb 
To FLARE, v. A. [Johnſon imagines it 
bea corruption of gte io glitter, or flattei 


vun ofteniatious and ſpleudid he; to 


0 


FLA- 


flaring beams. Milt, To be overpowered 


with, or be in too much light. Flaring 
in ſunſhine,” Prior. To waſte away laviſhly, 
applied to the conſuming of a candle or taper. 

FLASH, S [pX02, Gr.] a ſudden, quick, 
tranſitory, or ſhort blaze, or burſt of light; 


ſient ſtate, 
To FLASH, V. N. to glitter or ſhine with 

a quick and traniient flame, or light; ta 
burſt out into any irregularity, or violence, 
He flaſbes into one groſs crime or other,” 
Shak. | | | 2 SN 
_ FLAY/SHILY, Adv, in an oſtentatious or 
ſhowy manner. 5 1 

_ FLA'SHY, Adj. empty; vain ; oſtentati- 
ous; ſhowy without reality or ſubſtance. 


FLASK, S. [| flaxa, Sax. ſiaſke, Dan. flaſce, 


wicker or withes ; a ſmall horn uſed to carry 
gunpowder in. © A ſkilful ſoldier's flag. 


Sgaè. The bed in the carriage of a piece of 


ordnance; a narrow and deep wicker baſket, 
wicker baſket, in which cloachs are generally 
plied to other uſes ; a veſſel in which victuals 


are ſerved up. © With golden flaſkers grac'd.“ 
Pope, | Jap | | 


FLAT, Adj. horizontal, or level; without 
any ſlope. ** The houſes are flat roofed.” 
Addi. Smooth, applied to ſurface; lese 


with the ground. Lays cities flat. Par, 
Reg. Thin and broad, or more broad than 
thick, * A flat fiſn. In Painting, without 
relief or ſwelling of the figures, Inſipid, or 
unſavoury, applied to taſte, Dull; ichout 


or affording no pleaſure. All earthly ſacis- 


. 


FLAT, S. an even, level, ſmooth, and ex- 0 


tended plain; a hallo; the broad part or 


no Hats amongſt his elevations,” Dryd, A 
ſurtace without relief, protuberances, or pro- 
minences. In Muſic, a particular mark, im- 
plying that the notz which it ſtaads againſt, 
is to be played or ſung half a note or tone 


lover; and when at tne beginning of a line cr 


pace, ſhews, that all the notes out that line, 
and within that ſpace, ate to be ſung or played 
half a note lower than they would be, if the 
mak uf the fat weie not there. 

To FLAT, V. A. to make bro9d, ſmooth, 
and level. To mare taſtgje's, or vapia, ap- 


Ts deprive ot its 
Viguir, ſpirit, or pleature, *Þi 112d to thought 
or language. Io grow imo h or flat, op- 
poſed ig ſwoeil, Jo obftrutt or deprive vi ace 


bier. GW en che lun begins to fling his 


Ee 4 


a ſudden blaze or burſt of Wit; a ſhort tran- 


Span. fiaſco, Ital.] a thin boitle with a long 
and narrow neck, generally covered with 


 FLA'SKET, S. [a diminutive of flaſk] a 


put by walher-women after waſhing, and ap- 


ſpint; trigid, applied to writings, Taſic els, 


tations muſt grow fiat and unlavoury.”” Atterb, 
Downright ; plain. Flat Geſpir,” Par, 


fide of a Weapon. Depreſſion ; finking, ap- 
plied to thought or language. There ate 


plie4 to liquor, To render 1nfipid, unplea- 
laat, and difagreeable, 


dur, ſpuit, or zcal. More likely io flat, 
| WINS IRON te and 


FLF 
20d hinder the ſpirit of prayer and devotion.” FLA/TUS, S. [Lat.] in Meticlde ac 
X. Caries, = gathered or included in any part of the en 
FLA'TLY, Adv. horizontally, or without [:enerally cauſed by indigeſtion and f uy, 
Noping, applied to ſituation. Smooth ly, or | interna] perſpiration, or the rarefaRtion vs 
ithout prominences, applied to ſurface. the air included in the food 2 


Fight manner; or without equivocation or 
diſguiſe, applied to the manner of expreſſing. 


ments or writings, The contrary of ſhrillne's 
remove any prominences or protuberances in 


of flat, formed after the manner of the Sa- 
ons, by adding er to the poſitive. 5 


: by which an 
and level. 


them.” Prac. of Piety. To excite, or raiſe 
c | , 


him for virtues he has not, by applauding his 
vices, and by ſervile and mean campliances 
With all his humours, 


or ſwelling with N folidity or ſubſtance. 


Without ſpirit; dully ; plainly; in a down 


FLA'TNESS, S. evenneſs, without flop- 
ing, applied to ſituation. Smoothneſs, with- 
but prominences, applied to ſurface, Dead- 
neſs, or want of ſtrength and taſte, applied to 

liquors, or foods, Dejection, or languor, ap- 
plied to the mind. Want of force, vigour, or 
ſpirit; dulneſs ; frigidity, applied to fenti- 


or acuteneſs, applied to found. | 
To FLA'TTEN, V. A. to beat down or 


à ſurface ; to make ſmooth 3 to beat level 

with the ground; to make taſteleſs, or ſpi- 

kitleſe. 5 %%% WW Logs? 
FLAT'TER, Adj. the comparative degree 


FLATTER, S. the perſon, or inſtrument. 


y unequal ſurface is made plain 


To FLA\TTER, v. A. [flater, Fr.] to 
compliment with falſe praiſes; to pleaſe or 
ſooth, © Pleafing fills the ears and flatters 


falſe hopes and expectations. Flattcring 

Fele, n.. N 
FLA'TTERER, S. a perſoa who endea- 

vours to gain the fayourof another by praiſing 


FLA/TTERY, S. a ſervile and fawning 
behaviour, attended with ſervile compliances 
and obſequiouſnels, in order to gain a perſon's 


6 favour. . 8 tion. This word is uſed for the fibre of the 3 
0 FLATTISH, Adj. ſomewhat level, I plant of which thread is made, when fit for 
i Imooth or more broad than thick. | ſpinning. VVV 
1  FLA'TULENCE, or FLA'TULENCY,| - FLAX'DRESSER, S. the perſon who pre- 
1 8. from flatzlent jwinaineſs; folneſs of wind; | pares flax for the ſpinner, * J 
j a ſwelling, or uneaſy ſenſation, occafioned by FLA/XEN, Adi. made of flax jareſemaling 
in wid lodged in the inteſtines, Emptineſs ; flax in its colour and fineneſs. ©: 
j vanity ; aitineſs; want of ſol dity, applies te] To FLAY, V. A. [ fee, preter fo, inin. 
i ſentiments, ** The natural fatulence of that] ad flaa, 11, to ſtrip off the ſkin} to firip off 
Airy ſcheme.” Glan. the Kin; to take off the pellicle, membrane? uh 
| FLA'TULENT, di. ſatulentus, Lat.]{ or ſkin which covers any thing, = 

ii ſwetiing with ir; windy. Flatulent tumors.“ FLA'YER, S. he that ſtrips off the Kin, 3 
N in Megicine, are ſuch as eaſily yield to the] FLEA, 8. Heab, Hb, fleo, Sax. e, Mþ 


touch, and readily teturn, by their claſticity, 
to their firſt form. Empty; vain; tbmid : 


„ Theſe fatulent ders.“ | . 
FLA'TTUO'SHY FS, | Pateofire, Fr. from 

7 1 

Fatus, Lat.] wi. 


| —_— 
the broad or flat part downwards, pe; With 
tious, vain, orfluttering ſhew j 


flaunts in r-gs.'* Pope. 


the league.“ Shak, 


flacks, Teut, linum, Lat. and lin, Fr, in Bo- 


we {wall 
FLAT/WISE, A9j. of a flat "wont 


To FLAUNT, V. A. to make an oſtenta- 


| : n dreſs, Pi. 
guratively, to behave with pride, « One 


FLAUNTT, S. any thing looſe a 

FLA/VOUR,S. a reliſh, or en ph E 
exciting an agreeable ſenſation on the or * ö 
of taſte.. Figuratively, ſweetneſs, or 2 - 
able and fragrant odour, applied to the "at 
 FLA/VOUROUS, Adj. agreeable to the 
taſte; fragrant 3 odorous; or pleafing to the 
ſmell. | & | | 
FLAW, 8. Hab, Sax. a fragment, flauny 3 
Belz. broken; h, Gr, to break | {crack # 
breach, fault, or defect in any thing; ſudden Y 
emotion of mind, ** Theſe flaavs and fans,” | 
Shak. Seidom uſed in the laſt ſenſ-, 1 

To FLA W, V. A. to crack. Figutatively. 
to break, or violates © France hath fa 4 i 


: FLAW'LESS, Adj. without crack or de. 
G. „„ 4 

To FLAW”TER, V. A. to ſcrape or par: 
17 oo: | 1 

FLAW/ V, Adj. ſull of cracks, flaws, ot 
defects. 35 „„ 
FLAX, S. [fleax, flex, Sax. vlan Belg. 


tany, Linnæus ranges it in the fifth feCionef 
his fifth claſs. There are fourteen ſpecies, Þ 
As the improvement of the linen mat ufactory 
depends very much on te raiſing of flax, it 
is to be hoped that all the true patriots of 
this country will turn their thoughts that 
way, in order to bring it to its utmoſt periec- 


Belg flob, Tent, foo, plutel flaer, Il ] in Na- 4 
rural Hiſtory, a'ſmall red inſect, remark? v1e 3 
for its nimbleneſs, which ſucks the blood of 4 
human creatures and other large rina. 


ToFLEA, V. A. to cleanſe or ite from 3 


„e a twelhng occ2fioned} fleas. 


by an expanſion - farefaction of air inctuded{ FLE'A-BITE, or FLEA'BITING, 8. the 4 
iu ey part of + {54dody.” Itea marks, wound, or ſenſation of pala meg 4 
FLA/TUOQUS, Ad. abcunding with in %u a flea in ſucking tbe blood 01 human - 1 

ciaded air 04 vid 4 windy Ates. Figuratively, a {mall or an ; 


* 


5 1 f 


CE EABITTEN, Adj. ſtung or bitten by 


nd, lock, or twiſt. © Freaks or 


hemp and flax. Mort. | 

FLEAM, S. a ſmall inſtrument of pure 
fee! compoſed of two or three moveable | 
packte uſed in bleeding cattle, by placing 
1 of the lancets on the vein, and driving it 
in with 2 b1OW . 
rLZ1AWORT, S. [ f-awyrt, Sax. ] a plant. 
To FLECK, V. A. [ fleckur, Il. fleck, 
jent colour: « Flecked in her face.“ Dryd, 
To FLEC'KER, V. A. See FLECK] 
to freak, Of mark with different colours. 
« The grey ey'd morn ſmiles on the frown- 
ing night, And darkneſs fleclered, Ec.“ Shak, 
FLED, the preter and participle of FLEE, to 
[un way: not properly uſed for that of FLY, 
to make uſe of wings. 5 

To FLEDGE,V. A. to furniſh with wings; 
to cover or furniſh with feathers. 8 
FLEDGED, Part. or Adj, ¶ fledderen, Belg. 


& 


able or qualified to fly, 


o tun away from danger; to endeavour to 
zwoid dangers by flight, _ 1 i 
FLEECE, S. [| feos, fliſe, fyſe, Sax. wires, 
Belz, vellus, Lat.] the woolly covering ſhorn 
of the bodies of ſheep 3 as much wool as is 
korn off one ſheep, Figuratively, a ram 
carved, painted, and uſed for a ſign. = 
To FLEECE, V. A. [from the noun] to 
ſteer the wool off the ſheep, Figuratively, to 
ſtrip, plunder, or deprive of every thing valu- 
wie, © To fleece the people.“ Addiſ. | 
FLEECED, Adj. havingor wearing fleeces. 
© The rich feec'd flock,” Faer. Q. Stripped 
or plundered. 5 l 
To FLEER, V. N. to turn a thing to 


vith inſolence or impudence; to leer; to ad- 
treſs with a deceitful grin of civility, 


words or looks, 


FLEERER, S. 4 mocker. 5 


of places, are derived from fleot, Sax. a bay or 
pul, Hence Fleet fleet took its name from 
the bay or ditch which runs up the land to 
the merket of that name, and is properly called 
Flat ditch. © 5 


les going in company, 


to pice, or motion. 


To FLEET, V. N. [ fit, 10, to carry, 


to fy, feigur, Iſl. able to fly] full teathered ; ; 


To FLEE, V. N. [preter and particip. fled] 


mockery, or ridicule ; to mock ; to deride 
FLEER, S. mockery expreſſed either in 


FEET, FLE/OT, FLOT, in the names 


FLEET, Adj. . iotur, II.] ſwift, applied 


FLE 


FLEF/TINGDISH, S. a thin diſh or bowl 


| | N | uſed in dairies, to ſkim or take the cream off 
fleas- rak, S. ¶ facea, Sax. See FLAKE. }| milk, | 


FLEE/TLY, Adv, ſwiftly z nimbly ; with 


a quick motion, 


| FLEE TNESS, 8. ſwiftneſs of motion. | 
FLESH, S. fc, flæſc, fleſe, Sax. wiceſch, 
Belg. fleiſch, Teat.j in Anatomy, a ſimilar, 
fibrous port of an animal body, ſoft, bloody, 
and ſerving as a covering to the bones ; the 
body, oppoled to the ſor/; the muſcles, or 
foft part of an animal body, oppoled to the 


Tet, a ſpot] to ſpot ; to mark with a diffe- ein, bones, or other tendons. Animal food, 


oppoſed to vegetable. The ſoft part of the 
body of beafts or birds uſed for food, oppeſed 
to that of Aſhes. Animal nature, Figura- 
tively, carnality, or ſenſual appetites ; à car- 
nal ſtate 3 a near relation, or one of the ſame 
blood; a perſon given up to a ſenſual enjoy 
ments, or in an unregenerate ſtate, © Fleſh 
and blood cannot enter into the kingdom of 
heaven.“ Jehn iv, „ 3 
_ FLESH-FLY, S. a fly that feeds on fleſh, 
and depoſits its eggs in it. | | UE 


FLE'SH-HODOK, S. a hook, or fork, uſed 


to take meat out of a pot or caldron. Fe 
FLESHI'NESS, S. [ Hæſlicneſſe, fleſlieneſſe, 


carnality. | | e 
FLE/SHLESS, Adj. without fleſh, _ 
FLE/SHLY, Adj. [ fleflic, Sax. ] corporeal; 
human, oppoſcd to ſprritual; carnal ; laſcivi- 
ous, 1. | A 
FLE'SH-MEAT, S. [ ſæ ſcmete, Sax.] ani- 
mal food; or the fleſh of animals prepared 

for food. | „„ 

FLE'SH- MON GER, S. one who deals in 
fleſh; a pimp. Was the duke a feſp- 

mn—__” I: EH 


Sax, ] carnal or ſenſual paſſions and appetites 


are cooked, Figuratively, food. © If he 
takes away the fleſb-pots,” Taylor. 
FLE/SHY, Adj. plums; full of fleſh; fats 
Pulpous and plump, applied to fruits. 
FLETCHER, S. fleche, Fr. an arrow] a 
perſon who makes bows and arrows. 

| FLET, Adj. ſkimmed, * To drink filet 
milk. Mort, 5 ; 
-TLEVW; the peefor of Fir, © 
FLEW, S. the large chaps of a deep mouth- 
hl: OS 


flewed, ſo ſanded.” Shak. 

mitting to be bent, or turned out of a direct 

courſe or right line; eafineſs of being per- 

ſuaded. . | 
FLE/XIBLE, Adj. [Fr. fexibilis, Lat.] 

poſſible, or eaſy to be bent; pliant; obſequi- 

ous ; eafily complying with; ductile or ma- 


Pram, Sax. to fly ſwiftly ; to vanith ; to be | nageable ; to be formed by diſcipline and in- 
ranſitory, or of a ſhort duration.“ O fleetir:o ſtruction. The tender and flexible years of 
Joys.“ Par. LI. Actively, to ſkim the his life.“ Locke. 


To be ſpent, or ſuited to 


Plralre, applied to time, 
careleſly.“ $44, 


* A . . | . | | 
ar; to hve merrily, to Paſs away With any Purpoſe, 


lter the time Rogers, Eaſy to be perſuaded. 


« F/exible to their purpoſe. 


FLE/SH-POT, S. a pot in which victvale 


 FLEWED, Adj. chapped ; mouthed, © So 
| FLEXIBILITY, S. the quality of ad- 


LEE T, S. [| flota, Sax. Fotta, Ttal. Holte, 
Fr.] a collection of ſhips, or number of veſ- 


FLEXI. 


_ — _ — —— 2 7 2 
3 


— . — ene ena ts.” 
meds” „ E 


— 
- 


ox Ine” 


Auuarter or direction. A flexion, or caſt of 


uous burning of flames.“ Bac. 


act of bending; the part bent; a joint; ob- 
ſequious or ſervile cringing. Will it give 


To FLICKER, V. N. [ fligheren, Bele. 


on her neſt.” Dryd. | 


Sr rm pg ——— a Try 


that part of a machine, which, being put into 


the act of running away, in order to avoid 
danger; the act of moving from one place to 


by means of wings; a flock of birds moving 


— — N — gt > ALIA ABIDS o, 2- — 
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guratively, heat, or ſoaring of imagination 


 —from what 1 ſpoke.” Shak. 


moliſh or deſtroy. 


FLI 

 FLE'XIBLENESS, S. poſſibility or eaſineſs 
to be bent, oppoſed to brittleneſs, or ſtiffneſs ; 
compliance; tractableneſs; eaſineſs to be 

moved by advice, perſuaſion, or inſtruction. 
FLE/XILE, Adj. [ Hexilis, Lat. ] pliant; ea- 

ſy to be bent, or turned out of its courſe. 
FLE'XION, S. [| fexio, Lat.] the act of 
bending, or changing from a ftrait to a crooked 
Une; a double; a bending; the ſtate of a 
thing bent; a turn or Motion towards any 


the eye aſide. Bacon. : | 
FLE/XOR, S. [Lat.] in Anatomy, applied 

to the muſcles which act in contracting or 

bending the joints. eg 

_ FLE/XUOUS, Adj. | flexuoſus, Lat.] wind- 

ing; full of turnings and meanders ;.bending ; 

crooked ; variable; unſteady. ** The flex 


FLE/XURE, S. [ flexura, Lat.] the form 
or direction in which any thing is bent; the 


place to flexure ?”” Shak. 


Feigur, Iſl. fliccerian, Sax. ] to flutter; to have 
a fluttering motion; to move the wings up 
and down with a quick motion. Flickering 


FLIE, S. Hie, Sax. ] See FIL v. 4 
FLVER, S. one who runs from danger; 


a ſwifter motion than the other parts, equa- 
lizes, regulates, and continues the motion of 
the reſt. The flier of a jack.“ . 

FLIGHT, S. [ flygh:, Sax. flught, old Fr.] 


another to eſcape danger; the act of moving 
in the air together ; the birds produced in the 
ſame ſeaſon, © The harveſt fight of pigeons.” 
A volley, or ſhower of weapons diſcharged at 


the ſame time; the ſpace paſt in flying, Fi- 


a ſoaring excurſion; the power of flying. 


__ FLVGHTY, Adj. fleeting ; ſwift in mo- 
tion; wild; or fanciful. 1 | 


FLI/MSEY, Adj. weak; feeble ; without 
ſtrength, body, or ſtiffneſs, applied to manu- 
factures. Mean, ſpiritleſfs. A vaſt extent 
of fiimſey lines.” Pope. 8 


To FLINCH, V. N. to ſhrink from any 


ſuſfering, pain, or danger; to withdraw from 


pain or danger; to fail.“ Flinch in property 


FLI'NCHER, S. he who ſhrinks or fails 
in 2ny affair. . 1 
To FLING, V. A. [pret. and part. fang 
to caſt or throw from the hand; to dart or 
throw with violence; to eject, or caſt away 


as uſeleſs or hurtful. ** I charge thee fling 


away ambition.“ Shat, To fling down, to 


fleen, Dan. flin, Fr.] a ſemi. 


- "Pt 
FLING, S. the act of throw 


the ſpace or diſtance to which any th: 
thrown or caſt; a gibe ; ) thing is 
or remark, ad or e RN TENG [neer 
FLINGER, S. one who thr 
one who caſts a contemptible 
or thing. | 


FLINT, S. Hint, Sax, wvlint, Flem. flinte 
pellveid ſtone, 
„of a ſimi lar fu. 
free from veins, 
itiſn cruſt ; ſome- 


ing or caſting 


os a thing : 


compoled of cryſtal debaſeg 
ſtance, of a blackiſh grey, 
wenn inveſted with a wh 
times ſmooth and equal, but me | 

rough; rombrkilily hard; e wr 
fire with ſteel, and in glaſs mating. Fes 
tively, any thing remarkably hald; e 
trable or obdurate. The flint 0 hardneſs 
of my fault.” Shak, * ; 
"FLINT, [ſhire of] in North. W | 

a branch of the Iriſh A on the hes) 
Dee, which river waſhes this county on the 
N. It is bounded on the E. by Cheſhire; 
on the S. E. by Shropſhire; and on the 8. 
and W. by Denbighſhire, Which ſeperates 2 
(mall part of it from the reft on the S. E. fide. 
This is the leaſt of all the Welch counties 
being reckoned thirty-three miles from N. W. 
to S. E. but its breadth, ſrom N. to S. is not 
above eight. It contains twenty-eight pariſhes, 
including one city, one borough, three market- 
towns, with 32,000 inhabitants. The preat- 
eſt part of it lies in the dioceſe of St. Aſaph, 
and the reſt belongs to that of Cheſter. The 
air 1s healthful, ang its hills are but moderate, 


[interlaced with valleys, fruitful both in grain 


and paſture, feeding abundance of ſmall cat: 
tle, from which they make great quantities 
of butter and cheeie. They have alſo ſtote of 
honey, of which they make metheglin, drank | 
much in this county, Though here is plenty 
of pit· coal, there is very great ſcarcity of wood, 
and no great abundance of fruit. The ſea 
and its rivers, particularly the Clwyd and Dee, 
ſupply it plentiſully with moſt kinds of fin 
and water fowl. Some of its hills have lead- 
ore, and ſame mill-ſtones are dug here, Its 
peculiar rivers ate the Wheeler, the Sevion, 
and Alen; the two fir{t of which fall into the 
Clwyd, and the laft into the Dee. This 
county ſends a knight of the ſhire to parlia-.“ 
ment, and a burgeſs for the antient borough of 3 

FLINT, the ſhire town of the laſt men- 
tioned county, upon the eftuary of the Dee, 
where is a ſmall harbour. It is governed by 
a mayor, who is ſtiled governor of the celle. 
now in ruins, The aſſizes are annually held 
here and in it is the county goal. It lies I 
fourteen miles E. of St, Aſaph, twelve W. of 
Cheſter, and one hundred and ninety-four 3 
from London. It has no werkly maike, but 
four annual fairs, os February 14, June 24, RY 
Auguſt 10, and November 30, for AT 
FLINTV, Adj. made of flint; zbounding 
in flints or ſtones, Figuratively, ſtrong 


throw upon the ground with force; to de- 


Herd; 4 


il Bp 
*Y 


flirty, and tel couch of wer., 9646, 


[neer at a perſon | 


4. The 3 


FL O 
to be penetrated or moved ov prayers, en- 
„ or the vie d. of miſe y. * Flinty 
wb oſom.“ Shak. 
eL1P, 8. [ cant word] a drink. uſed in 
made of ſpirits, beer, and ſugar, 
el 1P/P ANT, Adj. [from Far] nimble; 
ing quickly, applied to the tongue.“ A 
por! þ . tor;zue— fo wonderfully voluble and 
arg Aldil. Pert; lalxative, © Flip- 
5 ep logues.” * Thompſon. | 
Er Ip pAN TIL, Adv. in a pert, talka- 
» or fluent manner. 
ür INT, V. A. to throw eny thing 
with a jerk, Or quick elaſtic motion.“ The 
ſexvenget— —flirts from his cart the mud.” 
gift. To move with quickneſs, © Flirt 


ſtips, 


to be unſteady and fluttering. 

FLIRT, S. a quick, ſudden, eJaftic motion; 
2 elk; a fudden trick. “ To play at the 
hedge, 2 flirt” F Fobnſon. A pert young huſſey; 
4 young, uttering, gadding laſs. 
FLIRTA/TION, S. a quick ſprightly 
notion; or the appearance of a flirt. A 
muſlin ounce made very full, would give 
a very agreeable flirtation air.“ * Pope, | 
To FLIT, V. N. [ flitter, Dan. to remove. 
& FLEET] to fly away; to remove or mi- 
grate, © Flit out of one body into ſome 
other,” Hooker, To flutter, or rove on the 
wing, © To flit in air. Pope, To be tran- 
ent, flux, or unſtable. _ 
FLITCH, S. [ fycke, Dan. fliche, Fr.] the 
fide of a hog, without the head, ſalted and 
cared, 
FLITITER-MOUSE, S. a bat, or fluttering 
mouſe. 
FLIT/TING, 8. a reproachful accuſation ; j 
zn offence, or fault. 
FLIX, S. [corrupted from fax, or flyſe, 
du.] down ; fur; ſoft hair. Blows her 
fix up.” Dryd, 

To FLOAT, V. N. ¶ Hotter, Fr. flottare, 
Ital.] to ſwim on the ſurface of the water ; to 


birds.“ Flat in the air.“ Dryd, To paſs 
ions.” Locke, To cover with waters. 
FLOAT, S. the act of flowing, oppoſed to 


the eb or flex of the ride, ** Float and re- 
Hoat of the ſea,” Pac. Any thing contrived 


of afh is difcoveres: 
FLO'ATY, Adj. ſwimming on the ſurface, 
% A ſhip, if Geng. Raleigh, 


birds, or theep. 
Mac, xiv. 14. 
kreat numbers, 


or pv niſh I a rod, 


ot lan. Dorſet, To run about perpetually ; | 


move eaſily in the air, applied to the Aight of 


in alight and ſwimming manner, Floating 


FLOCK, S. | Foce, Sax. ] a company of 


FLO 


| and Dan.] a body of water; aſea or river; 2 


deJuge, inundation, or overflowing of water; 
a low or flux of tide, © Ebbs and floods. 
Davies. 1 

To FLOOD, V. A. [See the noun] to 
cover with waters, 

FLOO'DGATE, S. a gate or ſhutter, by 
which any water-courſe i is ſtopped, or let looſe 
again, at pleaſure, | 
FLOOK, S. Hag, Teut. phugh, Belg.] the 
broad or bearded part of an anchor, which 
takes hold of the ground. 

FLOOR, lr, flare, Sax. ] that part of a 
houſe on which a perſon treads a ſtory, flight, 
or order of rooms. In a ſhip, ſo much of her 
bottom as the reſts on when aground, 

To FLOOR, V. A, to cover that part ofa | 
room a perſon walles on with planks, 
FLOO/RING, S, the matter with which 


walks; the bottom. | 
To FLOP, V. A. [from flas] to clap the 
wings with a noiſe; to play with any noiſy 
motion of a broad body ; to let down the 
broad parts or flap of a hat, | 
FLOP-MOUTHED, Adj. apt to blab out 


cency. 4:8 
FLO'RENCE, S. the name gf a cloth 
invented or made at the 955 of a ſame 
name. 

FLO/REN, S. a cold coin of Edward III. 


in value ſix thillings: 


an imperfect flowei, or chat which has not 
petals, apices, ſtamina, and ſlyle, _ 
FLO*RID, Adj. | foridus, Lat.] reduc. 
tive of, or covered with flowers, 
lively, applied to colour. Flaſhing with red, 
applied to the complexion. Embelliſhed with 
rhetorical figures, applied to ſtile. 
FLORVDITY, S. fr-thneſs or redneſs of 
colour. © A faridry in the face.“ Fly, 
FLO/RIDNESS, S. freſhneſs or rednefs of 
colour. A thetorical <mbellifument, apphed 
to ftyle. 

FLORI/FEROUS, Adj. [ florifer, Lat.] 
producing flowers. 

FLORIN, S. [Fr.] a coin ſo called, be- 
cauſe firſt ſtruck by the Florentines 


culture of flowers, 
FLO'SCULOUS, Adj. [ Hoſculus, Ia] 


Figura:ively, a multitude of | compoſed, or hiving the nature or form of 
men. The heathen that fled out by His. flowers. A dry and foſculous coat,” 


FLO'TSON, S. in Law, goods that en 


10 FLOCK, V. N. to gather i in crowds or| without an owner, on the ſous | 
To FLOUNCE, V. N. | plonſen, Belg. ] to 
ToFLOG, V. A. [ agrum, Lat. ] to whip move with vioiciice in water and mire; to 


7 


700, 8. [pronounced ; ed, z 


waer or deſh in the water; to move with 


dera 


that part of a room is laid, on which a perſon _ 


words, without regard to place, time, or de- 


FLO/RET, S. f fleurctte, Fr.] i in Botany, 


Bright, or 


: that of 
| Germany is v=lued at 28. 4d. that of Spain at 
ſo as to ſwim and ſuſtain a burden on the 48. and 41. hallpenny 3 that of Palermo and 
Viter ; the cork, or quill, by which the bite Sicily at 28. 6d. and that of Holland at 28. 
FLO/RIST, S. [euriſte, Fr.] a perſon 
curious and ixiiled in the names, nature, and 


* Brown. 


violence and Cullage., “ Six frruncing Flan- 


* 


— 


Zip Fo, Id 
- —_— 


; 
; 
1 
| 


Friſ. } to mock, deride, or inſult with con- 


FLO 
ders mates.“ Prioy, To move with paſſion 
or anger. You neither ſume, nor fret, no! 
Hounce. Swift, To adorn with flounces, ap- 
plied to dreſs, . 

FLOUNCE, S. any thing fewed to a gar- 
ment, by way of ornament, and hanging leoſe, 
ſo as to ſwell and hake. A muſlin feunce.“ 
Pope. | 
FLOU'NDER, S. [' flynder, Dan.] a ſmall 


flat fiſh, of the plain ſpinous kind, living ei- Herber. Her map brodite ff 


ther in freſh or ſalt water, caught in April, 
May, June, or July, any time of the day, in 
a fwitt Aream, and ſometimes in the Mili 
deep. | 5 10 
To FLOU'NDER, V. N. [from flaunce] to 
ſtruggle with violent and ü regular motions, 
like a horle that ſtrives to diſengage himſelf 
from mire. | 
FLOUR, S. the fine white powder of wheat, 
of which bread is made. EINER a 
To FLOU'RISH, V. N. | feurir, Fr. o- 
rea, or floreſeo, Lat:] to bloom; or be in bloſ- 


ſom; to be in vigour ; to bein a preſperous 


Kate; to make uſe of rhetorical figures; to 
_ eiſplay with variety or oftentation, applied to 
language. Tv move in eddies, circles, or wan 
ton and irregular motions. In Mufic, to play 
an overture. In Writing, to form the decora- 


cing, to move a weapon in circles or quick 
vibrations. To adorn ; embelliſh ; to grace or 
| fet off. © The juſtice of your title—doth 
eri the deceit. Sat.. 
FLO*'URISH, S. any embellifhwent. Fi- 
guratively, beauty. An oftentatious diſplay of 
wit or intellectual abilities. In Penmanſhip, 
figures or ornaments formed by lines curiouſly 
inter woven. N 1 


FLO'URISHER, S. 2 mere boaſter; one | 


V bo is in the height of proſperity. 5 

FLOU'RY, Adj. covered with the fine duſt 
or meal of cor. = I 
To FLOUT, V. A. [Hayten, Belg. flouze, 


temptuous mockery, Neuterly, to behave with 
9ʒ:dse dd 88 

FLOUT, S. a mock ; a jeer; a contemp- 
tvous and inſulting expreſſion or action. 
FLOU “TER, S. a perſon who derides, 
mocks, or jeers another. : 


To FLOW, V. N. flowan, Sax, fiyt, pret. | 


Haut, Iſl.] to run or ſpread, applied to water. 
To move, or be in motion, oppoſed to ſtand- 
3ng waters. To riſe or ſwell, applied to tne 
tide, To melt, applied to the effect of heat 
on metals, wax, c. To proceed from as an 
t ect. To be full of liquor, applied to drink 
ing veſſels. © Fl:wing cups. Shak, To 
hang looſe, low, and waving. * A flowing 
mantle of green filk.”” Moriim, To de trec 
from harſhneſs, ©* A flowing period. To 
write ſmoothly, or ſpeak eloquently,  _ 
FLOW, S. the rife or ſwell of water; 2 


FLU 
tits.“ Pope. An unin 
ee "96 of words, DAIRY feream | 
FLOWER, . [ fleur, Fr, 
part of a paar leh contai 
generation, or the parts nec 
pagation of the Foecies, This tn he os 
are thoſe which have no germen 8 
fruit. Female flowers are ſuch 23 4 255 
the germen, ſtyle, and are called fruit 


wers, 
contain both the male and * 
euratively, an ornament or embelliſhment . 
* 2597" bloom, or flouriſhing part of life. 
the moſt excellent or valuab Ga 
3 able part of any 
To FLOWER, V. N. [ fexrir, Fr. 
forth flowers or bloſſoms; to bloom 
bloſſom; to flouriſh, or be . 
ſtate. Fo froth, ferment, or 
to liquor. 5 | 
FLOW/ER AGE, S. ſtore or abundance of 
flowers. 1 | | 
FLOW'ER DE LUCE, S. f four d. l. 
Fr.] a bulbous iris, - 5 [ feur a hn 
FLOW'ERET, S. [ fleurere, Fr. See FL 
RET] a. ſmall or imperte& lover, nl 


FLOW/RINESS, $ the fate of abount. 


| 0? 
fore, Ital.] that 


ns the organs of 


] to put 
or be in 


mantle, applied 


ing in flowers or ornaments, 
tions or ornaments of penmanſhip. In fen- 


FLOW'RING-BUSH, S. a plant, with 
triangular and glaſſy leaves, naked ſtalks 
flowers diſpoſed in an umbella at the top, and 
conſiſting of ſix petals, three large, and three 


| ſmall, expanded in the form of a roſe, 


FLOWERY, Adj. abounding, adorned 


with, or full of flowers. 


quickneſs, or volubility of ſpeech; with abun- 
dance. N N 

FLOW KWORT, S. the name of a plant. 
FLOWN, [Part. of FL EE or FLY] gone 
away; run away; departed either by running 


| away or flying; puffed up; ſwelled, or elated, 


« Flown with inſolence.“ Par, Leſt. 


wavering; uncertain ; doubting. 
to float backwarvs and forwards ; to move 
the motion of waves or water backwards and 
uncertainty. | 


down, or fur, esſily waſted by the wind. 


copiouſneſs, or volubility of ſpeech. | 
FLU/EN'T, Adj. | fuens, Lat. ]. liquid; 


ſodden plenty or abundance. * A fu of ſpi 


copious, applied to ſpeech. 


in a proſperous | 


FLOW INGLY, Adv. with readineſs, ; 


F LU'CTUANT, Part. [ luci ans, Lat.] 3 


To FLUCTUATE, v. N. C fu#uatus, of i 
fiuftuo, Lat.] to roll to and fro like the waves; 


with uncertain and haſty motion; to heſitzte; 
{ to be irreſolute, uncetermined, or in doubt. 


forwards ; a ſtate ot ſuſpenſe, irreſolution, or q 


FLUE, S. tye, IN. to fly] a ſmall pipe or 
chimney to convey air, heat, or ſmoke ſoft Þ 
FLU'ENCY, S the quality of flowing, of! 
continuing in motion, without interruption of 
intermiſſion; ſmoothneſs of ſtile, or numbers; 


flowing in motion; ready; eabily flowing 3 4 


"3 
15 a 
2 
4 


FLU ENT, 3 | 


FLU 
FLUEN 


lips. 10 


. 
| 2 5 hoſe parts yield to the ſmall 


ett force impreſſed, and, by yielding, are ea 
fly moved among each other, 


wot he leaſt preſſure, 3 

fe DNESS, S, that quality in bodie 
"re to firmneſs, by which they chang 

- form or yield to the leaſt preſſure. 


conſiſtence. 


Figuratively, mere pretence 
flattery- | 


, and to. Fung into the river. Addiſ. 
5 | 


keep liquors in a for.” Newt. 


eommotion, or emotion of mind, 


rate, © Fluſped with great victories,” 
Atter. | a 5 


zuut was not very Huſb in ready money. 
H. of F Bull. | Es Ae 


hers of cards of the fame fort, 


balf drunx. | 


(Ut along the ſhaft of a columa or pilaſter, and 
teſembling the 
THE 

To FLUTE 


„V. A. to cut channels in 
tolumns or pil | 


awe aſters, he | 
Fa UTED, Adj, having channels or hol- 


To FLUT/FER, v. N. ſflufreran, Sax, 


f, 3. a ſtream; torrent, or run 
« To cut the outrageous fluent,” 


in Medicine any animal 


FLUNG, [partiCiP» and preter of FLINGJ 
thrown, or Caſt, followed by in, into, doaun, 


FLUOR, 8. [Lat.) a fluid ſtate. 1 Which 


FLUR/RY, S. a guſt; an haſty, ſudden 
bat, or ſtorm of wind. A flurry from the 


To FLUSH, V. N. [Hayſſen, Belg.] to 
fow with violence; to come in haſte; to 
produce a reddiſh colour in tae face by a ſud- 
en flow, or a flux of blood ; to elate or ele- 


FLUSH, Adj. ſreſn; full of vigour. Flaſb 
May.“ Shak, Affluent; abounding. Lord 


FLUSH, S. an afflux ; a ſudden impulſe; 
a violent low, In Gaming, a Certain num- 


FLUTE, S. ute or flute, Fr. f!auta, 
San. fte, Itsl.] a wind inſtrument, divided 
into the common and German: the common 
fute is played by putting one end' into tbe 
mouth, and breathing into it The German 
fate, the moſt melodious of the two, and moſt 
reſembling the human voice, is not put into 
the mouth, but ſounded by a hole a little 
Gltant from the upper end, the end itſelf be- 
ine Topped with a tompion or plug. In Ar- 
atetture, perpendicular channels or cavities 


inſide of a flute, when cut 


FLY 
flattern, or flittern, Teut, flotrer, Fr.] to move 
the wings with a quick and trembling mo* 
tion; to move about with great ſhew and 


[fluide Fr. fluidus, Lat.] buſtle, but with no conſequence; to be in 
hung the ports eafily ſeparable ; flowing like 
al 


agitation ; to be in a ſtate of uncertainty ; to 
beat quick and irregularly. To palpitate, ap- 
plied to the heart, To hurry the mind, or 
put into conſuſion, or a violent commotion. 
- | FLUT/TER, S. vibration, undulation, or 


FLUVVATIC, Adj. [fluviaticus, Lat.] be- 
longing to, or inhabiting rivers. | 
FLUX, S. [Fr. fuxus, Lat,] the act of 


e | place to others. In' Medicine, an extraordi- 
| nary iſſue or evacuation of ſome humour or 


eLUMMERY, S. a Kind of food made of] matter; a diſeiſe in which, the bowels are 
gatmeal and water, boiled or evaporated to a 


excoriated and bleed, called a H flux. The 
; | excrement, or that which is evacuated by ani- 

mals.“ Civet is the very uncleanly Jax of 
a cat.“ Shak, In Hydrography, a regular 


is raiſed, and driven violently againſt the 
ſhores, Figuratively, a concourſe, or conflu- 
ence. © The far of company.” Shake, 
The ſtate of being melted ; that which faci- 


it. 


inconſtant; not durable; flowing; main- 
tained by a conſtant ſucceſſion of parts. 


7 


to ſalivate; to evacuate by ſpitting. 

| FLUY/X!LITY, 8. eaſineſs of ſeparation; 
poſſibility of being melted. © Fluidity, or at 
leaſt fu xility.“ Boyle. | | 


dic ne, a ſudden collection of morbid matter 
in any part of the body; the velocity by 


thod of finding an infinitely ſmall quantity, 


times become equal to a given quantity, 

0 
part, ed or Horun; jiegan, Sax. ] to move 
throught the air by means of wings ; to aſ- 
cend in the air. As the ſparks fly up- 
watds.“ Fab v. To paſs, 
journey with great expedition ; to burſt aſun- 
der. © Your bottle flies. Seviff, To break, 
or ſhiver; to attack, or ſpring with vio- 
lence ; to fall on ſuddenly. To fy in he face 
of a perſon, is to intult him, with oppro- 


„Neglect him or fy in his face.” Swift. 
To act of defiance ot. 


or other fire arms. To run away, or at- 

tempt to eſcape any danger; to avoid; to 

ſhun, 8 

FLY, S. fie froge, Fe, Sax, Aue, Pad 
e ee 


a quick and irregular motion; confuſion ; an 
fLuYDITY, 5. [fuidite, Fr. J a quality of irregular or diſcordered poſition, 
hod whereby the pafts are ſo diſpoſed as to 

ile — each other all manner of ways, and 


t | litates the melting of a body when mixed with 


FLUX, Aj. [fuxus, Lat. of Nuo, Lat.] 


N. fpreter. flew, or fed; 


brious language, or any act of outrage, 


«& Fy in Nature's 
Face. D. yd. To let fly, to diſcharge a gun 


s | lowing ; the ſtate of paſſing away, and giving | 


| pertodical motion of the ſea, happening twice 
in twenty-four hours, whereby the water 


To FLUX V. A. to melt. In Medicine, 


»| FLU/XION, S. [Fr. fuxio, Lat.] the a& 
of flowing; the matter that flows. In Me- 


| which a flowing quantity is increaſed by its 
To FLUSTER, V. A, [from fluſb] to | generating motion, In Aitthmetic, the me- 
make hot and red with drinking; to make 


which, being taken an infinite number of 


or perform a 


— OC 


— Ie —— —— 2 — 


FOC 


See FLIE] a ſmall winged inſeQ of different 
| ſpecies ; that part of a machine which, when 
put into motion, continues it with great ſwift- 
neſs, and thereby regulates arid preſerves the 
motion of the other parts; that part of a 
mariner's compaſs, on which the thirty-two 
winds are drawn, over which the needle is 
placed, and faſtened underneath. J 
To FLY'BLOW, V. A. to taint with flies; 
to fill with maggots. | 
FLY'BOAT, S. a kind of nimble light 
veſſel for failing. | 
 _FLY/ER, S. one that runs away from bat- 
tle ; or endeavours to eſcape danger by flight ; 
any thing that cuts its paſſage thro? the air by 
means of wings ; that part of a jack which 
moves round on a pivot horizontally, and 
thereby keeps the other parts in motion. See 
FLIER. 5 | 
To FLY'FISH, 
„„ „ 
Foal, S. I fola, Sex.] the offspring or 


young of a mare, or other beaſt of burthen. 


L 


| 


% 


V, N. to fiſh or angle with 


To FOAL, V. A. to bring forth young, | 


applied to a mare, or other beaſt of burden 
FOAM, S. | fam, Sax. ] the white ſpittle 


which appears in the mouth of a high-mettled | 


| horſe ; the white ſubſtance which gathers on 
the top of liquors when ſhaken or fermented, 
but more properly called froth, | 
To FOAM, V. N. to have tne mouth co- 
vered with white frothy ſpittle; to froth ; to 
gather foam; to be in a rage; to be in violent 
emotions of paſſion, alluding to a high-mettled 
Horſe, who foams at the mouth when check- 
ed, or under unwilling reſtraint, | 
_ © FO/AMY, Adj. covered w 
white frothy ſpittle. LE 
FOB, S. [fuppe, fufſacke, Teut.] a ſmall 
pocket made in tne infide of the waiſtband of 
a pair of breeches, wherein the watch is uſu- 
ally carried, VVV 
Io FOB, V. A. [ foppen, Teut. ] to cheat; 
to trick; to defraud by ſome low ſtratagem, 
Find myſelf, fobbed in it.“ Shak. © The 
raſcal fobbed me of only with wine,” 
Addi. pn OY AGREES 


„ 855 | 
FO'CIL, S. | focile, Fr. focille, Lat.] in 
Anatomy, the greater or leſs bone between 
the knee and ankle, or between the elbow 
and wriſt, © Both the foci/s of the left leg.“ 


Wiſem. | | Gate 
FOCUS. S. [Lat.] in optics the point 
where the rays meet, and croſs the axis, af- 
ter refraction by a glaſs; the points from 
which rays diverge, or to wh'ch they con- 
verge. 
the axis within the figure, and diſtant from 
the vortex one-fourth of the parameter, or 
latus reddum. Applied to an ellipſis, a point 
towards each end of the longer axis, whence 
two right lines, being drawn to any point in 


| To FOIL V. A. to defeat or get the het 
ith froth, or| 


FOCAL, Adj. [from focus] belonging to 


Applied to a parabola, a point in 


FOt, 


the axis itſelf, Applied to an h 
that point in the axis th | 
latus rectum paſſes, % EN 

FOD'DER, S. [ fodre, Sax i. 
dry food, ſtored up for cattle ep, ns, 
. To FOD/DER, V. A. [ foder, Dan ] | 
OD BEN dry food. 3 

. the | no ? 

cattle with dry food. on oaths, flir | 

FOE, S. [ fab, Sax. fæ, 
or perſon who is bent to 
war or private life. Ari adverſary : ; 

4 . Y 3 an oppo- 
nent, applied to opinions. recei 
doctrines.“ Wares, e 

FOET Us, S. [Lat.] a 
after it is perfectly formed. 
FOG, S. [Dan. a ſtorm] a thick eo 
conſiſting of groſs watery vapours, floatics 
near the ſurface of the earth,  * 
FOG'G INESS, 8. the ſtate of being dak 
or miſty by a low cloud, conſiſting of water 
vapours, floating near the ſurface of the earth 
or water. os 1 1 
FOG/GY, Adj. full of dark, cloudly, 
moiſt vapours, Fi 
underſtanding. | 
FOH, Interject. an interjection uſed to ei. 
preſs abhorrence, or offence re:eived by ſome 
object, meaning that it gives great offence, a 
is exceſſively diſagreable. Fob ! one may 
ſmell in ſuch a will moſt rank.“ $ha4, (or. 
monly made uſe of when offended by a fink, 


yperboſ⸗ 
nich the 


Seot. ] an enemy, 
hurt one either in 


— 


child in the Womb 


and 
guratively, dull or cloudy i; 


or very offenſive ſmell. | 
FOUVBLE, S. Fr.] a weak or blind fe; 
a natural infirmity or failing. 


ter of an enemy, dut not a complete vic 
8 oy e 
FOIL, S. a defeat, or miſcarriage ; an . 
vantage gained over an enemy, not amount: 
ing to a complete victory; ſomething of 
another colour, uſed by jewellers to augment 
the luſtre, or heighten the colour of a fort 
or diamond; a blunt ſword uſed in fencing 
from fouiller, Fr, e 
FOFLER, S. one who has gained an al 
vantage over an enemy, _ 
To FOIN, V. A, | poindre, Fr.] to puſh 
make a thruſt with a weapon. They | 
they foin, they paſs. Dr yd. "2 
FolN, S. a thłuſt or puſh with a went 
FOI/SON, S. {| feiſon, Sax, and It, 
plenty; abundance, * Nature ſhould bn 
forth—of its ow kind, ail foiſon, all zbuil 


ance.” Shak, Ro | 
ing not in an original; i 


{rt ſometh 

terpolate. | | 
FOVSTY, Adj. See FUSTY, 
FOLD, S. [ falzd, fald, falde, Su] 

ground where ſheep are confined; *1i 

drives the flocks from field to fold.” Rat 

Figuratively, a flock of ſheep. * The 

and promiſe of my failing Fold. Doji. 


are incl 
To T 
gen, Be] 
to purſut 
40 ſucce 
0 Proce( 
0 imita 
F thoſ 


the circumference, ſhall be, together, equal 


| 


boundary or limit. © Nor leave their en, 


F.O IL 
1 paſs the dreadful fold. Creech, 4 
ah pt one part turned over, and lying up- 
ny the plait or doubling of a gar 
gn 5 fold, in compoſition, ſignifies 
en. ling the lame number twice, or 
5 bs quantity added; thus tevo-foid is 
25801 quantiiy; rwwenty-fold, twenty times 


repeated . 


To FOLD, V. A. to pen or encloſe ſheep | 


io double; to plait, or turn back a 
«ce of cloth, ſo as to double over and cover 
ther part. Figuratively, to 1incloſe 3 to 

des to ſhut 3 to embrace with the arms 

daes od another perſon. ; 
FOLIA'CEOUS, Ad). [ foliaceus, Lat, from 
um, Lat. a leaf} conſiſting of thin pieces, 
amin, or leaves. A blue talky foliaceous 
„ Woodew. | £ | 
lack, I; [ fevillage, Fr.] an aſſem- 
llege of flowers, branches, leaves, Sc. In 

Architecture, the repreſentation of ſuch 
aoxers, branches, leaves, Se. as are uſed tor 
,mbelliſhments on capitals, freezes, or pe- 


0 


in a fold; 


10 FOLIATE, V. A. [ foliatus, Lat. of 
un, Lat. a lexf] to beat gold into thin 
plates, laminæ, or leaves. Gold foliated,” 
Newt Optic. L 3 . 
FOLIATING, S. applied to look ipg- 
glaſſes, is the ſpreading a compotition that 
will firmly adhere to the back of the glaſs, 
nd reflect images. The compoſition is called 
fil, and made of quickfilver, mixed with tin, 
and other ingredients. . 
FOLIA'TION, S. [ folratia, of folium, 
Lat, a leaf] the act of bearing leaves. 
In Botany, a collection of thoſe tranſitory 
or fugacious coloured leaves called petals, 


al. which conſtitute the compaſs or body of a 
nts PE or rr oil ge 
of FU'LIO, S; Ital. of in folio, Lat.] 5 


large book, whoſe pages are formed by a ſheet 
of paper once doubled, In Commerce, a page 
or leaf in an account or book. | 
FO'LIOMORT, Adj. | folium mortuum, 
Lat.] a dark yellow, or colour of a dead leaf, 
vulgarly called philemet. See FEUILEMOR T 
Of foliomort colour.“ Modo. 1 
FOLK, S. [la, Sax, and old Fr. w9lch, 
Belg, vo go, Ital. vu, Lat.] people, uſed 
Noah in familiar diſcourſe; nations, or man- 
\ ft kind in general; any kind of perſons. 
\ bin FOL'LICLE, S. [ fe!liculus, Lat.] in Ana- 
abt tomy, a cavity, bag, or veſicle in a body, with 
long coats. In Botany, the ſeed - veſſej, caſe, 
bulk, or cover, wherein ſeveral kinds of ſeeds 
dre incloſed. R | SE 
ToFOL'LOW, v. A. [ fe!gian, Sax. vol. 
ger, Belg. ] to go after, or behind a perſon ; 
to purſue an enemy; to attend on as a ſervant; 


HA 
1 


eapdt 


] tol 
; (of 


Lor copier, 


FON 
follsw real tradition.“ Till, To attend to; 
to be buſied with. © He that undertaketfi 


xxix. . | | 

 FOL/LOWER, S. one who comes or goes 
after another; a dependant ; attendant ; aſ- 
ſociate; companion; a ſcholar 3 imitator, 


FOL'LY, S. | folie, Fr. follia, Ital.] the 
act of drawing falte coneluſions from juſt prin- 
ciples; a weakneis, or want of underſtanding; 
an act of negligence, or paſſion unbecoming 
the gravity of wiſdom, or the dictates of cool 
and unbiafſed reflection. | 


To FO/MENT, v. A. | fomentare, Lat. 


| fomenter, Fr.] to cheriſh with heat; to 
vathe with warm lotions or liquors, Fi- 


2uratively, to encourage; to ſupport; to 


FOMENTA'TION, S. [Fr.] in Medi- 
cine, a partial bathing, or applying hot flan- 


nels to any part, dipped in medicated decoc- 


tions; the liquor or decoction formed from 
part is, or is to be fomented or bathed, _ 


FO'MENTER, S. an encourager or ſup- 


ſilly; indiſcreet. It is fond to wail in- 


the teſted gold.“ Shak. 
and indulgent ; Joving to an acceſs; taking 


too much delight in, and too eagerly coveting 


a thing. Fame is a real good, if we may 
believe Cicero, who was too fond of it.“ 

To FOND, V. A. to treat with great in- 
dulgence, or with an indiſcreet exceſs of love, 


Drya.. 


© I'll fond it as the fiow and child of love,” 


"TM FON/DLE, V. A; the ſame as Fow Ds 


FOND/LING, S. a perſon uſed with too 
much indulgence, and beloved to an exceſs ; 
a thing regarded with an excels of affec- 


endure.” Swift, Wich an exceſs of tender- 
neſs, indulgence, or love. 3 


FOND/NESS, S. fooliſhneſs ; weakneſs ; 


gence, and tenderneſs, 


FONT, S. ente, Fr. fan. Lat.] a ſtone 
or marble veſſel, in which the water uſes in 


baptiſm is contained, in a church, 


FONTANEL,, S. [ ſontaneile, Fr.] in Sur- 


gery, an iſſue, or artificial ulcer formed to 
diſcharge humours. © Adviſed to a ſontane!le 
ia her arm.” Miſem, | 
to ſucceed, or happen after, in order of time, | 
o proceed trom as a conſequence, or effect; 


; & 


FO/'NTENOY, S. a town of Hainault, in 


the Auſtrian Netherlands, confining on Flan- 
ders, where a bloody battle was fought May r, 


The bd tate, or copy, ** Felicww the perfections 
Dri thoſe, Se.“ Hooker, To obſerve, to 


cnt, or give credit to, © All who do not 


1745, between the French commanded by 


matihai count Saxe, and the allies under his 


royal 


and followeth other mens buſineſs. Eccleſ. 


boiling medicinal ingredients, with which any 


FOND, Adj. | fundiari, Sax.] fooliſh ; 
evitable ſtrokes. Shad. Trifling ; or va- 


lued by folly. © Not with fond ſhackles of 
Fooliſhly tender 


FOND'/LY, Adv, fooliſhly, indiſcreetly, 
1njudiciouſtly, © He ford!y thought he might 


went of judgment; an excels of love, indul- 
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FOO 
royal highneſs William duke of Cumberland; 
in which the latter, though deſerted by the 
Dutch, at firſt gained ſeveral advantages over 
the enemy, and obliged them to give ground ; 


but at laſt, by the exceſſive fire from the 
French batteries, were forced to retreat with 


conſiderable loſs. It lies three miles S. E. 
of Tournay, and fixteen N. W. of Mons. 
Lat. 50 deg. 37 min, N. long. 3 deg. 24 min. 
E +5: if | 


FOOD, S. [ foder, Sax. ] whatever is taken 
in at the mouth and ſwallowed, to repair the 
wants of nature, Figuratively, any thing 
which cheriſhes. © The food of thy abuſed 
father's wrath.” Shak. 7 
FOOD FUL, Adj. fruitful; or plentifully 
producing things proper for the nouriſh- 
ment of animals. the foodfu! earth.“ 
Dryd. : 

« fol, Fr.] 


y | 
- FOOL, S. L, Brit. and Arm 


one who has not the uſe of reaſon or judg- | 


ment. Figuratively, one who counterfeits 
folly ; a buffoon, or Jeſter, ** Call my foo! 
dither.” Sþak, In Scripture, an 1dolater ; 
a very wicked perſon. *© The foo! hath ſaid 
in his heart, there is no God.“ Pſal. xiv. 1. 


In common converſation, uied as a word of | teatly fo5t the grace.“ 


extreme contempt, and fiinging reproach. | 
To play the foo!, is to trifle, or play pranks. 


To make a fool, is to raiſe a perſon's expecta- 


tions, and diſappoint them, *© To break 
promiſe with him, and make & fool. of him,” 
Sbak. | x + 


- To FOO 


E JL, V. N. to trifle; to toy; to 
idle; to deceive; to cheat, uled with, oz? of. 


Fool d him cur of his money. To in inta-| 


___ FOOLU'BORN, Adj. foolith from the birth. 
Figuratively, produced by a fool. A foolbern 
jeft.”* Shak. | - | 
FOOL/FRY, S. habitual folly, * Foolery 
does walk about the orb like the ſun.” Shak. 
An act of folly or indiſcretion. It is mere 
 Footery to multiply diſtinct particulars. Watts. 
An object of folly; a thing which cauſes and 
indicates folly. 1 8 
| FOOLHAR'DINESS, 8. indiſcreet cou- 
rage or boldneſs. "There is a difference be- 
tween daring and feo/bardings.” Dad. | 
FOOL /HARDY, Adj. daring, bold, or 
adventurous without diſcretion, or pru- 
gence. Ne. Ie 
FOOL'TRAP, S. a ſnare to catch fools 
„in. Bets, at the firſt, were fooltraps- 
Dl. 5 5 | 
FO 
indiſcreet; ridiculous ; unreaſonable, | 
_ FOOLISHLY, Adv. weakly ; without 
underſtanding z indiſcrestly. | | 
FOOL S TONES, S. in Botany, the orcbis, 
or ſatyrion. Tourrctort ranges in the 30 
tec, ol his IIth claſs; and Linnzus ia the x 
lect. of his 20th, The ſpecies are ten, 
FOOT, S. [plural, feet, factur, plur. fetur, 


| whereon it ſtands or walls, 


O/LISH, 2 dj. void of underſtanding; L 


FOO 


| In A 
extremity of the leg, conſiſting of the ſy 
atſyg 


or ſpace of the ankie from 
foot, the metatarſus, or er _ 4 he 
the toes. Figuratively, that part 9 oy 
any thing is ſupported, in the ſame m which 
the foot ſupports the body of wept 5 
the lower part, or baſe. er A 
tains. Hakew, ith en, Walkin K 
to travelling on horſeback, or in 4 2 
A plan, ſcheme, or ſettlement, [ 
foot of our conſtitution,” Sift, 
foot, is to begin; to give riſe to. 
tradition were, at any time, „ 
Motion, agitation, = 8 N The Le 
bers, or variety of ends. on foot.” C0 vey 
Greek and Latin poetry, a certain 10 0 
15 * e conſtituting he 
inct part of a verſe. A W ps 
of 12 inches. 8 ER OY ny 
To FOOT, V. A. to ſpurn, k 
ſtrike with the foot; to ſettle, | 
What confederacy have you with the tra 
tors—late footed.” Shak. In Dancin 1 
make a noiſe with the foot reſembling 8 
tune played by the muſic; to dance. © To 
Tickle. The infantry 
of an army, or thoſe who walk, oppoſed to 


ick, or 
0 plan, 


cavalry, or thoſe that ride, 
FOOTBALL, S. a ball made of leather 
and filled with wind, by means of a 1 4 
included in the inſide. N | 1 
| FOOT--BOY, S. a lad attending in l. 
FOOT'CLOTH, S. a ſumpter. cloth. 
5 FOO "ED, ſhaped in the foot, « Fogted 
like a goat,” | Grew, Having a foot, or a 
place to contain the ſout, applied to ſtock- 
. a. 55 
FOOT/ HOLD, S. ſpace to hold the foot, 
or room enough to tread on ſecurely, * % 
little foothold.” L' Eftrange, BY 
FOO/TING, S. ground for the foct, 
any thing to reſt on. The unſtedfaſt fat ug 
of a ſpear. Shak. Foundation ; beſis; ſup- 


port; root; place; treadz welk; or the ſound 


of a perſon's feet in walking. I herr the 
footing of a man. Shak, A particular man- 
ner of moving the feet in dancing ſo as to 
echo the ſound of the tune; fteps; tract; 
road, Figuratively, entrance; beginning; | 
eftabliſhment. © No uſeful arts have jet 
found footing here,” Dryd. State ; condi» | 
tion uſed with on. Gaul was on the fame 
footing with Egypt.” Addi. 
FOOT'LICKER, S. a mean, ſervile, aud 
favning perſon, © 1 thy Caliban—tor aye | 
thy fobtlicker.”” Shak,” . 
FOOT'MAN, S. a ſoldier that matches 
and fights on ground, oppoſeꝗ to 2 Beg 
© The numbers levied—conſiſt of foitirth 
three millions, of horſemen one,” Kal. 
menial ſervant in livery 3 one who walks, of 
runs. 


10. Je“, fer, plur, Sax I that part ef an animal 


| 


_ FOQLY/MANSAIP, S. the art of lie | 


« Vet I have done more with my 
* than ever you did with your foetman- 
y | | 


% LEfiran. e ü 
p Foo r Fact S. a ſlow manner of wall 


runner. 


1 pT, S. a narrow way, which 


FOR 
“He is not very tall, yet for his years he'g 
tall.“ Shak, | | i 
FOR, Corj. uſed to introduce and give a 
reaſon of ſomething. advanced before; be- 
csuſe. Yer for that the worſt men are 
moſt ready. Spenſer, Foraſmuch as, implies 


vill admit only foot paſſengers, not being fence, or becauſe. Foraſmuch as it is a fun- 


F r horſes or carriages. 

ec srl, S. a A. ſtirrup. 
FOOT'STEP, S. an impieſſion left by the 

foot in treading., Figuratively, any trace, 

mark, token, of Ggn. 


rOOT/STOOL, S. a ſtool whereou a per 


ſon places his feet, when fitting. bs 

FOP, S. a perſon of weak underſtanding 
and great pretence to knowledge and wiſdom 
or rather à perſon affecting delicacy too much 
oth in dreſs and behaviour. 


FOP!/-DOODLE, S. a fool; an infignifi- | 
cant wretch. © Handled you like a fop-doodle.” 


Hudib, II 
FOP/PERY, S. impertinence or folly. 
« Let not the ſound of ſhallow foppery enter 
my houſe,” Shak, Affectation of ſhew in 
dreſs, and importance without ſolidity; foole 
ry; affeftation 3 or affected trifling. 
FOP!PISH, Adj. fooliſh; idle; vain; 
vin in ſhow; gaudy 3 attended with too 
gezt an affectation of ceremony in beha- 
yiour, - = 1 8 | - 
FOP'PISHLY, Adv. after the manner of 
a fop; vaiply; oftentatiouſly, _ | 


FOPPISHNESS, S. ſhowy, oftentatious ; 


an affected vanity. | THE 
FOP'LING, S. a petty fop; a coxcomb 
of the ſecond order. - 15 „ 
FOR, Prep. | for, Sax. faur, or faura, 
Goth, voor, Belg, far, Teut, pour, Fr.] 
becauſe, or on account of. That which we 
fir our unworthineſs, are unworthy to crave,” 
Hiker, © With reſpect or regard to. For 
bulk mere inſects. Tate, Uted often with 


a before it in this ſenſe. Inſtead of; in the 


character or likeneſs of, © Embrace for truth.“ 
Locke, © Lay for dead.” Dryd. He re- 
 luſed not to die for thoſe that killed him.” 


Byyle. Conducive, or tending to. It is for | 


the general good.” Til/otſ. Towards, or with 
intention of going to a certain place. We 
ſailed directly for Genoa,” Addiſ. With 
relpeſt to; on account of; concerning, 
bus much for the beginning and progreſs.” 
Burnt, In confirmation or eſtabliſnment, 
applied to proofs. There is a natural, im- 
mutable, and eternal reaſon for that which we 
call virtue, Tillotſ. Againſt, or as a re- 
medy for. Good for the tooth-ach.“ 
Garret, Ready, fit, prepared, or proper, * If 
J bu de an undertaker, I am for you. Shak. 
In fazour of; on the ſide of. Ariſtotle is 
| for poetical Juſtice.” - Dennis. Fit; becom- 
nz. "Is it for you to ravage ſeg and land?“ 
Dol, Followed by all, it implies rotwwith- 
Pending; co | 


damental law. Bacon. Tor zuhy, becauſe ; 


kor this reaſon that. For zwby, Soly mag 
purpaſing to draw the enemy into battle.“ 
Knoles, ; 


FO'RAGE, S. fourage, Fr.] in War, | 


proviſions for horſes and caitie, 


To FORAGE, V. N. to go in ſearch of 


forage. 


bodies. Bacon. 
to ceaſe from action; to pauſe, or delay; to 


to endure with patience, _ | 


FORBEA'RANCE, S. the act of patiently 
enduring provocation or offence. By long 
forvearance is a prince perſuaded,” Prov, 
XXV. 15. ES | | | 


To FORBID, v. A. [ forbeedan, Sax.] 


to command a perſon not to perform a thing, 
Neuterly, to order that a thing may not hap» 


gen. Now the good Gods forbid!” Shak. 


FORBID/DANCE, S. a probibition ; or 


4 . 


command to abſtain from any thing. 


Shak, 


F ORBID'DIN G, Part. raiſing ibhorence $ 


averſion, or awe ; obliging to keep a reſpectfuſ 
diſtance. TA | 3 


Virtue, or efficacy; deſtiny ; neceſſity ; ſtreſs, 
or emphaſis of a ſentence, 
To FORCE, V. A. [ forcer, Fr.] to com- 


pel a perſon to do a thing againſt his will; to 


overpower by ſtrength ; to drive by violence x 
to draw or puſh by main ftrength ; to get from 


dy violence. In War, to take or enter a city 
by violence; to ſtorm ; to raviſh, Uſed 


with ont, to extort a thing which ſhould be 
concealed. The tricks uſed in convening 


lynods might force out an expreſſion from 


. Ly 


him.““ Alterb, | 


FO/RCED, Part. obliged to do a thing in- 


voluntarily, and by compulſion, Wreſted; 


conceits.“ 


idiſ. 
with great violence. 5 | 
O/RCEFULLY, Adv. in a violent, im- 


conlgering ; er in proportion to. 


petuous, and rapid manner. | 


© FORCE'- 


FORA/MINOUS. Adi. [ foramen, Lat.] 
full of holes, or pores. Soft and foraminoug 


To FORBEA/R, V, A, [ forbæran, Sax. 


decline; to omit, or abſtain from voluntarily ; 


 FORBID'DENEY, Adv. io ſuch a man- 
ner as is prohibited; in an unlawful manner, 
** You have touch'd his queen Forbiddenly.” 


FORCE, S. [Fr. fers, Ital.] pover; vi- 
gour ; active power; ſtrength of body; vio- 
lence; validity; an armament; or a company 
of men or ſhips intended for war; warlike 
preparations ; uſed generally in the plural. 


ö 
— di ID = l 
— - 

* 8 


2174 e 


unnatural, oppor to the uſe of words. wy Forced 


FORCEFUL, Adj, violent; ſtrong; driven | 
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river. * Permit m 


10 n 

FO/RCELESS, Adj. without ſtrength, or 
force. 5 
FO/RCEPS, S. [Lat. a pair of tongs] in 
Surgery, an inffrument opening like a pair 
of tongs, uſed to extract any thing out of 
wounds. | | | I 
FO'RCER, S. that which drives, compels, 
or conſtrains by ſtrength, power, or violence. 
In Mechanics, the embolus or piſton of a 
pump working by pulſion or force, oppoſed to 
a ſucker, which works by attraction. 1 — 
FO'RCIBLE, Adj. ſtrong; powerful; vio- 
tent ; or efficacious 3 of great influence, or 
ower ; cauſed by force, violence, or compul- 
den, oppoſed to voluntary; valid; binding in 
law or confcience; obligatoryß. 
FO RCIBLEN ESS, S. the qual £ 
fefting any end by power, compulſion, or vio- 
Fence. e | | 
 FORCIBLY, Adv. firongly; powerfully! 
fo as to make ſome impreſſion, or produce 

| Yome effect; by irrefiftible power, or force. 
9 FO'RCIPATED, Adj. [from forceps, Lat.] 
formed like a pair of pincers, fo as to open 
and ſhut, © Hold it with their forcipated 
mouth.“ Derb. 5 
FORD, S. {Sax.] a ſhallow part of a 
river. Sometimes it ſignifies a ſtream or 
y ghoſt to paſs the Stygian 


* 


NA.“ D. | 
To FORD, V. A. to paſs 
ſwimming, of on foot, 
FO'RDABLE, Ac}. paſſable on foot. 
FORE, Adj. [Sax. | that part which comes 
firſt when a body moves, oppoſed to hind. 
Greater preſſing on the fore than hind | 
part.“ Cheyne, | 5 7 | ptr ls OY | 
F ORE, Adv. the p 
to thoſe that meet it, oppoſed to aff, A 
Night fpar deck joreand aft. Raleigh, * 
FORE, in compoſition, from the Saxon, 
Implies priority of time, or before any certain 
B+. 4.7. 8 
To FO RE-ADVISE. V. A. to give 
counſel betimes; to adviſe before a thing 
happens. 1 35 
To FORE-ARM, V. A. to provide for an 
attack before it happens. OS 
To FO'REBODE, V. N. [ Arebodian, Sax. ] * 
to predict, or foretel; to prefage, generally ap- 


a river without 


5 
plied to ſome future calamity. © I 
FO REBODER, S. a prognoſticator; ſooth- 

yer; foreteller, or fore-knower,  _ 
To FORECAST, v. A, to plan, or pre- 
| Pare for execution; to contrive, to foreſee, or 


provide againſt. To forecaſt conſequences. 


_. L'Eftrange. Among Semſtteſſes, to work a 
button - hole, or any thing in the ſame man- 
ner as a button- hole. | 5 
F OREC AST, S. 
a ſcheme; a plan; proviſion again 
ture emergence; foreaght. = 
 FO'RECASTER, S. one who foteſees and 


* 


. 
: 
. 


ſt any fu- 


art which appears firſt 1 


— 


where the ſoremaſt ſtand 
before a certain time. 
a preceding part of a work. 
preclude ; to prevent 
Lew, to forecloſe a m 
power of redemption, 
of a ſhip which is foremoſt when 
Jis the night—that makes me, 
| quite.” Shak, To weary, 
| | kill. 
ity of ef-'1- To FOREDO/OM, 
to determine beforeh 
ceſſity. | | 


firſt part applied to time. 


I foot of a beaſt which is neareſt the head, 


up, or let 80; to go before; to be paſt, from | 
fore and go; to outgo to leſe by outgoing, cr 


F 


ground or ſur face of a picture, which ſeems 


; 


{contrivance before-hand; | 


who is born before another, 
family or country, 


avert. 
vide for; to fecure beforehand, 
cular to forefend.”” 


thomb. 


excellent part. The finew and the fireburg 
Jof our hoſt.” | ES 


WR 
FORECASTLE, 8. that part of , 


8. 
FO/RECHOSEN, Part, 


ſhip 
choſen or eleftea 


FO/RECITED, Port, quoted before, o i 
to ſhut u 3 
3 to put 2 ſtop 2h In 
ortgage, is to cut off the 


FO'REDECK,S. the deck in 


To FO'/RECLOSE, v. A. 


that part 
ſhe ſails 
vin.“ Thi, 
or foredces me 


FO/REDO, V. A. to undo or x 


overdo, or almoſt 
y taſk foredone. Shut. 
V. A. to predeſtinate; | 
and by an inevitable ne- 


All with wear 


FO/RE-END, S. the foremoſt part; the | 
 FO/REFATHER, S. an anceſtor zor * 
and belongs to his 


4 . 


To FO/REFEND, V. A. to forbid: 0 
«© Heav'ns forefend !*" Shak. To 1 | 

«6 His pattt* | 

Shak, 3h | 
FOREFYNGER, S. the finger next tothe 


FOREFO'OT, 8. plural, forfee] tha | 
To FO'/REGO, V. A. co quit, reſign, give g 


outrunninꝑ. © Who 
goes itieit.“ Shak, 
FOREGO'ER, 8 
or predeceſſor. | 


FO'REGROUND, 8. that part of the| 


fe violent property fire 


an anceſtor, progenitor, 


to be before the figures. 4 | 
FO'REHAND, S. that part of 2 horſe 
which is before the rider; the chief, or moſt 
AA 
FO'REHANDED, Adj. early; timely; be- 
fore an event comes to paſs; tormed in the! 
foreparts. * A ſubſtantia), true bred . bealt, 
bravely forebanded.” Dye. 
FO'REHEAD, S. the part of the face from 
the eyebrows to the hair. Figuratively,in- 
pudence 3 confidence; aſſurance, . fun 
would know to what e can have 
the forehead to reply. It. 2 
10. REHOLDIN GS, S. [plural] predic: 
tions; omens, forebodings ; filly and oper. 
ſtitutions prognoftications. The omens fir! 
holding, and old wives teles. : L*Eftran, 
FOREIGN, Adj. [fordin Fr. fn 
Span. of foris, Lat.] of another Ingame d 
country; alien ; remote; not allied; oppoſite 
inconfiftent with; irreconcileable with. 4 


| 


— 


provides againR any future event. 


£ 


language foreign io my heart, Addiſon. Ne 


fart 


] 


„„ 
me people's thoughts.“ Szuift. | ; F O'RENOTIOCE, S. a token or informa- 
r ſuded; diſtant ; or not admitted to one's] tion of thing or event before it happens, 


* aElONER, S. a man ho is born in, 
7 trom another cougtry; the Pro- or order an event before it happens, 
of another county; exotic. 9 1 
ur REIGNNESS, 8. re moteneſs ; ftrange- ning, applied to time. 
5 want of relation to ſomething. Let] day.“ Raleigh, 
4 the fortigentſs of the ſupſect. Locke. When a thing, or perſon, moves. \ 
170 FORE FUDGE, V. A. to judge befote -- FO/REPAST, Part, that which has hap- 
hand ; to judge without proof; to be prepol-|pened, or paſt before a certain period.“ Of 
(ſd, or prejudiced againſt, all, forepaſt fins.” Hamm, 


| Dryd. | | 
Nene officiate.till he appear to the bill. FORERUNNER, 8. an harbinger, or 


| 2 Hen. IV. C. 8. 


| 4 Toe ood —— 
*r0/REJUDGER, S. in Law, a Judgmen 
| 4 geby x hr is deprived of, or put by, the 


ching in queſtion: 


1% FOREKNOW, V. A. to have Know- 


1-4!e of a thing before it happens ; to ſore- 


£ 


% 'REENO WABLE, Adj. poſſible. to be 


known before it happen 


FO REL AND, S. in Navigation, 2 


of land jutting out into the ſea ; a promon- 


POREKNO W/LEDGE, S. knowledge of 
a thing before it happens. | 8 


tory. In Fortification, jA ſmall ſpace of land 


between the wall of a. place and the moat,cal 1 


ed alſo beame and liSiere. { 


To FO'RELAY,'V. A. to lay wait for; to 
* An ambulh'd' 


uke in a ſnare. or ambuſh, 
thief forelays a traveller.” Did. 


OO 


FO'RELOCK, S. the hair wbich grows on 


the forepart of the head. In a ſhip, a little 
flat wedge, like a piece of iron, uſed at the 
ends of bolts, to keep them from ſtarting, or 
flying out of the helss. PET 


FORELOIN, Adj 


pronounced foreline] 


in Hunting, applied to a hound, that, when, 


going beſore the reſt of the cry, meets the 
hace, and goes away with it. 
FOREMAN, S. the firſt or chief perſon 


notice of ſome future event. 
To FO/RESEE, V. A. [pret, 
particip. foreſeen] to ſee a thing beforehand ; 
ea knowledge of ſomething which is to 
n . 
To FORESHE/W, V. A. to diſcover, or 
Site notice of a thing before it happens. 


figures, for the ſake of ſhewing thoſe behind 
them. He fqrvids the Freſpartenings. Dry 4. 


perceiving a thing before it happens; the act 
of providing againſt any future event. 


FO/RESIGHTFUL., Adj, having the 
knowledge of, and preparing againſt any fy- 


Lure event. 60 The fore/ightful care he had of 
his ſilly ſueceſſor. Sidney ; d of, 


to teſtify, © Whoſe coming the Pſalms did 
but forefpguify.” Hooker, | 


To FORESLO W, V. A. to delay, im- 


in any aſſembly, or among any workmen. | nede, or obſtruct; to loiter, 


FOREMAST, in a thip, a round large 


Piece of timber, ſeated ia the foxepart, on 
which is born the foreſail. _ | 
FO'REMENTIONED, Part. or Adj. men- 
Koned, quotd,-or cited before. | | 
FO REM OS T, Adj. firſt, or before others 
in place and ſituation; chief, or before others 
r . | 
FORENAMED, Patt. or Aijj. - [See 
FoxemeNTIONED] named, mentioned, or 


ſhoken of before, or in a former part of a| 


JM. 


FORENOON, S. the firſt part of the day, 


meaſured from the dawn to the noon, or 12 
delocks 2 | £5 | 


| 


1 „ 


ſpeab] to tell, or ſhe before it happens, 
ö FORE'ST, 8. Hereſt, Brit. Foreſd, Fr. fo- 
reſta, Ital. fort, Teut.] a large uncultivated 


Law, a certain territory of woods, grounds, and 
fruitful paſtures, privileged for wild beaſts, 
fowls of the fore, chaſe, and warren, to re& 
and abide in, in the ſafe protection of the 
king, for his pleaſure, . 

FOR E/ T, Adj. of ar belonging to a foreſt, 


Foreſt cities, were four cities, fituated, abroad, 
in tae Black Forgt. Foreſt [awys are peculiar 


laws, reſpecting crimes committed in foreſts, 
aud different from the common laws of 
| England, 


who is to follow] a ſign or omen, foreſhewing 


foreſawp, 


To FORESHORNTEN, v. A. to ſhorten 


FO'RESGHT, S. the act of ſeeing or 


To FORESLONIF V, V. A. to give no- 


tice or token of an event before it happens "8 


FORESKIN, S. the membrane which co- 
vers the head of the penis; the prepuce, 


To FORESPEAK, V. A. [from fore and 


tract of ground overzrown with trees. In 
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FON 
Foreſi cloth, a peculiar kind of 


England. 
broad cloth. | 
FO/RESTAFF, S. an inſtrument uſed at 
| ſea for taking the altitudes of heavenly 
bodies. | 
To FO'RESTALL, V. A. | foreftallan, 
Sax. of fore, Sax, before, and fall, Sax, a ſta- 
tion] to anticipate ; to take up beforehand ; 
or to be troubled on account of ſom. calamity 
before it happens. What need a man fore 
fall his date of grief.“ Milt. To prevent a 
perſon from doing of a thing by doing it before 
bim. I will not fereflall your judgment of 
the reſt.” To buy commodities before an- 
other, in order to reiſe their price. 
FO/'RESTALLER, S. one who i 
cuſtomers as they go to market, 
FO/REST-BORN, Adj. born in a foreſt, 
or wild place. This boy is foreſt-born.” 
Shak. V» 
FOREST ER, S. ¶ foreftier, Fr.] a perſon 
who has the charge of a 
inhabits a foreſt, EI 5 
To FO'RETASTE, V. A. to have » 
ſtrong idea and earneſt of a thing before it 
exiſts; to anticipate; to taſte before another, 
er before a determinate time. Foretaſted 
fruit.” Milt. © | | 
FO'RETEETH, S [plural] the broad flat 
teeth in the front of a perſon's mouth ; nam- 
ed likewiſe butter-teeth, and the inciſores. 
To FORETE'L, V. A. fpreter and parti- 
ciple, foretold } to propheſy ; to give notice of 
a thing or event before it happens; to fore- 
token, or foreſhew. _ 3 
FORETEF/LLER, S. one who gives notice 
ef things future before they happen. 
| To FORETHUNK, V. A. ſpreter and 
part. foretbought} to have an idea or concep- 
tion of a thing in the mind before 1t happens 
or exiſts ; to plan, or contrive before-hand 
% Forethinbing, weighting politician,” Smith. 
FORETHO'UGHT, S. anticipation, or 
forefight ; a provident care againſt ſome future 
event. TED 1 | | 
FO/RET 
head-dreſe, or a man's peruke, imm 
2bove the forehead. : | 
FO'REWARD, S. the van, o 


ntercepts 


ö 


1 


ediately 
4 


r front of an 


ee They that marched in the fre- 
ard, 1 Mac., ix. 11. | 
TO FOREWAY/RN, V. A. to give a per- 


ſon advice beforehand; to caution a perſon 
frum doing a thing beforehand, = 
OR FEIT, S. | for fed, Brit. forfeit, Fr, 
ſomething loſt, or paid by way of puniſhment 
for a crimg ; a perſon liable to puniſhment, or 
one who is condemned to death for a crime. 
« Your brother is a forfeir of the law. 
_— | . | 
Io FOR/FEIT, V. A. to loſe a privilege 

enjoyed before, or pay a ſum of money as a 
puniſnment for ſome crime. 
FOR FEIT, Particip. liable to be ſeized, or 


of the commiſſion of a crime : 
of the conditions in a contract. 


on non-performance of certain con 
on being guilty of any particular a 


FoxrEIT] the act 
account of ſome omiſſion or 
puniſhment ſuffered by loſs of ſomethi 
a perſon's poſſeſſion; the thin h 
a puniſhment ; a fine, 


nace where iron is properly t 
place where it is beaten i 
form. 


by the hammer ; 
who forms by 
foreſt ; one who| #t' 
CNEL No RG ing in order to defraud or im 
forgot, or forgotten; verge 


forget her ſucking child?“ Tſai. xlix, * 


OP; 8. that part of a woman's| 


1 
: 


FOR 
or the breach 
FOR/FEITABLE, A6j. liable to be lol 
ditions, ot 


. Qi + Re 
FOR'FEITURE, s. [ forfaitare, Fr. g,, 


crime . the 
mething in 
8 paid or loſt 3 
Ital.] the far. 
nto any particular 


FORGE, S. Fr. forgia, 


To FORGE, . A. [ forger, Fr.] to form 
to beat into ſhape; to make 
by any means; to counterfeit, or falfify, 


hy roy e one who makes; or one 
eating ; one who cc RK 
a thing. e e 


F O'RGERY, S. the crime of counterfeit. 
to d | oſe upon; the 
act of fabrication; ſmiths 8 . 5 
— Unleſs the forgery of brazen ſhield | 
To FORGET, V. A. [preter. forget, part, 
5 retez, Belg. vergezzan, 
old Fr. ver geſſen, Teut. ] to loſe the memory ot 
remembrance of; to neglect. Can a woman 


; FORGE/TFUL, Adj. not retaining a thing 
in the memory; cauſing oblivion or forgetful- 
neſs ; negligent ; neglectful; careleſs.“ 3e 
not forgerful to entertain ſtrangers. Hebreus 
xX11i1. 2. we | | 

FORGE/TFULNESS,S. the habit of lofing 


the memory, or remembrance of a thing; ne- 


giigence, or neglect: 
To FORGYVE, V. A. [ forgifan, Sax, 
preter forgave, part, forgiven} to paſs by a 
crime without puniſhment; to pardon a crime, 
or a criminal; to remit ; to forego ; or not io 
in ſiſt upon a right. Forgave him the debt.“ 
Fee,, or oe 
FORGUVENESS, S. [| forgifennyſe, Sau.] 
pardon of an officer, or an ofteader ; willing- 
neſs to pardon ; remiſſion of a fine; or he 
forgiving a perſon a lum of money which be 
owes. _ e 
FORGUVER, S. one who ſoregoes bis 
right to a debt, or paſſes by an offence without | 
puniſnment or anger. W Cone 
FOR, S. [efforch, Brit. forc, Sar. fourche, 
Fr, furca, Lat.] an inſtrument made with two | 
prongs, tharp at the point, and uſed in eating; 
when it has a very long handle, and three | 
prongs, it is called a trident. The point of | 
forked part of an arrow. 3 
To FORK, V. N. to 
prongs, or diviſions, like thoſe of corn, w 


ſhoot. into blades, | 
hen 


it appears above ground, or the heads ad 
horns of cattle. Ply | 


with two or more 1 
of a fork. ö 


loſt, either as to tight or poſſeſſion, on account 


parts, reſembling the prongs 


FOR/KEDLY, 


| app articular 'mo- 
external appearance, ſhape, or particu 
bl of any thing. Regularity 3 method, or 


wrought, _ 


„ With great ſtrictneſs; one who prefers appear- 


FOR 
rOR/KEDLY, Adv. in the form of a 
fork | 8 the quality of open- 
, NS ind parts, reſembling the prongs of a 
in | | 
fork» b * - TM d 
; Adj, opening in two parts, an 
f f Bt of a fork, or the head 
paz row, cc Their forky tongue and point- 
0 | 
heiß fling” Hefe. hikes; Sem, 6f:oo: 
FORLO/RN, Ad}. [ for oren, Sax. 
an, Sax. to loſe] deſtitute; forſaken; 
er ; loſt; deſperate. Forlorn hope, tho'e 
Cider hs are ſent on any deſperate enter- 
a make the firſt onſet in a battle; be- 
# a3 the term imports, deſtitute cf all hopes, 
y 1s it were, doomed to periſh, 


" EORLO/RN, S. a loſt, forſaken, friend- 


1eſs, or helpleſs perſon. To live in Scot-|form to a thing; a maker. 
wt” 


c ; 
%o Kuss, S. a ſtate wherein a 
ron is void of hopes, deſtitute of friends, 
involved in ſorrow or miſery, _ 
NORM, S. [ forme, Fr. forma, Lat.] the 


applied to placing things, or the ar- 
3 of the as of a diſcourſe. Exter- 
nal appearance, or mere ſhow, when oppoſed 
to ſubſtance, Any ſtated method, or eftabliſhe( 
praftice ; a long ſeat or bench. In Schools, 
a cas,” or diviſion of ſcholars. In Hunting, 
the ſeat or bed of a hare, from fyrmtba, Sax. 
1 ſeat, In Printing, a certain number of 
pages contained in an iron or ſteel ſquare, or 
chaſe, which being made tight by wooden 
quoins, riglets, Sc. is laid upon the preſs to 


de printed off. In the Mechanic Arts, a kind 


of mould, whereon a thing is faſhioned or 


FORMA pauperis, | Lat. in the quality, or 
after the manner, of a poor man] in Law, is 
plied when a perſon has cauſe of ſuit, but is 
ſo poor as not to be able to pay the charges: in 
which caſe, he makes oath that be has not 
worth five pounds, his debts being paid, and 
bringing a certificate from ſome lawyer, that 
his cauſe is a Juſt one, the Judge admits him 
to ſue in forma pauperis, 7. e. without paying 
ſees to the counſellor, attorney, clerk, or the 
ftamp-duty, This cuſtom has its beginning 
from ftat, 31 Hen, VII. c 12. 

FORMAL, Adj. | forme!, Fr, formats, 
lat.] ceremonious; ſolemn ; preciſe ; exact to 
affectation; done according to certain rules or 
methods; regular; methodical ; merely ex 
ternal, | | | | 

FORMAY/LIST, S. [ formalifie, Fr.] one 
who practiſes external rites and ceremonies 


atce to reality; or affects to ſeem what he is 
not, | 

FORMA/LITY, S. ceremonious exactneſs 
to exceſs, or to affectation ; folemn order, ha- 


| monly written foremoſt] before in time; men- 


FOR 
To FORMA'LIZE, v. A. Arm, Fr.] 
to form, make, or model. Doth ſo for malixe, 
unite, and actuate his whole race.” Hockey. 
To affect formality; to be ſond of cere- 
mony. | | | 
FOR MA'LLY, Adv. according to eſta- 
bliſhed rules, cuſtoms, ceremonies, and rites z 


in a preciſe manner; with too great affecta- 
tion of ceremony. 


FORMA'TION, S. [Fr. formatio, Lat.] 
the act of forming, making, or poducing a 
thing; the manner in which a thing is made. 
| FO/RMATIVE, Adj. [ formatus, Lat. of 
formo, Lat.] having the power to make. © By 
any formative power reſiding in the ſoil.” 
Bentley. 


FORMER, S. [from form] one that gives 
„The former of 
our bodies.” Ray, | 


FO HRMER, Adj. [ former, Sax. frumiſt, 
Goth. firſt. Hence former, and formoſt, com- | 


| 


tioned before another; paſt, © This was the 
cuſtom in former times. 5 
FORM ERL, Adv. in times paſt. 
FO'RMIDABLE, Adj. [Fr. formidabilit, 
Lat.] terrible; dreadful ; occaſioning great 
fear, or apprehenſion, of trouble and danger; 


to be feared, 1 5 
FO RMͤIDABLEN ESS, S. the quality of 
exciting terrot, or the apprehenſion of danger; 
the thing exciting the paſſion of fear. A 
 FO/RMIDABLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner 
as to excite fear, 3G | 
FO/RMLESS, Adj. ſhapeleſs, or without 
any regular form, Ls h is 
FOR/MULARY, S. [ formu/aire, Fr.] a 
book. containing the preſcribed rules, or man- 
ner of performing any thing. 
_ FO/RMULE, S. [Fr. formula, Lat.] a ſet 
rule, or preſcribed form or model. pr 
TO FO/RNICATE, V. A. | fornix, Lat.] 
to commit lewd actions. A new way to 
fornicate.” Brown. Not in common uſe. 
FORNIC ACTION, S. [Fr. fornicatio, Lat] 
the act of incontinence between unmarried 
perſons. Simple fornication is that which is 
committed with a proſtitute, and ſuppoſed by 
ſome caſuiſts to be the loweſt degree of this 
crime. In Scripture, fornication is uſed 
for 1dolatry, the compact between Gop and 
the Jews, with reſpect to the theocracy, 
being confidered in the light of a marriage 
contract, | | „ 
FORNIC ATT OR, S. a ſingle men who is 
guilty of an act of incontinence with an 
unmarried woman. | 
FORNICA/TRESS, S. a fingle woman 
guilty of the crime of incontinence with an 
unmarried man. : * Rs | 
To FORSA/KE, V. A. [preter, forſook, 
part. paſſ. forſopk, or forſaken; forſacan, part. 
ferſocen, Sax, verſagen, Teut. verſaccan, Belg.] 


it, or dreſs. In Law, the rules perſcribed, or|to leave in releaument, neglect, or diſlike ; 


culoms obſerved in carrying on any cauſe. 


to break off friendſhip or commerce with; to 


4 14 leaye 


OR 
Jeave or go away from; to deſert; or withdraw | 
any kind offices or aſſiſtance from a perſon. 
'  FO/RSAKER, S. one who quits or deſerts 
in reſentment, diſlike, or neglect. 

FORSOO'TH, Adv. | forjctb, Sax. of for. 
Sax. an expletive, and ſeth, Sax, ttue, or truth) 
in truth ; ſurely; certainly, 

To FORSWEA'R, [pronounced for /wvare, 
preter foreſꝛvore, part. forſworn | to renbunce, 
quit, or deny upon oath. Neuterly, to ſwear 
falſely ; to be guiliy of prejury. 

FORSWEA'RER, S. [pronounced fer- 
ſwarer] one who ſwears a thing to be true, 
which he knows to be falſe. | 

FORT, S. [ Fr. fortis, Lat. ſtronꝑ] a little 
caſtle or fortreſs; a place of ſmall extent, for- 
tified by art or qi or both ; or a work 

 encompaſied with a moat, rampart, and para- 
pet, to ſecure ſome high ground, or paſſage. 
_ ___ FORTH, Adv. | forth, Sax. whence fur- 
tber, furtheſt ; woord, Belg. furt, Teut.] for- 
ward z onward, or in advance, applied te time. 
Before another, or in advance, applied to 
place. Abroad or out of doors, joined with 
the verbs come or go. Out of, or beyond the 
boundaries of a place. Waſhed his father's 
fortunes forth of France.“ Shat, Thoroughly, 
or from the beginning to the end. Hear 
| this matter forth.” Shak, DOR: 
 FO'RTHCOMING, Adj. ready to appear; 


not abſconding; not loſt. See that he be 


forthcoming.” Sbak. 5 
 FORTHRVGHT, Ads. ſtrait forwards, 
FORTH WITH, Adv. immediately; with- 
„„ 
FOR TIETH, Adj. [pgeferteogotha, Sax.] 
the four tenth; or that which is next in or- 
der after the thirty-ninth. b 
F ORTIF TABLE, Adj. 
de rendered ſtronger by fortifications. 
FORT TFICA “TIN, S. [Fr.] an art ſhew- 
ing how to tender a place difficult tö be taken 
by an enemy; a place ſtrengthened with 
ramparts, Sc. in order to defend it from the 
attacks of an enemy. . 
FORTI/FIER, S. one who erects works to 
firengthen or defend a place; one who ſup- 
ports, countenances, ſecures, or upholds, 
To FORTIFY, V. A. | fortifier, Fr.] to 
firenethen 2 place againſt attacks, by walls 
or works; to confirm, encoursge, of invigo- 
rate; to eſtabliſh or confirm in a reſolution. 
FO/ATILAGE, S. a little fort or block - 
houſe. | 7 Pe: 
FO'RTIN, S. [Fr.] a little fort raiſed to 
deſend a camp. Paliſadoes, fortins.ꝰ Shak. 


FO'RTITUTE, S. Fr. fortitudo, Lat.] the] 


act of undertaking dangerous enterprizes with 
calmneſs and ſerenity, and purſuing virtuous 
deſigns unſhaken by menaces, or unmoved by 
diſcouragements or temptations. z bodily 
ftrength, or force.“ 
tude.” Shak, oy | 
_ FO'RTNIGHT, S. [contrafted from four- 
teen nights] the ſpace of wo weeks, 


4 


To reveal future events, 


that which may 


His own arms forti- 


| 


* FOR 
FO/RTRESS, S. [ fortereſſe, Pt.] 


hold, or general name for all foruffe 
whether made ſo by nature or by art 
FORTU/ITOUS, Adj. | 
tritus, Lat.] happening without the guida 
or production ot any rations] cane . _ 
dental; caſual, or happening by chance 4g 
| FORTU/ITOUSLY, Adv, by chance 
; FORTU/ITOUSNESS, S. the qual a 
having no apparent cauſe. | 45 
'FO*RTUNATE, Adj. | fortuna: 
lucky; happy 3 faccefalat Lf 125 
FO RTUNATELV, Adr. 
FO RTUNATENESS, S. the quality gf 
gaining the end of our wiſhes or actions. , 
FO'RTUNE, S. fortuna, Lat.] chance; 5 
a power ſuppoſed to diſtribute the lots of 
mankind only according to captice or hu- 
mour; the good or ill which befalls 3 per- 
ſon eſtate, or poſſeſſtons; the money which 
a man or woman brings with them on war. 
riage. . 
FOH RTUNED, Adj. happening ſucceſs. 
fully; ſucceſsful. *© The full /o tuned Cæ. 
late” Shot. Forgtolio. hw: - 
FOHRTUNE-HUN TER, 8. perſon who 
ſeeks after women of great portions, in order 
to enrich himſelf by marrying one. 
To FORTUNETELL, V. N. to pretend 
to reveal the future events of a perſon's life, 
* I'll conjure you, I'} fortunerel! you.“ Shak, 


# fron 
q places, 


Lat.] 
ſucceſsfully, 


FORTUNETELLER, S. one who pre- 
tends to foretell the events which ſhall happen 
Gps OE: „ 
FORUM, S. [Lat.] a public place at 
Rome, where lawyers and orators made their 
ſpeeches in matters of property, or in criminal 
cauſes, e e 
FORWARD, Adv. { forweard, Sar. or 
of faur and wairth, Goth.) towards a place; 
ſtraight before a perſon; to a place which 
fronts a perſon, „ 
FORWARD, Adj. warm; willing or 
ready to do any thing; premature; or ripe too 
ſoon; preſumptuous z cunficent in the fore- 
part, oppoſed to behind, * Take the infiant 
by the forward top. Shak, Quick; bay; 
almoſt finiſhed ; begun and far advanced. 
To FORWARD, V. A. to promote or 
quicken a deſign; to accelerate, haſten, or ad- Ry 
vance in growth or improvement; to encou- Y 
rage, countenance, or patronize an under» 
taking, | 


— . 


. 
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 FO'RWARDER, S. he who quickens, or 
promotes the performance of a thing 
FO'RWARDLY, Adv. eagetly 
raſhly ; in a hurry. 
FO/RWARDNES 


haſtily; I 

| . by g 3 
8, S. eagernefs or readi- 
neſs to act; quickneſs or readineſs to ben; 
earlineſs, or early ripeneſs; confidence, 0r leſs ! 
reſerve and modeſty than becomes a perſons Þ 
| age and dignity. e | 
FO/RW ARDS, Adv. firar 

a perſon's face in a ſtraight line or 


Arzight before; from 3 
motion. 
70855 


fortuit, Fr. 7. 9 


TOU 


J fog, Brit. and Arm. foe, Fr. 
F089 4 es ation, a ditch or moat, | 
fs ; [ fefſile, Fr. felſilis, Lat. 


/ Adj. 
_ _ fs] gu out of the earth, 


of fol, d onder the ſur- 
L. S. a body torme | 
Ray) earth 3 or a body diſcovered by 


diggi"* SER, v. A. Merian, Sax. to 
f * 1 food ] 9 5 to feed 
- dend with food; to nurſe or bring up a 
2 child; to pamper, encourage, traiu up, 
. to cheriſh, or forward. «Ye 
ffir breezes- Thomſon, | Ws 
O STERAGE, S. the office or employ 
of nutſiag or bringing up a young child with 
roper food. © The charge and foſterage ol 
thi child.” Raleigh. | 
FOSTER-BROTHER, S, [ fofter-brother, 
dan. ] one bred up, or nurſed by the ſame 


| 
| 
woman. | Ear ES : | 
FO'STER-CHILD, S. [ fer- cild, Sax. 5 
child nurſed by a perſon who is not its parent. 
FO. STER- DAM, S. a female beaſt, who | 
ſockles and brings up the young of another, | 
„ The fofier-dam, loll'd out her fawning 
n CE EINE Sg 
FO/STER-DAME, S. a woman who nur- 
ſes or brings up another perſon's child. 
FST ER-EARTH, S. earth by which 
A plant or other vegetable is nouriſhed, in 
which it did not grow at firſt. „ 
FO'STERER, S. a nurſe, or one who 
brings up a child inſtead of its parent. To 
 FO'STER-FATHER, S. [| fofter fœder, 
du.] one who nurſes, or gives a child food 
inftead of its father; the huſband of a child's 
nurſe, FFF 
_ FO'STER-MOTHER, [ fefter moder, Sax. ] 
a nurſe ; or woman who brings up the child 
of another, | | | 
_ FOSTER-SON, S. a 
perſon not his parent. - 
FOU'GADE, S. [Fr.] in War, alittle mine 
in the manner of a well dug under ſome work, 
or fortification, charged with barrels or lacks 
| 


of gunpowder, in order to blow it up, and 
p A e 
FOL, Adj. { ful, Sax. fulls, Goth. faul, 
Teut, vuyl, Belg.] dirty, filthy, or covered 


| 


with mire, oppoſed to fair, or clean, Im- 
pure, polluted ; ufing indelicate, obfcene, or 
reproachful expreſions. © With foul Mouth.“ 
Kak. Unclean, wicked, or deteſtable, in Scrip- 
ture language. Not lawful or honeſt; haie- 


ful, ugly, loathſome. The foul witch.” 
Shak, Diſgraceful, ſhameful. 
and fou! defeat.“ Par. Lo. Not bright, 

 Goudy, or tempeſtuous, applied to weather, 
Muddy, thick, applied to liquors. Uſed with 
fal, 4 force, or unſeaſonable violence. 
Among Seamen, 

ul of an anchor.“ 


To FOUL, v. A. to daub; to bemire. 


« Overthrow | 


ntangled 3 as, “a rope is 


FOU 
FOU'LLY, Adv. filthily ; naſtily. 
FOU”LNESS, S. the quality which excites 


in the mind an idea of dircineſs attended with 
loathing ; pollution; hatefulneſs; or atroci- 
guſneſs of a crime; uglineſs; or loathſome 
deformity ; diſhoneſty. | 


To FOUND, V. A. | fonder, Fr, funds, 


Lat, ] to lay the bottom or foundation of any 
building; to eſtabliſh or ere ; to give birth 
or origin to, 
upon, as on a principle or ground, applied to 
doctrines. 
rock.“ Shak, To ſet apart or give a ſum of 
money for building or maintaining an hoſpi- 


He founded an art.“ To raiſe 


To fix firm, © Founded as the 


— 


tal, c. e | 
To FOUND, V. A. [ fondre, Fr. funds, 
Lat,] to caſt metals' into any particular 
form. | | 5 £4 95 
'FOUNDA/TION, 8. [ fondation, Fr.] the 
lower parts, or thoſe which ſupport the reſt 
of a houſe or building; the act of laying the 
baſis or ſupport of aay thing ; the original, 
or riſe; a revenue ſettled and eſtabliſhed 
for any purpole, particular applied to cha- 
rites. | 


an edifice, or builds a city ; one who endows, 
or eſtabliſhes a revenue for the ſupport and 


| Maiptainance of any hoſpital, college, Cc. 
one who gives riſe or origin to any art or ma- 


nufacture; one who forms figures of metal 
by melting and pouring it into moulds. _ 

To FOUNDER, Ve A, fondre. Fe.] 
applied to horſes, to make their feet ſore by 
hard riding or working. Among Martiaers, 
to fink to the bottom. Figuratively, to miſ- 
carry. | | 


where melted metal 


ſacs...” ny 5 
FOU'NDLING, S. from found and ling, ⁊ 
diminutive termination, ſignitying little, de- 


is caſt into various 


expoſed hy its parents. 
-FO/UNBRESS, S. a woman 


endows, or begins any thing, _ FI 
FOUNT, or FOU'NTAIN, s. [ fort, 


who builds, 


an original; firit cauſe, or firſt principle. 
tain or ſpring, © Barren deſart, fountainlejs 
and dry.“ Milt. 5 EY 985 


FOU/NTFUL, Adj. full of ſprings, 

ſpelt Fur, from feower, Sax, ] two taken 

twice, Or twice two, DE 1 
FOU/RFOLD, Adj. fe erfeald, Sax.] a 

thing repeated four times. 

FOU/RSCORE, Adj. {of four and ſcare 


FOULFACED, Adj. hawing a dirty or ill- 
ſhaped countenance, = V 


cally, tor eighty 
f perſon's age. 
Ft 4 


years, when applied to 4 


FOUNDER, S. a builder; one who erects 


| FOU/NDERY, S. [ fonderie, Fr. a place 


rived from the Saxon] @ dropt child 3. a chili | 


Sax. fons, Lat, fontgine, Fr.] a place where the 
waters of a river firſt break out of the earth; 
a {mail baſon of ſpringing water; a jet, ora 
baſon which has an artificial ſpout of water; 


FQU/NTAINLESS, Adj. without a loun- ; 


FOUR, Adj. [pronounced fore, formerly 


the number eighty. Sometimes uſed elip i- 


FQU'R. 
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| . vſed for ſhooting birds. | | 


 Twiftly, and preying upon fowls and ſmall ani- 


8 weather; to make a perſon drunk or fuddled. 


Arithmetic, a part of an integer or whole 


with the word f between them. 


TFraction or broken number. 


relſome. 


violence. 


To FRA'CFEURE, V. A. to break a bone. 


y.! 


FRA 


FOU'RSQUARE, Adj. having four ſides 
and angles; perfectly ſquare. | 
_ FOU'RTEEN, Adj. | feowvertyne, Sax. 
Furtan, Run. fixortan, III.] four and ten, og, 
twice ſeven. | | | | 
 FOURTEE'NTH,, Adj. | feotwerteo: ha, 
Sox. Forutyu, 1! the fourth in rank or order 
after the tenth, | | 

FOU/RTH, Adj. [ ferrtha, Sax. ] the fir: 
in order after the third. | | 

FOU'RTHLY, Adv. in the fourth place. 
FOWL, S. | fuſe, Seot. fuge!, Sax. fuglds, 
Goth. fug!, Dan. and Iſl. ve, Belg. woge!, 
Teut.] « winged animal; a bird, In con. 


verſation, applied to the larger ſort of birds. | 


to diſtinguiſh them from the ſmaller, which 
are called bi:ds 3 but in books the teim 1: 
spplied to all the feathered race, 
birds for food or game. ES | 
FOWLER, S. | figetere, Sax.] a perſon 
who purſues or ſhoots birds. 
FOW/LING.- PIECE, S. a light, ſmall gun, 
FOX, S. [ Sax. and III. vos, vaſch, Belg. 
Fuchs, Ten. a four- footed animal of the dog 
Kind; with a large buſhy-tail, ſharp ears, ot 


a rank or ſtrong ſmell, remarkable for its ar- 


tifices, eſpecially when purſued, running very 
mals, Figuratively, a ſly, cunning, or artful 
CCC 92 
To FOX, V. A. to cheat, or trick, In 
Brewing, te give liquor a ſtrong diſagreeable 
taſte, generally applieè to the effects of hot 


FOX CASE, S. a fox's ſkin, 


FO'X-Gi.OVES, S. the name of a plant. | 


© FRACTION, S. [Fr. frafio, Lat.] the 
act of breaking, or violating any obligation, 
br treaty 3 a rent in a piece of cloth, &c. In 


— 


number. A compound fraction may be more or 
leſs than an integer, or whole thing, and it 
always expreſſed by two or more quantities 


FRA'CTIONAL, Adj. belonging to a 
FRANCTIOUS, Adj. [ Lat.] peeviſh ; quar- 


FRAC/TIOUSNESS, S. peeviſhneſs, or a 
diſpoſition of mind which renders a perſon 
uneaſy at. tries. | | 
. FRA/CTURE, S. [ fra&ura, Lat.] a diſſo- 
tuition, or breaking of the parts of a ſolid thing 
from each other, In Surgery, the breaking 
or ſeparation of a bone by ſome accidental 


_ FRA/GILE, Adi. [Fr. fragilis, Lat.] brit. 
tle, or eafly broken. Figuratively, weak ; 
nncertain ; eaſily geſtroyed, ** Fragile arms.“ 
Par, Reg. , £ I | : 


broken or imperfet piece, or part. 


mentary, rubbiln this world is.“ Donne. ' Nat 


To FOWL, V. A. [ fugelan, Sax. ] to ſhoot} 
to decay, applied to the texture of bodies, Li- 


| FRAILTY, S. [ Frailties, plural] weak. 


a ſtory or lye.““ 


| who compoſes or makes a thing conſiſting of 


| make it 31 deg. of longitude, namely, from 


n 
FRA'GMENT, S, [ fragmentum, l. 4 


FRA'CGMENTARY, aj, 


g com poſed 
tragments, or broken pieces. b of 


* What frag- 


much in ule. 

FRA/GRANCE, or FRA-CRANMCV. 8. 
Fragrantia, Lat.] ſweetneſs of ſmell; ia 
N N or pleaſing odour. 3 

'GRANT, Adj. [ fra 
odorous; ſmelling ſack len rl 

FRA'GRANTLY, Adv. witha ſweet (, 

| J AT P mel], 

FRA1L, S. [ fragli, Ital.] a baſket mage 

of ruſhes; a ruſt. tor making baſkets, 
_ FRAIL, Adj. | fragilis, Lat.] weak; ea. 
a decaylug 3 ſubject to faults or foibles zea- 
lily deſtroyed; liable to error or to be ſeduced; 
weak of reſolution. 


FRA'ILNESS, S, weakneſs, or liableneſs 
ablenels to error, or fault applied to the mind. 


nels of reſolution; infirmity; liableneſs to 
decay; liable neſs to be deceived or io do amiſs; 
a fault proceeding from the weakneſs and in- 
firmity of our reaſon, and the condition of out 
— . 
FRAICHEUR, S. [Fr.] freſhneſs ; re- 
freſhing coolneſs. To taſte the fraicheur 
or the pure air.“ Dryd. 5 
To FRAME, V. A. [ fremman, Sax. ] to 
ſhape or form things ſo that they may match 
each other, or be eaſily put together; to te- 
gulate ; to adjuſt; to form to any rule; to 
compoſe by means of the imagination; to 
plan; to invent, in a bad ſenſe, * To frane 


FRAME, S. any thing formed of various 
parts or members; the ſupports of a chair; 
any thing made ſo as to incloſe, admit, or hold 
together ſomething elſe z order; regularity ; 
methodical diſpofition of parts. Still 4 
repairing, ever out of frame. Shak, Shape; 
contrivance; projection; ſcheme, or plan. 

FRA MER, S. a maker; a contriver; one 
various parts. De os <8 
_ FRA*'MPOLD, or FRAMPUL, Adi. pee · 
viſh 3 croſs-grained ; quarreiſome, * She 
leads a very frampold life with him.“ Shak, 
„The frampul man could not be pacified.” 
Hacket, cc 3 8 | 

FRANCE, S. Gallia in general, a large 
kingdom of Europe, very ad vantageouſlyſituat- 


owes its preſent name of France to the 
Franks, who came from Germany into Gaul, 
the latter fo called from the Galli or Celtæ, 
who in the fifth century poſſeſſed themſelves 
of this country from the Rhine to the mouth 
ot the Loire. France at preſent lies between 
lat. 43 and 51 deg, N. The Royal Academy 


FRAGULITY, S. eaſineſs of being bro- 


of being eabily deſttoyed. 


| ken,” Figuratively, weakneſs ; or the quality is, from Conquet, Which lies five degrees * 


the extremity of Britany near Uſhant, that 
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PRA 


if Lob, te Strasburgh in Alſace, which is} Auth, Toulcuſe, Narbonne, Arles, Ati in 


ent degrees E. of London. So tha 


* Sl or 170 leagues, i. e. 570 miles 
9 


- \oning HKtY miles to a degree of longitude 
and in þ162 
pritany to 
406 miles , 
eerably go01n 


om the Pyrenean mountains in Beſangon, and Cambray, beſides 109 b 
Dunkirk in the N. is eight degrees] their reſpectives ſuffragants, ſixteen heads of 


FRA 


Provence, Vienne in Dauphiny, Ambtunz 


iſhoprics, 


„religious ordets, with an infinite number of 
: [monks and nuns, &c, all of them together 


ith, from the uttermoſt point in conſtituting the moſt conſiderable of the three 
Strasburgh above- mention: d, about orders into which the French nation is di- 

but its breadth decreaſes conſi- vided; | 1275 8 | 
g from Breſt to the S. and N. On FRA! NCHISE, S. Fr.] exemption, or ex- 


N it is ſeparated from England by the cuſe from any burthenſome duty; a privilege, 
5 channel; on the N. E. it confines on | vr 1mmunyty ; a diſtrict, or the extent of ſu- 


the Span! 


h, now Auſtrian Netherlands; on riſdiction. Franchiſe Royale, in Law, a place 


be E. it is bounded by Germany, Switzer- where the king's writ runs not. 
Lg L. 


bnd, Savoy, and Piedmont, in Italy; from To FRA/NCHISE, V. A. to make or keep | 


the laſt of which it is ſeparated by the Alps ; free, 


'n the S. it has the Mediterannean ſea, and] FRA/NGIBLE, Adj. brittle ; eaſily broken. | 


"ſo the Pyrenein mountains, which divide} FRANE, Adj. [franc, Fr.] liberal; gene- 


* from Spain; and on the W. it is waſhed tous, oppoſed to niggardly. Open and free, 
' the Weſtern or Atlantic ocean, This is a oppoſed to rejerved, Without reſtraint or. 
nt country, through which run ſe- conditions. 5 4 85 „ 


very pleaſa 


ral fine rivers that render it very fruitful. | FRANK, 8. a place to feed hogs ba; 
he principe! of theſe, which are alſo navi-| 0 called from the profuſion of food; acaſe of 


z a ty, 


exe, are the Seine, the Loire, the Garon- a letter ſigned by a member of parliament. 


> and the Rhone, &c. It abounds in corn. To FRANK, V. N. to ſhut up in a ty, | 
fit, wine, oil, cattle, tame and wild fowl, In Commerce, to exempt letters from paying 


hemp, and flax. The ſea-coaſts yield abun- 


tnce of fiſh, and ſalt ſufficient for them and | parltament, who ſigns the ſuperſeription with 


poſtage, a privilege given every member of 


her netghbours, principally made at the iſle his own name. | | | 
of Rhe, Roch fort, and the coaſt of Saintonge, | FRA/NKINCENSE, 8, 2 dry reſinous, 
Hee ate likewiſe mines of lead, iron and|inflammable ſubſtance, in pieces or drops, of 


cpzer, and ſome of gold and ſilver; but theſe 


a pale yellowiſh or white colour, a ſtrong but 


kf are not worked. The principal commoes | not ottenſive ſmell, and a bitter, acrid, and 


"es which France exports are wine, brandy, 


wrought ſilks, druggets, and other ſtuffs; ſe- 
ral wrought goods, as gloves, Jaces of all 


kind, &c. The encient language of the FRA/NKNESS, 8. plaineſs openneſs or 5 
ingenuouſneſs of ſpeech, oppoſed to reſerve. 


Bails was the ſame with that of our ancient 
Brigns : The preſent language is voluble, 
and very much refined by the roy:1 Academy 
z14the modern French writers. The num- 
her of inhabitants in France was formerly 
reckoned at 19,000,000 : but being greatly 
liniziſhed thro' perſecution for religion, the 
niazes of war, Ec. it hardly riſes now to 
15,000,000, Their. manufactures are conſi- 
Cerable, and their foreign trade alſo, France 
ws dirided, not many ages ago, into twelve 
povinces, with a parliament to each, with- 
Out whoſe conſent no law for levying of mo- 
ney could paſs, till the ca:-linal Richlieu and 
Mazarin, ſucceſſors to each other in the mi- 
nifty, made the kings of France abſolute, 
Thereligion of this country publicly role - 
nted | fince the revocation of the edit of 
Nutz for the Calviniſis or Reformed; in 


els ievoted to the pope than other nations 


teclefaſtical government of Frange, it is di- 
* ino eighteen archbiſhopries; namely, 
ban primate of Gaul; Sens alſo ſtiles 
melf primate of the Gauls ; Paris, Rheims, 
Wen, Tours Bourges, Alby, Bourdeaux, 


1633] is the Roman Catholic: but they ſeem | 


e that communion, With regard to the | 


without conſtraigt or reſerve. 


FKA/NKLY, Ady. generoully ; freely; 


Liberality, or bounteouſneſs, applied to giving. 


free, and pleige, a bail or ſurety] a pledge or 
ſurety for a freeman. e 
FRA/NTIC, Adj, [corrupted from phren- 
tic, of ꝙpeynlix S., Gr.] mad; deprived of the 
uſe of underſtanding by madneſs. Figuratively 
— by an outrageous violence of paſ- 
nion. | | 


os 5 
FRA/NTICNESS, or FRA'NTICK NESS, 
S. madneſs. Figuratively, outragevuſneſs of 
paſhon, . 3535 


fraternus Lat.] brotherly ; pertaining to, or 
becoming, brothers. 5 . 


brothers. 5 5 
FRATE/RNITY, S. [ fraternite, Fr. fra- 
ternitas, Lat.] the ftate or quality of a bro- 


FRA'TRICIDE, S. Fr. fratricidium, 
Lat.] the murder of a brother, 


Lat.] 


reſinous taſte: uſed in medicine in diſorders 
fne and other linen, canvas, paper, ſalt, at the breaſt, and in diarrhæas, or dyſenteries, 


FRANK'PLEDGE, S. | trom franc, Fr. 


FRA'NTICLY, or FRANTICKLY, Adv. 
madly ; like one who has loſt the uſe of his 


FRA/TERNAL, Adj. [ fraternel, Fr. of 


FRATE/RNALLY, Adv, brotherly ; like 


ther ; a body of men united or incorporated; 


| FRAUD, 8. Hande, Fr. fraus fraudis, 
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| ___ Qoubly royal fraught.” Dry. 


8 thy unworthineſs.” Shak. 1 1 
FA, 8. a battle T broil 3 a fight 3 a ſtraint, dependance, reſerve, ſcruple, com. 


FRE 


Lat.] the practice of deceit in order to deprive | 
another of his property; the act of impoſing | v 
on a perſon by artful appearance; a ſtratagem. 
axtiſice, or trick. 

FRAU/DFUL, Adj, treacherous ; deceit- 
ſol ; trickiſh 3 ſubtle. He full of fraudful| 
artis. Dryd, IS | 


a king, or one exemoted by hi 
juriſdiction of the ws . 


n 


F R E 
FREE'BORN, Adj. born under a free gy. 


ernment, oppoled to a flave, 


FREE/-CHAPEL, S. a chapel foundeg by 


om the 
FREE/COST, S. freedom from er 


FREEDOM, S. an exemption ft on 


FR AU/DULENCE, or FRAU/DULENCY, very or reflraiat 5 independence: 3 
| ö 


S. | fraudulentia, Lat.] deceitfulnefs; prone- 
neſs to artifice and diſhoneſt practices. 
FRAU/DULENT, Adj. [ frauduleux, Fr. 
fraudulentus, Lat.] full of artifice; diſhoneſt; 
indirect; impoſing on by ſpecious and falſe 
pretences; treacherous. 0 | 
FRAU DULENTLV, Adv. in a deceitful, | 
trickiſh, and diſhoneſt manner. | 


L 


wherein a perſon has a power of acti 
boy ſes; ne e of a corporatio 
cnites, Faſe or facility, appli f 

action, or ſpeaking. ee . 


any thing to hinder a perſon in walking, 


a ſtate 
Ng as he 
u; tan. 


FREE-FQOTED, Adj. without fer 


ters, or 
FREE-HEARTED, Adj. liberal; gene. 


rous; giving money in large quantities 3 un. 


FRAUGHT, Participle of Fatz1GHT; full; conſtrained ; voluntary, 


loaded. A veſſel richly fraugbt. Shak. | 


FREE-HOLD, S. a free eftate Which 2 


FRAUGHT, S. a freight, or cargo. * A| man holdeth in fee, or fee-tail, or for term of 


To FRAUGHT, v. A. to freight, load, | 
or eroud. Thou fraught the court—with | 


To FRAY, v. A. [ efrayer, Fr.] to fright| 


or terriſy; to tub, or wear out by rubbing, | or vaſſal to another; a member of a commu. | 
| nity or corporation, entitled to, and enjoying 
its privileges, | 


 _ FREAK, [ fr ec, Sax, fugitive, whence 
fraclice, dangerous, and fracedenſie, a danger, | 
frech, Teut. favcy, petulant] a ſudden and 
whimſical change of place ; a whim, or a ca- 
pricious, trifling, and mad prank or act ion. 
FRE AKISHLVY, Adv. in a wanton, hu- | 
morous, capricious, or whimfical manner. 
- FREAKISHNESS, S. capriciouſneſs, or a 
madneſs or boyiſh wantonneſs of behaviour. 
FRE/CKLE, S. [ frtgne, Dan, fieckur, Il. 
Flecaed, old Eng. hence f'eckle, or freckic| a 


| ſpot raiſed in the ſkin by the het of the ſun's | ſp 


rays; any ſmall ſpot or diſcolouting, {| 
- FREC'KLED, A6j. having ſpots on the 
Kio, occaſioned by the heat of the fun ; ſpotted. 
FREE, Adj. | freah, frio, Sax. frii, Dan. 


eri, Belg, frey, Teut.] at liberty, under no 


conſtraipt, ſlavery, impriſonment, or neceſ- 
muy; open ; ingenuous; exprefling one's ſen- 
timents without reſerve; generous, or libe- 
ral; voluntary. His free offers,” Bac. 


 Guiltleſs 5 innocent. © Make mad the 


evilty, and appal the free.” Shak, Exempt, 


| _ uſed with from or of. Invetied with privi- | 


teges ; poli-fling any thing without vaſſalage; 
admitted to the privileges of a corporation. 
A freeman.” Shak, Without charge: 
hence a free- ſchool, i. e. a ſehvol where chil- 
uren are taught without expence or charge to 
their parents. „„ Rod Ys A 
To FREE, V. A, to ſet at liberty, or de- 
rer from ſlavery ; to exempt, _ 


plunderer. 5 | 3 
FREEBOO/TING, S. a robbery ; plun- 


ſorro w. TY 


ity, or liberality. E o 
| FREE'-SCHOOL, S. a ſchool wherein | 
children are taught without expence to their 
parents, or relations. See FREE, 


FREEBOO/T ER, S. a fobber, pillager, or ö 


lite. | 


F REE'HOLDER, S. one who has a free. 


hold | 


FREE'LY, Adv. at liberty; without r. 


ulſion or neceſſity 5 liberally, 
FREEMAN, S. one who is neither: ſlart 


FREE-MIx DED, Adj. having 2 mind 
not burthened with care, or depreſſed with 
FRE E/NEss, S. veid of conſtraiat, o in. 
pediment; openneſs of behaviour 5 genero- 


FREE'-SPOKEN, Acj. accuſtomed to 
ſpeak without reſer ee. 


any direction. | 1 
FREETHUVNEKER, S. a petſon who iö r 
biaſſed by any prejudice: a term too impro- 
perly allumed, and given only to thoſe pe- 
ſons who deny Revelation, or the Chriſtin! 
J 
FREE WILL, S. the power of direQing 
our own actions; voluntarineſs. 
FREE WN] OMAN. S. a woman born and 
livieg under a free government. 
To FREEZE, V. N. [ preter fro? ; fe 
If. pret. Haus, fryſan, Sax. vrieſer, Belge 
frieren, Teut. ] to grow hard by excels oi cold j 
to be of that degree of cold by which wa 
congeals. AQively, the participle is 
freke; to harden by cold; to chill by lois of 
power or motion, © 2 
To FREL'OHx, v. A. Ipreter Fabel 
part. fraught, but being uſed 35 an 47 
freighted is ſubſtituted for it; fracbten, 169 


, 


gering ; the act of pillaging. 


Alen, Belz. Tretter, Fr.] to put pes 


* ; i 


FREE'STONE, S. a kind of fione con- 
monly uſed in building, and ſo called, beczule 
it may be wrought or cut eaſily or ireely in 


Sweet 


treedg! 
FRI 
fireigh 
tation 
gulate 
of mir 
denn per 
protub. 
Ing cor 
lated, 


FRE | 
board a ſhip; to load as the burthen, 
cargo within 3 vellel. „ 
67 the CHT, S. any thing with which a 
1 the money paid for the carri- 
ip! . 


ed z 1 
zoe of goods in a ſhip or veſſel. | 
"FRENC 


H, Adj. [ franc, Fr. fran 
83 ance. 
longing en by the inhabitants of France. 
beg ENCHVS V, V. A. to inſect with 
10 Nunciation or airs of a Frenchman : 
4 5 uſed in a contemptuou: ſenſe, and in- 
Mig l e idea of affected ceremoniouſneſs, 
wa of politenels. 1 1 FE 
RENE TIC, Adj. [ frenetique, r.] See 
NETIC. 0 | 
Ev, 8. [$grver 16, Gr. ] madneſs 4 
te loſs of reoſon attended with .raving; any 
nent paſſion bordering on, and reſem- 
bling madgels. | | | 


TRE/QUENCE, S. 
_—_ crowd, or affembly. Seidom wed. 
e Fane bool age 


F 
EU ENCY, S. [Fr. frequentia, Lat.] 
the condition of a t 


eargo on 


co, Ital.) 


þ 


| 


vc ſaluted these? Fohnſon. 


.-* 
fru, Adj. [Fr. Frtpuent, Lat.] 
ten done, ſeen, occuring, or practiſing. 


frequento, Lat.] to viſit often; to be often in 

laces GK . 
REG ENTER, S. one who reſorts often 
to 2 place. . Ds 
FREU ENTLY, Adv. often; commonly. 
dukineſs. In Painting, a picture 
water colours on freſh plaiſter, | 
FRESH, Adj. [ fraiche, Fr.] cool; 
ſagnating, Not ſour, or vapid, applied to li- 
quors, , Lately or newly produced or made; 
not ſalt ; not faded ; vigorous ; ruddy of coun- 


painted with 


Sweet, oppoſed to ſtinking. | 
FRESH, S. water that is wi 
Where the quick freſbes are. Shak. 


breeze,” Pope, To free from its ſelts. 


a Tuddy countenance, 
 FRE'SHNESS, S. new 


Freedom from fatigue 
ted om from ſaltneis. 


protuberances or relief. 


to ferment. 


Uſed elliptically for the | 


„8. [Fr. frequentia, Lat.] 


hing often done or ſeen; 
z crouded aſſembly, © Who of ſuch a fre. 


To FREQU ENT, V. A. [ frequenter, F r. 


FRES/CO, S. [Ital.] coolneſs; ſhade ; | 
not | 


teiance, Briſk, applied to a gale of wind. 
thout ſalt, ] 


To FRE/SHEN, V. A. to recover a thing 
which is grown ftale 5 to cheriſh or revive, 
Neuterly, to blow ſtrongly. A freſbening 


FRESHLY, Adv. cooly ; newly; with 


neſs ; unabated vi- 
pour, Spirit, or briſknels, applied to liquors, 
j coolneſs ; ruddineſs; 


FRET, 8. [ fretum, Lat.] a frith, or 
freight of the ſea ; any fermentation or agi- 
talon of liquors. In Muſic, a ſtop to re- 
dolete the vibrations of the ſtrings, Anxiety! 
of mind; peeviſhneſs or commotion of the 
dem per. In Architecture, work riſing in 
In Heraldry, a bear- 


gM!— —y—ᷣ—„—e — ——.F — — 


„„ 
To FRET, V. A. to wear by rubbing a- 
gainſt; to move violently; to corrode or eat 


away; to form into raiſed work or relievo; to 
vex or make angry; lo be grie ved or uneaſy ; 


FRET'FUL, Adi. peeviſh. 
FRET/rULLY, Adv. in a peeviſh man- 


FRET/FULNESS, S. peeviſnneſs. 
FRET'TY, Adj. adorned with raiſed 
work. ' | 
_ FRIADILITY, S, [from friable, a capa- 
city of being reduced to powder. | 
FRUABLE, Adj. [Fr. friabilis, Lat. I 
eaſily crumbled, or reduced to powder. | 
FRI AR, ſa corruption of frere, Fr.] a 
brother of ſome regular order; a religious in 
the Roman Catholic countries. | | 
 FRVARLY, Aaqj. like a friar, 

FRVARY, S. a convent of friars, - 
FRIB/BLE, or FRIB/BLER, S. an etfemi- 
nate coxcomb. . „ | 
FRICASSE'E, S. a diſh conſiſting of meat 
cut into ſmall pieces and fried 
_ FRICATION, S. See FRICTION. 
FRIC/TION, S. [ #ri&io, Lat.] the a& 


| of rubving two things together; the reſiſt- 


ance cauſed in machines, by the rubbing of 
one part againſt another. „ 
FRIDAY, S. { frigedag, Sax. ſuppoſed ta 
be the Venusof the ancient Saxons] the ſixth 
day of the week, VVV 5 
| FRVEND,S. one whois joined to another 
in mutual benevolence and intimacy, oppoled 
to an e-’ 8 N . 
To FRIEND, V. A. to ſhew favour to- 
| wards a perſon or undertaking; to counten- 
ance, encourage, or ſupport. LI: 
FRIE'NDLESS, Adj. { ferendleaſe, Sax. ] 
having no friends; without hopes, aſſiſtance, 
or countenance, | 


| FRIE/NDLINESS, S. 


a diſpoſition towards 
friendſhip ; the exertion of benevolence, or 
performance of kind offices. ET 
FRIE'NDLY, Adj. kind; diſpoſed to do 
acts of Kindneſs and affetion ; having the 
temper and diſpoſition of a friend. 
FRIE'NDLY, Adv. in a kind, affectionate, 
and benevolent manner, Oo 
FRIENDgRIP, S. the ſtate of minds 
united together by mutual benevolence ; the 
higheſt degree of intimacy; favour or perſonal 
kindneſs. 3 | 3 | 
FRIEZE, S. [drap de frieze, Fr. frife, 
Span.] a coarſe warm cloth, made, perhaps, 
originally in Frieſland. In Architecture, a 
large flat member, which ſeparates the archi- 
tra ve from the cornice,  _ * 
FRI/GATE, S. [ fregate, Fr. fregata, 
Lal.] a ſmall man of war. ; 
To FRIGHT, V. A. | frightan, Sax. frye- 
ter, Dan.] to diſturb, ſhock, or daunt with 
fear; to raiſe approhenſions of danger in a 


lated, | 


is coniilling of fix bars, crotled and inter- 


perſons 3 


* 


FRIGHT, 
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ſturb with an apprehenſion of danger, 


danger. 


daunting with an apprehenſion of danger. 


neſs; or want of warmth ; dulneſs, or want, 


ferent, or unaffecting manner. 


want of affection. 


confiſting of threads, which are faſtened at 

one end by weaving, but hang down looſe at 

| the other. 

To FRINGE, V. A. to adorn with frin- 

kes; to unravel any woven ſtuff, ſo as to re- 
femble a fringe. 


ö deals in old things vamped up. 
* _FRIPPERY, S. | fripperie, Fr. fripperia,| 
al.] the place where old cloaths or other ſe- 
dreſſes; tattered rags, or other lumber. 

To FRISK, V. N. | frizzare, Ital. friſque, 
Fr.] to leap or ſkip about with nimblenels 3 
to dance in a wanton or gay manner, 


ga 


low word. 
5 baked or fried together with ſand. 
the ſea; a net. 
tany, the name of a plant, In Natural Hiſ- 
tory, the name of a moth, which. teeds on| 
the plant of the ſame name. , 


| 15 ſcream or ſcreaking of an inſect, applied to 


note or fritinancy thereof.“ Brown. 


Brent or ſmall piece; a cheeſecake or witz ⸗ 


5 R 

FRIGHT, S. a fudden emotion cauſed by 
an appreheglion of danger. 

To FRI'GHTEN, V. A. to ſhock or di- 


FRYGHTFUL, Adj. e fear ; excit- 


ing terror, 


FRIYGHTFULLY, & de: in ſich a man- 


ner as to diſturb with an apprehenſion of 
FRI/GHTFULNESS, 8. the quality of 


RVGID, Adj. | frigid:s, Lat.] cold, 
wanting zeal, or warmth of affection; dull; 


impotent. 
FRIGVDITY, 8. [ frigidizas, Lat.] cold- 


of the embelliſhments ot rhetoric, « or the 
warmth of imagination. 
FRI'GIDLY, Adv. in a cold, dull, Ingif- 


FRIGIDNESS, S. coidneſs ; dulnefs; 
FRIGORVFIC, Adj. U Eiger, ans Ads 


Lat. cauſing cold. | 
FRILL, S. a narrow bender of la cam- 


brick, or other linen, ſewed on the neck of a| 
_ woman's ſhift, or Gn the boſom and hits of 


the fleeves of a man's ſhirt. E 
FRINGE, S. [ frange, Fr.] an ornament 


FRIP*PERER, S. [ frippier, F r. Jone who 


cond-hand goods are ſold ; old cloaths ; caif 


FRISK, 8. a frolic 3 a fit of wanton 

ety, 

FR ISK/ER, 1 2 aw or frolickſome 

perſon ; one too gay to be conſtant or ſettled. 
FRISKVNESS, 8. vey 3 livelineſs : 1 a 

FRITT, S. among Chemiſts, athen or Galt 
FRITH, S. Hub, Brit. ] a ſtrcight of 


FRITIL'LARY, S. [ fricillair, Fr.] in Bo- 


FRITTIN ANC, S. ¶Hinnmio, 25 Lat. ] 
that of the cricket or graſshapper. V The 


FRUTTER, S. [ friture, Fe. } 8 ſroall 


FRO 
To FRIT/TER, V. A. 


{mall pieccs to be fried; 


pieces or fragments. 

| l N Adj. [ frivoles, Lat, fri. 
Voie nl 
3 4 - rifling 3 of no importance or mg. 


FRIVO/LOUSNESS, 8. 

importance. 3 _ 
To FRIZZLE, V. A. friſer, F 

hair in ſhort er [wall ing ;FrIn 2 
lamb's head, or the nap of krieze, « Win 
frize"d Hair.“ Par. Lo 0 
_ FRIZ'ZLER, 8. one 1 

ſhort curls. 5 why Mw 1 


FROCK, S. f e Fr.] 2 Cloſe and un. 


| 
z to break ; Into 00 FRO 


tany, ap 
and bros 
jeh lin 
"FRO 
marche, 
country 
pex! ad] 
FRO 
« Whe 
grounds 
| FRO 
that par 
dect) 

ing the 


trimmed coat for men; a cl { 
children. e - 
FROG, 8. [ fre, Faß, Teut.) a ſmall RO 
animal, with four feet, living both on land {reheat 
and in water. EY 
FROIS E; S. froiſſer, Fr. ] a pancake with «The 
bacon fried in it, | prform 
| FRO'LICK, Adj. [wrolieh, Bel 
g. frolich, uſe, 
Teut. of fob, Belg.] Joyful; 827 le 170 


levity or wanton wg 
FROYLICK, 8. 
ity. 

To FRO'LICK, V. N. to divert one's (elf 
with fallies of gaiety ; to play wild, wanton 
and merry pranks, | 
q FRO'LICKSOME, Adj, full of wil 
paiety, 

FRO'LICKSOMENESS, 8. wildnel of 
gaiety 3 wanton gaiety ; pranks, : 

FROM, Prep. [ from, Goth. Sax. and Set 
fra, Dan. 1] away; out of, noting place, | 
Separation, applied to abſence, diſtance, of 
deliverance. Since, applied to time, Con- 
trary, or foreign, applied to relation; © Fun 


fehler, 
Belp. / 


the we! 
of liqu 
ur Wh. 
FRO 
ed by ft 
FRO 
1nequal 
FRC 
froſt ; 
milf 
praiſe i 
FRC 
ing lik 


a fally of keiety and ley; 


pancake, or piece fried. Figuratively, a frag- 


the purpoſe.” Shak, Removal or motion, | FRI 
„Thrice from the ground ſhe leaped,” Dryd freezin 
It 1s frequently joined by an elliphs with ad. Wy ference 
verbs, as, from above, i. e. from the part] frafed | 
above; from below ; from bath; from be- beaded 
bind; from far; from height ; from auhere ; fri b 
from without, When joined to thence or whence, FR 
it is ſuperflueus. And it is ſometimes followed Din. 
by the ſubſequent prepoſitions with their pro- bubble: 
per caſes, viz. from emid}},beyord, forth, Maut, an em 
out of, under, and within, faldity 
FRONT, S. [pronounced front; front Fr. Jo! 
frons, frontis, Lat.] the forepart of the face, ot light a 
forghead. Figuratively, the face, countenance, 1 ing liq 
for look ; the part or place oppoſite to the faces whitiſh 
the forepart 3 3 the van of an army; the moſt} FR( 
conſpicuous part; the beginning. | or turf 
To FRONT, V. A. to oppoſe diretly, or i an 
face to face ; to ſtand oppoſite or over- -againſt BR 
any place or thing; to cover the forepart of a 1 ur 
building with any materials. « The heuf e The 
was fronted with ſtone.“ mene! to funf fear ba 
foremoſt, | Van, 
FRO/NTAL, [Fr] an ornament worn To 
on the forehead. In Architecture, a dall frunce 


pediment over a little door. FRON- | 


F R O 

ED Ad}. [ frons, Lat.] in Bo- 
e petal which grows broader 
. = and ſometimes terminates 1n'a 
20 10 | +, 
right * , 8. [ frontiere, Fr. the 
* 2 boundaries of a 


ſt 
pare by which it is ſeparated from the 
one. 2 | 3 

IER, Adj. bordering; ac)zcent, 

10 i ing ſeats inſult the frontier 


"nm Addi : : 
pos” ISPIEOE, 4 Froniſſplece. Fr.] 
t part of 2 building or other thing which 
9920 meets the eye; a cut or picture front- 
1 the title page of a book. 5 15 
brgoNTLkss, Adj. without bluſhes, 

ifhdence. 18 
ba LET, S. A bandage worn on the 
yk Adj. [ hervoren, Belg. ] frozen. 
«The parching alr—vurns frore, and cold 
nerforns the effect of fire. Par, Loſt, Not 


OST: 8. [fro}, Sax. Il. and Dan, of 
ſan, Sax, and frys, IN, to freeze, wroft, 
geg. frofig Teut. | an exceſſive cold ſtate of 
the weather whereby the motion and fluicity 
A liquors are ſuſpended 3 or that fare of the 
ir whereby fluids are converted into ice. 
FROSTBUUT TEN, Adj. nipped or wither- 
JT 
FRO'STED, Adj. laid on, or appearing in 
inequalities, like thoſe of hoar-f:oſt on plants, 
" FRONSTILY, Adv. after the manner of 
froſt; with exceſſive cold. Figuratively, with 
indifference or coldneſs of affection. Then 
praiſe it froſ:ily.” Ben. Jonſon. e 
FRO STIN ESS, S. the quality of appear - 
ing like froſt ; cold, or freezing cold. 

FROSTY, Adj. having the power of 
freezing z exceſſive cold. Figuratively, indif- 
fer:nce, or without warmth of affection. A 


fry head. Shak. „ 
FROTH, S. [ froe, Dan. and Swed. fraade, 
Den, of Fraer, Dan, to froth | the white 
bubbles raiſed on the top of fermenting liquor; 
a empty or ſenſeleſs diſplay of wit; wanting 
ſoldity, | | EE” 

To FROTH, V. N, to be covered with 
lght and whitiſh bubbles, applied to ferment- 
log liquor ; to make liquors appear with a 
whitiſh head or ſurface, „ 
FROTHILY, Adv. having a white head 


man empty, vain, and trifling manner. 
| FROTHY, AG, full of foam, or having 
Us ſurface covered with white bubbles ; ſoft, 


ſez bathing ſhould make them frothy.”” Bac. 
48, oftentatious, and empty. 15 


To FROUNCE, v. A. [perhaps from 


I fruit. 


er urface, applied to liquors. F iguratively, 


* Their bodies are ſo ſolid —you need not 


F R U 
face. © Not trick'd and frounced as ſhe way 
wont.“ Milton, | 

FROU/SY, Adj. [a cant word] dim; 
muſty ; of a naſty and diſagreeable ſcent, 
FRO/WARD, Adj. [ fromweard, S$ax.] 
peeviſh ; fretful ; croſs; ungovernable; not 
ealily pleaſed ; perverſe, 

FRO'WARD, Adv. peeviſhly; perverſely, 
FROWE'ER, S. a cleMfing tool. A frow- 
er of iron for cleaving of lath.“ Tuff. 

To FROWN, V. A. Hegner, or fronſer, 
Fr, according to Skinner] to expreſs diſplea- 
ſure by contractiag the forehead into wrin- 
kles; to look ſtern. | . 
FRO WN, S. a look wherein a perſon knits 
his eye-brows, and contracts his forehead into 
wrinkles, in token of diſpleaſure. 0 


FROW/NINGLY, Adv. See [FROWN] 


in a ftern manner; with a look of dilplea- 


ſure, | 
F. R. S. an abbreviature for Fellow of the 
Royal Society. *** | 5 
To FRUC TIF, V. A. [ fru#ifer, Fr.] 
to make fruitful ; to cauſe or enable to, pro- 
duce fruit. Neuterly, to Wear fruit 
FRUCTTFICATION, S. the act of cauſ- 
ing, or of bearing fruit; the act of taking 
away barrenneſs; the power of producing 


making fruitful ; enabling to produce, 
FRU/GAL, Adj. [Fr. 


thrifty ; ſparing; not ſpeading ia a prodigal 
manner; not laviſh ' _ | 
 FRUGA/LLY, Adv. in a ſparing or par- 
ſimonious manner, TY 5 


FRUGA'LITY, S, [ f'ugalits, Fr. frugali- 


tas, Lat. ] the virtue of keeping due bounds in 
| expences ; good huſpandry; parſimony,  _ 
FRUIT, S. [ fru#us, Lat.] the produce of 


a tree or plant which includes the ſeed, or that 
part of either which is eaten for food; a con- 


fred ſpirited rogue. Shak, Hoary ; grey=| ſequence of an effect. The fruit of the 
be ded ; reſembling froſt in colour. 'The| ſpirit,” Ex. v. 9. The offspring or young of 


an animal; an advantage gained by any un- 
dertaking. | | 


FRU/ITAGE, * N fruit, or various 
products of different vegetables. The trees 


—ambrohal fruitage bear. Par. Loft, 


trades in, or buys and ſells, fruit. I 
FRUVTERY, S. [#rviterie] a fruit Joſt, 

or place where fruit is kept, | 5 
FRUFTFUL, Adj. fertile; loaded with 

Bearing young, applied to beaſts. 


or quality of producing in abundance. 


the act of enjoying, or poſlefling z the plea» 
ſure given by actual poſſeſſion and uſe. 


fn] to ſtizzle, or curl the hair about the 


La 
% Fat 
»-# @® 


 FRUCTU/OUS, Adj. [ frofucux, Fr] 


frugalis, Lat.] - 


FRUITBEA/RER, S. in Gardening, 2 
tree which produces fruit, oppoſed to barren, 
FRU/ITERER, S. [ fruitier, Fr.] one who 


fruit. Bearing children, applied to women. 
FRU/ITFULNESS, S. fertility ; the act 


FRUFTION, S. [ fraitus, of fruor, Lat.] | 


| FRUIT- 
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FRUITLESS, Adi. barren. Figuratively, 
vain; productive of ny advantage. 


FRU4ITLESSLY, Adv. in an unprofitable | 


manner. | 
FRU/IT-TREE, S. a tree which bears, 
and is chiefly valued for its fruit. - 
FRU'MENTY,S. [ frumentum, Lat. corn] 
a food or -pottage made of wheat and raiſins 
boiled in milk. . | | 
To FRU'STRATE, v. A. [| fraftratus, 
Lat. fruftrer, Fr.] to defeat; to diſappoint ; 
to render an undertaking or defign of no ef- 
fet ; to make null or void. To fruſtrate 
the efficacy of it. Atterb. 
* FRU'STRATE, Part. [ frufratus, Lat.] 
vain ; ineffectual ; unprofitable 3 null; de- 
feated; void. F | 
FRUSTRATTION, S. diſappointment ; 
the at of rendering an undertaking of no 
effect; defeat. Smites their moiſt refined! 
policies with fruſtrations.” Scuth, Seldom 


| 


. 


© FRU/STOM, s. [Lat.] in Mathematics, 


a piece cut off from a regular figure. Fruſtum 
of a pyramid, or cone, is a part cut off, uſually, 
dy a plane parallel to the baſe, 
FR, S. | fray, Fr. fre, ot fraade, Dan.] 
the young fiſh juft produced. HER 
To FRY, V. A. | frire, Fr. Frigo, Lat.) to 
| eireſs meat in an iron or copper pan over a 
fire, Figuratively, to be troubled with excels 
of heat. 5 . g 
FRV, S. [from the verb] « diſh 
fin fried, or deſigned to be fried. 
To FUDDLE, V. A. [of uncertain etymo- 
logy] to intoxicate wi 
perſon drunk. 2 
_ FUGAY/CIOUSN 
. volatility ; or 
JJ;ö; El 
__ FUGA!CITY, S. [ fugax, Lat.] volatili- 
Ny; the act and quality ot.evaporating, flying 


of meat or 


. 
2 
- 


ae- 


Ess, S. | fugax, Lat.] 
the quality of evaporating and 


away, or fading; uncertainty ; inftability. - || 


FU'GITIVE, Adj. | fugitivus, Lat. fugi- 
tif, Fr.] one who runs from, or deſerts his 
ſtation or duty; one who runs away fro 
puniſhment, and ſhelters himſelf in anothe 


. Country, : | | | 5 1 
FU*GITIVENESS, S. volatility ; the 
quality of evaporating; inſtability 3 uncer- 


tainty. : | ” J 
FU/GUE, S. [Fr. from fuga, Lat. a flight] 

in Muſic, a flight, and is when the different 
parts of a compoſition follow each other, each 


re peating what the firſt had performed. Dou- 


ble fugue, is when two points move together in 

2 fugue; and counter fugue, when they move 
contrary, 

To FULFIL, v 


accomplith, anſwer, or confirm any praphecy, 


by performing what is foretold ; to anſwer any 
' Purpoſe or defign ; to perform exactiy; to 


anſwer or gratify any defire by compliance. 
 FULFRAU/GHT, Aj. fully or plenti- 


th hquors; to make a 


| minent eyes. 


A. for ful! and fill] to 


FLY 
To marke the ful fraug bt 
du'd with fome tuſpicion 
FU'LGENT, Adj, 
dazzling ; exceſh 


FU'LGOR, or FU/LGOUR . 
Lat.] a dazzling brightneſs, es [fu 
tellectual fulgor.“ More, e 
FULVGIFNOUS, Adj, T fulig 
nuſe, Fr, fidiginoſus, Lat.) ſooty 
FU'LIMART, S. [of fe 
mart, Fr.] a kind of ſtink ipg ferret, « 
ficher, the fulimart, and the ferret,” 72 
FULL, Adj. [Sax, and "Teut. full, Ch 
fullur, 11, ] without any void ſpace not . 
pable of containing mae; abounding in he 
quaitty, whether good or bad. Plump or 1 | 
applied to fize, © A gentleman of full bog 0 
ben, Complete, or wanting bag, 
complete ik, Having every part of its furs: 
illuminated, applied to the mon. 
FULL, S. freedom from defect the bighet 
ſtate or degree. At full of tide,” Shak 
The whole, uſed with at.” This is the ney 
at fall.” Shak, The ſtate of being adle ty 
contain no more. . 
To FULL, V. A. [ full, Lat.] to cleans 
cloth from its oil and greaſe, © 
FU'LLAGE, S. the money paid for fulling 
cloth, 3 | | 
FULL-BLOWN, Adj. perſectiy blown, 
Stretched to iis utmoſt extent by wind, 
FULL-BOT”TOMED, Adj. having a large 
or broad bottom. „„ 
FUL*LER, S. one who cleanſes and dreſſes, 
FULL-EA/RED, Adi. having the heads 
full, ſwelling, or loaded with grains, 


FULL-EY/ED, Adj. having large and fi- 


ineux, ful. 
] {moky, q | 
l Sex. foul, and 


FULL-FED, Part, ſated; not able toeat 
any longer, „ | | 
FULL-LADEN, Part, laden with ſomuch, 
that it cannot bear any more. 
FU/LLIN G- MILLS. a mill wherein clotki 
is cleanſed from its greaſe and oil, when fit 
taken from the loom. 
FULL-SPREAD, Adj. ſpread to its utinet 
—_—_ | — 
FULLY Ade. without any empty ſpacy 
defect, or lack; completely, 
FUL'MEN ANT, Part. [Fr. of futnin:my 
' Lat. Jthunderingzmaking a noiſe hke :hunder 
To FULMIN A/TE, v. N. Fr. fulniratus 
Lat, of fulmino, Lat, fulminer, Ft.] to o. 
der; to make a loud noiſe or exptoſion füt 
thunder. Figuratively, to denounce threatens 
inzs, or iſſue out eceleſiaſtical cenſutes. 
FULMIN A/TION, 8. [Fr. Am 
Lat.] the act of thundering; the act of & 
nounting threats br cenſure. 
FU/LMINATORY, Adj. [from ſun" 
tus, Lat.] thundering 3 denouncing totes 
and cenſures. 


fully ſtored; opulent; no ways defective, 


— ng or — — ͤ—¾ 


FUL/NESS, S. the flate of benz ncpu 


1 FUR 
e: the ſtate of abounding in Rock, or capital; that by which any expenet 
completeneſs; perfedion; ſree- is ſuppotted; the public ſecurity given thoſe 


from geſect; repletion ; plenty; er a who lend money to the ſtate; a ſtock or bank 


gate of 2 Adi. [from full, Sax, foul,] FUNDA/MENT, S. [ funtlamentum, Lat. 
e * Reales applied of that part of the body 4 Which 2 hee. 
| lj ne fight, taſte, or ſmell. 'Tend- fits, | | 3 

e j diſgraceivl ; odious. Ful. FUNDAMENTAL, Adj. Tf undaments - 
ng (0 1 it be to ſtay behind. Orway. _ lis, Lat.] ſerving for the foundation; that 

＋ 1/SOMELY, Adv. nauſeoully ; rankly ; on which the firſt is built ; effemial ; im- 

N | | portant, 
obſcene!y- 


rL,/SOMENESS, S. vauſeouſneſs; ob- FUNDA*MENTAL, S. a leading, tffen- 

Iitial, or neceſſary propofition, 
0 l/ bo, 8. a fiſh dried in ſmoke, } FUND&/MENTALLY, Adv. eſſentially; 
FUMBLE, V. N. [ formeln, Belg] origin ig.. obs 

rempt any thing in an awkward orclumſy} FU'NERAL, S. [ funerailles, Fr. of fu- 
(01 . nus, faneris, Lat.] the proceſſion made in 


„ BLER, 8. 600 who does a thing a Kk carrying a corpſe to the grave; the interment 
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dy. _ Ne A OY or putting a dead perſon into the grave; b 
U BLIN CLV, Adv. in an awkward 5 ceremony uſed at putting a perſon into | | 
8 fee 7 bl 
EMT, S. { fum#e, Fr. fumus, Lat.] ſmoak,| FU*'NERAL, Adi. [ fumreus, Lat. J uſed = 
pour, or any volatile ſubſtance; an exhala- at the burial of the dead; ſuiting a burial. 4470 


EE 


don; any thing unſubſtantial; an idle con- Dark or diſmal, applied to colour. 


„ 3 chimeta; 2 vain imagination. FUNGO/SITY, 8. [of fangus, Lat. | 4 

6 fk, V. N. e. Lat.] ſpongineſs; poroſity. ler Jang, | J . 1 } 

to ſmoke. © The golden altar fum d. Par. FUN'GOUS, Ad}. [ fungus, Lat. ex- N 

a , To raiſe or paſs over in vapours. Fi- creſcent; ſpongy 3 porous; wanting firm- this 
guratively, to be in a rage. Actively, to neſs. : 5 1 = 4 

8 ſmoke, or dry in ſmoke, apdied To curing of F UN GUS, 8. [Lat.] a mufhbroom - any l ö | 1 
6 or fleſh, To perfume or ſcent by calling !excreſcence growing on trees. In Surgery, 1 

„ odours into the fire. * She fum'd the tem- an excreſcence of fleſh growing on the lips of 1 
| ples with od'rous flame. Dryd. Uſed with | wounds, . 1 Vita 
ze away, to diſperſe in ſmoke or vapours, "10 FUNK, 8. fa low word, funke, Dan. em- 1 18 
heat will fume away moſt of the ſcent.” bers] a ſtrong, rank or offenſive ſmell ; an 115 

* Mortim, Ns EN bptteafroe or ſuffocating ſmoke. = "0 
| FUME/TTE, S. [Fr.] in Cookery, the FUN/NEL, S. [infundibu/zm, Lat. whence 1 
| , IS fundible, fundle, funnel] an inverted hollow 4 
. « A haunch of veniſon made her ſweat, cone with a pipe taſtened to it, through which i 


« Unleſs it had the right fumette. Savift. | iquers are poured into veſſels with narrow 
FU'MED, Adj. | fumidus, Lat.] ſmoky ; months; the ſhafts of a chimney ; any 
rporous, © A groſs and fumed exhalation.“ pipe or paſſage of communication.“ Two 
Ro © Plarge funnels——tq let in light and air.” 
To FUUMIGATE, V. A. [from fumus; | Addiſfe 3 
Lat, ſmoke, fu miger, Fr.] to ſmoke, ſcent, FUR, S. [ fourrure, Fr, fur, Arm.] ſkin 
or perfume by vapours; to cleanſe from con- "with ſoft hair; the ſoft hair of beaſts ; the 
tagion by ſmoking. | iſediments of liquors, adhering to the veſſels in 

FUMIGA'TION, S. [Fr. fumigatio, Lat.] | which they were comained. SIT 
ſcent raiſed by fire; the act of {moking any To FUR, V. A, to line or cover with 
affected part in medicated fumes, _ {{kins that have ſoft hair; to cover with fe 

FU'MINGLY, Adv. angrily : ina rage, |diments, or with the parts of a fluid which 
_ FU'MITER, or FUMITORY, S. a plant: [is become thick by evaporation. | 
ſpelt likewiſe, and more properly, fumatory, | FURA/CIOUS, Ag). furax, Furacis,Lat.] 

FUMOUS, or FUMY, Adj. | fameaux, [thievith ; inclined to fleal, | ON 
Fr.] producing fumes, ſmoke, or va-| FURA'CITY, S. [ farax, furacis, Lat.] 
pours, 1 Es an inclination or diſpoſition to theft. 

FUN, S. ſport ; frolickſome mirth; wag-} FUR/BELOW, S. [of fur and below, fal- 
yi merriment, . I bala, Fr.] an ornament of ruffled or plaited 

FUNCTION, S. | fonction, Fr. Functio, filk, linen, ſtuffs, Sc. ſewed on womens 
Lat.] diſcharge or performance; an employ- garments. 1 N 
ment, office, or trade; a ſingle act of any} To FUR'BELOW, V. A. to adorn with - 
office ; power; faculty; the office of any\ſtripes or borders of fur, ſilk, linen, Oe. 
puticular part of the body. | I ſewed on its plaits, - * 


FUND, s. [ ford, Fr. funda, Lat, a bag}| To FUR'BISH, V. A. [ ourbeir, Fr. fir- 
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who poliſhes or burniſhes any metal ſo as to 


„ 
hire, Ital.] to burniſh, poliſh, or make any 
metal bright. 

FUR'BISHER, S. [ feurbiſjeur, Fr.] one 


make it bright, 


_ FURIQUS, Adj. [ furieux, Fr. furirſus, 
Lat.] mad, or deprived of the right uſe 
of reaſon ; raging ; violently tranſported by 
on. . | 
FU'RIOUSLY, Adv. madly ; violeatly ; 
with vehemence and outrage. | 
FU*RIOQUSNESS, S. fierceneſs of nature; 
violence of attack ; raging. 
To FURL, V. A. [| frifſer, Fr.] to draw 
up, and bind any ſail cloth to the yard. 
FUR'LONG, S. {| furlang, or furlung, 
Sax. ffyriing, Belg. ] a meaſure containing 220 
yards, or one eighth of a mile. 
FUR/LOUGH, S. [wverloef, Belg.] a per- 


miſſion given by a ſuperior officer to an in- 


ferior, or a common foldier, to be abſent for 


_ a ſtated time. 


FUR/NACE, S. [ furnus, Lat.] a place 


built like an open, in which coals or wood are 
burnt; ſometimes applied to the veſſel of 
iron or copper in which ores, metals, Fc. are 
To FURNISH, V. A. [| fourrir, Fr.] to 


ſupply with what it wanting; to give for uſe; 


to adorn ; to embelliſh, 


 FUR'NISHER, S. one who ſupplies or fits 


out. 


_ FUR/NITURE, S, T feurnitore,'Fr.] any 


goods, neceſſaries, or materials proper to ren- 


der a houſe, place, or thing convenient; an 


appendage; equipage; 
ornament. 


embelliſhment, or 


FUR/RIER, 8. one who buys or ſells 


 FUR/ROW, S. [ furb, Sax. fur, Dan. 
: furch, Teut. were, or worre, Belg. ] a ſmall 


trench made by the plough for the reception 


of ſeeds ; a narrow channel made in a field 
for conveying water to dry, or for the draining 
_ watery land; any long trench or hollow; 


the marks or hollows made in the face by 


_ age 3 a wrinkle, 


To FUR/ROW, v. A. to plough into long 
and narrow channels or hollows ; to move by 


cutting, like a plough- ſhare. 


FURRY, Adj. [from fur] govered with 


or dreſſed in fur; conſiſting of fur; cover- 


5 _ FURTHER, Adj. beyond, or greater than 
dais 8 | | | 


ed with the ſediments of any liquor. 


To FUR/THER, v. A. [ fortbrian, Sax.) 


| FY 
more than what has 
beſides, 
FURY, S. Furie ; x 
of reaſon ; AR rg Lat.] loſ 
FURZE, S. [ firs, Sax. 2 plane biz 
grows wild on heaths and upland cow. > | 
generally uſ-d for fuel, or makin GR | 
To FUSE _ ; overgrown with fire 
O i „V. A. | fulum. ſus; 
Lat.] to melt, or act Emp of f; vn, 
FUSEE, S. [ fuſea, Pr.] the c 
ſpindle round which the chain of 2 to ky 
watch is wound. In a Bomb, 3 Pol ps 
or tap filled with wild fire, by eich ki 
whole powder or compoſition in the ſu 1 15 
fire. A track of a buck, N 
p ot a DUCK, A firelock 
mall neat muſket, N e 
FU'SIBLE, Adj. ca TY | 
or liquified by fire! | Ki 5 Ha 
_ FUSIBVLITY, S. a capacity of be; 
melted, or becoming liquid bh TE . 1 
FUSYLIER, S. [pronounced Faflker] 
ſoldier armed with a ſmall muſket. © 1 
FUSION, S. [e, Lat.] the ad af 
melting; the ſtate of being melted or turne; 
we bn 5 P v 
| TIAN, S. | futgine, Fr, of f 
100 a = of cloth mad sf a 116 
n Criticiſm, a high ſwelling an id file; 
3 » 2 high | Iling and turgid ſie; | 
FUS“ TIC, S. a wood uſed for dying. 
FUSITINESS, S. ftink ; the ſcent of: 
5 
_ FUS/TY, Adj. ſtinking; mouldy; ſmel. 
ling like a mouldy caſk, 
_ FU*TILE, Adj. [Fr. of futilis, Lat.] tak-Y 
ing much; trifling; worthleſs ; of go weight 
OP Og £9 
 FUTVLITY, S. I. Futte, Fr.] the ful 
of talking too much; triflingnels ; want of 
weight; want of ſolidity. 25 
FUT”TOCKS, S. | corrupted from fot 
books] in Ship-building, the lower or ypper! 
timbers that give breadth and bearing to a 
ſhip, and hold it together, _ 
FU'TURE, Adj. futr, Fr otras, La. 
that which ſhall be; that which has never] 
exiſted, but is approaching. | 
FU/TURE, S. time to come; that which 
may happen hereafter, In Grzmmar, atenle 
by which we exprels a ching neither preſent of 
paſt, but one which 1s to come, - 
FUTU/RITY, S. time or events which 
may come aſter a certain period of time; tis 
Rate of being to happen after a certain time. 
To FUZZ, V. NH. from the ſound] to fig} 


been ſaid or alleg 


* 


n furze, 


to promote, countenance, or encourage. | [out with a hiſſing noiſe in ſmall particles, like 

FUR"'THERANCE, S. the act of pro- water from a cock half turned. 2 
moting, countenancing, or adyancing any| FUZZ BALL, S. a kind of fyngey - 
undertaking or deſign, + | when touched or preſſed, burſts and (che 

FUR'THERER, S. a promoter; one whojduſt. | a 
contributes to adyance the progreſs of an un-“ FY InterjeR, a word uſed jo expres 0 
_ FURTHERMORE, Ady, martorer; ths 24-5 


MLL Call, or valuable buſineſs. 


GAD 


The ſeventh letter of the Engliſh al- 
puhabet, and the fifth conſonant. Its 
9 form is borrowed from that of the 
ho likewiſe formed it from the 

N af the Greeks, as may be eaſily per- 
110 from conſulting the manuſcripts 1n 
7511 vage, and by conſidering the form 
14 Sechs and Saxon capitals. The let- 
: G is of the mute kind, and cannot be 
90 Jed without a vowel 3 it has two ſounds, 
ng which is called hard, becauſe formed 
Aj hard preſſure of the tongue againſt the 
1 zums; this ſound it retains before a, 
„ % 35 gat, gods gull, glaſs, graſs, The 
older ſound, Which is termed ſott, reſembles 
the ſound of the J, and is commonly, though 
"ot always, found before e or 7, as in gem and 
her. Before n, at the end of a word, it is 
"at ſounded, but ſerves only to lengthen the 
yovel, which comes before it, according to 
the French, ſrom whence theſe words are 
derived, as condign, malign, which are pro- 
nounced condine, mali ne. It is often ſilent be- 
fore b in the middle of words, as in migbt, 
which is ſounded mite. This ſeems to have 
dern derived to us from the Saxons, who, as 


Dr, Hickes informs us, pronounced it in the| 


beginning, middle, and ending of words, like 
2 8 in gate, which ſome ruſties ſtill pro- 
nounce hate; in deg, which we pronounce 
40, and ſzg!, which we pronounce ſail. 

To GA/BBLE, V. N. [ gabbare, Ital. gab- 
baren, Belg. ] to make an inarticulate noiſe ; 
to prate loudly without ſenſe or meaning, 

GA/BBLE, S. an unintelligible noiſe; 
loud talk, without ſenſe or meaning. | 
GA/BBLER, S. a prater, or talkative per- 
% Rok ; 
GA/BEL, S. gabelle, Fr. gabello, Ital. 
paſe!, Sax. a tribute] among the French, a 
duty or tax upon ſalt; any tax, or exciſe. 
* The gabels of Naples are very high on oil, 
il vine, and tobacco.” Adi. 

G&/BION, S. [Fr. ] a wicker baſket filled 
with ezrth, ſerving as a defence from the 
enemy's fire; uſed in batteries to ſcreen the 
Oo LE 

GA /BLE, S. | gaval, Brit, gable, Fr.] 
the ſloping roof of a building. The gable- 
ei, in building, is the upright triangular 


end of a houſe from the eaves to the top of 
the roof, | 535 


| CAD, 8. [gad, Sax. gaddur, It. a large 
club] a wedge, or ingot of fteel. © Flem- 


*1h feel is brought — ſome in bars, and | 


" ome in pads.” Moxon. | 

10 GAD, V. N. [gadaw, Brit. to for- 
ke, chadzac, Pol. cboditi, Ruſſ. and Boh. 
to tandle about without ar.y ſettled purpoſe, 
bel, S. one who rambles about, 
b Loe Much abroad, without any call or 
ulneſs. | 9 85 


A1 


roving manner. | 
GADY/FLY, S. [ſuppoſed by Skinner to be 


derived from gad, Sax, a goad an fly, Sex.] 
a troubleſome, args tinging AP, called like- 
wiſe a breeſe and gad. bre. 

G AF, S. a harpoon, or large hook. Ainſ- 


toorth. 


GAF'FER, 8. ſgefæ der, Sax. a father in- 


GA'DDINGLY, Adv. in a rambling or 


law] a word of reſpect formerly; but now 


made uſe of only as a term of familiarity to 
an old country fellow. 


GAF/FELS, S. ſgafelucas, Sax, ſpears] 


artificial ſpurs, of ſtecl or filver, put on a 
cock's legs, in the room of his natural ones, 
when he is to fight. | | 


To GAG, V. N. [gaghel, Belg. the pa- 


late, geag, Sax. the Jaws, . gagan, Run. a 
thief, they making uſe of theſe means to 
prevent a diſcovery} to force ſomething in tos 


the mouth that may keep the jaws diſtended, 
and hinder a perſon from ſpeaking, _ 


GAG S. ſomething put into the mouth, 


which binders a perſon from ſpeakinz, 


ſecurity ; a pledge. 


GAGE S. [Fr. ] ſomething given asa 


wager; to give as a pledge or ſecurity ; to 


the laſt ſenſe more 
which ſee, 

To GAG/GLE, 
Belg.] to make a noiſe like a goole, or like 
one who is gageed, | r | 


joyous diſpoſition of mind. 
are proper for youth, uſed in the plural, Fi- 
nery, or ſplendid dreſs.  _ = | 


GAIN, S. [Fr.] profit or advantage flow- a 
ing as a conſsquence from any undertaking; 


Intereſt, Jucre, or mere lucrative and merce- 


17 views. e | 
To GAIN, V. A. [ gagner, Fr.] to obtain - 


profit or advantage; to receive for a thing a- 


bove what it coſt ; to attain, obtain, or ac- 
quire; to win; to draw over to any 1atereſt 
or party. Neutetly, to encruach ; to advance 


or come forward by degrees, Figuratively, 
uſed with en or «pon, to obtain an advantage 


over; to get ground. | | 
GAIN'ER, S. one who ſells for more 
than he buys; one who receives a profit or 
advantage. Ss | % ͤ ] ĩò k 
GAIN'FUL, Adj. that by which a per- 
fon may be enriched ; profitable; advanta- 


eos; lacrative z productive of money. 


 GAIN/FULLY, Adv. in a profitable or 


advantageous manner, 


 CAIN!/LESS, Adj. 


cing neither profit nor advantage. = 
GAIN/LESSNESS, 8. un profi ablensſs; 
walt of profit or advantaye. | | 


C4DDING, Part, rambling about with- | 


, Beccllicy or Htted ;urpolcs 


To GAGE, V. A. [gager, Fr.] to wa- 
ger; to give or place in truſt as part of a 


meaſure, or find the contents of a veſſel, In 
properly written gauge, 


v. N. [gapen, gagelen, : 


GAUVETY, S. a chearful, ſprightly, and 
Pleatures which 


unprofitable; produ- 


GAIN'/LY, Adv. handily ; dextraus and 
ready in performing a e 


33 
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GAL 


To GAIN'SAY, V. A. [from gain for 
againſt, and ſay ; geanſecgan, Sax.] to con 
tradict. Speeches which gainſay one an- 
other.“ To deny, or ſpeak againſt a thing. 
« impudence to gainſay what they did.“ Shak, 
GAINSAY'ER, S. an opponent ; adver- 
ſary ; or one who writes or ſpeaks againſt the 
opinions of another. | 
GAVRISH, Adj. gaudy ; ſhowy; fine, or 
bright. Hide me from day's gatriſþ eye. 
Milt. Exceflively gay, or flighty, applied to 
the mind. Makes the mind looſe and gai- 
riſh,”” South. | : 
' GAI'RISHNESS, S. finery, or flaunting | 
gaudineſs, applied to dreſs. Flighty, or ex- 
travagant joy or gajety.. Let your hope be 
Without vauity, or gairiſpneſs of ſpirit,” 
 Taybr. | 
e 
cr air of walking. 3 
GALAXY, S. [palaxis, Fr. yanatia, of 
yanat, Gr. milk] the milky way; or that 
part of the ſky which appears with a ſtream 
ol light, (uppoted by modern aſtronomers to 
be occaſioned by a profuſion of ſtars, _ 
__ GAL'BANUM, S. [Lat. and Sax. ] a ſab- 
Rance of a middle nature between a gum and 
a reſin, being inflammable like the latter, 
and ſoluble in water like the former, but will 
not diſſolve in oil, as pure refins do, 
_ GALE, S. [gabling, Teut. ſudden] a cur- 
rent of air; or a gentle blaſt of wind. 
SALEAS, or GALEASSE, S. [ galeaſſe, 
Fr.] a large low built veſſel, uſing both fails 
and oars, being the largeſt veſſel which is 
rowed. It may carry twenty guns, and has 
a ſtern capable of lodging a great number of 
| mvuſqueteers. | | 
GA/LEATED, Adj. [galeatus, Lat.] eo- 
vered with an helmet, or with ſomething re- 
ſembling an helmet. = 8 
G A!LIOT, S. | galliette, Fr.] a ſmall gal- 
| ley, or a brigaptine, built very flight, and fit 
for the chace, carrying one maſt, and two or 
tree paterrarces, It can both fail and row, 


| 


IT, S. [Scot. g 


ar, Belg.] the manner 


4 


[ 


and has from ten to twenty ſeats for the | 


rowers, with one man to each ar. 
GALL, S. [geala, Sax. galle, Belg, gall, 
Teut. and III. galde, Dan.] a yellow juice, 
fecreted from the blood in the glands of the 
liver, and lodged in a particular reſervoir, 
called the ga!l-bladder, Figuratively, any 
| thing extremely bitter. Rapcour, or maligni- 
ty, applied to the temper of the mind. A 
ſore or hurt, occaſioned by fretting or rub- 
bing off the ſkin. 


0 GALL), V. As 


[galer, Fr.] to hurt or 
make ore by rubbing off the ſkin, Figura- 
tively, to impair; or wear away, To vex; 
to fret; to teaze; to harraſs; to diſturb. 
GALLA'NT, Adj. [galant, Fr. galante, 


12 5 Ital.] gay; ſhowy, or magnificent, applied to 


dreſs. Brave, high-ſpirited ; courageous, ap- 


ing, ſometimes em 


b 


> 


on the outſide of the ſtern, t 


r 
GALLAINNT,. S. a oy jeh 
and courageous perſon ; f an 
a Woman in order to make h 
perſon who keeps company w 
or one who ftrives to debauc 
GAL'LANTLY, Ae 
ly manner, In a tho 
applied to dreſs, 
rageous manner, 

GAL/LANTRY, S. 
ſplendour ; grandeur 6 
bleneſs; courtſhip ; el 
dreſs to women 
GAL/LEON 
gation, Fr, 


y, arp 
Who couny 
er his vile; 
ith a proſtitute; 
0 h a woman, 

EV. In a gay or ſpriphe, 
Wy, or ſplendid — 
In a brave, noble, or cou. 


gallanterie, Fr.] 
finery; bravery ; ng. 
3 Elegant and refined 3. 
vicious love; amorouſneſ, 
„8. pronounced galloon, of 

| of | large ſhip with four or fy 
decks, Now applied to thoſe ſhips which th 
Spaniards employ in the commerce they ca F 
on between Mexico and „ 9 
GALLER 5 [ galler ie, Fr, gallen 
tk in a houſe how 


Ital.] a little iſſe or wa 

ſtairs, ſerving as a common paſſage to ſeye. 
ral rooms placed in a line or row; likewiſe z 
covered place in a houſe, 


much lo 
broad, uſually placed onger than | 


in the wings of a build. Þ 
. belliſhed with picturez 
and ferving to walk in; the ſeats in x pl; ; 
houſe above the boxes. In Fortification, | 
covered walk or paſſage made acroſs the ii, 
of a town befieged. In a ſhip, a balcony | 
on o Which there 
is a paſſage from the great cabin. 
' GALLEYTILE, S. a fine, ſhining, and 
light clay, of which gallipots are made. 
GAL'LEY, S. [plural, gallies; galea, Ital. 
galere, Fr.] a low-built veſſel going both with 
oars and fails, having two matts and tuo 
ſquare ſails. Figuratively, uſed to imply a 
ſtate of extreme miſery, alluding to the con- 
dition of the flaves by whom theſe veſſels are 
navigated, F N 
SALLET-SLAVE, S. a perſon con- 
demned to row in the gallies. 
 GAL'LICISM, S. [galliciſme, Fr. of gil. 
licus, Lat.] a manner of expreſſion peculiar 
to the French Language, - 


GALLIGA'SKINS, S. Ccagæ Gall ws 
conice, i, e. Gaſcoign hoſe] a large, open, or 
trunk hoſe ; a pair of breeches. My ga. 
ligaſkins that have long withſtood, Cc. 
Phillips, 5 3 
GALLIMA'TIA, S. [ gallimatias, Fr.] U 
dark perplexed diſcourſe; nonſenſe. 
GALLIMAU/FRY, S. [gatimaufree, Fr] 
a hoch poch, haſh, or ragout of ſeveral ſort 
of broken meat; any inconfiſtent and nils 
| culous medley. | 
 GAL/LIPOT, S. a pot made offday-lus 
ed, ſometimes painted, commonly uled i 
put medicines in, 188 
GALLON, S. [galo, or galls, low Lat.] 

a liquid meaſure, containing four quarts 
GALLO'ON, S. [galon, Fr.] a kind 
cloſe gold, filver, or hik lace. 


plied to the mind, 
eouitihip. 


Amorous, or inclined to 


To GAL/LOP, v. N. L galpr, Fl 


G A M 


- age (Of 
Move reaches and leaps. 


back bY p. S. [See the verb] the ſwifteſt 
1 : 4 a 2 0 performed by reaches 
nary | : 
and leaf, horſe that gallops, or 
TOPER, S. a horle Sallops, 
GAL/LO d by reaches and lesps: a per- 


| war | 
moves for r makes a horſe carry 


ſon who 1 aſt, 0 
640 é, V. A. to terrify; to 
male Mowar, 8. a horſe, not more than 
hk high, much uſed in the North, and 
3 8 is ſo called becauſe coming originally 
pn Galloway, a ſhire of Scotland, = 
1 ALLOWS, S. a frame of wood made in 
divers forms, or a beam laid over two ſup- 
arters, on which 3 are hanged; 2 
inting prels. | 1 EA 

Pr 1 OWS-FREE, Adj. ſa compound 
like that of ſcor-free] excuſed from being 
| hanged, © Let him be gailows- free, by wy 
conſent—and nothing ſuffer,” Dryd. EN 
GAULOW-TREE, S. the inſtrument or 
frame on which a perſon is hanged, © A 
dcot when from the gallow-tree let looſe,” 
De ADE, or GAMBA'DO, 8. | plural, | 
anbades 2nd gam adzes; gamba, Ital. a leg} 


girrups, to put the legs in, | 
40 % E, S. [perhaps from game] a 
perſon who draws in the unwary to game, in 
order to cheat them. 

To GAM/BOL,. V. N. [ gambiller, Fr.] to 
dance, ſkip, friſk, tumble, or play ſportive 

icks, | | | 
—CAMBOL, * ſkip, hop, leap, or-tym- 
ble for joy. F guratively, a frolic or wild 
prank, © Who did ever play his gambols,” 
Hudſon, | op gr Mg 
GAME, S, [gamene, Sax. gaman, If.] ſport 
of any kind. A jeſt, oppoſed to ſeriouſneſs, 
or earneſt, Js male game, to ridicule, A 
fingle match at play: advantage in play. 
Field ſports, applied to the chace of falconry. 
Animals purſued in the field. 5 
To GAME, V. N. [gamenian, Sax. ] to 
play at any ſport or diverſion; to play extra- 
yagantiy, or for great ſums of money. 

GAME-COCK, S. a cock of a peculiar 
ſpecies, bred for fighting 

GAME-KEEPER, S. a perſon who looks 
after game, JFC 
GAME'SOME,S. ſrolick ſome; merry; gay, 
CAME SOMENESS, S. ſportiveneſs wan- 
tonneſs. | 


meny, ſportive, or wanton manner, 
GAME/STER, S. one who is fond of play 
to excels, ot one who engages in play with a 


Cehgn to cheat; one who is engaged in play, 
or underſtands a game, © 7 


PRIGGTate loys of plays 


" ſort of leather boot fixed to a ſaddle, inſtead 


CAMESOMELY, Adv, in a pleaſant, 


GAMING, S. the act of geming ; an 


GAR 


wards very quick ; to move on horſe-} GAM/MER, S. a familiar word for an old 


country-=woman, 
GAMMON, S. [gambore, Ital. jambone, 
Fr.] the buttock or thigh of an hog ; the 
lower end of a flitch of bacon, | 
 GA'MUT)S. I gama, Ital.] a ſcsle by which 
we are taught to found the muſical notes. 
To GANCH, V. A. to drop from a high 


place upon hooks, a puniſhment practiſed in 
Turky. | 


ter fowl ; the male of the gooſe. 

GANG, S. a company or crew going toge- 
ther oa ſome exploit, uſed of a ſhip's crew; 
or a company of robbers, 33 

GANGL ION, fe, Gr, when two 
g's come together in Greek, and in the Go- 
thic, the firſt ſounds like u] in Surgery, a hard 


| moveable tumour, 


GAN'GRENE, S. [ gangræna, low 24 


in Surgery, a diforder in any fleſhy part o 


with ſome ſenſation of pain, and ſhare of na- 
tural heat, the fleſh it ſeizes turning black, 
and ſpreading itſelf o the adjacent parts. 

To GAN/GRENE, V. N [ cargrener, Fr.] 


to tend towards a mo tification. Adtively, to 


affect with a deadiſh corruption, attended 
with a ſtench, blackneſs, and tending towards 
a mortification, 2 | 8 


gangrene, 


GANG/WAY, S. in a ſhip, the ſeverel 


| ways or patlages from one part of it to au- 


other, 


[gant/et is only a corruption ot gantelope, from 
gant, all, and loapen, Belg, ] to run] a military 


naked to the waiſt, and obliged to run through 


ja lane of ſoldiers, with green ſwitches in 


their hands, when each giyes him a blow as 
he paſſes. Re | 


ot confinement for debtors or crimi nals. 
-GAOU-DELIVERY, S. pronounced jai/- 

delivery} a judicial proceſs, which either by 

puniſhment or pardon empties a priſon, | 


priſon, 


bre⸗ch, paſſage, avenue, open way, hole, in- 
terſtice, or interval. | | | 
To GaPE, V. N. to open the mouth wide; 
to yawn, Figuratively, to covet, cave, or 


mouth open. 


other perſon or thing, through ignorant ad- 
miration, $I 25 | 


bon, thus Fadgar is a hzp2y weaponry etbe gar. 
„ 5 | | - of 


GAN'DER, S. [gardra, Sax. a large wa- 


the body tending to a mortification, attended 


1 
ig 
14 
13 
. 


$4 
* 
1 
4 


GAN'GRENOUS, Adj. of the nature of 


GAN'TELOPE, or GANTILET, S, 


puniſhment, wherein the offender is ftripped 


 GAOL, 8. | {proncunced Jail, geol, Brit: 
ger-e, Fr, gbiiole, Belg. gaiola, Tal ] a place 


GAOL'ER, S. | geolier, Fr. ] a keeper of 3 


Ga, S. an opening in a broken fence: a 


defire earneſtly ; to open in holes or breaches; 
to behold with ignorant wonder, and with the 


GAP'tR, S, one who opens his mouth: 
one who fares, with his mouth open, at ans 


GAR, S.in Sax. and Run, fignifies a wea- 
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G AR 


or erbel, Sax. noble, and gar, gax. 2 weapon, 
implies a noble weapon. 

G ARB, S. [garbe, Fr. of garbo, Ital.] 
dreſs; a habit: the faſhion of a perſon's 
cloaths, or dreſs ; external appearance. 

GAR/BAGE, S. [parbeon,. Span.] the 
bowels, or that part of the inteſtines, which, 
in beaſts, 1s ſeparated-and thrown away; the 

entrails. 

TO GAR'BLE, v. A. le Ital.] 
to ſift: to ſeparate the good from the bad; 
to cleanſe from droſs, filth, dirt, or foreign 
mixtures. 

GAR/BLER, S. one who ſeparates one 
thing from another; one who picks out the 
dirt, filth, or foreign mixtures from any com- 

modity. 

GARD, S. [ garde, Fr.] wardhip; care; 
cuſtody; the charge of a perſon, Figuratively, 
an orphan or perſon left to the care of an- 
other ; a priſoner intruſted with a perſon. 

GAR'DEN, S. ſpgardd,. Brit. jardin, Fr. 
giardin, Ital.] a piece of ground incloſed and 
cultivated with extraordinary care, planted 
with herbs, flowers, or fruits. 

GAR'DENER, S. | garddæur, Brit, jardi- 
nier, Fr.] one that takes care of a garden. 

GAR DENING, S. the act of n 
or taking care of a garden. 

GARE, S. coarſe wool growing on the 
legs of ſheep, | | 
GAR'GARISM, S. [agygio pin, Gr.] a 
liquid medicine uſed to: waſh the mouth with. 

To GARGARTZE, V. A. to wath the 

mouth with a liquid medicine. TEN] 

GAR/GET, S. [garan, Sax. an ulcer] a 
diſtemper which appears in the head, maw, 
or hinder parts of cattle, | 
To GARGLE, V. A. [ gargouiller, Fr.] 
to waſh the throat with ſome liquor, without 
ſwallowing it. 


3 


cl 


t 


0 
= 


throat i is waſhed, without ſwallowing it, 
' GAR'GLION, S. in Surgery, an exſuda- 
tion or extravaſation of nervous Juice from a 
bruiſe, &c. which becomes a hard 1 immove- 
able tumour. 

_ GAR'*GOL, S. [gargen, Sax.] a i 

in hogs, ſhewing itfelf in their hanging down 
their head?, having moiſt eyes, ſtaggering, 
and loſs of appetite. 
GAR'LAND, S. [garland, Fr. ] a wreath 
made of flowers; and worn on the head; like- 
wiſe a milk-maid's pail dreſſed up with HOW 
ers, and adorned with plate, which 1s carried 
about the ſtreets in London, at the beginning 
of May, when they viſit and receive preſents 
of money from their cuſtomers. 
GARLIC, or GAR/LICK, S. in 2 Botany, | 

the alium, 


GAR LIY PEAR-TREE, S. a pear- tree, 


1 called from bearing a fruit which has a | 


ſtrong ſcent of garlic, 


 GAR/MENT, 8. [grarniment, old Fr.]. 


any thing Which is worn to cover the 


tively, to keep as in a ſtorehouſe. 


A beautiful "i Ka" 


low Lat.] a gem 70 a middle d 
held between the ſapphire and 


of flame colour, and the Syrian 
ſlight caſt of purple. 


Cookery, to embelliſh, ſet off, or trim 


[things placed by way of ornament on th; 
brim of a diſh; a fee or treat 
ſoner on his firſt entrance into 


thing added to a thin 


talkative ; prattling ; fond of talking, 
_ GAR'GLE,. S. a nquor with which the 


GC AS 
oaths ; dreſs, wy 
GAR/NER,S, Lorenier, Fr, 
place wherein any 


To GAR/NER, 


granaro, Ito] 
ſort of grain is kept, 


V. A to ſtore. Figurz.. 
cc Thers, 


** Where I have garnered up my heart,” * Shai, 


GAR'NET, [ garnato, III. granatuy, 


egree of harg. 
common 
3 the Bohemian is red, with a Md en 


red, with 2 


To GAR/NISH, V. A. [ garnir, Fr.] i 1R 


GARNISH, S. ornament ; 'embelliffmen; 


paid by a pri. 
a gaol, 
GAR'NISHMENT, S. an ornament, 


GAR'NITURE, S. furniture; or ſome. 
to make 1 
pleaſing to the eye. 8 88 
GA/ROUS, Adj. arum Lat . 
bling pickle made of {x f J TO 
GAR'RET, 8. [ garite, Fr. the tower of: 
citadel] a room on the higheſt floor of a hcule, 
GAR/RETTEER, S. one who lives in 
garret. 
GAR/RISON, 8. [ garriſon, Fr.] ſolelen 
placed in a fortified town or caſtle to defend 
it; a fortified place ſtored with ſoldiers, 
To GAR/RISON, V. A. to defend with 
ſoldiers, to ftore a place with ſoldiers for the | 
defence of it. 
GARRU'LITY, "8 Tear Lat. ] the 
vice of talking too much ; 1nability of keeh. 
ing a ſecret, 
GAR'RULOUS, Adj. [garrutus, Lat.] 
GAR /T ER, S. | gardus, Brit. Jartier, Fr] 
a ſtring with which the ſtockings are tied uy, | 
The mark of an order ot knights inſtituted 
by Edward III. in 1352, who wore a gatter 
on the left leg, ſet with precious ſtones, and 
embroidered with this motto, hont jon gi i mal 
. 
GAR*TER, S. ſometimes called, though 
improperly, garter principal king at arms, an 
officer who attends the knights of the garter 
at their aſſemblies. 
To GAR TER, V. A. to bind uf the 
ſtocking with a band or garter. | 
GASCONA/DE, S. [from Gaſcoign i in 
France, a province remarkable for boaſting| Þ 
a boaſt, or vaunt of ſomething improbable. 
To CaSO], V. N. to brag or 
boaſt, 
- To GASH, V. A. to cut deep, ſo as to caiſt 
a wide and gaping wound. | 
GASH, S. a deep and wide 
mark or ſcar left by a wound. 
To GASP, V. N, to open the mouth | 


plair 
duce 
Surg 
to we 
6. 
who 
07 tri 


wound ; the 


5 


wide; 


G AU 


N breath with difficulty.“ With 
Chon ſobs be gaſps away his breath.” 
Dryd, Figuratively, to long for; to be al- 
| expiring for want of; a vehement de- 
he ” Gaſped after libetty. Speer, No. 198, 
'Ga5P,'S. the act of opening the mouth 
ide for want of breath ; the convulſive 
e for breath in the agonies of death. 
GASTRIC, Adj. {from vag ng, Gr. the 
belly] belonging to, ot ſituated in, or on the 
„SsrROcXEMIUs, 8. in Anatomy, a 
name given to the two muſcles which com- 
Je the ſura, or calf of the leg: the one 
all externus, i. e. external, and the other 
inter nus, or internal. | 


belly, and gal, Gr. to lew} in Surgery, ap- 
plied to Genify that a wound of the belly is 
complicated with another of the inteſtines, 
GASTRO'TOMY), 8. [from yagne, and 
chι, Gr.] the Ceſarean Operation, or act of 
cutting the belly open. 1 5 
GAT, the preter of ge. | 
GATE, 5. gate, Sax. a large door of a 
city, caſtle, palace, Sc. a frame of timber. 
on hinges to top up, or cpen a paſſage into, 
incloſed grounds. Figuratively, a way, ave- 


long war. Knoles, 4 | 
CATE/WAY, S. a way or paſſage thro? 
| the gates of incloſed ground, 
To GATHER, [gatherian, Sax: gaderen, 
Belg. ] to collect or bring many things into 
one place; to pick up; to glean ; to crop Or 
pluck a vegetable from the tree or plant on 
which it grows, To gather together, to aſſem- 
ble; to heap up; or accumulate; to collect 
charitable contributions 3 to collect; or re- 
dce lo a nattower compaſs, ** Gathering 
nis owing robe.“ Pope. To gain, uſed 


r with ground, *© He gathers ground upon her,” 
d Dryi, To run cloth in very ſmall folds or 
al Plaits on a thread, in needlework. To de- 


duce; to collect Jogically, or by interence. In 
Surgery, to generate or breed matter, applied 
to wounds. „„ 5 | 
GA'THERER, S. one who collects; one 
vio gets in a crop of any vegetable, produce, 
or truit, 1 - 
GA/THERING, S. the att of collecting. 
\GAT/TEN-TREE, S. in Botany, a ſpe- 
| Clts of the cornelian cherry, | | 
GAUDE, S. {from gaude, Fr.] an orna- 
eit; auinket; any thing worn as a hen 
0e. © Bore all the goudes the lmple na- 
lives wear,” Dyyd. | e 
GAU/DERY, S. finery; a ſhowy dreſs ; 
oſtent2tiovs Juxmy of drels. „„ 
LAUDILY, Adv. in a ſhowy manner, 
SAU/DINESS, S. an appearance of ſplen- 


our without any teal value; Ofteniatious 
ſhowinels, e 


1 


nue, or introduction. Opening a gate to a 


A 


catch or draw breath; to expire, ſome ſplendid appearance and ſhowy colour, 


including generally the idea of ſomething of 
{mall value, | | | 

GAVE, the preter of give, from gafa, Run, 
a preſent. | | | 

GA*'VEL-KIND, S. [gafol, or gase, Sax, 
a tribute] in Law, a cuſtom whereby the 
lands of a father are, at his death, equally 
divided among his ſons, to the excluſion of 
the females, or thoſe of a brother are equally 
divided among brothers, if he dies without 
iſſue, | 

To GAUGE, V. A. [pronounced page, 
from jauge, Fr, s meaſuring rod] to find the 
contents of a veilel by means of a meaſuring, 
or gauging rod, Figuratively, to mcaſure or 


| | proportion the 6ze of one thing to another. 
GASTRO'RAPHY, . b I the 1 


GAUGE, S. [pronounced gage] a mea- 
ſure, or flandard by Which any thing is mea- 
ſured. LES 1 | 
GAU'GER, S. one who meaſures or finds 
now much is contained in a caſk or veſſel. 
 GAU/GING, S. [pronounced gaging ] 
the art of meaſuring, or computing how 


[much liquor is, or may be, contained in a 


caſc, &c, = 5 
GAUNT, Adj. [of gezvaniarn, Sax. to leſ- 
ſen] thin or meagre, applied to the ſtate or 
meaſure of the body. „ 5 
GAU'NTLY, Adv. in a ſlender, thin, or 
meagre manner. 85 | | 


Appropriated by tranſlators to the ceſtus, or 
boxing glove uſed in the Circenſian and 
Olympic games, ”= Op - 

GA'VOT,S. [gavorte, Fr. gavotta, Ital.] 


in common time, conliſting of two parts or 


the fiſt ftrain conſiſting of 4 or 8 bars, and 
the laſt of 8, 12, &c. bars. 


in Scotland, Ho | | | 
GAY, Adj. [Fr.] briſk, nimble, chearful, 
or meiry, fine, or ſhowy dreſs. Wo 

_ GAY, [John] born in 1688, at or near 
Barnſtaple in D-vonſhire 3 was educated at 
the free ſchool there, and deſcended of an 
ancient family, The family eftate being 
impaired, he was bred to trade, as a means 


not ſuiting his inclination, he procured a re- 


with Mr. Pope was perhaps no ſmail addi- 
tion to his fame, eſpecially as it was in itſeif 


a tacit proof of his abilities, an! gave riſe to 


SAUDY, Adj, ſtriking the fight with his Paſtorals, which put his merits in a light 


G83 OED | that 
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GAU/NTLET, S. [ gantelet, Fr, of gant, 
Fr, a glove] an iron glove uſed for defence, 
thrown down on the ground. in challenges. 


in Muſic; a ſhort, briſk, lively air, compoled | 


ſtrains, each of which is played over twice, 


GAUZE, or GAWZE, S. a kind of thin 
tranſparent ilk or linen. | „5 
GAWK, S. [ gear, Sax. geec, Trut.] a 
cuckow; a foolith fellow; uſed in both ſenſes 


of improving his fortune, and put apprentice 
to a ſilk mercer in London; but that ſtation 


leaſe from his apprenticeſhip on eaſy terms, 
and ſoon gave the public a proof of his ta- 
Jients in his rural Georgic, His friendſhip 
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CEE 
that attracted peneral notice, and univerſal 
applauſe, The encouragement which his 
piece of the Begger's Opera met with at it: 
fiſt exhibition, and its popularity to this 
very day, contributes no! a little to raile th: 

ide we muſt have of him in the character 
of a poet. The chief virtues he was remark 

able for, were honeſty and ſincerity. AS 5 
fabuliſt, few equalled, and none can ſurpals 
him; there is ſuch an eaſy elegance in al! 
his pieces of this kind, that he ſeems to hav- 
ſtolen the curioſa ſelicitas of Horace; in his 
Paſtorals he is juſtly called the ſon of Spenſer, 
is as natural, but not ſo rough, as Theocritus, 
and both in his language and ſentiments 
ſeems io give us a more perfect idea of paſ- 
toral poetry, than any definition can convey 
_ of it. As Swift ſays of him, he had the art 
of writing childiſh things without appear ing 
puerile, Even in his fables addrefled to a 
prince, he ſpares no foible which might cha- 
racterize a courtier; and if he recommends 
himſelf to princely favour, it is not ugder 


the character of a ſlave, but that of a man. 


It were to be wiſhed he had met with that en- 
couragement his merits deſerved, or at le:fi 
that he had learned the art of bearing a d11- 
appointment. He died in 1732. 
S AVYLVY Adv. merrily; chear 
or ſho v 79 . 
Toe QAZE, V. | 
_ eywdour, Gr.] to look ata thing with in- 
tentne(s or earnefineſs, including ſometimes 
the idea of novelty in the object, or admira 
tion in the perſon,  - . 5 
GAE, S. a fixed and earneft look, includ- 
ing the idra of wonder; the cbject of aſto- 
niſhment, dmirat on, or gazing, © Made 


fully; fine, 


of mine enemies the ſcorn and gaze,” II- 


LER, S. one who looks at a thing 
with great earneſtneſs and fixedne's. 
GA'ZEFUL, Adj. looking intently, 
_ GA'ZETTE, S. ſat preſent accented on 
the firſt, but formerly, and more properly, 
on the ſecond ſyllable; of gagetta, a Vene 
tian halfpenny, the prize of the news- paper 
Publiſhed at Venice} a paper of news, con- 
taining moſtly foreign articles, and publiſhed 
by authority. ey Toners 
__GA/ZETTEER, S. a writer or publiſher 
of news; a paper which contains artrcles of 
neus both foreign and domeſtic, 
GA/ZING-STOCK, S. an object of pub- 
lic notice, contempt, and adhorrence, 
8 Zz ON, S. [Fr. che e pronounced like 
that in Cone] in Fortification, pieces of freſh 
esrth covered with graſs, in the form of a 
wedge, about a foot long, and half a foot 
thick, uſed to line parapets, and the traverſes 
of galleries. „ 85 
GEE, I. terj. a word uſed by waggoners, or 
ether drivers, to make their horſes go faſter, 


[repetition or republicition of a word or ſen- 


ing to the Britannic catalogue, marked on the 


| 'orth their young in pairs, In the place 0 


| In Grammar, a name given to, ol 3 diftinch 


| they ſignify, or the termination of ide 40 


3 

SL ABLE, Adj. [from gelu, Lat. a frat! 

what May be thickened, or formed Into 2 bl 
Ys 


GELA'TINE, or GELA/TINOUs 
[ oelatus, Lat.] f » th 
(gelatur, tat.] formed into a gelly; Gif © 
To GELD, V. A. [preter 
ge/ded or gelt] to RB Ly or dert 
power of generation, Figuratively 
iſh, leflen, or deprive of any eſſen 
©* Gelding the oppoſed continent,” Shak, T 
cut out or deprive a book of any paſſage | 
is immodeſt, or liable to objeQion, « Gul | 
it 28 ſome places.“ Oryd. | 
8 ER, S. one who per: | 
ot caſtrating. | h 0g 
GEL/DER-ROSE, S. [perhaps 
from iis coming from Guelderland| 
a lpecies of the viburnum, ang 
the marſh elder, 
in a border, | 
GEL'DING, S. any animal that is cart. 
ed, but mgge particularly applied to horſe in 
that condition. 
GELiD, Adj. 
cold. 
Thom. „) PT: 
GELVDITY, S. extreme cold. 
GELU/LY, S. [gelatus, Lat, of gelu, Lat, 
gelfe, Fr. froſt] ary thick, viſcoue, or glue 
lubſtance, _ | „ ö 
GEL T, S. an animal that has been cal. | 


part, paſſ, 
ve of the 
to dimi. 
tial bart, 


ſo calle; | 
in Botany, | 


a variety of 
having flowers ſwelling ne | 


[ gelidus, Lat.] extremely | 
“The deep ooſe and gelid cavern,” | 


—— 5-5 | 8 
G ELT, preter, and part. paſſ. of gell. 
GEM, S. | gemma, Lt.] a jewel, or precious | 
One. : 
To GEM, V. A. [from the noun] to pro. 
duce, or put forth the firſt buds; to adorn l 
with jewels or buds. | _ 
GEMILLI'PAROUS, Adj. [from gene! } 
Lat, twins, and pario, Lat, to bring fort] 
bearing twins, $1 j 


GEMINA!/TION 


SF geminati, Lat. 2 


tence in order to encreaſe its force, “A ge- 
mination the preſent controverſy ſhews not to 
have been cauteleſs,” Boyle. f 

GEMINI, S. [Lat.] in Aſtronomy, the 
Twins, the third conſtellation or ſign in the] 
Zodiac, containing eighty-nine ſtars, accord. 


globes by the hicroglyphic of two kids, b*4 
cauſe' at this time the ſheep generally bring 


the Egyptian hiefoglyphic, the Greeks hac 
'\ubſtituted, without any propriety, the tvil 
brothers Caftor and Pollux. 7 1 

SEM ME O US, Adj. | gemmens, Lat.) tends 
ing to, or having the nature of gems: 1 

GEN/DER, S. ¶ gendre, Fr. genus, Lat, f 
ſort. One gender of herbs.“ Shak. A leg 


tion of nouns, according to the different 109 


GEESE, S. the plural of gooſe, 


4 


jective which is joined to them. 


GEN | 
* GENDER, V, A, [engendre, Fr.] to 
| ny to produce as A cauſe, Neuterly, to 
eget; 
. breed, | 
eV ALOGICAL, Adj. from | geneals- 
| ertaining to the deſcents of families; 
longing to the hiſtory of the ſucceſſors in 
e | | 
houſes. 


GENEA'LOGY, S. [of yivea, and e-, 
ſummary account of the ſeveral deicen- 
gree or family, a ſeries of ſuc- 
* progenitors 3 a pedigree. 
GER ABLE, Adj. [ genero, Lat.] that 
aich may be produced or begoiten, 
CENERAL, Adi. (Fr. generalis, Lat.] 
comprehending many ſpecies or individuals, 
oppoſed to ſpecial, or particular, Mot re- 
frained IN its ſignification, applied to words. 
Eitenſive, or 5 a great many, 
niverſal. | 
bg ERA, 8. the wholez the main, 
vithout infiſting on particulars; one who 
commands an army; a particular march or 
the drum. 5 N | 
be ER ALIS'SIMO, S. [Ital. generaliſſime, 
F.] a ſupreme commander in the field, 5 
GENERA'LITY, Adj. [generalite, Fr.] 
the quality of being general, or including ſe- 
vent ſpecies, oppoſed to particular, The main 


Gr.] 4 i 
gants in a pedi 


* 


body of men. . 
CENER ALLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner 
aception 3 commonly, or frequently. 
GENERANT, Adj. [gener ans, Lat.] the 
power, Cauſing, producing, or begetting. 
« The pererant, or active, principle.“ Ray, 
To GENERATE, V. A. ſgeneratus, of 
gerero, Lat.] to beget, to propagate z to caule 
at-proguces”- 5 | 
GENERA'TION, 5. [Fr.] the act of 
bezetting er producing 3 a family, race or 
ofspiing ; a ſingle ſucceſſion or gradation, in 
the ſcale of deſcent. ©* So generations in their 
courſe decay. Pope, 


#4 * By ſome of the antients a generation was 
oh fixedio an hundred years.“ Calmet. | 

hel  CENERATIVE, Adj. [ generatif, Fr] 
, : 


having the power of pro 
cing; prolific, | 

GENER A/TOR, S. the 
pets, cavies, or produces, _ 

GENERIC, or GENE/RICAL, Adj. [ge- 
werique, Fr, of genus, Lat.] that which com- 
pretends the genus, or diſtinguiſhes one ge- 
nus, but not one ſpecies, from another. 


pagation or produ- 


power which be- 


manner; with regard te the genus, | 1 

GENERO/SITY, S. [generoſite, Fr. gene- 
"yu, Lot, | the quality of giving money free- 
„5 of ovrilooking faults without cenſure, of 
pirconing crimes with good-nature, and con- 
l'ering the diſagreement of other perions 
epnions with charitable allowances. 1 
GENEROUS, Adj. [genereux, Fr, gene- 


body, bulk, or greater part of any number or | 


a3 to include all of the ſame ſpecies without | 


F iguratively, an age. | 


 GENERICALLY, Adv. in a generical | 


GEN 

GE/NESIS, S. [y:1eot;, Gr.] the firſt book 
of the Old Teſtament, ſo called by the Greeks, 
becauſe it contains the hiſtory of the pgenera- 
tion or production of all things. It compre- 
hends the account of the creation, the origin 
of all nations, the hiflory of the firſt patri- 
archs, takes in the ſpace of 2367 years, and 
was written by Moſes. The Jews are forbid- 
den to q the beyinning of this book, and 
that of *Ezekiel, till they are thirty years old, 

GENET, S. [ genet, Fr. gianetto, Ital.] a 
ſmall-ſized, well-proportioned, and ſwift Spa- 
niſh horſe. | | 4 1 | 

GENETHLYACAL, Adj. [ymilacx®s, 
Gr.] in Aſtrology, belonging to, or calculat- 
ed from, a perſon's birth or nativity. 

GENETHLIACS, S. | See Genetbliacal,] 
the ſcience of calculating nativities, 

GENEVA, S. ſa corruption of genevre, 
Fr. a juniper-berry] a ſpiritueus liquor di- 


ſtilled from juniper-berries. | 
GENIAL, Adj. [genialis, Lat.] that which 
contributes to propagation. © The genial bed.“ 
Par, Lo That which cheriſhes, ſupports 
life, or cauſes chearfulneſs. “ So much I 
find my genial ſpirits droop.”” Milt, Natural, 
or native. Natural incapacity, and genial 
in diſpoſition,” Browne, — | 
GE/NIALLY, Adv. geyly; chearfully, 
GENI'CULATED, Adj. [gericulatus, Lat.] 
in Botany, knotted, or jointed, _ = 
GE/NI1O, S. [Ital. of gexius, Lat.] a per- 
ſon of a particular turn of mind; the turn, 
diſpoſition, or caſt of mind. Some genios 
are not capable of pure affection.“ Tatler, 
No. 53, Ss C 
GENITALS, S. [not uſed in the ſingular, 
of genitalis, Lat.] the parts contributing to 
Rae TEETER on in” 
_ GE/NITING, S. [a corruption of janeton, 
Fr. fignifying Fane, tuppoſed to be fo called 
in honour of ſome lady of that name] an ear- 
ly apple gathered in une. 
GE/NITIVE, Adj. [genetif, Fr, genitivus, 
Lat.] in Grammar, one of the ſix caſes, by 
which property or poſſeſſion is chiefly implied. 
GENIUS, S. [Lat. genie, Fr.] a ſuppoſed 
protecting or ruling power of men, places, 
or things; a perſon endowed with faculties 
ſuperior to another; a perfection of under- 
ſtanding; a diſpoſition by which any perſon 
is by nature qualified or inclined to any par- 
ticular ſcience or employment; nature or 
diſpoſition, 


GENT E/EL, Adj. [ gentil, Fr.] polite, or 
elegant in behaviour or aderels ; graceful or 


elegant in mien. 


GENTE'ELY, Adv. according to the rules 
of polite breeding; elegantly ; zracefully ; 
handſomely, „„ 

GEN'TIAN, S. [gentian, Fr. gentiana, 
Lat.] in Botany, fellwort, It is ranged by 
Linnzus in the ſecond ſect. of his fifth claſs; 


n, Lat.] open of heart J Hocral, 1 


and by Tournefort in the third ſect. of his 
firſt claſs, | 3 


GE N 


EN TIA NELLA, S. a kind of blue co- 


| or ſeveral other common natures : 


hour | 

* GENTILE, S. [| gentilis, Lat.] one who 

worſhips idols, or f.lſe gods; a perſon of 

rank. Ladies and gentiles.“ Tuff, 
GENTILE-SSE, S. [Fr.] compleiſance; 

the ceremony ana addreſs of polite behaviour ; 


civility. © Her complaiſapce and gentileſſe. 
Hud | | ; 
GENTILISM, S. [gen'iliſme, Fr.] the 


worſhib of the heathens ; idalatry. 
GENTILUTIOUS, Adj. [ gentilitius, Lal.] 
belonging to, or charafterifhic of a particular 
nation. An unſavoury odour is gent ilitious 
unto the Jews,” Brown Hereditary ; entatles 
on a family. A gentilitioas diſpoſition ol 
body. Ar ub. | 5 
GENTVLITY, S. [gentilite, Fr.] goon 

extraction; dignity of birth; the clals o! 
thoſe who are well born. 

_ GEN'[LE, Adj. | gertilis, Lat.] of an 

ancient and good family; pronounced in con- 

verſation gerteel in this ſenſe. *© Our noble 
and gente youth.“ Milt. Mild; tame; not 
euaſily provoked, applied to the temper. Sooth- 
ing or pacifying. This ſenſe firſt geni/e 
muſic found.“ Davies. 3 
GEN”TLE, S. a perſon of a good family; 

a gentleman, * Gentles, methinks you frown.“ 
Sha. A kind of worm ſomewhat like a 
maggot, uſed for a bait in fiſhing,  _ 

_ GEN'TLEFOLK, S. perſons diſtinguiſhed, 
by their birth, from the vulgar. — 

_ GEN/TLEMAN, S. [of gentle, from gen- 
til, Fr. and man, thus we meet with gentil- 
bon:me, Fr. gentilbuomo, Ital. i. e. homo gent i- 
Is, Lat.] a perſon of a good family; one 
raiſed above the volgar; a perſon who, to a 
good birth, and affluent fortune, has joined 
the qualifications of polite addreſs, and a vir- 

tuous conduct, 27 | 8 
__ GEIVTLENESS, S. ſoftneſs, mildneſs ; 

iweetneis, 5 VVV 

 GEN/TLEWOMAN, S. 
birth, or one ſuperior to the vulgar, both in 

wealth and bebaviour. 3 
SEN/TLVY„, Adv. ſoftly; ſlowly ; kindly. 

GEN “TRV, S. [from gentle, whence gen- 
z7ery contracted to gertry] a rank of perſons 
between the nobility and the vulgar. — _ 

__ GE'NUFLEXION, S. [Fr. of genu, Lat. 

a knee, and feds, Lat. to bend] the act of 
 dending the knee; worthip, or adoration ex- 

preſſed by bending the knee © 

GE/NUINE, Adj. [genuinus, Lat.] pure, 
or without any ſpurious mixture; natural; 

true; real. N 55 LE 5 

GE/NUINELY, Adv, without adulterati- 
, oh: 

 GE'NUINENESS, S. freedom from any 
thing countetteit, or from any aculteration ; 
„ 1 „ 

GENUS, S. [Lat.] in Logic, a claſs of 
beings, or one common nature agreeing to 
and comprehending under it many ſpecics 


| cuſtoms, habits, and governments of naticns; 3 
che figures, magnitude, motion, and the“ 


a woman of 


| relating to geometry, 


G E O 


thus ani. 
b, and com. 
cles of men, 
Oglelans diſtin- 
Jubalternum. "i 
olage of ſeveral 


mal, is a genus, becauſe it agrees to 
prehends under it, the ſeveral ſpeci 
horſes, whales, lions, Sc. I. 
guiſh it into ſummum and 
f a ſyſtem or aſlem 
plants agreeing in ſome one or 
characters, in reſpe& to e 
by they are diſtinguiſhed from all oi 
planes wie 
GEO'CENTRIC, Ad 


j. [ geocentrique, F 
from yn, Gr. the earth, and nermg, Gr, i 


center] in Aſtronomy, having the lame ce 
ter witn the ea:th, | 
_ GEODZE'-IA, S. [ geodeſfie, Fr, y. 1911 
of yn, the earth, and Tait, Gr, to chice] 
that part of practical geometry, which Wande 
to meaſure ſurfaces, and ty 
of all line fipures. | 
GEODZ2E'TICAL, Adj. relating to the 
art of mraturinę land or ſurfaces, 5 
GEO CRAPHER, S. [£eographe, Fr. of 
n, the earth, aud yeapw, Gr. to deſcribe] 
one who can d-ſcribe the earth accorging tg 
the poſition of its ſeveral parts, and is filed 
both in making maps, the uſe of the globes, Y 
and the fituztion and extent of the-ſerend 3 
countries in the world. — 
GEOGRA/PHICAL, Adj. geocra: h. 
Ft.] belonging to 1 05 lers of ah 
_ GEOGRA'PHICALLY, Adv. in the 
manner, or according to the rules of geo- 3 


lis 


find the contents 


graphy. 5 
GE OGRAPHV, S. in a ſtrict ſenſe, the 
knowledge of the circles of the earthly globe, \ 
and the ſituation of the various countries on 

its ſurface, In a more extenſive ſenſe, it takes 

in a knowledge of the ſeas allo; and in its 
largeſt ſenſe, a knowledge of the various 


different ſtrata and product, of its ſoil ; the | 
various animals of different countries; their 
climates, ſeaſons, heat, weather, together 
with the art of laying their various appeat- 
ances down in maps, charts, f', |} 
_ GEO'LOGY, S. [from yn, the earthand JF 
Ne, Gr. a diſcourſe] the dottrine or know- I 
ledge of the nature and ſtate of the earth, AY 

GEO'MANCER, S. one who pretends to 
tell furvre events. 8 „ 5 4 
SITO MANTIC, Adj. belonging to geo- 
mancy, or formed by a geomancer. 4 

GEO'METER, S. [ gesmetre, Fr. yn, the 
earth, and peTeew, Gr. to meaſure} ove Ki- 
ed in the principles of geometry. 

GEO'METRAL, Adj. [ Fr.] pertaining of 

GEOMETRIC, or GEOMET/RICAL, E 
Adj. [ geemetrigue, Fr. H Gr.) - 3 
longing to, preſctibed, laid down by, 0 al. 
poſed according to the principles of geome ). 
GEO METRICALLV, Adv. accoid1vg ts 3 
the rules of geometry. : 


| GEQMETRUCIAN, S. See Gem, | 


GER 


GER 
| To CEOMETRIZE, V. N. [ye], the Rhine, Danube, Sc. where the air is al. 


erform or act according to the prin- |ſo very temperate ; but the northern parts 

Cr.) "I eometry. © Confined herſelf to] are cold, and conſequently leſs fruitful, The 
ciples ot 5 N ſeaſons are more conſtant and regular hete 
CEO MET RV, 8. geometrie, Fr. of yn, than in the countries which confine on, or 
arth, and HET, Or. meaſure} the art lie in the ocean, In thoſe provinces next 
the J ſuring the earth, or any diſtances | the ſea, and abounding with lakes and rivers, 
; 8 at preſent uſed for the ſcience of there is plenty of rain; in other parts are 
e extenfion, or magnitude, conſider- ſometimes conſiderable droughts. The N. 
4 Hrn and without any regard to wind from the Baltic and Sweden brings 
15 It is divided into ſpeculative and froſt and ſnow; the eaftern blaſts, coming 
gr" 1 over a vaſt continent from China and Japan, 
7. FORCE, S. [pronounced Forge, Geor-| bring dry unhealthy weather; but the 8. 
1, Lat.] the figure of St. George on horſe- W. wind, as with us, is the moſt frequent 
rack worn by the knights of the garter as and ſalubrious that blows in Germany. In 
5 1915 of their order. general, this country and Poland are like 
GEOR/GIC, S. [ georgique, Fr, of yn, the Great-Britain both in climate and ſoil, Be- 


. 


great men were not ſo exceſſively fond of fo- 
: er; and on the S, by Switzerland, the do-|reign luxury, particularly wines ; ſo that 
= ninions of the ſtate of Venice, and the Alps, | Germany exports leſs, and imports mote, 
= which divide it trom Italy. It lies between |than any other country perhaps in the world. 
o lv. 45 deg, 12 min. and 55 deg. N. and be- 


reteſt ſtrength next to the eagle. Bailey, 


exrth, and 27, Gr. work ſome part of the 
(cence of huſbandry put into a pleaſing. dre ſs, 
1nd fer off with all the beauties and embel- 
lihments of poett yr. : 

GER'FALCON, S. a bird of prey, in fize 
between a Vulture and a hawk, and of the 


CER/MAN, S. [germain, Fr. germanus, 
Lat ] a brother; one approaching to a bro- 
ther in nearneſs of blood; generally applied 
to the children of brothers and fiſters, who 
216 called couſins germans. | . 
CERMAN, Adj. | germanus, Lat.] related, 
& Thoſe that are german to him, though fitty 
times removed.'” Shak, | 

GERMA'NDER, S. [germandre, Fr. | in 
Botany, a plant, called in Latin, feucriam, 
fron K. Teucer, who was the firſt that 
brought it into uſe. _ oh) 
CER/ MANY, empire of, a very conſi- 
deravle country of vaſt extent, and the 
ſcene of mony great actions, whole affairs 
are interwoven With thoſe or every nation in 
Luroge, Germany is buunded on the W. 
by the dominions of France and the Low- 
Countries, from which it 1s ſeparated by the 
ryers Rhine, Moſelle, and Maeſe; on the 
L. by Poland and Hungary, including Bohe- 
mia; on the N. by Denmark and the Baltic 


tween long. 6 deg. and 19 deg. 45 min, be- 
ng from N. to S. that is, from Strahlſund 
in Pomerania, to the trontiers of Carniola 
ind Itria, 600 Enplith miles; and in breadth, 
from the own uf Spa in the W. to the con- 
fnes of Poland in the E. about 500. It is 
ſad to be three times and a half larger than 
England, a fitth bigger than France, and zs 
ge as Poland and Sweden. Germany is 
mo"ly level towards the N. and E. the ſoil 
lein a barren land, or marſhy. On the 
BY 5 mcumbered with the Alps; but in 
tne midland is an intermixture of hills and 
Gales, corn. fields 


metals and minerals, as iron, bitumen, ochre, 


| copper, tin, lead, and ſilver in ſome places, 
zJum, vitriol, quickſilver, ſalt, coal, Se. 
Though in ſome parts hilly, it is no where 
mountainous, except towards the S. and 8. 
W. where the Alps and ſome mountains in 
Alſace ferve as bulwarks againſt Italy, and 
France. The foreſts and waſtes yield plen- 


ty of wood for fuel and building, wild fowl, 
vaſt numbers of hogs, and the Ardenne fo- 
are full of common fruit-trees; and in the 
ſouthern provinces there is plenty of the 
ſelle, vaſt quantities are exported/' The very 
are in many places cultivated to the top, 


vineyards ; ſo that no country has ſo great a 
variety of every thing conducive to the com- 


ducts, and in greater perfection, were there 
due encouragement for huſbandry, and their 


Though the wines in many parts of Germa- 
the Rhine and Moſelle conſiſts principally 


in wood, corn, wine, and oil : but the traf- 


from us, conſiderable quantities of buttons, 
buckles, ſcifſars, and the like trinkets, 


gail , and meadow- grounds, eſ- 
july on the benks of its rivers, namely, 


with which Nuremburg and Augſburg for- 
merly ſupplied, not only Germany, but 
. | | like- 


ſides great plenty of corn, cattle, ſheep, wool, 
cloth, horſes, fiſh, &c. the earth affords alſo 
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all ſorts of venifon, Sc. They alſo feed 


reſt good mutton. The rivers and lakes 
abound in variety of good fiſh. The orchards 


more delicate fort, They have rich wines, 
[of which, particularly of Rheniſh and Mo- 


mountains of the Atps, on the German fide, 


and the, valleys abound with patures and 


forts of life; and would have ſtill more pro- 
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ny are tich enough, others are ſmall and 
ſharp : and where no wines are, they have 
excellent beer. The trade of the cities on 


fic of moſt of them have failed fince the ef-_ 
tabliſhment of the Dutch republic. The chief 
commodities which we have from them are 
linen, diaper, and damaſk, of which many 
thouſasd ells are imported every week by 
he way of Hamburgh, They have alſo 


. 

Neewiſe England, and moſt other countries. 
Our watches, though the Germans are lo 
tamous for clock- work, and once ſolely in 
pofleſſion of it, they prefer to their own. 
Several places of this country, that lay waſte, 
Formerly, are now improved by tillage, ma- 
nyfactures, and trade carried on by compa ' 
_ nies of French proteſtants, who have lettled” 
here finde the revocation of the edit of 
Nantz. Their rivers, particularly the Rhine, 
vield gold-duſt mixed with the ſand. The 
money of moſt nations in Europe is curren | 
here, and goes at a good value; the moſt 
common gold coin are Louis-d'ors and du-, 
cats. The rix-dellar, which is true ſterling, 
is equal to 48. 64. Engliſh; a German Ati: 
is equal to our half crown; a ſpecie crown 
anſwers to the Engliſh crown, but a crown 
current only to 3s. 6d, No country has 
ſuch a variety of coin, and that glipt and a- 
dulterated, as Germany; which is no ſmal! 
diſadvantage to trade, and very ſenſibly finks 
the value of land, Every circle in Germany 
| Has mines of vitriol and ſulphur, like coal- 

pits ; But theſe are ſeldom above twenty fa- 
thoms deep, and their copper mines ſeldom 
above forty, the produce of which may be 
about 200,000), two thirds of which are ex- 
ported unwrought. The tin mines here are 
reckoned the beſt in the world, and thoſe of 
| fron and lead, inferior only to the Swediſh, 
Their iron is much better than the Engliſh, 
and near moſt of their mines are forges for 
cating guns, @©c. at which the Germans are 
very expert, In Germany, and but ſeldom 
any where elſe, is found that ſort of earth 
called terra ſigillata, or lemnia, as being 
broeght from the ifle of Lemnos, It is a 
hard earth, with white, yellow, or red veins, 
ſaid to be an antidote againſt poiſons., In 
| Bavaria, Tyrol, Liege, Sc. are good marble- 
quarries, And forall kinds of precious ſtones, 
this country ſurpaſſes moſt others in Europe. 
A remarkable natural curioſity, peculiar to 
Germany, is the ſchiefferſtein,, a blackiſh 
glittering kind of ſtone, or ſelt, which melt- 

ed and brayed, yields copper and ſome filver. 
No country in Europe, perhaps in the whole 
world, has ſo many noble rivers; the prin- 
cipal of whith are the Danube, Rhine, Mo- 


[ 


ſelle, Maeſe, Elb, Oder, Weſer, Aller, Maine, 


and lan, Sc. by all which an immenſe trade 


might be carried on, were the induſtry of the 
inhabitants equal to their natural advantages, | 
With regard to ſalutary fountains and baths, 
there are not ſo many in all Europe as in 


Germany alone, there being no part of the 
country without them; ſa that there are rec- 


koned to be about 1000 ſprings of acid waters|g 


only; ſome hot, ſome cold, and others that 
are boch hot and cold at different times. 


but of the very cold there are not many. 
Theſe ſpring from their mountains and the 


which waters are imported 


O. 
the hot ſprings there are innumerable ſpecies; 


CER 


8 into Engl. 
alſo the medicinal waters at : Engings 


Baden, a... 
Chapelle, Se. ; The Germans claim N 
vention of printing; but this the D I 
conteſt with them | utch 


J this however was 
out in the year 1440. 


2unpowder is probably 
Barthold Schwartz: a che 
mixed with ſalt-petre and b 
cible, accidentally 
the hint. This happened about 1320 
ſome of our Enpliſh writers 175 
Roger Bacon of Oxford invented i 
dred years before. | They in general 
'owed to be excellent mechanics and ch 
yet among the latter have aroſe ſever 
tenders to the grand elixir or magiſte 
talfity of whoſe claims to that 
been often publickly detected: 
tormer, ſeveral projectors have 
be eg 19: out the perpetual 
that has been found to be an impoſiti I 
They have brought ee 3 1 
ſwords, locks,: and fire- arms, to a very = F 
perfection. The manufactures of tin-plates 1 
or that commonly called white-iron, they © 
have entirely monopolized. They 8 j 
ed good painters, engravers, enamellers, cha- I 
lers, or relievo-figure workers, and engineers, 
Their foreign trade they carry on by the ii q 
vers above-mentioned, and the Baltic, more 
particularly from Hamburgh, Lubeck, Bie- 
men, Stetin, Sc. and by land with Italy, 4 
Switzerland, France, and Holland. The © 
Germans in general are warlike, robuſ,, 3 
hardy, and brave, well-ſhaped, tall, and ſtur- 
dy; and both gentry and commonalty are 3 
very fond of the army, Their country i; | 
often the feat of war, as in 1762, the men c 
covering the face of it like legions of locuſts, } 
in the numerous bodies and combined ſtrength 3 
of the Empire, France, Auſtria, Sweden, Ruſ- 
ha, Sc. againſt the King of Pruſſia, and his 
allies of England, Hanover, Heſſe, Brunſwic, 
Sc. The clergy are generally good ſcholars, i 
ſolemn pre:chers, and ſolid writers, particu- 
laily in morality or diviniiy, though ſome- 
times too prolix; and they are affable to 
{trangers, ES cr io op Ol 
GERME, S. [Fr. germen, Lat.] a ſprout 
or ſhoot ; that part which grows and ſpreads. 
In Botany that part of a flower or plant which 
contains the ſeed. _ „ 
GER MEN, S. [ germen, Lat.] a young 
ſprout or ſhoot; a ſhooting or ſprouting leeds 
« All germens ſplit at once.“ Sat. 
To GER/MINATE. v. N. { germinatus i 
of germino, Lat.] to ſprout, bud, moot, o 
grow. | 
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R es. . . 


' GERMINA/TION, s. [Fr.] the at of 
ſhooting or ſprouting 3 growl. _ A 

GE/RUND, S. [ perundinm; Lit, gend 
Fr, ] in the Latin grammar, a verbal wy 4 
ending in di, do, and dum, of govern''s caletY 


b 


* 


eſt are thoſe at Pyrmont, great quantities of 


1: 1 iſh, we have no geruncs. 4 
like a verb, In Engliſh, we e 5874, 


geſtures; 
ks T 


6 HO 


G88T.AITION, s. [gefatio, 1e] the! 


ing the young in the womb. 
at of ESTVCULATE, V. N. ſgeſticulatas, 


0 


GIB 
CHO'/STLINESS, S. ſpiritualneſs; the 
quality relating to the ſpirit or to the ſoul. 
GHO/STLY, Adj. ſpiritual, or relating to 


of g ſielor, Lats geſticuler, Fr.] to make odd fthe jou], 


fo play antic tricks. : a 
PCULATION, 8. [ Fr, geſticulatio, 
Lat.] the throwing the atms and limbs about 
3 and antic poſtures; an odd poſture. 
"GESTURE, S. [gefle, Fr, geſtas, Lat.] 
the poſtures or attitudes expreflive of a per- 
ſon's ſentiments 3 any movement vr motion 
of the body. 


fe CF/STURE, V. N. to accompany 


one's delivery with action, attitude, or mo- 
tion of the body, © It N . orderly read, 
nor gefured as beſeemeth.“ Hooker, 5 

To GET, V. A. to procure, or acquire; 
to obtain by force or ſeizure 5 to attain by 
ſucceſs; to win; to poſſeis; to beget; to 
3 learn.“ Get by heart the more 
common and uſeful words.“ Watts. T get off, 


tn fell or diſpoſe of by ſome artifice or expe- | 


tient, To get in, to force or find a paſſage, 
ko become by any act what one was not be- 
fare. © Bathes and gets drunk.“ Dryd. To 
et off, to eſcape danger. To get over, to ſur- 
mcunt, or conquer; to extricate one's ſelf 
from any obſtacle or impediment which hin- 


gers from action, or involves the mind in per- 


plerity. To get up, to riſe from a ſeat, or a bed. 


CET “TER, S. one that procures or obtains 


one who begets. 
GET/TING, S. the 
Commerce, gain or profit. 5 
EWG AW, S. [gwaghato, Brit. to be 
empty, Gegaf, 0 a ſhowy, empty trifle; 
a bauble, or ſplendid play thing. 


GEW “GAW, Adj. ſplendidly trifling; 
though ſhowy and gaudy, yet of no value. 


CHAS/TFUL, Adj. [of ga, Sax. and fad, 


den.] dreary ; diſmal ; melancholy, 


 GHAST'LINESS, S. horror appearing 


_ GHAST'LY, Adj. like a ghoſt ; with hor- 
ror and dread painted on the countenance ; 
dreadful; horrible; ſhocking. e 
CHASTNESS, S. See phaſtilineſs.] “ Do 
jou percerve the ghaſtreſs of the eye.. Shak | 

GHEE/KIN, S. [gurcke, Teut, a cucum- 
ber] a pickled cucumber,” Skinner, 

GHOST. S. ga, Sax. a ſoul, ſpectre, 
or ſpirit. Ge, Belg. gryft, Teut.] the ſou) 
of man; a ſpi-it or ſpectre, ſeen after the. 
teeth of a berſon. When joined with holy, 
Imphes the third perſon of the Holy Tri- 
nity, otherwiſe rermed the Spirit, as this word 
likewiſe ſignifies, To give up the ghoſt, is to 
Ye; to gie or to yield our ſou] into the 
bands of him that gave it. | To: 
To GHOST, v. A. to appear to a 


perſon 


to gain; to earn by labour and 


act of obtaining. In 


on the countenance; diſmal paleneſs ; like a. MO f 
| e I.idicule joined with contempt. 


and Gr. of 35, the earth, and, 5e, Gr, 
to beget, being uſually called the ſons of the 


ſture; it is noted that the ideas of pride, 
| brutality, and wick*dnefs, are aſſociated with 


this word, both in our own language and that 
of ſcripture, 


GIANTESS, S. [of giant, and efſ?, a fe- 
minine termination from the Saxons] a woman 
ot more than natural height ; a woman taller 
than the reſt of her ſex aaturally are, 

GIANT LIKE, or GIANTLY, Adj. 


reſembling a giant in tallneſs; any thing of 


enormous bulk, or exceeding great, | 
To GIP/BER, V. N. {from jabber, ac- 
cording to Jehnſon] to ſpeak in an inarticulate 
or unintelligible manner, | 
GIB/BERISH, S. cant: 


the private lan- 


guage of rogues, gypſies, Fc. Words derived 


from no language, and having no meaning. 

GIB/BET, S. Fr. guibeta,] Ital. a gallows; 
or a croſs-poſt whereon malefactors are exe- 
cuted, or hung in chains; any perpendicular 
beams eroſſed at the top. 


Io GIB/BET, V. A. to hang or expoſe 
on a gibbet; to hang upon a beam, which 
croſſes another, ſtanding upright, — _ 
_ GIBBOYSITY, S. ſ[gibbsite, Fr.] the 


above the reſt of a ſurface ; a ptominence ; 
convextty, © 
water“ Ray. 


ſwelling or riſing above the other 
ſurface ; convex; riſing in knobs, 


To GIBE, V. N. [ gaber, old Fr.] to 
in a contemptuous manner; to deride ; to 
mock; to treat with ſcorn; to taunt. 

GIBE, S. a taunt; ſneer, or expreſſion of 
GIBER, S. a ſncerer; one who ridicules 
or ſneers at another, | | 
 GEBINGLY.- Adr, in 
ridiculing, or ſneering manner. 


GIANT, S. [geant, Fr. gigas, Sax. Lat. 


earth | a perſon of uncommon height of ſta- 


quality of riſing in a bump, or a protuberance, 
The gibbgſiy of the interjacent 


GIB/BOUS, S. [gibbeux, Fr. gibbus, Lat.] 
parts of a 


ſneer 


a contemptuous 


GIB'LET, S. [gibt, Sax. ] the off:l parts 
of a fewl, particularly thoſe of a duck or 
gooſe, which are cut off before they are 


roaſted, conſiſting of the head or neck, part 


of the wings, gizzard, heart, liver, and legs. 

GIBRALTAR, S. a famous ſea-port and 
fartreſs of Andaluſia, in Spain, at the mouth 
of the Streights of its name, lying between 


che Atlantic ocean, and the Mediterranean 


ſea, The Moors call it Gebel-Tarif that is, 
the mount of Tarif, a Moorith general, who 


about the eighth century landed here, with 
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| 
three African princes, in order to conquer þ 
Spain; from which its preſent name ſeems 
| compounded, It is the Calpe or Calpia of 
the antients, as being ſituated at the foot of 


the 


{ew —ͤ— 


Mfter death : to haunt, © Julius Cæſar— 
Who at 


P hilippi, the good Brutus ghoted.” 
hal. 0 | 3 
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almoſt inacceſſible that way. 


| Have drawn a fortified line, in order to pre 
vent the garriſon of Gibraltar from having 
any intercourſe with the country: yet they 


July, 1704, the confederate fleet of the Eng- 


for two days, obliged the matquis de Salines, 
| who was then the governo, to ſurrender. 
The Spaniards attempted its recovery that 
ſeme year, when it ſtood out a memorable 


CTB 
the famous mountain of that name, the 
weſtern boundary of the earth, or the place 
where Hercules put up one of his pillars, and 
fixteen mile N. of Avila or Ceuta, the other, 
on the oppoſite ſhore of Africa, The town 
of Gibraltar is neither Jarge nor beautiful ; 
yet on account of its fortifications is reckon- 
ed the key of Spain, and is furniſhed with 
the necefiary artillery for its defence. It is 
built upon a rock, in a peninſula, to which, 
on the land- ſide, is only a narrow paſſage be 
tween the rock and the ſea, but that walled 
and fortified both by art and nature, being 
there ſo incloſed by high ſteep hills, as to be 
It hath but 
two gates on tha! fide, and as many towards 
the ſex. Acroſs this Ifhmus the Spaniards 


r 


carry on a clandeſtine trade. Its harbour is 
formed by a bulwark properly fortified. In 


Jiſh and Dutch, under the command of Sir 
George Rooke, after bombarding the town 


fiege under the prince of Heſſe Darmſtadt, 


into a body corporate, t 


| Upon which occaſion about 4 or 500 of the 
enemy having in the night crept up the rock 


which covers the town, were driven down 


 avatled any thing, ceded it to Great- Britain 
dy the treaty of Utrecht in 1713. They a- 


it ſeveral months. At this time they at- 
tem pted to blow up the rock, but found it 
ümpracticable; and to- this day it continues 


time it has been more ſtrongly fortified, new 
_ works and improvements being. daily addes 
to it; ſo that the place is rendered 1mpreg- 
nable by any other means, than treachery! 


our fleet can ſupply it). Hence the Spaniards 
only become ridiculous in attempting it by 
formel fieges. Here are people of all nations, 
as Turks, Jews, and Maors. The garriſon 


_ either from England, or from Ceuta on the 
Barbary coaſt, The road of Gibraltar is 
neither fafe againſt an enemy nor ſtorms, 
and is not convenient for reficting of vellels, 


careening. The ſtreights are twenty-four 


Headlong next morning. The Spaniards 
finding that neither ſieges nor negotiations 


gain made an attempt in 1727; but were 
obliged to raiſe the ſiege, after lying before 


in the poſſeſſion of the Engliſh. Since that 


or ſurprize (for ſtarved it cannot be, whilſt 


is confined within very narrow hmits, the 
grpund of which produces hardly any thing; 
10 that all their proviſions are brought them 


though they may be laid on their ſides for 


miles long, and about fifteen broad; through 
which ſets a current from the Atlantic ocean 


GIL 
ſeveral notorious oppreſſions ha 


; bt. ve been com. 
mitted by our military governors of Ciel. 


tar, who uſed to exact, and d 
pleaſed, the parliament, he, . what they 


Hy after a narrow-;.* -- 
'pection into the affair, have erected 8 
un 


| he civil pos 
now lodged in its magiſtrates kene bein 


n a „It lies forty 
ele. Lot. gb 40. 21 ala. 2. 4 of 
a 30 deg. 21 min. N. lon 6 
13 min. W. nee 
| G1P* DILY, Adv, the appearance of 
external things turning round, thou h 
reſt, with a ſwimming in the head, Fivu. 
2 without ſteadineſs, or forethought ; 
. GID'DY, AY: eie Sax. 
wimming in the head, wh 1 
things, though at reſt, eee, 
changeable; inconſtant ; unſteady; heedleſs: 
elated too much with ſucceſs or praiſe 8 
GID/DY - BRAINED, Adj, catcleß: 
thoughtleſs ; raſh ; or undertaking a thing 
without weighing its conſequences TER 
GID'DY-HEADED, Adj. without thought 
caution, ſteadineſs, or conſtancy, CR 
GID*DY-PACED, Adj. moving like one 
that has a [wimming in the head; raſh; heed- 
leſs 3 thoughtleſs, © Of theſe ors briſk 
and giddy paced times.“ Shak, 
— GIFT, S. [Sax. giof, Il. gafa, Run.] 
fbmething beſtowed on another without price 
or exchange; the act of giving, When ap- 
plied to the Deity, an offering, or oblation. 
Any power, or peculiar talent and faculty, {o 
called becauſe given, or implanted in our 
nature, not acquired by art. He who has 
the gift of ridicule.” Spe, No. 291. 
G1r”TED, Adj. given, or beſtowed; not 
acquired by labour. With my heaven gificd A 
ſtrength.“ Milt. Endowed with extraordi- © 
nary powers. | FC 
GIG, 8. [kuge!, Teut. koghe!, Belg, a bell! 
a ſmall top made of horn, which is kept I 
ſpinning by whipping it with a thong, | 3 
GIG AN/TI:;, S. [ gigantis, genitive of 1 
gigas, Lat.] reſembling a giant; of an enor- i 
mous ſize. Figuratively, exceedingly wicked. 
To GIG/GLE, V. N. [the g is pro- 
nounced hard] to be inclined to laugh; ib 
laugh at trifles. TD | I 
 GIG/LER, S. [the g is pronounced hard! 
one who burſts into laughter at the leaſt 3 
trifle z one very much inclined to laughter. 
G16/LET, S. [geag!, Sax. geyl, Belz. gi 
let, Scot.] a wanton, laſcivious gil. © 10 
be the pillage of a grglet wench.“ Jha, = 
GVYGOT, S. [Fr. gigotto, Ital.] the hip 
joint. 0 1 
To GILD, V. A. ſpreter | gilded, or git] 4 
to walh over with liquid, or cover with le. I 
gold 3 to brighten. To g¹ over, nn 4 
mend a thing, or hide its defects by ſome _ 
ditional ornament. | 3 


] having a 


into the Mediterranean, and for the ſtem- 
ming of it, a briſk gale is required. Since 


GILDER, S. one who covers the ſur- 


| ; : in valued Bp 
a a dy with old; @ coin vat o 
1 8 * 27 ed ad, from 


GIN 


as (halling and fix pence to two ſhillings 
from ele Dan. geld, Teut. money. 

from pd, S. gold laid or ſtuck on any 
5 FD by way of ornament ; the act of co 
urface, “ | 


| 1a, Lat.] the apertures on each 
la, 1 of a fiſh, which they breathe 
3 inſtead of their mouths. The red 
t 


dag which hangs down from the beak of a 
oP 


wo fleſhy excreſcence under the chin of 
ſow 4 a liquid meaſure, containing the 
ou 


„ In Botany, the plant called ground- 
Penile te herein ground-1vy hath 
ent. FLOWER, S. [corrupted from 

il flowers ſo called from the month it blows 
in Botany, the diantbus, under which ge- 
5 are included pinks, Carnations, and the 
william. 5 5 
Pk [from gi/d] gold laid on any 
ſurtace. Figuratively, golden ſhew or ſplen- 
n.“ When thou waſt in thy gilt and 
derum. | 
mT, Pat of gilt ES 

GIM, Adj, [gim, Sax, a jewel, or pre- 
Gols tone] neat 3 ſpruce 3 well dreſſed; an 
dd word, which ſeems now reviving, 5 

GIM CRACK, or GIMCRANK, S. any 
machine more curious than uſeful, 

GIM/LET, S. a borer with a kind of worm 
or ſcrew at the end, 5 | 

IMMER, S. [See Gimmal] a movement; 
z part of a machine; machinery. The 
ginmers of the world hold together, Not 
0 much by geometry, as natural magic,” 


More, . 


t GiMP, S. a kind of ſrlk-twiſt. or open lace. 

4 N, S. [contracted from engine] a trap or 

' fure ; a pump worked by wheels; a diſtilled 
lqur drawn from juniper-berries, &c, con- 
trafted from Geneva. 


GIN/GER, S. [ gexgero, zenzero, gengifir, 
Sax, gengebro, or xen gero, Ital. gingembre, Fr. 
zirziber, Lat.] an aromatic root, of a yellow 
colour, a very hot and pungent taſte, uſed in 


the amonum, Fn, "op | 
GINGERBREAD, S. a kind of bread 
made of flour ſweetened with. treacie, and 
' Mixed with ginger and aromatic ſeeds, 
GIN/GERLY, Adv. [gingre, Sax. younger; 


nnced in years] in a ſo 
nd low manner, | ; 
GIVGERNESS, 8. caution, tenderneſs, 
0 lizhineſs in handling, for fear of hurting 
vr boiling + nicenels, _ 1 | 
CINGIVAL, Adj. [gingive, Lat. the 


uns] belonging to the gums. ** The ex- 
Ciuſiye 
&r, 


tt, tender, cautious, 


mpanion. 4% Each Fack with his gill,” Hen 
co 


| 


becauſe weaker than thoſe Who are more ad- 


appolle, elpecially the gingival. Hel- 


GIR 

To GIN'GLE, V. N. [formed from this 
ſound] to have a ſharp noiſe, applied to that 
made by ſeveral pieces of money ſhook toge- 
ther; to ſhake pieces of money or metal toge- 
ther, ſo as to make them ſound, 

GIN/GLE, S. the ſound made by ſeveral 
pieces of money or metal ſhook together; 
che ſound made by ſeveral words or periods 
ending with the ſame letters or ſyllables. 

GIN'NET, S. [z. e-, Gr.] a nag, a mule, 
or degenerated breed. From hence ſome derive 


but erroneouſly, a Spaniſh gennet, improperly 
written for giunet. | 


a hinge] in Anatomy, a kind of articulation, 


hinge 5 | | 
. GIPT|SY, S. [corrupted from Egyptian] a 
vagabond, of a natural particular dark com- 
plexion, who pretends to tell future events 


uſed to imply a perſon of a dark complexion 
or a woman of great craftineſs and cunning. 


To GIRD, v. A. [preter girded; or girtÞ. 


ton.“ Par. Reg. | | | 80 
IRD, S. a twitch, or pang, alluding to 
the pain or ſenſation cauſed by à girdle drawn 
tight on a fſadden.Conſcience by this means 
is freed from many fearful girds and twinges, 
which the atheiſt feels. Tuliorſ, | 


piece of timber on a floor; its ends are faſt- 
ened into the ſummers or breaſt- ſummers, 


and ſupport the joiſts, which are framed into 
N. ö 5 


an incloſute or eircumference. Within the 
girdle of theſe walls.“ Shak. 


a great circle ſurrounding the world I ke a 


|girdle, © Under the girdle of the world.“ Bac, 
wokery as a ſpice, by apothecaries as a medi- 


cine, In Botany, it is ſtiled by Linazus | ſurround as with a girdle, © The gentle babes 


girdling one another.“ Shak, To incloſe, 


To GIR/ DLE, V. A. to encompaſs and 


ſhut in, or environ. O thou wall—thar 


ee in thoſe wolves.” Shak, 


GUR/DL 
waiſt, | % 5 
GIR*DLER, S. one who makes belts or 
girdles, SN % et 
GIRL, S. a young female, or woman : 
applied to one who is playtiul, giddy, and 


EBELT), S. a belt worn round the 


of diſcretion ought... 5 | 
GIR/LISH, Adj. like a girl, or one who 


is not arrived to years of Giicretion z wanton, 
playful, or giddy, | | 
TI  GIR/LISHLY, 


GINGL/YMUS, S. [Lat. yyſ[auu®+, Gr. 


or joint, whoſe motion reſembles that of a 


by palmeſfiry or phyfognomy. | Figuratively 


GIRA/SOLE, S. I giraſol, Fr.] in Botany, 


the herb turnſole. In Jewelling, the opal 
| ſtone. | 7 „ | | 


To bind round; to faſten by binding round; 
to inveſt, or clothe ; to incloſe; to incircle; 
* The Nyſcian iſle—gire with the river Tri- 
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GIR*DER, S. in Architecture, the largeſtt 


| GIR'DLE, 8. [gerd!, gyrd!, Sar. gerde}, 
Belg. gurtel, Teut.] any thing or bandage + 
drawn round the waiſt, and tied or buckled ; 


2 Oo 
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The equator, 


thoughtlels, not arrived to years of diſcretion, _ 


or not acting with that reſerve which a perſon 


2 „ . 
To GIVE, V. A. [preter. gave, participle] 
paſſive, given] to preſent, or confer on an- 


part from one's ſelf to another by hand, 


; Uled with to, to addict, apply, or habitbate. 
% Given to pleaſure.” Bacon, 


Uſed with in, to retreat; to give way; to 


plwy with; to aflent to; to yield to. Uſed 
with off, to ceaſe. Uſed with over, to ceaſe 
from an act. Js give cut, to ceaſe from a 
conteſt; to yield, Uſed with quay, or place, 


make room. 


ſwallow, is ground in pieces, as in a mill. 


GLA 

GIR/LISHLY, Adj. in a wanton, playful, 
giddy, or thoughtleſs manner, applied to fe- 
males. | 

GIRT, participle paſſive of Gird. 

To GIRT, V. A. [from gird. Johnſon 
ſays it is an improper word] to gird ; to ſur- 
round or encircle. | 


* 


GIRT, S. [from girt, the verb, or gird, fo! Cytheron.“ Dryd. | 
GLADE, S. Lg/ad, Dan.] a lawn or 


gurt, Belg.] a band which goes under or 
round a horſe's belly, and faſtens the ſaddle, 
or a burthen on its back, In Surgery, a cir- 
cular bandage with a bolſter in the middle. 
«© The moſt common bandage is by that of 
the girt. Wiſem. | . 
GIRTH, S. [from gird, the verb] the 
band by which the ſaddle is faſtened upon a 
horſe ; the circumference or meaſure of a 
erſon's waiſt. 3 7D 
To GIRTH, V. A. to put on or bind with 


other without receiving any thing in ex-| 
change; to tranſmit, cemmunicate, or im- 


ſpeech, or writing; to aſſign ; to put into a 
pe on's poſſeſſion ; to conſign. To give fer, 
to exchange one thing for another. To give 


ear, to liften, or attend to what a perſon lays, | 
„Where he gave no ear.” 


Bac. To give 
Way, to yield without reſi®ance, or dental, | 
To offer. To give no offence.” Burnet. 


bay, to make over, to transfer to ancther, 
Toined to out, to prociaim, puvliſh, or ut- 
ter; to ſpread a falſe report or rumour, Uſed 
with up, to reſign, quit, yield, abandon, or 
deliver To grow moi; to melt; to thaw, 


go back. The Scots battalion was forced 
to give in. Hayw, Uſed with into, to com- 


to vield without refiltance : to fall back or 
GIV/ER, S. one that lets another have a 
thing without receiving any thing in return, 
 GIZ'ZARD, S. | zejier, Fr. g geria, Lat.] 
a ſtrong muſculous ſtomach in birds, wherein 
their meat, by means of ſtones which they 


To grumble in the gizzard, is applied to thoſe 
who are diſſatisfied or diſcontented. 
GLACIA/TION, S. [ glacis, Lat. ice, gla- 
cer, Fr.] the act of turning into ice; ice. 
Hail, which is alſo a gciation.“ Brozon, 

_ GLA'/CIS, S. [Fr.] in ſoriification, a floping 
bank. . 
GLAD, Adj. [g:ae, glæd, Sax. glad, Dan. 
gladur, Run. gladde, picter of gled, Il. to 


( | 
be glad for them.“ Tſai, . ary place ſhall 


[a prize fighter ; or ſword player, 


Uſed with! 


GL 4 
uſed for any thing which a 


bright, or ſhewy, . The ſoli PPears fertile 


To GLADU/DEN, V. A, 
tect with a ſenſation of 
 GLAD/DER, S. one who raiſes 
and pleaſure, © Thou gladder of the 


to cheer ; to af. 


delight 
Mount 


opening in a wood; a pallagg thro 
made by lopping off the en e 
GLA DEN, or GLA/DER, 8. [gladiu 

Lat.] ſwordgraſs. In Botany, a general na 2 
of plants with a broad blade. 1 
GLADIA/TOR, 8. [Lat. gladeateur Fr.] 
a perſon who uſed to fight with a naked ſword 
in the public ſhews at Rome, Figuratively, 


GLAD#LY, Adv. in a Joyful or chearful 
manner, 5 5 

; GLA/DNESS, S. a ſenſation of joy or de- 
light ariſing at the proſpect of ſucceſs, or 
the actual poſſeſſion of good, 
SLAD/SOME, Adj delighted ; pleaſed” 
_ GCLAD/SOMELY, Ady. with ſome ſenſa- 
tion of delight or pleaſure, DRY 


ſenſation of joy or delight, 

white of an egg; a kind of h.lbert, 
To GLAIRE, V. A. [glaire, Fr.] to var- 
niſh, to ſmear with the white of an egg; uſed 
EG 88 


N. It is probably enough conjectured, to 


and breadth twenty-one. Others make it 


paſture, 


rejoice] cheartul 5 gey; rejoicing at ſom 
so d which has bapvened, Piguratively, 


abundance of caſtles, 1.9) of Which 


pleaſure or delight, 


 GLAD/SOMENESS, S. gaiety; a ſlight | 


| GLAIRE, S. [glare, Sax. glaire, Fr.] the | 


GLA'MORGANSHIRE, 8. one of the 

counties of South- Wales, It lies partly ia 
the dioceſe of St. David's, and partly in that 
of Llandaff, and is a maritime county, having 
the Severin ſea, or Briſtol channel, on the |} 
S, Monmouthſhire on the E. Carmarthen- 
ſhire on the W. and Brecknockſhire on ihe 


have formerly belonged to ſome prince or 
abbey of the name of Morgan; others de- 
rive it from Mor or Muir, fignifying the fea, | 
as it lies along that of the Severn. Tem- 
pleman reckons its length forty-nve wy b 


dimenſions ſomething greater, It is divided | 
into ten hundreds, as many market- towns, 
and eighteen pariſhes, in which are reckoned | 
ſixteen rivers, and about 58,000 inhabitants. 
The air on the N. fide, where it is moun- 
tainous, is ſharp, from the long continuance Þ 
of the ſnow ; but on the S. fide it is mild; I 
the country being more level, more populous, 
and bearing large crops of corn, and very 
ſweet praſs. Sheep and caltle abound 11 al } 
parts of it, there being fruitful valleys 2. 
mong the mountains, that yield very good 
Its other commodities are leas ; 
coals, fiſh, and butter. The priacipal rivet 
are the Rhymny or Remny, the + affe. „ f 
Ogmore, the Avon, the Cledaugh, and „ 
Tave. Formerly this ſhire was forlified * 
wy 


GLA 
ace fallen to decay, It ſends but two. 
ers to parliament 3 namely, a knight 


d a burgeſs for the town of 
of aK This Bog begins South Wales, 
ee? oxtends itſelf from the mouth of the 
whic weſtward, to the Biſhop and his Clerks, 
Avon o called, which lie off St. David's in 
rocks Leſhire 3 and from thence runs north 

e On its coaſt are ſeveral ſmal 
harbours and ports, principally for ſhipping 


af their coals and proviſions ; both which are 


in great quantities; the firſt to all 
dees Devonſhire, Somerletſhire, and 
Cornwall, and ſome to Ireland : and the ſe 
cond article they ſend to B: iſtol, particularly 
butter, ſalted and barrelied up, as that of 
zuffolk and Yorkſhire is ſent ro London, 
GLANCE, I. [ plants, Belg. glant , Teut.) 
laden ſhoot or beam of lighe or ſplendor; 
1 ſtroke or dart of light. | 5 2 
To GLANCE, V. A. [g/antzen, Teut. | vo 
hoot 2 ſudden ray of light or ſplendor ; to fly 
6, or to ſtrike in a ſloping manner, Uſed 
with at, to hint at, or cenſure a perſon's 
faults by ſome oblique hints. Uſed with eye, 
to take a quick, Night, or tranſient view; to 
view obliquely. © Glancing an eye of pity on 
his loſſes.“ Shak. 5 . 
GLANCI/NGLY, Adv. in an oblique 
inder; Tranbently.. ee 
GLAND, S. | Fr. glant, glandis, Lat | in 
Anatomy, a ſoft ſpungy ſubſtance, which ſerves 
to ſeparate à particular humour from the. 
blood; -- . FVV 
GLAN/DERS, S. in Farrierv, a running 
of corrupt matter from the noſe, differing in 
colour, according to the degree of malignity. 
GLANDVFEROUS, Adj. [of glans, Lat.] 
an acorn, and fero, Lat, to bear] braring a- 
eorns, maſt, or fruit like acorns. | 
CLAN/DULE, S. Fr. glandula, Lat.] in 
Anatomy, a ſmall gland; ſometimes applied 
in the plural, to fignify what are vulgarly 
Called the almonds of the ear, | 
OAPI L) 8. a collection of 
glands, „ | 
 GLANDULOUS, Adj. [g/anduleux, Fr. 
ganculiſus, Lat.] pertaining, ſituated in, or 
having the nature of the an. 
To GLARE, V. N. [glaren, Belg.] to 
ſiine ſo bright as to dazzle the eyes. Alſo to 
ſine with a luſtre too much laboured, app'ied 
wvntings, To flaſh, „Every eye —glar d 
byhtning,” Milt. | ; | 
GLARE, 8. an overpowering or dazzling 
le; a fierce piercing look. © A lion now 
be talles with fiery glare. Par. Lofl, 
GLARE'OUS, Adj. [glaireux, Fr, glareo- 
%* oe Sce Glare conſiſting of viſcous 
08. ranſparent matter, like the white of an 
GLAR/ING, [Part. of glare] flagrant; 
38 applied to any very great ciime. 
e S. Glas, Sax, glaſs, Belg.] an 
wels lubſtanee made by fuling or melting 


[grees, and laborious application. 


GLE 

fixed ſalts, flint, and ſantl together, with a: 
vehement fire, tranſparent to the fight, duc- 
tile when hot, but nut malleable ; a plaſs veſ- 
ſel of any kind, particularly a cup, with a 
foot, to drink out of: hence, figuratively, it 
is uſed for that quantity of liquor, which tuck 
a veſſel cont:ins, as a glaſs of wine, A glaſs 
to view one's face in; a perſpective, or a glaſs 
to view diſtant or near objects with; a glaſs 
made uſe of for meaſuring time, by means 
ot ſand, which runs through a ſmall aper- 
ture, and called an hour glaſs, 


cover with, or caſe in glaſs; to glaze, * _ 
_ GLASS/).GAZING, Adj. fihical ; or of- 


ten contemplating himſelf in a looking glaſs. 


j* A—glaf-gazing, ſuper-ſerviceable, finical 


rogue. Shak 
is made and manufactured, 


Botany, tne falſola. 


tre, or brightneſs, _ | 


 GLAS'TENBURY-'THORN, 8. in Bo- 
tany, a variety of the common hawthorn, 


in November or December, and again at the 


told of 1's bulding, bloſſoming, and fading 


ridiculous, and having no foundation. 


the eve. 1 
To GLAZE, V. A, to furniſh windows 

With glats; to cover with a ſubſtance reſem- 

bling glaſs, like that with which potters co- 


cover or overlay with ſomeihing ſhining. 

** Sorrow's eye glazed with blinding tears.“ 

OR ͤ Sg ny | 
GLA/ZIER, S. one whoſe trade is to 


lian of Malmſbury, they were firſt intro- 
duced into this idand by Benedict, biſhop of 
Durbam. DO „ 
LE AM, S. [pronounced gleem] a ſudden 
and tronſient ſhoot or ray of ſplendor; luſ- 
tre; brightneſs. Ny 3 

To GLEAM, V. N. to ſhine with ſudden. 
and tranſient flaſhes ; to ſhine, | 

GLEA'MY, Adj. flaſhing; darting ſud 


den and tranſient flaſhes of light. | 5 
| To GLEAN, V. A. [pronounced gleen] 


to collect what is ſcattered by thole who car- 


a book, or irom different authors. 


GLEAN, S. a collection mae by flow de- 


yellow thyme diſtend his thighs,” Dryd. 
\ GLEAN'ER, S, one who gathers after the 
e 725 teapers; 


To GLASS, V. A. to ſee as in a glaſs; to 


GLASS“ HOUSE, S. a houſe where glaſs 
GLAS ORT, S. [from glas, Sax.] in 


_ GLASS'Y, Adj, partaking of the nature 
of glaſs ; reſembling glaſs in ſmoothneſs, luf- 


from which- it differs in flowering twice a 
year ; becauſe, in mild ſeaſons, it often flowers 


uſual time with the common ſort ; the ſtories | 
on Chriſtmas day, a2 cenſures by Miller as 


GLAUC | MA, S. [Lat. of VACUK WARS 
i of 4Xauxz©», Gr.] in Medicine, a diſorder of: 


ver their earthen-ware, porcelain, c. To. 


make glaſs windows, According to Wil- 


ry in a harveſt ; to gather any thing thinly. 
ſcattered ; to collect from different places in 


„ Gleans of 
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. 
feapers ; one who gathers any thing ſhowly 
and laboriouſly ; one who colleQs from dif- 


ferent places in the ſame bonk, or 
variety of authors, 
GLEAN/ING,S. the act of picking up 
corn ſcattered by the huſbandmen ; the act 
of gathering any thing ſhowly and Jabort- 
ouſly ; the at of collecting from different 
authors, or from different places in the ſame 
book. | | 
GLEBE, S. [ gleba, Lat.] a clod ; turf ; 
ſoil ; land. In Natural Hiſtory, a clod, or 
piece of ſtone or earth, frequently containing 
ſome metal or mineral, In Law, church- 
GLE/BOUS, Adj. abounding in clods. 
GLE'BY, Adj. abounding in clods. Fi- 
guratively, fertile or fruitful, - “ Diffus'd 
« ger vittue's gleby land.“ Prior. 
GLE DE, S. [glida, Sex.] a kite. 
& ſhall not eat the glede. Deutr, _ 
LEE, S. [giie, Sax. | joy or mirth. 1s 
„ Blovzelinda dead? Farewell my glee. Gay. 
_ GLEE'FUL, Adj. full of joy; gay; 
chearful. Every thing doth make a gleeful 


trom a 


Ye 


e boaſt.” Shak 


CLEEK, S. [eglig, Sax. ] a muſician. 
No money, but the 
minſtrel.“ N Shak. Y : 


To GLEEK, V. A. [gligman, Sax. Ito ſneer; | 


to mimick ; to droll upon. © Gleekting or 
4 galling as this gentleman,” _— 
To GLEEN, V. N. [perhaps a corrup- 
tion of gleam] ro ſhine with heat, or poliſh, 
4 Hard gleening armour.“ Prior. „ 
SGLEET, S. the flowing or dripping of a 
humour from any wound. Uſually applied 
to a flux of thin humour from the urethra. 
TO GLEET, V. N. to drop ſlowly, or 
ouze with athin humour. Figuratively, to 
run ſlowly. © Gleet down the rocky caverns,” 
__ GLEF'TY, Adj. 
Thin and ſanious, applied to humours. 
GLE W, S.[gezy, Brit. g/ud, Brit.] a viſcid, 


tenacious matter, uſed as a cement to join 


divers things together. The common glew 
is made of the Keine or hides of beaſts: fiſh 
glew is made of the mucilaginous parts of a 
large fiſh, found chiefly in the Ruſſian ſeas, 
and is what we eall i/ing-glaſs, 
GLIB, Adj. [plis, If]. ſmooth, glid, Sax. 
| Clippery ] ſmooth ; ſlippery 3 without any in 
equalities in the ſurface ; formed ſo as to be 
caſily moved. Voluble, applied to ſpeech. 


GLIB, S. a thick curled buſh of hair“ a 
 GLO*BOUS, Adj. 
Large globsus irons 


hanging down over the eyes, worn by the 
„ e ES 
GLIB/LY, Adv. [from g/ib] ſmoothly ; 
without any obſtacle. ** Slide gliibly into de- 
6« traction. Gov. of the Tongue. 
GLIB/NESS, S. ſmocthneſs; ſlipperneſe. 
Volubility, or eaſineſs of motion, applied to 
the tongue. VVV ; 
To GLIDE; V. 
| 7 


N. [gl dan, Sax.] to flow 


light; a foſſil, lodged in { 


| tranftent luftre 


Shak, 3 


to ſhine with luſtre or ſplendor. 
gleet; I'll give you the 


© GLIT'TERINGLY, Ade, 
| ing or ſparkling luſtre, _ 


reſembling a gleet. | 


in Botany, the blue daily. 


GLO 
or paſs gently, ſmoothly or without ho 
tumult; to move ſmoothly and flow! ” any 
GLIDE, . a lapſe ; a ſliding Og 
the a of paſling ſmoothly, "Peg 
GLIKE, S. ſneer, or ſeoff te 
e baſtard's b Sarl, „ Tbe 
8 ary 4 5 TN ON and Charles $ gliles. “ 
To GLIM/ MER. v. N. f 
to ſhine faintly; to afford a Lone, Da] 


GLIM'MER, S. a faint ſplendor, or dim 


arr | 
bodies, ſo called from its ie and ſtony 


J GLIMMER/ING, S. an imperfect view 
Got a glimmering who they wee,” Watt i 
A faint reſemblance; a trace, ts 
| GLIMPSE, S. a weak, faint light; a ſug. 
den or quick flaſhing light, © Light 3 f. 
lightning giimpſe they ran.“ Par. Lo A 
| 3 a ſhort and tranſitory . 
% Now by glimpſe diſcern Ichuriel. Pe 
Le. A ſhort fleeting enjoyment, - « That 
© I ſhould know glimpſe of delight.“ Price 
A faint reſemblance or likeneſs; “No on 
** hath a virtue that he has not a glimpſe of,” 


To GLIS/TEN, v. N. 


[gifigena, San. 


GLIS/TER, S. See Clyfer, which is the 
mott proper ſpelling, . 


To GLIT' TER, v. N. glitenan, plittini. 
an, Sax. | to ſhine with luſtre, or poliſh ; to 


sleam; to appear pompous and ſplendid, * 


The molt glittering temptations to diſcord,” 
GLITTER, 3 luſtre 
ing or ſhowy brightneſs, 


5 ſplendor; 2 ſhin- 


2 


with 2 ſhin- 


To GLO AR, V. A. [ gbren, Belg.] to | 
ſquint ; to look aſkew, _ 6 


To GLOAT, V. N. [perhaps a corruption 


of gloar] to look fidew2ys at a perſon ; to cat 


a ſtolen glance as a perſon, Her deluding 
eyes to gloat for you.” Rowe, | 
GLO'BATED, Acj formed 
J | 

GLOBE, S. [Fr. glebus, Lat.] a round | 
body, having every part of his ſurface ©qually | 
diſtant from the center; the earth; a ſpherc, | 
in which the various regions of ihe carth, 


in the ſhape | 


| ſeas, Sc. are depicted in their proper ſorm, 


magnitudes, ſize, and ſituations. 
 GLO'BUSE, Adj. [plovoſus, Lat.] round 
or ſpherical, * Than all this globoſe earth | 
ein plain out ſpread. Par, Lil. 
' GLOBO'SITY, S. roundneſfſs. 
globoſus, Lat.] round 
Hy, of dreadful his. 
Phil, e | „„ 
LO B;BULAR, Adi. g/obulus, Lot. gol cuh, 
Brit, | round; in the ferm of a [mall klobe | 
or ſphere. 1 3 1 
GLOBULA/RIA,; S. Lat. g/obu-aire, Fr.] 


It 1s ranged in 


fourth clals. 


ide faſt deer of Linaauss Cu 0 ul, 


GLO 
p E, S. [Fr. job aul, Brit. plobu- 
s why ir ad of Bains of a 
m or ſpherical form, applied to red par 
cles of the blood, Sc. 

GLO/BULOUS, Ad, in the form of a 

round. | 

Go ESTER, or GLOU'CESTER, S. 
the Britons called Coer-glozo, i. e. fine city, 
and ancicntly by the Romans Cicuum, a large, 
well built, and bealthy place, the capital of 
the county of its name.” It was fortified; 
but after the reſtoration diſmantled by act ot 
barliament, on account of the obſtinate re. 
ſiſtance it made againſt the forces of king 
Charles I. It ſtands on the Severn, over 
which river is a large ſtene bridge, the firſt 
next the ſea, It abounds with croſſes and 
fatues of the kings of England, The old 
hooſes projecting into the ſtreets, and its eroſs 
having been pulled down by act of parlia 
ment, in 1750, inſtead of the latter is a 
ſtatue of colonel Selwyn, their member, who 
at his own expence made a very large reſer- 
voir about halt a mile off, through the trunk 
of which the water is brought into a ſquare 
baſon at its feet, and from thence conveyed 
into four canals, one paſſing througheeach of 
the four great ſtreets that here interſect at 
night angles, and is the center of the city. 
But draughts by Mr. Rickets have been made 
ef the curious pieces of antiquity in the afore- 
fas croſs, by order of the ſocicty of anti- 
quzrians in London. To the vaſt number 
| of churches and religious foundations in this 


jsat Glouceſter,” This is the ſee of a biſhop, 
whoſe cathedral is a venerable pile, with a 
handſome tower, and finely vaulted choir. 


ward 1I, Before the high altar, in the mid- 
dle of the church, lies the equally unfortu- 
vate Prince Robert, eldeſt fon of William 
the Conqueror, after a miſerable life, and 
_ impriſonment of twenty-ſix years, by his 
brother William Rufus, in the caſtle of Caer- 
af. Here is a whiſpering place, like the 
gallery in the cupola of St. Paul's, London. 
The cloiſters are very beautiful, and in the 
hhle of the chapel in king's college, Cam- 
bridge, In the city are large remains of 
_ abbeys, both of black and white friars, The 
famous Strongbow, who ſubdued Ireland, 
les in the chapter-hoyſe, It js governed by 
a mayor, and has alſo a high fteward, &c. 
Here are twelve companies, the maſters of 
which attend the mayor on all public occa- 
bons, in their gowns and with ſtreamers. It 
has a large quay and wharf on the river, and 
acuſtom-houſe. The firſt proteſtant biſhop, 
Dr. ſohn Hooper, was burnt in the cemitiry 
of bis own cathedral, in the reign of queen 
May. A mile or two off is Robin Hood's 
fill, both a pleaſant walk for the citizens, | 


cctv, alludes the proverb, “ As ſure as God 


On the N. ſide lies the unfortunate king Ed- 


8 1. 0 


water; and not far off, at Laffington, arg 


found the aſtroites, or ſtar-ſtones, about the 
breadth of a ſilver penny, and thicknc{ of 
a halt-crown, finely engraved by nature on 
the flat fide. By this city, the Rickning 
way runs from the Seyern's mouth int6 
Vorkſhire. Glouceſter has given titles of 
Earl and Puke to ſeveral of the royal family ; 
the preſent Puke is the third ſon of Frede- 
ric, late prince of Wales, Tuſt by is the little 
ile of Alney, famous for the ! gr combat 
fought between Edmund Ironſide, and 
Canute the Dane. Its weekly markets are 
on Weqneſday and Saturday, and annual 
fairs April 5, where is a great vent for cheeſe; 
July 5, Sept. 23, and Nov. 28, for cattle and 


horſes, It ſends two members to parlia- 
ment, and lies 94 miles from London, | 


GLO'CESTERSHIRE, or GLO'UCES+ 
TERSHIRE, S. an inland county of 
England. It is bounded on the E. by War- 
wickſhire, Oxtordſhire, and Berkſhire 3 on 
the S. by Somerſetſhire and Wiltſhire; on 


P | | 
and thirty-ſix in breadth ; though others 


reckon its dimenſions leſs It contains one 
city, namely, that of its name, twenty-ſeven 


market towns, and 280 pariſhes. The 


number of its inhabitants amount to 262, 868, 


who are repreſented by two kniglits of the 
ſhire, and two each for the city of Glou- 
ceſter, the boroughs of Cirenceſter and 


rivers, as the Severn, the Wye, the Avon, 
the Iſis, the Leden, the Frome, the Stroude, 


the Windruſh, and other ſmaller ſtreams. 


The air of this county is healthy through- 


out; but has a difference of ſoil, ihe eaſtern 
parts being hilly ; the weſtern woody; but 
the middle enriched with a pleafant and fruit- 


ful valley; which laſt is much indented by 


the Severn, waſhing this country for forty 
miles together (feventy, including its winds |» 
ings); fo that it brings neceifaries from 


abroad, and gives the means of conveying 
the native commodities into foreign perts. 


This river in ſome places is two miles broad, 


and comes in with a tide called the boar; 
which rolls with a head from two to four 
feet high, carrying every thing before it, 
and overflowing its banks. It is remarked 
that the tides in it are largeſt one yeap at ful 
moon, and next ut the change; and like- 


wiſe one year the night-tides are higheſt, ; 
It ab undes 


and another thoſe of the vey. 
with an ſortsof grain, cattle, fowl, and game 
with cvery thing that other counties piodute, 
and as good in their kind; eſpecially bacon, 
and cyder. And:its rivers abound with fith; 
as {lmon ip the Sevetn, together with la: 
prevs and canger-ecls. 5 N | 


ind from which the town is ſupplied with | 


Hh k 
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the N. by Worceſterſhire, and on the W. 
by Herefordſhire and Monmouthſhire. Temes 
eman makes it ſixty-two miles in length, 


Tewkeſbury It is watered by ſeveral large | 
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gear ONES” 


: fe, faint, or obſcure ſight; ſullenneſs. 


fect light. 
cloudy aſpect. How gloomily he look d.“ 


dlackiſh; ſullen; melancholy ; ſad. 


dignified ; eſteemed an object worthy of be- 


rico, Lat.] to procure honour or praiſe to a 


alt to a ſtateof ſplendor, dignity, or glory. 
SLO RIOUS, Adj. ſ glorioſus, Lat. glorieuæ, 


They that are glorious mult needs be 


_ dignity 3 noble; illuſtrious ; excellent. 


ture, a ſtate of ineffable ſplendor and felicity 


circle in the water.“ Shak. 
ſplendor, aa and magnificence. So- 
„e lomon in all | 

Luſtre, or brightneſs. 


proud of. Uſed with in. 4 Let them look, 
& they glory not in miſchief.” Shak, 


Gr. Ja comment, or explanation of the ſanſe 


- purpoſe; a ſuperficial Juſtre or brightneſs ap- 


6 LO 


of glomero, Lat.] to gather ſeveral parts or | pearing on the ſurface of ſilk, 
| or polithed thing, 


ies into a round body or ſphere, 
GLOMERA'TION, S. [ glemeratio, Lat.] 
the act of forming ſeveral parts or bodies 
into a round ball or ſphere z a body formed 

into a ball. | 
GLOOM, S. glommung, Sax. ] an imper- 


To GLOOM, V. N. to ſhine obſcurely ; 
to be darkiſh, like the twilight ; to be cloudy; 
to be melancholy, dull, or ſullen. | 

GLOO'MINE>S, S. want of light; duſ- 
kineſs; darkiſhneſs ; diſmalneſs; ſullen- 
neſs ; ſadneſs, or melancholy, Feta 

_ GLOOMY, Adv. dimly; without per- 
Figuratively, ſullenly; with a 


Dryd. | | | 
 GLOO'MY, Adj. obſcure; imperfettly 
lightened ; having a faint light; dark or 


GLORVED, Adj. illuſtrious ; honoured ; 


ing boaſtedin. 
Milt. 


« Your once glœried friend.“ 
GLORIFIC 


ring praifee 8 FE 
To GLORIFY, V. A. [plorifier, Fr. glo- 
perſon or thing; to pay honour or pruiſe in 
worſhip; to extol, honour, or praiſe, to ex- 


Fr.] in its primary ſenſe, haughty; Proud; 
oftentatious; or boaſting in any advantage. 


% factious. Bac. Figuratively, adorned with 
glory ; exalted to' a ſtate of ſplendor and 


GLORIOUSLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner 
as to deſerve or confer both glory, dignity: 
and praiſe ; illuſtriouſſy; nobly.  _ 

LO R, S. [gloire, Fr. gloria, Lat. uſed 
by the antient poets as a word of one ſyllable, 
and pronounced glore] praiſe or honour at- 
tributed in adoration or worſhip, In Scrip- 


prepared for the righteousin heaven; honour; 
praiſe; fame; renown. Glory is like a 
A ſtate of 


us glory,” Matt. vi. 29. 


To GLORY, V. N. to boaſt in; to be 


To GLOSE, V. A. [pleſan, Sax. ] to flat- 
ter; to wheedle. . 1 
6LOss, S. [Fr. gleſing, Sax. y\wooe, 


of an author. Figuratively, a falſe interpre- 
tation, or ſpecious explanation of the words 
of an author, in order to ſerve a particular 


ment, or make remarks on the f. 
author; to make a fly remark 
broad hint; to palliate or make à thing ay. 


pear right by ſome fpecious reaſon or inter- 
pretation. 


{© fouleſt cauſe. Philips. To 
face of a thing fhine; to embelliſh with 
perficial thew, ufed with over. e Gl 
only with a faint-like ſhew.“ 


Lit, ] a dictionary 
obſolete words, 


| writer of gloſſes, annotations, 
who explains the writings of an author; 2 
poliſher, | | 5 
or any poliſhedbodics. 

| ſmoothly poliſhed ſurface, 


TION, 8c Fr.] the act of | 
| giving glory, attributing honour, and ren- 
| e | 


| order to perſuade, coax, or wheedle a perſon; 


GLU 


or any ſmooth 
To GLOSS, V. N. [glr, Fr.] to com. 
enſe of an 
» Or give 3 


„Jou have the art to gbſs the 

make the ſur. 
a ſu- 

#fs'd wer 

Dryd, 

[ gleſſaire, Fr, giofſarium, 

explaining obſcure and 


Yy WM * b | | 
G LOS3A'TOR, S. [glyateur, Fr.] 2 


75 8 or comments. 
G LOSS ER, S. {glofarius, low Lat.] one 


GLOSSARY, S. 


G LOS'SINESS, S. | [ g/yſung, Sax.] the 
ſhining luſtre appearing on the furface of ſilk, 


GLOS'SY, Adj. baving a ſhining and 


GLOVE, S. | gif, Sax.] a covering worn 
upon the hands, either for luxury, or to keep 
them from the inclemeney of the weather. 
To GLOVE, V. A. to cloath, or cover 
with a glove. ** Mult glowe this hand.” Shak, 
GLOVER, S. one who makes or ſells 
loves. | „„ 
To GLOUT, v. N. to pout; to look 
ſullen, or diſcover diffike and diſcontent in 
the countenance, 5 | 
To GLOW, V. N. fghven, Sax.] to be 
heated fo as to ihine without flame; to burn 
with vehement heat; to preſent or exhibit 
a (trong bright colour.“ With ſmile that 
% g/ow 1—celeſtiul roſy red.” Milton, To 
feel a heat in any part of the body. “ Did 
not his temples gl. Addiſ. To feel a 
warmth of paſſion, or heat ariſing from the 
eagerneſs or ardour of the mind. “ The in- 
« ward goings of a heart of love.” Addiſ. 
- GLOW, S. a lhining heat. Vehemence 
or ardour, applied to the paſſions. Bright- 
neſs, or ruddineſ:, applicd to colour. 
_ GLO'W-WORM, S. a {mall creeping | 
inſect or worm, which appears luminous, or 
ke a flame, in the dark. 
To GLOZ E, v. N., [gleſan, ant to 
make uſe of ſoothing and flattering words 18 


to comment or interpret. Which falique 
« Jand the French unjuſtly g/oze---lo be the . 
ee realm of France.“ Shak xn. 
| GLOZE, S. flattery; ſoothing words; 
inſinuations. Now to plain dealing; lay 
<< theſe glozes by.“ Shak. | 5 
t GLUE, S. a viſcous ſubſtance uſed to join 
things together. Sec CU,. „„ 
To GLUE, v. A. ſgluer, Fr.] to join 
together by a viſeous ſubſtance or cement 3 


5 5 0 jou or 
to hold together, * . wo 3 


G NA 

len thing join; to unite as it were with 
3 "6 eint us down to ſenſe, and glue us 
| ©: to thoſe inferior things.“ Tillaſ . 
GLUER, S. one who cements or unites 

ith glue. 

we Adj. ſullen; affectedly, and ob- 
ſliaately grave. Some, when they hear a 
4e ſtory look gum.” Geardian, 


or diſguſt. Enough to glat the 
| « en Bae. To hl os delight to 
| ſatiety. © With death's carcaſe glut the 
ve,” Milt. To bring in large quantities; 
© overfill, or load. Glutthg the market“ 
Aclutb. To ſaturate, or ſupply with as 
much as it can diſſolve, Sc. “ The men- 
« ſtruum being already 3 Boyle. 
GLUT, S. that whic 
lowed in a ravenous manner, *© Diſgorging 
« foul their deviliſh glut. Par, Loft, More 
than enough ; any thing which fills or ſtops 
up a paſſage by its too great, or exceſſive 
quantity. © By ſome glur, ſtop, or other 
« means, arreſted in their paſlage.” Weoodzo. 
GLUTINOUS, Adj. [gluttineux, Fr.] 
reſembling glue; viſcous; uniting by its vif- 
eidity; tenacious, 3 
LU TINOUSN ESS, S. the quality ef 
being viſcid. 1 Fr 
 GLUT'TON, S. [glꝛoth, Brit. glouten, 
Fr. one who indulges Himſelf too much in 
eating; one who eats to exceſs, Figurative- 
ly, one eager of any thing to exceſs. In Na- 
tural Hiſtory, the name of a bird in the Weſt 
{ndies, ſo called from its immoderate eating. 
To GLUTTONIZE, V. N. to eat to 
exceſs ; to be luxurious. 
GLUTTONOUS, Adj. given to exceſs in 
ing. | 0 | 
CLUTTONOUSLY, Adv. after the 
manner of a glutton, or one who eats to 
| 5 „„ 
_ GLUTTONY, S. [glattonie, Fr. See 
Clutton, ] exceſs in eating. 
GLUY, Adj. ſticking ; viſcous; tenacious; 
not eaſily ſeparated from what it touches, 
GLYN, S. [glen, glenne, Sax.] a valley, 
or hollow between two mount ins. Thoſe 
© narrow corners and glyns under the moun- 
t tain's foot.“ Spenſ. 5 | 
To-GNAR, or GNARL, V. N. [pryr- 
rn, Sax. knarran, Belg. and Teut.] to growl, 
murmur, ſnarl, or grind the teeth. 


To GNASH, V. A. [knaſchan, Belg. naſ- | 


cler, Teut.] to ſtrike, or elaſh together, ar- 
plied to the teeth, either on account of rage, 
or from a ſenſation of exceſſive cold or agony. 

NAT, S. ſpnet, Sax. ſchnack, Teut.] 
a {mall winged inſect, or fly, of which there 
ae, according to Derham, at leaſt 40 di- 
nd ſpecies. In its vermicular ſtate it is a 
del maggot, and hath a mouth and other 
Pas accommodated to food: in its aurelia 


GLUT, v. A. [glzoth, Brit. erglutir, 
1 80 ute, Gr. ] to ſwallow with little 
chewing; to devour; to cloy, or fill too full; 


4 


is gorged or ſwal- 


GOA 
ſtate it has no ſuch parts, becauſe it ſubſiſts 
without food: but in its mature (gnat) ſtate, 


its mouth is furniſhed with a curious well- 


made ſpear, to wound and ſuck out the 
blood of other animals. Es | 

To GNAW, V. A. [gnegan, grafan, Sax.] 
to bite and tear off by means of the teeth 
to eat or chew by degrees; to bite in agony 
and rage. 
e for pain.“ Rev. xvi. 20. 
or corrode. | 

GNA'WER, S. one who bites or tears in 
pieces with the teeth. | | 

GNO'MON, S. | yp wy, Gr.] the hand, 
index, or pin of a dial. 3 


To fret, waſte, 


ling; or a ſcience which teaches to find the 
juſt proportions of ſhadows for the conſtrue- 
tion of all ſorts of ſun-dials. | 


gone, participle gone, from gan or gangan, 


66 will not ſerve the turn.” Shak. To pro- 


to'paſs; to be received for. ** She goes for 
«a woman.“ 


To go cut, to be extinguiſhed, applied to 
proverbial expreſſion, to expreſs 3 


guſtful. | 


them to walk. 


Lite, or drive forward. 
GOAL, S. [the g is pronounced hard 


mine the bounds of a race] a poſt ſet up to 
which race-horſes are to run; a ſtarting- poſt. 
Figuratively, the deſign, final purpoſe, or 
end of any meaſure, or undertaking. Some- 
times written improperly for geol, which was 
ſpelt in old Engliſh joale. N 
60 AR, or GORE, S. an edęing ſewed 
on cloth to ſtrengthen it. The warm bloo 
of any creatuie, from ger. Brit, ; 


animal, with coarſe ſhag hair, remarkable 
for laſci viouſneſs, and a rank ſmell when 
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They grawed their tongues | 


GNOMO'/NICS, S. ee, Gr.] dial- 


To GO, V. N. [preter, 7 went, I have 


dax.] to move ſtep by ſtep; to walk; to 
move ſlowly, oppoſed to running. Run to 
him, thou haſt ſtaid fo long that going 


ceed from one to another. The jeſt ges 
round.“ Dryd. To depart. To go over, 

to peruſe, or read through. To go after, to 
purſue. To intend, or be near, undertaking 
a thing. I vas going to ſay.” Lecke. Ta 
let go, to give a perſon his liberty. To go for, 


| Sidney. To toll, applied to a 
bell. The bell goerb for him.” Zac. TO 
move, or to be in a ſtate of motion, applied 
to machines, Sc. Clocks will go.” Oraway, 


flame, or fire. To go againſt the grain, is a 
extremely repugnant, diſagreeable, or dif- 
GOV, S. a deluſion; artifice, or ſtratagem. 
GO CART, S. a machine going upon 
| caſters, in which children are incloſed to teach 
GOAD, S. [gaad, Sax. ] a ſtick or pole 
armed with a ſharp point at the end, with - 
| which oxen, Sc. are driven forward. | 


To GOAD, V. A. to prick or drive 
with a goad. Figuratively, to incite, ſtimu- 


from gauls, Fr. a long pole ſet up to deter- 


GOAT, S. [gæt, * Sax. ] an horned 


H h 2 : old, 


FO. 


y *. 
1 4 
þ [0 4 
1 


GOD 


Figuratively, a rank, or luſtful per- 


old, 
ion. 
GO'ATBEARD, or GO'ATSBEARD, 
S. the name of a plant. 
GO'\THERD, S. one who keeps goats. 
GO'ATISH, Adj. reſembling a goat, ei- 
ther in rankneſs of ſmell, or in Juſt. | 
GOB, S. [gabe, Fr.] a ſmall quantity, gene 
rally applied to ſomething viſcous or flabby. 
GO'BBET, S. a mouthful; as much as 
can be ſwallowed at once. 
To GO'BBET, V A. to ſwal 
A low word. | | 
To GO'BBLE, V. A. [gbert, old Fr. to 
ſwallow] to ſwallow haſtily, or in a ravenous 
manner, attended with noiſe. : 
GO'BBLER, S. one who devours in a ra- 
venous manner, without chewing. 1 
GO ET WEEN, S. a mediator; or one 
who carries on a defign, by being ſent back · 
Wards with meſſages by the two parties. 
 __GOBYB'LET, S. [gebelet, Fr.] a bowl or 
cup, that holds a large draught 
GOVJLIN, S. an evil or walking ſpirit 
)))) 
S80b, S. (Cod, Sax. Grd, I. and Dan. 
Goth, gods, Goth. Good, Bety Got, Teut. of 
God, Sax. the adj. implying good] the ſelf: 
exiſtent infinitely perfect, and infinitely 
good Being, who created and preſcrves all 
things that have exiſtence, the object of ado: 
ration and worſhip; any perſon or thing 
which is too much the object of a perſon's 
thoughts and labours. | | 
To GOD, V. A. to deify, or worſhip as 
a god. Figuratively, to confer the greateſt 
honours that can be imagined * Lov'd me 
„ above the meaſure of a father; nay, 
al Oo. OO 8 
__ GOD'-CHILD, S. an infant or perſon. 
for whom one is a ſponſor in baptiſm. 
____GOD'-DAUGHTFtR, S. a female for 
whom a perſon is a ſponſor in baptiſm, 
 GON'DESS, S. a female deity or divinity | 
GODFATHER, S. [godfader, Sax.] a 
man that is ſponſor for a perſon at baptiſm. 
 GOD'-HEAD, S. the ſtate, condition, or 
nature of a god. Figuratively, a deity. 
Nymphs and native godbeads yet un- 
Bo TP, CO 
60D. LEss, Adj. without ſenſe of a deity; 
atheiſtic ; irreligious; impious. 
GOD'LIKE, Adj. divine; 
God; ſuperlatively excellevt. 
GOD/LING, S. a divinity of ſmall ſta- 
ture or dignity. * Ihe puny godlings of 
inferior race Dryd. | 1 
GOD LIN Ess, S. duty or piety towards 
God; a general obſervation of all the duties 
towards God. N | 
' GOD'LY, Adj. having a proper ſenſe of 
our duty and obligations to God Figura- 
t vely, pious, righteous, or religious. 
GODLY, Alv. in a pious, and religious 
manner, | TOME Oe I os I aj 


low at once. | 


reſembling 


ſponſor for a perſon in baptiſm. 


racter of a god. Fipuratively, 
vinity. 
« game.“ Prior. 


perſon has been ſponſor to in bapti 


ſpect to God. 
* Chriſt gedrvard' 2 Cor. 


term of thanks, wherein a perſon wiſh | 
b es ang. 
ther the protection and r. 
deity. ** You ſhould bid gedyseld to u 
. | 7 ws U 
«© our pains." Shah, * * 
to another; on 
good pace, applied to a horſe. One that i; 
regular in its motion 
clock. - 


Sax. ] to look aſquint. 


| ſoluble only by ſea- ſalt, and moſt eaſily amal 


| gold; gilt. Figuratively, ſhining ; brigits 


GOL 


GOD'-MOTHER, 8. a Wom 


m that 's 
GOD'SHIP, S. the office, rank or cha. 
a deity or q. 
their Caaſbif 
GOD'SON, S. [godſuna, Sax.) 


O'er hills and dalcs 


whom z 
ſm. N 
towards, or wit! 

1 Its 
Such truſt have we through 
0 


GOD WAR D, Adj 


GO'YYELD, or GOD'YIELD, At. 2 


providence of the 


_ GO'ER, S. one that moves from one plice 
one that runs; one that has 3 


Sy applicd to a watch or 


TO GOG'GLE, V. N. [ /e [ cge, or cgeche, 

GOG'GLE-EYED, Adj. [ ſcel-ege, Sax, ] 
ſquint-eyed ; not looking ſtrait ; or lookin» 
with the balls of the eye turned contrary war, 
GO'ING, S. the act of walking or mo- 
ing from one place to another; departure, 
_GO'LA, S. in Architecture, the ſame 2 
cy atium. | OE | 
GOLD, S. [Sax, Teut. gold, Brit.] the 
heavieſt, moſt denſe, moſt ſimple, moſt fiel 
of all bodies; neither injured by air or firs 


gamated with ſilver; its colour is of a ſhin- 
ing and radiating yellow, which differs at. 
cording to its purity, or the parts it come; 
from. Figuratively, money, or any thing 
very valuable, or deſirous. A heart of poll,” 
_ GO'LDBEATER, S. one who hammer; 
gold into thin leaves, which are uſed by 
gilders. Goldbeater's ſkin is the inteſtinum 
rettum of an ox or bullock, well ſcoured 
and prepared, which is laid by goldbeater;| 
between the leaves of the metal while the 
beat it. | . ä | 
 GO'LD-BOUND, Adj. encompaſſed a 
bound with gold, — 
GOLDEN, Adj. made or conſiſting d 


{plendid, yellow, or of the colour of gil 
Golden number, in Chronology, is that whict 
ſhews what year of the moon's cycle an 
particular year is. Golden rule in Arithmets 
called likewiſe the Rule of three, is that Vf 
which a fourth number is ſought, wha 
bears the ſame proportion to the third nun- 
ber as the ſecond does to the firſt. 
GO'LDENLY, Adv, in a pompois d 
ſplendid manner. Report ſpzaks gin 
6. of his prom”? hat, 4 
 GO'i,DEN-ROD, S. in Botany, cl 
the verge dorce in French, and ſolidogs 
Latin. Linnzus places it in the ſecond k 


G01 


of his 19th clafs, 


Ar. \ bY 
GOO : GOR 
GOLDFINCH, S, [ goldfne, Sax. ] a ſing- placed to make good their retreat.” Clarendon, 


{no bird, having a reddit circle bordered GOOD, S. divided into phyſical and mo- 
| unh 4 golden colour on each ſide of its head, | ral. Fhyfical good, is that which tends na- 


x SEE turally to promote our happineſs, benefit, 
fl GO LDHAMMER, S. [ gold-ammer, Teut.} advantage, or health, to increaſe pleaſure, 
bird fo called Go diminiſh pain, or procure and continue the 


GOLUING, S. [guelden, Teut.] a kind | preſence of any good, or the abſence of any 
f apple. = evil. Moral pood, is that which is choſen 
COLDNEY, S. a fort of fiſh; called | agreeable to the laws of reaſon or God, and 
likewiſe gil bead. 1 8 | ſhas a tendency to promote both our own 
GOLDSIZE, S. a glue of a golden co- | happineſs and that of others. Figuratively, 
bur, with which painters form their letters, | proſperity. — __ f 5 
and gilders lay thoſe parts of their works, | GOOD, Ady always joined with as, thus, 
u bich are to be covered with gold. | as good implies no worſe. | 
GOLDSMITH, 5. { goldjchmid, Sax. | GOOD, Interje&. well; right. 
gudſmid, Dan.] a. perſon who makes and] GOt/})-CONDVTIONED, Adj. with- 
tells golden wares, as they were formerly | out any ill qualities, Luſty, or plump, ap- 
till banking became a ſeparate buſineſs, the | plied to perſons. os 5 
perlons with whom merchants and traders GuO'DLINESS, S. beauty; grace; ele- 
lodged their caſh. ** The goldſmith, or ſeri- | gance, applied to external appearance, 
« yener, who takes all your tortune.”? Swift. | GOU/DLY, Adj. beautiful; graceful z ap- 
GOLDYLOCKS, S. in Pota y, a plant plied to perſons. Fine, or ſplendid, applied 
i called from the colour of its flower, to things, and particularly to dreſs. Bulky, 
GUNDOLA, [Ital. gondoſe, Fr.] a flat ſwelling. © Gocdly and great he ſails.** Dryd. 
boat, very long and very narrow, uſed upon | Happy; defirable, We have many goodly 
ee / TY eons dd 
GONDOLIVER, S. [pronounced gondo-| GOO'DNESS, S. the fitneſs of a thing 
ler one who rows a gondola to produce any particular end; perfection; 


* 


GONE. [preter of go, pronounced gon; | kindneſs, or benevolence. 
loft or undone. ** He mult know 'tis none] GOO'D-NQW, Inter). in good time; or 
« of you d.ughter--we are gone elſe.“ Shak. | prithee. . * Good nov (it down and tell me.? 
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5 Cone by, paſt, applied to motion or change /a, Sometimes uſcd as a light exclama- 
, of place. Loſt ; departed ; conſumed ; at tion to expreſs wonder. God now, good 
dr an end; dead, | ** %o, how your devotions jump with mine.“ 
8 { GONFALON, or GON/FANON, S. Dryqd ES . | 
Ky / [rnſanm, Fr.] an enſign, or ſtandard “ Ten] GOODS, S. the moveables or furniture of 
" « thouſand thouſand enſigns far advanc'd- | a houſe; wares ſcld in trade; commodities 
. « and gonfalons, twixt van REL IS 9 
15 CCC 800% Y, S. [gedig, Sax. Johnſon ſup- _ 
Y 'GONORRHOEA, S. [from og and pew, | poſes it corrupted from good wife} a low 
18 Er] in Medicine, an involuntaty dripping | term of civility uſed to mean perſons of the f 
are of feed or other humour. occaſioned by ſome | female ſex. When gady Dobſon died *' Cay. ; 
Ales venereal hure. 1: GOOSE, S. [plural geeſe, of pos, Sax,] a L 
the GOOD, Adj. [comparative better, ſuper- large water fowl, proverbially noted, and 4 
| lative %] having ſuch perfeCtions as ar? re- figuratively uſed, for fooliſhneſs ; a taylor's } 
& 0 quite, fit, and proper for the end, whoie= | ſmoothing iron. F 
; ſome. “Cod to eat. Prior. Soundz con | GOO'SBERRY, S. in Botany, named # 
ogy red, valid, eſtabliſhed, proved. Make! graſſularia in Lat. and greſſelier, Fr. a well of 
ion gend your accuſation,”” Scuth. PunCtual. | known fruit. Linnzus places it in the firſt 1 
080 A. god as his word.“ L' Eftrange Cha- ſcct. of his fifth claſs. og es 0 Ä '| 
Was ritter, ** Good name in man or woman=- is| GO/RBELLY, S. a large protuberant, or Þ 
le „ * the immediate jewel of their ſouls. Shak. | big belly; a term of reproach for a fat perſon, 1 
we Chesrtul; gay; not eaſily diſplesſed, but G0 RBEI.LIED, Adj luſty; fat; having it 
wy nein to acts of benevolence and kindneſs, a large, pro: uberant, and ſwelling belly. l 


Joired with any words expreſſing the temper | © Hang ye, porbcllied kxnaves Shak. _ 

the mind Joined to breeding, elegant, GORD, S. [gcurd, Fr.] an inſtrument of 
ent, delicate, polite ; conſiſtent with the aming. Fo „ 

| Curacter of gentle men. Imitated as the] GORE, S. [ Sax. gor, Brit.] blood; clot- x 

e Feateſt patterns of wit and good-breeding.”* | ted or congealed blood. In Heraldry, an a- 

Lift, Virtuous, or endowed with all mo- batement, conſiſting of two arches, or curve 

| be qualities or virtues; kind or benevolent. lines, the one drawn from the ſiniſter baſe, 

de men were very gocd to us.” 1. Sam. and the other from the ſiniſter chief. Ws 

XV, 7 5+ To make pecd, to perform what is | To GORE, V. A. [from the noun] to 

or expected z to keep, maintain, or | ſtab or pierce either with a weapon, or the 

"ot. In ſpight of their dragocns| horns of an animal, ſo as to make a wound. 
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c.rowning of the manile. 


turned all that ſaw it into ſtones. 


GOS 
Among ſemſtreſſes and taylors, to widen any 
thing, by ſewing a picce of cloth. 

GORGE, S. Fr. the g pronounced hard], 
the throat or ſwallow z 8 $4 which 1s gorged 
or ſwallowed. In Architecture, a ſort of 
concave moulding. The gerge of @ chimney, 
is the part between the a and the 
In Fortification, 
the entrance of a baſtion, ravelin, or other 
outwork. A demi- gorge, is that part of a poly- 
gon between the centre and flank of the 
baſtion. N 5 
To GORGE, v. N. [gorger, Fr.] to fil: 
up to the throat; to glut or ſatiate; to ſwal - 
low. he fiſh has gorged the hook,” 

GO'RGED, Adj. in Heraldry, uſed when 
2 crown or coronet is borne round the neck 
of ſome bird or fowl; or when the neck of 
a bird is of a different metal or colour from 
the reſt, In Farriery, ſwelled. The legs 
of a horſe are gorged.” | 
GO'RGEOUS, Adj. [porgias, old Fr. | 
ine, ſplendid; glittering. 
 GORGEOUSLY, Adv. in a ſplendid, 
| pompous, ſhewy, or magnificent manner. 
 GO/RGEOUSNESS, S. ſplendor ; luſtre ; 
, magnificence: finery. 8 
GOR GET, S. the piece of armour which 
is worn round, and defends the throat. 

GORGON, S. [yoy», Gr.] a monſter 
with ſnaky hairs, that is reported to have 


GO'RMAND, S. [ gormant, Brit. gourmand, 


5 Fr. ] a perſon who eats greedily, and to exceſs. | 


To GO'RMANDIZE, V. N. te eat with 
eedineſs and to exceſs. _ e 
GOR'MANDIZER, S. one who cats 
„ „%% 
|  GORSE, S. [gar, Sax.] furz, a thick 
prickly ſhrub, bearing yellow flowers. 
60 RL, Adj. covered with elotted or con- 
gealed blood; bloody; murtherous. “ A 
gory emulation *twixt us twain,” Shak, 
 GO'SLING, S. a young gooſe not full 
grown. In Botany, a cat's tail on nut-trees 
and pines. = | 
 GO'SPEL, S. the title of books contain- 
ing the hiſtory of the tranſactions of our 
bleſſed Lord and Saviour from his birth to 
his aſcenſion. Figuratively, applied to ſig- 
nify, in Divinity, the Chrithan diſpenſation, 


and an infallible ſtandard of truth, © As 


« true as the goſpel.” GE 
To GOSPEL, V. N. [pgadſpellian, Sax. ] 
to preach the goſpel; to inſtruct as a prieſt. 

GO'SPELLER, S. | gd. pellere, Sax.] an 
evangeliſt or preacher. Theſe goſpellers 
e have had their golden days. Rowe. 

GO'SSAMER, or GO'SSAMOR, S. [ geſ- 
ſampine, Fr. goſfſypium, or gauſape, Lat.] the 
down of plants; the long white cobwebs 
which are perceived in the air in calm ſunny 
weather, found by Maſly to proceed fro. n 


þ 


GOU 


from its podex, and leaves FRE | 
in, and be wafted by, the air, ” aſcend 
GO'/SSIP, S. | from »dfippe, Sax, a 

ſor] one who is a enter for a RETINA 
tiſm. Figuratively, one who runs abe p- 
tattling like a woman at a lying in, TY 
2 3 3 80 to chat; to prate; 
to ſpend time in frivolous and inſion ige 
diſcourſe, and inſignificant 


GOTTEN, particip. paſſive of Ge, 
Jo GO'VERN, V. A. [the o pronounced 
like an « ſhort, guvern from gouverner, Fr 
of guberno, Lat T'is rule over in the che. 
ter of a magiſtrate, parent, or other ſuperior 1 
In Grammar, to require. Amo govern 
© an accuſative caſe,” ns I; 
 GOVERNABLE, Adj. ſubject and obe- 
dient to command, rule, authority, or dirce- 
tion | | | 
| GOVERNANCE, S. the at of ener. 
ing authority over others that are bound to 
obey ; government; the management, con- 
troul or authority of a guardian. 
 GOVERNANTE, S. [Fr.] a woman 
who has the care of young ladies of quality. 
The more uſual and proper word is Governe(, 
GO VERNESS, S. [ gouverneſſe, old Fr.] 


|a female, inveſted with authority to infly. | 


ence or rule. A woman who has the care 
of in ſtructing or regulating the conduct of 
ladies; the teacher, inſtructoreſs, or miſtreſs 
of a lady's boarding- ſchool. 


the form in which juſtice is adminiſtered in 
a nation; an eſtabliſhment, or adminiſtry. 
tion of public affairs; the power or autho- 
rity exerciſed by magiſtrates over their ſub. 


jects, or by one perſon over another, In 
Grammar, the particular conſtruction any 


word in a ſentence requires. 


inveſted with ſypreme authority in a ſtate, 


round edge. 


colour of an orange. 
GOU'RDINESS, S. in Farriery, a ſwell- 


from its reſembling a gourd. | 
GOUT, S. [ gontte, Fr.] in Medicine, a 
painful kind of diſeaſe principally affecting 


tendons of- the muſcles ſubſervient to their 
motions, and the membranes ſurrounding 
the bones. Ton e 
Lat.] a taſte, reliſh, or flavour. | 

GOU'TY, Adj. afflicted with the gout ; 


2 ſpider dwelling in fields, which emits them 


b g to, or having the gout. 


GOT, preter, and participle paſſive of Get, 


GO'VERNMENT, S. ¶ gouvernement, Fr.] 


GO'VERNOR, S. [ gouverneur, Fr.] one | 
who manages, influences, or has the ſu- 

preme direction of a thing or perſon ; one 

_ GOURGE, 8. Fr.] a chillel having 2 
GOURD, S. [gauhorde, Fr.] a plant which 


creeps along the earth like the cucumber, 
and products a yellow fruit of the ſize and 


ing in an horfe's leg after a journey, ſo called 
the joints, ſeated in their ligaments, the 
GOUT, S. [pronounced goo, Fr. g, 


_ GOWN, 


GRA 


GOWN, 8. ſgꝛon, Brit. gonna, Ita]. a 
rg | goſe upper garment, worn by men, as 
0 A Ireſs ; a woman's upper garment; the 
loſe habit worn by the migilters of the 
liſhed church, Sc. | | 
GOWNED, Adj. wearing a gown. 


a ſtudent 3 or one whoſe proper 
_ . gown, applied to the profeſſors of 
divinity, phyſie, law, Oe. | | 

To GRA BBLE, V. N. [perhaps corrupt- 
el from grapple} to grope; to ſearch, or feel 
reedily with the hands. Their bloody 
e hands graböling in my guts.“ Ii. of Jol n 
2 ACE, S. [ gratia, Lat.] favour, or 
kindnefs, In Divinity, a favourable influ- 
ence of God on the human mind; virtue, or 
the eff:& of the divine influence; pardon z a 
lindneſs; a privilege or favour conferred ; 
elegant behaviour; or the air and appearance 
wherewith any thing is done; beauty, either 
- pzural, er heightened by art; an embelliſh- 
ment, ornament, flower, or perfection. © By 


Shak, A phyſical virtue, or power. Mickle 
« is the powerful grace that lies in plants.“ 
<4), The title ot a duke, formerly given 
to a king, implying goodneſs, or clemency; 
 hort prayer ſaid at meals, expreſſive of gra- 


ſupplying our neceſſities. To be in a perfon's 
gud graces, is to be favoured or eſteemed by 
im. ed 
110 GRACE, V. A. to adorn, beautify, 
embelliſn, dignify, ſet off, or recommend; 
to confer an honour on a perfon ; to dignify 
er raiſe by an act of favour, © Grac'd by 
dP KEE 
GRACED, Adj. beautiful; graceful. © The 
® propereſt and beſt grac'd men that ever 1 
« fav.“ Sidney, Seldom uſed. 
GRYCEFULLY, Adv. elegantly ; with 
a plealing dignity or majeſty. 
GRA'CEFULNESS, S. elegance and dip- 
nity of manner; dignity joined with beauty. 
GRA'CELESS, Adj. without any virtue, 
ether religious or moral; wicked or impious. 
GRA'CLOUS, Adj. [gracicux, Fr. gracio- 
ſu, low Lat] mereitul; benevolent; kind; 
Yirtuous, or good. 
* gracious.” Shak, 


ern ion; in a pleaſing and favourable manner. 
UGRACIOUSNESS, S. kind condeſcen- 
lon ; a pleaſing manner. 


gee to another. | 

RA DIE NT, Adj. [gradiens, Lat. | walk- 

ng of moving by ſteps. 50 | 

, GRADUAL, Adj. graduel, Fr.] pre ceed- 

"gorriling by degrees; advancing ſtep by ſtep. 

: URA'DUAL, S. [gradus] a flight of ſteps. 
itiore the gradual proſtiate they ador'd.“ 


GOW'NMAN, S. one matriculated at an 


« ther hands the grace of kings mult die. 


titade or thanks to the divine providence for 


460 Their iſſue not being 


GRACIOUSLY, Ady. with kind conde- 


 GRADATION, 8. Fr. of gradus, Lat.] 
2 tegular progreſs or advance from one de- 


. 
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GRA 
Dryd. In the Roman church, a part of the 
mats ſung betwzen the epiſtles and goſpels. 


In the Jewith, applied to 15 pſalms, ſuppoſed 
to have been ſung by the prieſts, ſtanding up- 


| on the gradual, or the : 5 ſteps of the N 


GRADUA'LITY, S. a regular progreſſion; 
advancing higher by degrees. | 


GRA'DUALLY, Adv. by degrees; in re- 


gular progreſſion ; by ſteps ; advancing from 
a lower to a higher depree. 5 

_ To GRA DOUATE, V. A. [pradeur, Fr. 
of gradus, Lat.] to dignify with a degree in 
an univerſity; to mark with degrees, in mea- 
ſuring. * He graduates his thermometers.” 
Derham. To heighten or improve. © Dy- 
Sers advance and graduate their colours with 
« ſalts.” Brew. | 


GRAFF, or GRAFT, S. ſgrefe, Fr. 


in Gardening, the ſhoot of a tree inferted in, 
and becoming one with another tree, nou- 
riſhed by its ſap, but bearing its own fruit. 


To GRAF 5 9 [gr Fer, Fr.] to take 


ſhoot from one tree, and inſert it into ano- 
ther, in ſuch a manner, that both may unite 


belone. | 1 

GRA /F FER, 8 one who propagates fruit, 
by inſerting the branch of one tree into that 
of another. ons | 


GRAIN, s. [grawn, Brit. praine, Fr.] a 


ſingle ſeed of corn, or other fruit. Figurative- 


ly, corn. Any minute particle, or ſmall body's 


ſome ſmall indulgence, which implies a remiſ- 
ſion of rigour or ſeverity, | © He whoſe very 
{« beſt actions muſt be ſeen with ſome grains 


cg of allowance.” Aadiſ. A weight uſed in 


phyſic, twenty of which make one ſeruple; 


ny weight: it derived this name from its be- 


ing ſuppoſed of equal weight with a grain of 


| Newt. Opt. 
or inclination, 


corn, 
more laſting than in the common way. The 


ent fibres or particles of a body. Bring- 
ing its roughneſs to a very fine grain. 
1 emper; diſpoſition z humour 


« grain forced to retire.” Dryd, 


_ GRA'INED, Adj. rough; appearing leſs 
ſmooth, or weather-beaten. © Then now this 


% graincd face of mine be hid.” Shak. 

GRAINS, S the huſks of malt of which 
beer has been made. | | 
GRA/INY, Adj. full of corn, or ſeeds. 


the news?“ Shak, 3 
GRAMINI'VOROUS, Adj. eating, or 

living upon graſs, © The graminiverous 

Kind.“ Sharp, | "9 


5 H h 4 


cloſely, or become one tree, to inſert into a 
place, or body, to which it did not originally 


but in troy weight, twenty-four make a pen- 


The dircction in which the fibres of 
wood, leather,&c. grew. In Dying, a method 
of communicating colours, ſo as to make them 


form of the ſurface, with regard to tmooth= _ 
neſs, roughneſs, or the ſize of the conſtitu- 


Though much againſt the 


GRAMMERCY, Inter}. [contrated of 
grant me mercy ] an obſolete expreſſion of ſur- 
prize. Grammercy, lovely Lucius, what's 


| GRAM». 


OT ee ĩ⅛ - ˙ OI 1 
* 
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an expreſtion or conſtruction agreeable to the 


kind, 


GRAN IRY, 8. granarium, Lat.] a 


teſemblante it bears to that of a kernel of a 
The oriental are the beſt. | 


illuſtrious; powerful; ſplendid z nobſe; ſub- 
lime. | „ 


term of conſangpinity, denoting the father's 
dame hag.” 


© GR&AND-CHILD, S. the ſon or daughter 
ol a perſon's fon or daughter. * 
of a ſon or daughter, 9 
| the nobility. 


 GRA'NDEUR,S, [Fr.] ſplengour, pomp, 


dr magnificence, 


try, an) anceſtor, 


fon or dahebter. 


NA 


GRAMMAR, S. [gramaice, Fr.] the 
art which delivers the rule, for ſpeaking or 
Uriting any language properly Figuratively, 


rules af grammar; a book which delivers rules 
for ſpeaking or writing a language with pro- 
pricty. Grammar- ſcholl, is a place where the 
learned languayes, or claſſies, are taught. 
GRAMMA RIAN, S. [prommairien, Fr. 
dre who is {kilful in, or one who teaches the 
rules of, grammar. 3 | 
GRAMMA'TICAL, Adj. [Fr. of gram- 
watic:s, Lat.] belonging to, or taught by 
grammar, conſiſtent with the propriety of 
any particular language. 
GRAMMA'TICALLY, Adv. according 
to the rules of grammar. | 
 GRAMMATICASTER, S. [Lat.] a per- 
fon who pretends to, and piques himſelf on 
his knowledge of grammar; a mere verbal 
kritic, of Jow grammar ian. 
. GRAMP EE, S. [grample, Fr.] a erab fiſh. 
_GRA'MPUS; 8. a large fiih of the whale 


ſtorehouſe for threſhed corn. Fg 
_ GRA'NATE, S. [ granum, Lat.] a precious 
ſtone of a high red colour, ſo called from the 


pomegranate : it is vulgarly namcd a garnet. 


GRAND, Adj. Fr. gend, Lat.] great; 


GRAN DART, or GRAN DA ME, S. a 


or mother's mother. Figuratively, an old 
withered or decrepit woman. To the gran- 
Dryd. In the pedigree of a 
horſe, the mare on which the dam of a horſe 
was got. TE. 


* 


GRAND-DAUGH LER, S. the daughter 


GRANDE E, S. grand, Fr. grandis, Lat. 


<. 


a perſon of rank, dignity or power; one of 


GRA'NDFATHER, S. the father of a 
perſons's Father or mother. ON 
GRANDITY, S [grardis, Lat.] cleva- 
{ion of thought, pomp, or magnificence of 
fanouage, Our poets excel in grandity and 
$6 Ip Camden. | 1 
'CRYNDSIR*, S. a prandfither, In Po- 


ERANDSON, S. the fon of a perſon's 


* GRANGE, S. Fr.] à farm; a barn, or 
| Ou, Ncor ; a farm houſe at a diſtance 
ron, nciahbourrs. 5 

GRAN ITE, S. granit, Fr. of granun, 


of ſeparate and very large concre 
compacted together, of great h 
fire when ſtruck with ſtecl, 
acids, and imperfectly calcina 
GRANTVEROUS, Agj. eating or livin 
upon grain.“ CGraniverous birds.” 
GRAN'NAN, S. [a corruption of gran. 
rh a 8 A low word "uſe 
only in burleſque. Oft ee 
8 Y Uh 755 it my grannam told 
To GRANT, V. A. (of garantir, Fr.] to 
admit a thing not proved; to allow or con. 
cede ; to beſtow ſomething which cannot he 
claimed as a right. oY 
 GRANT,, S. the act of giving or beſtoy. 
ing a thing which cannot be claimed 25 2 
right ; the thing granted; a conceſſion. 


tions, rudel 
ardneſs, vivin 

termenting with 
ie in agreat fire, 


GRA'NTABLE, adj. that which may he 


given or yielded to another, though he has 


= 


no claim to it. „„ 
GRAN TEE, S. in Law, the perſon to 
whom any grant is made. 


GRAN FOR, S. the perſon that yidlls 


grants any thing to another 


G%A/NULARY, Adj. [from gran 
which ſee] ſmall and compact, reſembling a 
{mail grai or feed, _ 


To GRA'NULATE, v. N [er nuler, Fr, 


from pranum, Lat.] to be formed into ſmall 


particles or grains. Actively, to break intg 


| {mall maſſes or grains; to raiſe in inequalities, 


repreſenting ſeeds or grain, 


_ GRANULA'TIOSN, S. [Fr.] the act of 

forming into ſmall maſſes reſcmbling griin. 
GRA'NULE, S. a particle, atom, or go- 

bule ; a ſmall compact particle, reſemblinga YN 


ſeed or prain of corn, 


4 


3 


GRA\NULOUS, Adj. full of little grains, 


GRAPE, S. [ grappe, Fr. grappola, Ital.] 
a ſingle berry of the vine, which grows in 


eluſters, the juice of which is wine. 
GRa'VESTONE, S. the ſtone or ſeed of 


EB i A ga Co 
GRA/PHICAL, Adj [from yeaqu, Gr.] | 


2ppearing as if written; well tormed, de- 


ſeribed, or delienated. The letters will 


& grow more large and graphical.” Bur. 


e ed by Caſtellus.“ Breton. 


© GR&4PNEL, s. ſprapin, Fr.] a ſmall | 
anchor belonging to a little veſſel ; a p- 
pling iton, ufed in a ſea- fight to faſten lips 


toget ex. . 


To GRA'PPLE, V. N. ſgrppan, au, 
pgrappere, Ital.] to lay faſt hold on a perſon; | 
to combat, or engage in cloſe fight; to falten, 
unite, or join inſeparably ** Grafpies you 1d | 


the heart and love of ens“ Shak. 


' GRA'SIER S. See Graxier. 


$13t-] * variegated ſtone or marble, compoſ.c 


| 


To GRASP, V. A. {graſpare;ital.}t9 bo T 


GRAPHICALLY, Adv. well deſcribed; 1 
deſcribed minmely, or in a pictureſque man- 
ner. The civit cat is graphically deſcrib- 


GRA'PPLE, S. a cloſe combat, in which | 
perſons ſeize faſt hold on each other; an on 
inſtrument, vſed to faſten one (hip to another. 


6 R A 


and prafps till he can hold no more.” Dryd. 
{on or hold. 
or catches at. 


of which there are ſeveral ſpecies. 
To GRASS, Y.-M .to produce graſs. 


ing in graſs. 


aber, placed at the windows or other aper 


kickeas, within which fires are made. 


ver another. Eo 
delicious. | 


areeable manner. 


olcing delight. 


things are rubbed to powder. 


Lat. 


Ward or recompence. 


bung in order to 
Th or reward, . 5 

cb IIN SLV, Adv. harſhly; offenſively 
ck Is Ar. arſhly ; offenſtvel; 
ont bein 
turn, 


* 


iy the hand with the fingers ſhut ; to ſeize, 
uch at; to ſtruggle, ſtrive, or grapple. wier 
4 one that graſpt and tugg'd for lite.“ ſa benefit received, together with a readineſs 


GRASPER, S. one who ſeizes, graſps, “ direction which they 


GRASS, S. [ gras, Goth.) the common 
herbage of the fields, on which cattle feed, 


GRASSHOPPER, S. a ſmall inſeQ, | 


fund among the ſummer graſs, named from lutations made by expreſſing joy; compli. 
its hopping, for which 1t 1s remarkably form- | ments expreſſing joy; an expreſſion of joy. 


To GRATE, V. A fgratter, Fr.] to rub, | 
or wear off the particles from any thing by [paper ; to inter, entomb, or bury ; An ob- 


rabbing it; to offend by any thing harlh or | ſelete ſenſe. © Ditches grave you all.” Shak. 
rexatious : to offend the ear by, a harſh and 


Gfagreeable ſound 3 to make a diſagreeable 


RATE FUL, Adj. [gratus, Lat.] having! GRA'VE-CLOATHS, 
adue ſenſe of benefits conferred; pleaſing; | dreſs of the dead; a ſhroug.-.- 57 IE 
greabie ; delightful to the ſenſes or mind GRA'VEL, S. {grawvier, Fr. gravella, Ital.] 


GRATEFULLY, Adv. in a manner wil- 
lag to acknowledge, repay, and retain a pro- 
per ſenſe of an obligation 3 in a pleaſing or 


GRYTEFULNESS, S. gratitude ; the 
quaity of being agreeable, acceptable, or 


GRA'TER, S. [gratcir, Fr.] a kind of 
exzrſe file, or inſtrument formed of tin or | called the ſtone. 
lr punched in holes, with which ſoft 


GRATIFICA!TION, S. [ Fr. gratificatio, 

tae act of pleaſing ; the act of com ply- 
ng vith, and anſweriug the cravings of the 
ſua] appetites ; pleaſurep delight; a re- 


. 10 GRA'TIFY, V. A. [gratifier, Fr. ] to i 
oy ; to plcaſe by compliance; to do a GRA'VENESS, S. ſeriouſneſs; ſolemnity. 
pleaſe or delight; to requite, | GRA'VER, S. [ graveur, Fr. SeeGrevethe. 
| verb] an engraver, or one who copies deſigus 


Adv. [Lat.] for nothing; with- | wood to be printed on paper. 
3 paid, or receiving any thing in | ſharp pointed inſtrument uſed by an engraver. 
| 1 , GRA'VIDITY, S. ſgraviditas, Lat.] the 
5 Eh tate 


G R A . 
GRATITUDE, S. a virtue, conſiſting in 
a due ſenſe and out ward acknowlegement of 


1; Jo gripe; to encroach ; to be inſati- to return the ſame, or the like. 
1 


GRATUITOUS, Adj. | gratuitus, Lat. 
gratuit, Fr.] voluntary, or granted either with- 


GRASP, S. the gripe or ſeizure of the | out aſking or merit; aflerted without proof, 
hand ; the act of holding a thing in the hand] 1his gratuitous declination of aioms.” Ray 
J 


GRATUITOUSLY, Adv. without claim 
or merit; without proof.“ This obliquity ot 


*© matter.“ Cheyne. | 
GRAIUILY, S. [gratuire, Fr.] a free 

gilt; a preſent; an ackn »wiedgment, 

_ To GRA'IULATE, V. A. {gratilatus, of 

gratulor, Lat.] to congratulate. 85 

GRA | ULA'/TION, [gratulatis, Lat.] ſa- 


GRA'TULATORY, Adj. expreſſing joy 


CRASSPLAT, S. a ſmall level piece of | for the ſucceſs, preferment, or good fortung 
ound in a garden, Sc. covered with graſs. harden 
GRASSY, Adj. covered with, or abound- 


of another ; congratulatory. 


GRAVE, S. graf, Sax. a hole dug in the 
ground wherein a dead body is, or is to be 


GRATE, S. [crates, Lat.] a artition buried. | 
made with iron bars, or wires eroſſing each 


To GRAVE, V A. [pret. graved, particip. 
| paſl. graven, g , Gr.] to cut figures or in- 


tures of priſons, cloifters, or tradeſmen's ſeriptions with a ſharp pointed tool on any hard 
ſhops; a receptacle with ron bars, fixed in 


ſubſtance or metal; to copy pictures or writings 
with a ſharp pointed inſtrument, on wood, 
copper, or pewter, in order to be printed on 


To clean, caulk, or fcrape the bottom of a ſhip. 


dry. Not ſharp or acute, applicd to ſound. 
a kind of earth uſed tor walks in gardens, the 


a diſeaſe in the kidnies or bladder, occaſioned 
by a gritty collection of matter therein, where- 


rine is impeded. When this ſubſt ance ſtrong- 


To GRA'VEL, V. A. to pave or cover with 


a perſon with ſome difficulty he cannot ſolve. 
GRA'VELESS,S. without a grave or tomb. 
GRAVELLY, Adj. | graveleux, Fr.] con- 

ſiſting or abounding in gravel,  _ 

 GRA/VELY, Adv. in a ſolemn, or ſeri- 
ous manner; without gaudineſs or ſhow. _ 


with a ſharp pointed too] or (tile, on metals or 
'The ſtile or 


gratuitouſly tack to 


e GRAVE, Adj. Fr. gravis, Lat.] folemn ; 
or harſh ſound by drawing one hard thing o- ſerious ; of a modeſt colour, not ſhowy or taw- 


S. the particular 


liner part of which is yellow, and appears like a 
lar ge gritted ſand, and rhe coarſer is a com poſi- 
tion of ſlints, or ſmall pebble-ſtones. In Phyſic, 


by the due ſecretion and excretion of the u- 


ly coheres, and forms a hard maſs, it is then 


gravel; to puzzle, put to aſtand, or embarraſs. 
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GRE 

Nate of being with child. The ſions of, in aſpect or mien. She walks 
* gravidiry.”  Arburb, © great.” Waller. Hauphty, ſwelline 

GRAVING,S, any piece engraved; car-|** Difſcouraged with great looks,” $3 Or 


0 \ . nn 
ved work o grave any manner of gra- be grear with, to be familiar, or 3 5 
U Ntimate 


une; 2 Chron, ii. 14. acquainted, * Thoſe that are 


G RE 


ſerene] | 
Proud, 


Vat with 


To GRA'VITATE, v. N. [from gravis | them.” Bac. Teewing, or with chill. © 
Lat \to rom to the center. great belly.“ In pedigree it is adde 2 
GRAVITCA'T ION, ., the act of tending every ſtep of aſcending conlanguinity bo 7 | 

| | 09 


to the center. 


a father or grandfather, and in ever 


Y ltep of 


GRA'VITY, S. grawite, Fr. grawvitas, | deſcending conſanguinitybeyond a grandſo 
: n: 


Lat.] weight; beavinets; the power or virtue 
dy which bodies naturally tend to the center. 


Thus a great-grandſon is the fon 
ſon's grandſon. A grear-grandfather tbr. 


_ Gravity, applied :o the nature of actions, de- | ther of a perſon's grandfather, or the or; LY 
notes their nature, or qua'ity;z but when ap- father of a perſon's father; and udn j 
phed to crimes, their atrociouſneſs. To{1s the uncle of a perfon's father. TOY 


* puniſh the injury, according to the gravity" 
* of the fact.“ Hecte. Applied to the coun- 
tenance or behaviour, ſeriouſneſs ; ſolemni- 
ty; majeſty ; or awfulne!s. _ Pn 
GRA VI, S. the juice which runs from 
meat when not over- done. | | 
 CRAY, Adj. [preg, Sax. ] white with a 
mixture of black. White or hoary with age, 
applied to the hair. Blue with a mixtuie of 


GREAT-RELLIED, Adi. * 
with child.“ Great Lelied Wee rh, 
To GRE ATEN, V. N. to enlarge; to 
make great, powerful, or rich. Not in uſe | 
GREAT-HEARTED, Adj. high ſpire. 
ed ; proud. The earl as g eat-b_ arted x | 
he, declared he neither cared for his friend. 
*< ſhip, nor feared his hatred.” Charente. 
GREATLY, Adv, very much; in a ore:t 


black; reſembling the colour of aſhes, or high degree; nobly; in anilluſtrious mar- 


GRA'Y-BEARD, S. ngurativety, an old 
man: uſed in contempt. * Afraid to tell | 
« gray · lcardt the truth.” Shak. 

GRA'YLING,S. [named from its colour.) 
a fiſh of a fine ſhape, white fleſh, having its 


ner.“ Thou greatly didſt expire.” Dryd 
Couragiouſlly ; el Exeath turn their | 
backs againſt the foe Addi. | 
_ GREATNESS, 8. largeneſs, applied to | 
quantity, ſize, or number High place or | 


teeth in its throat, found in the ſame rivers | dignity ; a conſciouſneſs of ſuperior birth or 
with trout, and taken with the ſame baits, rank. “ Tis not of pride or greatneſs he 
and in the ſame manner. 8 cometh not on boar.“ Ha-. Magnanimity 

GRA'YNESS, S the quality of being“ nobleneſs. Greatneſs of mind.” Far. Lf. 


gray, or being hoary by age. 8 
To GRAZ E, V. N [ graſian, Sax. ] to eat 


Grandeur; ſtate; magnificence. 


GRECISM, S. ſgraciſmus, Lat.] à con- | 


or feed on graſs; to produce gra ſs; to bruſh | ſt uction, idiom, or expreſſion peculiar to the | 
in paſſing; to touch lightly, generally ap- Greek language. 


piied to a bullet. Like to the bullet's 


GREEDILY, Adv. in an eager, haſty, or 


grexirg. Shak. Actively, to tend, to ſct ravenous manner; with keen appetite or de- 


centtle to feed on graſs; to eat or feed upon | tire. 


graſs, © Lambs with wolves ſhall graze tlie 
verdant mead.“ Pope. „ 


GREEDINESS, Ss. [gredigneſſ, Sax.]n- | 


venouſneſs; voracious hunger; eagerneſs of 


GRA/ZIER, s. one whoſe trade is to feed appetite or deſire. 


or breed cattle for food. „ 
GREASE, S. [pronounced greeſe; from 


GREEDY, Adj. [gredie, Sax.] ravenous; | 
hungry ; incitel with a violent deſire of food; | 


£raifſs, Fr.] the ſoft part of the fat of animals, | eager ; vehemently deſirous. 


In Farriery, a ſwelling and gourdineſs of the 
heels, occaſioned by hard labour, colds, Sc. 
to GREASE, V. A. to ſmear, anoint, to 


GREEN, Adj. [grene, Sax. ] having a c0- | 
lour like that of graſs: in compoßtions of dy- 
ing and painting, wade by mixing blue or | 


foot with grcaſe; to bribe or corrupt with black, und yellow together, Flouriſhing; freſh; | 


proferts, “Ihe greas'd advocate.“ Dryg. 
p \>'y word. | Es | 

_ GRUREASINESS, S. oilinefs, or fatreſs, | 
\. GREASY, Adj. oily; fat; ſpotted or 
f.1exred with greaſe; corpulent. A Term 
of reproach. „ This greaſy knight,” Shak. 
GREAT, Ad}. I pronounced grate of great, 

ex. prcet, Belg. | large in bulk, number or 
auentity; having wy quality in a high de- 
e. Long or conſiderable, applied to time, 

duration. Chief or principal. The great 
** fea” pat. High in rank, or extenlive 
power; illuſtrious, or eminent. © Great 
+ 43 might.“ Fer. x. 6. Maje ic, or grand 


und2cayed ; new, or lately made. A green 
« wound.” Unripe ; immature young, allu- 
ding to fruits being green before they weripe. | 

GREEN, 8 the colour of graſs, or that 
which reſembles it. In Optics, it is one of 
the original, ſimple, or primary rays of light ; } 
but in dying is eauſed by compounding blue | 
and yellow, Sc. As this colour rater re- 
freſhes than impairsthe ſight, the goodneſs of 
Providence is manifeſted in cauſing it to be te- 
fleed from the ſurface of vegetables, prefer [ 
rably to any other. Figuratively, a plain cv- 
vered with graſs. The leaves of trees and ve= | 


getables, oppoſed to their flowers, In 92 | 
et ff, 


GRE 
| gt r. and eaten boiled. 
we! ER GOM, S. a ſhrub which 
- wild upon barren heaths, and is uſcd 
Pasing beſoms. as 
GbEEN-CLO TH, S. a board, or court 
riyſtice, held in the counting houſe of the 
6. % honſhold, for taking cognizance of all 
4 5 of government and juſtice within the 
8 court 8 and for correcting all the 
ſervants that 0 end, 5 N | 
CRE!ENEYED, Adj. havingeyes colour- 
gith green. Greencyed jealouſy.” 
CREENFINCH, 8. [ gr#nfinc, Teut.] a 
ird, ſo called from its colo N 
GREEN GAG E, 8. a ſpecies of plumb of 
28 HOUSE, S. a houſe or place in 
hich exotics or tender plants are kept from 
the inclemencies of our elimate, and furniſh- 
{ith ſuch a degree of heat as is proper to 
T 
0 PEN ls, Adj. ſomewhat green; 
l reen. | EIN 
0 b Fl. „Adj. with a greeniſh colour 
nexly; freſhly 3 immaturel 7x. 
GREENNESS, S. the quality of being 
nen, or preſerving verdvre. Figuratively, 
| fteof immaturity or unripeneſs; newneſs. 
GRE/ENSICKNESS, S. in Mcdicine, a 
Jrder incident to virgins, ſo called from 
the paleneſs with which it is attended. 
GREENSWARD,or GREENS WORD, 
5, the turf on which graſs grows; a field. 
GREENWOOD, S. wood conſidered as 
it upears when its leaves are ut. 
To GREET, V. A. [ gretan, grettan, Sax. | 
to addreſs at a meeting; to ſalute in Kindneſs 
or reſpect 3 to congratulate 3 to with health; 
to ſend or pay compliments at a diſtance, 
CAE ETER, S. he that pays his compli- 
ments to another. „ 
GREETING, S. ſalutation, or compli- 
nent. „„ 
GREGMRIOUS, Adj. (gregar ius, Lat.) 
almbling in floc ks or herds. No birds of 
# prey are gregarious. Ray, r 
GRENADIER, S. [grenadier, Fr.] a tall 


5 


full of grenadoes, from whence the name is 
(rived, Every battalion of foot has a com- 
pay of grenadiers belonging to it. | 
GRENADE, or GRENADO, S. ¶ gre- 
tale, Fr.] a hollow ball of iron, braſs, glaſs, 
 potters earth, filled with gunpowder, and 
ited with a fuſee to give it fire. When the 


les into pieces, which grea t, 1 
kill boſe they ſtrike. s _ I | F mY 

CK ENT, S. a foſſile body, conſiſting of a 
MMgrriesof cryſtals, or ſparks of ſpar, of the 
zeotbay alt, and of a brown ſhining colour. 


carl, 2 
1, Adj. See G .: 
Nr ſpellnng. ray, which is the moſt 


ſoldier, 2rmed as other ſoldiers, beſides a pouch | 


reaches the hollow of the ball, the caſe | 


RI 


ſed in the plural for thoſe plants which | GREYHOUND, S. [formerly written 


reyhund, of grighund, Sax. or of prey, Ill. 
5 dog; and hunta, Ifl. a hunter] a tall fleet 
hound that cHaſes in ſight, 


to make way by cutting. The griding 
„ ſword.” Par. Loſt. | 
GRILDELIN, S. a colour compounded of 
white and red. | | 
GRIDIVRON, S. a moveable frame or 
grate of iron bars placed parrellel to each 
other, which is uſed to dreſs victuals over a fire. 


grievance, oppreſſion, or injury. For redreſs 
of all theſe griefs.” Shak. Pain, or diſeaſe, 
_ GRIF/VANCE, S. that which makes a 
perſon uneaſy, generally applied to the actions 
or co nduct of another. „„ 

To GRIEVE V. A. [pronounced greeve; 
grever, Fr.] to afflict; to hurt; to make a 


action; to be ſorrowful. 
rowfully. | 


Gri:we] afflicti ve, or cauling pain not eaſily 


borne ; cauſing forrow ; expreſſing great un- 


eaſineſfs. Grievous complaints Clar, 


Great, or atrocious, applied to crimes. *©* lt 


was a grievous fault.” Shak. 


diſcontent or ill will; prodigiouſly, or ſo as 
to accalion great uneaſineſs. Griewcuſly 
vexed. Iooker.” TT 
GRIE/VOUSNESS, S. forrow ; pain; 
a ſtate of calamity, oppreſſion, or wretched- 
neſs. The grievouſnc/s of war.“ Iſai, xxi. 15. 
GRIFFIN, or GRVEFFON, S. a fabled 
animal, ſaid to be generated between a lion 
and an eagle, having the head and paws of 
the former, and the wings of the latter, 
_ GRIG, S. in its primary ſenſe, fignifies 
any thing below the natural ſize; a ſpecies 


of eels. Figuratively, a merry, active, and 


jocoſe perſon. | 5 
To GRILL, V. N. [grille, Fr.] to broil 
or dreſs meat on a pridiron. „„ 


GRIM, Adj. [grinma, Sax.] having a 


fierce or awfully ſullen countenance ; hide- 


ous; frightful ; ugly: ill-looking. ** Grim- 
„ viſag d war has ſmooth'd his wrinkled 
„ front.“ Shak. 1 ny 


GRIMA'CE, s. Fr. see Grim. ] a diſtor- 
mouths, An air of affectation. 
old gray cat. Grimalkin to domeſtic ver- 


„min ſworn—an everlaſting foe.” Philips. 
GRIME, 8. {from grim} dirt that is in- 


I 


| grained or not calily waſhed off. 


Te 


To GRIDE, V N. ¶ gridare Ital.] to eut 3 


GRIEF, S. [pronounced greef; from gric, 
Brit. ] ſorrow for ſomething which is paſt; a 


perſon uneaſy by ſome unkind or offenſive i 
GRIE/VINGLY, Adv. with ſorrow; for- 
GRIEVOUS, Adj. [gravis, Lat. See 


GRIF'VOUSLY, Adv. with great offence, 


To GRULLY, V. A. [from grill. to har- 
raſs. © We're grillied all at Temple-Bar.“ 
3 e 


tion of the countenance from habit, affecta- 
tion, or in ſolence; vulgarly ſtiled making - 


GRIMAL EIN, S. an appellative for an 
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or horrible manner. 


in a mill; the inflrument of grinding. In 


are ſharpened © 


tceth, and opens Nis lips ſo as to expoſe them. 
GRINNINGLY, Adv. with a grinning 


\ fingers cloſed over it; to catch eagerly ; to 


an uſurer; an extortioner. 4 


im the belly. 


horrid. 


GR I 
To GRIME, V A. to dirt fo as it cannot 


be eaſily waſhed off. | 
GRUMLY, Adv, ia a terrible, hideovs, 


fallen manner, applied to the looks. 


diſpolit ion. 


cer, Fr.] to ſet the tecth together, a 
draw the lips, uſed both as a fign of mirth, 
and anguiſh, 1 ery | 


GRIN, S. the act of cloſing the teeth, and | 
_ withdrawing the lips from them, ſo as to ex- 


paſe them to view; the act of lnewiny the 
teeth, uſed as an effect of mirth, or anguiſh. 
To GRIN D, V. A. [pret. and particip paſl. 
ground, grindan, Sax. | to reduce ny thing to 
powder by attrition or rubbing ; to ſharpen 
or ſmooth by rubbing on ſomething hard; to 
tub one againſt another, to harraſs or oppreſs 
by extortion. To ſharpen an inſtrument by 
Bulding it on a found ſtone, which is turned a- 
bout the while; to move a mill; to fix the teeth 
cloſe, and move them, ſo as to make a uciſe. 
_ GRINDER, S. one who grinds or works 


trony, of contempt, the teeth in gencral are 
called hy this name. | N 

GRUNDLESTONE, or GRV N D- 
STONE, S. the ſtone on which edged tools 


_. GRIN'NER, S. one who grins or ſuuts his 


laugh; in 2 grinning manner. 


Jo GRIPE, V. A. [greipan, Goth. ] to 
hold tight in the hand; to ſqueeze with the 


feize ; to oppreſs; to pinch, preſs, or ſqueeze; 
to pinch the belly; to give the cholic, at- 
tended with a fharp pain in the bowels. 
GRIPE, S. See the verb] agraſp or. ſcizure 
of the hand or paw; a ſqueeze or preſſure. 
Figuratively, oppreſſion, extortion, or Cru ſhing 
power, In the plural, the belly-ach; the cholie. 

GRUPER, S. one who oppreſſes the poor; 


GNIPIN GLI, Adv. attended with a pain 
GRISAM BER, S. a corruption of amber- 
greaſe.Eriſamber ſteam'd.” Milt. 
RL SKIN, S. [griſgin, Ir.] the back bone 
of a hog. | 8 1 


- 


GRTSLV, Adj. [grifie, Sax. ] dreadful 


ks T, 8. toll taken by the miller when 


In a fierce, ſtern, or |coarſe part of meal ; oats huſked 

| ly ground; ſand ; a particle of f 

GREUMNESS, S. a lock which proceeds hard, particles. 

om the flerceneſs or ſullen neſs of a perion's| 
1 | ty of abounding in prit, or 1; 

To GRIN, V. N. f erinnian, es ge hard, and ſandy particles. itt] 

with- | 


ing of griſtle; having the nat | 

ties of griſtle. e we 
Gill, S. greot, Sax. bran, or the 
, and carpe. | 
and; rouph, | 


ohr Thus, s. fandineſs; the qui. | 


© rough, | 
GRYTTY, Adj. full of 
hard, and ſandy particles, 

GRVEZELIN, S. a corrupt; 4.1, | 
GRVZZLE, S. Ig allt, Pr, Cale. 
made of a mixture of white and black molt | 
commonly applied to that of perukes or the 
hair; pray. | 1 

_ GRVZZLED, Adj. interſperſed with black 
and white hairs; gray. A 
To GROAN, V. N. granian dax.] to 
breathe with a hoarſe noiſe, in pain or agony, 
 GROAN, S. [ grown, Brit.] a deep ſigh, | 
attended with a hoarſe noiſe, made by pers | 
ſons in pain and agony. Fiouratively, any! 
hoarſe, dead found, 5 3 5 % 


little, rough, f 


coin, value four-pence : hence it is ufd for! 
tour-pence, though conſiſting of copper coin, 
The lilver money, in the Saxon times, were! 
of no greater value than a penny, which be- 
ing divided quarterly on the reverſe, when! 
they wanted a farthing, they broke it into] 
four pieces. This, according to ſome, wal 
the ouly money we had, even after. the con- 
queſt, till Edward I. coined preſſes or gra, 
1 c. great pennies, or pieces, which went! 
for four-pence, about 1351. This was the! 


from groet, Sax. ſignifies oats that have the 
huils taken off. | 5 ö 
GRO C ER, S. one that buys and {ells] 
teas, ſugars, plumbs, &c. A gr en- grocer/ 
is one that buys and fells greens. F 
 GRO'CERY, S. the wates ſold by a grocery 
ſuch as tea, ſugar, raiſins, ſpice, &c. 
 GRO'GERAM, GRO'GRAM, or GRO'4 
GRAN, S. a ſort of ſtuff, all ſilk; woven 
with a large woof, and a rough pile. | 


that part of the body which is between the 
belly and the thigh. _ 15 


ROOM, S. {grow. Belg, 2 boy] a boy 
waiter, or ſervant; one who tends or look 


% dreſſed.” Lid. See Bridegrom. } 
GROOVE, S. | grots, Goth. ] a deep cal 


rifjailie, Fr.] a colour 


GROAT, 8. [pronounced graut] a filrer | | 


tate of our coin, till Henry VIII. in 15-4, 
firſt coined ſhillings, Greats in the plural, 


GROIN, S. {generally pronouneed prin 


after horfes; a man newly married. „ 
this the brides are waked, their gran al 


eround. Figuratively, a ſupply of proviſion, 


he grinds other, people's corn; corn to be 


To bring griſt to the mill.is a figurative and pro- 
verbial expreſſion for producing profit or gain. 

GRISTLE, S. [gr:fle, Sax.] in Anato- 
my, a cartilage, or ny ſubſtance, very 
claſtie, tough, and next in hardneſs to a bone. 


vern or hollow in a mine. “ Work in 
groove or mine: pit.“ Boyle, A channel 
or hollow cut in wwod. 3 

To GROOVE, v. A. to cut hollow, or lf 
channels. | VVV 


To GROPE, V. J. [ grapan, Ta 
Sax. | to feel one's way out in Calc of bin 


CRISTEY, Adj. cartilaginous conſiſt- 


neſs or darkneſs 3 to have an imperfect * 4 
5 r | | 


G R O 

za thing; to feel after a thing where a per- 
bh cannot ſee. ; 

GROPER. S one who ſearches after, or 
Jexyours to find a thing in the dark. 
01 058, Adj. [ gres, Fr. gro, Ital.] 
lar e thick, or bulky, applied to {12e. 
well, very erroneous, coarſe, Or pal- 
dle, applied to ſentiments. Clumſy, or in- 
degant, applied to ſhape 1 hick, applied 
a the conſiſtence of any ſtuid. Stupid, or 
gal, applied to the underſtanding. Coarfe, 
wick, fat or bulky, applied to the ſize of 
the body. Impure; foul, applied to the hu- 
pours of the body. | 
GROSS, 8. the main body or main force 


major part or body, applied to number, or a 
collection of men. In Commerce, a num- 
ter conbſting of twelve dozen, or one hun- 
bred and forty-four. ; | | 
GROSSLY, Adv. in large or coarſe par 
cles. Without any ſubticty, art, or deli- 


( miſrepreſented.” Swift. 25 
GROT, S. [ grotte, Fr. grotta, Ital.] a 
ave, or cavern formed and frequented for 
coolneſs, or pleaſure. See Grotto, 5 
GROTESQUE, Adj. {Fr groteſco, Ital.] 
liſtorted in figure; vanatural 5 wi dly form- 
ed, without. any regard to nature or propriety, 
GRO'TTO, S. | grotte, Fr. grotta, Ital. 
1 cavern or cave made for pleaſure. Uſed 
ſometimes, as by the Italians, from whom 
it is derived, for a dark or horiid cavern. 
RO VE, S. [pref; Sax. ] a walk formed 
by trees, whoſe branches meet above. 

To GRO'VEL, V. N. to lie proſtrate, 
or with one's belly on the ground; to creep 
along with one's belly on the ground; to 
hae low, mean. or abje thoughts. 

GROUND, S. [orwid, Sax] the earth, 
conſidered as that which ſipports us when 
walking, as oppoſed to air or water, or as ſi- 
twtedlow; land; a country; a farm, eſtate, 


In the plural, the dregs, lees, or that which 
fettics at the bottom of liquors. In Paint- 
ng, the firſt layer of colours, or that on 
nich the images are painted and deſcribeds 
The firſt principles, applied to knowledge 
ir ſcience, The ſpace occupied by an army, 


ning ſpace, or diſtance between the Aier 
nd purſuer, Hence, to /oſe ground, applied 
to an army, is to be driven back wards. To 
fund en?'s ground, is to make a power ful re- 
ance, 10 get ground, is to gain advantage 
Aer an enemy, applied to an army; to make 
progreſs, applied to an opinion 


Yon the ground; to build, found, or ſettle 
50901 a cauſe or firſt principle, applied to 
e To ſettle in the firſt principles or 
Wiments of knowledge, applied to inſtruction. 


of an army; the bulk; the whole. The 


bach; faprantly, or palpably. « Groſsly | 


or underwond. 


or poſſeſſion; the floor or level of a place. | 


35 they fight, advance, or retreat; the inter- 


To GROUND, . A. to fix or ſupport 


GR O 


GROUND-ASH, S. a tree, ſo called, be- 
cauſe its fhoots grow near the ground, on ac» 
count of its being cut, when young, about 


Co 


an inch trom the earth. 

GAaOU'NDBALTY'S. a bait made of bars 
ley, or malt boiled, Cc. which is throwg 
into the river, where you intend to angle, 


the fill after it. 

GROU'NDEFLOOR, S. the lower ſtory of 
a houſe, level with the external ground. 
named alehosf,, or tunbosf. 

GROUND: ESS, Adj. without any foun» 
dation, reaſon, or juſtice. | | 


manner; without reaſon, cauſe, or foundation, 


foundation, or ſupport. 


perſon of mean groveling, or vulgar thoughts. 
GROU'ND-OAK, S. a kindof low oak, 
GROUND-PINE, S a plant growing on 
dry and barren hills. - 
the outermoſt pieces of timber lying on or 
near the ground, and framed into one angs 
ther with mortiſes and tenons. | 
GROUND-PLOT, S. the ground on 
which any building is placed; the ighnos 
JJ. 
GROU'ND-RENT, S. rent paid for the 
ground on which an houſe is built. 12 
 GROUND-ROQHM, S. a ioom on the 
lower ſtory. 1 


Botany, the ſenecio, Lat. and ſenecon, Fr. Tt 
is placed in the ſecond ſect. of Toyrnefort's 


neus's Igth. It is alſo ſpelt: Grourd/y. 


colour or part on which all the images are 
drawn. A foundation of a building. Figu- 


an undertaking ; the rudiments, or firſt 
principles of a ſcience ; the true caufe, mo- 
tion, or reaſon. e 


Fr. Erappo, Ital. in Painting and Sculpture, 
an aſſemblage or knot of two or more figures 
of men, Sc. Figuratively, a crowd; a 
cluſter ; a buddle ; a number thronged to- 
gether. . | 
To GROUP, V. A. in Painting, to de- 
ſcribe or introduce ſeveral figures into one 
—S | 


beath-game. | 
GRO MUT. 5 Creos, Fax. ] coarſe meal or 


{pollud ; a Kind of wild apple, 


CBOUND, S, the preter of Gri-d. 


To GROW, V. N. [proter. grow, part. 


* 
fy #{ : * 


and linking to the bottom, or ground, draus 
GROUNDIVY, S. a plant, likewife 
GROUNELESSLY, Adv. in an unjuſt 


GROUND/LESSNESS, S. want of cauſe, 


GROUNDLING, S. a fiſh, which keeps 
at the bottom of the water. Figmatively, T -: 


GROUND-PLATE, s. in Architecture, 


* - 4 — 
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GROUNDSEL, S. the foot poſt of @ 
door; or the timber or raiſed pavement of 
a houſe next the door; a threſhold. Id 


I2th claſs, and in the ſecond ſc. of Lin- 


GROUNDWORK, S. in Painting, that 


ratively, the fundamentals, Or Krſt part of | 


GROUP, S. [pronounced groop, gronpfe, 


GROUSE, * a kind of fowl, named 
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applied to compoſitions, 


COONS. FATE ſJ—ęL⏓“ĩe 


: G RU 
paſſ. grown] to increaſe in length or extent, 
applied to the vegetation of plants. To be 
produced by vegetation; to increaſe in ſta- 
ture, or bulk ; to proceed or ariſe, as from a 
cauſe. To accrue, or become due, applied 


to the increaſe of intereſt due on money lent:] diſcontent ; to growl or ſna 


« The ſum that I do owe to you is prev. 
1% ing to me by Antipholis.” SH. Applied 
to the ſea by mariners, to ſwell or roll. 
« When the ſea is never fo little grown.” 


Raleigh, 


GRO'WER, S. that which vegetates, or 
increaſes in height or bulk. . 
To GRO WL, V. N. [ grollen, Teut. ] to 


ſnarl; murmur; or grumble. 


GROWN, [part. paſſ. of Grown,] ad- 
vanced in or increaſed by growth ; covered 
or filled by the growth of any thing; arrived 


at full growth or ſtature. 


GROWTH, S. vegetation z vegetable 
life; increaſe by vegetation ; product, or the 
thing produced; increaſe in number, bulk, 
frequency, ſtature, or improvement. 


 GRO/WTHEAD, or GRO'WNTOL, | 
S. a kind of fiſh, ſo called from the greatneſs 
of its head. Figuratively, an idle, lazy perſon. 


To GRUB, V. A. to deſtroy or extirpate, 
by digging or throwing up the ſoil ; to pull 


GRUB, S. in Natural Hiſtory, a ſmall 
worm that eats holes in bodies. In Medi- 
cine, a white unQuous pimple, or little tu- 
mour, ariſing on the face, chiefly on the alæ 


of the noſe. | ; e | | 
To GRU'BBLE, V. N. [ grubelen, Ger. H rantee ; garant, Fr.] a power who under. | 


to grope, or feel in the dark, Let me 


. rowl and grubble thec. Dryd. 


GRU'B-STREET, S. the name of a ſtreet 
in London, once famous for the reſidence of 


meaner and hireling authors. Uſed as an ad- 


jective, it ſignifies mean, low, and dull, 
© Ballads write 
« and Grubſtreet lays.” Gay. es 


-To GRUDGE, V A. to envy, or view 


the advantages of another with diſcontent 
and uneaſineſs; to give or take unwillingly. | | 
GRUDGE. S. an old quarrel. Figura- Fr.] a man, or body of men employed to 


tively, ill-will ; anger; reſentment 3 envy ; 


5 Or envious reſentment. * ö Thoſe to whom 
you have with grudge preferred me.“ Ber 


Jobnſon. | „„ 5 | 
GRUDGING, S. the act of envying a 
perſon what he has, or of giving with great 
reluctance. 5 . 


UA 

{ GRUM, Adj. C contracted fi 
k om ; 
_—_ * rf applied to a perſon's ee 

IC, IOOKed jour and SY! A 5 
Bull. Num. iſt. of 7.3 
To GRU'MBLE, v. N. to murmur with 

. rl. - & E. hr; 
(c o'er his prey.” To m K TTUM ng 
ring oy applied to chad. Bean or rats 

IRUMBLER, S. one that 

| pre pe a diſeontented perſon. 
NG, S. a m * ; | 
diſcontent. oy ur müking through 
N 8. greumeau, 

a thick viſcid contiſtence of a fluid, like t. 
[of oy —_— an 45s. or like n 
a Adv. in a moroſe 4 

ſurly manner. Bol a TY ſour, or 
GRU'MOUS, Adj. thick or clotted 

| GRU'MOUSNESS, S. che thickneſs of 
curdled or clotted liquor, as 
= N 155 GRUNTLE, V. A tg | 
= 4 . diſcontented noiſe, applied 
Ly ela 1 . the noiſe made by a hog. | 

RUNTER, S. one that prunts, 4“, 

word for a hog.  _ e 2 on 
To GRYTCH, v. A. ſcorruptel from | 
grudge, for the ſake of in ] e FL 


Fr. grumus, Lat. 


Y, or 


up by the roots; to dirt one's cloaths or fleſh. | be uneaſy at the advantage of another. | 


<< muſt not grutch.” Ben Fohnſen, "A 
„ GRUTCH, S. [See the verb] malice or 
ill- will. To whom he bare ſo fell a grutch,” 

GUARANTEE, S. [pronounced ga. 


takes to ſee the conditions of any league 
| peace, or bargain performed. MY 
TO GUA'RANTY, v. A. ſpronounced | 
garanty.] to undertake to ſee the articles of | 
| any treaty kept. - = -.- 5 

| To GUARD, V. A. [pronounced ga; 
| garder, Fr.] to watch in order to ſecure from, 
or prevent a ſurprize, or ſudden danger ; to 
protect or defend; to anticipate, or ſecure | 
again objections... 7 ent 1 
_ GUARD, S. [pronounced gard, of garde, 
| watch, in order to defend from danger, or 
prevent ſurprize. Uſed with on or off, a ſtate | 
of caution or vigilance, A limitation; an- 
ticipation of an objection. Expreſſed | 
e themſclves with as few guards and reſtrie- 
tions as I.“ Atterb. In Fencing, an 2c- | 
tion or poſture proper to defend the body | 


GRUEL, S. f eruelle, Fr | a kind off from the efforts of an enemy. Advanced } 


ſpoon-meat or broth, made of oatmeal boiled 


in water; any kind of mixture or broth, 


made by boiling ingredients n water. 


_ _ GRUFF, Adj. gr, Belg. ] ſour, ſurly, 


or moroſe, applied to the aſpæt and beha- 
viour. j) eg Cogn 
GRU'/FFLY, Adv. in a ſour, moroſe, or 
farly wannerrrr . 
GRU'/FFNESS, S. harſhneſs of voice, or 


ſurlineſs of look. 


guard, is a party of horſe or foot which 
marches before a corps to give notice of ap- 
proaching danger. Main guard, is that from 
which all the other guards are detached. 
Piquet guard, is a number of horſe and foot 
always in readineſs, in caſe of an alarm, the | 
horſes being ſaddled and their riders booted. | 
Guards, ia the plural, is particularly applied 
to thoſe troops or companies, which are kept 


e king. In Aſtronomy, 4 
up to guard the king. In e 


8E 
e ſometimes applied to the two ſtars 
we DER. S. one who protects, de- 


or watcnes. 


fn RD AN, S. [pardien, Fr.] one who 


GUI 


with very little interruption, to the crown of 
England. This fland has a peculiar flower, 
called Lilium Farnienſe; the leaves of which 
are covered with ſpangles like go d- duſt. It 
gives title of baron to the ear of Aylesford. 


bo the ere of an crphan, or perſon whoſe 
35 


arent 


reſerval Fs 
boclüme⸗ named warden. 


A RDIAN, Adj. performing the of- 
wn protector and defender. 
GUA/RDLESS, Adj. without defence 
«bout any aid, or defender. | 3 
U bsHlp, S. care; protection; or 
te late of 2 perſon under the diſpofal of 
alan; a king's ſhip, em ployed in guard- | 
jog the coaſt, 3 FIG 
Ava, or GUTA VA, S. in Botany, 
te pfdiure Linnæus places it in the firit 
dof C 
CbSERNATION, 8. the exerciſe of 
arhocity in protecting, preſerving, and di— 


« This extenſive gubernation ' Watts. 

CUDGEON, S. [gouren, Fr.] a ſmall 
found in brooks and rivers, and cafily 
caught ; whence ir js uſed figuratively for a 
on ealily cheated. To draw you in 


(6 arguments. Sevift 6 , Hg 

GUERDON, S. | guerdon, gardon, Fr.] 
arccompenſe or reward. The fair gucr- 
« 4 when we hope to find.“ Milt, 

CUFRNSEY, S. Antoninus's Sarnia, an 
land in the county of Hampfhire, twenty- 
wo miles N. M'. of Jerſey. on the coaſt of 
Normandy in France, and in the Engliſh! 
channel. It runs from E. to W. in the 
form of a herp. Its N. fide is jow, and 8. 
ſi hich, being ſurrounded by ſteep rocks, 
akind of natural detence to the itland. It 


V. . and twelve and a half, where broadeſt, 
E. nd W. It contains ten (twelve) pa iſhes. 
Is ar is very healthful, as appears from the 
bngevity of its inhabitants; and its ſoil of 


5 the ſame nature with that of Crete, or Ire. 
7 bnd, where no venomous creature will live. 
e Ii oaurally more fertile than Jerſey ; but 
1 bes not Field ſo much, the inhabitants neg- 
1 Kling its culture for the ſake of commerce. 
*y They have, however, a ſuſficiency of corn 
oY adcattle for their own conſumption, and 
"= de uſe of their ſhipping. It abounds in fiſh : 
414 nd in the N. W. part of the iſland, there is 
hn i alle about a mile ia Circuit, well ſtocked 
„ "th the beſt and largeſt carp. This iſlund 
m vel ſituated for annoying the French in| 
d ine of war; and they fit out ſome privatcers 
ot | ® ure upon them, It was ancicntly part 
he i! Normandy, in France: and ſome of the 
1. mans of the conqueror's eſtates 1s ſtill ga- 


6 we of 
why by the laws of that province, and its 
Ws ſpeak Fre ch, tho' lubject ever ſince, 


bing; government or ſuperifitendency. | 


« ſike ſo many gudgeons, to ſwallow his falſe 


ks thirteen miles and an half from S W. to 


Here a very barbarous ſcene was ated in 


ire dead; one to whorn the care or | queen Mary's reign ; a mother and her two 
ion of any thing is committed; | danghters, the mother being a ſo big with 


child, were hurnt at a ſtake for Proteſtantiſm, 
in purſuance of the ſentence of the Dean 
FR ours Amy) and the clergy of the 
71 and. 
ot Cafe a Hogue, in Normandy, and lixty 
S. of Portland in Dorſetthire | 
Jo GUESS, v. A. [ ghifen, Belg. keſer: 
Heb. ] to conjecture ; to ji oo 
fixed or certain principles. Te 
GUESS, S. a conjecture. = 
GUE/SSER, S. a conjeQurer; one who 


| Judges without certain knowledge. 


GUE'SSINGLY, Adv. forming a judg- 
ment in a caſual manner ; uncertainly, _ 


entertained in the houſe of another; a ffrin- 
ger, or one who COMES neu ly to reſide in a 
place. EO | | | 
GUE'ST-CHAMBER, S. a room dude 
uſe of to receive company in. 


narrow mouthed bottle or veſſel. 


given to a guide, 


actions according to rules, in order to pre- 
vent him from falling into danger. | 
Jo GUIDE, V. A. [gu ider, Fr.] to di- 


rect, inſtruct, regulate, or ſuperintend by 
counſel, or exertion of authority. | 


ther in his way; a director. | 
_ GUIVDELESS, Adj. without a guide. 
_ GUYDER, S. a director, a guide. 


wnong themſelves by their prince's licence. 
Hence Guildbal!, a place or hall belonging to 


Adel. oh 
_ GUILE, S. [pronounced pile, with the 


perſon tricks or cheats another; dcceit. 
GUYLEFUL.: Adj. full of deceit ; wily; 
fraudulent ; treacherous ; ſecretly miſchie- 
vous; impoſing or over- reaching a perſon in 
a crafty or fraudulent manner. „ 


or concealed fraud; without any intention to 


deceive, cheat, or impoſe upon a perſon by 
„ | N falte 


it lies about twenty four miles W. 


GUEST, S. | gaveſtai, Brit.] one whe is 


To GUGGLF, v. N. to ſound, or 
make a noiſe like water running out of a_ 


GUIDAGE, S. the reward or money 


GUIDANCE, S. from guide] dired ion; 
government exerciſed in regulating a perſon's 


rect or ſhew a perſon a way; to govern, di- 


GUIDE, s. Lkr.] one who directs ano- 


_ GUILD, S. ( ſometimes pronounced like 
£i1d, and ſometimes like gilde; of gild, Sax. ] 
a ſociety, corporation, fraternity, or compa- 
ny, united together by orders and laws made 


a corpora ion, wherein affairs relating to the | 
members in their united capacity are tranſ- 


ghard] low "cunning or craft, whereby a 


 GUILELESS, Adj. without any ſeeret 
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talſe appearances, and concealed treachery, 
GLE, S. one that betrays another 
into danger by deceitful means. Not in uſe, 

GUILT. S. [gilt, Sax. | the ſtate of a 
perſon juſtly charged with a crime ; a con- 
ſciouſneſs of having done amiſs. Figura- 
tively, a crime, or ce, {© Cloſe pent up 
* puits - rive your concealing continents.” 
Shak. | | 
_ GUT'LTILY. Adv. without innocence ; 
in ſuch a manner as to be conſcious of having 
done a crime laid to one's charge. 

GUILTINESS, S. the ſtate of being 

gvilty ; the conſciouſneſs of having done a 
crime. | 

GUILTLESS, Adj. free from crime; in- 
nocent ; free from {in or punihment. The 
* Lord will not hold him g-i/r/eſs that taketh 
& his name in vain.” Exid xx. 7. 

GUI LTLESSLY, Adv. without guilt 
innocently. 8 4 | | 
 GUULTY, Adj. [giltig, Sax. ] chargeable 


GUN 
F N or GULP 
tal.] an arm of the oc 
the land. Figuratively, er 
meaſurable depth, „ Fol 
in a fiery gulph.“ Hal. A 
ſucking 640 „% As wat 
ag. a gu/ph,” Shak. Any (he 0 locks 
© Maw and gulpb—of 
«© ſhark.” Shak. 


H, 8. gofe, Fr. pal, 


GULF, Adj. full of eddi | 
whirſpools. © Þ ls of the”, lbs of 
— "y 5. “ The perils of the gulfy main. 


9 | | 
To GULL, V. A. 
trick ; to cheat ; 
artifice, _ „„ 
GULI., S. a ſeabird: a cheat 1 

a ſtupid animal; a perſon eaſily? Ar 
impoſed upon. P ealily cheated or 
GU'LLCATCHER, S. one who chestz: 

2 bite; one who deceives another by artifice 
; GULLER, S. a cheat, or impoſtor. | 
GU'LLET, S. [goulet, Fr. gula, Lat.] 


[ guiller, old Fr.) t, 
to deceive or de > 


& =» >=» 


with having committed a crime; wicked, or | the throat, paſſage, or pipe theavch wii | 
corrupt ty J eee called by 1 
SUN EA, S. [pronounced ginne, with | phagus, 7 i 
the g hard, fo called from Guinea in Africa, | To GUILLY, V. N. to run with à noiſe. f 
from whence the gold was brought, of which | applied to water. - i 0 
8 they were at firſt tormed, on which account GU'LLY-HOLE, 8. See Gully] the hold 40 
they likewiſe bore the impreſſion of an ele- where gutters or kennels empty themſclre " 
Plant} a gold coin ſtruck, and current in into the common ſewer, ſo called from the 
England. When it was firſt ſtruck, it was | noiſe they make in their fall * 
valued at twenty ſhillings; but gold growing | GULOSICY, 8 ' puloſus, Lat.] greedi 
ſcarce, it was advanced to twenty one ſhil- neſs; intemperance in eating; gluttonya fel 
lings and ſixpence, but is now funk to]“ Not erring in gulzfity.” Brown, Not inf 
twenty-one ſhillings. The pound Troy is|uſe. _ SE oo ll th 
cut into twenty-tour parts and a half, Each | | To GULP, V. N. [ golpen, Belg.] tag | 
part of which makes a guinea. © | ſwallow eagerly; to drink down without any 0 
GUN EA HEN, S. a ſmall Indian hen. | intermiſſion, or with one ſwallow, ; th 
GUIVNEA-PEPPER, S. in Botany, the] GULP, S. as much liquor as can be ſval 
polure d Inde, cu de Crinee, Fr. caßſium, Lat. lowed at once : 2 m: 
It is ranged in the fi.(t ſect. of Linnzus's| GUM, S fgumma, Lat.] a vegetable juical 
5th class. [exſuding through the pores of certain plants be 
 GUI/NEA-FIG, S. aſmall variegated ani- and there hardening into a tenacious, of of 
mal, with a pig's ſnout, rat's ears, and with- kicking maſs, more viſc'd and leſs friable than of 
V ilIreſins, and diſſolving in water. In Gardengg 6 
© GUISE, S. [Fr. guiſa, Ital.] manner; ing, a diſcaſe incident to fruit trees of th ne 
appearance; looks; behaviour. By their | ſtone kind, being a kind of gangrene, ariling - 


e guiſe wile men they ſeem.” Par. Loft. 


Manner, cuſtom, or practice.“ It was ne- 
„ ver our guiſe--to ſlight the poor.” Pepe 


External appearance; dreſs or habit. Un-, 


« der the guiſe ot religion.” Swift. The 
laſt ſenſe teems to be a contradiction of dif: 
 GUPTAR, S. [g/ itarra, Sp. guiterre, Fr. | 
in Mute, à ſtringed inſtrument with a neck 


like a vichn ; an oval body, about the tas? 


of a bas viol, played on in the ſame manner 
as the harp, with the fingers. 

LES, S. [ge ⁰ s, Fr. gula, Lat.] in 
Heraldry, red. In the arms of noblemen it 
is called ruby, in thoſe of ſovereign princes 
Mars, and in engraving, is ſignificd by draw- 


A 


_ 304; perpendicular or {typit ſtrokes from the 


from a corrupted ſap which extravaſates ande 
hardens. In Anatomy, the fleſpy ſabſtancel 
of the mouth in which the teeth grow; ge 


nerally uſed in the plural. 
 GUWMINESS, S. the ſtate of 2 thing 
ſmeared or abounding with gun. 
 GUMMO'SITY, S. the nature of gun lf 
viſcidity ; gummineſs, «6 Their innate gun 
cs mefir IF Floyer. 3 „ 3 
GUM Mx, Adj. confiſting of gum ; 0 
the nature of gum ; overgrown or ſmear 
[ with zum; m = 
GUN, S. | gun, Iſl.] a fire-arm or ve 4 
pon which forcibly diſcharges a ball, ſoot, of 
other offenfive matter, through a cylinoric 1 
barrel, by means of gun-powder. 55 7 
11115 are generally called canton, and novo 


tp os the eſcutcheon to the bottom. 


| 


«> * 4 ; 7 ( 1 
ikcwife under the term of crdnance. "Ol 


Fi CH 
== 


GUS 


are ſuch as are portable, and include 
nets, muſquetoons, carbines, blunder- 
4 | . 


+ Cling pieces, Ec. | 
bes NEL, 8. See Guncuale. 
GUNNER, S. 2 perſon who manages, 
ind has the charge of the artillery of a ſhip, 
'* Gunners, in the plural, are ofticers em- 
: J in looking after, and managing the 
ordnance mounted on lines, batteries, or torts. 


GUNNERY, S. the ſcience or art of | 


ag with guns and mortars, 
— OWDER, S. a compoſition of ſalt- 
«tre, ſulphur, and charcoal, mixed together 


with ſpirits, and uſually | Aer Fee which 


kes firecalily, and when fired, expands with 

eat vehemence and noiſe, by means of its 
elaſtic force. Bartholdus Schwartz, or the 
Black, is by ſome ſuppoſed to have invented 
iin 1880; but it appears that Roger Bacon, 
oer countryman, knew of it 150 years before 
Schwartz was born, lince he mentions it in 
expreſs terms in his treatiſe de NullitateMagiæ, 
\blilned at Oxford in 1216. You may 
« raiſe thunder and lightning at pleaſure, 
« ſays he, by only taking ſulphur, nure, and 
« charcoal, which, ſingly, have no effect; 
« hut, mixed together, and confined into a 


| « oſeplace, cauſe an exploſion greater than | 


3» 


« that of a clap of thunder. T3901 
GUN-SHOT, S. the diſtance to which a 
hall can be ſhot out of a unn. 
GUN-SMITH, S. one who makes and 
ſells guns. 3 55 


, 


GUN-STOCK, S. the wood to which 


the barrel of a gun is fixed. 5 
6UNSTONE, S. the ſhot of a cannon ; 
ſo called, becauſe at the firſt uſe of cannons 
they were loaded with ſtones. 
GUNTER's CHAIN, S. an iuſftrument 
made uſe of in ſurveying land, e 
GUNTER's LINES, S. lines of num- 
bers, firſt invented by Mr. Edward Gunter, 
ol great uſe in navigation, and other branches 
of the mathematics. ; $5 
GUNTER's QUADRANT, S. an inſtru- 
nent to find the hour of the day, azimuth,&c. 
GUNTER's SCALE, S. a large ſcale to| 
reſolve queſtions in plane ſailing, — 
GUNWALE, S. [of gun and 2vealden, Sax. 
todre@t] a piece of timber reaching on either 
ſd of the ſhip, from the half deck to the 
forecaſtle, wherein the 
which ſupport the waſte tree: it receives the 
dame of gar wale, whether the ſhip carries 
uns or not. Likewiſe the lower part of any 
pont, where any ordnance are, 


dul. * A black bituminous gurge-=-boils out 
kom under ground.“ Par. Loft. | 
GURGION, S. the coarſer part of meal 
ted from the bran. 
GWRNARD, or GURNET, S. a kind | 
Aſe-fih, © A fowced gurnct.”” Shak. 
To GUSH, v. N. [ gofſclen, Belg. g/i/en, | 


put the ſtanchions, | 


GURGE, S. # gurges Lat.] a whirlpool; a of any liquid, a term uſed by Scotch phyit- 


G/U:T 


GUSH, S. a ſudden, forcible, and large flow- 
ing of water, or other fluid; any thing poured 
out with a ſudden and forcible eruption. 

GU'SSET, S. gert, Fr.] any thing ſew- 


peculiarly applied to the triangular pieces of 
cloth at the neck, under the arms, and at the 
opening ot the flaps of a ſhirt, Qc. 


ſenſe of taſte; the height of ſenſual enjoy- 
ment; love, or liking; turn of fancy; pe- 
culiar taſte or genius; pleaſur», caprice, or 
whim. © Deſtroy all creatures for thy ſport 


ec with a fretting gut. Shak, A ſudden burſt 


of paſſion. * A weak diſtempered ſoul that 


% ſwells--- with ſudden 1 1 Addiſ. 
GU'STABLE, Adj. 


object of taſte ; pleaſant to the taſte. 


GU'STATION, S. { guſarus, Lat. of guſto, | 
Lat.] the act of taſting, ** The nerves of 


« guſiation." Brown, 


GU'STFUL, Adj. very agreeable or pleaſ- 
ing to the taſte; that which is agreeable o 


the mind. 


GU'STO, 8. Ital.] the reliſh, flavour, or 
] taſte wbich athing cauſes; the poder by which 
any thing excites a ſenſation in the palate. _ 


Liking or prejudice, applicd to the mind, 
 GU'STY, Adj. u indy; ſtormy, _ 
GUT, S. {&utelen, Belg. ] the entrails, or 

the long pipe reaching with many folds from 

the ſtomach to the vent, e which the 


fibrous part of food paſſes and is diſcharged. = 
Figuratively, the ſtomach or receptacle of 


food; gluttony ; the inſide of any thing, par- 


ticularly the movemeats of a clock or watch. 


To GUT, V. A. to take out the entrails, 
or guts of an animal. Fipuratively, to plun- 
der any thing of what it contains. 

GUITTA SERENA, S. [Lat. a clear 


drop] a diſeaſe of the eyes. 


 GUITTATD, Adj. [ gutta, Lat.] be- 
ſprinkled with drops; bedropped, | 


GU'i TER, S. {gautur, Run. ] a paſſage 
for water, either on the ground, or on the 


roofs of buildings, 


ſmall channels or hollows. 3 
To GUT TLE, v. N. from gut] to feed 


luxuriouſly, or intemperately. _ | 
GU'TTLER, S. one fond of eating; a 


greedy or intemperate eater, 85 
GUTTS, S. (plural of gatta, Lat.] drops 


clans. See Medical F/Jays of Edinburgh. 5 


- GUITTURAL, Adj. [gutturatis, Lat.] 
pronounced in the throat; belonging to the 


throat. a 


GU TTURALNESS, S. the quality of 
| being ſounded in, or belonging to the throat. 


GUI I, or GU'T TE, Adj. i gutta. Lat.] 


ut. to flow or ruſh out in a large body; to 


1 
a 85 12 
in Herald 


flow out in a large quai tity, and with violence · 


ed on cloth to ltrengthen it; by ſemſtreſſes, 
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GUST, S. guſias, Lat. gon, got, Fr.] the 


or gut. Pope. A ſudden violent blaſt of 
wind, from gufter, Iſl. © As doth a ſail fill'd 


— * — S 


it to be taſted ; the 


To GU"'TTEX, L. A. to cut or wear into 


ry,marked or beſprinkled with drops. 
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HA 
« Gutty of fable,” i. e. marked with black 
1050 | 
To GUZZLE, V. N. [from gut or g, 
| whence guttle, guxxle] to feed immoderately; 
to ſwallow any liquor greedily, _ 
GU/ZZLEFR, S. an immoderate drinker. 
GYMNA'STIC Adj. C puur: orig Gr. gym- 
naſtique, Fr.] ſometl ing relating or belonging 
to bodily exerciſe, ſuch as wreſtling, &c. 
GY'MNIC, Adj gymnigue Fr. yujavixec, 


Gr.] praiſing ſuch exerciſes as relate to the 
body. © Gyrnic artiſts.” Milt. 


ing that they are only marks of certain mo- 

tions of the lips. Its form, which in the ca- 
pital is the ſame in the Roman and Saxon al- 
phabets, ſeems to be derived from the Pheni- 


cian H, with the mark in the middle inſtead |? 


of the top. The ſecretary capital ſeems to 
have been borrowed from the Saxon capital, 
us our ſmall þ ſeems derived from the Gothic. 
In Engliſh, it is ſcarcely ever mute in the be- 
ginning of a word, eſpecially wieie it pre- 
_ ecdesa vowel; when it is followed by a con- 
ſonant it has no ſound, as in gt; when it 
has c betore it, it is ſometimes dropped, the c 
being pronounced hard like a &, as in CLrift, 
vb ich the Saxons wrote Cri, and in echo; but 
this does not hold good always. for it is pro- 
nounced ſomewhat like the Hebrew V, ſchin, 
in cberity, cberub, &c. Among the ancients 
it was a numeral letter, ſignifring 2co, and 
when with a mark over it thus H 2000. In 
abbreyiatures it is uſed for Hh, as. J. H. S. 
Jeſus bominum Salvater, i. e. Jeſus tlie Saviour 

_ of mankind | | 


ſurprize. When repeated, an ex 
laughter, or joy, 
cc trumpets, ha, ha.” 


which a man may have out 
Bench, to remove himſelf thi 
expence, to anſwer at the bar 
dicted or impriſoned for a eri 
of the peace or a franchiſe e 
offered ſufficient hail, which 
the caſe be bailable, 


HA, Interj. an expreſſion of wonder or 


— 2 — AIR Rr ps no. 
wa wr — — py 
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HA BTTANT, S. one that lives or reſdes ] 
in any place. Habitants of the earth.“ Pope, 


in a place; a d 
mary; eſtabliſhed by frequent practice and 
repetition | 
habit, or frequent practice. 


to accuſtom; to uſe one's ſelf by frequent 
repetition. | 


latica, or reſpect The ſta 


HAC 


reſſi 
„He ſaith — 


Job, xxxix. 2 

| / a = Fo 
CORPUS, S. in Law, a writ 
of the Kino's. 

3 

ther at his own 
there, when in. 
me before jultices 
ourt, after having 
is refuſed though 


HABEAS 


HABER D'/ASHER, S. one 


: | | "NET who ſells | 
_ GYRA'TION, S. | gyratus, of gyro, Lat. wares, ſuch as pins, needles, &c. ell ſmall 
the act of turning anyt ing about in a circle. | HAB URGEON, S. [ haubergeon Fr. ha. * 
4% Moved round in a circle with gyrations. |bergium, io Lat.] armour to cover the neck 1 
Nervt. Opt. Ny 3 and breaſt; a breaſt- plate; a neck· piece; a 

G YVES, S. { gevyn, Brit.] fetters or chains | coat of mail. © Lodg'd in Magnano's braſs 1 
conſiſting of two lin ks for the legs.“ I thought |** bavergcon,”* Hudib. 5 

„ gyves and the mill had tamed thee.“ Milt.“ HABPFLIMENT, S. babilement, Fr.] dreſs; | ba 

Sam. | | | cloaths, ** Gowns and other habiliments of | 
To GYNE, V. A. to fetter or ſhackle ; to]“ Iriſh drapery.” Szoift. Ornaments. “ My 1 
ſnare. | | | % * riches are t e poor babil ments: Shak, |} ba 
| H. RY To HABF LI FATE, v. N. [habiliter, fr.] al 
. VVV qualify, or entitle. “ Attainted, and there- ſy 
The eighth letter of the alphabet, 1 by--- "of 2 to ſerve in parliament.“ | 
:: and fixth of the coofonants; tho er emule. in 
a by the Latins and modern Greeks g HABILITA'TION, S. qualifcation.“ Ha. tr 
eſteemed only as an aſpirate; yet whether it % bilitations towards arms, Bacon. Not in uſe, 8 l 
de a leiter or no, may eaſily be determined by nn ke S, [F - habirus, Lat. ] the ſtate of e 
_ conſidering that it is a motion or effort of the 4, h . Hadi OP Dreſs or | 
larynx to modify the ſound of the vowel that * s; 4 power and ability of doing any e *: 
follows it, as in keawen, bealth, hero, where thing, acquired by frequent repetition ef the inf 
the e is differently modified or ſounded from 2 3 ö cuſtom; inveterate uſe 04 
what it is in the words eating, endive, and l inclination to perform any particular x 
_ ele, and as ſuch has the property of a con- . 0 SE | 
ſonant. If it be not a letter, aud & are} e baht V. A. to dreſs, wo cloath, f (eh 
none, they being no more than hiſſin g aſpi- h hich ABLE, uo 80 r. 3 Lat.] 3 cha 
' rations, and they who exclude H from the 8 CAGE gf e, Lese Kl 1 1 1 
number of letters, as being only a mark of | 3 TI ASLENESS,S. (hat quality which I jo 
aſpiration, may for the fame reafon exclude | "©? 0 a place Þ roper for the reſidence of any A 
the ſand x, and the 5 and p likewiſe, by ſay- he GE | | 6 


HABLTATION; S. the act of dwelling] 
welling, or place wherein 2 

erſon redes... „ 
HABIL TU AL, Adj. 


[ babituel, Fr.] euſto- 3 


"HABI'TUALLY, Adv. by cuſtom; by 


10 HABI'TUATE, v. A, [ babitier, Fr. 


DE, S. Fr. babitudo. Lat.] reg 
| te of a thing, wing 
« In all the bab 
Familiarity ; con 
« Free 


HA/BLTU 


regard to ſomething elle. 
te tudes of life.“ Swift. | 
verſe ; intimacy, followed by with. 
quent babitudes with the beſt company. 
Dryd. Cuſtom, habit, or the frequent an 
uninterrupted practice of the ſame "7 
« Brought by long habitud: from bad l 
« worſe.'' Prior. _ N 

To HACK, V. A. [ baccan, Sax. to " | 
chop into ſmall pieces, by frequent at * 


2 


HAI 


ance improperly- *Hack ourEnylith.” "Shak. 
Tohackneys receive bribes, or turn proſtitute. 
HACK, S. 4 conti action of Hackney, which 


* VCKLE, S. [heccile, cla, Sax. ] raw 
fl _ any filmy or fibrous ſubſtance unſpun; 
the ſlough, or caſt ſkin of a ſerpent. 
To Ha CK LE, V. A. to dreſs flax. 
H ACKNET, 8. (Packnat, Brit. haquenee, 
Fr | x hired horſe, or a horſe let out for hire. 
Fouratvely, any thing let for hire; one who 


uſed in common. 
LACK EY, V. A. to uſe a thing very 
f. vently 3 to accuſtom to the road. 
HAD, the preter and part. paſſive of Have; 
6 els. © | . 
Bs cx S. in Natural Hiſtory, a non- 
ſpinous fin, with three prickly ſoft fins on its 
hack, reſembling a cod, but ſomewhat lels, 
aud diſtinguiſhed from it, by having a black 
ſpot on each ſide near its gills. es 
HEMORRHAGE, S. | a(49%Payiz, Gr.] 
in Anatomy, is a bloody flux from the noſ- 
trls, mouth, eyes, or any part of the body. 


L E EAMORRHOIDAL, Adj. in Anatomy, 
f reins which ſpread about the fundament. 

or HEMORRHOI DIES, S. | 487496309, Gr. 
y of ata blood, and g:w to low | painful ſwelling 


inf,mmations in the fundament ; the piles. 
HAFT, S a handle; that part of any in- 
ſrument by which it is held in the hind. 
HAG, S. [hagr, Brit.] a fury, or ſpirit of a 
deformed and terrible aſpect; a witch, or en- 
chantre; an old ugly woman. © 


poſſeſsor harraſs with vain terror; to bewitch. 
And fag themſelves with apparations.“ Hud, 
HYGGARD, Adj. [hagard, Fr.] wild, un- 


(formed, “ As haggard as the rock.“ Shak, 
Willy diſordered, “ Downcaſt hag ard 
EE, Gr Eo OS 
HYGGARD, S. any thing wild or irre- 
tkinable ; a ſpecies of hawk ; a hag. The 
" daktul lag ard lay.“ Garth, CRE 
HGGARDLY, Adv. [hagr, Brit. ] de- 
med; ugly, hke a hag. 
IYGGESS, S. a mets of meat, chopped | 
(null, incloced in a membrane, and boiled. 
: ach, Adj. like a hag; deformed; 


os : 

% or backle} to cut, chop, or mingle ; to 
: tecious in a bargain, or lon g betore ſet- 
ling the price. | f | 


HGIO'GRAPHER, S. See Hag ographa, 


pany. * vriter. N 

nt ang Al, an interjection, expreſſing a ſudd 
thing fmpree, 14 n, n , 9 85 
bad 0 Hall, 8. pronounced bale, a white icy| 


Penile, or particle, conſilting of 
mile, or e, ing of droops of 
nein their falling. 9 g 


antes for hire; any thing that is trite or 


Thai. . . 
HAT RIN ESS, S. the ſtate of being cover- 


To HAG, V. A. to haunt ; to torment; to 


THYGGLE, v. A. {corrupted frem 


HAL 


Alful blows. F iguratively, to ſpeak or pro- | HAIL, Interj. [halezar, Sax. )] a term of fa» 


lutation wherein we wilh health to a perſon, 
uſcd by our tranſlators to expreſs Aug in the 
Gr. i. e. rejoice. © Ihe angel came unto 
Mary, and faid, bail.” Luce i. 28. It is 
uſed at preſent only in poetry. 

To HALL, V. A. {heletar, Sax.] to ſalute; 
| to call to: applied to the manner in which 
ſhips addreſs each other. © Failed by a 
“ Turk,” Knolles, 8 

HALLE, Adj. beaten or ſtruck with hail, 
HAPLSHOT,S. ſmall ſhot ſcatter'd like hail, 

HAVLSTONE, S. |hazolftan, Sax. haegel- 
fteen, Belg. ] a particle or ſingle ball of hail. . 
HAPLY, Adj. conſiſting of hail. 


which grow out of the ſkin of animals; the 


hair which grown on the head, The different 


colours the hair appears of in different per- 


any thing very ſmall. 
HAVR-BRAINED, Adj, [it fhould be 
harc-lrgined, becauſe it alludes to the wildneſs 
of a hare] wild; irregular ; inconſtant. 
 HATR-CLOTH, S. {tuff woven of horſe- 


ed or overgrown with hair. te: 
HAVRLACE, S. a fillet or band with 

which woman tie up their hair. 1 

| _HAIR'LESS, Adj. without hair; bald. 


© yines the hai y honours of their head,” Dryd. 
HAL'BERD, S. [ha/barde, Fr.] a long pole 


formerly named the Daniſh axe, becauſe borne 


foctable, or untamed z lean 3 ugly ; rugged 3 firſt by them 3 from them it was borrowed 


by the Scots, from whom it came to the Eng- 
lith, and from us to the French 
 HA'LCYON, S. [ halcyo, Lat.] a bird, re- 


always a calm during her hatching time. 


undiſturbed ; without any tumult or violence. 
HALE, Adj. healthy, ſound or hearty ; of 
a good or freſh complexion. 5 
To HALE, V. A. [ Halen, Belg. hater, Fr.] 
to drag by force; to pull violently. 
Ha'LER,S. he who pulls or drags by force. 


Sax. ] one of two parts into which a gs | 
equally divided. In Compoſition, it ſignifies 
imperfection. | | | 
<« loth, and baff conſenting.” Dryd. 
HA'LF BLOOD, S. one who has but one 
parent the ſame with another perſon. | 
HA'LF-BLOODED, Adj. mean; coward- 
ly; baſe born. H. f- Olooded fellow.“ Shak. 
HA LF. FACE D, Adj. ſheu ing oaly part 


SUL, v. N to pour down hail, 


| 


{of the face, © A bha/f-faced ſun ſtriving to 
1 5x mg,*: 


112 


— _ — ——— — —— 
r — 


HAIR, S. Ibs, Sax. the fmall thin threads 


tons, and in the ſame perſon, in different 
parts of life, is owing to the nature of the 
fluid with which it is ſupplied. Figuratively, 


HAIRY, Adj. overgrown,or covered with SL 
hair; conſiſting of, or reſembling hair. From 


armed at one end with a battle-axe, carried by 
ſerjeants of foot and dragoons, &c, It was 


ported to breed in the fea, and that there is 


_ HA'/LCYON, Adj. peaceful; quiet; calm; 


HALF, S. [plural halves ; healf:, alf, 


HALF, Adv. in part, or equally, © Half 
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. H AN 
te ſhine.” bak. Small faced. “ This fame} HALT, Adj. [ healte, Sax. 
% baiſ-faced fellow.“ Shak, a HALT, S. the act of lim 
HA'LF-MOON, S. the moon in its ap ner in which a perfon walk 
pearance when at half its increaſe or decreaſe; | ſtop in a march. | 
any thing in the figure of a half- moon. HALTER, 8. Lflom balt,] one vb 
« HVLFPENNY, S. | pronounced hapeny, | limps, or is lame. ng: 
plural ba/fpence, pronounced hap: nce] a cop-| HA'LTER, S. ¶ haltere, Sax. of bal B | 
per coin, of which two make a penny. It re- a rope; peculiarly applied to that which 
, ceived its name originally from its being the | put round a criminal's neck when he 1 : 
half of one part of a ſilver penny broken into| be hanged, ; Þ 
two equal pieces, which was the only money] To HYLTER,V.A to bind with a ſtro 
we had till halfpence and groats were coined. cord; to catch in a nooſe, alluding to he 
_ HA'LF-PIKE, s. a ſmall pike carried by] made in azopewith which er iminalsare haet 
officers. | To HALVE, v. A. [ from halves Tar 
___HAY/LF-SWORD, S. cloſe fight; within | of Ta] to divide into equal parts. oY 
the length of half a ſword. ** At balffwoera| HALVES, S the plural of holf. 
* with a dozen of them.“ Shak. HAM, S. [Ham, Sax jambe, Fr.] the lower. 
_ HY'LF-WIT, S. a blockhead; one who] moſt and hindermoſt part of the thigh adjoin. 
vainly affects to be thought a wit; a lilly fel-| ing to the kuce, in a human creature. InCook- 
low. © Half wits are fleas.” Dryd, - ſery, the thigh of a hog or bear ſalted and dy 
__HY'LF-WITTED, Adj. of dull or im To HA\/MBLE, V. A. {from ban: ] to han 
erfet underſtanding. =_ - | ſtring, orcut the ſincws of the thich, 
HALY FUOQUS, Adj. \ batitzs, Lat.] va HAME, S. [ hama, Sax. ] the collar 
porous; fumous. A peculiar thin and Sal- which a horſe draws in a wagon, 
4 7a0us liquor. Boyle. 1 | HA'MLET, S. a little village. 
| HALL, S [healle, Sax. ſalls, Fr.] a court] HA/MMER. S [amer, Sax. Paemer, Tent, 
of jultice; a manor-houſe, ſo called, becauſe] an inſtrument conſiſtin g of an iron head n. 
formerly courts were held in it for tenants; long handle, ſometimes of wood, by which 
the public room of a corporation; the firlt | any thing is forged, or nails, &c, are drive, 
large room on the ground-floor of a houſe. | Figuratively, any thing deſtructive. © Thi 
HALLELUJAH, S. [the ſhould be pro-] renowned pillar of truth and ban:mer of he 
nounced like an i vowel or a y, from Hallilu, “e relies, St. Auguſtine,” Habervell. 
Heb. praiſe ye, and jab, Heb. Goo, or theſ To HAMMER, V. A. to beat, forge, alliar 
 Lorp} a ſong of praiſe or thankſgiving, ſo drive with a hammer, Figuratively, 4 curit 
called from the firſt word prefixed to Plams | mould, form, or contrive, by intenſe appli 
of praiſe in Hebrew. 5 _ | tion of thought. ** Wilt thou be bannei 
g HALLO, interj. a word of encourage- e treachery.“ ad. . 
ment or incitement when dogs are let looſe] H VMMERER, S. one that works uit other 
"EOS, EE Co gd a io Cor 
To HA'ELOO, V. N. [ hater, Fr.] to make | HA'MMOCK, 8.2 ſwinging bed, ſuſpen ly ha 
a cry or noiſe after a perſon, alluding to that j ed by cords fixed to hooks. „ ö 
made after dogs; to chaſe or perſecute with a HAMPER, S. a large baſket with a nid 
noiſe.Halloo me like a hare.” Shak. TO] cover, uſed for carriage. A hamper u 
call ont or ſhout to. © He that firſt finds— | is as much as a hamper will contain, 
« Hallo the other.“ SHA. To HAMPER, V. A. to entangle, u 
To HALLO W, V. A. [Lalgian, Sax. ] to embarraſs, ſo as io hinder from flight, ol 
con ſcerate, make holy, or dedicate to ſome re- uſe of one's limbs or faculties ; to enfu 
ligious uſe; to reverence and eſteem as holy. | to enveigle ; to catch by means of fomt 
« Hallowcd be thy name. Matt. vi. g. |lurements ; to perplex or harraſs with 
HALLUCINA TION,S.[ha!lucinatio, Lat.] riety of accuſations or law ſuits, | 
an error, blunder, or miſtake owing to folly, |, HA/MSTRING, 8. the tendon or l lelivers 


] lame or eri 1 


pling, or the man- 
5 WHO is lame; 


by 


or want of diſcernment, “ Owing to the|of the ham or thigh 3 ith c 
% gallucination of the tranſeriber. Specft. To HA MST RING, V. A. { preter HA“ 
HLM, S. | pronounced hawom}] ſtraw; or | part. paſt. /anftrung ] to lame by cum ap o 
tlie {talks of beans and peas, _ tendon of the ham. | | aches, 


HA LO, S. ſang, or «wv, Gr. ] a meteor, | HA!NAPER, S. | hanapermm, low L tom.“ 
in the form of a luminous ring, appearing | treaſury ; the exchequer. The clerk ch A Las 
round the ſun, moon, or ſtars. | | hanaper reccives the fees due to the kit HA'N 
Io HALT, v. N. [#ealt, Sax. ] to limp or | fealivg the charters and patents. 1 i 
be lame; to {top in a march, applied to an ar- | HA NCIIES, S. in a ſhip, the falls p n al 
my. To hefitatez to be dubious which of two | fife rails placed on banni(ters in the po £ th 
opinions to prefer *How long i ait ye between | quarter-deck, down to the gangway. 0 N 
& two opinions!“ 1 Kings xviii. 21. To fail, chitecture, the ends of elliprical ren 4 pe 
fain?, or be in a weak and diſtreſſed condition. are arches of ſmaller circles than del A. 


Th . 3 UX. 
Jam ready to halt, Cc. Pſalm xxxviii. 17. or middle part of the arch. 2 "3 N 


HAN 


7 t of 'm tr he 
Goth. ] that part of the arm from the 
2 he 100 of the fingers 3 4 meaſure O. 
dor inches generally uſed and applied to the 


that which performs the once M a agg oe 
fager in pointing to a pal wy lar thin 40 1 * 
ard, quick, ſudden, or EXPE tious per pr. 
.nce, Power of performing. Changed is 
« hand.” Dryd. Manner of acting or per- 
forming, particularly applied to muſic. ** A 
« yery fine hand on the violin.“ Guard. No. 
. To have hand in, to be concerned in. 
I herd, within reach; ready preparcd ; Near. 
Uſed with try, ability or power of performin 9 
« To try his band at a Spectator, Spe, In 
Vriting, 3 peculiar cut or caf t of the letters 
which diſtinguiſhes one perſon s writing from 
wother : hence it is applied to ſignify a per- 
ſon's own wri ing, or ſeninę. 5 Under ny 
4nd and ſeal '* In Gaming, cards hielo 
after every deal, Fr cm Land to Land, from one 
to another ſucceſſively. “ Tranſmitted from 
and 1% Land, through all generations.“ 
Tir, Hard over Lead, negligently; raſhly; 
vithout thought or caution. From band to 
ranth, without making any proviſion again ft | 
z neceſſity, To bear in hand, to keep in expec- 
tation.“ To bear in Land, and then ſtand up- 
6 0n ſecurity.” Shak. To be hard in gle, to 
be very intimete «nd familiar. To give onc's 
land, in Scripture, implies to make peace, or 
aliance ; to iw ear friend ſip, or promiſe ſe- 
| curity, Sce Lament. v. 6, 70 lay hands on per- 
ſons, in Seripture, ſignifies to ordain, or give 
zuthocity to exerciſe any function. 

To HAND, V. A. to give or reach to an- 


to conduct or lead by the hand; to ſeize 3; to 
ly hands on; to manage with the hand; to 
Giver from one to another; to tranſmit, or 
(liver down in ſucccflion. — 
HA'ND-BASKET, S. a portable baſket. 


. HAND. BREAD TH, S. a ſpace equal to 
ole, ue breadth of a hand. „ 
at, al HA NDED, Adj. having the uſe of either 
enſt the left or right hand; hand in hand; with 
* (om bands joined. “ Into their inm oſt bow r--- 
with a £21 4cd they went.“ Par. Loft, 
| HA NDER, S. a tranſmitter ; one who 
I livers down in a 1egular ſucceſſion, uſed 
: th don. | 5 
(pete HA NDFUL, S. as mech as the hand can 
cup or hold; a hand-breadth, or four 
| ches. “ About an handful from the bot- 
low L ' tom.” Bac, A ſmall number or quantity. 
clerk df 'A landſul of men.” Clarend. PR WES 
he kin HAND-GALLOP, S. a flow eaſy gal- 
— op, in which the hand preſſes the bridle, or 
e fall on in, to prevent his increaſing 
0% Wa Eo 
ay.  PONDICRAFT, 8. [bundicraft, Sax.) 
arches ”'* performed een, 
che W HA'NDICR A FTSMAN,S, [hand-creftig, 


9 


med by the hand. 


HAND, S. hard, Sax. Belg. and Tent, )| 


. j 
leicht of horſes; the index of a clock, or 
© 


aber by the hand Figuratively, to guide; 


H4'NDILY, Adv. in a ſkilful, dextrous, 
or 1cady mann, | 
HA'NDINESS, S. the quality of doing 
any thing in a ſkilful and dextrous manner. 
HA'NDEFRCHIEF,S,[pronourced ſome- 
times without the &, and ſometimes Tandler 
cher] a piece of ſilk or liuen, uſed for wiping 
the face or noſe, and for covering the neck. 
To HA'NDLE, V. A. [handiion, Sax. | to 
touch, fee}, or hold in tlie hand; to manage 
or uſe. Figuretivcly, to treat of, or enlarge 
upon, applied to diſcouiſe. To deal in, or 
practiſe. “ 1 hey that Jen the law,” ers 
it. 8. To deal with. | | 
HA'NDLE, S. { handle, Sax. I andel, elg. 
that part of a thing by which ic is held in che 
hend. Figuratively, any thing which may 
diſcover a perſon's weakneſs, and be made 
uſe of by an evemy to his diſadvant. ge. 
HA'NDMAIT*2,S a maid who is in waiting, 
or within call; a vaiting-maid. Scldom uſed. 
HA'NDSEL, S. [-a:jc7, Belg] the firſt act. 
of uſing any thing; the firſt parcel which is 
fold or any commodity. | F 
To HA/NDSEL, V. A to uſe or do any 
hing for the firſt tim. . N 
HA'NUSOME, Adj. [hardjacm, Belg ] 
beautiful with dignity : graceful,” E egant, ap- 
plied to a per ſon's manners or behaviour Ge- 
nerous or no) cappiicd to the quality of action. 
— BANDSOMELY, Adv. convenicntly, or 
dextrouſiy; in a beautiful, ncat, elegant, 
graccful, or generous manner. | 
HA'NUSOMENLSS, S. beauty, or pleaſing 
majeſty, applied to the features. Grace, applied 
to the behaviour. Elegance or neu tneſs, ap liſd 
to the manner in which any thing is wrought. 
B-4"NDSPIEE, S. a fort of woaden lever 
for moving heavy bodies. 
 HA'NDVICE, S. à ſmall vice which is 


held in the hand. : | 8 
HAND WRITING, 8 that peculiarity 
in the make of letters, Which diſtinguiſhes 


one perſon's writing from another's. pf 
HA'NDY, Adj. Lari, Belg. i perform- 
ed or given with the hand. To come to 
handy blows Hudib. Ready; dextreus, 
or ſkilful ; convenient for uſe. . 
HA'NDYWORK, S. the work of the 
hands; product of a perſon's labour. 
To, HANG, V. A. [preter and part. paſ- 
live, banged, or hung to ſuſpend on high by 
ſomeching faſtened to the upper part; to ſuſ- 
pend or keep in the air wi hout falling.**Thou 
ang /e the folid earth in flecting air. Sandy:, 
To ſuſpend by the neck in a rope, fo as 


to kill a perſon ; to let fall downwards from 


any eminence, or below its natural ſituation, 
tometimes uſed with gen. White lilies 
& bang their heads.“ Dryd. Fangetb down 


| his head.” Ecclef xix 26. To adein, by 


hangin g any thing upon Or over, followed by 
with. Hung ſeveral parts of his houſe evirb 
© trophies.” Spe, To fall loofely ; to be 


x.) one whoſe work or bulineſs is per- 


ſuſpended on high with the lower part looſe ; 
1 0 
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H A P 


to dangle; to float, to proceed from.“ That | has all his wiſhes ſatisfied, an 
the higheſt pleaſures ; 


gentle tongue--where ſoft perſuahon Lung. 


ont e tx e | 
dy accident, uſed inſtead of haply, Who 
„ bap.y may peruſe theſe treaties.” Digby. 


HAR 


d is ſenſidle of 


ood luck of fortune 


Prior. To be ſupported by ſomething raifed | HAPPY, Adj. in a d where th H 
above the ground; to 1-an upon. Hung about | and wiſhes are ſatisfied, and the he e deſires] able 
« my neck.” Shak, Uſed wich over to threat-ſures are enjoyed; lucky; fucceſfal ; Plea } 
en; to be very near, applied to danger.“ While | or difp»ſed by nature without to * 1 of \ 
« the dread of popery hung over us. Atecrb. He RANG UE, S. a ſpeech: a oy ach nd 
To be burden ſome or troubleſome; to oppreſs | oration delivered in public. | TTY H 
with weight, uſed wich up. © In myLucia's| To HARA'NGUEF, v. N. [ harays | rage 
« abſence--life hangs upon e.“ Addiſ. To be to make a ſpeech, or pronounce an oY Fr. f 
compacted; to be united; to be of the ſame] HAARANGUER, S. an orator; IN cov 
arty ; to ſupport one another mutually; to be who pronounces a ſet ſpeech ; « a yew 4 
in ſuſpence ; to be dependent on, uſed with | veying ſome idea of contempt, ha U 
on. Hangs on princes favours,“ Shak. HA'RBINGER, 8. [ herberyer Bel; ? Kt 
'HA/NGER, S. that by which any thing is perſon who prepares the way, or * 17 | hb 
ſupported in the air, or at a diſtance from the | of the coming of one that follows» a bs I 
ground; a kind of a ſhort ſword with a ſingle |curſor or forerunner. Fipuratively, 2 5 ub 
edge. | | | | ſor omen of ſomcthing to come, * In 
HA'NGER-ON, S. one who is dependent HA'RBOUR.,'S. { herberge, auberpe, Fr.] or 1 
on another; one who lives at another per- Lergb, Belg.] a lodging or place of 8 es 6 0 
ſon's charge. _ ment and reſt. “ For Harbour at a thou " A 
HANGING. S. drapery, ſtuffs, or paper | doors they knock.” Dryd. A port 4 tit 
| hung or faſtened upon the walls of a houſe tion wherein ſhips are ſheltered from for, | | 
| by way of ornament. | | Figuratively, an aſylum, or place of ficlter | gy 
HA'NGING, Part. forbodeing death by a |and ſecurity from danger, wy | 
halter. You have a hanging look.“ Shak. | To HA/RBOUR, V. A. to entertain, or co 
Subſtantively, uſed for the act or puniſhment | permit a perſon to reſide. Figurative * not 
of putting to death by a halter; the gallows. |cheriſh, favour, or entertain an ae to 5 
He deſerves banging. “ ſſhelter, reſt, or ſecure from danger, 80 
HANGMAN, S. the perſon who exccutes| HA'!RBOURER, S. one who entertains = 
of puts criminals to death, by hanging them another. FOR i | | Pal 
on a gibbet or the gallows. : | HA'RBOURLESS, Adj. without harbour the 
HANK, S. [L ant, Iſl.] a ſkain of thread, lodging. entertainment, or ſhelter, | 
Sc. Figuratively, a tie, check, or influence.“ HARD, Adj Heard, Sax. hard, Belg.\firm, | mn 
A low word 3 | ſor not caſily penetrated Figuratively, difficult | 
To HA/NKER, V. N. [h-nkeren, Belg. ] | to be underſtood; not eaſy to be accompliſhed; 
to long impatiently for; to have an inceſſant | painful, or dangerous.“ Rachel travelledand th 
; : with for. ; 5 . 5 * ſhe had hard labour.” Gen. xxxv. 10. Ri- | 
HAN'T, a contraction for have not, or {as | gorous, cruel, or oppreſſive, applied to the i 
not; uſed in common diſcourſe. © You har'; | manner of treatment. Hard words, four; M 
that ſimper about your mouth.“ Addi. | rough; reproachful. Inſenſible; untouched, } 1 
HAP, S. [Dappus, Brit.] chance; fortune; or not to be affected. Know I am not ſo ſtu- 
or that which comes to paſs without deſięen “ pid, or fo hard.“ Very vehement, keen, and a 
or being foreſeen. That which happens by |inclement, applied to ſeaſon, Unresſonable 
chance or misfortune. {and unjuſt. Dear, or in which a perſon can» 0 
To HAP, V. N. to fall out; to come 10 not eaſily acquire a competency, applied tothe : 
— paſs without defign or foreſight, |times. If the times had not been hard.” Dad. 0 
HA P-HAZ ARD, S. chance ; accident. | HARD, Adv. hardo, Teut. ] faſt or nim. g 
HAP I, Adv. perhaps ; peradventure; it bly, applied to motion. With diffculty, | N 
may be; by chance, or mere accident. They draw the wind ard.“ Bac. Tem. i 
HA/PLESS, Adj. unhappy ; unlucky; un- | peſtrouſly ; boiſterouſly ; with force or vio- F 
_ fortunate. 5 „ Ten, applied to the Wind. f 
0 HAPPEN, V. N. to fall out; to come HA/RU-BOUND, Adj coſtive, applied to 5 
to paſs without being deſigned or foreſcen ; to the habit of body. Unfertile or barren, ap. 
light upen or meet with by chance, or mere plied to the invention.“ From Tard - bund ; 
accident, excluſive of any deſign. * I have|* brains.“ Perc. 125 | 1 
appened on ſome other accounts.“ Graunt.| To HA'RDEN, V. N. to grow hard or fo- | 
HA#PPILY, Adv. in a fortunate, happy, | lid; ty make hard; to make impudentʒ io make | 
or lucky manner; with addreſs, dexterity, or | obdurate; to mak e inſenſible; to make firm, ot \ 
grace ; without labour. Happily to ſteer | endure with con ſtancy; to make reſolute by 
from grave to gay.“ Pope. In a ſtate of the inceſſant practice of any particular action. | ; 
Happineſs. Ne lives ha By chance; HA/RDENER, S. one that renders any | f 


thing hard, or not eaſily penetrated. , 
HA'RDFAVOURED, Adj. having 


HAPPINESS, S. a ſtate wherein a perſon 


* 


- 


coarſeneſs, or harſhneſs of 5 inp 


HAR 

HAR p-HANDED, Adj. coarſe, or that has 
hands hardened or grown callous with labour. 

1A/R8D-HEAR TED, Adj. cruel ; inexo- 
ble; mercileſs. | * 

Ha RD-HE A R TEDNESS, S. the quality 
ab being infenſible to the cries of miſery, 

1 mmoved at the fight of wretchedneſs. 

YYRDIMENT, S. [ hardiment, Fr.] cou- 
ne; bravery» ein changing bardiment.” Shak, 

HARDINESS, S. hard{hip, or fatigues; 
courage, or a diſpoſition of mind inſenſible 
to danger; effrontery 3 impudence. 

114 4D-LABOURED, Adj. performed 
vith difficulty, and abundance of ſtudy and 
| lhour, ** My hard-laboured poem.“ Sift. 
HARDLY, Adv. with difficulty and great 


Lbour; ſcarcely. ** There is hardly a gentle- 


man.“ Sww:ſt. Uſed with ink, in a ſevere 
or unfavourable manner. ** To think hardly 
6 of our laws.“ Hocker. Applied to manner 
of treatment, with rigour, oppreſſion, ſeve- 
rity, or harlhneſs. © Hardy lodged. Dryd# 
HARD. MH OUT HED, Adj not eaſily go- 
verned by the rein, applied to horſes. 
HYV&DN&SS, S. applied to matter, a firm 
coheſion of the parts, io that the whole does 


not eaſily change its figure; difficulty to be 


underſtood; difficulty to be performed or ac- 
compliſied. Scarcity or dearneſs joined to 
ins, Cruelty; inhumanity; want of com- 
paſſion, Keenneſs or harpneſs, applied to wea- 
ther or froſt, Stingineſs, or want of prolit, 
zpplied-to the making of bargains. In Paint- 
ing and Sculpture, ſtiffneſs, or want of ſoft- 
8 SS, 255 ap 
HARDS, S. Feordan, Sax. berdy, Belg.] 
the refuſe, or coarſer part of flax. 1 
HA'RDWARE, S. manutactures or wares | 
nale of metal. e 
HARD WAREM AN, S. a maker or ſeller 
,, i: 
HARDY, Adj. ¶ beard, Sax. hard, Fr. 
bold; brave; ſtrong; daring ; hard, or firm. 
His bardy fabric.“ South. : 
HARE, S. bara, Sax. bare, Dan.) a ſmall 
four-footed animal, with long ears and a ſhort 
tail, that moves by leaps, and is remarkable 
for tunidity, vigilance, and fruitfulneſs, The 
fri year it is called a leveret; the fecond a 
bre; and the third 2 great hare. Her ears 
lead the = in the chace; for with one of 
them ſhe iltens to the ery of the dops, while 
leother is ſtretched, like a fail, to promote 
be ficht. In Aſtronomy, à conſtellation. 
10 HARE, V. A.[barier, Fr.] to frighten; 
bo perlen or throw into confuſion by hurry- 
: 
ÞYREBRAINED, Adj. See Hairbrained. 
HA/REFOO 1, S, in Botany, an herb. In 
Nitural Hiſtory, a bird, = | 
HAR E-LIP, S. [becauſe reſembling the 
Upper lip of a hare] a defect in the uppec lip 
or want of fleſh, which makes it appear as 
tut, and ſhews the tecth. | | 


HAR 


HA'RIER, S. [from bare] a hound uſed 
for hunting hares. 

To HARK, V. N. to liſten, or be atten- 
tive to whar a perſon ſays. 


ſion of danger, Cc. | a | 

HAR L, S. | heorda, Sax] the filaments or 
threads of flax; any ſubſtance conſiſting of 
threads or filaments. | 


HA'RLEQUIN, S. a perſon dreſſed in a 
ro in nantomime entertainments, who diverts 
power in inchantmentsand metamorphoſes. 


HA'RLOT, S | berlodes, Brit. ærlotta, Ital.] 
a female that is unchaſte. | 


term of contempt for a woman. A peeviſh_ 
s ſelf-willed | barletry.” Shak _ 


which another perſon may receive damage in 


his goods, or hurt in his perſon ; miſchief; 


hurt; or injury. . | 
To HARM, V. A. to damage the goods 


_ HA'RMFULNESS,' S. the quality which 
renders a thing or perſon detrimental to the 


| Intereſt, hurtful to the perſon, or injurious 


to the character, of another. 
HA'RMLESS, Adj. without hurt; with- 


HA'RMLESSNESS, S. the quality of a 


thing or perſon which can affect another with 


no damage or hurt. 


[ apporixcg, Gr.] proportioned or adapted to 
each other; muſical „5 5 
HA RMONIOUS, Adj. adapted to, or 


having the parts proportioned to each other. 


In Muſic, having ſounds that are concords 
to each other; muſlic.l, or affecting the ear 
with an agreeable ſenſation. . 
HA RMONIOU SLI, Adv. with a juſt 
proportion of parts to each other; in ſuch a 
manner as to delight the ear. 
HARMO'NIOQUSNESS, S. that qualit 
which renders ſounds agreeable and delight- 
tul; proportion of parts. „ 
To HA'RMONIZE, V. A. to agree with 


reſpect to proportion To make wulical, or 


convey delight to the ear, applied to ſound, 


Gr.] the agreeable reſult or ſenſation excited 


HAKESPEAB, S. @ plant. 


114 5 moe 


HARK ! Interject. liſt, or liſten ; be st- 
tentive to hear: uſed on a ſudden apprehen- | 


motley-coloured jacket and trowſers ; the he- 


the populace by his activity, artifices to ex- 
tricate himielf from danger, and his ſceming 


HA'RLOTRY, S. an habitual practice of 
unchaſteneſs, applied to a wom n. Uſed as a 


HARM, S. [bearme, Sax. ] an action by 


or fortune of another, or to hurt his perſon. 
HARMFUL, Adj. hurtful; injurious; 
detrimental; miſchievous. 1 15 
HIYRMEFULLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner 
as to produce miſchief, hurt, or damage. 


out intending or cauling any miſchief; with- 
out being damaged; innocent. „ 
HARMLE SSL, Adv. innocently; with- 
out malice or crime. | 5 


Ha RNIONIC, or H/RMONICAL, Adj. 


HARMONY, S. Farmonie, Fr. aguore, 


by an union of 1everal muſical ſounds heard 
| a ſame time; the ſum or effect of two or 
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HAR 


more concords fariking the ear together; q juſt 


fitneſs of one part to another, Figuratively, 
concord; unity of ſentiment and diſpoſition. 

HA'RNESS, S. [harnois, Fr. arnæs, Span 
in its primary ſenſe, armour for a horle ; 
the tices by which horſes are ſaſtened to 
carriages of pleaſure or ſtate: that of other 
horſes is called prey. | 

To HARNESS, V. A. to dreſs in ar- 
mour; to fix horſes in their traces; or to 
put traces on a horſe, 


HARP, S. ſearpe, hearpe, Sax. harpe, Fr.) 


a muſical inſtrument ſtrung with wire, and 
{track with the finger. In Aſtronomy, the 
name of a conſtellation. 

To HARP, V. N. harper, Fr.] to play on 
the harp. Figuratively, to touch any parti- 
cular paſſion; to dwell on a ſubject. 

HA'/XPER, S. a player on the harp. 

HA'RPING-IRON, S. | harpapo, Lat.] a 
bearded dart, with a line faſtened to the handle, 
withwhichwhales or ocher large fiſh are caught 

HARPONE ER, S. [/arponevr. Fr. | he thut 
darts or throws the harpoon in whale fiſhing. 
_ HARPO'ON, S. [harpor, Fr.] the fame 
as Hurpino- iron, winch fee. | 

HA'RPSICORD, S. [from +4arpe and cor- 
don, Fr. a ſtiing] a muſical inſtrument of the 
ſtring kind, played after the ſame manner as 
an organ, It has one or two ſets of keys, 
_ which being fingered, move a jack, by which 
means the ſtrings are ſtruck, which are 
 feratched on the table of the inſtrument. _ 
HAARP, S. [plural, barpies ; harpia, Lat.] 
a poctical monſter of the bird kind. feigned 

to have had the face of a woman, the claws, 

wings, &c. of a bird, remarkable for rapaci- 
ouſneſs, and nn that account uſed to ſignify 

a ravenous, or exceedingly covetous perſon, 

_ _ HA'RQUEBUSS, S. a hand-yun. See Ar- 
 guebuſe. : | VV 
To HARRPASS, V. A. [| harraſſer, Fr.] to 

weary ; to fatigue; to tire or make feeble 

Vith labour and uneaſineſs; to lay a coun- 

try waſte by continual inroads. — 

_ HARRASS, S. waſte or diſturbance. **To 
* prevent the harraſs of their land.“ Milt. 
HA\RRIDAN, S. a decayed ſtrumpet. A 

es batter'd barridan.”” Swift. 
 HA'RROW, S. [charzoere, Fr. harcke, Teut.] 

a frame of timbers croſſing each other, ſet 

with teeth of iron, and drawn over plowed 

and ſown land, to break the clods, and cover 
the ſeeds with earth. nk, 

To HARROW, V. A. to draw a harrow 

over ground, Figuratively to tear or rip up. 

My aged muſcles harrowed up with whips,” 
Rowe. To pillage, ſtrip, or lay waſte, ** To 

© þazrrew this people.” To diſturb, or put 
into alarm or commotion, * It barravs me 
« with fear.“ Shak. : 


to commotion ; to alarm or confuſe ; to rifle. 


« I repent me much that I ſo harry'd him.” | 


| Shak, In Scotland, it ſignifies to rob, pillage, 


| May 12, July 5, 
To HA'RRY, V. A. to diſturb ; to put in- 


HAR 


or plunder : as, ye he harry'd 2 neſt,” . 


took away the young: © he harry'd <9 K 
** of houſe and home; “ i. e, he made 2 


from my houſe, after having plun 
HARSH, Adj. eee, Tel rough 
ſour, applicd to talte. Rough or dior M 
to the ear, applied to ſound. Crabbed "WF | 
or peeviſh, applied to the temper. Rou "iy 54 
rugged, applied to the touch. Voplealog | 

ſevere, or rigorous, applied to treatment 6 

HA'RSHLY, Adv. ſourly, or like nn 
fruit, applied to taſte, In a violent ag, : | 
in eee 92 or moroſe manner: fs | 
verely or rigorouſly. Rough and diger 
to the ear, polices to oma, wh FRO 
roughneſs ; 


red it. 


 HA'RSHNESS, S. ſourneſs j 
crabbedneſs; moroſeneſs. 

HART, S. hesrt, Sax. hiort, 
Belg. } a male of the deer kind, th 
which is a hind or rce. 
HaR "FORD, and not HRYRT FORD. 
if its origin be derived from a hart, the arms 
of the place, deer bein g formerly very nume- | 
rous in this part of the country. It is the ſhire 
town of the county, and hundred of the fare 
name, in England. In the time of the ancient ! 
Britons it was called Duro-cobriva, i e. a red | 
tord, from the red gravel at the ford juſt by, | 
upon the river Lea or Lee. It is a very ancient | 
place, and governed by a mayor, who returns 
two repreſentatives to parliament. The Paſt 
Saxon kings frequently kept their courts here; | 
aud in 673 a ſynod was held here, at which 


Dan, Lert, | 
e temale of 


archbiſhop of Canterbury preſiding. In the 
twenty- fifth of queen Elizabeth, Michaelmas | 
term was Kept here, on account of the plague 
in London, and that the queen ſometimes te- 
ſided in its caſtle. It had anciently a monaſtery 
of Benedictines, founded by the Conquerors 


duced to two, namely, All-Saints and St. An- 
drew's: the former, on the S. ſide of the town, 4 
has a tall ſpire covered with lead, and has cipht } 
good bells, beſides an organ and handiome | 
gallery. Here is a ſeat for the mayor and al- 


dermen, and for the governors ofChriſtchurch | 


hoſpital in London, who have erccted a fair } 


[houſe in the town for the reception of ſome b 


of their children; alſo a large gallery near the 
belfrey for their accommodation at church. 
St: Andrew's is only remarkable fer giving 4 
name to the adjacent ftrect. Hartford lands 3 
in a ſweet airy and dry vale, conſequently s 
very healthy, being built in the form of ac. 
pital V, and the caſtle placed between the tuo 
horns of it, belonging to the deſcendants of | 
Sir William Cowper, fince king Charles J. 
Its weekly market is on Saturday Its annu- 
al fairs are Saturday fortnight before Eaſter, } 
and November 85 for 
horſes and other cattle. Hartford lies 23 
miles from London. | 1 
HA'R TFOR DSHIRE, a county of ny | 
land, bounded to the E. by Eſſex, tot * 


two kings of the heptarchy were preſent, the Ml 


nephewLupus, and had five churches now re- 


HAS 


im {h1rce 
ingham z . 22 \ 1 
here broadeſt 5 namely, from Rayitun in 


ne. ongeſt, from Putnam in the W. to 


yy Mädler, to the N. by Cambridgeſhire] 


HX T 


HA'/SLET, or HA/RSLET, S. [Laſſa, Iſl. 
haſterel, Fr. I the entraits of a hog, conſiſting 
of the heart, liver, Sc. generally applied to 
them when incioſed in a membrane, and 
roalted or baked. | 


where | 
Cheſton-nu 


naery in the E. It is much in- 


Hartford lite are 18 market towns, 120 pa- 
riſhes.about 4 5! ooo acres, and above 9 3,000 
- habitants 3 Who ſend to parliament two 
A for the ſhire, and two members for 
Halnd-wun, and two more for St. Alban's. 
The ſoil is molt gencrally barren, com pared 
«ih other ſhires 3 and with regard to deep- 
feedings, or theep-pattures, there are but few, 
and thoſe eſpecially about Knebworta, | Yet | 
it mult be owned, that lince the great im- 
ovemctt of huſbandry by clover, cinque 
bein and other herbage, by manure, marl, 
bot, Kc. this country has been rendered very 
ene. The parts about Hitchin are clayiſa, 
bat rot fo rich as that to be met with in the 
veltern counties of the ſame foil. The reſt 
b moſily a chalcy earth. The paſtures, 
where dry, produce fern and broom; and 
where wet, ruſhes, moſs, and buſhes; but 


the wet lands are greatly improved, by drain- 
ng off the ſtagnant rain- water on the clayiſh 
ſuface, which chilled the roots of the corn. 
HA/RTSHORN, S. in Medicine, the 
horn of a hart, called the red deer. Its falt 
is ble as a ſudorifie, its ſpirits Bus all the vir- 
tues of volatile alkaljes, and they are both 
uſcd for bringing people out of fits, by being 
plied to the noſe. The 1aſpings are, by 
boiling in water, formed into jellies, for con- 
ſumptive people, and the bone being calcined 
and powdered, is uſed to abſorb acidities in 
the l mach, and uſed as drink when boiled 


HAKT-KO YAL, S. in Botany, a ſpe 
cies of plantain, In hunting, a name given 
toa hart, which has been hunted by a king 
or queen, and eſcaped alive. 

HARVEST, S. {harfeft, or herfef, Sax.] 
the ſeaſon of reaping and gathering in corn; 
corn ripened, reaped, and gathered in. Fi- 
En product or reward of a perſon's 
«Our. Ep 5 

HY/RVEST-HOME, S. the ſong ſung 
by reapers at the feaſt made for having inned 
the harveſt ; the time of gathering in the 
LITER, S. one who works at the 
arveſt. | | | 
HARVEST-LORD, S. the head reaper 
a the harveſt, „ | 

WARVETS-MAN, S. one who labours 
o 
To HASH, V. N. [ Bacher, Fr.] to mince, 
a a into ſmall pieces. To mingle, uſed 
Mup. c Not ſerved in exact order but 


Late bY the neighbouring counties. In 
6 ' - 


by « modern in vention, called buſh-eraininy, | 


in water in diarrhœas. | 4 


HA Sp, S. | hefpe, Sax. baſpen, Teut.] a 
claip folded over a flaple, and faſtened 
with a padlock ; a ſmall iron or braſs faſten- 
ing into a door; a kind of hank going into 
an eye or loop, uſed for faſtening ſhoes, neck- 
laces, &c. | , 


a haſp. 

HA'SSACE, S. [hafich, Teut. ic, Pol.] 
a round or cylindrical mat, ſtuffed, on which 
a perton kncels at church. | 


| hath. 


V 5 
To HASTE, or HAST EN, V. N. [hafe-, 


a thing in a ſhort time; to be in a hurry; 


ſwifter pace. | | 
HA'STILY, Adv. in a ſhort time: with- 

out delay; in a hurry, or raſhly ; paſſin«tely. 
H4/5TINESS, S. ſpeed or expedition; a 


teſtineſs. | 
come early. 


moving with ſwiftnefs; quick, or ſpecdy. 


without thought. Icy pueding, a pudding 
water boiled quick together, | 

: SL, 6 Lt, Sax. ] a covering for the 
DEE. 5 | | GE | 


hat in mourning. 


action. 

HATCH, S. a brood proceeding trom 
eggs; the act of excluding or producing 
young from theeyg. Figuratively, diſcloſure 


door; an opening over a door, which is 


| clofed or ſhut by a board moving on hinges. 


In the plural, the duors, or openings, in a 


deck to another. 5 
To HA/TCHEL, v. A. ¶acbelen, Teut.] 
to beat flax, in order to ſeperate the fibrous 


le baſped up in haſte,” 


{ 


n from the brittle part. 


= 8 HA TCHEL, 


To HASP, V. A. to ſhut or faſten with 


HAST, the fecond perſon ſingular of 
have, declined thus, 1 Have, thou haſt, be 


HASTE, 8 hurry; ſpeed; the at of 
doing a thing quickly for want of longer 
Fr.] to move or walk with ſwiftnefs; to do 


to Quicken a perſon's motion, or drive to a 


performance executed in a hurry anger; 
HA'STINGS, S. [from haſty] peas that 
HA'STY, Adj. Lig, Fr. gig Belg.] 


Soon provoked, applied to the temper Or hu- | 
mour. Raſh, piccipitate, or undertaking _ 


mace of milk and flour, or of oatmcal and 


HA”TBAND, S. a ſtring tied round a hat 
to Keep the crown from ſtretching, or, if too 
large to make it fit the head better; a piece 
of ſilk or crape worn round the crown of a 


| To HATCH, V. A. [Becken, Germ.] to 
produce young from eggs; to quicken an egg 

by ſicting on it; to produce by any precedent 

higuratively, to contrive or project. 


or diſcovery, Ihe batch and the diſcloſe 
| ** will be ſomething.“ Shak. A ſhort or half 


ſhip, by which perſons deſcend from one 
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HAV 
HA'TCHEL, S. [bachct, Teut.] the in- 
ſtrument with which flax is beaten. | 
N&4a'rcCHELLER, S. one that beats flax. | 
BA'TCHET, S. | hache, batchette, Fr.] a 
ſm ul axe. T 
HA'TCHET-FACE, S. an ugly face; fo 
called according to Johnſon, becauſe ſuch a 
one might be hewn with a hatchet. 
HA'ICHMENT, S. [ corrupted from at- 
cbievement] the arms of a perſon who is dead, 
painted on a ſquare board, and placed with an 
angle downwards, over the door where he 
lives , or fixed againſt the wall of a church. 
HA'1CHWAY, S. the way over or thro' 
the hatches of a ſhip. 3 
To HATE, V. A. [Fabian, Sax. ] to re- 
gard as an object which may affect us with 
pain ; or to deteſt on account of its being 
_ evil, and repuyhant to the laws of morality, 
of our country, or of Gd. Pd ne 
HATE, S. an averſion in the mind from 
any thing or perfon which is conſidered as 
capable, or willing, to affect us with pain, 


together with a deſire of procuring the pain 


or the unhappineſs to the perſon, who is 
conſidered as having ſuch an intention; de- 
teſtation. N N 
Ha! EFUL, Adj. that which cauſes ab- 
horrence, averſion, .or deteſtation; deteſting, 
| hating, or malicious. © = 


 HA!'TEFULLY, Adv. in an odiovs, or 
abominable manner ; in ſuch a manncr as to 
cauſe averſion, deteſtativn, or hatred _ 
HA'TEFULNESS, S. the quality which 
renders a perſon or thing the object of liatred. 
HA'TER, S. one who has a ſtrong aver- 
ſion or ill-will to a perſon or thing. 


Ha TRE, S. the thought, or the pain, | 


which any thing preſent or abſent is apt tb 
produce in us; the averſion or paſſion which 

is occaſioned by conſidering a thing as apt to 
cauſe us pain, or by conſidering a perſon as 


wilfully endeavouring to thwart our happi- | 


neſs : in the laſt ſenſe, it is generally accom- 
panied with an inclination to make a retalia- 
tion, or to thwart his happineſs by way of 
return. 555 

IO HAT TER, V. A. to harraſs, weary, 


or wear out with fatigue. He's batter'd out | 


6v“: “ 88 
HALT TER, S. [bartur, Ifl.] one who 
makes hats. | Ce | 
 HA'1TOCK, S. [attok, Erf.] a ſhock of 
corn. | | 
HAU'BERK, S. [Lauberg, old Fr.] a coat 
of mail or breaſt plate. Haubcrks and 
V 5 
to HAVE, V+ A. preter and part. paſſ. 
led; laben, Goth. avci-, Fr.] to find, or 
not (o be ui hout; to poſſeſs; to wear; to 
beer or carty. It is ven rally uſed as an aux- 
iary word in molt European languages, but 
:3 particularly borrowed from the Saxon. 
HA'VEN, S. a port, harbour, or a part 


ſides decline ſo as to meet and 


uſed at the extremities of 


H A W 
ſhips may ride ſafe from ſtorms, Rjow...:. + 
a place of ſhelter, refuge Hom 12, Airtel 

HA'VENER, S. an overſeer dos 

Ha VER, S. [trom have] one wh. 
ſeſſes any thing. 

H !/UGH-HAUGH, or H 


S. [ heb, Sax.] a dry ditch, w .- Hau, 


hoſe oppoſite 
form an acute 
15 10 18 generally ge. 
heſe . _ 75 
ardens, to | 
ground, without Mindering the "— 
: HAUGHT, Adj. [Out, Fr.] proud. o 
inſolent thro' pride. Thy 
ing man.” Shak, 

preg rd Adj. proudly; 
too highly. © Her heavenly form too Zh. 
© tily ſhe prized.” Dryd. In an nicken 
arrogant, or very proud manner. I 

HA'UGHTINESS, S. the quality of hein 
poſſeſſed with too great a conceit of ourow; 


angle at the bottom, where it! 
fended by rails, 


Or prizing 


har) which belong to others. 
_ HA'UGHTY, Adj. { hautaine, Fr. from 


| haut, Fr.] inſolent, or behaving contemi tu- ö 
ou{ly to others, from too high an opinion of 


ourſelves. 


Shak, Thee aQt or ſtate of poſſeſſing or en- 
joying. ; „„. 


gentcel addreſs. Seldom uſed, 
To HAUL, See Hale. 


and peas. 


„ ter.” Shak. | 


of one w 
or of an apparition frequently appearing in 
any place; or to any perſon. ; 


quently in a certain place. 


try, or killing its inhabitants; devaſtation. 


tom, furniſhed with a reed to ſound with, and 


than that of the violin. In Botany, applied 
to « large ſpecies of ſtrawberries. 


Tro HAW, V. N. to ſpeak lou ly, 


ot the ſeu running up into the land, where 


ne who poſ- | 


Thou baught inſult- ö 


good qualities, and too mean an opinion of 


HA'VING, s. [from have] poſſeſſion; | 
eſtate or fortune, “ My having is not nuch.“ 


HAVIOUR, S. conduct, or the manner 
in which a perſon treats another; civility; 


HAUME, S. ſtraw, or the ſtalls of beans 3 


HA UNCH, S. [pronounced hanch, hanche, 4 
Fr. anca, Ital.] the thigh; the bindermoſt 
thigh of veniſion; the rear; the hind pert ; 1 
the latter part. Then the Launch of win- } 


To HAUNT, V A. [pronounced bart | 
from harter, Fr.] to frequent; to be much 
about any place or perſon ; uſed ſometimes | 

4 comes without being welcome; 


HAN T, S. a place trequented by any 
perſon: frequeney, or the habit of being fre- 

HAVOCK, S the act of plundering coun» 

HAU'TBOY, S. [pronounced bby from i 
haut, Fr. and bois, Fr. a muſical inſtrument Y 
of the wind kind, ſhaped like a flute, es- 
c*pting its ſpreading wider towards the bot. 
deriving its name from its tone being higher 1 

HA'WTHORN, S. the thorn general 
growing in hedges, and bearing haus. * 


: „ 2 N Ons, | 
Y Gration. and frequent mNtgrmyyroo 3 
much heſitation, an J | HAWK, | 


y ben ſhe is at anchor. 


H A Z 

s. a bird of prey, formerly man- 
ed, bred, and made uſe of to 
ch other birds; an effort made in the 
oo attended with a noiſe, to force phlegm 
CC. 
9 1 WK, V. A. [from hawk] to catch 
Virds with a hawk; to force up phlegm from 
(le throat with a noiſe; to ſell any thing, by 

ering it in the ſtreets. | 
HAWK E, Adj. crooked or formed like 
2 hawk's bill. * 
HYWKER, 8. f fro: 
who ſells wares by cryin 
particularly applied to t 

yx EE, S. a kind of plant. 

Hi WSES, S. round holes in a ſhip un- 
ger her head, thro* which the cables paſs 


AWE, 
ned, reclaim 


m Hock, Teut. ] one 
them about ſtreets, 
10ſe who ſcll news- 


HAY, S. [hcy, Run. Iſl. hawvi, Goth. ] 
nf mowed and dried to feed cattle with. 
Ti dance the bay, is to dance round a couple 
| efpuiſons who are dancing at the ſame time. 
Hay MAKER, S. one employed in turn- 
ing orafs when cut for hay. 5 
HAY'STACK, S. a large quantity of hay 
VV 
HAZARD, S. [azar, Span.] chance; ac- 
cdent 3 any thing that happens without be- 
ing foreſeen or predetermined; danger, or 
z poſſivility of danger; a game played with 

dice. i Le | 


To HAZARD, v. A. Thazarder, Fr.] to 


expoſe to chance, or a pollibility of danger; 


to venture; to run a riſque. 
 FAZARDABLE, Adj. ve 
abc to chance. EO cl £ 
 HAZARDER, S. one who does a thing 
uithout any certain knowiedge or regard of 
its conſequences. „ So 
HAZARDOUS, Adj. dangerous; expoſed 
to 2 poſſibility of danger; liable to chance 
HAZARDOUSLY, Adv. in ſuch a man- 
ner as to be expoſed to danger. Pen 
Io HAZE, V. N. to be toggy, miſty, or 
—_ 
. 
or miſt. 
HA'YEL, S. [best, Sax. Haſel, Belg.] in 
Botany, the corylus, from the Greek, or a- 
villana, from Areila, a town in Campania, 
here it abounded, a tree bearing nuts. Lin- 


ntureſome; li- 


Dux, Perſ. a cloud] a fog, 


nus ranges it in the 8th ſect of his 21 ſtelaſs. 


HA ZEL, Adj. conſiſting or made of ha- 
zel. Of a light brown or the colour of ha- 
zel, appl. ed to coli ur. | 5 - 

HAZELLY, Adj. of the colour of hazel, 
or light brown, «+ Hazclly loam Mort. 

Ha Z v, S. [from haze, haz, Perf. a cloud] 
duk; foggy; miſty ; cloudy, applied to 
ather, © „ 

HF, Pronoun bis, genit. Vin, accuſ. and 
bat. Chis word is ſubſtituted for a pcrſon's 
lame, in order to prevent its bein g too often 
FTzxcatedin a diſcourſe, and is applied only to 


| 


in the head. 


H E A 

males. Sometimes it is uſed without any re- 
ference to any foregoing word, and then ſig- 
nifies all mankind collectively, or any perſon 
indefinitely, “ He is never poor that little 
e hath ; but Ze that much deſires.” Dan. A 
man or male being. © To anſwer thee, or 
any he.” Shak, Generally uſed in com- 
polition to expreſs the male of any ſpecies. 

HEA, S. pronounced bed; bed, II.] 
the uppermoſt part of an animal, which con- 
tains the brains. Figuratively, a chief, prin- 
cipal, or leading perſon, applied to ſocictics, 
or communities. The face, front, or fore- 
moſt part of an army; hence to turn head, is 
to attack, The top of any thing, particular- 


ly applied to ſuch as ace bigger than the other 


parts. Joined with guartrs, chief. The 
ſurface, or that which riſes to the ſurface of 
liquors. Strength, applied to liquors. The 
principal topics or articles of a diſcourſe ; the 
tource of a ſtream; a eriſis, or pitch. In 
anatomy, the extremity ofa bone, ora muſcle, 
In architecture, an ornament of carved work, 
ſerving for the key of an arch or plat-band. 
In ſurgery, a ſtare of maturity or ripeneſs, 
The matter when come to ahead.” © Head 
and cars, the whole perſon. Head and ſhoulders 
violently 3 unnaturally ; forcedly. | 
To HEAD, V. A. to march before ; to 
command or lead an army; to cut off a per- 
ſon's head. © If you head and hang.” Shak, 
To fit any thing with a head, © Headed with 
« flints.”* F. Nueen. To lop the tops of trees. 
HEA'D-ACH, S. [ bcadfed-ece, Sax. Ia pain 


HEA D-BAND, S. a fillet or bandage tied 
round the head. In book-binding, the band 
at each end of a hook. e e 
HEAD-BOROUGH, S, [from fed, Sax. 


and borge, Sax. ] primarily the chief of a trank- 


pledge; at preſent a petty conſtable. 
HEADER, S. | pronounced beder] one 
who heads or puts heads to pins or nails, 
 HEADINESS, S. hurry; raſhneſs; or 
obſtinate perſeverance in one's own opinion. 
HE'AD-LAND, S. a promontory, or cape, 
HE ADLESS, Adj. without a head; be- 
headed. Without a chief, or ruler, applied to 
a ſociety or community. Obſtinate; incon- 
ſiderate; raſh, perhaps inſtead of beedlieſt. 
Hecadleſt hardineſs in condemning.“ Spen- 


er. | 5 
HE ADLONG, Adj. with the head fore- 
moſt in a fall; raih ; thoughtleſs ; without 
meditation; ſudden, or precipitate. | 
HEADLONG, Adv. with the head firſt 
or foremolt ; raſhly, or without thought, 
haſtily, or without delay. ; 
HEAD MOULD-SHOT,S.in Medicine, 
a diſeaſe. in children, wherein the ſutures of 
the ſkull, particularly the coronal, ride, or 
have their edges cloſed over each other. As 
this is an jrremediable diſorder, nurſes and 
parents ought to be very careful how they 


promote it by forchead cloths and other me- 
| | | thode, 


HE A 


thods, which they 
as the 


ipnorantly make ub of, 
i ſay. to coſe the mould. | 
HEADPIECE, S. armour for the head; 
a helmet. Among ſemſtreſſes, that part of a 
cap or bonnet which goes over the crown of 
the head. Figuratively, underitanding, or 
jodgement. 3 
HEAD-QUARTERS.S. the phice of ge- 
neral rendez vous or lodgement tor ſoldiers 
HE AUSHIP, S. dignity; authority; the 
conditlon or ſtate of a rulzi or governor. 
Hr AbsMAN, S. an EXCCULIONET 3. or one | 
who beheads malefattors, | 
HEADSTONE, S. the chief ſtone, or 
that which is placed firſt in a corner, u hether 
at tlie top, to adorn and ſtrengthen, or at the 
bottom to ſecure and ſupport it: henee Chriſt 
3s cated, ** The lead or headfione of the 
« corner“ Pſal. cxviii. 22. A tombſtone 
placed at the head of a grave. | 


ruly ; of nut cafily governed, - 3 
HEADY, Adj. raſh, or without delibe- 
ration; obſtinate, or not to be ruled. Strong, 
or apt to affect »:< head, uppiicd to liquors. 
To HFAL, V A. [Lag n, Goth. balan, 
Sax. ] to cure a perſon wio has been wound- 
ed. or lick, In Surgery, to unite or conſo- 
Iidate the lips of a wound or uicer. Neutcr- 
i. to grow well, applied to wounds or ſores. 
HAL ER, S. one who cures wounds, or 
removes diſcaſes. | PR | 
HbA ING, Part. mild; gentle; pacific,, 
or caſily reconciled, applicd to the temper. 
Cuiine, applied to medieine. Fo 
HEALTH, S {pronounced helth, from 
Bel, Sax.] applied to the boy, a proper dil: 
pofition of the ſeveral parts to perform their 
reipective functions, without any impedi- 
ment or ſenſation of pain, Applied to the 
mind, a juſt diſpoſition of the mind, and 
rational powers, to perform their reſpective 


offices, without being impeded by paſſion, or 
Goth. Eecrte, Sax. qa muſculous body ſiuated on 


diafſed by any undue influence. A ceremony 
uſed in drinking, w he: ein a perſon u iſſics an- 
other health | | END 
_ HEALTHFUL, Adj. free from pain or 
fkneſs; that which may promote the domt- 
nion of reaſon, or advancement of virtue, by 
ſtitling the violence of paſſion, and by leſſcu- 
ing the force of vicious hahits. * The 
* bealthſul ſpirit of thy grace.” 'Common Pray. 
HEA'LTHFULLY, Adj. in ſuch a man- 
ner as to promote health; appearing in good 
- health. --: MD : 
. HEA'LTHFULNESS, S. the tate of be- 
ing well, or enjoying health; the quality of 
promoting or preſcrving health, - 
HEA'LTHINESS, Adj. the flate of en- 
joying health, free from any interval ot ſick- 
neſs. . | | 
HEA'LTH 


firm. 8 
EALTHSOME, Adj. con 
the preſervation of health. 


LESS, Adj. weak ; ſickly ; in- 


ibuting to 


| cumulate, pile up, 
to add to ſomething elſe, 


places ſeveral things upon e 


are diſtinguiſhed; to 


liſten to him when ſpeaking, 
FEADETRONG, Adj. obſtinate; un- 


are perceived ; audience; a judicial trial; 
the teach of the car, or the diſtance within 


not know for certain himſelf, Lut gathers from 


conveyed to the place of interment, 


70 beart, is to be zealous, carneſt, 172 
or grieved about any thing. 76 find in lte 


1E A 
HEA'LTHY, Adj. 
ſickneſs : ſornd, 
pie S. [pronounced /e 
any collection of things throw 
other; a crowd or mu titude; Aa 
3 2 


cluſter or numbe © 
gether, er of perſons aſſembles to. 


To--HEAP, V.. 
throw together, or upon 


in health 3 Sree from 


Z. of bea, dax) 


e ian, Sex.] to 
one another; to ge. 
or acquire abundantly , 
HEA'PER, S one who Piles, throws, or 
place thin ach other. 

10 HEAR, V. N. [ lyran, SAX, | Jorge 
Dan.] to enjoy the faculty n which fornds 
re ; perceive à ſound: 

liſten or hearken to; to be told or form 4 
of by v ords to give audience; to ahve a 
perſon permiſſion to ſpeak, and to attend vr 


* A FT» 
CH 0% 


BEARER, S. one who attends to an 
diſcourſe ſpoken by another; one who per- 
ceives what another ſpeaks; one who i; in 
V & J. 4 TY re. ke. . 1, | , : 
formed of ſomething by words which he docs 
not ſec. : 2 5 
ZIRING, S. the ſenſe by which ſounds 


4444 


which ſounds can be pereccived, 

10 HEA'RKEN, V. N. [pronounced 
Harken] to liſten attent.vely, or pay a regard 
to what a perſon ſays.) 5 | 

HEA'RKENER, S. a liſtener, or one 
who. attends and pays a repard to what is 
ſpoken by another. VVIlUn 

HEA RSA, S. that which a perſon does 


rumour or common fame. —— 
EA RSE, S. [pronounced herſe ; heurfle i 
pannan, Sax] a covered carriage, hung with I 
black cloth, Sc. in which dead bodics are MW 


HEART, S. {pronounced hart, lait, 1 


the left ſide of an animal, which, by itsaiter- # 
nate contraction and dilatation, keeps up the 
circulation of the blood, and is conſ:deredas | 
the cauſe of vital heat or motion. In popular 
and ſcripture language, it is taken for the ſct 
of courage or affection. F iguratively, the 
chief or principal part; the inner part of any I 
thing. Courage or ſpirit, oppoſed to % 
or dejeckion. Uſed with get, deliver, or Jay, \ 
ſtrength of memory. The inward recelics Y 
of the mind; ſenſe or meaning: Ihe 
« heart of my meſſage.“ Shak, The mind, Y 
or conſcience. Strength, or power of Pro- 
ducing, applied to ſoil The higheſt or u. 
moſt degree. To the very heart ot loſs. 1 
Lak. Jo loſe one's beart, is to be very much 3 
enamoured, or to fall ſo deeply in love, that 


reaſon cannot controul the affection. To ftir 
| ſt, ſolicitous, 


: is | irely or much a 
. is not to be chli J or | Some- | 


H E A 
wmetimes it ſignifies, notwithſtanding A 


on exerts his ſtrength or talents to the | K. 
2200 eart is often uſed 5 in compoſition 
U. 


2 


H E A 
HEN R S-E ASF, S. a plant of the violet 


ind, that blows all iN {um mer. 
BEA'RT-SICK, Adj. [heorr-ſeoc, Sax. ] 


ind, ſoul, or affection. under any pain, diſcoritent; or anguith of 

for te ry r-ACH, S. forrow ; pang; an- mind, mortally-ltl ; proceeding from, and 

RES mind. diſcovering ſome dahgerous | hurt. de Tue 
bin 1 "BREAK, S. exceſſive ſorrow. |** breath of Heart groans.” Shak, 

A as er a tte chiding than a great deal of | H ART STRINGS, S. the tendons or 

FR 1t-break,”” Shak. nerves fuppoſed to brace the heart. Hence 


HEAR [-BREAKING, Adj. over-power- 


\ {orro 
AR T-B GRE AKING, S. exceſſive or 
ng grief | 
ee URN, S. in Medicine, a pain 
at the mouth of the ſtomach, cauſed either 
1 or acid prevailing in the {to 


2 


0 


cc 


1 15 IT- URN Eb, Adi. uneaſy, or 
bſcontented, „IJ never can ſee him but 1 
« aj leart- lurn d for an hour after.“ Shak. 


1 


Figyrati ;vely, diſcontent ; grudge 3 or {ecrct 
6% RT-DE. AR, Adj. dear as onc's life : 
ſycercly and hi ohly beloved. | 
HEWRT-EASE, S. cranquillity; quiet; 
z ſtate of mind undiſturbed by any pathon. 
« hat infinite Heart-caſe mott kings neg” 
6 kt, Flak. 

!2VRTED, Adj. diſpoſed, or inclined, 
It is ly uſed in compoſition, as Hard-heart'a; 
incliacd to cruelty 3 not to be affected with 
diltreſs, or prævailed on by entreaties. 
Io HEA KT EN, V A. to encourage or 
animate a perſon to an attempt; to rouic 
from a ſtate of dejection; ; to comfort; to |: 
improve and preſerve grout nd fertile by ne urt 
with richelt dnng to Zearten it. Day, 
fHAART-FELT), Adj. that which atfects 
te mind; that which 1 Is eternal; chat which | * 
is lncere. 

& # hat nothing earthly gives, or can n deſtroy, 
« The ſoul's calm ſun— thine, and the beart- 
felt joy. Pope. | 

HEART . [ kcarth, Sas; 4 Bel, 
lend, Teut.] the ground of a chiraney, or 
the payement in a chimney on which a fire 
is made, ora grate itands. 

HEARTILY, Adj. ſincerely; diligentiy; ; 
| eagetly; with a vehement deſire; largely. 
HEART INESS, S a warmth of wer agg. 


free from hypocriſy ; vigour, diligence, 
ſttengta. 


" HEW QTLESS, Adi. without cour age or 
ſpirit; without comfort. 


: 


bias on the affections. 


to affect the Fe: art-ftrings | is to give the moſt 


xquiſite pain to the body or mind. 


HEA'R F-SCRUCK, Adj. driven to the 


heart, or fixed immoveably i in the mind; 
mache with fear and diſmay. 


HEAR T- WHOLE, Asi. without any 
© You have not ſeen 
me y-t—and therefore—you are heart - 
roi. Dryd. In good health; without 
mpairment of the conſti itution. 


Hs RT-WOUNOINS G, Adj. affecting 


v 


 HENRT-BURNING, S. See Hleart- burn, the mind with grief. A (rick heart. auaund- 


cc in 


Nove. 
HEAR” TT, Adj. hire, Sax] ſincere; 


andilembling ; warm or zealous; in Hull 
be-Ith ; vigorous ;; ftrong ; merry, 


HEAT, S. [pronounced bert] the ſenſation 
we have when we are near the fire; the cauſe 
of the ſenſation of heat or burning, conſiſt- 
ing in a very briſk agitation of the ſenſible 
Parts of the object, "which produces in us 

hat ſenſation f,0m whence we denomivate 
the object hot; hot weather the ſtate of a 
Dody which is put into a fire; the ſlate of a 
ting Once hot; 3 4 courſe :t a race, or the 
pace o ground which a horſe is to run with- 
ut r. ting; a red coll ur, or pimples ariſing 
from the warmth of weather Sc. Heat 
in their faces.“ Aadliſ. Violence or vehe- 
mence of pallion; the heigbt or the moſt 
tolent part of an action or battle; faction, 
conelt, or che rage of party. Warmth, ar- 
dour, applied cither tothe thoughts or clocu- 
tion. leuts of e. oqucace. Adasſ. | 
To HEA, V. A. | hire, Il. baren, Relg.] 
to make hot, or endue wah 4 power of burn- 
ing; to grow warm by fermentation; to fer- 
ment; to warm with vehemence of paſſion 


+, 1 
val 


{or deſire; to produce a ſenſation of warmth 


by violent exerciſe, 

HEA TER, S. a piece of iron either caſt, 
or forged, of a triangular form, which, be- 
ing made red hot in the fire, 1s made uſe of, 
by being placed in a box-iron, to mooi 
inen W 


HEATH, 8. [hzth, Sa X. or heth-bergean- 


HEVRTLESSLY, A. oleic courage 
or ſpirit; faintly, 

' HEYRTLESSNESS, S. want of borege 
or ies a ſtate of de) ection. | | 
HEART PEAS, S. a plant ſo call ed W 
bday round ſeeds in form ot peas, of a 
black e colour, with the figure of a vaſt, in 
white, upou each of them. 

Lang AR-RENDING, Adj. rending the 
J Killing with anguith, 


wijar, Sax, ] a {hrub of a low ſtature, and 
ſmall leaves, Which are green all the year. 
In Litin, it is called erica, from ep:4w, Gr. 
to break, from its ſup poſed virtue of breax- 
ing the tone in the bl: 1dder; and perhaps 
its "French name vruyereis owing to the ſame 
\ foppofition. The fpecics are four. Figura- 
tively, it fipnilics a place overgrown With 
che above plant, or covered with thrubs of 


wad kind, | 
HEA“ TH. 
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HEA 


HEA'TH COCK, 5. a bird of game, 


which frequents heaths. 
HEA “THEN, S. [betten, Sax error, 


Gr. ) a Pagan who worthips falſe gods, and is 
rot acquainted either with the doctrines of 
the Old Teſtament or the Chriſtian diſpen- 
ſation ; a Gentile, . | 
HEA'THEN, Adj. belonging to thoſe na- 
tions that are ſtrangers to the unity of the 
Deity, or the doctrines of revelation. 
HEA'THENISH, Adj. practiſing idolatry. 
Figuratively, wild; ſavage; rapacious; Nd. 


HE \'THENISHLY, Adv. after the man- 


ner of a perſon who is a ſtranger to Scripture. 
HEA'THENISM,S | herhenge!d, Sax. ] the 
worſhip of idols; or the religion of thoſe na- 


tions who were unacquainted with Scripture, 


HKEA'TH-PEAS,S.a ſpecies of bitter vetch. 
To HEAVE, V. A, [preter heavzd ; part. 
Bea ved; beafian, Sax. to lift up or raiſe from 
the ground; to carry or fling; to make a 


_ thing rife or ſwell ; to elate, or puff with ſuc- 


ceſs. Neuterly, to pant or breathe with pain, 


and frequent riſing and falling of the breaſt ; 
to riſe with pain; to ſwell highei or larger; 
to keck; to be ſqueamiſh, or find a tenden- 


cy to vomit. | 


HEAVE, S. a litt, or effort made upwards; f 
a xriſingof the breaſt; a ſtruggle to riſe. Heave- 


Her ing, in Seripture, an offering that was held 
or lifted up in the ſight of the congregation. 
HEAVEN, S. [pronounced beven with 


the e ſhort, of Peafen, Sax.] the regions a- 
dove; the ſky; the habitation ot bleſſed 
ſpirits and angels; God. © Now Heaven help 


him.” Shak. In the plural, applied to the 


| heathen gods. Figurately, the greateſt degree 
or height; elevation or ſublimity. © O, for 
4 muſe of fire, that would aſcend—the 


brighteſt Sensen of compoiition !' Sha, 
HEA'VENLY, Adj. {heofoniic, Sax.] re- 


ſembling heaven; elevated beyond the com- 
mon productions of mankind; perfect in the 


| higheſt degree; inhabiting heaven: 
HEA'VENLY, Adv, in a pious manner; 


in a manner reſembling that of heaven; by 


the agency or affluence ot heaven, | | 
HEA/'V.NWARD, Adj, towards heaven. 


HEAVILY, Adv. with great weight. Fi- 


guratively, grievoully ; with great affiiction, 


= 


dejection, or ſorrow. . | 


HEAVINESS, S. weight, os that quality 


in 2 body which renders it difficult to be lift- 
ed. Applied to the mind, dejection, depreſſion, 
lan guor, inaptitude to motion or thought; 
oppreſſononn | 


HEAVY, Adj. beafig, Sax.] not eaſily lift- 


ed, or thrown upwards ; weighing much, or 
tending to the center; ſorrowful; dejected ; 
gricvouſly, or oppreſſive, Wanting briſkneſs, 
or dull, applied to the eyes: drowſy. Want- 


ing fire, ſpirit, or the ornaments of compo- 


ſition, applied to ſtile. Tedious, or oppreſſing 


Cauſing a 


like a burthen, applied te time. 
ſenſation of weight, and not eaſily digeſted, 


hatchet, with which hedges are cut 
\ DES eee BE: 


HED 
applied to food. * Such as retain 
e fat, are moſt heavy to the ſtomac 

HN DONMAD, S. [ hebdomas, 
or ſpace of time conſiſting of ſe 
gs or HEB 
RY, Adj. weekly; conſiſting of 
To HE'BETATE, v. a. * * 
blunt; to ſtupify; to make dim. The P 
ce if hebitated,” Harvey, ehe, 
HE BET U DE, 8. Hebetudo, Lat.) dull. 
neſs; bluntneſs; obtuſeneſs; want of t. 
cernment or ſagacity. F 
HE BRAISM. S [kebraiſme, Fr. Bebr gif. 
low Lat.] a method 4 3 or e 
borrowed from, or peculiar to, the Hebrew 
HEBRA'IST, or HEBRICIAN, 5. 
perſon (killed in Hebrew. | | 
HECATOMD, S. [exarto, and Bob Gr 
a ſacrifice conſiſting of an hundred cattle, | 
HEC'TIC, or HEC TICAL, Adj. (hectique 
Fr.] habitual 3 conſtitutional. Heftick-fover, 


| 
the oil oy 
h. Arbinb. 
Lat. a weck 
ven days. 
DO Mao. 


| a ſlow and continual one, ending in a con- 


ſumption, and oppoſed to ſuch as ariſe from 
a plethora, becauſe attended with a too lax 
ſtate of the excretory paſlages, and general} 
thoſe of the {kin. Troubled with a diſtem 
pered heat. No hectic ſtudent.“ Taylor. 
H CTOR, S. from Hector the Trojan | 
hero} a bully ; a bluſtering, noiſy, and tur- 
bulent. pern 
To HEC'TOR, V. A. to threaten ; to 
treat with in ſolence; to play the bully, _ 
HEDGE, S. a fence of trees or buſhes made 
round any ground to defend it from en- 
croachments, or between the different parts 
i of a garden, Sc. | | | 
A quickſet hedge is that which is formed of 


{ prickly buſhes or trees which take root and 


grow. When prefixed to any word, it denotes 
ſomething mean, vile and contemptible. 
Corrector of a hedpe-preſs.” Swift, = 
To HER GE, V. A. to incloſe with a fence 
of trees or buſhes. Uſed with up, to obltruct 
or ſtop up a paſſage. To force in with diff- 
culty; to make way into a place already full, 
by that way which requires the leaſt room. 
HE DPGEHOG, S. f ſo called from the 
briſtles which ſurround it, as it were with 


f a hedge] in Natural Hiſtory, a four footed ani- 


mal, having its backſide and flanks ſet with 
Arong and ſharp prickles, whick by the help 
of a muſcle, can contract itſelf into a globular 
form, and withdraw its whole underpart, head, 
belly, and legs, within its thicket of piickics, 
In Botany, a plant. The globe fin. 
_ HEDGENETTLE, S. a plant. 
HE DGE-NOTE, S. a word of contempt 
for low and mean note-writing, ** 1 he bed? 
i. notes.” Dryd. = _ 
_ HEDGEPIG, S. a young hedge-hog. 
© The hedge-pig whine." Shak 
HE'DGEROW, S. ſeveral trees planted | 
in a line for an incloſure. | 
HE DGING-BILL, S. a kind of axe or 


DGER, 


H E 


ArbG ER, one who makes or repairs 


hefe Ep, v. A. [hedan, Sax. ] to mind; 


0 0 , 


WED 8. { boed, Belg. ] care; earneſt appli- 
H f the mind; caution ; notice; care to | 
25 rreſpeQtul notice; ſeriouſneſs; 
. Abcedwas in his countenance, Sba. 
-EDFUL, Adj, cautious or careful of 
— effects or conſequences of an 


rab v, Adv. in an attentive or 


a ner. | 
er DEULNESS, S. caution ; attentive 
ate Fol Ess, Adj. negligent; inattentive. 
HE EDLE SSL X, Adv. in an inattentive 

5 manner. | - | 3 
agg ESSNE'SS, S careleſſneſs; a ſtate 
of mind wherein a perſon ncither takes notice 
of what he ſees, regards what he hears, nor 
minds the conſequences either of his actions 

RE Ce Eonar 74 
"HEEL, 8. Ke Sax. ] the hinder part of 
the foot; any thi 


ing which covers, or is ſnaped 
like a heel; hence it is applied to the back part 
of a ſtocking, and has given riſe to the phraſe, | 
J le cut f heel, i. e. to he very much impair- 
elo in a declining condition. **A good man's 
« fortune may grow out at heel. Shak. To 
be at the beels, is to pur iue cloſely, To lay by 
the beels, is to fetter, ſhackle, or impriſon. 
To HEEL, V. N. to dance by beating the 
heels on the ground, as in jiggs. ] cannot 
« ing, nor heel the bigh lavolt Shak. To 
heel on one ſide, applied to a ſhip. | 
HELLPIECE, S. a lift of one or more 
pieces of leather, cork, or wood, fixed on the 
bottom of the hind part of a ſhoe; a piece of 
kather, c. ſewed on the heel of a ſhoe, to 
repair what is worn away. = ” 
To HE/ELPIECE, V. A. to ſew or faſte 
a piece of leather on a ſhoe-heel. 9 
HEV T, S. [from heave, Be,, Ifl.] a keck, 
or a violent effort made to diſcharge ſome- 
thing nauſeous from the ſtomach; the handle 
of a knife, c. of bft, Sax. Both blade 
* ard heft.” Waller. „ 
HEGIRA, S. A rab. flight, now applied by 
theArabs to ſignify a voluntary exile or flight, 
toeſcape perſecution, ro fly or run away from 
one's friends, relations, and country. InChro- 
nology, a celebrated epocha trom whence the 
Mahommedans compute their time, which 
took its origin from Mahomet's flight from 
Mecca on the evening of the 15th or 16th of 
July, 622, in the reiyn of Heraclius, being 
nven from thence by the magiſtrates, for 
fear his impoſture ſhould occaſion ſedition, As 
the years of the hegira conſiſt of only 354 
Fs, they are reduced to the Julian calendar 
bjmultiplying the year of the hegira by 354, 


f; to view with care or atten- 


Aion ; attentive, or careful in taking notice 
action 5 99 85 


HE L 


intercalary days, or as many times as there 
are four years1n the quotient, and adding 623 
to the remainder. ; 


HEPTFER, S. pronounced hefer 3 of beab- 


fore, Sax.] a young maiden cow, ſomewhat 


larger than a calf. | 
HEVGH=-HO, Interject. a word uſed to 
expreſs (light. languor and uneaſineſs ; and 
ſometimes applied to ſignify a joyful exulta- 
tion.“ Heigh-bo for the honour of old Eng- 
land.“ Dryd. - 

HEIGHT, S. [pronounced hire; Haut, Fr. 
altius, Lat. See High} diftance or ſpace above 
ground; mo meaſurcd upwards. In Geo- 
graphy, the degree of latitude. A ſumnit, 
aſcent, or eminence ; elevation, rank, or dig- 


nity above others; the utmoſt degree, pertec- 


tion, or exertion. 
or raiſe to a higher degree of perfection; to 


HEVNOUS, Adj. [pronounced þhajnous, 

from haineux, Fr.] wicked in a high degree; 
atrocious ; ſhameful ; odious. | 

HEFNOUSLY, Adv. in a very wicked or 

atrocious manner. 


makes an action exceedingly wicked, 
Civil Law, one who ſucceeds to the whole 


eſtate of another, after his death, whether by 
right of blood or teſtament. In Common Law, 


ſettled, that it cannot be altered without al- 
tering the laws of ſucceſſion. Heir preſumptive, 


who, without the particular will of the teſta- 
tor, cannot be ſet aſide, wo „ 


right of inheritance. 8 


HEVRLESS, Adj, without children to 


| ſucceed to an inheritance. _ Sa 
HEVRSHIP, S. the (tate, condition, or 


privilege of an heir. 7 
HELD, prcter and part. paſſ. of Hold. 
HELVACAL, Adj. { beliaque, Fr. of nag, 
Gr. the ſun} hid by, or appearing by coming 


in Aſtronomy, is applied to a ſtar, which 


before it, and by that means becomes viſible. 
Heliacal ſetting, is applied to a ſtar which 


q 


EG DTS 
HELVACALLY, Adv. in Aftronomy, in 
ſuch a manner as to emerge from the Ras 


Widing the product by 365, ſubtracting the 


— — — rr 2 —_ 


rays. and become viſible, or in ſuch a man- 


ner 


To HEVGHTEN, v. A. [pronounced 
highten] to raiſe above ground or on high; 
to prefer or raiſe to a higher poſt; to improve 


aggravate, or increaſe any bad quality; to 
adorn, or make more beautiful or ſplendid by 
| ornaments. | 
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 HEPNOUSNESS, S. the quality which 


HEIR, S. [heritier, Fr. heres, Lat.] in 


one who ſucceeds, by right of blood, to any 
man's lands or tenements in fee. An beir 
apparent, is he on whom the ſucceſſion is ſo 


is the neareſt relation to the preſent ſueceſſor, 
To HEIR, V. A. to inherit, or poſſeſs by 


HEI RESS, S. a female who ſucceeds to the 
eſtate of another, either by will or by blood, 


out of, the luſtre of the ſun. Heliacal riſing, 5 


after having been hid by the ſun's rays, riſes 


approaches ſo near to the ſun as to be hid 
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in Mathematics, applied to a parabola or curve, 


faxed in its centre. 


a plant which is ſuppoſed to turn ſo as to be 


rhomb line, becauſe on the globe it winds 


ing 
line, or that which reſembles a cork-ferew. 


Goth. bel, Be 


ſignifies ſometimes the grave, or ſtate of the 


xXxxvii. 35. and xlii. 38. yet the fame word is 
tranſlated Hell, Pſal. xvi. 10. which the con- 


| Nate of the dead. In this ſenſe it is that 


as threater s a perſon's life. 


HEL 
ner as to approach ſo near to the ſun as to 
be hid by its ſplendor, | 


HELVCAL, Adj. [helice, Fr. of eh, Gr. 
ſpiral ; or twiſting like a cork-ſcrew. 
HELVCOID, S. [from ak, and «29; Gr] 


ariſing from the ſuppoſition of the axis of the 
common Appollonian parabola being bent 
round the periphery of a circle, and is a line 
paſſing through the extremities of the ordi- 


nates. | | 
HELIOCENTRIC, Adj. ¶ Hellocentrigue, 


Fr, of muoe, and x&7pov, Gr. | in Aſtronomy, | 
applied to the place of a planet, as it would 


appear to us from the ſun, if the eye were 


HE LIOSCObE, S [M, and πνονε, Gr. 
a kind of teleſcope fitted for looking at the 
body of the ſun, without hurting the eyes. 

HELIOTROPE, S. { belictropium, Lat.] 


oppoſite to the quarter in which the ſun 

ſhines ; a 'urn-'ol, or ſun-flower. 
HELISPHERICAL, Adj. [from Heliæ 

and Sphere] in Navigation, applied to the 


ſpirally round the pole, advancing continually 
nearer and nearer towards, without terminat- 

V N | | 
HELIX, S. [exig, Gr. Helice, Fr.] a ſpiral 


HELL, S. * Sax of helian, Sax, halve, 
g. belle, Teut. below, Bel, III.] 
the place wherein the devil and wicked foul< 
are confined ; the wicked ſpirits, or inhab1- 
tants of hell; a place of inconceivable miſery 
In Scripture, the original word is ſchecl, and 


dead; for though it is tranſlated grave in Cen. 


text ſhews muſt be underſtood the grave, or 


we underſtand the word Hell in the apoſtles 
creed; but not according to the vulgar notion 
of a place of endleſs torments, or a place where 
the devil and wicked ſpirits reſide. It mult, 
however, be confeſſed, that ſcheo] is ſome- 
times uſed in the laſt ſenſe; as in Pſa). ix 17. 
and Prov. xv. 11. The gates of bell, Matt. 


Xvi. 18. implies the power and policy of the 


devil and his inſtruments, alluding to the 
eaſtern cuſtom of keeping courts of juſtice in 
the gates of cities. The ſorrows and pains of 
Bell, Pal, xviii. 5. is an Hebrew phraſe for 
exceſſive pain and ſorrow, or ſuch a degree 


HELL-HOUND, S. | of hell--hand, Sax. 
the fabled dog which guards the internal re- 


| ous Figuratively, an agent or emiſſary of | 


« 1 je devil. 


HELLE BORE, 8. T belleboris, - Lat,] a 
plant of which there are two ſorts, one called 
the black, and the other called the ewhbire, 


devil. | 


conduct the affairs of a government. 


| Figuratively, to guide or conduct. “ The 
+ buſineſs he hath Lelmed.”* Shak, 
| HELMED, Adj. wearing a helmet, or 


| ple helped ; helpian, Sax. | to aſſiſt a perſon 


A remedy, followed by for. © There is no 


idiom, phraſe, or manner 
cular to the Greek, gr expreſſon de. 
HELLISH, Adj. Helle © 
the qualities of hell, or the deri; e 
wicked or malicious; ſent from hell weh 
HE LLEISHLY, Adv. in a very wicked and 
malicious manner; wickedly ; or like the 


HELEISHNESS, S. wickedneſ; in 

ceſs ; any quality inconſiſtent with 00d 5 
rendering us like the devil. e 
HELLLWAk P, Adv. towards hel. 

e Helm, Sax. ] a nk fore 
merty worn in war to protect and defend th 
acad. © With plumed hen,” Dryd. Th 4 
part of a coat ot arms which bears the 1 | 
The upper part, or head of a retort, in Che. | 
miſtry. The rudder or hoard b which th 

courſe of a veſſel is directed or 3 tered, fro | 
helma, Sax. Figuratively, one who :diminif. | 
ters the aff · its vt a kingdem. © You fande. 
ee the helrs o' th" ſtate.” Shak, A poſt in 8 | 
adminiſtration; or the ſtation of thoſe who | 


To HELM, V. A, to move the helm, in 
order to guide or alter the courſe of a veſſel | 


head-piece. 
RS Lo 

HELMET, S. [helmer, Belg, elmetto, Ital.) 
a Covering for the head, worn formerly in 
battle. | | SET | 
To HELP, 


The. helmed cherubim.“ Par, | 


V. A. preter helped, partici- 4 


in order to enable hith to perform any thing. 
To help up, to enable a perſon to raiſe him. 
ſelf from the ground, who could not rife |} 
without aſſiſtance. To forbear, avoid, or 
refrain from, followed by a participle of the 1 
preſent tenſe. ** I cannot help remarking” Þ 
Pope. To carve, or hand meat to a perſon 
% Eo I el 
HELP, S. Belp, Brit. and Belg.] aſſiſtance 
or aid in weakneſs; ſupport in neceſſity; re. 
lief in diſtreſs 3 that which forwards or pro- 
motes; the perſon or thing which aſſiſts. 


46. bels for it. Holders” J 
HELPER, S. one who enablesaperſon to 
perform any thing, by lending his affiſtance; 
a ſupernumerary ſervant, employed only oe. 
caſtonally ; one who ſupplies with any thing Wl 
a Tc" © i 
HELPFUL, Adj. uſeful; that which fup- | 
plies any defect either in bodily ſtrength | 
or underſtand'ng ; wholeſome, or ſalutary. 
„ Draw helpful medicines of poiſon,” Raleigb. 
promoting or advaneing any end. "2 
HE LPLEss, Adj. wanting power to ſuc- M 
cour one's ſelf ; wanting ſupport or aflil- ] 
ance ; not to be remedied or altered for the 
better; void, or deficient. © Helpleſs of all 


HE'LLENISM, S. [exagiopuog, Gr. ]. an | 


«6 th w x nir 29 J. | q 
e . HEL? 


HEN 


1 PLESSLY, Adv. without fuccour, 
2 to ſupport one's ſelf. : 
af LPLESSN ESS, S. want of ſtrength 

90 ſoecour one's ſelf. | 4 | 
LTE RK SK EL. TIER, Adv. in a con- 
ſal manner; in à hurry ; without any or- 
der or regularity, 8 ; 3 
HELVE, 8. . Ie, Sax, ] tne hanc of 
mate. The head ſlippeth from the hetve. 
N 5. [hem, Sax.] the edge of a gar- 
ot doubled and ſewed to keep it from un- 
* elling the noiſe made by a ſudden effort 
ao ration of the breath. 3 
HEM, Interject. [Lat.] a word uſed to 
expreſs an indirect diſlike or aſtoniſhment at 
bine related. | 
c Kü v. A. [See the noun] to cloſe 
the edge of linen by turning it over,and ſew- 
ing it down; in order to Keep it from unra- 
vellng. Figuratively, to ſew any thing on 
the edges of cloth, Sc.. Hemmed with gol- 


fu 


coſe, confine, or ſurround on all ſides; to 
make a noiſe by 
ſon of breath. BL ns 
HEMICRANY), = LEULTU, and yeavoy, 
Gr.) in Medicine, a pain which affects only 
one half of the head at a time, 

HEMIPLEG Y, J. [of nie u, and TNETTW, 
Cr. in Medicine, a paulſy or nervous diſ- 
order which ſeizes one fide at a time. 

HEMISPHERE, S. [Fr. of nwiov, and 
e<2210?, Gr.] one half of the globe, when 
cut through the center in the plane of one of 
' its great circles. | 


CAL, Adj. [of hemiſphere] half round; con- 
taining half a globe. . 
HEMISTICH, S. [hemifti 
A 
HEMLOC 
plant ſometimes uſed in medicine, and in 
fattening hogs, but recko 
a deadly poiſon, : „ 
HEMP, 5. [kenep, Sax. cannapa, Ital.] a 
plant of which cordage and cloth is made, 
and of the ſeed, an oil uſed in medicine, 
HEMP-AGRIMONY, S. 
rows wild by ditches, 
HEMPEN 
hemp. | EE | 
HEN, S. [hanna, Goth, hana, han, Iœn, 


temale of ſuch birds or fowls, which have but 
one word for both ſexes 3 a hen-ſparrow. 
* Vhilitthe hen-tird is covering. Addiſ. 
EEN-DRIVER, HE!/NHARM 
HARRIER, S. a ſpecies of hau 
HENUEARTED, A dj. eaſily 
Umorous; cowardly ; like a hen. 
„ HEN-PECKED 
vel io, or governed by, a wife. 


4 


10 den tringe.“ Fairy * Ts hem in, to in- 


a violent fetching or expul- 


HEMISPBE/RIC, or HEMISPHE/RI- 


che, Fr.] half 
k, s. [len lac] in Botany, a 


ned by the ancients 


a plant which 
, Adj. conſiſting or made of 


ben, benre, Sax, | the female of the common | 
houſe cock ; joined to words to expreſs the 


„or HE N- 
frigh tened J 


„Adj. bguratively, ſub- 


HER 
HEN-ROOST, S. a 
reſt, 

HE/NS-FEET, S. a kind of plant, 
HE'NBANE, S. a very poiſonous plant. 
HENCE, Adv. and Interject. [heonon, of 
heonan, Sax. hinc, Lat.] at a diſtance from 
any ſpot, applied to place; therefore from 
hence, is a vitious expreſſion, which has crept 
into uſe even among good authors, as the 
primary ſenſe of the word hence was forgotten. 
From any particular inſtant or period, applied 
to time. For this reaſon ; from this Cauſe ; © 
from this fource. Hence may be deduced the 
force of exerciſe.” Arbucth. At the begin- 
ning of a ſentence, it is uſed as an interjec- 
tion, expreſſing ſudden paſſion and diſdain, 
bidding a perſon quit the place, or leave off an 
action: Hence with your little ones.“ Shak,” 
HENCEFORTH, Adj. [heononforth,Sax.} 
from this time forward. 5 
HENCE FORWARD, Adv. [ Heonen for- 
weard, Sax. | from this time; to all futurity. 
To HEND, V. A. [hcntan, Sax ] to ſeize 
or lay hold upon; to occupy, or croud. 
IJ he generous and graveſt citizens have 
Hent the gates." Shak, _ | 
 HEPA*'TIC, or HEPA!/TICAL, Adj. 
[ bepatique, Fr, bepaticus, Lat.] belonging to, 
or Rane in the Bver.. 7x: 
 HFPTAGON, S. ſepragone, Fr. of ena, 
and yana, Gr.] a figure with ſeven ſides or 
angles. 355 
HE PTARCII V, S. [OStarcbhie, Fr.] a 

government in which ſeven perſons rule iu- 
dependent of each other ” 
HERALD, S. {h:raut, Fr. bern/do, Span.] 
on officer who repiſters genealogies, adju{ls 
and paints coat armour, regulates funerals, 
and is employed in prockiming peace and 
war, Figuratively, a forerunner, omen, or 
token of ſomething future, | 
To HE'RALD, V. A. to introd 
«© herald th 
uſe. | 
HERALDRY, S 


place where poultry 


uce. © To 
ce into his ſight,” Shak, Not in 


a ¶Leraldique, F r.] the 


ence of blzzonry, or paintin 
coat armour, pedigrees, Se. 
HERB, S. erle, Fr. herba, Lat.] in Bo- 
tany a plant whoſe ſtalks are ſoft, and have 
nothing woody in them; as graſs or hem- 
lock. In Copkery, a plant whoſe leaves are 
chiefly uſed, as ſage or mint. 
HERBA'CEOLU'S, Adj. belonging to, or 
having the proper. ies of hetbs. An herb a- 
** ceoas plant. Brava, Feeding on vege- 
— 8 HR | 
HERBAGE, S. [herbage, Fr.] a collec- 
tive or general term applied to ſeveral forts of 
herbs; graſs, or paſture, In Law, the.tythe 
and right of paſture, _ TONES. 
HERBAL, S. a book containing the 
names and deſcriptions of plants, 3 
| in plants, 


g and deſcribing 


* 


HERBALIST, S. a perſon {killed 
| KK: HER» 


{/ 


buſineſs or profeſſion of an herald ; the ſci- 


—— 4 — — 5 
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HER H 
 HERBARIST, S. one [killed in herbs. | St. Magdalen, and St. Catherine. "1 
HERBELET, S. a ſmall herb. Theſe | over the other. The city is gover 4 "oY 
e berbelets.” Shak. - | mayor, who returns two members we by a 
HERBOUS, Adj. abounding in herbs. ment. It has particular Privileges fo . 
HEYRB WOMAN, S. a woman who ſells | veral companies, who have diſlincthal its ſe. 
75 : aſſizes, &c. are holden here, It has N be 
 HE'RBY, Adj. partaking of the nature of | pital liberally endowed, for twelve 49 ol. 
herbs. © Herby ſubſtance. Bacon, ſons; with two charity ſchools ; IN g "9h 
HERD. S. | hcard, herd, Sax. ] a number | boys, and the other for forty girls; alle ixt 
or multitude of beaſts, generally applied to | and eloathed by ſubſcription. Its na 80 
black cattle ; flocks being applied to ſheep. - | markets are on Wedneſday, Friday 2 | 
To HERD, v. N. to gather together in | turday ; and its annual fairs — Tue) : 
multitudes, or companies, applied both to | after Candlemas-day, x 


q (February 2) for hor 
men and beaſts ; to aſſociate, or mix in any | ed cattle, | horſes, and "ag, * 2 5 


company. | | a lin Eaſter-week, for horned catt | 
| HERDM AN, or HRDSMAN, S. one | May 10, a pleaſure tzir, and 23 
employed in tending a number of cattle. | 1, for horned cattle and woo] . Oftobe; 0 
HERE, Adv. [ber, here, Sax. hier, Belg. | | for horned cattle, cheeſe, and Welch butter 
the place where a perſon is preſent. This | HEREFORDSHIRE, a county of Eng. 
place, applied to ſituation. The preſent ſtate, land, bounded on the E; by Glouceſterſhi 
_ oppoſed to a future one, ' Joined with here, | on the S. by Monmouthſhire, on the W. by | 
it implies in no certain place. *Tis nei- Brecknockſhire and Radnorſhire, and 1 | 
e ther Here nor there.” Shak. | IN. by Worceſterſhire and Shropſhire, It is 
_ HE/REABOUTS, Adv. near this place, | nearly circular, containing thirty-five miles I 
HEREAFTER, Adv. after the preſent | from N. to S. thirty from E. to W. tn i 
time. Uſed ſubſtantively, for a future ſtate. | are one city, eight marker towns, 176 pa- 
points out an Hereafter. Addiſ. f riſhes, two foreſts, eight parks, about 9 ibo 
HERE AT, Adv. at this. | inhabitants, and ſends two members to - 
HERE BV, Adv. by this; by this means. liament for the county, with two eech for 
HERE DITABLE, Adj. [ eres, hæredis, Hereford, Lempſter, and Weobly. The air 
Lat. ] that which may be enjoyed by right of here is generally reckoned good; and to ſhew 


inheritance, | | e how healthy and long lived the inhabitants 
HERE DITAMEN T, S. ¶æredium, Lat.] | are, ſerjeant Hoſkins, at a progreſs of king 
in Law, an inheritance, or eſtate deſcending | James I. into theſe parts, procured ten old | 
by inheritance. V men and women to dance the maurice before 
HERE DTITARILX, Adv. by inheritance. | him, whoſe ages put together made above | 
HERE DTIT ARI, Adj. [hereditaire, Fr. thouſand And in this country the pleafant- } 
| bereditarius, Lat.] poſſeſſed or claimed by | neſs and the ſalubrity of the tract, particu- | 
right of inheritance ; deſcending by inheri- larly between the Severn and Wye, have be. 
_ tance. Hereditary diſcaſes are ſuch as children | come proverbial, The foil of this country M 
derive from their parents. is very fruitful. It abounds in good corn and 
HEREFORD, [f. e. in Saxon, rhe Ford of | paſture, with wool, water, and wood. The B| 
the army, as being the head-quarters of the | bread and wool of Lempſter are equally fa- | 
| Saxons before the conqueſt, and of the Eng- | mous ; alſo the wool of Wigmore and the 
liſh after] the m<tropolis and only city of the | Goldenvale on the Duffrin-dore, is as fine as 
ſhire of its name; though large, it is not po any in England, that of the South-downs 1 
pulous, is an antique plac-,and lies low, on the not excepted Cyder, which is the common 
banks of the Wye, which ſometimes over- | d\ink of the country, is both good and cheap, 
flows the ſtreets; ſo that they are very dirty. | having been reckoned the beſt ia England, 
Its flouriſhing ſtate it originally owed to the | till the rough has been preferred to the ſoft, 
martyrdon of Ethelbert, king of the Faſt ſince which the Southam eyder of Devonſhire] 
- Angles, who was baſely murdered by king | carries it. Te ER 
' Offi, and had a church built here to his me- 1 HE'REIN, Adv. in this; in this caſe, 
mory, ſoon after erected into an epiſcopal fee, ſeuſe, or reef 
and held in high veneratien by the Wet} HEREMILTICAL, Adj. ſolitary 3 ſuita- 
Saxons and Mercian kings. This is a ately | ble to an hermit. EE” E 
fabric, the ſpire handſome, but not high ; {| HERESY, S. {herefie, Fr. bereſs, Lat. 4 
with a fine tower at the weſt end of it. The | aizis4;, Gr.] uſed in a good ſenſe, It implics 3 
choir, though plain, is neat; and it has a a ſect or collection of . ae 
very good organ. Here are great numbers of ſame opinion, In this ſenſe it is uſe 8 1 | 
* monuments of biſhops, Sc. The chapter- otiginal, As xxvi. 5 In a bad fer 5, I 
- houſe, which was very beautiful, was deſtroy- | implies a ſect or number of perſons —_ "2 
ed in the civil wars. Between the cathedral ) from, and oppꝰſing to the opinion of. e 
and the palace is a venerable pile, built and tholic church, and as ſuch culpable; in n 3 
roofed with (tone, conſiſting of two chapels, | ſenſe it is uſed by St. Paul, Gal. V. 85 i 


\ 


HER 


ho propagates Is private opinion, 
12 ſtion = TUE the church. 
2 HRE TIC L, Adj. containing hereſy; 
gg ICALLY, Adv. after the man- 
ner of an heretic; with hereſy ; contrary to 
the true ſenſe of the Scriptures. 
aFRETO, Adv. to this; add to this, 
EERETOF eg Adv. before the pre- 
ine; former. 

e REUN TO, Aly. to this. : 
 HEREWITH, Adv. with this. 5 
HEREOF, Adv. from hence; from this; 
of RIOT, S. [heregild, Sax, ] in Law, a 
fine paid to the lord at the death of a land- 
holder, generally the beſt thing in the poſſeſ- 
fon of the land-holder. ; 
 HERITABLE, Adj. [of heres, Lat.] in 
Lau, that which may be inherited Es 
HERITAGE, S. [Fr.] an Inheritance z 
an eſtate deſcending by right of inheritance ; 
an eſtate, In Divinity, the peculiar or cho- 
ſen people of the Deity. They afflict thy 
vc heritage.“ Pſal. xciv. 5. 3 55 
HERMA“ PHRODIT E, S. Fr, from eons, 
Gr, Mercury, and a&$po0N:7t, Gr. Venus] an 
agimal in which both ſexes are united. _ 
 HERMA/PHRODITICAL, Adj. partak- 
ing of both ſexes. 3 18 
HERM:TIC, or HERMETICAL, [Per- 
nttique, Fr.] chymical. ODER 5 
HERMETICALLY, Adv. in a chemical 


olaſs or veſſel hermetical'y ſealed, is that which 

has its mouth or neck cloſed in ſuch a man- 
rer, that even the molt ſubtile ſpirit cannot 
tranſpire. C hires 

HMI I', S. a perſon who lives in a de- 
{art, or at a diſtance from ſocicty, for the ſake 
ol contemplation or devotion. g 


ling of a hermit, _ Ol | 
 HER/MITICAL; Adj. like a hermit ; 
E  fuinble 20 a hett. = 
_ HERMODACTYL, S. [| hermeda&Rylas, 
Lit.] in Botany, the ſnake's bead, Iris. It 
hath a lily-ſhaped flower, conſiſting of one 
leaf, and ſhaped exactly like an Lis, but has 
a tuberous root, divided into two or three 
ugs, like oblong bulbs. hi a 
1 KN, S. contracted from Heron, which 
1 ; 2 

HURNIA, 8. [Lat.] in Medicine, any 
lind ot rupture. Es 


 aperſon of diſtinguiſhed merit, abilities, or 
| itues; the chief perſon in an epic poem, or 
mapice of hiſtory painting. | 


an hero, performed under great diſadvan- 
415 and arguing remarkable courage and 


manner, or for the purpoſes of chemiſtry. A 


HER MLIT AGE, S. the cell, cot, or dwel- | 


| | | {a noun which varies from 
HERO, S. a man eminent for bravery ; | of declenſion by redundancy, defect, or other- 


_ HEROIC, or HEROICAL, Adi. like! 


HET 


Cor. xi. 10. and by St. Peter, 2 Fph. ii. 1. HEROTCALLVx, Adv. like an hero, 
1 Ab RE TIC, = { heretique, . af, g 


HE ROINE, S. [Fr.] a female of extra- 
ordinary virtues and bravery; a female who 
is the chief perſonage in an epic poem, or in 
[a piece bf hiſtory painting. | 
HERNOISM, S. [Fr.] the qualities of an 
hero, reſtrained ſometimes to courage or in- 
trepidity, ** The Niad abounds with more 
beroiſm, this with more morality,” Brocm's 
Notes on the Odyſſ. 
HE RON, S. Fr.] a bird with long flen- 
der legs that feeds on fiſh, Now commonly 
pronounced and written Hern. Let them 
on high the frighted Hern ſurvey.“ Gay. 
HERPES, S. [Gr. and Lat. from ser,, 
Gr. to creep] a cutaneous heat or inflamma- 
tion, divided into the herpes miliarit, which 
appears like millet ſeed upon the fein, and the 


rate the parts. 


aud dried iu ſmokes oo nt nt 
HERSF, S. [See Hearſe] in Fortification, 


when the firſt gate is broken with a petard, 

that 1t may fall and ſtop up the paſlage. 

To HERSE, V. A. to put into a herſe. 
HERSELF, the female perſonal pronoun, 


ed from others of her ſex 2 this is uſed after 
the nouns and verbs. 3 


lution. 


To H ESTATE, v. N. [beſto, Lat. 


| 3 
to be in doubt; to make a difficulty. 


ral impediment. 
HEST, S. [h&ſe, Sax.] the command, pre- 


ing her grand bets,” Shak, * Uſed only in 
poetry: 2 | . 80 
HETERO'CLITE, S. eee en Lat] 
t 


e common forms 


wiſe. Figuratively, any perſon or thing devi- 
ating from the common rule and ſtandard. 
HETEROCLUTICAL, Adj. deviating 
from the common rule. Sins Feteroclitical. 
Brown. 5 x 


Wilities, - 


——T 


HETERODOR, Aj. [of erep2; and ofa, 
e 5 


herpes exedens, more corroſive, attended with 
ruddy itching puſtules, which in time ulce- 


| HERRING, S. [herine, Sax. barang, Fr.]! 
a {mall ſalt-witer filh, coming in incredible 
ſhoals from Shetland, from thence to Scot- 
land, and fo gradually round our iſland. A 

ꝛ 0 hie herring. is that which is ſalted and 
pickled; a rd herring, that which is ſalted 


a lattice or portcullis in form of a harrow, - 
beſet with iron ſpikes, uſually hung by a 
rope, to be cat down in caſe of a ſurpriſe, or 


whereby a woman is ſpoken of as diſtinguiſh- 


HE/SITANCY, S. [heftans, Lat.] a pauſe 
from ſpeaking or acting, ariſing from an im- 
pediment of ſpeech, doubt, or want of reſo- 


befitcr, Fr.] to pauſe, or ceaſe from action S 
or ſpeaking for want of reſolution; to delay; 
HESITA/TION, S. a pauſe or delay, ariſe - 


ing from doubt or ſuſpicion ; a ſeruple; an 
intermiſſion of ſpeeeh, owing to ſome natu- 


cept, law, or order of a ſuperior. © Refuſ> ' 
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Gr.] in Geography, thoſe whoſe ſhadows, at 


ſame way; ſuch are thoſe who live in the tem- 
perate zones, the ſhadows of thoſe of the 
northern tropic falling always north. In its 
primary ſenſe, it denotes thoſe inhabitants of 


Ve, who inhabit the north temperate zone, 


temperate zone. | 


containing ſix ſides or angles. 


fides See Hexagon. I read in St. Ambroſe 
of bexngories. Brown. Pe 


Or corners. 


 _HIA'TION, S. [hiar»s, of bio, Lat.] the 


nuſeripts, a gap or defect in the copy by time 


H1B 


Gr. ] contrary to the eſtablithed opinion, op- longing to the winter, * In 


poſed to orthodox. 
HE TERODOX L. S. a peculiar opinion; 


mankind. < . | 
HETEROGENEAL, Adj, of a different 
nature, kind, or quality. 


contrariety or difference of qualities. 
HETtROGENEOUS, Adj. the g in this 
word, and all its derivates, is ſounded ſoft] 
of a different kind: contrary, diſſimilar, or 
different in properties or nature. 
HETEROSCIANsS, S. [eregee, and cuta, 


noon- day, are always projected or directed the 


the earth who have their ſhadows projected 
different ways from each other: in this ſenſe, 


are bctero/cians to thoſe who inhabit the ſouth 


To HEW, V. A. [keawwian, Sax.] to cut 
by force with an edged inſtrument ; to hack; 
to chop; to fell, form, or ſhape with an axe. 

HE WER, S. one who cuts wood or ſtone. 
A carver, in ſacred writ,  _ | 
HEXAGON, S. [hexagone, Fr.] a figure 

HEXA/GONAL, Adj. conſiſting of, or 
having fix ſides or corners. BE: 
_ HEXA4'GONY, S. a figure conſiſting of {ix 


HEXAME TER, S. a verſe containing fix 
ns LO 
HEXA'NGULAR, Adj. having fix angles 
HE'XAPOD, S. an animal having fix feet. 
«© That ſort of bexapeds arc eaten. Ray. 
HEXA'STICH, S. a poem conſiſting of 
fix lines or verſess. | 
HEY, Interj. [from high] a word uſed to 
expreſs ſudden or mutual encouragement, _ 
| HEY-HO, Interj. See Heigh-ho. 


— 


preſſion of frolie, joy, and ſometimes of ſur- 
Trize and wonder. 


act of gaping. * Obſerving the continual Bi- 
& ation. Brown, Seldom uſed, 

HIA'TUS, S. [Lat. of his, Lat.] an aper- 
ture or breach; the opening of the mouth by 
pronouncing one word ending, and another 
beginning, with a vowel, In Grammar, a 
fault in compoling, ariſing from the uſing two 
words together, the former of which ends, 
and the latter begins, with a vowel, In Ma- 


or acc:dent. 


© verſion.“ Prion, 


an opinion differing from the generality of | longing to Ireland. Uſed ſubſtant 
| la native or inhabitant of Ireland. 


| | hic t Doctus, Lat. i. e. this, 
HETEROGENE IT, S. [ heterogeneite, learned man] a cant word for a 
Fr. See Heterogencous] oppoſition of nature ; | that pretends to conjuring ; tl 


rity of hand. Figuratively, one that plays 


the diaphragm. 


ſeeks after, or endeavours to find him, 


bark will not give way to the growth; harſh; 


HEY-DAY, Interj. { for High- day] an ex- 


— — —u—y—-—— — — 


HIE 
Its bibernal con- 
HIBERNIAN, Adj. [ bibernia, Lat.) be. 
vely, for 
HPCCIUS-DOCTIUS, 8. [corrupted from 
or here is the 
juggler, or one 
de art of dexte. 


taſt and looſe. 
HVCCOUGH, S. [houguer, Fr. | a conyul- 
live, interrupted, and uneaſy motion of the di. 
aphragm, and parts adjacent, made in drawin 1 
in our breath, whereby the muſcle retiring im. 
petuoufſy downwards, impels the other parts 
beneath it, and is accompanied with a fond. 
rous expulſion of the air through the mouth. 
To HI'CCOUGH, v. N. to fob or make 
a noiſe from a convulſive or ſpaſmodic con- | 
cuſſion of the diaphragm. | L 
r [a corruption of 5e. 
cough] to make a noiſe from a convulſion of 
When I am in a fit to bir 
de cup.” Hudib, | 2 | 
HIVCK WALL, or HUCK WAY, S. a bird; 
To HIDE, V. A. [preter hid, pat paſſ. 
hid, or hidden, of heidan, Sax.] to conceal, or 
withdraw from a perſon's ſight or knowledge. 
HIDE and SEEK, S a play among chil- 
dren, in which one hides himſelf, and another 


HIDE, S. yd, hyde, Sax.) the ſkin of any 
brute, either raw or dreſſed ; the human kin, 
ſo called when coarſe, or in contempt. _ 

 HUDEBOUND, Adj. in Farriery, applied 
to a horſe when his ſkin ſticks ſc hard to his 
ribs and back, that it cannot be pulled or looſ- 
ened. In Botany, applied to trees, when the 


reſerved, untractable. I he harſher and higes 
«. boynder—the damſels prove.” Hudib. Figu- 
ratively, niggardly; penurius; parſimonious. 
HIDEOUS, Adj. [V ideux, Fr.] affecting 
with terror, fear, or horror; ſhocking. 1 
HIDFEOUSLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner as 
to frighten or ſhock, 3 
HIDEOUSNESS, S. that quality which 
renders a perſon or thing an object of terror. 
HI DER, S. the perſon that conceals him- 
ſelf, or withdraws from ſight, | 
| To HIE, v. N. [higan, Sax. | to haſten, or 
to go in haſte, Formerly it was uſed with 
the reciprocal pronouns din ſelf, &c. but 1s 
now ſcarce ever uſed, unleſs in poetry. 4 
HIYERARCH,S. the chief of a ſacred order. 
HIERA/RCHICAL, Adj. | hierarchique, 
Fr.] belonging to the ſpiritual order, or to 
eccleliaſtical government, 1 5 ol 
' HIFRA/RCHY, S. [hierarchie, Fr. See Hi 
erach] in Divinity, ſ:cred government, or the 
order and ſubordination among the ſeveral 
ranks of angels, an eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment. 
HIEROGLY'/PH, or HIEROGLY/PHIC, 


HIBE'RNAL, Adj. [bibernus, Lat.] bo- 


S. [ hicroglyphe, Fr. of upo;, facred, and = 
| 8 : 23 


HI G 

Gr. to engrave or carve, becauſe original- 
[ carved on walls or obeliſks] an emblem, or 

jctureſque repreſentat ion of ſomethin g. This 
being the firſt method of writing, was gene- 
rally underſtood by every one; but when cha- 
rafters were introduced in ſtead of pictures, the 
meaning of hieroglyphics became at length 
unintelligible, and thence gave riſe to idola- 
in. Being made uſe of by the Egyptian prieſts 
to keep the myſteries of their religion from 
the knowledge of the vulgar, they were thence 
called bicrogdyphics, or ſacred characters. 


HIEROPHANT, S. [wp:$ayrts, Gr. ] one. 


who teaches the rules of reli: ion. Heathen- 
« ilh prieſts, and hieropbants.”” Brown. _ 
To HY/GGLE, V. N. [of uncertain ety- 
mology, perhaps corrupted from hagg/e} to 
beat down the price of a thing in a bargain 3 
to be long in agreeing on the price of a com- 


modity; to ſel] proviſions from door to door 4 


this, according to Johnſon, ſeems to be the 
original meaning. : 


LY 


HIGGLEDY-PIVGG LEDY, Adv. ſa cant 


word, corrupted from higgle, higglers carrying 
2 hnddle, ov confuſed medley of proviſions 
together] in a confuſed or diforderly manner. 


 HI'GGLER, S. one who ſells proviſions 


by retail from door to door; one who buys 


fowls, butter, eggs, Sc. in the country, and | 


' brings them to town to ſell. 

HIGH, 

ground.“ The monument is 202 feet high. 
The tower of St. Paul's, before it was con- 
e jumed by fire, was 528 feet bigh, excluſive 
of a pole of copper, whereon was a croſs : 5 


Adj. \heah, Sax. ] long upwards, or 
the diſtance of the top of a thing from the 


ed above the earth, applied to the mind. Ex- 


alted, applied to rank, condition, or nature 


| Refined or ſublime, applied to thoughts or 


ſentiments. High bleod, noble; above the 


„„ 


vulgar. Violent, loud, or tempeſtuous, ap- 


plied to wind. Ungovernable, turbulent, ap- 


| plied to the paſſions. Joined with time, com- 
plete, full, proper, or almoſt elapſed. Strong, 


hot, warm with ſpices, applied to food. Re-' 


ceding from the equator, or towards the pole, 


applied to latitude, Capital, oppoſcd to little 


or petty, as ** high treaſon.” Dear, or coſting 


much, applied to price. High, when uſed in 


compoſition, has a great variety of meanings, 


but generally includes the idea of a great de- 


5 gree of any quality. From high, from above; 


| from a ſuperior region; from heaven. On 


gb, aloft ; above; into ſuperior regions; 


ide heaven 
HTGH-BLEST, Adj. 
G05 bigb- leſt.“ Par. a. 
HIGH-BLOWN, Adj. puffed up exceſ- 
lively. * High-blwn pride,” Shak. _ 
HUGH-BORN, Adj. of a race ſuperior to 
the vulgar ; of noble extraction. - 
HVGH-BUILT, Adj. of a lofty ſtructure; 


of great length upwards 3 covered with lotty 
buildings, Ae 3 


ſupremely happy. 


| 


great perfection with great 


fo 1-L 
HVGH-COLOURED, Adj. having a deep 
or glaring colour | 05 
HFGH-DESIGNING, Adj. forming at 
ſchemes or plans. His big deſigning. 
© thoughts.” Dryd. | | 
HPFGH-FED, Adj. pampered, or living on 
luxurious diet. | | 
HFGH FLIER, S. one that carries his 
opinions to extravagance. 
HIGH-FLO WN, Adj. elevated; proud. 
* High-flown hopes.“ Denb. Turgid ; ex- 
travagant, © A bigh-fown hyperbole.” L* E/- 
iraiig?, | | | 
HIGH. Fl ING, Part. extravagant in 
claims or opinions, High. Aying kings. Diyd. 
HI“ GH-HEAPE D, Adj. covered with large 
heaps ; or riſing in great heaps. | 
HUGH-METTLED, Adj. proud; not 
eaſily governed, or provoked with refiraint. 
RYGHLAND, S. a place abounding in 
mountains. | %%%»»;ũð᷑ 1426" 1954. 
HUGHLANDER, S. one who inhabits the 
mountains; generally applied to the Scotch 
e eg tlie mountains in the north and 
JJ“ 8 
HUGHLY, Adv. lofty, applied to place 
or ſituation. In a great degree ; in a proud, 
arrogant, or ambitious manner. 
HIGH-MINDED, Adj. proud or arrogant. 
_EVGHMOST, Adj. fan irregular word! 
higheſt ; higher in ſituation than another. 
HIGHNESS; S. loftineſs or diſtance from 
the ſurface of the earth; a title given td prin- 
ces, formerly to kings. Dignity of nature; 
ſupremacy, Perfection too great to be com- 


prehended, applied to the Dicty. 
« onk-half feet ig. Elevated in place; rail- | 


HUGH-RED, Adj. of a deeep red. 
HVGH-EZASONED, Adj. warm with 


' HUGH-STOMACHED, Adj. obſtinate 


calily provoked ; proud. 


HUGH-TASTED, Adj. ſeaſoned with 
JVC 
HVGH-VICED, Adj. exceedingly wicked. 
*© Some high-wiced city, Sat. 
HI GH-WATER, S. the utmoſt flow, the 
greateſt ſwell, or that ſtate of the tide when 


it ceaſes to flow up. | 


% 


HI'GHWAY, S. a great or public road. 
HI GH W A YMAN, a perſon who robs on 
hurſeback on the public roads. - 8 
HUGH- WROUGHT, Adj. finiſhed to 
| pains and labour, 
HTGLAPER, S. an herb : | 
HILA'RITY, [V ilaritas, Lat.] gaivty or 
mirth. ** Averroes reſtraineth his bilarity,”?. 
Brown. —© . „„ 
HILLARV, Adj. [ from Hilar ius, a Romiſh 
ſaint] a term which begins on January, ſo 
called from the feaſt of St. Hilarius, cclebrat- 


ed about that time. 


HIL DING, S. a contemptible, cowardly 
fellow. © This idle ray, this Lilding.” Chaz, 
A mean or worthleſs woman, © Harlots and 
&« hildings.”* Shak, | oe 
FZ HILL, 


HIN 

HILL, S. [Pille, Sax. /, Belg.] an emi- 
nence or heap of carth leſs than a mountain. 
HILLOCK, S. a little hill, 
HVLLY, Adj. full of hills : 
HIL'T, S. [ Vielt, Beit, of healdan, Sax.] the 
handle of any inſtrument, but peculiarly ap- 
plied to that of a ſword. _ 
HIM, Pron the oblique caſe of be, from 
bin, Sax. the dative and ablative of Je. Him 
and bis, though now only applied to males, 
were formerly uſed as a neuter. OY 
HIMSELF, Pron. [Yes, Sax. ] tn the 
nominutive of the ſame ſignification as Ze, 
only more emphatical, and to diſtinguith 
the perion it is applied to from any other. 
Among ancient authors it is uſed inſtead of 
3:ſelf. * As high as heaven bimſelf. Shak. 
In the oblique caſes it has a reciprocal ſigni- 

fication, and ſometimes not. 1 0 
HIN, S. [ Heb.] a Hebrew meaſure, con- 

taining one gallon and two pints. 

HIN, Adj. {compar. kinder, ſuperlar. ind- 
met; binda, bindan. Sax. | that which is be- 

| hind another, or backward, oppoſed to fore. 
HIND, S. Lind, Sax.] the female of u 


hart, tas, or red deer: the ürſt year ſhe is 


called a ca/f\, the ſecond a hearſe, ſometimes a 
_ brocket's fiſter, and the third a hind. A ſervant, 
from Hine, Sax ER 
_ HINDBERRIES, S. a fruit, likewiſe 
named raſgberriess © 
To HIN DER, V. A [ kindrian, Sax. ] to 
prevent; to delay ; to ſtop, or impede. 
HINDER, Adj. [the comparative of bird || 
that which is placed backwards, or in a poſi- 
tion contrary to that of the face. "HEB 
_ _HINDERANCE, S. an obſtruction or 
impediment ; any thiug which prevents a 
perſon from proceeding in what he has be- 
gun, or from accompliſhing what he intends. 
__ HYNDERER, S. any perſon or thing that 
prevents or ſtops any undertaking, or retards 
it by difficulties. © RS 
__ HUNDERMOST, Adj. [the fuperlative of 
bind; J indmoſt is the moſt proper] the laſt in 
order, or fartheſt off in ſituation. 
__ HVNDMOST, Adj. [the proper ſaperla- 
tive of hind} the laſt in order, the fartheſt off 
in ſituation. e 8 
HINGE, S. a kind of joint made iron or 
other metal, which moves on a pivot, and 
faſtens two picces of board together, ſo as 
they may play backwards and forwards with- 
out being ſeparated: doors are, by means of 
this mechaniſm, hung ſo as to open and ſhut. 
Figuratively, the cadinal points. See Cardi- 
nal. A governing rule or principle. To be of 
the hinges, a pliruſe ſignifying to be in a ſtate 
of irregularity or diſorde rt. 
To HINGE, V. A. to furniſh with, or hang 
upon hinges. Figuratively, to bend like an 
hinge. Hirge thy knee.“ Shar. | 
To EIN, V. A. (Jentan, Sax,] to bring 
to mind by flight mention; to mention im- 
perfectly; to drop a word by which the hear: 


fyrups, wines, &c. 


er may be enabled to trace »© 
which we do not mention. 
touch-ſlightly upon, 
HINT, S. a faint notice given; a remote al, 
luſion; an inſinuation by which an hearer ma 


ut fomething 
To allude to; ta 


cometothe knowledge of a thing not ex reſ⸗ 
mentioned 3 a ſuggeſtion an e Sly 

elay part of the thigh, In Bot Fer 
of the briar or e n 


e from / opa, Sax. 
Medicine, a contraction of 5 as 
To HIP, V. A. to ſprain or ſhoot the hip 
„His horſe was bi pd. Shah. s | 
HIP-HOP, a cant word ufed to expreſs 
the motion of a perſon who has ſprained his 
leg or foot, and is formed from a corrupt 
repetition of „ © Like Volſcius bis- bob 
e in ſingle boots.“ Congr. H 
HIP, Interj. a word uſed in calling to a 
perſon in o:der to flop him, or bring him ta. 
wards one Ws 8 l 
HUPPISH, Adj. See Hypochondriac. | 
| HI, PPOCEN AUR, S. [from ee and 
xev/ayps, Gr.] a fabulous monſter, half a 
norte and half a m. 
 HIPPOCRASS, S. [hypocras, Fr.] a me- 
Gicated wine. ** Sack, and the well ſpiced 
% Hit pocraſs. King. 
HIP'POCRATES's-SLEEVE, S. a wool- 
len bag mode in the form of a pyramid, by 
joining the two oppolite corners of a ſquare 
piece of flannel] together: uſed in (training of 
 HIP'POGRIFF, S. [ imme, yous, Gr. bip- 
pogrife, Fr.] a winged Wr "_ Po 
_ HIPPO'TAMU>, S. | inaro;, and ra- 
eg, Gr.] the river horſe ; an animal found 
in the Nye. RT 
HUPSHOT, Adj. having the hip ſprained 
or out of joint. V e 
 HIPWORT; 8.2 
To HIRE, V. A. | hyran, byrian, Sax. bue- 
ren, Belg. |] to procure a thing, for a cert-in 
time, at a price agreed on; to engage a perſon 
to work a certain time, or do a particular ſer- 
vice for a ſum of money. Figuratively, to 
bribe, or prevail on a perſon to do a thing 
for the ſake of money which he would not 
otherwiſe. „ 3 
HRE, S. money paid for the uſe of a thing, 
or wages paida perſon for labour or attendance, 
BVRELING, S one uho works for wages. 
In Ser ipture, a mercenary perſon, or one vbo 
has no other 1egard for him whom he ſerves, 
or the things he is intruſted with, but a mere 
proſpect of luere. See John x. 12. A woman 
who turns prottitute for luere. | 
HIRELING, Adj. fervirg fog hire, mer- 
cenary, or acting merely for the fake of lucre. 
Hk ER, S. one who pays money for the 
uſe of a thing, or engages the ſervice of ano- 
ther, by promiling him wages for bis labour. 
HIRSUTE, Adj. [ir/atus, Lat ] rough 
or rugged. pe 5 


Sax.] this 


2 


HI, Pron. Þ 


of: [+y:, gen. of bes, s 


Ll 


H1:T 
«ord is maſculine, and ſhews that a thing be- 
sto the perſon mentioned before, and was 
ON erly uſed in a neutral ſenſe inſtead of its. 
* 11188, V. N. [hi/en, Belg. ] to make a 
noiſeby lh utting the teeth ,appiying the tongue 
to them, and breathing thro' them, reſem- 


bling the noiſe of a ſerper.t to uſe with the 


higheſt degree of contempt ; to explode, or 
erformance. | 
1 25 5 * noiſe made by breathing thro' 
the teeth when ſhut; a noiſe made by a ſer- 
nt and ſome other animals; cenſure, or an 
expreſſion of contempt and diſapprobation, 
ſhewn by hiſſing. 3 15 
HIST, Int. a word uſed to command ſilence, 
HISTORIAN, S. | Liftorien, Fr. hiftoricus, 
Lat.] one who gives an account of facts and 
ts, | 5 | 
11 rORIC, or HISTO RIC AL, Adj. 
containing or giving an account of facts or 
events; ſuitable and belonging to hiſtory. | 
HISTORICALLY, Adv. in the manner 
of hiſtory 3 by way of narrative. 
To HISTO'RIFY, V. A. to relate or re- 
cord in hiſtory. 3 | 
HISTORIO'GRAPHER, a profeiled hiſ- 
torian, or writer of hiſtory, 1 
HISTORIO'GRAPHY, S. the art or em- 
ployment / ER IO, 
HISTORY, S. [:iropa, Gr. Hiſtoria, Lat. 
biſtoire, Fr.] a narration, or deſcription of the 
ſcyeral tran ſactions, actions or events of a ſtate, 
king, or private perſon, delivered in the order 
in which they happened; a narration or rela- 


tion. Natura! Hiſtory is a deſcription of the 


produttions of nature, whether plants, ani- 
mals, vegetables, - rivers, e. 
HISTRIO/NIC,or HIST RIO/NICAL, Adj. 
[sifrio, Lat. hiſftrien, Fr.] befitting the ſtæge; 
ſuitable to a player; belonging to the theatre ; 
becoming a bulloon;”- Teens 
HISTRIO'NICALLY, Adv. after the 
manner of a player, mimic, or buffoon. _ 
To HIT, . A. bitten, Belg. | to ſtrike 
with a blow; to touch a mark aimed at by a 
perſon at a diſtance; to attain 3 to reach a 


point ; to ſtrike a rotog pate ; to mention | 


a perſon's peculiar foible, uſed with of To 
determine preciſely ; to pitch upon without 
labour, To claſh, applied to two things 
wich are made to touch each o her. 
HIT, S. a ſtroke; a lucky chance; ſucceſs 
owng to meer accident; or a diſcovery made 
by chance. ne 1 
To HITCH, v. N. [ hiegan, Sax. Focher, 
Fr.] to be catched as upon a hook; to move 
by jerks; to ſtrike one ankle againſt another 
in walking, ks 1 | 
UVTCHEL, S. { bechel, Teut. ] the inſtru- 
ment with which flax is beaten and combed. 
dee Hatc bet. | hs 
To HIVTCHEL, v. A. [ See Hatchel] to 
beat or comb flax or hemp. 1 


| HIT HE, 8. [ ythe, Sax. ] a ſmall port, 3 | 


ven, or wharf for Iandino ets 55 
= at for Janding goods; hence Queen 


HOB 
hithe, Lamb-hithe, now corrupted toLambeth. 
HUTHER, Adv. {hider, Sax.] to this 
place, including motion from ſome other ; 
uſed in oppoſition to Hither. Hither and thi- 


ther, from this place to,that. To this end, de- 
ſign, or argument; in this ſenſe. 


HUTHERMO3T, Adj. ſuperlative of vi- 
ther| neareit to us; neareſt on this ſide. 
HVTHERTO, Adv. to this time; yet 


HUVTHER WARD,orHY YHER WARDS, 
Adv. [ bitheraveard, Sax. ] this way; towards 
this place. TRE 8 

HIVE, S. [hyfe, of Vivan, Sax.] a ſmall 
convenient houſe or lodging for bees, wherein 
they live and form their cel!s. Figuratively, 


the bees which are contained in a hive; a 
company. | | | | 


To HIVE, V. A. to put into hives. Figu- 
ratively, te contain as in a hive. = 


| HIVER,S one who covers bees with hives. 


HO, or HO'A, Interj. [e, Lat.] a word 
uſed to give notice of approach ; or to fix the 
attention of a perfon at a diſtance. - 
_ HOAR, Adj. [bar, Sax. ] white; white 
with froſt, or age. 19 5 | 


HOARD, s. {herd, Sax.] money, or any 


thing elſe laid up in ſecret ; a hidden heap or 


ſtock. 


To HOARD, v. A. to lay up ſlore; to lay 


up money in heaps and in ſecret, Neuterly, to 
make hoards. e 27 
HO AR DER, S. one that heaps up treaſure, 
and hides it. | | V' 
HO'ARHOUND, S. a plant fo called, be- 


cauſe its leaves and flower are covered with a 


hoary colour. 


white; whiteneſs occaſioned by age. Figura- 
tively, old age. | 


HOARSE, Adj. [bas Sax. ben ſc, Belg] 
having the voice rough with a cold, having 


a rough ſound. 


_ HO/ARSELY, Adv. fpeaking rough or 
harſh with a cold; with a rough harſh voice 


or ſound. Le | 115 
HO'ARSENESS, S. [ haſneſſe, ET'Y l rou gh- 

neſs of voice, peculiarly applied to the harth- 

neſs oecaſioned by a cold. bo | 


HO ARI, Adj. { ar, harurg, Sax.} white, 
{or whitiſh ; white or grey with age or froſt. 


To HOBBLE, V. N. { kubbelen, or boblen, 


Belg.] to walk lamely or awkwardly, or with 


frequent hitches. 


 HO'BBLE, S. a rough or lame motion in 


walking; an awkward gait. 


HO'BBLINGLY, Adv. after the manner 
of a perſon who is lame; with a halting or 


awkward gait. 


bells, Cc. on which children get aſtride and 
ride. Figuratively, a ſtupid fellow 
HO BBV. HORSE, S. a ſtick on which 


e get aſtride and ride; a ſtupid fellow. 


K k 4 HO BBT- 


not till this time; at every time till the preſent. 


 HO/ARINESS, S. the quality of appearing 
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HO BBL, S. [haubereau, Fr.] a ſpecies of 
hawk; a pacing horſe ; a ſtick hung with 
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r | | | 
HOC, S. (bob, Sax. ] the joint between the | to ſolemnize or celebrate. He hel 


of a flitch, or the leſs and bony end of a gam- 

particularly old ſtrong Rheniſh wine. 

che knee and fetlock 

called likewiſe mallows. 
cut the ſinews near the ham or hoek. Sce 
cant word uſed by jugglers, practiſing dexte- 
rity of hand. | In 


which labourers carry mortar on their heads 


_ © HO'DGE-PODGE, S. [of hoch poche. Fr.] 
a medley, or odd mixture of ingredients hud- 


ſtrument uſed in cutting or ſcraping up the 


HO GGISHNESS, S. the quality in which 


| Felg.] a meaſure of liquids containing ſixty- 
three gallons; a veſſel or caſk containing ſix- 


HOG 
HO'BBY-HORSICALLY, Adv. in an odd 


manner; ſtupidly; according to a perſon's| to ſwine, 


ruling paſſion or particular foible. 


HO'/BGOBLIN, S. an elf, ſpirit, or chief| awk ward, ignorant, and wanto 


among the goblins. 


_ HO'BIT, a ſmall mortar from ſix to eight | to behave with levity and wantonne(; 
inches diameter, mounted on a carriage made * 


gun-faſhion, and uſed for annoying an enemy 
at a diſtance with ſmall bombs. 
HOB'/NAIL, S. a nail with a thick, ſtrong 
head, ſo called, becauſe uſed in ſhoeing a hob- 
by or little horſe. TER 
HOBNATLED, Adj. covered with hob- 


| 


knee and the fetlock ; the fore-end or quarter 
mon of hacon ; old ſtrong beer, wine, &c. 


To HOCK, V. A. to cut the joint between 


HO'CK-HERB, S. [boc, hace, Sax. I an herb 
TO HO'CKLE, V. A. to hamſtring ; to 


Hock. = F | 
HO'CUS-POCUS, S. a juggle or cheat. A 


HOD, S. [ hod, Sax, ] a kind of trough in 


or ſhoulders to britklayers or maſons. _ 
_ HO'/DMAN, S. a labourer, or one that 
carries mortar in a hod. 


dled or boiled together. | 
_ HOE, S. bone, Fr. hounve, Belg.] an in- 


—_ 4; | 
I o H OE, V. A. to cut.carth with a hoe; 
to weed with a hoe; to ſcrape earth over the 
roots of plants by means of a hoe. | 
HOG, S. a general name for a ſwine, pe- 
culiarly applied to a caſtrated boar. Figura- 
tively, a brutiſh, ſelfiſh, or greedy perſon. To 
bring one's hogs to a fair market, implies to be 


| 


diſappointed, or to take a great deal of pains 
for nothing. | TITS 


HO'G-COTE, S. {from Fog and cot, Sax.] 

a houſe for hogs ; a hog-ſty. ** Out of a 
c ſmall hog-cote.” Mortimer. 1 
HO G HER D, S. one that keeps hogs. 


HO'GGISH, Adj. having the qualities of 


a hog; brutiſh; greedy ; ſelfiſh. 
a perſon reſembles a hog; ſelfiſnneſs; gree- 
dineſs or brutiſnneſs. | | 
HO'/GSFENNEL, S. a plant. 
HO GSHEAꝰ, S. from ockfhcod, or pg ſhood, 


ty-three gallons; any large caſk. _ 
HO GST I, S. the place in which ſwine are 


| Shak. To continne in any (tate 
To hold forth, in comman and low diſcour 


HOL. 
HO'GWASH, 8. the draff or liquor b 
HO I DEN, S. [hoeden, Brit.) a rompin 
n girl. 6 


To HO'TDEN, V. N. to romp indecen 


th 
To HO/ISE, or HOIST. v 
Fr.] to litt or raiſe on high, A (baſs 
To HOLD, V. A. ſpreter, hell. yaw 
held, or helden; from baldan, Goth.) pal, 
tively, to maintain, ſupport, or itick cc 4 
pinion; to poſſeſs or enjoy. To ſtop ref 1 
or ſuſpend, applied either to the Wage 
hand. To perſevere or continue in ; for, 
| a b * 
I Sam, xxv. 36. To aſſemble or coc 


ther. © The queen=--bs/as her parliament Dutch 


5 lo retah. betu ee 
un, > 


to preach, or deliver a difcourſc in public 1 Jer. 3 


exhibit or preſent to a perſon's vi 
ſtretch forth, or from 5 body, api | Ant 
the arm, or any thing held 1n the hand T 4 dth 
laſt, endure, or remain unbroken, = 
HOLD, at the beginning of a ſenteng y the 1 
though 1t has the appearance of an teri ut the 
tion, is really nothing but the preſent ten icin 
of the imperative mood. er 8c 
HOLD, S the act of ſeizing, or keepiny tal 
a thing faſt in the hand; a ſeizure or nf erds of 
ſomething which may afford ſupport, Ihn uatitles 


roadel 


| ſeized or held by the hand; a catch ; or nly pre 
power of ſcizing or keeping; a priſon; e ties of 
place of cuſtody. All that part that is betiq er, the 
the keelſon and the lower deck, applied to: y prot 
ſhip. A lurking- place; the Jurking-placeg d lleng 
den of a wild beaſt. her lix 


L HOLDER, S. one who keeps any thiy es may) 
in bis hand by ſhutting it; a tenant, or q mſterd: 


who occupies lands or tencments of anoth HOLI 
by leaſe. 5 om its! 
HOLDER-FOR J H, S. an haranguer;q HO LI 
who preaches or ſpeaks in public: a word lde or 
contempt. | e ace wit 
HOLD. FAS T, S. any thing by which ea ſou! 


door is faſtened when put cloſe ; a catch; eh, h 
ook. 3 e | HO'LL 
HOLDING, S. a tenure; a farm. oncavit 
HOLE, S. [Cola, Iſl. hole, Sax.] a calt ke, or er 
that is narrow and long; a den; a cal To HO 
made with a borer; a rent, or cut in 29 unnels, 


E 


ment. Figuratively, a mean dyellig Kea loi 
houſe; a ſubterfuge; a ſhift. ind hell; 
HO'LILY, Adv. in a pious manner, From the 
HO'LINESS, S. when applied to Godt ct of « 
attribute which repreſents him as diſliking arr. 
deteſting all wickedneſs. Applied to na DULL 
abſolute abhorrence of all kinds of (in, a bin; w 
conformity to the nature and will of , wit 


the ſtate of being hallowed, conſecrated LO'LL( 
ſanQtified ; the title aſſumed by the pope ing emp 

HO'LLA, Interj. [ Pola, Fr. or of i ; treae] 
a word uſed in calling to a perſon at adi 0'LLy 
or out of ſight. Uſed ſubſtantively by l ſet about 


<< hear-ſome far off bolla break. Kles, wh 


HOL 

„IA. v. A. [ſobnſon ſays this 
og 1180 written halo by the daft! 
wor 


| etimes ha/loo] to cry out 
bol ou « In his 4 I' allo 
jþ 4/006 Shak, ** What Halloiug and 
- 18 pe” Shak, F 

F what fir 66 S. namely, South-Helland, 
| 5 ly Hollund, it one of the ſeven United 
4 nt 7 of the Netherlands, but including 
n Holland, otherwiſe deno.ninated Welt 
1. both are commonly in the pub- 
'$ + called in Latin Hollandia and Weſt 
1 It has the German ocean or North 
ria. 
ſex to tl ks ads 

the province of Utrecht, and part of 
WG to the E. and is bounded by 
Dutch Brabant and Zealand to the S. it lics 
dernen lat. 51 deg. 40 min. and 53 deg. 10 
in. N. and from long. 3 deg. 56 min. to 5 
geg. 30. min. E. of London: its extent from 
N. 40 8. including the le of Texel, being 
wards of 100 miles; but of _ Irregular 
readth, and hardly exczeding 30 where 
wedelt. The foil is low and marſhy, but 
the induſtry of its inhabitants, in draining 
it the waters by means ot their miils and ar- 
5] canals, the land is made to produce 
ery good paſture, and ſome corn; but ele 
ecully the former, for the tood of their vaſt 
ds of kine, from which they make great 
watities of butter and cheeſe, «Imolt the 
nly produce and ſtaple, or native commo- 
ties of their country. Holland has, how- 
er, the moſt conſiderable foreign trade of 
province in the world, ſo that in reſpect 
length and wea'th, it at leaſt equais the 
her {ix United Provinces 3 having in it, be- 
es many other trading places, the citics of 
mſterlam, Rotterdam, @&c.  _ 
HOLLAND, S. a fine linnen, fo called 
om its being made in Holland, >. 


lde or any part ſcooped out; having a void 
ace within, oppoſed to ſolid, Noiſy, or 
ea found made in ſome cavity, Figura- 
, Inn OS TOTES 

oncavity; a cavern, or den; a pit, paſ- 
, or empty ſpace in the inſide of a thing. 
To HOLLOW, V. A. to ſcoop furrows, 
panels, or cavities in a thing; to ſhout or 
Kea loud noiſe, *©* Becauſe. I do not hoot 
nd halb. Addiſon. ** Comes hollowwing 


a of etymology, inſtead of Holla, ſays 
brſon. See Hella. 155 


bin ; with channels or vacuities. F igura- 

ch, with inſincerity. 2 

HO LLOWN ES, S. cavity; the ſtate of 
ing empty ſpaces; want of ſincerity; de- 
treachery, _ | | 

OLLI, S. a plant, or tree, whoſe leaves 

ſet about the edges with long, ſharp, ſtiff, 


je W. the Zuyder zee to the N. the 


0 LLO W, Adj. from bole] having the 


HO LLOW, S. a cavity, or empty ſpace; 


from the ſtable.“ Pope. So written, by ne- 


oLLOWLI, Adv. with empty ſpaces 


— 


HOM 
times red berries, and is green all the year 
round. | 
HO LLTHOCR, 8. [commonly ſtiled 
holyoak, from Holibec, Sax. ] a plant named 
likewiſe the roſe mallow : at is in every reſpect 
Larger than the common mallow, has rougher 
leaves, and its flowers adhere cloſcly to the 
ſtalk. It flowers in July. e 
HOLME, S. in Botany, the i/ex, or ever- 
green oak. . 
HO'LOCAUST, S. [from og and naw, 
Gr. ] a burnt facrifice ; a ſacrifice which was 
entirely conſumed by fire, 
HO'LGGRAPH,S. [oxwg and ypadw, Gr.] 
in the Scottiſh law, applied to a deed written 
entirely by the granter's hand. | 
HO'LSTER, S. i hulfter, Teut.] a caſe 
for a horſeman's piſtol. _ 5 
HOLT, cicher at the beginning or end of 
the name of a place, from Holt, Sax. a wood, 
ſignifies, that it is, or has been, a wood; 
ſometimes indeed it may come from , Sax. 


or dun. | | . 
HO'LY, Adj. | halig, Sax. Heyligb, Belg.] 
performing every duty of religion, and ab- 


without ſpot. . | EE 
HO'LY GHOST, s. [from halig, Sax. 

holy, and gat, Sax. ſpirit] the holy ſpirit, or 

ſecond perſon in the adorable 'Irinity, whoſe 


crated, or dedicated to divine uſes ; pure or 


ther and Son, is ſanctification and inſpiration 3 
with reſpect to the manner of his cxiltence, 


Son, and with the Father and Son together is 
fices are plainly deſcribed in Scripture. 
rode, Sax. the feait of the invention of the 


tholics, in commemoration of the invention 
of the croſs, on the 3d of May, and, in me- 


mory of its exaltation, on the 14th of Scp- 


tember 


* 


Wucu, Sax. ] the week before Eaſter, ſo called, 
becauſe ſet apart by the church in a peculiar 


or the reſurrection of Chriſt, 


halgan, Sax and deg, Sax.] a day ſet apart 
by the church for commemoration of ſome 
ſaint, or ſome remarkable particular in the 


from work, and entertain themſelves with 
feaſts, &c. a day of gaiety and joy. 


verence, reſpect, ſubmiſſion, or fealty pro- 
ſeſſed and performed to a ſovereign or ſupe- 
ter nal action. 


Iles, which bears ſmall, round, and ſome- 


_ ee Ly K— — 
2 —— a q — a 


hollow, eſpecially when the name ends in un 


— nnn — — SA 


ſtaining entirely from fin ; ſet apart, conſe- 


peculiar office, as diſtin guiſned from the Fa- 


he is ſaid to proceed from the Father and the 
worlhipped. His divinity and bis peculiar of- 
 HO'LY-R OOD-DAY, S. {eaſt on be there 


crols] a feſtival obſerved by the Roman Ca- 
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HO'LY-WEEK, S. [ baigan æbuca, or 
manner to offices of piety and devotion, as a2 
preparation for the enſuing feſtival of Eaſter, 

HO'LYDAY, or BO'LIDAY, S. [of 
life of Chriſt ; a day wherein people abſtain _ 


HO/MAGE, S. | hommage,. Fr.] the re- 


rior ; reſpec or ſubmiſſion ſhewn by any ex- 
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BY 


which a perſon lives, or the place of his con- 


__ EO'MELINESS, S. plainneſs; rudencfs ; 
coarſencſs. ; | 


or not polithed by the afliſtance or informa- 


| . coarſely. 


| 3 oppoſed to foreign. 


two buſhels, 
Made in one's own country, oppoſed to fo- 


for a coarſe, rude, unpoliſhed, or ill-bred per- 


„ fſwaggering here.“ Shak, 


= Adj. towards home; or towards the houſe 


morder.] It is divided into voluntary when 
committed with malice z or caſual when done | 


fed at the Ketormation to be read in ehurches, 
in order to ſupply both the caſual neceſſary 


i, and zug, Gr.] having the ſame nature, 


HOM 


HOME, S. [bam, beam, Sax. a perſon's 


own houſe.] Figuratively, the country in| 


ſtant reſidence. Uſed in compolition, for 
any thing produced in our own country, or 
made within a perſon's own houſe. | 
HOME, Adv. to the houſe wherein a per- 
ſon lives; to one's own country; fully; 
cloſely ; to the utmoſt ; to the purpoſe z to 
the point deſigned. Joined to a ſubſtantive 
it implies force, or efficacy. “ The Home 
« thruſt of a friendly ſword.” Dryd. 
HO'MEBORN, Adj. natural; domeſtic ; 
or of one's own country, | 5 
HO'MEBRED, Adj. native; natural; 
bred in a perſon's own breaſt, Figuratively, 
rude ; artleſs ; uncultivated, or not poliſhed 
dy travel. | | 1 Toy 
" HOMEFELT, Adj. internal; felt with- 
in; inward. | Tn | | 
_ HO'MELILY, Adv. in a rude, rough, 
or mean manner. | | 


 HO'MELY, Adj. plain; coarſe; rude, 


tion of foreigners. | 
HO'MELY, Adv. in a plain manner; 


 HOME-MADE, Adj. made in our own 


HOMER, S. [Heb ]a meaſure among the 
Hebrews, containing ſix pints 5 Bayley fays, 


HO'MESPUN, Adj. ſpun or wrought in a 
private houſe, not by profetied manutactures. 


weign, Figuratively, coarſe; rude; wanting 
perfection or elegance. Uſed ſubſtantively, 


on. What hempen homeſpuns have we 


HOMES TALL, or HO'MESTEAD, 8 
f from bam, Sax. and ful, Sax.} a houſe, or 
place where a houte ſtood. Both houſe, 
« and meſtead into ſeas are borne.” Dryd. 

HO'MEWARD, or HO'MEWAKDS, 


wherein a perſon conſtantly reſides. 
HO'MFCIDE, 8. [Fr. homiridium, Lat. 


by accident. ; | 
HOMICVDAL, Adj. murderous ; bloody. 
HO'MILY, S. [CComilie, Fr. ouna, Gr. | 

2 plain and popular diſcourſe on ſome divine 

fabje& ; applied to thoſe which were compo 


detect of ſermons. _ : 
HOMOGE NEAL, or HOMOGENE- 
Obs. Adj. {the g is pronounced ſoft, fiom 


op. ihe¹œwe of the fans nature or kind. 


HO N 


HOMOGENEALNESS. 
HOMOGENEITY, * ( * [frm WW": 
HOMOGUNEOUINTSS, benen. acer 
mogenecal] the quality of hay; 4 or by. ede 
or Racket, q taving the ſame nz. HO 
HOMOGENTA, S, 1 jn þot 
likeneſs ; 'or ſameneſs of ah, 7:29 br] we 
HOMO'LOGOUS, S. (Bmg P. ul. 
and Noyes, Gr.! having the fine ng 105 =o 
In Logic, applied to things abieh donn. robbed 
name, but having a different nature 98 1 
HOMO'N YMOUS, Adj. Jet, and pou 
Gr.] ſignifying ſeveral things. in 172 Eng 
words which have ſeveral ſenjes. FP = ” Ko: 
HoMOrONOus, Aj, (04er, and . he 
Gr.] having the ſame ſound. 2 * 
0 TONY. S Ca: tt. le 0 
| ck ba. 1 Pa Lone, oh 
HONE, F. T, Bam, San J f fn. 3 
whetſtone, of Here ee A perſons 
ting an edge on penknives and razors " Ly 
To HoNE, V N. Len, Or Hona Sax ] t ' ii 
pine or long tor any thing, Seldom uſed ; To! 
HONEST, Adj. { honefte, Fr. honeſtus Lat ſect; | 
performing every act of juſtice, or fallin 
every obligation and relation in! wnich ue! 1 by 
ſtand as membery of lociety, J _ th 
HO NES FLY, Adv. conſiſtent with juſlice; Ho 
conliſtent with our dutig. ro 
HON ES TI, 8. goodneſs, which makes a WW 5 
perſon prefer his promiſe or duty to his pal. Kino 0 
, ne nes, . 
HO NIE D, Adj. covered with honey. 0 
| Sweet, flattering, or enticing, applied to word; jolt or di 
HO NE, S. [hunig, Sax | a thick, vis ahett ; 
vous fluid ſubſtance, of a whitiſh or yellowiſ HONG 
colour, ſweet to the taſte, ſoluble in water: pnour ; 
of a fragrant ſmell, ſecreted by certain plandg perl 
near the bottom of the petals of flowers HUNG 
ſucked up by the bee, in its proboſcis of Kt and 
trunk, ſwa:lowed, and diſcharged again fron Ks it in 
the ſtomach through its mouth into ſomeo Noob, 
the cells of its comb; deſtined tor the foo ton, qu. 
| of the young, but, in hard ſeaſons, fed of { It 
by the bee i:ſelf. Figuratively, ſweetneſl ka ſnif 
or ſeducing allurements, applied to words Vie 
uſcd as a term of tenderneſs and fondneſ teraity 
Heu ey, you ſhall be well in Cyprus.” tal MMorate 
To HO'NEY, V. N. to make uſe of Hobo, 
dearing, ſweet, or fond cxpreſſions. Hang 1 led, 
ing and making love.“ Shak. 09 wort 
HO'NEYBAG, S. the ſtomach of a be IP rauf 
wherein the honey is included as in a bay, aaf or 
| HO'NEYCOMB, S. Fhonig-camb, Suk Nerlty t. 
the cells of wax, in which a bee ſtores I0OD\ 
honey, | e : lathe p 
| HO'NEY-DEW, S. ſweet dew fou [ell his 
early in the moraing on the leaves of dive Wed fro 
plants. | np 00 
HONEV- FLOWER, S. in Botan), | 
plant fo called from its flowers contain 0 0 
black ſwect liquor. f | | in frog 
HONEY GNA, S. an inſed. ls exe 
| HO'NEY-MOON, S. the firlt month ,s 


Hoo. HOP 

5% ſy called from the fondneſs and] ſubſtance which covers the feet of hofſes 
Emmi“, en appears then between a mar- and other animals that feed on graſs. | 
mel Iv] HO'OFED, Adj. having u hoof. — | | 
ned coup. 8. | bunig- ſucle, Sax. HO OFBOUND, Adj. applied to a horie, 
dude de TC, el 5 Ps when his hoof ſhrinks in ae the top and at 
jo beten), 1 it is I kewiſe named the] the heel, and the ſkin by that means ſtarts 
5 | | above, and grows over the book. | IS 
gab. £88, Adj. without honey, or] HOOK, S. [booe, Sax. and Span.] any 19 
. ab heir honey, applied to bees. thing bent ſo as to cateh hold. A ſhep- | 
10 80 ARY, Adj. done in order to]“ herd's 2% ; a pot H. A wire crooked, 


r honour, or as A mark of eſteem; con- and barbed at the point, uſed in filhing ; a | 
15 e but not gain. ſſmaxc or trap.“ Beſides that hook of wiving.“ | 1 
oon 8. boneur, Fr, honor, Lat.] Shag. Any bending inſtrument to cut or lop _ | \| [1 
of or bigh rank. A teſtimony or to- with. A reaping Bot. Like flaſhing (if 
dre and eſteem, uſed after do. Ihe], Bentley with his deſperate bcok.” Pope. 9 


ck e perſon of rank; A ſubject of praiſe; That part of a hinge which is fixed to the wi 
tle 01 © 4 ard to the cenſure and eſteem of poſts of a door; hence off the books, implics | =! 
172 51 Nobleneſs or majeſty, applied to|a ſtate of diſorder or confuſion, Ey hoc or N 
os 4 With native honour clad.” Par. |crook, a phraſe, ſignifying one way or an- 1 
* luce, office, or title, which attracts | other; by any means, whether direct or in- | 
ra " reſpect; ornament, Me Hencurs direct. | 
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Wt head.” Be. I᷑0 HOOK, v. A. in fiſhing, to catch = 
'T HONOUR, V. A. to eſteem or re- | with a hook. F iguratively, to eutrap or en- | || 
feſt; to entertain an inward eſteem and re | ſnare z to draw, or faſten, as with a hook. 5 by 
nee for any perſon ſuperior to us in any | HOOKED, Adj. beut; crooked. 5 pi 
dcn, and to thew it by outward figns and] HO'OKEDNESS, S. the ſtate of being 4 
= ee ' _ ]bent like a hook. FFF | 1 
0 s 0URABLE, Adj. ]hen:ratie, Fr.] HOOK-NOSED, Adj. having a crooked | | g 
| aun of reſpect Or reverence; great, or ſuit-|aquiline noſe. J | bl 
1 o perſon's dignity 3 generous 3 con HOOP, S. [hop, Sax. boep, Belg.] any 1 
' mn or attracting reſpect and reverence ; | thing bent in a circular manner in order to | 14 
Mot tzint or reproach 3 honeſt ; equitable. | bind or Keep tight that which it ſurrounds, . 180 
ONOURABLENESS, S. highnets of | particularly calks or barrels; ſeveral circlesof | Wl 146) 
alt or dignity, which attracts reverence and whalebone worn by a woman to extend their | 1 
heft; gencrolity. ppeiticoats ; any thing circular, | | Wt | 
| WWNDURABLY, Adv. with tokens of | To HOOP, V. A. to put hoops en a caſk, | | Wah |! 
4 our; in ſuch a manner as to add dignity or other veſſel, Figuratively, to claſp, en- vi N 
* japerlon's eharacter; generouſly. circle, or ſurround. ** Thou ſhalt hoop this 1 
HNO OR ER, S. one that entertains re-|** body with thy embraces.” Shak, an | 
kt and elteem for another in his mind, and| To HOOP, V. N. (of wopgan, or wep- | 1 {| 
ens it $a his actions. 1 Jypan, Goth, or Hooper, Fr.] to ſhout or make 1 g 
$00D, S. [from had, Sax. ] denotes con- | a noiſe by way of call or purſuit; to call to 3 
nn, qu«lity, (tate or character, as in child- by a ſhout. I et, 4 | 


{ It is ſometimes taken collectively ; and] HO OPER, S. a cooper; or one that puts 
ka ſenites ſeveral united together, as //er- | hoops on veſſels. 1 5 235 = 
Ve a company of ſiſters: brotberpood, | HO'OPING-COUGH, S. a convulſwe 
nteraity, of ſeveral of the ſame profeſſion | kind of cough, ſo called from the note with 
ported. „„ wece -  _ |which it is attended. 5 
Hob, S. Pod, Sax. from Sd. Iſl. the To HOOT, V. N. [Hut, Brit. Buer, Fr.] 
„ led, Belg. ut, Dan.] an upper co- to make a noiſe in contempt; to cry like an 
07 won by a woman over her cap; any|ouwl. © The clam'rous owl that nightly. 
(yrawn upon the head, and covering it;; boots ** Shak . N 
act ornament worn by a graduate otany| HOO T, S. | hot, Brit. bue, Fr.] a cla- 
INlty to ſhew his degree. mour, ſhout, or noiſe made at a perſon in 
WWODMAN's-BLIND, S. a play in contempt; the noiſe made by an owl. _ 
ic the perſon hooded is to catch another, To HOP, V. N. [ hoppan, Sax. to jump 
le his name before the bandage is to be or ſkip lightly ; to move by leaps on one leg. 
ord from his eyes, now called 6/indman's| Figuratively, to hop or walk lamely, by lays 
| * Cozened you at boogman's:jind."' J ing all our ſtreſs on one leg. 
a | | I HOP, 8 a leap made with one leg; a 
MOD WINE, V. A. to hinder a light or ſmall jump, generally applied to the 
bn from ſceing, by binding ſomcthing | motion of birds on the ground, or the man- 
Ss. ner in which they move from one branch of 
Wok, 5. [, Sax.] the hard, horny |a tree to another, without extending their 
+ | | legs. 
5 
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legs. Tn Batony, a plant, whofe flawer is] from Iyrn, Sax. a point. 
; 2 as a bitter 10 brewing, to keep the bcer | ſnail, or thoſe long  1v og ns 
from turning ſour. | a ſnail, which it draws in or * head 
To HOP, V. A. to impregnate with hops; |.pleaſure, imagined to be its Feeje, 1 out 

to make bitter with hops; to leap with one modern naturaliſts found to 5 2 
Fg. _— _ , | teleſcopes, having the eyes at their en, 
HOPE, S. [hopa, Sax. | that pleaſure which | ties: hence the phraſe to draw in ente 
ariſes in the mind on the thought of the en- | tor being terrified; or h aving Aa th 
| joyment of ſome future good; an expectation damped at the proſpect of danger. Tow 
of ſome future goed. 3 _ | elyphic for a cuckold, uſed ena 5 

| 'To HOPE, V. N. to expect a future cuekeldom 3 whence horn mad was 
ood. ** .. mad as a perſon who diſcovers hg 
HO'PEFUL, Adj. full of qualities which | cuckolded. In Scripture, burn i 4 
produce hope ; promiſing; full of hope or | power; pride, or empire. e 
expectation of ſucceſs. © If hopeful of your HORN-BEAM, S. a tree with wad 
« aid.“ Pope, I he laſt ſenſe, though ſtrictiy the elm or beech. 5 
analogical, is ſeldom uſed. | 9 HO RNBOOK, S. a leave with the 1 

' HOPEFULLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner | het and Lord's prayer printed on ir * 
as to raiſe hope, or encourage an expectation | a piece of board, and covered wee 10 | 
of ſome future good, | 5 | | | Po to keep it from ſoiling, uſed 25 i 

£ HO'PEFULNESS, 8. the quality which children their letters. 1 
encourages or occaſions a pleaſing.expeQtation | HORN ED, Adj. having, or appear 
of ſucceſs, or ſome future gcod. baving, horns, | * 


HO'PELESS, Adj. without any expecta- HO'/RNER, S. 
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| tion of future good. Figuratively, deſperate- ſells horns. = . 

| | ly abandoned. | HORNET, s. [byrre, bn.) i... 
: - ©" HO/PER, S. one that has pleaſing expec- | ſtrong, ſtinging fly, whoſe bods is lond jul 
_ tations of ſome future god. lſembling a thread, and of a bluiſh colo 1 
HopINGLVY, Adv. with hope or con- makes its neſt in hollow trees which & wr 


fidence that nothing of evil will happen. [of wood, for which purpoſe, like the u 
HO/PPER, S. one who leaps or jumps on | they are furniſhed with ſtrong toothed) 
one leg, | Ee | | HORN-FOOT, Adj. hoofed. «: 

HOPPER, S. the box or open frame of | cc foot horſes.” Haktew, 
wood in a mill, into which the corn is put to] HORN-OWL, S. an owl, ſo ealled 

JJ Tits having horns. 
HO'RARY, Adj. [horaire, Fr, Horarius,, HO/RNPIPE, S. a ſig, fo calldh 
Lat. of bora, Lat. an hour] relating, point- ſormerly danced to an horn. 
ing to, or containing an hour. The horary HORN- WORK, S. in Fortifiexti 
circle on globes, is the brats circle at the out work; advancing towards the feld 
north pole, on which the hours are marked, | fiſting of two demi: baſtions, joined 
EE Fur ß Mr „ 
— / ___ HORDE, S. [Tierd, biorde, Sax.] a flock, | HORN, Adj. made of, or refe 
company, or regiment 3 a clan, or company horn; hard as horn, or callous. | 

of people generally changing their ſituation. | HORO'/GRAPHY, S. [borograpbir 
Hon SON, S. fee, Gr.] the line which g, and y, Gr.] an account 
terminates or bounds the fight. The ſenſible] hours. VV 
Horixon is the circular lige which limits the] HOROLOGE, or HOROLOG 
view : the real is that which divides the globe [ hologe, Fr. horologium, Lat. of wgz at 
into two equal parts. On the globes this is and az», Gr. to tell] an inſtruc 
[ generally the upper part of the frame on tells the hour. He'll watch the e 
= which the globe reſts. 7 )J 8 
; 3 HloRLZONTAL, Adj. near the ground HOROME TRV, S. [horonetri, 
1 bor horizon. Parallel to thehorizon; on a level. | oa, and AH, Gr. ] the art of me 
| _ HORIZO'NTALLY, Adv. in a direction the hours. The borometry of anti 
parallel to the horizon; on a level, or in a| Bycwon. | "ff 
| Fine equally diſtant in all its parts from the] HOROSCOPE, 8 [Fr. of wp2,and| 
ground, ſuppoſing the ground to be level. Gr.] In Aſtrology, the configuration 
. HORN, 8 [hayrn, Goth. horn, Sax.] a| planets at the hour of a pron et 
haid, pointed, and eallous ſubſtance, which | HO'RRIBLE, Adj. [Fr, of * | 
grows on the heads of ſome animals. Figu-| occafioning horror; hideous ; otoul 
ratively, an inſtrument of wind muſic, form HORRIBLENESS, S. that * 
cd of the horn of ſome animal; the extremi-¶perſon or thing which aſſects with | 
ties of the waxing or waining moon, ſo called, | a ſtrong apprehenſion of inſtant dan 
becauſe repreſenting the horns of a cow, or |a deep impreſſion of diene, * 
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HO R f 
BLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner wal 
and horror. 


Ho RI 


0 raiſe fear 


RR | : 1,* 
* | thing extremely odious, thocking, 
codes 


Fenalrle Adj. [ horrificus, Lat.] cauſ- 


horror. 
Fon excited by an object which cauſes 
bon er 

Ech 2 high d 


. oloom, or drearineſs which 
quratvelys — 


on the woods.“ Pope. 


x 


| carriage. Horſe, in War, the cavalry, | 
ole 


\ ſupport : hence a herſe to dry linen on. 


fach yard, to fupport the men when hand- 
Tor reeving the fails. | 


j 


place a perſon on one's back; to ſet aſtride 


Uſed, Shuk, To cover a mare. To 
vr more mares.” Mortimer. 55 
WWRSEBACK, S. the back of a horſe; 
late of being mounted on a horſe, _ 
KWRSEBLOCK, S. a block made uſe of 
ſilt a perſon in mounting a horſe, . 
OR SEBOAT, S. a large boat uſed at 
ries, to carry horſes over the water. 
HORSEBOY, S. a groom, or boy em- 
gel in drefſing horſes 3 a [table boy. 
HOR'SE-BREAKER, S. one who tames 
rles, and fits them either for riding Or 
wing, £ ; „ 

ied HOR'SE-COURSER, S. one that runs, 
| keeps running-horſes; a dealer in horſes. 
RORSE-EM MET, S. a large kind of ant 
emmet, f | | 


ont. FI. ES H, S. the fleſh ef horſes. 


oa fxilled in buying horſes. | | 
WOR'SE-FL.Y, S. a fly ramarkable for 
ing horſes, %%% Roc. 

BOR'SE LAUGH, S. a loud, violent, and 
ketimes affected lauzbz. ny 
HORSE-LEECH, S. a great leech, which 


rie, ih filtens to horſes when watering; 3 
fer or horſe doctor, from herſe and leech, 


ant! * vlach ſignifies both a leech and a perſon 

þ curcs diſorders. N 
HORSE-LIT TER, S. a carriage bung 
In poles between two horſes, in which the 
ics at full length. „ | 
WURSEMIAN, S. a rider, or one mount- 
mlorſeback z one ſkilled in riding; one 
hots on horſeback, applied to an army. 
URSEMANSHIP, S. the art of riding, 


yt upon a hot ſe; to carry a perſon, or thing. 


lender.“ Evelyn. 


HOS 


HORSE- MATCH, S. a race, wherein 


| 7 "FS | | two or more horſes contend for luperiority | 
J a . 


HOR'SE-MEAT, S. provender, or food 


pockin, [MNESS, S. that quality which | fic tor horſes, 


HOR'SE MINT, S. a large coarſe kind of 


mint. 


HOR'S E-PLAY,S coarſe, rough, or vio- 


« His jaws horrific.” Thomſon, lent play. Too much given to horſe-play.”* 
0 EROR, 8. [horreur, Fr. horror, Lat.] Dryd. 8 


HORSE-RA CE, S. a conteſt between 


corce of fear and deteſtation, | horſes for a prize. 


HOR/SERA DISH, S. a root of a ſtrong 


„ ü horror. © Breathes a browner | poignant taſte, uſed in cookery for a kind of 
* | ſ:uce, and eſteemed in medicine very diuretic. 
HORSE, 8. [formerly ſpelt hors; of hors, | It is reckoned a ſpecies of ſcurvy-graſs by bo- 
a domeltic beaſt, uſed in war, draught, | tanical writers. | 


HOR/SESHOE, S. a plate of iron nailed 


thoſe ſoldiers in an army that fight on | under the hoof of a horſe, In Botany, an 
back. In Manufactories, any thing uſed pherb. 5 . 1 - 
HOR'SEWAY, S. a broad way or road by 

mong Mariners, a rope faſtened ro the arms | which horſes may travel, | 


ROR”FTATIVE,. Adj. [ Hortatus, of Hortur, 


IULat.] an argument by which a perſon en- 
J HORSE, V. A, [horſan, Sax. ] to deavours to excite another to practiſe any 


HOR/ TATORY, Adj. [from hortor, Lat.] 


n u thing. Leads filled, and ridges} encouraging, animating, or ad viſing to per- 


form a thing. | | {fs 
HOR"TULAN, Adj, {hortulanzs, Lat.] 
belonging to a garden. My bortulan ka- 


HOSANNA, S. [Heb. fave us now, or 


withing a perſon well, uſed by the Jews. 
Thus at our Saviour's entrance into Jerufalem, 
when the people cricd out, 779ſanna, tg the 
e fon of David!“ their meaning was, {ord 
preſerve this fon of David, this king; heap. 
tavours and bleſtings upon him. 
HOSE, S. [plural Heſen, from boſa, Sax. 
hojan, Brit. Ban, Erf.] a ſtocking, or co- 
vering worn on the legs. / © Will ſhe thy 
© linen waſh, or hojer darn, Garth, Fo- 


merly uicd for breeches. An Engliſh tay- 
lor for ſtealing out of a French beje,” Sha. 
piles in berſe-jiefp, is a low phraſe for a| | 


HO'SIER, S. one who ſells ſtockings. _ 


affable to ſtrangers. 


"HOSPITAREY: Ate. in fark s monnc 


to ſtrangers, | 
HO'SPITAT., S. [hoſpital, Fr. of hoſyi- 


the tick, or the ſupport of the poor. 
HO'SPITA/LITY, S. [hoſpitalire, Fr.] the 

virtue excrciſed in the entertainment of 

„„ | WE” 
HO'SPITALLER, S. ¶ Heſpi'allier, Fr.] 


one reſiding in an hufpital to receive either 


in, or ſupported at, an hoſpital. 
HOST, S. [hete, Fr.] a perſon who keeps 


ng, or Managing a horſe, 


an inn; an army, from His, Lat, au enemy; 


1 
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ſave we beſcech thee] a form of blefling ©; In 
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HO'SPLTABLE, Adj. [hoſpirabilis, Lat.] 
giving entertainment to ſtrangers ; kind and 


as to ſhew Kindneſs, and give entertainment, 


ralis, Lat.] a place built tor the reception of 


the poor or ſtrangers; a poor perſon living 


any 
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HOT | HO ÞTt 
aby great number or multitude, © An ff olent paſſions ; raſh; ungovers i. . 
of tongues.” Shak, The ſacrifice of the * ; S0Vernable, e Th 


*« botſpurred Harpalice in Virgil” work 


or the conſecrated wafer, in the Romiſh HO PTrENTOTS, S. count Peach. with 
church, frome hofte, Fr. beſtia, Lat. a ſacri-|ſub-diviſton of Caffreria, and the 1 the, 05 
fice, or victim offered up in ſacrifice. , land: of all Africa, comprehending th outhe * 

To HOST, v. N. to put up at an inn; Good Hope and the other Dun e Cape, pat 


to go to a public houſe for entertainment |there. It is bounded on the N Weile 
«« The Centaur, where we 9 Shak. To ſof the river Bravaghul; on the N je by Pay 
engage or encounter in battle. In fierce to the tropic of Capricorn; on then oY 
« Hing meet. Par. Loſt, Ikriver of the Holy Ghoſt parts it fr. t 
 HO/STAGE, S. [ftage, Fr. ee Ital ] [empire of Monomotapa. It has Ong 

a a perſon given up as a pledge for the ſecurity | ocean on the E. and S. and the Akio © 
of the petformance of certain conditions, an on the W. lying between lat 5 . 48 


pot 7 
Ih 
but W. 
after \ 
loved 
of the 


HO'STEL, or HO'STELRY, | hotel, ho-| deg. S. and between loag. 15 and N = ond 
telerie, Fr.] an inn, or houſe, where a perſon | The appellation of Hottentot is A 15 a nt 
may meet with entertainment or lodging. name, but an original and national LI” 0 

HOS TEsS, S. [ beſtee, Fr.] a woman which they have always diſtinguiſhed by ; buy 


who keeps a public houſe or inn. | ſelves. Thoſe are a different fort of e 
- HO'STIVE, Adj. {hoftilis, Lat.] like an from the Cafres: they indeed reſemble 
enemy; adverſe ; oppoſite. . | anoth-r in their woolly hair ? 


man 


ſuffer 


| 5 large li dns, 

HOSTFLITY, S. | hofilire, Fr.] the prac- | flat noſes: the latter cleum nd ha 15 
tice of an open enemy; open war; violent for as ſoon as a Hottentot woman is deine ten th 
and vehement oppoſition. of a child, ſne breaks down the bridge a1 ſter | 
HO'STLER, S. ene who has the care of | noſe with one of her thuwhs, Beſides th ſmear! 
Horſes at an inn. . |Cafres are black and ſhining ; wheres l only a 
 BO'STRY, S. the ſtable or place where | Hottentots ate of a dingy olive colour, Thi ſheep” 
horſes are kept at an in, ſealſo differ in their ways of living, Of f of pre 
Hor, Adj. [bat, Sax. and Scot. ] having | Hottenitots there are about twenty differe ability 


the power to excite a ſenſation of heat; made nations. Their country, though mountzing 

- warm by fire. Figuratively, luſtful, or ve- is very fertile, being principally cultivated] 
| hemently lewd ; ſtrongly affected with any.|the Dutch, and its productions very plentify 
ſenſible quality, in alluſion to hounds. ** Hot and in the greateſt perfection, particularly; 
«i ſcent of gain.” Dryd. Violent; furious; the Cape; by touching at which harbour 
_ ardent ; vehement, applied to action. Preci- | kind of half-way houſe in outward and he ö 


tines 
(der! 
the ne 
chvere 
f ba 


on 


peitate, or furiouſly thoughtleſs ; highly ſea- ward bound voyages to and from the Eaſt i them, 
ſoned, or affecting the palate very ſtrongly. dies, the lives of many thou'ands, alm are We 
\ HOT-BED, S. in Gardening, a bed made rotten with the ſcurvy, are ſaved, by mea fon. * 
warm for producing of plants, which would | of the freſh proviſions, eſpecially vegetabl key 


not thrive without that contrivance. ſto be eaſily procured here. The natives i 
HO T-BRAINED, Adj. furious; vehe- chieffy upon grazing of cattle, hunting, a 


JJJJJ..;ͤ;ẽ nhl Ifiſhing. The Dutch allow them their o exquil 
HO T-HEADED, Adj. vebement or vio- laws and cuſtoms ; but oblige them to fur vith 
lent in paſſion; ſoon provoked, © |their ſettlements with oattle, and affiſt th tio k 
H HOT-HOUSE, S. a bagnio, or place to|in their huſbandry, Cc. for which labour ih open | 
| ſweat or cup in. She profeſſes a hor-bouſe.” | receive in return proviſions, brandy, tobac haie 
Shak, A brothel or bawdy-houſe ; a houſe] &c. The men are of a moderate ſtature, f Gill, 
in which are hot-beds to bring vegetables, | women ſmall.and black, reſembling they ns | 
&c. to perfection all the year round. groes, but not naturally of ſo black a 0 @bout 
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HTL, Adv. with heat; with violence | plexion, which they take a great deal ofpa 

b | or vehemence ; with lewdnefs, luſt, or laſci- to heighten by a mixture of greaſe aud {of 
= viouſneſs. Birds that hotly bill and breed.” | Before the Dutch had introduced ſtrong] 
'F Dryd. 5 mquors among them, of which they are) 
HO'T-MOUTHED, Adj. headſtrong; un- very fond, they drank oniy milk and v 

governable. That Hor-moutbed beaſt that or butter-milk. The Howentots arc ho 

«© bears againſt the curb.” Dryd. ſſtupid and inhuman as they have been re 

HOT NEss, S. that quality or ſtate which | ſented, They learn the Dutch, French, f 

excites a ſentation of heat; violence or vehe-| Portugueſe tongues, ſo as to expreſs themſe 

mence. Figuratively, wantonneſs or luſt. in them. In agriculture, though they 

|  HO/TCH-POTCH, s. See Hodge-Pedge. |tiſe none for themſelves, they excel all 
8 HO TSPUR, a perſon of violent paſſions; | Europeans reſiding among them: and it 
| eaſily provoked, obſtinate and ungovernable. | ny other arts they diſcover good mats 
„A hair-brained bot ſpur.“ Shak. In Botany, capacity, could they be perſuaded to mik 
a pea of ſpeedy growth. EF right uſe of it. They make excellent 
HO'TSPURRED, Adj. vehement; of 5 vants, and perhaps the moſt faithful I 


= 


EE rhe, n * 4 — . 
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| not diminiſhing the leaſt article poke 
vor 1 to their truſt; but then they are the 
witte retchs under the ſun, placing their 
ja aarthly happineſs in floth. "They can 
whole and to purpoſe too, if they pleaſe; but 
1 the trouble of it. If a Hottentot is 
the ed by any preſent appetite or neceſ 
* Jo is as deaf to employment as a log: 
urges him, he is all activity; 


lity, : ; 
but when cuhet 


h which he retires tO enjoy again his be- 
un encfs. It is to this general lazineſs 
l uud Hottentots we mult aſcribe that part of 
6 oft character, that in the matter of diet they 
7 5 fithicf people in the world, but not 
p d uncleanly as they are gene 


Jo rayenous an 


ſented; though, after all, they 
| An European abhor victuals. By their 
Wo of dreſſing their food they ſeem to 
oe nothing, either in health or length of 


A ally where intemperance does not ſhor- 
ten their lives. What makes them (till a na- 


ſnezing their bodies and apparel, which is 
oly a ſkin over their ſhoulders, with butter or 


o preater or leſs ſweetneſs according to the 
glility of the perſon uſing it: and is ſome- 
mes ſo rank, that it may be ſmelt at a con- 
ferble diſtance. The face and fore. part of 
the neck of a Hottentot man are always un- 
jered. About his neck hangs a little grea- 
ſj bag, in which he carries his knife, pipe, 
F. Their cloacks, or kraſſes, as they call 
them, cover the trunks of their bodies; and 
xe worn open or cloſe, according to the ſea- 
fon. They lie upon them at night, and when 
they die are tied up and intered in them. 
They generally wear three rings of ivory up- 
en their left arms; and theſe they finiſh with 
exquiſite art, ſerving as guards when engaged 
ih an eremy The woman general.y wear. 
tio Hoſſes; a leſſer under a greater, and alſo 
open like thoſe of the men. And both ſexes 


| hare a modeſty piece tacked to their mantles. 
ac J PLece L 

et Guls, from their infancy, til! about twelve 
of es of age, wear bulruſhes tied in rings 


ther ancles ; and then theſe are changed for 
inge made of narrow flips of ſheep or calf- 
kin; and theſe are worn to puard their legs 
tom thorns and briars, as they go every day 
to the felds to gather roots and other * 


WinCion of the ſex, and reckoned very or- 


rey 
b kanental ; and laſtly, they are proviſions a- 
aſe aſt an hour of hunger and ſcarcity; which 


bey bruiſe between two ſtones, and then de- 
Tur vith 2 great deal of ſatisfaction, They 
We kept from falling upon the woman's heels 
by large wrappers ot ruſhes or leather about 
fr ankles. Both ſexes amon the Hotten- 
las are very fond of any ornament for the 
ld, as brafs buttons, thin plates of that 


tvs. moſt of them living to a great age, | 
ſfer generation, is, the cuſtom of well be- | 
5 


ſeey's fat mixed with ſoot, and that paint is 


about their legs, from their knees down to 


ir od: in the next place they are one great 


+64 


wear ear-rings and beads of braſs or glaſs; the 
Latter in their necklaces, bracelets, and girdles, 
The men diſtinguiſh themſelves by the blad- 
ders of the wild beaſts they have killed, blows 
ing them up, and faſtening them to their hair; 
and theſe they ever after wear as trophies of 
their atchievements. = 

HOVE, the preter of Heave. | | 

HO'VEL, S. a f}.ed open at the ſides, co- 
vered over head; a mean, low habitation or 
cottage. 5 

To HO VEL, V. A. to ſhelter in, or repair 
to an hovel. To Fovel thee with ſwine.“ 
Shak, 5 | . 

To HO VER, V. A. [hovio, Brit.] to hang 
in the air over a perſon's head, without flying 
off one way or another; to wander about one 
place. So warlike a prince hovering on the 
borders of our ccnfcderates,” Aduiſ, 

HOUGH, S. [, Sax. ] the lower part of 
— thigh of a beaſt. An adz or hoe, See 

oe. | | | 
_ To HOUGH, V. A. to hamſtring ; to diſ- 
able or hinder from running, by cutting the 
ſinew or tendon of the ham. He hoyghed 
their horſes.” Jo. xi. 9. In Gardening, 
to cut or ſcrape up earth with an hoe. This 
is an unuſual manner of ſpelling, and ſhould 
not be imitated. _ „„ 

HOU'LET, S. [bulette, boulotte, Fr.] a 
young owl, _ IN . 

HOUND, S. {þzrd, Sax, Dan. Teut. and 
Scot. ] a dog ufed in hunting. 5 

TO HOUND, V. A. to ſet on, or let looſe 
to the chace. He who only lets looſe a 
% greyhound out of the ſlip, is ſaid to hound 
him at the hare.” Brabm. To hunt or 
purſue, ** Tf the wolves had been Bounded 
by tygers.” LD Efrange.” © | 

H OOP, S. Lu, Lat. ]the lapwing or puet. 

HOUR, S. {hevre, Fr. hora, Lat. wen, 
Gr.] the twenty. fourth part of a natural day, 
or a ſpace of time conſiſting of ſixty minutes; 
the time marked by a clock; any particular 
time; a proper ſeaſon for the performance of 
any thing. Mine hour is not yet come.“ 
„ 5 | 
HOUR-GLASS, S. an inſtrument to mea- 
ſure time with, by means of ſand running 
through a ſmall aperture out of one glaſs into 
another; any ſpace of time, © Within the 
% hour-glaſs of two months.” Bacon. The 
laſt ſenfs is obſolete. See Glaſs,  ' 

HOU'RLY, Adj. and Adv. happening or 
repeated every hour; frequent. 

HOU'R-PLATE, S. the plate on which 
the figures of the hours are painted and deſeri- 
bed, whether for a clock or dial. 

HOUSE, S. Jus, Sax. and Goth. ] a build- 
ing wherein a perſon or human creature dwells, 
Figuratively, any place of abode. ** The bees 
from their hives and For ſes driven away.“ 


table joined to keep. © He kept a miſerable 


REtal, bits of looking: glaſs, Sc. They alſo | 


. — $A wears Doe —— —⏑ä866' — — 


'© Louſje.” Stag. The ſtation of a planet, in 
| | 55 aſtrology. 


She. The manner of living, or eating A 
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or receptacle in which our ſoul will reſide in 


of a family, and rents a whole houſe, oppoſed 


HOU 
aſtrology. Family race, deſcendants or kin- 
dred ; one's family affairs. Set thine horſe 
« in order.“ 2 Kings, xx. 1. A body of men 
meeting for public concerns in any dwelling, 
applied to the lords or commons collectively 
con ſidered: when uſed with zer, it implies 
the lords, and when joined with /zwwor, the 
commons. © The major part of both horſes.” 
K. Charles. The body in which the foul lod- 


ges or reſides. ** If our earthly houſe - were 
c diſſolved.“ 2 Cor. v. 1. The glorious body 


heaven. We have a bouſe not made with 
« hands.” 2 Cor. v. 1. | | 
To HOUSE, V. A. to harbour; to give 
lodging in a houſe ; to ſhelter, or keep under 
a roof. Neuterly, to take ſhelter; to reſide, 
or live in a building. To have a ſtation in 
the heavens, applied to Atrolog. 
HOUSE-BREAK ER, S. one who forces 
an entrance into another perſon's houſe to 
ſteal „„ 
*  HOU'SF-BREAKING, S. the act of en- 
tering another perſon's houſe by force, in or- 
der to ſteal: calſed, in law, burglary, _ 
HOU'SE-DOG, S. a Sali or dog kept 
in a houſe to ſecure it from thieves, 
_ HOUSEHOLD, S. {from houſe and Bold 
a family living together in one dwelling-place 
or houſe; the management, economy, or 
government of a family. Uſed in compolition 
'to 2 domeſtic, or making part of a family. 
« His houſehold ſervants.“ Acts x. 7. | 
HOUSEHOLDER, S. the maſter of a 
HOUSEHOLD-STUFF, S. furniture of 
an houſe, or utenſils fit or neceſſary for a fa- 
HOU'SEKEEPER, S. one who is maſter 


to a /odger 3 a woman ſervant, who has the 
management of a famiyxy 
HOU'/SEKEEPING, Adj. domeſtic ; fit or 
_ neceſſary for a family. Houſekeeping com- 
* modities. Carew. | 
HOU'SEKEEPING, S. hoſpitality ; a li- 
beral and plentiful table; the charge and ex- 
pence attending the keeping a family. 
HOU'SELEEK, S. a plant, fo called from 
; gromng on the walls, or outſide roofs of 
houſes. 8 by PD 5 
HOU'SELESS, Adj. wichout any abode or 
houſe to live iin. „ 
HOU'SEMAID, S. a female ſervant, em- 
ployed in keeping a houſe clean. 


HOUSERO OM, S. thelter, place, or en- | made by ſeveral people talking at the {am 


tertainment in a houſe, | 
___ HOUSEWARMING, S. a feaſt or mer- 
ry-making, upon going into a new houſe. 
*HOU'SHOLD, and HOU'SEHOLDER, 
S. See Houſehold and Houſeholder. Se 
HOUSING, S. | from h#{#] the quantity 
of houſes in any place. To increoſe its 
inhabitants according to the increaſe of 


| with raiſed figures. 


H-U-C 
 HOU'SEWTFE, 8. [frequent] W 


75 Y writt 
pronounced huſeife, or þ; 400 the en an 


a family 3 One {kil cd in the DS ron of 
family, and praQiling krugality; 5% 


purſe conſiſting of ſeveral 15 ang 8 
One 


another, and a book m , 
thread, ſilk, eee W 2M 
HOU'SEWIFELY, A. 
of a perſon who knows bon feerthemane | 
mily with orde rupal! "ASE a fe. 
y LN order and frupality 
| HOU SEWIFELX, Adj. pronounced. 
Sfp ] [cilled in the management of a mi | 
HOU'SEWTFERY, 8. pronounced fi 
fifry ] the buſineſs or management of 3 12 
treſs of 2 family; prudent and frugal Ne 
ment of the affairs of a family. 85 
HO W, Adv. [ br, Hua, Sax, ] to what d 
gree ; in what degree; in what manner; * 
what reaſon; or from what Cauſe: 0 11 
means. Uſed with much, it implics I 
tion, relation, and correſpondence. N 
HOW BE, or HO'WBEIT, Adv. fro 
Vero, be and it] nevertheleſs; notuithfiant, 
ing; yet; however, | 8 ö 
HOW DYE, [of bw, do, and ye] in vba! 
ſtate is your health. Uſed as ed 
tor a meer compliment of civility, or an en- 
quiry into the (tate of a perſon's health. 
 HOW'EVER, Adv. in whatſoever manner 
and degree; at leaſt ; at all events; let what 
will happen; nevertheleſs ; notwithſtanding 
yet ; for all that. „„ y 
To HOW L, V. N. [ bulen, Teut. c ö 
Gr.] to cry, or make a noiſe, applied to a coſe i 
wolf or dog. Figuratively, to utter a mourn! or tre 
ful ſound or cry trom deep diſtreſs ; to pro 


und 0 5 5 great 
nounce in a tone Jike a beaſt. Poetically uſed Ht 
for any noiſe that is loud and horrid, aperſo 
 HOWL, S. the cry or noiſe of a wolf « HU, 
dog ; the cry of a human being oppreſkd with to ſe 
diſtreſs and filled with horror. | innen 


HOW SOEVER, Adv. See Hiwzwer, Hb; 
To HO, V. A. [Lob, Sax.] to hamſtring inmen 
to hough. Figuratively, to take notice ot! Great 
perſon, ſo as to make him bluſh or be aſham tb depr 
ed. Hax the -dancing-maſter.” A Joy HU 
phraſe, perhaps from bexiice, Sax. reproach Greatn 


. 1 | Or dep 
HOY, S. [ve, Fr.] a ſmall veſſel, who 7 
fails are neither ſquare nor croſs like otha 
ſhips, but mizen, ſo that ſhe can fail neate 
the wind than any other veſſel can. | 
TO HOYSE, V. A. [Sec Heiſt] among ma 
riners; to hale up any thing. 
HU/BBUB, S. a mixed or confuſed no 


a 


time; a tumult, riot, or uproar, . } 
HU'CKABACK, S. a Kind of courſe lin 


HU'CKLEBACKED, Adj. crooked i 
| ſhoulders ; bunch or hump-backed. | 

HU'CKSTER, or HUCKSTERER. 
a perſon that ſells goods: or wares in {mal 
quantities ; a pedlar, Figuratively, a trickull 


o& boujing.” Graunt., gs 


mean perſon, 
goes} 
1 1 


HU L 

| 10 Nek ST ER „ V. A. to fell wares in 
{mall Me bl. x. v. A. to dreſs up cloſe in 
Mee to diſguiſe; to dreſs in a hurry, or put 
order cloaths on careleſly and in haſte. Fi- 
285 to cover up in haſte; to perform 
e to join together in a confuſed and 


a hurry; to) : 
j ny manner. Neuterly, to come in a 
1m tr . 


65090 l.. 8. a confuſed crowd or mix- 


tare; a crowd aſſembled together in a hurry ; 


S. ¶ Dec en Sax. lifted up. Johnſon 
ae 2 or Hove, to ſwell] aſwell 
if ſudden anger or inſolence; a ſevere and 


ent reprimand; one ſwelled and grown 
jnolent with a Vain opinion of his own value, 


f. © Huffed up with air.“ To hector 


| or pu l we 
| 0 wy with infolence to chide or reprimand 
1 uich infolence or ſeverity. In Gamin g, to 
0 ke a trick from a perſon, who did not play 
. to a lead 8 | 


OFFER, 8. a boaſter or bully. 
HUFFISH, Adj. with arrogance, inſo- 


at lence, or bragging s. | s 
n HUFFISHNESS, S. noiſy bluiter; inſo- 
| bot pride. 


To AUGG, V. A. [begian, Sax ] to preſs 
doſe in an embrace. Figuratively, to fondle, 
& treat with tenderneſs ; to hold faſt with 
eat affetion. | a 

HUG, S. [ſee the Verb] an embrace wherein 
zperſon is held tight within the arms. 

HUGE, S. hoogh, Belg. ] large, applied 


—_—- 5 5 
HU GEL V, Adv. in an extenſive manner; 


Grealy ; very much; prodigiouſly, applied 
bh depree. „„ 


Gratneſs or extenſiveneſs, applied to quality 
or degree. 8 | 1 


he place, © A thing that's done in bugger- 
k rugger. I. Eſtrange. 5 

HUGY, Adj. vaſt ; great; large, applied 
bo ne. This bagy rock.“ Carezo. 


IWLR, S. | bolck, Dan. bluc, Sax. ] the bo- 
qo: ſhip, Figuratively, any thing bulky 
ulneghty. © This bulk, Sit John.“ Shak. 

To HULK, v. A. to pull out the entrails 
(faimals, To ll a hare.” Ainſw. 
HULL, S. [of helan, Sax.] the huſk, or 
Whzrd covering of corn or any other thing; 
te body of a ſhip : though t and bull be 
waulel promiſcuouſly, blk ſeems, accordin 
® Jaſon to have been former! 98 
ny th the body or hull, but lleulte to 
bel ſup of burchlen. | 


HGGER-MUGGER, 8. ſecrecy ; in a 


-1 


To HUFF, V. A. [ beofen, Sak. ] to ſwell 


to fre, generally including exceſs ; vaſt or 


inmenſcly, or enormouſly, applied to ſize. | 


HUM 


To HULL, v. N. to float; to drive to 
and fro upon the water without ſails or rud- 


der. © He look'd and ſaw the ark Bu on 
the flood.“ Par. Left, 


huſks. | | 
HU'LVER, S. in Botany, the holly. _ 
To HUM, V. A. |hommilen, Belg.] to make 
a noiſe, applied to bees. To make an inarti- 
culate noiſe, by forcing the breath through the 
lips when ſhut ; to pauſe in ſpeaking, and 
fill up the interval by making a ſound with 
the breath forced through the lips when ſhut ; 


to ſing ſo low as ſcarcely to be heard. T 


bum a tune.” Pope. To appland. To bur: 
a perſon, is to render him ridiculous, by exer- 
eiſing ſome folic upon him. See Hummer. 
HUM, S. the hoarſe buzzing noiſe made 
by bees. Figuratively, the confuſed noiſe 
made by a croud of people engaged in dif- 


the lips when ſhut. 
* the right place.“ _— 
HUM, Inter). alow inarticulate ſound, like 


that of a ſwarm of kees, made uſe of to imply 


doubt and deliberation, 


Hum I gucls at 
1 Hg Shak. | | 


HU'MAN, Adj. [h»main, Fr. bumanus, Lat.] 
having the qualities of a reaſonable creature 


or man; belonging to, or like a man. 
HUMANE, Adj. {bumain, Fr.] kind; ci- 


vil; good - natured; benevolent ; ready to do 


good offices, and embracing all opportunities 
to relieve and compaſſionate our fellow crea« 
tures. | e 


compaſſionate, or benevolent manner. 


languages. | 


HUMANIT 1 [humanite, Fr. bunanitas, 


collective body of reaſonable creatures; the 


HUGENESS, S. enormity, applied to bulk. | exerciſe of all the ſocial and benevolent vir- 


tucs.. 5 - 

To HUMANITZE, V. A. to ſoften or ren- 
der ſuſceptive of the impreſſions of tenders 
neſs or benevolence. _ FT | 


HU'MANKIND, S. the race of reaſonable | 


creatures, called men. Ls | 
HU'MANLY, Adv. after the manner, or 


l KE, S. [/ig, Brit. bugue, Fr.] a cloak. according to the power of men 
| HU/'M-BIRD, S. one of the ſmalleſt birds 


we know of, ſo called from its humming 
ſounds. 3 e 
HUMBLE, Adj. [hunble, Fr. bumilis, 
Lat.] having a modeſt or low opinion of one's 
own abilities; behaving with modeſty, ſub- 
miſſion, and deference to others. 
plied to ſituation or rank, An Hnmble neſt 
built on the ground.“ Cowley. ** Humbler 
„titles.“ SI : 
_ To HUMRLE, V. A. to deſtroy or dimi- 


niſn a perſon's pride; to make leſs arrogant; 


Ws bo 


HU'LLY, Adj. huſky, or abounding in : 


courſe; any low, rough noife ; a pauſe filled 
up by a forcible emiſſion of breath thorough 
“Jou hear a bam in 


— 
. TOY. 


W — 
— — — 


HUMANELY, Adv. in a kind, civil, 


 HU'MANIST, S. [humaniſte, Fr.] a perſon 
| who teaches the rudiments or grammar of 
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Lat.] the nature of man. Mankind, or the 


Low, ap- ws. 
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touched, and recovering its former ſtate in a 


dull; upid ; not anfwering or taking notice 


> HU'MERAL, A 


moiſt, or having the power to wet; wet. 


- ſelf and his advantages, is ſubmiſſive to au- 


corrupt matter collected in a wound or abſceſs. 


5 .HUMORAL, Adj. [from bumor procced- 


0. 


„„ 


to make ſubmiſſive, to mortity; to ſubdue; | 


to diminiſh the height of a thing, 
_ HU'MBLE-BEE, S. a wild bee, ſo called 
from its buzzing. In Botany, an herb, 
 HUMBLENESS, S. a diſpoſition of mind 
wherein a perſon has a low opinion of his abi- 
lities, and is ſubmiſſive to others. 
' HU'MBLER, S. one that ſubdues either 
his own pride or that of others. 
 BUMBLEMOUTHED, Adj. mild, or 
meek in ſpeech. “ You are meck bamble-| 
© wouthed.” Shak. | 
__ HUMBLE-PLANT, S. a ſpecies of the 
ſenſitive plant, which derives its name from 
its proſtrating itſelf on the ground when 


ſhort time afterwards; it is raiſed in hot-beds. 
| HUMBLY, Adv. with a proper deference 


and ſubmiſſion to others; without pride.“ 
Low, applied to fituation or diſtance from 
the earth. 


HUMDRUM, Adj. [from hum and dronc] 


when ſpoken to, on account of ſtupidity. 
To HUME CT, or HUMEC'/TATE,V.A. 
[ hume&atus, Lat. of bumecto, Lat. humecter, 
Fr.] to wet or moiſten. Not in u.. | 
HUMECTATION, S. [Fr.] the act of 
wetting or moiſtening. 3 

0. Fr. from Vumerus, 
Lat.] belonging to a ſhoulder 
HUMICCBAT ION, S. {from umi, Lat. 
and culo, Lat.] the act of lying on the ground. 


. | | 
_ HU'MID, Adj. {humide, Fr. bumidus, Lat.) 


_ © HUMUDITY, S. [humidire, Fr.] moiſture, 
or that quality which-a fluid has of entering 
the pores, or wetting other bodies. 1 
* HUMILIATION, S. Fr.] an act where- 
by a perſon voluntarily deſcends from a higher 
degree of dignity to a lower; mortification ; 
or a ſenſe and expreſſion of our defects or 
.unworthineſs ; abatement of pride. 5 

HUMILITY, S. a diſpoſition of mind 
wherein a perſon has a low opinion of him- 


thority, and attentive to inſtrutction. 
HUMMER, S. an applauder. Uſed at pre- 
ſent as a cant word for a perſon who tells a 
- plauſible (tory to another, in order to gain his 
credit, and induce him to believe a falſity ; 
one who tells a lye. | NV 
. HU/MOR, or HUMOUR, S. [heunczr, 
Fr. Bumor, Lat.] moiſture; any fluid body. In 
Anatomy, the fluidsin an animal body, or any 


Temper. diſpolition, or the ruling paſſion, 
applied to the mind. Paſſion, or 6 preſent 
dypoſition of the mind; any odd medley of 
ideas which extort a ſmile, or raiſe a laugh; 
pleaſantry; jocularity; a trick, habit, or prac- 
tice. ©* I like not the humour of lying. Shak, 


b 


% Faſting---and humicubation.”” Bramb. Not : 


{ or crooked back. 


HUN 
ing from humors redundant i 
0 Humoral fever." Dan » hs body, 
| HU'MORIST, S. [ humoriſte, Fr 
Ital.] one who is greatly pleaſed or 
with little things, and conducts his a: 
not by reafon and the nature of th Io 
by Caprice, tancy, or ſome predom 


bumcyj 0, 


diſpleaſed 


ings, but | 
lion. ddt pal. 
HUMOROUS, Adj. full of 04, : 
_ ideas 2 Fentiments; x en f 1 
out any rule but th M: 
or ent a ee beet Sh, ple 
 HU'MOROUSLY, Adv. in a 30 
pleaſant manner, ſo as to tons a N 5 
raiſe a laugh ; with caprice or whim N 
” HU'MOROUSNESS, S. fickleneſs of ten 
er; a diſpolitio alc N 
Pers iſpoſition pleaſed or offended with 
HU'/'MORSOME, Adj. eafily d. 
ee, with trifles ; : * e 
changeable diſpoſition, or not pleaſed 
with any thin Wy 1 9" PR oy 
HU'MORSOMELY, Adv. in a peil 
manner; in ſuch a manner as to be pleaſed or 
diſpleaſed with trifles, or not to be pleaſed | 
with any thing long. F 
To HUMOR, V. A. to pleaſe or footh 
by complying with a perſon's ruling paſſion, 
or angry feible. Figuratively, to ſuit any 
deſign in ſuch a manner to an obſtacle, as to | 
make 1t rather an ornament than an impedi- 
ment. The king has mored the genius 
2 of the place.“ Addiſ. To comply with, 
HU MP, S. [corrupted perhaps from dur 
the ſwelling on a crooked back 
HC"MP-BACK, S. a crooked back, or 2 
back which has a kind of a bump or knob 
fwelling above the other parts of its ſurface, 
_ To HUNCH, v. N. in its primary ſenſe 
to give a blow with the fiſt, At preſent it 
ſignifies to puſh as with the elbow. Thy} 
* crooked mind within bhunch'd out thy 
BOS, en 
HUNCH-BACKED, Adj. havinga hun 


HU'NDRED, Adj. hund, Goth. and Sx} 


hundrad, Ifl.] a number conſiſting of ten tatively 
times ten. Subſtantively,it implies adiviſions Tot 
a country, perhaps ſo called from containing ng fat 
a hundred ſecurities for the king's peace, fron ntively 
hundred, Sax. a body of one hundred meal gerneſs, 
Likewiſe a meaſure or certain quantity 0 HUN 
things; a hundred of ſalt, at Amiterdam, i TEN, / 
14 tons. A hundred of deal boards conbilt c food, 
ſix-ſcore, i. e. 120, which is likewiſe cally HUN 
... . food or 1 
HU'NDREDTH, Adj. | hunteonteoguth HUN: 
Sax. ] the ordinal of a hundred, or that wu with a K. 
has ninety-nine placed before it. Manteth { 
HUNG, preter and part. paſſ. of Har aUN( 


HUNGARY, kingdom of, in Europe food ; un 
by the Turks called Magiar, by the She 


Pa 


nians Wergierſka, by the Germans Ung HUNK 
and Hungerland, and by the Italians Un 1ctoy 
ria, It has its name of Hungary "_ ui. 


To Hl 


HUN 


ne. 4 Scythian or Tartar nation, who poſ- 
921 themſelves of this part of the country, 
ſell the whole was over-run by the barbarous 

35 nations, upon the decline of the 
8 . empire. It lies between lat. 45 and 
nou N, and between long. 16 and 23 deg, 
5 in its ſtate of proſperity, and when taken 
. a larger ſenſe, it included the provinces 
| Tranſylvania, even Moldavia, Sclavonia, 
Croati Dalmatia, Buſnia, Servia, and others 
of leis note, which were all ſubject to it; and 
185 Lower Pannonia of the Romans. But 
af taken in a more limited ſenſe, it is 
tonnded on the S. by the river Drave, or 
Draw, which divides it from Sclavonia ; to 
the E. by Ser via; on the N. by Walachia, 
Tranſylvania, and the Carpathinian moun- 
ins, the laſt ſeparating it from Poland; to 
te W. by Moravia, Auſtria, and Stiria. Its di- 
menſions are variouſly given. | Moll ſays, that 
Hungary is 240 miles long, and 235 broad, 
It divided into Upper and Lower Hungary: 
the Upper being that part beyond the Danube, 
towards Poland, Tranſylvania and the 
Lower on the S. W. ſide of the ſame river. 
The northern part of Hungary is mountain- 
ons and barren; but the S. part is one con- 
tinned plain of about 300 miles from Preſburg, 
the 2 to Belgrade, being extremely fruit- 

ful, but abounding in moraſſes. Its moſt 
conſiderable mountains are the Crapack or 

C:rpathian, the general name for all thoſe 

hills that ſeparate this kingdom from Poland, 
Moravia, Sileſia, and ſome part of Auſtria ; 

though the people that live near them call 
them by different names. Beſides theſe there 


0 g | 
I we very few mountains or woods, In them 
iſe re mines of gold, ſilver, copper, iron, vitriol, 


fulphur, and pits of falt, No foil can be 
more fruitful, producing corn in ſuch abun- 
dance, that it is ſaid to be ſix times as cheap 
s in England; though generally much infe- 
ror to ours both in body and in quality. 


t it 
Thy 
thy 


amp, 


ex ll felt on faſting long; a deſire of food. Figu- 
c * tively, any violent deſire. | | 


To HUNGER, V. N. to feel a pain on 


10n 0 | 
nin beg faſting ; to be deſirous of eating. Figu- 
, fro : rively, to deſire any thing | with great ea- 


gerneſs. 


men 5 3 
am, TEN, Adj. pained or worn out for want of 
lt 0 food | 1206 | 


e Calle WUNGERLY, Adj, hungry, wanting 
hod or nouriſhment, 
HNGERLY, or HUNGRILY, Adv. 
nth a keen appetite, or like a perſon who 
Fanteth food. N . 
HUN GRT, Adj. feeling pain for want of 
bod; wanting food; Jean for want of food. 
Fguratively, not far, fruitful, or prolific. 
AUNKS, S. [bur ter, INl.j a perion who 
valtous of money, and ſpends very little; 
niger. A cloſe Eur A8.“ & gectator. 
Iv HUNT, v. A. [huntian, Sax. of 


\ 


eopot bd 
t why 


HUN 

Funl, Sax. a hound] to chaſe wild animals; 
to purſue with dogs. Figuratively, to purſue 
or tcllow cloſe; to ſearch after ; to direct or 
manage hounds in the chace. He hunts a 
pack of dogs better.“ Spe, | 

HUNT, S. a pack of hounds. © The 
* common þunt.”* Dryd, A chace after wild 
animals.“ The hunt is up.” Shak, Purſuit. 

HUNTER, S. [hunta, Ifl.] one who 
chaſes animals for pleaſure or exerciſe; a dog 
that ſcents. or is uſed in purſuing heaſts of 
prey; a ſwift and ſtrong horſe that is fit to 
tollow the chace. N 

HU'NTINGDON, anciently HUN TES. 
DUNE or DOWN, a populous trading town, 
and the capital of the county of its name, It 
ſtands on a ſmall eminence, upon the N. fide 
of the river Ouſe, over which is a free-ſtone 
bridge, and near it was formerly a caſtle, 
which, with the borough, formerly belonged 
to David king of Scots, which king Stephen 


by king Henry II. in order to put an end to 


yet the former {till claimed it. This town is a 


of very good inns. - It is a ſtrong paſs on the 
Ouſe, and in the civil. wars both parties 


the aſſizes, as well as the county- gaol ; but 
conſiſts principally of one long ſtreet, which 
is pretty well built, with a hanaſome market- 
place. It is governed by a mayor, who re- 
turns two repreſentatives to parliament, Here 
is a good grammar-ſchool ;' and one Mr, 
Richard Fiſhbourne, of London, gave 2000l. 
to the town for charitable uſes. It had an- 


an abbey built by the empreſs Maud. In 
latter times it had but four, and in the civil 
wars theſe were reduced to two. 7 | 
HUN VINGDONSHIRE, one of the 


HUNGER, [ Sax. Honger, Belg.] the pain counties of En gland, fo called from the ſhire 


town, on account cf the conveniency of 
hunting in it, being formerly one entire fo- 
reſt, till distoreſted by Henry II. and III. 


reſt in it than what was his own ground. On 
the W. and N. it is bounded by Northamp- 
tonſhire, being parted on the latter bounday 


ſhire on the S. and Cambridgeſhire on the E. 
from which laſt it is moſtly divided by the 
Ouſe. It is not above twenty-five miles long, 


tains four hundreds, ſix market towns, ſe- 
verty-nine pariſhes, two principal rivers, 
nanzely the Ouſe and the Nen, five bridges, 
2.40,000 acres, end about 50, oco inhabitants. 
In the low lands ere ſo many meers or lakes, 
and fens, beſides ſmaller ſtreams, that the 
air in general is neither pleaſant nor ſalubri- 
ous : for though the fogs and exhalations a= 
riſing from thete are not ſo unwholſome as 
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granted him; but the caſtle was demoliſhed 


the competition about this earldom between 
the Scottith kings and the family of St. Liz : 
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great thoroughfare on the N. road, and full 


thought it ſo. This is the conſtant place for 


ciently fifteen churches, among which was 


and Edward I. the latter leaving no more fo- 
by the river Avon or Nen. It has Bedford- 


nor twenty broad. In this compaſs it con- 
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HU R 

thoſe of the ſtagnated ſa]t-water in Eſſex 
Kent, Suſſex, &c. yet they are always damp, 
and often noxious, eſpecially to ſtrangers ; 
though molt of the inhabitants are healthy, 
and many of them long lived. 
HU'NTRESS, S. a woman that follows 
the chace, or purſues animals for ſport. 

HUNTSMAN, S. one who diverts him- 
ſelf in chaſing animals; a ſervant who has 
the direction of a chace, | | 

HURDLE, S. [h5yrd!, Sax. burde, Belg, 
and Teut. | in Huſband:y, frames of ſplit 
timber, or hazcl rods interwoven, or plaited 
together, to ſerve for gates, ſheep-folds, or 
to ſtop a gap in a hedge. In Fortification, 
wis of willows or oſiers interwoven toge- 
the, ſuſtained by ſtrong ſtakes, ſometimes 
covered with earth, and uſed for ſtrengthen- 
ing batteries, for making a pallage over muddy 
ditches, for covering traverſes and lodgments 
tom the ſtones, lhot, &c. of the enemy. 

HURDS, S. See Haras. ET 
co HURL, V. A. [ort, Ifl.] to throw, 
cnaſt or drive any thing with violence; to ut- 


ter with vehemence, from hurler, Fr. to 


make a hideous or howling noiſe. 
at caſting or hurling a ball. n 
HU'RL-BONE, S. a bone near the mid 
dle of the buttock of a horſe, very eaſily put 
out of its ſocket by a hurt or ſtrain. 
 _ HU/RLER, S. one who plays at hurling 
a hall. This name is given to ſeventeen large 
ſtones ſet in a kind of a ſquare, near St. Clare 
in Cornwall, from an old tradition that they 
are the bodies of men petrified for profaning 
the Sabbath, by playing at hurling balls; 
but whoever has ſeen Stonehinge, or read 
Wormius's diſſertatiou on the Daniſh anti- 
quities, would ſmile at the ſimplicity of the 
relaters, and eaſily ſee that theſe ſtones are 
ſome funeral monument. | ENT 
HURLVY, or HURLY-BURLY, S. a 
tumult, uproar, or buſtle. I fee this 
« burly all on foot.” Shak. All places 
« were filled with tumult and burly-burly.”? 
ned, e 5 
HURRICANE, or HURRI CA! NO, S. 
[ Luracan, Span. | a furious ſtorm ariſing from 
an oppoſition of ſeveral winds. | 


To play 


TO HU'RRY, v. A. {bhergian, Sax. ] to 


drive faſt; to make a perſon quicken his pace, 
to do a thing in haſte. N 


- HURRY, S. a tumult; a confuſion at- 
demo- 


tended with haſte; @ haſty or violen 
tion of mind. 


to wound; to impair or damage. 
may be aflail d, but never hurt.“ Milt. 
HUR i, S. damage; miſchief, or harm 
A wound or bruiſe, applied to the body, 


cious; affectin 


g a perſon with loſs, damages 
cr pain. 4 e 


in the air.” Shak. Obſolete. 


To HURT, V. A. [preter, I hurt, com- 
pound preter, I have hurt, part. paſt. urs; 
of byrt, Sax. heurter, Fr.] to affect with pain; 
« Virtue 


HU'RTFUL, Adj. miſchievous ; perni- 


* 


\ 
HUS 
HURTFULLY, Adv. in a m 
or pernicious manner. 
To HURTLE, V. N. [ heurtey 
[tal. | to ſtrike or claſh ; to meet wi 
and encounter. The noiſe of 


iſel; ievouz 


Fr. tarę 


th a ſhock, 
battle burtled 


EURTLEBERRY, S. 
the bilberry. 
HU'RTLESS, Adj. without j 
ing harm ; innocent; harmleſs. 
HUSBAND, S. from bus, Sax h 
and banda, Run, a maſter] a man wk, 
a woman. Figuratively, an œconomiſt 
one who underſtands and | A 


ractiſes frugality, 
a farmer, or tiller of enn Thea 


* huſband plowing up his giound.“ 
As HUSBAND, W Abbe ar hs 
ply with an huſband; to manage with fr 2 
lity; to till or cultivate ground. 6 A farce 
cannot huſband his ground.“ Bac, | 
by HU'SBANDLESS, Adj. without a huf. | 
HUSBANDLY, 
ty manner. 3 5 
HUSBANDRY, S. tillage, or the act of 
cultivating land ; parſimony, or a careful ma. 
nagement of money or time; the care of 


[ iort bar, Dan.] 


njury or do- 


Adv. in a frugal or thrif. 


family. 
HUSH, Inte 
be ſilent. | 
- HUSH, Adj. filent, quiet, or (till, general. 
* As by 


rj. {formed from the ſound] 


ly uſed in a comparative ſenſe, 
« as death.” Shak, 
To HUSH, V. A. to ſtill; 
quiet; to appeaſe. tu 
HU'SH-MONEY, S. money given to ſift 
evidence, or hinder information, | 
HUSK, S. buldſch, Belg. ] the outmoſt 
covering of fruit or corn. 
- To HUSK, V. A. to ſtrip off the out 
ward covering from corn or fruit, 
HU'SKED, Adj, bearing or covered uit 
a huſk or hull. LEI 
 HU'SKY, A 
of, huſks, 3 
HU'SSY, S. Ca corruption of »ſife, uf 
in an ill ſenſe] a bad manager; a bad q 
wanton woman. | 
 HU'STINGS, S. hinge, Sax.] a c 
of Common Pleas held before the lord- may 
and aldermen, at Gvildhzall, London. It 
the principal and higheſt court belonging 
the city, and exiſted ſo early as the reign 
Edward the Confeffor. . 
To HU'STLE, V. A. to ſhake together, 
HU'SWIFE, S. [huſwif, Sax. irom 8 
Sax. a houſe, and wif, Sax. a woman 
wife] a woman that is either a bad mana 
or a perſon of infamous character; an C 
nomiſt, or a woman that conducts the al 
of a family with frugality. he bout 
|< ous Huſwife, nature, Shak, Johnſon 
ſerves, that it is common to uſe H 
a good ſenſe, but huſwife or L in 4 


Once. 


to ſilence; to 


J. abounding in, or conſiſti 
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To HU!SWIFE, V. A. to manage with 


amv and frugality. 
cer WIFERY, 3. management of houſe- 


urs; management of ſuch branches 
1 as fall within the province of 


cottage. | | | 
POT, S. [huche, Fr. brug f ca, Sax. 
corn cheſt; a kind of houſe, with a wired 
2 otherwiſe reſembling a cheſt, uſed to 
rabbits in. f 
bei HUZZ, V. N. [from the ſound] to 
r murmur 15 5 
224 Inter}. a ſhont or cry of joy. 
To HUZZA, V. N. to make a ſhout of 
fo. actively, to receive with ſhouts of joy, 
lamationss. | 1 
; ACINTH, S. [byacinthus, Lat. Jacin- 
le, Fr.] in Botany, a flower. Among jew- 
ers, a gem of the ſize of a nut-meg, of va- 
ous degrees of deepneſs and paleneſs, but 


elo 


made of hyacinths;; yellow, or of the colour 
bein a oh . 
; 1155 DS, or HY ADES, S. [of vadeg, Gr.) 
; conſtellation of ſeven ſtars in the Bull's 
head, the principal of which, called Aldeba- 
rar, by the Arabs, is in the Bull's left eye. 
bringing rain. „ 
HWALINE, Adi. JTva vos, Gr.] glaſſy; 
cryſtalline 3 made of, or reſembling glaſs. 


«-yaline, the ꝑlaſſy ſea. Par. Lol, _ 
HY'BRIDOUS, Adj. { hybrida, Lat. vgs, 


Ro. Mo 
 AYDATIDES, S. in Medicine, little 
tranſparent bladders of water in any put of 
©, Ge TO TS Re 
HYDRA, S. [Lat. from Wwe, Gr.] a 
kind of water ſnake, feigned to have many 
beads, which grew again when cut off. In 
ing of 26 ſtars. ON | 
HYDRAGOGUES, S. ve, and ayw, 
Gr. ſuch medicines as occaſion the diſcharge 
d-watery humours, 7 > ; 
'HYDRAU!'LIC, or HY!DRAULICAL, 
A. 'from bydralics] relating to the convey- 
ance of water by pipes. „ 
HYDRAU'LICS, S. [v3we, and avaa, Gr.] 


tion of water or fluids through pipes; but at 
preſent extended not only to the conducting 
and raiſing of water, the conſtructing of en- 
pines for that purpoſe, but likewiſe the laws 


the motion of fluid bodies. 
HYDRO'CELE, S. [of ve, and unn, 


or gr in. 


always of a deadiſn red, with a mixture of 


| HAN THIN E, Adj. [vaxivdiveg, Gr. 


They are famous among the ancient pocts tor | 


Vſzd ſfubſtantively by Milton, © on the clear 


br.] begotten between animals of a different 


Altronomy, a ſouthern conſtellation conſiſt- 


in its primary ſenſe, the ſcience of the mo- 


br. ſa watery rupture, ſituated in the ſcrotum, | 


"I-14 :Þ 
dropſy in the head. 


yea», Gr.] one that makes maps or charts 


the art of deſcribing or drawing maps or 
charts of the ſea, 


HY"DROMANCY, S. [bydromancie, Fr.] 
the act or art of foretelling future events by 
means of water, 1 | | 


HY/DROMEL, S. [of uYwe, and wen, Gr 


na: | | | 
HYDROMETER, S. [of udwe, and As- 
Tzoy, Gr. ] an inſtrument to meaſure the gra- 


of water. 


other properties of water. 


attending perſons bit by a mad dog, 
HY!DROPIC, or HYDROPICAL, Adj. 


or affected with the dropſy. See Proſy. 
tics] relating to, or taught by hydroſtatics. 
the weight of gravity of fluids, or of ſolid 
bodies immerged or placed in them, _ 


Wg, Gr.] a medicine which purges water or 
phlegm, and cauſes ſweating. | 


ſpotted with black, reſembling a wolf, rec- 


HYGRO'MEIER, S. [of vygo; and As- 
Te*s, Jr.] a machine or inſtrument uſed to 
meaſure the degrees of moiſture of the air. 


alr 


Y'MEN, S. [ann Gr.] che god of 


tomy, the virginal membrane 

_ HYMENFAL, or HYMENEAN, Adj. 

relating or belonging to marriage. 
HYMN, S. [Hymne, Fr. bymere, Sax.] a 

religious ſong or ode. | 


in worſhip. | | 


cbondriac] to diſpirit, or make melancholy. 


IDROCEPHALUS, S. from v3; 1 


caſes with each other; as in Dare claſſibus 


ue ahn, Gr.] in Medicine, a watery head, or 


HYDRO GRAPHER, S. {from vd, and 


HYDRO GR APH, S. [ See Hydrograpber] 


mead, or a drink ma le ot honey diluted with 
| water, and ſe-mented by a long and gentle 


vity, denſity, velocity, and other properties 


 HYDROMETRY, S. [See Hydrometer } 
the act or art of meaſuring the gravity, and 


HYUROPHO'BIA, S. [tydrophobic, Fr. of 
vg and pogsa, Gr.] in Medicine, an aver- | 
ſion or dread of water; a dangerous ſymptom | 
[hydropique, Fr. hydropicus, Lat.] droplical, 
HYDROSTA'TICAL, S. from Vd. 
BYDROSTA'TIC'S,S. [of vd and carun, | 
Gr] that part of mechanics which conſiders 

HYDRO TIC, S. (hydrorigue, Fr. of 

HY'EN, or HYE NA, S. Bene, Fr. byera, 
Lat.] a wild beaſt of a darkiſh grey colour, 


koned untameable, and reported to imitate a 
human voice, in order to ſeduce its prey. 


 HY'/GROSCOPE, S. [(from vygęo; and 
cen, Gr.] an inſtrument to ſhew the 
different degrees of moiſture or dryneſs of the 


marriage. Figuratively, marriage. In Ana- 


To HYMN, V. A. ſupviw, Gr] to praiſe 
in 2 Neuterly, to ſing religious ſongs 


To HP, V. A, [ contracted from pe | 


HYPA'LAGE, S. [from vr s, Gr.] 
a figure in Rhetoric, wherein words changes 


LI z ; alſtros. 
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or after the manner of an hyperbola. In 
Nghctoric, in ſuch a manner as to extenuate or tinct ſubſtance, In Divinity, perſonalit 
_ exaggerate beyond the truut. | 
HYPERBO'REAN, A dj. | hyperberien, Fr. nity. 


« — — 
* — — ——_— — — — — — 
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15 dgous fleſh. 


HY P 


aufirss, Where claſſibus is the dative inſtead | lent rumblings in the inteſti 
of auſtros, the grammatical ſenſe and con- ed, it is then named the 2 


{ſtruction being Dare claſſies auftris. 


HY'/PER, ja word curtailed from byper- nige, Gr.] in Medicine, 
critic] a perſon more critical than he need to |of a fine ſhining black co 
be. Critics I read on other men—and |eonfiderably hard and hea 
| the fruit of a plant of t 
HYPERBOLA, S. [byberbole, Fr.] in brought from the Leva 
Geometry, a curve line, formed by the ſec- |aſtringent, and is uſed in the 


« þypers upon them.“ Prior. 


tion of à cone. 


HYPE'/KBOLE, S. [ Fr. vxe, and BAN, act of counterfeiting re 
Gr j a figure in Rhetoric, whereby any thing [order to pals for religiou 
is increaſed or diminiſhed beyond the exact really being either. 
truth; as in the following ſentence; © He 
« was ſo gaunt, the caſe of a flagelet was a | who affects the external appearance ofre 


c manſion for him.“ SS. 


longing to or having the properties of an hy- 


perbola. In Rhetoric, extenuating or ex- feed : 


aggerating beyond the truth. 


___ HYPERBO'/LICALLY, Adv. in the form, bling inſincere manner, 


; byperboreas, Lat.] nor ther A. 


a perſon who criticiſes or cenſures with too principles. In Divinity, perſonal, The ij. 


= e Hyper.  |poſtatical union, is the union of the humdt 
'# HY PERCRLTICAL, Adj. critical be- nature with the divine | e Numan 


great nicety and rigour. See Hyper. 


yond meaſure. 


ſtandard requires; any thing beyond a 1ule, 
or the uſual meaſure. ** When a man riſes 


beyond fix feet, he is an hypermeter.” [ed on ſome principle not uſed, and laid donn 
1 . from the imagination, to account for ſome 


Guard. F | 
_ HYPERSA'RCOSIS, S. [Gr. of vneg, and 
capneg, Gr.] in Surgery, the growth of fun- 
_ HY'PHEN, S. [upn, Gr.] in Grammar 
and Printing, a ſhort line drawn between ſyl- 
lable or compound words, and thewing that 
they arc to be joined, as in Gcd-bead, ever- 
ome, Ti. <<: CS 
HYPNO'TIC, S. [from ume, Gr.] any 
medicine that procures or induces fleep. 
HYPOCHON'DRES, S. Fhypochondre, Fr. 
vox , Gr.) the two regions lying on 
each ſide the cartilago enſiformis, thoſe of 
the ribs and the tip of the breaft, one of 
which contains the liver, and the other the 
„ . „ 
_ HYPOCHO'NDRIAC, or HYPOCHO'N- 
D RIACAL, Adj. - melancholy ; difordered 
in mind; producing melaticholy. The Ey- 
pochondria-paſſion, is a diſeaſe which affects the 


ypochondres, and occaſions melancholy, or| 
diſordered imagination, and is yariouſly named | * 


according to its ſituation ; when feated in the 
hypochondres, ariſing from ſome diſorder of 
the parts contained therein, it is properly 
called the hypochondriac-paſron, contractedly, 


| | h or morality, purely to gain the « 
HYPERBO'LIC, or HYPERB'OLICAL, | of others, Y, Purely to gain the good opi 


Adj. | byperbelique, Fr.] in Geometry, be- or moral. 
in ſpeaking of the doctrine of the Holy Tn. 
HYP: RCRUTIC, S. [bypercritique, Fr.] [Fr.] in Chemiſtry, 


* HYPERME'TER, S. [of vn and Ger el, |urrofevouoa, Gi. the longeſt ſide of a right | 
Gr.] any thing beyond or greater than the [angled triangle, or that fide which ſubtends 
or is under and oppoſite to the right angle, 


CAL; Ad). [byporherique, Fr] including a ſup: 


I 


nes are corffider. 
apours. 2 0 
ocifie, Fr. of un. 
an in ſpiſſated Juice 
lour when broken. 
VY, expre ſſcd from 
he ſame name, and 
nt. It is a {tron 


ther 
HYPO'CRISY. 5. 3 


HY'POCIST, S. [hyp 


bypecrifie, Fr.] the 
gion or virtue, in 
s and good, without 
HY'POCRITE, S. [vragrng, Gr.] one 
ligion 
to nion 
thout being really either devour 


HYPOCRUTICAL, Adj. diſſembling ; x. 
HYPOCRTITICALLY, Adv. in a diffew. 


HYPO'STASIS, S. [bypofaſe, Fl.] a dl. 
y uſed 


HYPOSTA'TICAL, Adj. [bypofaripu, 
conſtituting as diſtin 


HYPOTHENU'SE, S. [byporeruſe, Fr. of 


HYPO'THESIS, S. [Gr.] a ſyſtem form: 


phenomena ; a ſuppoſition. IM 
 HYPOTHEFTIC, or HYPOTHPETI- 


polition conditional, oppoſite to poſitive, 
HYPOTHETICALLY, Adv. upon ſup- 
poſition conditionally, _ | 
Hs, S. [hyſop, Sax. hyſſope, Fr, 
byjepus, Lat.] in Botany, the branches were 
uſed by the ſews to ſprinkle with in purifca- 
tions, to which the Scriptures alluded in feve- 


7 


ral places. BY L 
HYSTE'RIC, or HISTERICAL, 8. 

[kifterique, Fr.] troubled with fits, affeQed 
with diforders in the womb; proceeding trom 
diſorders in the womb, | £ 

_ HYSTE/RICS, S. [ vere, of v5iga, Cr. 
fits of women, ſuppoſed to proceed from dif 
orders in the womb ; medicines given to cur 
the hyſterics, Pp, bt 


W Is the ninth letter of theEngliſh alpha 
bet, conſidered both as a vowel 2nd 
conſonant, and agrecable to that diff 


3 , 
x q 
a+ * an.” 


the byp, the ſpices, cc. nbd Pen the flatu- . bs written or printed in addiſerent b 


cle 


the conſonant 


- numeral 


| going with a lanthorn and candle] a fiery | 


e 
being produced below the line 
but the vowel ſtanding even with 
tber letters. The con ſonant is called a 
od jch is the name by which the Hebrew 
jah Ned in ſome words it is ſounded like a 
o as in Jew, jeſt. The I vowel has 
jt Funds, 1{t long, which is generally 
111 by an e final, as in be; 2dly ſhort, 
a6 thin, When placed before e, it makes 
15 thong of the ſame ſound as a double e, 
de felt pronounced feel. After o it makes 
a fed {und compoſed of that of the two 
3 as in coil, coin, It was formerly a 
letter ſignifying too, but at preſent 
i uſed to denote an unit or one. 

. Pronoun perſonal [of it, Goth ie, Sax | 
or 'þ, Relg. | uſed by a perſon when ſpeaking 
of, or aſcribing an action to himſelf, Some- 
nes it is uſed inſtead of ay, yea, or yes ; from 
: Sax. J, Sir, the took them, and read 
« them in my preſence.“ Shak, „ 

To JAB ER, V. N. gaber, Fr. gabbare 
l.) to talk idly, or without thinking; to 
prate or chatter; t9 talk inarticulately, ſo as 
not tobe underſtood;. c. 

' [YBBERER, S. one who talks too faſt, 
or lo inarticulately as not to be under ſtood. 

JACENT, Adj. [ jacens, Lat.] lying at 
lnoth. © In the jacent poſture.” Motten. 

JACK, S. [the diminutive of John] a ge- 
rer term of contempt for a ſaucy or paltry 
perſon. © Theſe bragging Facks.” Sh. k. 
The inſtrument with which boots ars pulled | 
of, or ſpits are turned; a young pike, ap- 
plied to fiſh, . In Muſic, a piece of box fitted 


tus]; 


ing the pieces of ivory, moves againſt the 
wire, and ſounds a ſpinnet or harpſichord, Qc. 


ſexes are ſignified by one word, it implies the 
male, as a jack-aſs 3 a ſmall bout. 
JaCK AL, S. [chacal, Fr.] a ſmall ani- 
mal, ſaid to ſtart prey for a lion. 

JACK A-LAN THORN, 8. [for Pack 
with a lanthorn, becauſe it reſembles a perſon | 


neteor, which reſembles the light of a can- 
de at a diſtance ; the reflection of the ſun 
beams thrown by means of a looking-glaſs 
T = 
JACKANAPES, S. a monkey or ape. Fi- 
row a coxcomb, or pert, impertinent 
elow, : = 
JA KBOOTS, S. large thick boots, uſed 
by the horſe of an army to defend the legs. 
JACKDAW, s. a blackiſh bird, taught 
to im tate the human voice. „ 
JATKET, S. [jaquette, Fr. jacke, Teut.] 
hort coat, or kind of waiſtcoat, worn by 
women tor the upper part of their riding dreſs, 


Ec. Jo beat one's jacket, is to threſh or beat 
bak... 8 . 


JACK-KETCH, s. a name given by the 
wigrr to the public han gman or excutioner. 


vrh aquill, which, being moved by finger- | 


JAM 
plays tricks and other pleaſantries, in order 
to divert a. mob. | 555 
JA'COB's- STAFF, S. [Faceb's-ftab,Teut.] 
a pilgrim's ſtaff, ſo called, from the pilgri- 
mages made to St. James at Compoſtella. 
In Aſtronomp, a croſs ſtaff, uſed for taking 
heights, ſo called, in alluſion to the ladder 
in Jacob's dream. | Og 
JACULA'TION, S, [ jaculatis, of jacuhr, 
Lat.] the act of throwing a dart or other 
miſſive weapon. Hurl d to and fro with 
jaculations dire. Par, Loft, | 
JADE, S. [from pg-ad, Sax.] a horſe of 
no ſpirit or value; a hired horſe. Figura- 
tively, a woman of bad character; generally 
uſed as a term of contempt, noting ſometimes 
age, generally vice: but when applic! to a 
young woman, it expreſſes rather irony than 
reproach. In Natural Hiſtory, a ſpecies of 
jaſper, of extreme hardneſs, of a colour com- 


| poſed of a pale bluiſh grey, or aſh colour, and 


a pale green intermixed. ee 

To JADE, V. N. to tire or make weary 
to overbear or harraſs like 2 horſe that is over- 
ridden, © Thus zaded by a piece of ſcarlet.” 
Shak, To ride or tyrinnize over. To let 


imagination jade me.“ Shak, 


_J&/DISH, Adj. uſed with trick, miſchie- 
vous, applied to the quality of a vitious 
horſe. Unchaſte, applied to woman. 

To JAG, V. A. | gaggan, Brit] to hack 
or cut into ſlits and notches, like the tecth of 
a ſaw, | Ne 0 5 


Jad, S. any thing reſembling the tcetn 


of a ſaw ; an eſcallop. | = | 
JA'GGY, Ad}. of an uneven ſurface, . 


faW.. © | 


Joined to the names of animals, when both | TA'GGEDNESS, S. unevenneſs at the 


extremity; having its extremities reſembling 


the teeth of a ſa w. 5 


JA, . 9 written 7aole, of pref, 
Fr. See Gao!] a place where criminals or 
„ oo Tn 
JAIL-BIRP, S. a perſon whe has been 
confined in a priſon for ſome crime,  _ 
_ JA'TLER, S. one who has the care of a 
priſon. re „FCC 


Londonners an houſe of office. 

JA/ELLAP, S. [Fr. jalapium, low Lat.] a 
firm and ſolid root of a wiinkled ſurface, a 
faintiſh ſmell; and acrid taſte. It is an ex- 
cellent purge in all caſes where ſerous humours 
are to 5 | 
rope till after the diſcovery of America, and 
received its name Falap or Jalop from Aalapa, 


a town in New Spain, near which it was 


diſcovered. PE 
IAM, S. [the etymology unknown]' a 
tart, or conſerve of truits boiled with ſugar 
and water. A raſpberry jam.” | 


J\CK-PUDDING, S. a perfon woo] 
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| JAK S, 8. [of un etre etymology] x 
place where perſons anſwer the calls of na- 
ture, and depoſite their excrements, called by 


e evacuated,” was not known in Eu- 


JA/MAICA, S. one of the Greater An- 
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tilles of the Weſt Indies, and i 
n | , in the Atlan-; JA - | 
tie ocean, in North America. This illand n e * [7 anuarins, Lat. 
having been diſcovered in 1493, by Colum to wh of the year, ſo named fr 1 the fi 
2 3 . voyage to the Weſt re it was dedicated by 4 Janus < 
changed the name Jamaica to St. Jago AP A'N | N cnt 
. . 8 . : © » 8. | . 
| on rien while in the hands of the mit kind of 5 e. 7 Han in Aſia, whe f 
they def of Tn during which time | varniſhed and raiſ- 1 originally done] w 5 
% eſtroye1 mot of the natives: but after gold and other 1 ed in figures, Eg. f 
t 7 mou diſpoſſeſſed by the Engliſh. it re- or fine ja 1 ours. Figuratively ch in t 
ow 2 old appellation. It lies between To JAPAN . china, ] 
en e e eee glaed wich vai or embeliſ ' 
0 3 deg. W. It is in length JAPA\NNER * varniſh, a 
Goin breadth F a —_ and about | To JAR [from 8 . i varniſhing 7 
Bread From u. ee is oval. to ſtri nl _ ®orre, Sax. guerre, Fr 
111 Ee Me ot Wl 
ky: | be - 5 N r nee, rugged and Figuratively, to dath Hagreeable harh toil 8 
4 2 are called the blue mountains ; | ſition, or be i Fr interfere, act in oppo- 0 
on each ſide of theſe are chains of ſmalle or be inconſiſtent ; to quarrel or 1 
mountains dually | he Aer | enen Ne 
mountai 2 2 lt te The larger JAR, S. a diſagreeabl | or 
mountains are little better than ſo many | ſound. Figur: agreeable, harſh, untunesble 
rocks : and whe h » | 3 Figurativel le th 
Den; re there is any earth, it is] diſcord Ys a quarrel, or (tat 
only a ſtubborn clay. The mountains are jo] A door left a jar, is a door If kay . 
ah Saucy and the rocks tumbled upon one ARGON, S. 1 75 5 ; - 
ae 1er gt aus occaſioned by the fre- | articulate en I, gericonca, Span.] in- 5 
quent earthquakes which have ſhaken this] words without! elligible talk; the uſe of i 
1:land in all times; bare without ideas. | | yi 
1 yet bare of earth as they] JA'SMINE, S. jaſin, | \f 
are, they are all covered to the very top wit monly pronounced | jaſmin, Fr. it is com- 1 
à great variety of beautiful trees, flouriſhing | row ſpear-ſhaped ones] a, tree with nar- tir 
2 Fraquench f Wn 5 {Pris from the | ſweet-ſcented 1 e vi 
: WD. FER | y AallnNg, an the miſts per- A'SPER ts 5 8 ; 
3 ena Favs e them. The recks|hard fon 5 e He e ; 
9 a N . . - ies 2 * . au 
e „ ao fine rivulets, lour, ſometimes clouded with . pat — js 
forming amidſt the precipice in cataracts, | many parts of the Eaſt Indies, & 1 -# 
the — a willy Ic 2 ices and verdure of | of various ſizes NOTE Te, in maſk pal 
the trees, a whaly pleaung imagery, and car-| JA F 
Ns down with its torrent Bones eng timber; a ee eee Javelina Span. he 
| Hut none of them are navigable This ifland [ed head; e 
bo por eg ay to the crown of Great | horſe e uſed either by foot « {1 
Britain, not only for its trade, but for its fite Aux T + i 
3. | | CY NDIC „ or < 
= 10 ME VT heart of the Spaniſh acquiſitions yellow] in MN Leone, of jaune, Fr, for 
1. 3 *. that no veſſel can come to vitiated ſtate of he ies _ ariſing from oy tis 
gail o from the continent, but muſt neceſſarily excrementitions bile fr —— to! 
| = within fight of Jamaica. It abounds with | lious ducts reatly 3 rom a tavit of the b eciv 
| ſeveral fine bays, which are convenient and | the body, ind 2 ag, the functions a prin 
8 wy tor: wy pombe of ſhipping. "Fallon 2 endering the ſkin of a yelloy Tum 
AMB, S. jambe, Fr. jamb os. Span. ] any  TATINDITOFRD. Aa: 4 3 lis! 
— 1 abr applied to No „ affected with the funf don 
each fide a door, © c 1 „5 Fo 1 | 
a Ag 5 : | To U TP vw | Oy IC 
105 'MBIC, S. {iam igge, Fr. jambicus, Lat.] der 32 NT, V. N. [ Janter, Fr.] wn nin 
Verſes compoſed of iambic feet, or a ſhort AU P. 8. a ramble. Rok 3 Croc 
- mp! long ſyl:able : and being generally uſed | | TAUNTINESS, 8. + flight, or excurſion, uy 
a of bare compoſitions, is applied figurative. a Jooſe and careleſs ai SL 5 Jt 3 "ag 
1 7 3 keen jambics. Dryd. IA W, 8. be Homes — hich es 
F Figuratnly, be moub te 
FRV AC 
| pratrling fellow 8 7 q arrel 28 noiſy, 2 ep mage» a 8 blue feathe thin 
3 Xi ry ns Turk. ] clay 8 on its dealt. e 4 
: TY d * 0 lers n the Turkiſh ar- 5 ZEL tz 1 1 
Cr FL the foot guards of the grand or blue 5 en ee 45 
Tow dis . as . EI} val . $ BE ! 
| 1 ICE, S. ſof i, Sax.] water iquo of 
1 15 JAUNTY, Adj. [corrupted | frozen hard b cold; * 2 2 ö od 
: m gertil, Fr.] ſhowy ; or carcleſly adorn- | hard afterwar T ted and gol 0 
ed. * A janty ſlattern, Speftatgr, © rwards. To break the ice, is 10 m Blanc 
28 7 A 7 . oo firſt opening to any attempt. | [39 


100 


To ICE v. A. to freeze water herd; to 
* with ice or concreted ſugar. r. 
VCEHOUSE, S. a houſe in which ice is 


e in the hot ſeaſon. 
prleree my S. in Latin Ilandia, ſo called 
= its extreme coldneſs, a large iſland in 
b northern ocean, belonging to Denmark. 
1 lies between lat. 64 and 67 deg. ſo that the 


en long. 10 and 27 deg. W. about 
any W. of Norway, and nearly the 


Its governor or viceroy reſides at fort Beſſeſſid, 
on the S. W. part ot the iſland. In the N. 
art of this iſland, for two months, namely, 
while the ſun is in Gemini and Cancer, it 
never goes entirely below the horizon ; and 


the longeſt day, from ten at night till two in 
he morning, when it riſes quite above the 
horizon. And about the winter-ſolltice, while 
the jun is in Sagittarius and Capricorn, that 
is, for the ſpace of two months, it does not 
fle entirely above the horizon; but one halt 
of it isonly to be ſeen from ten in the morn- 
ing till two in the afternoon, when it ſets en- 


with turf, and half under ground. The cold 
i; very intenſe; between which and ſummer 
is a ſhort ſpring and autumn; and yet the ſoil 


4 * * 5 | 
Artic circle paſſes through its northern parts; 


one half of it remains above the ſame during 


tre. The natives live in little huts covered 


1 is ſaid not to be ſo barren as that of Norway 
ied under the ſame parallel; and affords ſome 


palture for cattle. The heat in ſummer, for 
the ſhort time it laſts, is very conſiderable ; 
the ſun being only between three and four 
hours under the horizon. | 


Fr, formerly that of John king of Bohemia on 
"mM 2 his ſhield, to denote that he was ſubſervient 
en to Philip king of France, whoſe pay he re- 
je bi- ceived, but being flain by Edward the black 
ns of prince, the ſon of Edward III. he then aſ-| 
ellow ſumed the motto, to denote his obedience to 
| his father; ſince which it has always been 


borne by the prince of Wales, | ä 
ICHNEU'MON, S. (n,: Gr.] a ſmall 
mimal remarkable for its antipathy to the 
crocodile, whoſe eggs it breaks. The ichneu- 
mn jy, is a fly which is bred in the body of 
caterpillars, and is ſo called in alluſion to the 
report that the ichneumon gets down the 
throat ot the crocodile, and eats its way out 
rough the erocodile's belly. 5 


yagu, Gr.] in os bel the view of an 


thing cut off by a plane parallel to the hori- 


zon jalt at the bottom of it. S 
ICICLE, $, {from ice] a ſhoot or thread 
al ic hanging down from any high place. 
*CINESS, 8. the ſtate of water grown 
nd, (or Road ah 
9 TON, S, Ce, Gr.] a picture, reſem- 
— pourtrait, or repreſentation; an 


. 


ICH'DIEN, S. {IT ſerve, from the Teut. Adj. peculiar to a language. 


or Sax. | the motto of the Prince of Wales, | 


HNO ORA PH x, S. {from er, and 


4 


IDL 


 ICONOCLAST, S. ſ[iconclafte, Fr, of 


ei, and N, Gr.] a breaker of images, 
ICTERICAL, Adj. [i&ericus, Lat.] af- 


tected with the jaundice. Good againſt the 


jaundice, applied td medicines. | 

VCY, Adj. full of, or covered with ice, 
Figuratively, cold, applied to the touch. 
Froſty, applied to the weather, Not warm 
free from paſſion, applied to the mind, 

I' D, contracted from 7 2w2yld. 

IDEA, S. [idee, Fr. ita, Gr.] whatſo- 
ever the mind perceives in itſelf, or is the 
immediate object of perception, thought, or 
underſtanding; the form under which an 


thing appears to the mind, or the object on 
which the mind is employed when thinking; 


a notion. | | 
IDEAL, Adj. mental; intellectual; ex- 

iſting in the mind. | | 
IDEALLY, Adv. mentally in the mind. 


DEN TIC, or IDENTICAL, adj. a 
tigue, Fr.] the ſime; implying the ſame 
thing, or the ſame idea. 2 


TDE'NTITY, S. [identite,, Fr.] ſameneſs; 


that by which a thing is itſelf, or by which 


it is diſtinguiſhed from any other. 

IDES, S. [id, Lat.] a term anciently 
uſed to diſtinguiſh time; it fell on the 14th 
of every month, excepting in March, July, 
October, in which it is the r1th, becauſe in 
thoſe months it was ſix days before t 
but in the cthers only four. N 

FDIOM, S. [( idſiome, Fr. Gunz, Gr.] a 


he nones, 


manner of ſpeaking, or phraſe peculiar to any : 


particular language. . 
 IDIOMA'TIC, or IDIOMATICAL, 


IDIOSY!NGRACY, S. from 1810, c-, 
and #pags;, Gr. ] a diſpoſition or temper pe- 
culiar to a perſon, _ 5 e 

IDVOT, S. [idiote, Fr. idiota, Lat.] a 
changeling, or one who has not the uſe of 
reaſon, „ | 
V DIO TISM, S. [ :dioriſme, Fr. od. O., Gy,” 
folly, weaknels of underſtanding, or want 0 
reaſon. | JV 
IDL E, Adj. [ ide!, Mel. Sax. ] lazy; averſe 


to labour, or unemployed, applied to perſons, 


Uſeleſs; vain ; ineffectual; worthleſs, applied 


to things. Trifling, or of no importance, 


applied to narratives or diſcourſes. Idle for- 
merly was uſed to ſignify wicked, as in Spen- 


ſer, where the wicked offers of Mammon are 


called © idle offers. Eh 
' V'DLER,S. a perſon who paſſes hi 


or without employment. : 
VDLENESS, S. [ idelneſſe, Sax. ] averſion 


to labour; want of employment. | 
TD'LY, Adv. Jazily; in a fooliſh or trifling 
manner; withour care, attention, or profit. 


I idly heard.” Shak. Without effect; in 
vain. ** Ceaſe to bark any longer id'yagain-* 
the truth,” Homer, 1 
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time 
y in idleneſs, or without employment. 
To VDLE, V. N. to paſs time in lazineſs, 


vD0r. 
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| from eating. | 


; FDOL;'S, { icole, Fr. idolum, Lat. tio, empty, or void. 40 Fejune of f 
Gr.] an image worſhipped as a god; a coun-| Pure, void of mixture gf 45 ; 
terfeit image or reſemblance ; hence the word | or limpid water.” ee "Re 
dol, for a jointed image played with by chil- | ing, or void of the ornaments of rhe 


dren. A perſon loved or reſpected to adora- | p 
ration. The people's idol. Denham. _ 


IDO/LATER, S. [idolatre, Fr. idolatra, | want of ſpirit, applied to bodi 
Lat. | one who pays divine worſhip to images, wanting matter and embelliſhme 
or transfers the homage, due to the Creator, | the attention and pleaſe the lea 
| ſtile or literary compoſitions. 


unto a creature. 
IDO'LATRIZE, V. A. to honour idols 


with divine worſhip. | ſp 


IDO'LATROUS, Adj. tending'to idola- | 
try, or transferring the honour and worſlup | 
aue to God unto other things. 


Deity ; an inordinate love or reſpec for any 
perſon or creature, | 1 | 
VDOLIST, S. a worſhipper of images or | 


falſe gods: a poetical word. * Idoliſs and | from jai, or jeu purdue, Fr.] hazard, or x T4 
| | whercin a perſon is expoſed to extren 4 
Io VF'DOLIZE, V. A. to love or reve-|* ae eum eme danger, 
rence any thing or perſon to an exceſs ap- 


% àtheiſts.“ Milton. | 


proaching to adoration. r 


 VDYL, S. [eaov, Gr. idyllum, Lat. ] ain a wide and fertile plain. It was the firtt 

V city Joſhua took after eroſſing the Jordan 

I. EK. an abbreviature for id ef, Lat. that | from which it lay ſix miles W. Here Herod 

We | | had a magnificent palace, where he eauſid the 

IEA LObs, Adj. [pronounced je/ous, ja- | high- prieſt Ariſtobulus to be ſmothered in x 

loux, Fr. Sa Ital.] ſuſpicious of not being bath. Our bleſſed Saviour often vilited it; 
equally beloved by one whom one loves; ſul- and here he was nobly entertained by Zaccheus 

picious of the ſincerity of a married perfon's | Among the great variety of trees and plant; | 

affections; fond; emulous, or proſecuting that grew in the plains of Jericho bh 7 

Vith a kind of rivalſhip ; full of ſuſpicion. | | 


is; that is to ſay. | 


. in this and other words f 

I DO LAT RV, S [idolatrie, Fr. idolatria, nal. Sce Jeopardy] to egg _ 
Lat. See Idolater] the worlhip of images, d 

the act of making any image to repreſent the v. 18. Uſed only in divinity, 


or dan ger. 


| ; | called by its name has been often celebrated. 
JEA'LOUSLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner as both by the ancient and modern cravellers 
to betray ſuſpicion of the ſincerity of a lover | alſo the famous balm- tree was produced in 


TER 
ie.” BY 


n U 
unaffect. 
toric, ap- , 


Dry, 


lied to ſtile. 


Ir ess S.. penury, poverty, or 
» 


Drynefs, or 
ts to engage 
„ applied to 
JELLY, S. See Gelly, which is 
eng... 

JENNET. See Gennet, 
To JE OPARD, V. A. [pronoun 


the pr oper, 


C origi- 
. 0 > 
anger. cc That Jeoparded their e 2 


JEOPARDOUS, Adj. expoſed to haw' | 


JE'OPARDY, s. [pronounced Jepardy 


* Were 1n jeopardy.” Luke viii, 2 
JERIC HO, S. once a large, 4 al and 
oyal city of jJudza, in Aſiatic T urky, it les 


or married perſon; extremely cautious, vigi- | this ne ghboeurhuod. Jericho, as moſt of the miner; 


lant, or zealous. 


_ equally beloved, or a married perſon who ſuſ- 


pects the huſband or wife not faithful to the | and violent blow, 
marriage bed; a ſuſpicious fear. 
ſeoff; to mock; to ſprin 

5 NS jolt that ſhocks, ſtarts. **Lobſters ſwim 
JEER, S. an expreſſion wherein a perſon | ©© backwards by jerks or ſprings,” Grew. 


To JEER, V. N. tg 
rally, or treat with ridicule, 


is ridiculed and rendered angry; a diſplcaſing 
jeſt or ſcoff. | 5 
JEERER, 8, one who ſcoffs or mocks a 


a jacket, ſhort coat, or cloſe waiſtcoat. 


FINS | places in Paleſtine, is now greatly reduced falubri 
JEALOUSY, S. [Jane, Fr.] a ſtate of from its former ſplendor. It lies twenty-three toagr 
mind wherein a lover imagines himſelf not | miles almoſt E. from Jeruſalem. 


tacks t. 
To JERK, V. A. to.ſtrike with a quick By 
5 | docs. 
JERK, S. a blow given with a kind of ſl, a 
and forcible quiekneſs; a ſudden {* pring; The col 
| places 6 
by bree: 
JER/KEN, S. [a diminutive of cr, Sax. te * 
9 winds, 
ſER'SEY, S. one of the iſlands and old re- ed for tr 


xer{on 3 one who treats another with ridicule | mains of the duchy of Normandy, in France, ug the! 
and diſpleaſing jeſts. | belonging ever lince the conqueſt to the Eng- 1 
about 20 


IEERIN GL, 
1 


Maſorette bibles it is pointed and pronounced 
as if Elohim. 3 | 2 | 
_ JEJUN.A'TION, S. faſting; abſtaining 


JEJUNE, Adj. Cena, Lat.] wanting, 


Adv. in a ſcornful or con- liſh crown. 

| temptuous manner; with a fly and offenſive | pretty near the coaſt of France. This, with R. 
| . 5 the other iſles of Guernſey, Alderney, and Wich i 

JEHO'VAH, S. the proper name of God | Sarke, from being members of the biſhopric 

in the Hebrew. The Jews pretend that the of Coutauce, in Normandy, were transtericd 

true proniſaciation of this name is unknown | from that dioceſe to Wincheſter, by the pope JER 

eicher to men or angels, and therefore in the 


It lies in the Engliſh channel, 
IR 0 


Its lock 
JE'sS 


Telus; 2 
nown þ 
fra, the 


bull in 1499, and further annexed to the lat 
ter ſee by queen Elizabeth: and eon ſequeniſſ 
may be reckoned a part of Hampſhire, The i 

lie in the great bay called Mount St, Michael uf I 
between Cape La Hogue in Normandy, ang ® wh 
Cape Frebelle in Bretagne, Jerſey, uy 4 I 


E R 


Romans, was called Cæſarea, pro- 

from the dictator (tor that the g omans 
100 e. is evident from an ancient camp 
uy 3 of Dilament, aid from ſeve. 
ear mw -oins found in different paris of 
moge 4) and the modern name is only a 
ens f the old one; as Fer, for Czar, 
J. or Cæſar's iſland. Augia 


namely, 1. The old city, which ſtood on 
Mount Zion, where king David built a pas 
lace. 2. The lower city, ſtiled alſo the 
Daughter of Zion, as being built after it: 
where king Solomon's palace ſtood, alſo He- 
rod's theatre and amphitheatre, the latter ca- 
| pable of containing So, oco perſons. 4. The 
new city, moſtly inhabited by tradeſmen and 
numbers of merchants. And 4. Mount Mo- 
riah, where Solomon's magnificent temple 
ſtood. But all this glory has long ſince been 
laid in the duſt, in exact conformity to our 
Saviour's prophecy, particularly with regard 
to the latter, that one ſtone of it ſhould not 
* be left upon another.“ It lies thirty-five 
miles E. of the Levant ſea, and ninety-four 
S. of Damaſcus ; and ſtands on a high rock, 
the aſcents to which, on all ſides, are ex- 
ceeding ſteep, except that on the N. and ſur- 


1 88 with a deep valley encompaſſed with 
wits - --- 


time of the 


yes a name 0 

by the Romans. 

| «1; 0 

qa and eighty-four S. of Port- 
4 in Dorfetſhire. It is not above twelve 
11 miles in length; and its greateſt 
a dach at each extremity is but between ſix 
42 being about thirty in circuit: it is 
nel by rocks and quickſands - but theſe 
cove dangerous to its navigation : and the 
"orh fide, by reaſ-n of its high cliffs, is al- 
inacceſſible 3 but the ſouth fide is nearly hill. Os = 
lr with the water. The valleys are well] To JEST, V. N. gelticulari, Lat.] to make 
watered with brooks, which drive ſeveral corn a perſon merry by pleaſant and witty turns in 
ird fulling-mills Here they have plenty of |expreMon, and odd or comical motions of the 
cattic and ſheep; ſmall indeed, but their wool hody 3 to ſpeak Aa thing one knows to be 

i fine, and their fleth is ſweet. I heir butter |falfe purely to divert another. 
is very good, and honey incomparable, They TEST, S. [cheftis, Span.] any thing 
hne here abundance of ſea-fowl, alſo ſoland 

«ſe, or barnacles. This iſland abounds 
yith filh ; beſides ſuch as are common in 
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meant 
only to divert a perſon, or ratte laughter; a 
witty or pointed turn of words, which diverts 


— — - — - — - _ 
ER — 5 — — — 
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England, they have ſeveral peculiar ſpecies, 
The horſes are good for draught, but few of 
them fit for the ſaddle. The only wild game 
here is hares and rabbits, The whole iiland 
beng one entire rock, hardly a houſe, even 
au the higheſt hill, but has ſome ſpring near it . 
and here is one 1mpregnated with a purging 
mineral, The climate of Jerſey is in general 
{alubrious, and the temperate inhabitants live 
to agreat age, though ſometimes the agne at 
keks them. The tides here are rapid and 
ſtrong ; and by reaſon of the vaſt chain of 
weks round the iſland, the water is at no time 
ſill, as in the reſt of the Engliſh channcl. 
Thecold is not ſo violent in ſerſey as in other 
plces of the ſame latitude, it being tempered 
by breezes almoſt continually blowing from 
the ſea 3 but ſubject to ſtorms b 'welterly 
zinds. This iſland is extremely well ſituat- 
cl for trade in time of peace, ad for annoy- 
ug the French by their privateers, in time of 
kar, The inhabitants are computed to be 
Wout 20,000, _ e 6 | 
JERSEY, Ss. [from the iſland of Jerſey, 
wich is famous for ſpinning of yarn, and 
15 locking manufacture] a fine woollen yarn. 
JUSAMINE, S. See Jaſamine. 
JERUSALEM, 8. anciently Salem and 
us; amony the Greeks and Latins it was 
town by the name of Selyma and Hier, ſcly- 
m, the capital of Judæa or Paleſtine, in 
it vas a very famous city while the 
Jews whabited the 
urſhing ſtate, it conſiſted of four parts, 
KY being incloſed within its own walls ; 


| ws ſtones, 


laughter. 


| JESTER, S. one given to witty turns in 


expreſſion, to ſarcaſms, to odd and comical 
pranks ; a buffoon, or one formerly kept by 
turns, or odd pranks 85 

. JESUIT, S. a religious of the ſociety o 
Jeius, an order firſt founded by Ignatius Loy- 


Paul III. anas % | | 

JESUUT! CAL, Adj, belonging to the je- 
vocal; deceitful. . 
beautiful foſſil, of a firm and even ſtructure, 
a ſmooth ſurtace, of a fine deep black colour, 


ſmall maſſes lodged in clay. 


jut out. Figuratively, to intrude, * 
jet upon a prince's right.“ Shak, To ſtrut. 
% How he jets under his advanced plumes,” 
Shak. PINT | 
JET, or JET CEAU,S. Fr.] a fountain, 
or contrivance which ſpouts water in the air. 


its primary fenſe, any ornament of great Va- 
lue, generally applied to fach as were ſet with 


guratively, applied to preſons, to convey an 


country; and in its moſt idea of great eſteem and affection towards them. 


_ JUWELLER, S. one who deals in preci- 


3 IE ws. 


or raiſes laughter; the object of mirth or 


CITI — —— 4 


* . 
* 2 . 


great perſons to divert them by his witty : . 


ola, a Spaniſh ſoldier, and confirmed by pope 8 


ſuits; after the manner of the [cſuits ; equi- 


I ET, S. [get, Belg. gagat, Sax.] a very 


with a vein reſembling wood, and found in | 
To JET, v. N. jetrer, Fr.] to ſhoot for- 


ward, or ſtand beyond the other parts; to 
« To. 


JETTY, Adj. made of, or as black as jet, 
JEWEL, S [ jeweel, Belg. joyel, Ital.] in 


precious ſtones ; a gem or precious ſtone. Fi- 
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JE WS-EARS, S. rough, tough, and thin 
fungus, ſo called from a reſemblance of the 
human car. | 4 | 

JE WS-MALLOW, S. in Botany, a kind 
of mallow, ſown in great plenty near Aleppo, 
and deriving its name from its being uſed by 
the Jews as a pot-herb ; its name among bo- 
taniſts is corchorus. 

JE! WS-STONE, S. a foſſile, being the 
| ſpine of a very large urchin petrified by ly- 
ing long in the earth: it receives its name 
from its being found in Syria, which was 
famous for the reſidence of Jews, | 

JEWS-HARP, (of jou?, Fr. a cheek, and 
| barp, from its being held againſt the cheek] 
a kind of muſical inſtrument, uſed by the 
vulgar, made of ſteel, held againſt the teeth, 
and ſounded by the motion of a ſpring, which, 
when, {truck by the finger, vibrates againſt 
the breath. Io 

IF, Conj. [of gif, Sax, from gifan, Sax. ] 
granting or allowing a thing; upon condition, 
or ſuppoſition. Followed by another ſentence 
that includes oppoſition, it implies whether or 
no; provided; or upon condition. 
I GNEOUs, Adj. [of igneus, Lat.] fiery ; 
8 emitting, or having the nature of 
fire. | 
ICSGNI'POTENT. Adj. [of ignis, Lat. and 
potens, Lat.] preſiding over fire, or powerful 
by means of fire. | 
F'GNIS FA'/TUUS, S. [Lat.] a common 
meteor, ſeen in meadows and other moiſt 
places in dark nights, cauſed by viſcous ex- 
halations, which being kindled in the air, re- 
flect a ſort of thin flame in the dark; called, 
by the common people, Will with the whiſp, 
or Fuck with a lanthorn, | 5 

To IGNITE, V. A. 

nie, Lat ] to ſet on fire. 


IGNITIBLE, Adj. capable of being fer 


 _ IGNVTION, S. [Fr.] the act of kindling 
or ſetting on fire. In Chemiſtry, the appli- 
cation of fire to metals, till they become red 
hot, without melting. | | 3 
IGNTIVOMO US, Adj. [ignivomus, Lat. 
of ignis and vomo, Lat.] vomiting oz caſting 
_ out fire. RR oo = ps pO ae Re: Jon 
IGNO BLE, Adj. [Fr. ignobilis, Lat.] 
mean, or not belonging to the nobility, applied 
to birth. Worthleſs, baſe, or not deſerving 
' honour, applied to perſons or things. 
IGNO/BLY, Adv. in a diſgraceful, m 
baſe, or reproachful manner. 1 
IGNOMTNIOUs, Adj. [ignominieux, Fr. 
ignominioſus, Lat.] diſgraceful, diſnonourable, 
reproachful. e 
IGNOMINIO 
manner as to cauſe loſs of fame. 
 TVGNOMINY, S. [ignominie, Fr. ignominia, 
Lat. ] loſs of fame or honour; diſgrace, ſhame, 
or reproach. „„ 
IGNORA Ms, 8. [Lat.] in Law, a word 


\ 


[from ignitus, of ig- 


can, 


USLY, Adv. in ſuch a 


q 


| © eaſe,” Dryd. 


ILL 
back of a bill, when they miſlike th 
as defective, or not able to make 
charge it contains: | 
tively, a perſon w 


© EVidenes 
. a th 
hence it ſi nie = 
ho knows nothing gur. 


I'GNORANCE, S. Fr. bb. „ 
want of knowled rafts , Lat 
fulneſs b c | ge Or inſtruction; unſkil. 


et ni vo es 
W with. a : ome particular; 
Wd ta 0 45 1 en knoy, 
1 tt bo know, e 


thing. | „ 
JIG, 8. [ iga, Ital. | et cy T t. 1 
careleſs, 9 dance — eut.] zligh 


To JIG, V. N. to dance a quick ang; 
„ 
IILT, S. fgilia, Ifl.] a woman why ; 
ceives the Alete of 1 lover, Fang. 
hopes, and deceives him. Uſed in contemy 
or reproach of any woman, | , 
To JILT, v. A. to deceive a man byfy. 
tering his love with hopes, and afteryxrl; 
leaving him for another. 
To JUNGLE, V. A. [either corny 
from jangle, or formed from the ſound] y 
clink, or make a noiie like money, or othe 
ſounding metal flung on a ſtone or other ha 
body. In Poetry or Stile, applied to the fon 
formed by ſeveral words or ſyllables which 
end in the ſame letters. e 
JUNGLE, S. the ſound made by mor 
or other metal flung againſt a hard body, Thy 
ſound made by words ending in the {ing 
letters and ſyllables, app ied to ſtile, 
_- V'LIAC, Adj. [of ileus] cauſed by twiſting 
in the guts; belonging to the lower hel 
The iliac paſſion, is a kind of nervous colt 
ſeated in the ileum, whereby one part of tif 
gut enters the cavity of that part which! 
immediately below or above it. 
ILL, Adj. {[contrafted from evi, id 
Dan. ill, Brit.] inconſiſtent with our dut 
as citizens or chriſtians ; contrary to god 
ſick or diſordered. | 
ILL, S. an action contrary to our du 
either to Gop or man; wickedneſs ; an 
RED CN TE ANN | 
ILL, Adv. not well or rightly. * 
J. Not able. I abe! 
« ſuſtain. Par. Loft. Ill, in Compoſii 
whether ſubſtantive or adverb, implies « 
fect, or ſomething bad and improper, ei 
in quality or condition. © 
ILLACERABLE, Adj. [illaceratilis li 
not to be torn. 1 | 
ILLA/CHRY MABLE, Adj. lara 
Lat.] not capable of weeping. _ 
ILLA'PSE, S. | illapſus, Lat.] the gr 
or gentle entrance of one thing into ano 
a ſudden attack, or accident. 


uſed by a grand inqueſt, and written on the 


| ILLAQUEA'TION,.S. L illagueath, | 


of catching or enſnaring; a ſnare or 
cre made uſe ot to entrap, or catch. 

1A TIN, S. [illatio, Lat.] an infe- 

or concluſion drawn from premiſes. 


, oy an in ference or concluſion, * The il. 
6 /ativ? particles.“ 8 
[LLAUDABLE, Adj. [illaudabilis, Lat.] 


4aworthy of praiſe. 


1LAUDABLY, Adv. in a manner not | 


ing praiſe. | 
1 L, Adj. [of ia and legalis, Lat.] 


115 be A'LITY, S. the quality of being 
«tor contrary to la. 
618 LE, Adj. that which cannot be 


1 Ler- TIMACY, S [of legitimate] the 
ſtate of 2 baſtard ; the ſtate of battardy, 

ILLEGVTIMATE, Adj. 
Lit.) unlawfully begotten ; or not begotten 
in wedlock. LR > 


To ILLEGUTIMATE, V. A. in Law, | ILLUSION, S. {i/lu/o, Lat.] a falſe ſhew 


to prove a perſon a baſtard. 


LEGITIMATELY, Adv. not in 


lk: 75 oe, 
KTEGITIMATION, S. the ſtate of a 


ſtard, or of one not begotten in wedlock, 
ILLEVIABLE, Adj. [of ill, and lever, Fr. 
vl at cannot be levied, raiſed, or exacted. 
1LL-F&/VOURED, Adj. [See Ii] ugly 
nn,, En $ 
ILLISERAL, Adj. {illiteralis, Lat 
wanting generoſity, or gentility. 
ILLVBERALLY, Adv. in a mean, nig- 
idly, er diſingenuous manner. OT 
ILLVCLT, Adj. [illicite, Fr. illicitus, Lat.] 
unlawful, or contrary to any lag. 


ILLIMITABLE, Adj. [of i, Lat. and 
Ing, Lat.] not to bounded or limited. 

[LLYMITABLY, Adv. in ſuch a man- 
ner as to be capable of no bounds. 

ILLLMITED, Adj unbounded ; without 
bounds, limits, or reſtraint. | 

ILLYTERATE, Adj. {illiteratus, Lat.] 
without having received any improvements 
by leaning or in ſtruction; unlearned. 


from learning, 


ILLNEsos, S. any ching which is pro- 


our happineſs, applied to things natural, mo- 
ral, and religious. Sickneſs or diſorder, ap- 
WWW 

ILL NATURE, S. a natural diſpoſition, 
whereby a perſon is prone to do ill turns, and 
tothwart the happineſs of another, attended 


which befalls another, and an entire inſenſi- 
bility of any kindneſs received. | 


ILL-NA'TURED, Adj. habitually un- 
ind, malicious, or miſchievous. | 

ILL-NA'TUREDLY, Adv, in a pecviſh, 
ward, miſchievous manner, 


[ Ulegitimus, | 


ILLVYTERATENESS, S. the ſtate of 
haring never received any improvements 


IMA 


To ILLUDE, V. A. [illuds, Lat.] to 
mock ; to play upon ; to jeer, 
To ILLU'ME, V. A. [illuminer, Fr.] to 
ſupply with light; to brighten or adorn, 
* Illum'd with fluid gold.“ Thomſon. | 
To ILLUMINE, V. A. [illuminer, Fr. 
to enligliten or make light ; to ſupply with 
lights, Figuratively, to adorn, “ O let my 
country's friends /lumine mine.” Addiſ. 
To ILLUMINATE, V. a. [illuminer, F r.] 
to enlighten or ſupply with light. Figura- 
tively, to ſupply the mind with a power of 
underſtanding any difficulty, Hs 
ILLUMINA'T ION, S. [ Fr, i/luminatto, 
Lat.] the act of ſupplying with light, the 
cauſe of light; brightneſs ; {ſplendor ; light 
communicated to the mind by inſpiration, 
_ TELLUMINATIVE, Adj [illuminarif, Fr.] 
having the power to communicate light, 
ILLUMINA TOR, S. [from #uminatus, 
Lat.] one who gives light ; one who 


k f ö | ex- 
plains a difficult paſſage in an author. 


or appearance; error occaſioned by a falſe ap- 
pearance. 6 nfs 


ILLU'SIVE, Adj. Lilaſus, Lat.] deceiving 


by falſe ſhe W. 


ly, to explain or clear up a difficulty in an 
author, | | | | 


ſtood ; an expoſition or explanation. 


ſage in an author, 


explanation. 


ty, birth, or excellence. | 
ILLU'STRIOUSLY, Adv. in a con 

ous, noble, or eminent manner, | 
ILLU'STRIOUSNESS,. S. eminence of 

rank, birth, dignity, or good qualities. 

I'M, a contraction, uſed in diſcourſe for I 

am 


IMAGE, S. [Fr. of imago, Lat.] the ap- 


luctye of inconvenience, or deſtructive of | pearance of any object; an idea impreſſed by 


outward objects on the mind; a repreſenta- 
tion of any thing expreſſed either in painting, 


ſtatues 3 a copy, or likeneſs; a lively de- 
ſcription of any thing in diſcourſe; a picture 


god 


| tation, likeneſs, or idea of a thing in the 
| mind. BE he: 


4 of 


ILLU'SORY, Adj. [ilufoire, Fr.] fraudu- 
lent; with an intention to deceive ; deceitful. 
Io JLLU'STRATE, V. A. [illsſtrer, Fr.) 
to brighten with light or honour, Figurative- 


ILLUSTRA'TION, S. [Fr.] the act of 
rendering a difficult paſſage eaſy to be under - 


_ ILLU'STRATIVE, Adj. having the qua- 
lity of clearing up a difficult or obſcure pale 


| ILLUSTRATIVELY, Adv. by way of 


LLLU'STRIOUS, Adj. [il-fris, Lat. - 
luſtre, Fr.] noble; eminent for titles, digni- 


ſpicu- 
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ſculpture, &c. molt commonly applied to 


drawn in the fancy; a falſe god; or a ſtatue 
vith a ſecret joy on the ſight of any miſchief| made to repreſent, and be worſhipped as a 


— 2 * 8 La — * __ 
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2 * 


o IMAGE, V. A. to form a repreſen- 


IMAGERY, 8. ſtatues or : piftures. 
Figuratively, a reſemblance. ] his aragery 
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ILM B 


« of ſorrow.” Prior. Ideas formed purely by 
the imagination, which have no originals out 
of the mind, 

I'IMAGINARY, Adj. exiſting oy in 
the imagination or fancy, oppoſed to rea 

IMAGINATION, S. [Fr. imaginatio, 
Lat.] a power or faculty of the ſoul, where- 
by it can join or ſeparate the ideas it has re- 
_ ceived by the ſenſes, 'in ſuch a manner as to 
form other compound ideas, which have no 
reſemblance * out of the mind; fancy; 
the power of repreſenting things abſent ; 3 a 


Conception, image, or idea of any thing in 


the mind. 
os To IMAGINE, v. N. to fancy; to con- 
cclve, Figuratively, to contrive, or plot. 
IMA'GINER, S. one who forms an idea 
: in bis mind. 
IMBE'CILE, Adj. [Fr. ionbecill 78, Lat ] 
want ſtrength, applied both to body an 
INM BECLLT Ty, 8. [ imbecilits, Fr.] frail- 
ty, or weakneſs of mind or body, 
To IMBIBE, V. A. [imbibo, Lat. im- 
biber, Fr.] to drink, or draw in; to admit 
into the mind; to drench or ſoak, to im- 
pregnate. This earth imbibed with more | 
« acid.” Newt. 
IMBT BER, S. that which drinks 1 in, ſucks 
up, or abſorbs. 

IMBIBIV TION, S. F 1. the act of drink. 
ing or ſucking up moiſture, 

To IMBUT TER, V. A. to MER bitter; 
to deprive of happineſs or pleaſure. « paſſion 
„ which imbitter their lives,” Addif. 

To IMBO'DY, V. A. to cover with, or 
thicken to a body; to bring together into 


one maſs or company; to incloſe. $6 Imbo- 
& died in ſtone.” Yoda, 


To IMBO'/LDEN, V. A. to raiſe to con- 


 fidence ; to encourage, or make bold. 
To IMBO'SOM, V. A. to hold on the 
boſom ; to wrap in that part of the garment 
which covers the boſum. Figuratively, to 
love with a warm affection and friendſhip. 
To IMBO'W, V. A. to _—_ to make 
in the form of an arch. 
To IMBO/WER, V. A. to cover with | 
bower; to cover with branches or trees. 
IM EBRICATED, Adj. ſimbrez, Lat.] in 
Botany, formed in hollows, like thoſe of a 
gutter-tile. 
_ _  IMBRICA'TION, 8. 
ture, like that of a gutter- tile. 
To IMBRO' . V. A. to make brown, 
or dark, | 
To IMBRUTE, V. & to make like a 
| brute, either in quality or ape 3 z to become 
like a brute. 


To IMBRU'F, V. A. to ſteep, ſoak, or | 


wet much and long. 


To IMBUE, V. A. [imbyo, Lat. ] to tine- | 


ture very deeply; to imbibe; to dye ot im- 
e with any . 2 


| 


| natural time. 


10 immaſt our outward garments.” Shak, 


| ſpiritual ; diſtin from, and not conſiſting 


an hollow inden- | 


ſon. 


rr ABl Try. 8. 


quality of being imitable. 


IWITABLE, Adj. Fr. 
worthy of being A 3 * 
lible to be imitated | Pole 


Or e 
To IMITATE, v. A ws 


V. A. [imitat 
us, Lat.; 
ter, Fr.] to copy; to counterfeit. . 


IMJ TATION, 5. the at of doing ay 


thing with a view of ki 
— cſs making it Uke ſome. 


IMITATIVE, Adj. [ins 


inclined to imitat d n e La 
ate; copie trom, or 
bling, reſen. 


IMI TA TOR, S, [imitater, Lat. i 


Fr.] one who copies from, and 
to reſemble another. 


IMMACULATE, Ad} 
J. [im maculatns, 
without ſpot, ſtain, or er ime, pure, or on, 


© Thou clear, innacuiare, a 
? nd ver ty 
© tain;?” Shak, A 


To IMMANA'CLE, V. A. to put in mz 
nacles ; ; to fetter or confine, | 

IWMANENT, Adj. [Fr.] internal 
ſituated within the mind, 
_ IMMANITY, 8. [ imanitas, Lat.] barhz- 


rity ; cruelty, ” Such immanit end bl 
« ſtrife.” Shak. T7 " 


To IMMASK, V. A. to put in a 'malk 
to cover; to diſpuiſe. * Caſes of buckram 0 


Liitabili, Lat ] the 


imitate: 7 
endeavour 


5 Or 


IMMATERIAL: Adj. [ immateriel, Fri} 


of matter; of no importance, or weight. The 
laſt ſenſe is. branded as a barbariſm of Johu- 


IMMATERIALLY, Adv. in a mane 
not depending on matter. 

IMMATERIALIZED, Adi. freed fro 
or void of matter. bo Inmaterialized ſpi Pirits.” 
Glany. | 

"IMMATERIALNESS, 8. diſtinetuſia 
freedom from matter. | 

IMMATERIATE, Adj. not conſ gl 
matter. Incorporeal and immateriate.” Bu 

IMMATURE, Adj. | immaturus, Lat.] 
not ripe ; not perfect; too early or beforeti 
96 Call not that death immu 
< ture.” Taylor. 

 IMMATURELY, Adv. too ſoon; | 
fore ripe, complete, or exiſtent. 

IMMATU'RENESS, or IMMATURI 
TY, S. unripeneſs. 
 IMMEABT'L LITY, S. [ inmeabilis, Lat 
want of power to paſs or make itſelf a pat 
applied to fluids. i of the juices, 
| Arbuth, 

IMMEASURABLE, Adj. [pronoun 
N e N not to be meaſured 3 not to 
| conceived. 

IMMEASURABLY, Adv. be 
meaſure: beyond all comprehenſion or col 


Lanping 
INplied 
Tol 
runite. 
lan. | 
IMM 
Ixed, 
IMM 
f ſendi 
To I) 
In or U 
IMM. 
Mixed 
our, 
IMMy 
Wis, 


option. NICAL, Adj. | not cecordl 
to the laws of mechanics. 
Par as fy IMMI 


E:: 


ILM N 
mMEDIACY „S. the quality of acting 
i« vqut the intervention of any other means. 
DIA TE, Adj. [immediat, Fr.] in 
a ſtate with reſpect to ſomething elſe, as 
1 ve nothing between; without any thing 
4 meng not acting by ſecond cauſes. In- 
0 55 preſent, applied to time. Armed 
ard more immediate power. Prior. 8 
MEDIATEL, Adv. without the in- 
tervcation of any other cauſe or event; in- 
tip; without delay. | 12 
1MME/DIA TENESS, S. preſence, applied 
time, The ſtate or quality of being with- 
cut any ſecond or intervening cauſe. | 


| 


it] not to be healed or cured, 3 N 
MEMORABLE, Adj. Limmemorabilis, 
at. not worth remembering, eee 
MIMEMO RIAL, Adj. not within the 
memory of any perſon living ; ſo ancient as 
not to be cafily traced with any degree of cer- 


VPC 8 
MMENSE, Adj. [Fr. of immenſus, Lat. 
.nbounded ; not to be comprehended ; infi- 


G | A* 2 
HES Tv, 8. [immenſite, Fr.] un- 
bounded or incomprehenſible greatneſs, _ 
| IMME'NSURABLE, Ad}. impoſſible to 
de wezſured; in finite. | | 1 

INMENSURABULITY, S. impoſſibility 
being menfure ll... 

Jo IMMER GE, V. A. [immergo, Lat.] 


nge 0 plunge or put under water. 


IMME/RSE, Adj. [immerſus, Lat. of in- 
eres, Lat.] buried; covered ; ſunk deep. 

To IMME'RSE, V. A. [immerſum, Lat.] 
to put under water; to {ink deep or cover; 
to plunge, fink, or keep depreſied. 

IMMERSION, S. [Fr. of immerſio, Lat. 
the at of plunging any thing in water, or 


Lg, PF lnking or being ſunk in liquor below. its 
. SF ifice. The ſtate of being overwhelmed, 
ing zpplied to the mind. = 
La ue THO DIC AL, Adj. without order, 
14 erularity, or method. 


IMMETHO'DICALLY, Adv. in an ir- 
teular manner. . | 
IMMINENT, Adj. [Fr. imminens, Lat] 
langng over one's head; threatening ; near; 
pied always to ſomething ill. 4 | 
To IMMUNGLE, V. A. to mingle, mix, 


lin. Seldom uſed, 
IMMISCIBLE, Adj not capable of being 
ixed, A word uſed by the author of Clari//a. 
IMMISSION, S. | immiſfo, Lat.] the act 
f ſending in, oppoſed to emiſſion. . 
ToIMMIX, V. A. to mix together; to 
fn or unite, © With theſe immixe.” Milt. 


MIN ABLE, Adj. {from immix] not to 


bur, and immixable. Wilkins. 


DME DI CABLE, Adj. Linmedicabilis, 


wy other fluid, beyond its ſurface; the ſtate | 


bunte. © Purity and peace immingle charms.” | 


mixed together. Liquor of the ſame co- 


IMMOBY.LITY, S. Iinmob lite, Fr. from | 


i 


IMP 

it 0 rendered incapable of motion; a ſtate of 
reſt. | | 

IMMO'DERATE, Adj. [immederatys, Lat. 
immaodere, Fr.] exceſſive z exceeding due 
bounds. _ 3 | | 
 IMMO'DERATELY, Adv. in an exceſ- 
ſive degree or manner. 8 

IMNMODERA“TION, 8. [Fr.] want of 
Kceping to a due mean; exceſs. 

IMMC/DEST, Adj. immodeſte, Fr.] un- 
chaſte, or inconſiſtent with modeſty; obſcene. 
IMMO DEST I, S. | immodeſtee, Fr.] want 
of modelty, or of regard to chaſtity and de- 
cency. 


immela, Lat. immoler, Fr.] to ſacrifice, or kill 
in ſacrifice, _ I 


IMMOLA&/TION, S. Fr.) the act of ſa- 


the thing offered in ſacriſice. 3 
IMMO RAL, Adj. inconſiſtent with, or 


| contrary to the laws of morality; bad or un- 


jut. | W . IP 
 IMMORA'LITY, S. an action incon- 
ſiſtent with our duty towards men; want 
of virtue. V 
IMMO'RTAL, Adj. [immortalis, Lat.] 
not capable of dying; living for ever; never 
ening n | 
IMMORTA'LITY, S. a ſtate which has 
no end; an exemption from death; that 


 IMMO'RTALLY, Adv. ſo as never to 
die er ceaſe. . 
To IMMO RTALIZE, v. A. [immorta- 


or make the fame of a perſon endleſs. 


without ceaſing or ending, 
or taken out of its place; not to be ſhaken or 
affected. VV 
IMMO VEA BLI, Adv. in a ſtate not to 
be ſhaken or affected.  _ 5 


Lat.] diſcharge from any duty or obligation. 
To IMMU'RE, V. A. {emmurer, old Fr.] 


conſine. : 


in whoſe ſtrong immures,”” Shak _ 


o LI 


IMMUTABULITY, S. ſimmutabilite, Fr. 


| of immutatilitas, Lat.] freedom from change 


or alteration. 
change or alter. 


changing; in a manner not ſubject to change 

or alter. . SR 5 
IMP, S. (ip, Brit.] an inferior devil; an 

emiilary of the devil. | 


Wile, Lat.] a quality of body, whereby 


To IWMOLATE, v. A. [immolatus, of 


crificing, or killing as an offering to God; 
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which makes immortal. ©« Quaft immortality 
and joy.“ Par. Loft, | 


liſer, Fr.] to make immortal; to perpetuate, 
IMWORTALLY, Adr. without death; 


IMMO VEABLE, Adf not be forced from 


IMMU'NITY, S. [emmunite, Fr. immunitas, 


to incloſe within a wall; to impriſon; to 


| IMMURE, S. a wall or incloſure. “ With- 


| IMMU'TABLE, Adj. not ſubject to 
IMMU'TABLY, Adv. without altering or 


TO IM, V. A. | impio, Brit.] to lengthen | 

by the addition of ſomething elſe. Ir out 

our droopen country's broken wings.“ Stat. 
10 
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grant. give, or communicate a part. 


| Of uUndne inflver „ | 


IMP 

To IMPACT, v. A. In paclus, of impings,| 
Lat. | to drive, or force the particles of a body 
eloſer together. Wy 
To IMPAIR, V. A. [empirer, Fr.] to 

leſſen in degree, quality, quantity, or worth; 

to ditniniſt; to injure; to make worſe. 
IMPATR, S. a decay, or decreaſe ; Joſs of 
power, degree, or quality. | | 

IMPAFRMENT, S. a decay; injury ; de- 
Exy of ſtrength. 


TMPA'LPARLE, Adj. Fr.] not to be felt, an hindrance, obſtacle, o 


or perceived by the touch. N 5 
To IMA RA DISE, V. A. [imparodiſare, 


Ital.] to render as happy as the ſtate of para- | 


1 


diſe is ſuppoſed to be. Imparadis'd in one | drive on; to make a thing move: to 
with force, e 


« zrother*s arms.“ Par. Loft. 
INIbARIT x, S. diſproportion; the exceſs 
of two things compared together; oddneſs. 
To IMPARK, V. A. to ſeparate from a 

| 3 - to make a park of z to incloſe with 
A Park. | | 
V. A [[inpartisr, Lat.] t 


p | 
To IMPART, 0 


MPA/R TIAL, S. ju 


!t; without any bias, | 
 BAPARTHIAVLITY, S. [impartiaſite, Fr.] 
heat of ditriburing juſtice without any bias, 
För uche ififtuence ; ſtrict juſtice. TY 
 TMPA/RTHIALLY, Adv. in a manner free 
from any bies. 33 
IM PA RTIBLE. Adj. [Fr.] that which 
may be communicated or beſtowed in part; 
- without parts. LY 
INMbASSABLE, Adj not to be paſſed 
IMPASSISTLIT V, S. {inpaſabilite, Fr.] 
the quility of privitege of not being ſubject 
to external injury or ſufferings. @— 
| 1M PA/SSIBLE, Adj. [F r>} incapable of 
fuffering injury or pain. 
© JMPA'SSION E“, Adi. ſeized, or inflamed 
wih paſſion. The tempter all impaſſioned.” 
Par. Lo s 7 1 | OW | 
 IMPASTED, Adj. covered with paſte. 
% Bak'd and impaſted. Shal, © 
IMPA THESCE, S. [Fr.] inability of ſuf- 
| feting pain or delay without complaint, 
_ _JMPATIENT, Adj. [Fr. of impatiens, 


; 


Lat.] not able to endure or bear delay, pain, | 


er any other inconvenience, without com- 
plaint; vehemently agitated by paſſion ; eager, 
IMPA'TIENTLY, Adv. with great in- 


tenſeneſe, application, or ardour. He con- 


« gdered one thing fo inpatiently.” Clarend. 
With great eagerneſs, or longing deſire. 
IO EMPA WN, V. A. to give a perſon as 

an hoſtage, or a thing as pledge and ſecurity, 


an hindrance, or obſtacle. 
Calais without impeachment 
lic accuſation or charge ot 
ſome crime. 1 


pearls; to adorn with ſom 
pearls, 


hinder ; to ſtop, 


de:s the performance of a thin 


power which acts u 


to hang over, threaten, 
| applied to ſome evil. 


| ſuſpended or hanging over; very near. 


over, or being near. The imperdence of 1 


any outward force; not admitting to enter 
| Not be known or diſcovered, applied tg 


by 


IMP 
« 5 | | 
77 Slat. Je 
being guilty of 
To IMPEARL, V. A. to aloe with 
ething reſembling 
A. [impedio, Lat.] to 
IMPEDIMENT, s. 3 


To IMPE DE, v. 


[ impedimentin, Lt, | 
r motive which ren. 


ad 0 9 difficult or 
To IMPEL, V. A. [impells, Lat.] to 
act upon 
IMPE/LLENT, s. [impellens, Lat] 
pon any thing with force. 
V. N. ¶ impendeo, Lat.]! 

or be near: generilj 


To IMPE ND, 


IMPENDEN 13 Adj. 2 [ impendens, Lat, 
IMPENDENCE, S. the ſta 


te of hanging | 


60 peaks or ſenſible evil.“ Hale. 
TIMPENETRABPLITY, S. | impenetrable 
lire, Fr.| the quality of not Tell x Noni 
Hardneſs, or a ſtate not ſuſccptible of tender! 
affections, applied to the mind. 

IMPENETRABLE, Adj Fr. impenetrad 
bilis, Lat.] not to be pierced or entered by 


things and perſons. Not to be moved, ot 
affected, applied to the mind. N 
IMPENETRABLY, Adv. with fo much 
hardneſs as not to give entrance to any thing 
driven by external force, Not to be remote 
7 inſtruction, applied to defects of the un 
derſtanding. ** Impenetrably dull.“ Pore 
IMPENITENCE, or IMPENTTENCY 
S. [irrpenitence, Fr.] a ſtate of mind whereig 
a perſon continues in ſin, without any ſorrow 
or ſenſe of divine love or mercy. * | 
IMPENITENT, Adj. r. not grierin 
„ 24 
IMPENITENTLY, Adv. without 1 
pentance, or 881 any ſorrow of (in, 
IM PE/NNOUS, Adj. without wings, © 
pencus inſects. Browne. 3 
IMWPERATE, Adj. [imperatvs, Lat.] do 
| with conſeiouſneſs, or the direction of the y 
% Imperate acts.“ Hel-. = 
IMPERATIVE, Adj. [imferativus, of 
pero, Lat.] commanding, or expreſſing col 


fof the performance of certain conditions. 
. T6 IPE ACR, V. A. [pronounced in 


this word, and its derivatives, inpeech, of em- 
fecber, Fr.] to hinder. In Law, to accuſe a 


per ſon of being guilty of a crime. 

IMPEACHABL 

found fault with; accuſable. 
IMPEA'CHMENT, S. { erpechement, 


„ Adj. worthy of being 
Fr.] third perſon ſingular, and to the 5 


2 148, — - rode 9 ay ww 


mand. The imperative mood in Engliſt 
formedeither with auxilliary words, imply 
a command, requeſt, or permiſſion, or by 
ting the word after the verb, which in 08 
| moods comes before it. Thus Peter run 
the indicative ; but run Peter, or /et Petr 

is the imperative, Let is prefixed only to] 


ne told me, One had better.” 


IMP 


ied perſons plural; as, let him hear; let us 


8 hem repent. 
pen F Ib, Adj. [Fr.] not to 
he ſeen or perceived either by the mind, eye, 
other ſenſes 3 Very ſmall or minute. 
* PERCE/PTIBLENESS, S. the quality 
of not being perceived either by the mind or 
age ERCE/PTIBLY, Adv. in a manner 
nat to be perceived either by the mind or 


ſenſes. 


* fault, whether natural or moral. 
PERFECTLY, Adv. not fully or com- 
with defects or failure, 
MPE/RFORABLE, Adj. not to be bored 
MPERFORATE, Adj. not pierced ar 
hored through; without a hole or cavity 
running through. „ 
« horn imer fo ate. Sharp. © | 
MpE RIAL, Adj. Fr. of imperialis, Lat.] 
olleſſec of the ſtate of an emperor or em- 


ceſs; higher than royal, though ſometimes 
ige for . Imperial paper, is a large kind of| 


riting paper. 5 
ſubject to the emperor of Germany. 


IMPE'RIOUS, Adj. [imperieux, Fr. impe- 


rus, Lat.] commanding in an baughty and 
lent manner; overbearing ; powerful; 
proud, © Vaſt and imperious mind.“ . 


thority 3 in an inſolent manner. 
IMPERIOUSNESS, S. riſe 
mthority; a haughty, rigid, and infolent 
ſtretch of power and command. 
IMPERISHABLE, Adj. [imperiſzL/e, Fr 
not to be deſtroyed by force, or impaired by 


time, , BEA hs 5 5 
IMPERSONAL, Adj. in perſonel, Fr. im- 
trſaalic, Lat.] in Grammar, uſed only in 


\ 


the third perſon ſingular, or not having all“ 


the perſons, applied to verbs. The Engliſh 
imperſonal is borrowed from the Saxon, and 
kexpreſſed by it before tlie verb, as (It thun- 
* ered ; buyt thunrode, Sax.“ Beſides which, 
ve ſometimes expreſs this verb by one, as, 


IMPE'RSONALLY, Adv. in Grammar, 
ifter the manner of a verb, which is not 
ud in all the perſons. — 

IMPERTINENCE, or IMPER TINEN- 
CY, S. Fr.] that which has no relation to 

e matter in hand; folly, ' or rambling 
thought; troubleſomeneſs, ariſing from not 
ing to the purpoſe, or from intruſion ; + 

fle. | | 
; MPERTINENT, Adj. [Fr.] of no re- 
don to the matter in hand; of no weight 
wublſome by enquiring into things which 


„ Sometimes children are 


irreligious. 
IMPE/RIOUSLY, Adv. with pride of au- 


the exerciſe of 


or perſuade. 


—— 2 


IMP 

IMPE/RTINENT, s. a perſon who is 
troubleſome by enquiring into, or meddling 
wich things that do not concern him. 980 

IMPERTINENTLY, Adv. without re- 
lation to the matter in hand; in a trouble- 
ſome manner, by enquiring into things that 
do not concern one. 

IMPE'RVIOUS, Adj. [impervius, Lat.] 
not to be pierced or penetrated; not acceſſi- 
ble. A river's mouth impervious to the 
e winds,” Pope. | 

 IMPE'RVIOUSNESS, S. the ſtate or qua- 
lity of not admitting any paſlage or entrance, 

IMPETRABLE, Adj. Fr. impetrabiiis, 
Lat. | poſſible to be attained, | 
IMPETRATION, S. Fr. impetratio, 
Lat.] the act of obtaining by prayer or en- 


treaty. 5 

IMPETUO'SITY, S. [impetuoſite, Fr. of 
impetus, Lat.] exceſs of ſtrength, force, vio- 
lence, or rage. . e 

IMPE TU OUsõ, Adj. Lin petueræ, Fr. in- 
petus, Lat.] violent; fierce; furious; vehe- 
ment. 5 | 


IMPE/TUOUSLY, Adv. in a violent or 
furious manner. | 

IMPE'TUOUSNESS, S. violence; fury. 
FMPETUS, S. the force by which a body 


| moves in any direction after being impelled by : 


another; a violent effort. | Wo 
IMPPETY, S. {impiete, Fr. impietas, Lat.] 
a ſtate of open oppoſition to the laws of God, 
attended with want of reverence, and a neg- |, 
le&t of the duties of religion; ungodlineſs 3 
To IMPINGE, V. A. [inpirgo, Lat.] to 
fall or ſtrike againſt; to claſh, _. e 
To IMPIYNGUATE, V. A. to fatten or 
_ IM'PIOUS, Adj. ius, Lat. impie, Fr.] 
without devotion ; without reverence to Gon, 
or religious duties. 5 
IM PIOCUSLX, Adv. in a prophane, wick- 
ed manner. 30 
IM PIOUSNESS, S. See Impiety, 
IMPLACABUVLITY, S. from 8 | 
the quality of not being appeaſed or reconcile 
to a perſon that has offended us; irreconcile- 
able enmiy 9 8 | . 
IMPLA'CABLE, Adj [Fr of implacabilis, 
Lat.] not to be pacified or reconciled, 
IMPLA'CABLY, Adv. with malice or 
anger not to be pacified. 0 5 
To IMPLANT, V. A. to put a plant into 
the ground. Figuratively, to eſtablith er fix, 
applied to the mind, Sc. I =, 
IMPLAN TA”TION, S. the act of ſetting | 
or planting ; the act of intioducing and fixing 
in the mind. | | £ 


IMPLAU'SIBLE, 


Adj. not likely to ſeduce 


IMPLEMENT, s. [implementum, Lat.] 
any tool or inſtrument belonging to mecha- 
nies. | | 


not concern a perſon; fooliſh ; tilfing. 1 


IMPLE'TION, 8. {inpleaus, Lat. ] the at 
M an OE 


IMP 
of filling, or the ſtate of a thing that is full. 
A plentiful implccion.”” Bac | 
IWPLEX, Adj. | implexus, Lat.) compli- 
cated ; conſiſting of a variety or change; in- 
tricate. 8 | 
To IM'PLICATE, V. A. [implicatum, Lat, 
of implico, Lat.] to infold or involve. Figura- 
tively, to embarraſs or eniangle by variety. 
IMPLIC TION, S. Fr. implicatio, Lat. 
the ſlate of a thing whole parts are kept toge- 
ther by being folded over each other, or en- 
tangled; an inference included in an argu- 
ment, but not expreſſed. 4 | 
IMPLICIT, Adj. | implicite, Fr. implic itus, 
Lat.] entangled, or complicated with; tacitly 
compriſed or underſtood, and to be gathered 
only by inference; reſting on another, or 
taken up on the authority of another, with 
out auy examination. | 
IMPLICITLY, Adv. by inference, be- 
cauſe inciuded, but not expreſſed ; without 
ex:mination 3 or barely on the authority of 
anqther. N | | 
To INPLO'KE, V. A. [ loro, Lat. im- 
pPlorer, Fr. to entreat with prayers, to aſk or 
beg wich great earneſtneſs and ſubmiſſion. 
; FLvPLO'REX, S. one that requeſts or en- 
treats with earneftneſs. wn 
_ IMPLUYVIOUS, Adj. [mpluvins, Lat.] 
wet with rain e : 
To IWPLY, V. A. [implico, Lat. impliquer, 
Fr.] to include as a conſequence, but not in 


1 


to kill with poiſon. Figuratively, to corrupt 
not uſing forecaſt; indiſercet. 
ILV, Adv. without art, or diſcretion; with- 
an action; imprudently. 


expreſs terms. 55 
To IM POT SON, V. A. ſ er: oiſoner, Fr. 
or ſeduce. | 1 80 

IMPO LIT IC, or IMPO'LITICAL, Adi. 
 IMPOLY ICALLY, or IMO LI TIC. 
out gunrding againſt the bad conſequence of 
IMPORO'SILY, S. the quality of being 
without pores or inter ſtices between the parts. 


IMPO/ROUS, Adj. free from pores or in- f the ſtate of being impracticable, or beyond 


terſtices between its parts. 
« and imporous.” Ray. | ; 
To IMPORT, V. A. [ imperto, Lat.] to 
bring goods into one country from another, 
applied to commerce. To imply, mean, or 
ſignify; to produce as a conſequence, 
IMPORT. S. moment; weight, or con- 
ſequence; tendency. * A third of the ſame 
imp 
abroad. | th 
__ I'ſnPO'RTE4BLE, Adj. that which may 
by law be brought from abroad. | | 
__ IMPORTANCE, S. Fr.] the meaning or 
ſignifcation of a word; a matter, ſubject, or 
afſuir 3 conſequence, value, or moment. 
IMPORTANT, Adj. [Fr.] of great 
weight, moment, or Confequence. 


Perfectly ſolid 


of bringiag goods into one kingdom 


from 
_anerier, 15 


conſequence ** Of inportleſs 


Not in uſe, 

importune, Fr.] requeſting 
nets and frequent! 
repulſed or denied. 
ſant and earveſt requeſt. 
earneſt requeſt, or ſolicitatio 
Lat. importuner, Fr.] to reque 


neſs and frequeney; to tcize or wear out with 
inceſſant and carneſt requeſt. 


ably, or im properly. 


portunitas, Lat.] earneſt and inceſſant intreaty, 


on as a burthen; to ex: 


fit on the chaſes, in order to carry the forms 


as a puniſhment for ſome miſdemeanor, 
| IMPOEABLE, Adj. to be enjoined as à 


ort. Boyle. Any thing brought from 
= | © | impoſthume] to form an abſceſs; to gather, or 


| | | | ter in any part of the b 
IMPORTA'TION, S. the act or practice 


IMP 
IMPO'RTLESS, Adj. of 


no moment gx 
burthen.“ 97%. 


LVPO'RTUNATE, Ad 


J- (importunys, Lat, 
ing with great earneſt. 
7. Figuratively, not to be 


IMPO'RT UNA TELY, Adv, with inceſ. 


IMPO'RTUNATENESS, S. incefſint 2n4 
Is | | 
To IMPORTUNE, V. A. 


5 im ortunus, 


it with earneſt. 


IMPORTUNELY, Adv. with earnefiner 
and frequeney; troubleſomely ; Unſeaſon. 


% Very ; * 
„“ urged.” Sanderſ. | FI Fney 
IMPORTU!NITY, s. [importenite, Fr. in 


To IMPOSE, V, A. [impſer, Fr. ] to lay 
5 2 | T as a puniſhment ; 
to enjoin asa law or duty; to cheat or deceive, 
In Printing to put the pages on the ſtone, and 


to preſs. In the Univerſities, to give a taſk 


law or rule. Potty PR 
IMPOSER, S. one who commands; one 
who lays any heavy fine or duty on another; 
one who cheats or tricks. 5 
IMPOSTTION, S. [Fr. impoſites, Lat.] 
the act of laying or putting any thing on an- 
other. Tmpofition of hands.” Hanmord. 
The act of giving or affixing. © Imfeſtion 
of names.“ Camd. The commanding any 
thing as a law or duty, “ Your father's in- 
& fpoſition. Shak. Conſtraint or oppreſſion ; 
a cheat, trick, or impoſture. 8 

IMPO/SSIBLE, Adj. [Fr.] not 
attained, or practiſed. Tons 

IMPOSSIBVLITY, S. [impeſſit 


to be done, 


ite, Fr.] 


any one 
dane. 2 5 | 
.IWPOST, S. [ impoft, impot, Fr. impoſitum, | 
Lat.] a toll; cuſtom paid for goods or mer- | 
chandize, Uſed in the plural, in Architec- } 
ture, for that part of a pillar, in vaults and 
arches, on which the weight or ſtreſs of the 
whole building beareth. on | 
To IMPO'STHUMATE, V. N. from 


's power to do; that which cannot be 


form a cyſt or bag, applied to matter. Neu- 
terly, to afflict with an impoſthume. 
 IMPOSTHUMA'TION, S. the ad of | 
forming an abſceſs, gathering, or cyſt ; the 
ſtate in which an imtpoſthume is formed. 
IMPO'STHUME, S. a collection of mat- 
ur, Fr.] one who 


ody. 
IM POS TOR, S | impor? 
; 0 ing a falſe cha · 


deceives or cheats by affum 
. 1 5 


pos- 


"I 


IMP 

pos TURE, S. [Fr. inpoſtura, Lat.) 
a cheat committed by giving perſons or things 
character or appearance which does not pro- 
perl belong to them. 35 | 
| © IMPOTENCE, or TMPOTENCY, S. 
' want of power, either of body or mind Rage, 
including the idea of not being able to reſtrain 
„ incapacity to propagate. 2 
; OO OTENT, A4 Fr. impotens, Lat.] 
not able, nor having ſufficient ſtrength to per- 
form 2 thing, applied both to the mind and 
hody 3 weak; diſabled by nature or diſeate; 
without a power to reſtrain, Fa Imfotent of 
« tongue.“ Dryd. Without virility. 58 
[MPOTENT LY, Adv. in ſuch a manner 
« ſhews want of power. i | 
To IMPO'VERISH, V. A. [appauvrir, 
Ft.] to make poor. To render unfruitful, 
applied to land. 3 8 . 
IMPO'VERTSHMENT, S. want of riches, 
ean and low circumſtances, _ 


ToIMPO'UND, V. A to ſhutup ih a pound 
or pinfold; to confine or cloſe in a pound. 

To IM POWER, V. A. See Frpower., 
IMPRA'CTICABLE, Adj. [Fr.] not to 
he done or practiſed; not to be governed or 
managed, * That fierce impfacticable nature. 


. | | 

MAC TICABLENEss, S. impoſſibi- 
lity of performing or practiſnng. 
To VMPRECATE, V. A. [imprecatus, of 
inprecor, Lat,] to pray for evil to befal one's 
ſelt or others; to curſe. 5 
IMPRECA'TION, S. a curſe. 


of evil, or curſes. 5 65 | 3 
To IM PRE GN, V. A. to make fruitful, 
applied to women. To fill with, or make 
fertile with any quality, applied to things. 
IMPRE GNABLE, Adj. [impregnable, Fr.] 
not to be ſtormed or taken, applied to forts. 
Not to be ſhaken, moved, or overcome, ap- 
plied to the mind. 3 
To IM PRE GNA TE, V. A. [See Impregn] 

to fill with young, or make fruitful, ie ta 
animals, To ſaturate, fill, applied to fluids, 
* IMPREGNA'TION, S. the act of makin 
irutful, applied to animals, The act of fill- 
ug with any quality; ſaturatio u, applied to 
Tquors £ V 
To IMPRE'SS, V. A. inpreſſum, Lat of 
mprimo, Lat.] to print or mark by preſſure. 


fle. Figuratively, to fix deep, applied. 
the mind, . * deep, applied to 


prellure ; an effect, a mark of diſtinction, 


any ſervice, . | 

, IMPRE!SSION, S. [impreſſio, Lat.] a mo- 
uon which produces ſome perception, applied 
Ay organs of ſenſe, or the mind. The 
; of preſſing one body upon another ; a ſtamp 
* mark made by preſſure; operation or influ- 


| 


To force a perſon to enter either as a ſailor or | 


IMPRE'SS, $. a print or mark made by | 


rafter, or ſtamp z the act of forcing into | 


IMP 
ence. © The impreſſions of flattery.” Atterb, 
An edition, or a number printed off at one 
time, appl ed to books, ER 

IMPRE'SSIBLE, Adj. that which may be 


preſſed ; liable to be forced into the ſervice, 


or preſſed. | 

To IMPRINT, V. A. [inprimer, Fr.] to 
mark any ſubſtance by preſſure; to ſtamp 
words on paper by means of types in print- 
ing ; to fix in the mind or memory. | 


To IMPRITSON, V. A. | cmpriſorner, Fr ] 


to confine in a priſon to confine, reſtrain, or 
ceprive of freedom. . | 

IMPRIUSONMENT, S. [impriſonremert, 
Fr.] the act of confining a perſon in priſon ; 
the ſtate of a perſon or thing under confine- 
ment, | 


IMPROBART LIT, . ſ from improbable] | ; 


want of likelihood 3 impoſlibility of being 
proved. ; | oo 


 IMPRO'BABLE, Adj. [Tr. improbabilis, 
Lat. ] unlikely. 1 5 
IMPRO'BABLY, Adv. in ſuch a manrer 


as cannot be proved. 
„ probally."* Boyle. | | | 

 IMPRO'BITY, S. [imprebitas, Lat.] want 
ol honeſty, | 


«© He ſpeaks very in- 


IM PROPER, Adj. irpropre, Fr. pro 
prius, Lat.] not fit or qualified; not ſuited to 


the uſe it is deſigned for. : 


IMPRO'PERLY, Adv. in a manner not 


fit or adapted to its end; unſcaſonable; in an 
| inaccurate manner; ina manner inconſiſtent. 


| with reaſon, or the nature of things. 
IMPRE'CATORY, Adj. containing wiſhes | 


To IMPRO'/PRIATE, V. A. to convert 


any thing public to private uſe ; to arrogace, 
| In Ca- 
non Law, to transfer the poſſeſſions of a church 
| into the hands of a liyman. | 5 


or aſſume as belonging to one's ſelf. 


IMPROPRIA'TION, S. the ſtate of a 
church benefice which is in the hands of a 


layman. | 


IMPROPRIA'TOR, S. a layman, who 
has the poſſeſſion of the lands of the church. 
IMPROPRVETY, S. [| imprepriecte, Fr.] 
any thing which is unfit for the end it is at- 
g ſigned, and unſuitable to the perſon to whom 
it is applied; an application of a word in a 


ſenſe inconſiſtent with the rules of grammar. 
To IMPROVE, V. A. to advance or raiſe 


a thing from a bad ſtate to one of greater pe- 


fection; to advance in goodneſs, or learning. 

JMPRO'VABLE, Adj. [of imreve] ca- 
pable of being made better, or of advancing 
from a good to a hetter ſtate. : | 


being made better, 


admits of being made better. 


IMPROVEMENT, S. the advancement 
or progreſs of any thing from a good to a bet- 


ter ſtate; advancement in learning. 


IMPRO'VER, 8. one who advances in 


learning and goodneſs, or makes either him - 


IMPRO'VABLENESS, S. capableneſs of 
IMPRO'VEABEY, Adv. in a manner that 
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IMP 


ſelf or any thing elſe better; that which makes 
* thing better. | 
 IMPROVIDENCE, S. [See Improvident 
want of caution or forethought ; want of tak- 
ing ſuch meaſures as might leſſen or prevent 
any future calamity. | 
IMPRO'VIDENT, Adj. [improvidus, Lat. | 
without any foreſight or caution, with reſpect 
to any future circumſtance; without any re- 
gard or preparation for any future calamity. 
IMPRO'VIDENTLY, Adv. without care 
or caution to prevent or prepare againſt any 
future calamityʒ . 5 
IMPROVTLSION, S. want of forethought 
or preparation to prevent or ſupport any fu- 
ture calamity. . 
IMPRU'DENCE, S. Fr. imprudentia, Lat.] 
wanting judgment, caution, or a proper regard 
for our intcreſt, and the conſequences of our 
actions. „ | EF 
 VMPUDENCE, or VMPUDENCY, S. 
[impudentia, Lat. ] want of modeſty; the qua- 


lity of doing amiſs, without any regard to the 


opinion of others, or any ſenſe of the nature 
of the crime. | | ; 1 
TIMPUDENT, Adj. [impudens, Lat. ] not 
affected with ſhame for having done amiſs; 
perſiſting in a fault with boaſting; wanting 
modeſty. 55 „ 5 
VMPUDENTLY, Adj in a ſhameleſs 
manner; without modelty. _ bo 
To IMPU'GN, V. A. [impugner, Fr. ] to 
attack; to oppoſe or contradict an aſſertion. 
IMPU/GNER, S. one that attacks or op- 
poſes an opinion. | 8 
IMPUUSSANCE, 8 
want of ſtrength. 7 | 
IMPULSE, S. [impulſus, Lat.] the ſhock 
or force given and communicated by one bo- 
dy acting upon another; an influence, idea, or 
motive acting upon the mind; an attack of 
an enemy. “ Suſtain the inpalſe. Prior. 
IMPULSION, S. [impulfio, Lat.] the ac- 
tion of x body in motion on another body. 
Influence, applied to the mind. _ 
 IMPU!LSIVE, Adj. ſimpulif, Fr.] having 
the power of moving or acting upon. 
IMPUNITY, S. | impunite, Fr. impunitas, 
Lat.] freedom from puniſhment ; exemption 
from the puniſhment due to crimes. _ 
IMU RE, Adj. ſ impure, Fr. impurus, Lat.) 
not having that ſanctity, virtue, or modeſty 
required by the laws of religion, or by the 
dictates of nature. Foul, muddy, or droſſy, 
applied to liquors. „ 
IMPU/RELY, Adj. with immodeſty or un- 
chaſtity. With foulneſs, applied to liquors. 
IMPU'RENESS, or IMPU RI TI, S. want 
of that regard to decency, chaſteneſs, virtue, 
or holinefs, which our duty requires; an act 
ok unchaſtity. 
To IMPU'RPLE, V. A. to make of a 
urple colour. „ 
IMPU “TABLE, Adj. [from impate] that 


. [Fr.] feebleneſs or 


cuſable; liable to be accuſed with 
ging with ill; cenſure, 


may be accuſed for; that which ma 
ed to another. 


| implies, ſeeing that, or becauſe. 


thus arable denotes that which may be tilled, | 


Foulneſs, applied to liquors. 


INA 


which may be laid to a perſon's charge a 20 
ꝛc- 

a fault. 

Fr.] the act of chars 


reproach, o : 
IMPU'TATIVE, Adj. that which. — 


J be aſerib 


IMPUTA TI ON, S. 


To IMPU'TE, V. A. [impure z 
Lat.] to charge with; to aur + leg 7 
to reckon as belonging to, or done b i" 
ſon, though performed by another, ARS 
IMPU'TER, S. he that charges a perf 
with having done a thing; he who A = 
the merits or actions of a perſon to another, 
IM PU'TRIBL E, Adj. [imputribilis Lat 
not able to putrify; incorruptible. 1 
IN, Prep. [Lat.] applied to place, 
where a thing is; applied to time, the period 
then exiſtent, or the ſtate then preſent, Some. 
times it denotes power. Is not in We 4 
Hubb. Tale. By, or for the fake of, ud in | 
ſolemn entreaties. In the names of all the # 
*« pods.” Shak. For, apvlied to cauſe, “ To |} 
80 * in thy defence.” Shak, In as much 


ſignifies 


IN, Adv. within ſome places, oppoſed to 
without. Placed in ſome particular ſtate. After | 
come or go, it denotes entrance. Cloſe, or home. 
applied to fencing. In, in compoſition, has a | 
negative or a privative ſenſe, from the Lat. in; 2 


inarable that which cannot be tilled; before > WM 
word beginning with - it is changed into r, as # 
ir-regular ; before J, into J, as illegal, and into 1 
m before m, and other conſonan 
table, improbable, &c. | 
INABPFLITY, S. want of power ſufficient | 
for the performance of any particular ation 
or deſign. „ 1 
 INACCE'SSIBLE, Adj. not to be reached; 
not to be come near or approached, |} 
INACCURACY, S. | from inaccurate] 
want of exactneſs. 5 
INA CCURATE, Adj. wanting accuracy 
or exactneſs. 1 8 I 
INA CTION, S. Fr.] ceſſation from, or 
forbearance of, action or labour. 
INA CTIVE, Adj. idle, lazy, ſluggiſh. 
INA CTIVELI, Adj. in a lazy, ſluggiſh 
manner. | | 
INA/CTIVITY, S. a ſtate wherein a per- 
fo ceaſes from labour or action; idleneſs; 
reſt. | | 3 
INA'DF.QUATE, Adj. not equal to the 
purpoſe ; defective. Inadequate ideas are ſuch 
as are but a partial, incomplete, or imperfec 
repreſentation of thoſe archetypes to which 
they are referred. | E 
INA/DEQUATELY, Adv, defedtively i; 
imperfectly; incompletely. BK 
INADVERTENCE, or INADVERM 
'TENCY, S. | inadvertence, Fr.] want of carol 
attention, or deliberation ;.an act, or the ei 
fect of negligence or inattention. | 


ts, as immu- } 


8 


SY] 


i 


/ 


INA 


IVADVER TENT, Adj. without care or 


aon; negligent. | 
bB RT EN ILY, Adv. in a care- 
leſs or negligent manner; without attention 
gr deliberation. _ 3 . 
INA'LIENABLE, Adj. that cannot be 
transferred or made over to another, 3 
INALIMENTAL, Adj. affording no 
nouriſhment. ** Things inalimental to be- 
« come alimental“ Bacon. 
| INAMI'SSABLE, Adj. Fr.] not to be 
ft, © Theſe advantages are inamiſſable. 
nd. 2 
MA oRAT O, S. a rapturous lover. 
INA NE, Adj. [inanis, Lat.] void of mat- 
ter. Uſed ſubſtantively for ſpace or extent; 
void of matter. 


LAMA. or INA\NIMATED, 
Adj, [of inanimatus, Lat.] void of life ; not 
\Auated by a ſoul. I 


ing their uſual fulneſs. _ | | 
INANITY, S. emptineſs z ſpace void of 


ter. 9 | . 

10 A'PPETENCY, S. [of in and appeten- 
i, Lat.] in Medicine, want of ſtomach or 
petite. | 2 
APPLICABLE, Adj. not proper for a 
particular uſe; not having any relation to a 
futjeft or diſcourſe. Fe 8 

INAPPLICATION, S. want of induſtry 
in buſineſs or ſtudy 5 want of attention. 
 INARABLE, Adj. not fit to be tilled or 
plowed. C 5 
170 INA RCH, V. A. in Gardening, to 
another that ſtands near it. 

INARTI'CULATE, Adj. [inarticuZ#, Fr.)] 
zot uttered with ſuch diſtinctneſs, that the 
Uerent fyllables may be perceived, as in hu- 
man ſpeech, ht. 55 
filed manner, ſo as the diſtinct ſyllables can- 
ut de perceived in the utterance. | 

INARTICU'LATENESS, S. confuſion of 
ſounds; want of diſtinctneſs in pronouncing, 

INARTIFI/CIAL, Adj. contrary to, or 
beonſiltent with the rules of art. 

INARTIFI'CIALLY, Adv. without art. 

INATTENTION, S. [Fr.] want of at- 
tention + negligence. OD 1 
NATTENTIVE, Adj. without regard- 
ngor conſidering a thing heard; neglecting 
"lregarding any thing that is ſpoken to 
W, or done in our ſight. | | 
INAUDIBLE, Adj. not to be heard; with- 
Out found, - „„ 

To INAU'GURATE, v. A. [inaugura- 
tu, of inauguro, Lat.] to inveſt in a ſolemn 
"Mer wth any high honour, particularly 
lat of an emperor or king; to begin with 
Wd omens ; to commence or begin. 


In the great inane,” | 


INANITION, s. [Fr.] emptineſs ; ap- 
plied to the veſſels of an animal, when want 


| 


£ 


raft by approach, or to ingraft one tree with | 


INC 

1 ga perſon with the title or honour of a king 
or emperor. 1 | | 

INAURA”TION,S. [inauratus, of jnauro, 
Lat.] to gild or cover with gold.“ Their in- 
* auration or gilding,” Arbuth, 

INAUSPPVFCIOUS, Adj. il}-omened ; un- 
lucky; unfortunate. 

INBEING, S. exiſling within a thing; 
inherence, © A fort of inbeing in the ſub- 
1 ſtance itſelf. Wars. 


implanted hy nature. © : 
INZBREATHED, Adj. breathed within. 


| Figuratively, inſpired, or infuſed by inſpira- 
<* Dead things with inbreath'd ſenſe,” 


tion, 


Milt. 


or generated within. | 


To INCA'GE, V. A. to confine in a cage; 


to coop up or confine within any narrow 
ſpace, | | 


charms or enchantment. 
performing by enchantment or magic. 
canton, or to a ſeparate community. 


feebleneſs; a legal diſqualification. 


INCAPABLE, Adj. [Fr.] wanting power 
to apprehend, learn, or underſtand, applied 


to the mind, Not able to receive or per- 


Incapable of fal- 
„ F 
To INCA PA CITATE, V. A. to render 
unable or unfit to perform any thing. 


of power of mind or body; wanting any ne- 
ceſlary qualification, or the power of appr 
hending, learning, or underſtanding. 

INCARCERA'TION, S. the act of con- 


„„ 5 fining in priſon; the ſtate of impriſonment. 
NARTICULATELY, Adv. in a con- 


To INCA'RN, V. A. [incarno, Lat.] in 


| Surgery, to cover with fleſh; to cauſe fleſh to 


grow. Neuterly, to breed fleſh. . 
To INCA'RNADINE, S [Fr. incarna- 


dino, Ital.] to dye of a pale red or fleſh colour. 


To INCA RNA TE, V. A. [incarnatus, of 


| incarno, Lat. | to cloath or embody with fleſh. 


INCARNA“T ION, S. the act of aſſuming 
a body, applied in divinity to that act of Chriſt 
whereby he became man. 
ſtate of breeding fleſh, applied to wounds. 
INCARNATIVE, Adj. |incarnatif, Fr.] 
in Medicine, that which produces or generates 


_ INCAYU'TIOUS, Adj. careleſs, or heedleſs. 
IN CAU TIOUSLX, Adv without ſuſpect- 
ing deceit; unwarily; heedleſsly. | 
INC'ENDIARY, S. | incendiarius, Lat.] 
one who maliciouſly and wilfully ſets towns 


Mao TION, 8. tlie act of . 


or houſes cn fire. Figuratively, one who in- 


M m 3 flames 


IN BORN, Adj. born within; innated; 


IN'BRED, Adj. produced, bred, hatched, 


' INCANTA'TION, S. [of incantatus, Lat.] 
INCA'NTA'I ORY, Adj. dealing in, or 
To INCA'NTON, V. A. to unite to a 
INCAPABULITY, S. natural inability, or | 


form; rendered unfit; diſqualified by law; 


not ſubject or liable to, 


INCAPA'CITY, S. [ incapacite, Fr.] want 


In Surgery, the 


To INCA'SE, V. A. to cover, incloſe, or 
| wrap as in a caſe” _ | | | | 
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INC 
flames factions; one who cauſes commotions 
in a ſtate, or promotes quarrels between pri- 
vate perſons. | 

IN'CENSE, S. [incenſum, Lat.] a perfume 
offered up in ſacrifice, ** Theincenſe of rams.” 
_ Pal. i.15. N | 5 

To INCENS5, V. A. to kindle or pro- 
voke the anger of a perſon, 

INCEN'SEMEN 1”, S. rage or anger occa- 

loaned by ſome offence. 
INCENSION, S. [jncenfio, Lat.] the act of 
kindling ; or the ſtate of being on fire. 

INCE/NSOK, S. one who kindles anger, 
or inflames the paſſions. ; | 

INCE/NSORY, S the veſſel in which in- 
cenſe or perfumes are urnt. 
INCEN':1VEFTS>| incentivur, 


Lat.] that 


which kindles, inflames, or provokes anger; 


a motive encouragement, or {pur to action. 
INCE/NTIVE, Adj. acting as a ſpur, mo- 
tive, or encouragement. . 
INCE'P TION, S. [inceptio, Lat.] begin- 
ning. The ixcept ian of putre faction.“ Pac. 
INCE/P ! IVE, Adj. [inceptivut, Lat. | that 
which implies beginning. 
_INCE'PTOR, S. [Lat. 
who learns his rudiments, 
- INCE/R1TTUDE, S. 
want of certainty. 
INCE/SSAN I, Adj. 
ceſſans Lat] conti 
ſion. | e 
INCESSANT LV, Adv. without ceaſing; 
continuaily; without intermiſſion. RO 
INCEST, S. [inceft., Fr. inceſtum, Lat.] 
the crime of criminal and unnatural com- 
merce with a perſon witiiin the degrees for- 
| þ.dden by the law. This formerly extended 
tothe ſeventh, but ſeems now confined to the 
third. „„ N 
INCEꝰSTU 
of inceſt, or the knowledge of a perſon with- 
ia the degrees forbidden by law. 


] a beginner z one 
(incertizudo, Lat.) | 


ſof in, negative, and 
nually; without intermiſ- 


INCE/'S 1 UOQUSLY, Adv. in an inceſtuous | 


manner; with an unnatural love. 
INCH, S. f ince, Sax. uncia, Lat.] a mea- 
ſure ſuppoſe equal to three barley corns laid 
ead to end; tle twelfth part of a foot; a 
proverbial expreſſian for a ſmall quantity; a 
critical or nice  oint of ime. We watched 
6 you at an inch. Shak. _ 5 5 
To INCH, V. A to drive out, or force in 
by inches. 
INCHOA TT ION, S. [inchoatus, Lat. j 
beginning. The firſt izcLoation of them.“ 
Hate. e os 
_ INCHOATIVE, Adj. f[inchoarive, Fr. in- 
clobativaus, Lat.] Hoting beginning, | 
NCT, V. A. [inciac, Lat. ] to cut, 
lied 15 Meotoineg to acids or ſalts. 


{> 
10: 


NCIDENGE, or YNCIDENCY, S. [in- 
cli ut tice, the direction with which 
Vin ee (1.48 or falls upon another, 

FNCLH2EN Fu Adj. incidents, Lat.] hap: 

. WEEN: 


1 | 1 
s. 44 db 


(xpectation cr being foreſcen; 


medicines. 


OUS, Adj. [inceſteux, Fr I guilty 


Figuratively, to give niggardly. 
a 


INC 
falling in beſides the main defi 2n; 
or liable to befa'. ; 
VNCIDENT, S. ſomethin 
beſides the main deſign ; a caf 
pected and unforeſeen event, 
FNCIDENTAL, Adj. happening with 
bein 9 foreſcen, expected, or be by = 
_ INCIDENTLY, Adv. occaſionally ; be. 
ides the main deſign; 1+ þ 
oy engn z by the way; by the 
10 INCFNERATE, V. A. to b 
aſhes. It doth incinerate and cakinae.* l. 
INCINERATION, s. the act of burning 
any thing to aſhes. ** Salts made by incinera. 
tian.“ Bayle. | 
| INCIRCUMSPEC'TION 
tion. ; 
| gion frac inciſus, Lat. inciſer, Fr.) 
cut, o b tting. The incifd line 3 
17 Nay made y cutting. e The inciſed lips. 
| INCTSTON, S. ¶Inciſſo, Lat.] a cut, or 
wound made by a ſharp inſtrument, general 
applied to thoſe made by a ſurgeon, I he di- 
viton of the particles of viſcous matter by 


happening, 


g that happens 
ualty, Or ths 


| 


„S. want of cau- 


INCI'SIVE, Adj. [inciff, Fr.) having the 
quality of cutting or ſeparating, | 
INCFSOR, S. [Lat ] a cutter. In Anato- 
my, applied to one of the teeth in the forepart 
of the mouth. EL, i 
INCI'SORY, Adj. [inciſtire, Fr.] having 
the power of cutting ord{viding, - - 
INCUSURE, S. [ inciſura, Lat.] in Surgery, 
a cut, aperture, or wound made with a ſharp 
inſtrument. | Ea 
INCLTA'TION, S [inci 
centive; an impulſe ; a 
perſon to action. N 
To INCI TE, V. A. [ incito, Lat. inciter, 
Fr.] to ſtir up; to puſh forward in a deſign; 


tatio, Lat.] an in- 
motive which ſpurs a 


, 


to urge on; to animate or encourage. | 
INCITEMENT, S. a motive which urges 
a perſon to action. „ ll 

IN CIVIL, Adj. f incivilis, Lat.] wanting 
the elegance of breeding; not behaving win 
kindneſs. See Unciv1/. | 
INCIVILIT X, S. f incivilite, Fr.] want of 
complaiſance; rudeneſs 5 „ 
 INCLEMENCY, S. [ inclemence, Fr.] want 

of mercy; cruelty, or harſhnęſs of treatment. 
INCLEM ENT, Adj. not exerciſing mercy 
or clemency cruel; void of tenderneſs. Fi- 
guratively, ſevere, or prodigiouily cold, ap- 
plied to ſeaſons or climares, | 3 
INCLUNABLE, Adj. | inclinabilis, Lat.] 

[having a propenſity; willing; having a ten 

dency, or liable. . | 
INCLINA/TION, S. ixclinatior, Fr.] 
tendency towards any point; or the mutual } 
tendency which two or more bodies have i 
one another; natural aptneſs or fitneſs ; dil. 
poſition or propenſity of the mind to any Pat. 
[ticular action. In Navigation, the tendency? 
or direction of the necdle or compaſs to the 


22 
pired 10 
Heart 
fal. 
NCC 
Reduced 
Melure, 
| INC 
ny a c 
lun to e 
To J 


E. or W. In Pharmacy, the act of oopn 
nn Tn We mn Bl renee RAO 


Nc 


LNG. 


«efſe} in order to pour a liquor out free from | MODF, V. A. [incommods, Lat.] to make 
g | 


n dtegs, called likewiſe decantation. 
1505S 


inconvenient; to be inconyenient to; to at- 


INCLIUNA'T ORY, dj. having the qua- fect with trouble. | 


ot tending to a particular point. ; 
i LINA TORILY, Adj. obliquely; 


ther ; with ſome deviation from N or 8. 


fer, Fr.] to bend; to lean; to tend to 
ok any part. F iguratively, to be favour 
ably diſpoſed NS 


"£-+ in a cloiſter or monaſtery. 

t l. O ok, V - See Fnchſe. 
To INCLOU'D, V. A. to darken with 

goods; to make dark; to obſcure. RY es 
To INCLU/CZE, V. A. [includo, Lat] to 

noſe, or nut in. F iguratively, to imply; 


ks, Lat.] inclofed 3 contained; compre- 
ended in any fum or number. | 
rCLUDILVELY), Adv. comprehending or 
lecke ing the thing mentioned. 5 
\COEXI'ST ENCE, S. the quality of not 
TH ing together. mM The incoexiflence of dif- 
6 ſercut ideas. Locke. A bo 
VO G, Adv. [contrafted from inc grito| 


ſhews that 4 peri: 10 world not be known. 5 
INCOGIT Ax 21 ; 8. incogitantia, low 
Lit. want ! ilLongiaty Or want vf *hin King 
mike nn d 2:44 Lonfequences ot out (tions 
NO GLIATIVE, a wanting the 
o thinking. | 
NOYGNITO. Adv. See Inceg. 
INCGHOUREMNCS, or INCOHEREN- 
CI, S went of Hes 3 Ct nnecte:! tovether, Or 
of dependei c. dn 2400 other; inconſiſtence; 
wart Of colon. | : Ra 
INCOUHZRENT, Adj. not following as 
46nicquence ; inconlittent 3 without cohc- 
\COHU/RENTLY, Adv. ivconſiſtently; 
hn 88 
„S IBILIT L, S. the quality of 
wt v4 conſi med by fire. . 
[NCOMEUNSTIBLE, Adj | incombuſiibilis, 
Lit, not *5 he con ſumed by tire | 
INCOMBU/'S F1BLENESS, S. the quality 
tn being waſted or conſumed by fire. 
INCO, S. that which an eſtate or poſt 
produces yearly 3 the produce of any thing. 
WCOMMENSURABUVLITY, S. From 
lune ara e] the ſtate of one thing com- 
uc to another, when they cannot both be 
p by any common meaſure, however 
1 | | - 
INCOMMEINSURABLE, Adj. not to be 
Raced to, or meaſured by, any common 
Dealure, e ; 5 . 
NCOMMENNSURATE, Adj. not admit- 
gz common meaſure; bearing no propor- 
Wn to each other. | | 


Th INCO'MMODATE, or INCOM- 


ith a greater tendency fo one fide than ano- 
with a f 


nyriſe, comprehend, or contain. 8 
„öslvk, Adj. [inclufif, Fr. of in- 


INCOMMO/DIOUS, Adj.[incommdus, Lat.] 
inconvenient z vexatious or troubleſome. 

I\ TOMMO'DIOUSLY, Adj inconveni- 
[ently ; not ſuited to uſe or neceſſity; not at 


To INCLUN E, V. N. | inclino, Lat. in-|eaſe. ; 


INCOMMO'DITY, 8. [incommodite, Fr. 
incommwoditas, Lat. an inconvenience; that 
which affects a perſon with a ſlight uncafineS, 


10 INCLOUSTER, V. A. to ſhut up or | without cauſing any great inivry. 
| INCOMMUNICABVLITY S. [from in- 


communicable] the quality of not being im- 
parted to another. | | 
INCOMMU'NICABLE, Adj. not to be 
imparted, or made the common right or 
property of another; not to be expreſled or 
explained by words. e 
INCOMMU'NICABLY, Adv. in a man- 
ner not fo be imparted, or to become the 


INCOMMU'NICATINT;, Part having 
no commerce or intercourſe with another. 

| INCOMMUNICATIVE, Adj. reſerved. - 
| INCOMPACT, or INCOMPACTED, 


yond competition. 


riſon or competition; excellently. 


| the miſeries of another. 
_INCOMPATIBVLITY, S. [from incem- 
lle] the quality which renders a thing not 


| poſtible to exiſt, or to be reconciled with an- 


other; inconſiſtency of one thing with an- 
W e 
IN COMPATIBLE, Adj. [incompatible, 
Fr.] impoſſi>le to ſubſiſt with ſomething elſe; 
inconſiſtent with ſomething elſe; irreconcile- 
able. | 35 


INCO'MPETENCY, S. [incompetence, Fi j 


cations; | 
INCO'MPETENT, Adj. not ſufficient, or 
not proportionate to an undertaking. In 
Civil Law, not having a right or qualification 
for the performance of a thing. 


in ſuch a manner as not to be proportion te to. 


niſhed. „ 3 
INCOMPLE TEN ESS, S. imperfection; 
the flate of a thing which is not finiſhed. 
INCOM PLAN CE, S. obſtinate or un- 
tractableneſs of temper; want or rcfaſal of 
—Aͤͤͤ mon IR 
INCOMPO'SED, Adj. diſturbed, or diſor- 
dered, OG OS | 


8 M mA 


-LSCOM- 


common quality or right of another; in ſuch 
| a manner as cann-t be expreſſed or explined. 


| | Adj. porous; looſe, or not having its parts 
n a private menner ; in ſuch a manner as cloſcly and ſtrongly joined together. 
INCOMPAR ABLE, Adj fo excellent ae 
not to have any thing like it; excellent be- 

INCO'MPARABLY, Adj. beyond compa- 


| INCOMPA'SSIONATE, Adj. void of pity 
or tenderneſs; not touched or affected with 


Iv COMPA*'TIBLY, Adv. inconſiſtently. 


inabil.ty. In Law, want of a proper qualifi- 


 INCO'MPETENTLY, Adv, unſuitably 


INCOMPLETE, Adj. not perfect or fi- 
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TWCOMPOSSIBUVLITY, S. the quality of 
not being joined or exiſting together with 
ſomething elſe ; inconſiſtency. 

INCOMPO'SSIBLE, Adj. not poſſible at 
one and the ſame time, or in one and the 
ſame ſubject. | 3 | 
_ INCOMPRTHENSIBULITY, S. [incom- 

prebenſibilite,, F 9 he quality of not being per- 

fectly or adequately comprehended bythe mind, 
though it may be conceived imperfectly. 

INCOMPREHE/NSIBLE, Adj. not to 
be fully or perfectly underſtood or compre- 
hended. 
INCOMPREHENSIBLENESS, S. the 
quality of not being comprehended. 

_ © INCOMPR#'SSIBLE, Adj. [Fr.] not 
capable of being preſſed or ſqueezed together 
into a narrower compaſs. | 
INCOMPRESSIVLITY, S impoſſibi- 
lity of being preſſed or ſqueezed into a leſs 
ſpace, 8 5 | | 5 

N INCONCEUALABLE, Adj. not to be hid, 
or kept ſecret. ** The inconcealable imperfec- 
„tions.“ Brown. . | 

INCONCE'IVABLE, Adj. not to be con- 
ceived or apprehended by the mind; that of 
which we can form no notion or idea. 
INCONCEIVABLY, Adv. in a manner 
beyond the apprehenſion of the mind. 8 
INCONCEPTIBLE, Adj. not to be con- 
ceived or comprehended by the mind. 
 INCONCLU'DENT, Adj. not conelnſive; 
not inferring a conſequence, * Single, in- 
4c concludent. Ayliff. 5 
INCONCLUSIVE, Adj. not forcing any 
aſſent of the mind, or containing any forcible 
eee, oy | 
INCONCLU'SIVENESS, S. want of 
ſtrength of reaſoning ſufficient to prove a 
thing, or gain the aſſent of the mind. 
INcONCO CT, or INCONCO'CTED, 
Adj. [of in, con and cocl us, Lat.] in Surgery, 
not ripened or digeſted. SED 


INCONCO'CTION, S. in Medicine, the 


ſtate of being crude, indigeſted, or unripe. 
_ INCONCU/RRING, Adj. not concurring. 
INCO/NDITE, Adj. | incenditzs, Lat.] ir- 
regular; rude ; unpoliſhed. ** Carol incon- 
44 dite rhimes.“ Philips. | 5 
INCONDPTIONAL, Adj. without re- 
ſtriction, limitation, or condition. | | 
 INCONGRUENCE, S. want of fitneſs o 
ſuitableneſs. | 
 INCONGRUTTY 


r 


8. [incorgruite, Fr.) 


unſuitalileneſs of one thing to another; in- 


conſiſtence; impropriety; abſurdity. | 
INCONGRUOUS, Adj. [incongru, Fr.) 
uvnſuitable; inconſiſtent; abſurd. | 
INCO'N GRUOUSLY, Adv. improperly ; 
mconfifiently ; abſurdly. | . 
INCO'NSCIONABLE, Adj. void of the 
ſenſe of good and evil; without any remorſe 
of conſcience... © | | 
INCO'NSFQUENT, Adj. without a juſt 


notice; inſignificant; of noi 


merit, worth, or 
portance. 


Lat.] without regarding the na 
quences of our actions; carele 


ligent, thoughtleſs, or careleſs 


thought; want of regard to th 
of our actions. 


thought; raſhneſs. 


or agreeing 
tible with. 


TENCY, S. ſuch an 


both cannot ſubſiſt t 


INC 


INCONSI'DERABLE, Ad; 


9: unwotthy of 
INCONSU'DERABLENESs, . v f 
5 0 


lignificancy ; want of im. 


INCONSIDERATE, Adj. lng, 
5 or conſe. 
INCONSUDERATELY, Adv 105 ; neg 


manner. 


„S. want of 
e Conſequences 


TION, 8. want o 


INCONSLSTING, Part. not 
with; n | 


INCONSI'DERATENESS 


INCONSIDERA 


ſuitable to, | 
ot conliſtent or e 
| INCONSVSTENCE, or INCONS'Ts. 
Oppoſition between | 
propoſitions, that one implies the 1 0 | 
the other ; ſuch contrariety of qualities that 
ogether; incongruity - | 
un ſteadineſs. 2 8 7 3 meongruity; 
INCONSI'STENT, Adj. not to be recen. 
ciled with. Inconſiſtent with juſtic-,” "ar 
So contrary, that one implies the denial or | 
deſtruction of the other, applied either io pro- 
politions or qualities. Abſurd, _ 
INCONSUSTENTLY, Adv. ab 
unreaſonably ; with ſelf- contradictio 
manner o 


Fr.] 
| toj0! 
| comp 


ſurdly ;| 
| { n; in a 
ppoſite or incompatible with any! 


thing elſme. 5 or all 
INCONSO'/LABLE, Adi. Fr.] not to be IN 
comforted, RS ag rs | of ma 


gether 
munit 
IN 
of diff; 
body | 
tapctli 
ſociati 
INC 
Not cor 
INC 
INC 
ing voi. 


IN CON SON AN cx, S. diſagreement vith 
itſelf; not agreeing in ſoun g. 
INCONSPT'CUOUS, Adj. not to be ſeen, 
6 Inconſpicuous bubbles.“ Boyle. Not worth 
notice. 8 ed a pw 
INCO'NSTANCY, S. [incorfance, Fr. ind 
conflantia, Lat.] unſteadineſs ; a diſpoſition 
of mind continually changing. 
INCO'NSTANT, Adj. | inconflans, Lat. 
not firm in reſolution ; not ſteady in affec 
tion; varying in diſpoſition, temper, of con 
duct; often changing. | N 


INCONSU'MABLE, Adj. not to 01 
waſted, 5 . Unite in 
INCONSU'MPTIBLE, Adj. [of ir, an * corpſe 


in uſe, 
INC. 
nicely f 
INCC 
mperfec 
INCC 
havin of 
IC 
fond the 
clio ; 
IMtrucic 
NO 
ok bein 3 
INC(/ 
Gree, ag 


conſe mptus, Lat.] not utterly to be deſtroye 
or waſted by fire, or other means. * Inc 
% ſumptible lights. Digby. | 

INCONTE'STABLE, Adj. I Fr.] not 
be diſputed ; admicting no debate. 

INCONTE'STABLY, Adv. in fo certa 
a manner as not to admit of doubt or diſputg 

INCONTI'GUOUS, Adj. not touching 
not near. = e | 
 INCO'NTINENCE, or INCO'NTINE 
CY, S. [ incontinentia, Lat.] not abſtaini 
from unlawful deſires; luſt. 

INCO'NTINENT, Adj. [ incontin 
Lat.] unchaſte, or not reſtraining un au 


concluſion; without a regular inference. 


«| 


deſires. Icq 


* 


with 


INC 


"delay; immediately. Incontinently 
ou | 


oCONTINENTLY, Adv. unchaſtely; 


id.“ Arbuth. | 
ROVER TIBLE, Adj. ſo plain 
IN "in as to admit no diſpute, ; 
or CONTROVER TIBLY, Adv. in a 
- er ſo plain or evident as to admit no diſ- 
ma | | 


Pt ANVENIENCE, or IN CONVENI- 

ico Mes or unſuitableneſs. The 
me bene; not the unlawfulneſs of popiſh 
ee bo Hooker. Any thing which cauſes 

Welt or proves an hindrance or obſtacle, 
w ONVENIENT, Adj. [F.] difadvan- 
de, unfit ; unſeaſonable. 5 | 

INCONVENIEN TLY, Adv. in a man- 
ner not fit and ſuitable ; unſcaſonably. 


INCONVE'R SIBLE, Adj. reſerved ; not 


inclined to converſation 3 not affable. 


INCONVE'RTIBLE, Adj. not to be al- 


J 
110 VNCIBLE, Adj. not capable of 
bing coinced, or” Fareed _t0 afRE. 50 1s 
truth of a propolition, &c. . 


beng convinced. . 
INCORPORA/LITY, S. | incorporalite, 
Fr, | not conſiſting ot body or matter. | 
o INCORPORATE, V. A. | mcorporer, 
Fr.] to wingle different ing redients together; 


| to vin together inſeparably; to form into a 
| company, ſociety, or body politic; to unite 


or allociate. s 55 | I 

INCORPORATE, Adj. not conliſting 
o matter or body; immaterial. United to- 
gether by charter, applied to ſocieties or com- 
,, | 


body politic, or the uniting ſeveral perſons 
ether by charter, adoption, union, or aſ- 
location. 155 „ : 


wot conſiſting of matter or body; ſpiritual. 


lv INCO'RPSFE, V. A. to incorporate, or 


cel with the brave horſe.“ Shak, Not 
in ule, 8 

INCORRE'CT, Adj. not accurate or 
lch finiſhed ; imperfect ; faulty. 
INCORRECTLY, Adv. in a faulty or 
imperfeſt manner. op 

INURRECTNESS, S. the quality of 


bring faults that are not amended. 


und the pow 
lion; erroneous 01 taulty beyond hope of 
ntruction or amendment. „ En, | 
INCORRIGIBLENESS, S. the quality 
df being obVinately bau. 
INCU'RRIGIBLY, Adv. bad to ſuch a 
KA, as to leave no hopes of amendment. 


INCORPORATION, s. I Fr. ] the union 
of different ingredients; the formation of a 


INCORPO'REA LLY, Adv. without body, 
INCORPORVETY, S. the quality of be- 
ing void of, or diſtinct from body or matter, | 


mne into one body. As he had been in- 


INOR'RIGIBLE, Adj. [Fr.] bad be- 
er of heing made better by cor- 


INC 
INCORRU'PT, or INCORRUPTTD 
Adj. tree from any foulneſs or ſin ; of pure 


power of bribes, 5 
INCORRUPTIBILITY, S. the quality 
of not heing liable to decay or corruption. 


of decay or corruption. 

INCORR OPTION, S. [Fr. ] a ſtate free 
from corruption or decay; a ſtate of integrity 
beyond the temptation of bribes. 
INCORRU'/PTNESS, S. inviolable puri- 
ty; unſhaken integrity; unalterable honeſty; 


freedom from decay, degeneration or cor- 
ruption. 


craſſus, Lat.] to make thick, applied to li- 
quors. 3 


INCRASSA'TION, S. the act of makin 


to fluids. 5 | | 
- INCRA'SSATIVE, Adj. having the power 


* 


to receive addition. „ N | 
INCRE ASE, S. the ſtate of growing 
added to the original ſtock; gain; produce. 


number or bulk of things. | 
INCRE'ATED, Adj. not created. 


ſurpaſſing belief; not worthy of belief. 


quality of not believing, notwithſtanding ſuf- 


8 . lil ficient proofs to demand aſſent. 
IXCORPO'REAL, Adj. [incorperalis, Lat.] 


' INCREDULOUS. Adj. [incredulus, Lat.] 


ficient to demand aſſent, 
IN CRE“ ULOUSNESS, S. See Incredulity. 
IN CREMENT, S. | incrementum, Lat.] the 


act of growing greater; the cauſe of growth; 
produce. 5 | 


Io INCRU'ST, or INCRU'STATE, V. A. 
[incruſto, Lat.] to cover over with a hard ſub- 


tional coat of marble, &c. | 
INCRU'STATED, Adj. See Incrufied. 
INCRUSTA'TION, S. [Fr.] the act of 
covering a wall, or columns, with a lining or 
coating of marble, pottery, or ſtucco work. 
INCRUSTED, Part. in Architecture, ap- 
plied to walls or columns covered with ſeve- 
ral pieces or ſlips of ſome precious marble or 


ſtone. 
| To 


and honeſt manners; of integrity above the 


INCORRU'PTIBLE, Adj (Fr. lometimes 
accented on the ſecond ſyllable] not capable 


To INCRA'SSATE, v. A. [of in, and 


thick; the ſtate of growing thick, Goth ; 


or quality of making thick, applicd to fluids, 
io INCREASE, V.N. ( increſco, Lat.] 
to grow more in number, or greater in bulk; 


more, applied to number; or of growing 
| greater, applied to bulk ; any thing which is 
INCREASER, S. that which adds to the 
INCREDIBILITY, S. [ incredibilite, Fr.] 
the quality of ſurpaſſing, or not being worthy 
tof belief... 5 e | 
INCREDIBLE, Adj. [incredibilis, Lat.] 


_ INCREDU'LITY, S. [incredulite, Fr.] the 


not believing, notwithſtanding arguments ſuf- 


 INCREPA/TION, S. [increpario, Lat.] 
the act of chiding for a fault. Reprehen- 
&« fon and increpations. Hamm. Not in 


ſtance or eruſt; to cover over with an addi- 
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preſling the breath. 


and inceſlant repetitions. 
dy te equent admonitions 
fault W. ab tree from guilt. Bc 


from guut. 5 


act of lying upon ſometh g; the ſtate of 
| keepii:'o, or being reſident on, a benefice. 


reltivg, or lying upon; impoſed or requucd 


| Law, one who is in preſent polkflion of an 


Bed 4 Dryd. 


impoſſible of being cured, 


INS... 
To IN CCBATE, v. N. fincubarrs, of 
incubo, Lat.] to ſit upon eggs. 
INCUBA'TION, S. Lic tie, Lat.] the 
actot fitting upon eggs to hatch them. 


| LN'CUBUS, S. [Lat. ircube, Fr.] in Phy- 
fic, a diſorder, called the night-mare, in 


which the patient cannot ſtir bimſeltf, but 
with the utmolt difficulty; 15 ſeized with a 
numbneſs, ſenſe of weight, with a dread of 
ſutfocation of bein g ſqueezed to death, from 
fome body which ſeems to fell ſuc enly upon 
him. It conſiſts ot an inflation of the mem 

branes of the ſtomach, which hinders the 
motion of the diaphragm, lungs, pulſe, and 
motion, attended with a ſcnte of weiyht op- 


To INCULCATE, V. A. [ irculcatus, of 
irculco, Lat. j to impreſs on the mind by fre- 
quent admonitions , to entorce by conſtant 

INCULCA/TIG N, S. ie actof impreſſing 

IN C LFabLi, Adj. not to be found 

INCULPABLY, Adv. in a manner free 

INCU'LET, Adj [i hs, 1 Fr.) ] not cultivat- 
ed or tilled. . Foreſts huge cul. '? Thon:ſ. 

INCUIMBENCY, S. of incumlent] the 

INCL? MBENT, Adj. | incumbers, Lat * 


aS a amy, 
INCU'MBENT', S [incambens, Lat. ] in 


eceleſiaſtical benehice.. 


To INCU'MBER, V. A. [encombrer, Fr. j| 


to perplex, embarraſs, or hinder, by any im- 
pediment. ** Incumder'd with ſome new de 


To INCCUR, V. 4 [iacurro, Lat.] 1 to be 
come liable to puniſhment or blame. 
INCURABULITY, S. | incuratilite, Fr. ] 


INCU2ABLE, Adj. [Fr.] not to be re. 
moved or cured by any medicine. 


_ INCU'RABLENESS, S. the ſtate or qua- 


lity of not admitting any cure. 

INCURABLY, Adv. without 1emedy: 

IS CURIOUS, Adi. not conſidering: thing 
with attention cnough to diicover it latent 
beauties; having no deſire of ſeein gor know- 
ing any thing new o ſtrange. 

INCURSION, 
Lar.] a dangerous 4. or aſſault; an in- 
rode or invalfion of a country not amounting 
to à conque't, 

INCURVA'TION, 5. fincurvatis, of in- 
cnrve, Lat.] the act of bending or making 
crooked. An humble bowing of the body, 
applied to religious worſhip. Incurvaticn 
& and ſacrifice.” Stilling fleet. 

To INCURVATE, V. A. TORS of 


tout under an obligation by confer 


| thing unbecoming the perſon who commits 


coming the rauk or character ot a perſon. 


&« Our author.“ Locke. 


{ incurſos, of incurro, | 


IND 
TNCURVITY, 8. — 
edneſs, or the late of bene 
** The incurvity ofa dolphin.“ 
INDAGA'TION, S. a ſearcl 
diſcover ſomething unknown . 
tracing. K. md 
INDA GATOR, S. one who end 
to find out a thing by tracing it to N 

To INDA/RT, V. A. to dart in. , 
« deep will I indart mine eye.“ al. "i 
. hy rz V. A. to churge with a 
ebt; to put under an obligati 
ring a favour. PETTY ny 
INDEBTED, V.A. to charge a ich a debt; 


Lat J ei. 
endin 8 inward; 
Brown, 


linge a 
favour. 8 B 


INDE'BTED, Part. under obligation for Y 
ſome tavour reecived ; havin g rectived mone 
or goods for which a perſon is obliged to pay, | 
or give an equivalent. 

INDE'CENCY, S. [ indecence, Fr.] an 


it ; an action unbecoming an: or pood } 
Manners. | 
* INDECENT, Adj. [Fr.] unbcconi ing a 
perſon's rank and character. \ 
INDFECENTLY, Adv. in a manner un- 
becoming a perſon's rank or character. | 
iNDE-VDUOUS, Adj. in . not 
fallin g off or hedding. A 
INDECLUNABLE, Adj. | indeclnatill, ; 
Lat. | in Grammar. not nung any alte. 
rations in its laft ſyllable. bn. 
INCECO'ROUS, Adj. Linden, Lu. 
not becoming. = 


INDE. OR UM, S. [L at. lan action unbe IND 
4 relizjou 


$2 cot 


althorit 
888 limitation, 2 of] IND) 


INDEED, dv. really ; in truth; wich- 
out doubt 


ference 1 


INDEFA! 11G BLE, 4dj Lind ful os 


„Lat. not cxhauſted or wearied by continual 5 oh 

| INDE 
labour; labouring as if never tired e 
| INDEFA' T1IGABLY, Adv in buch a ND: 


manver as if never tired ty labour. 


Ft 
INDEFEASAPLE, or IN DEE SARL Junk 


Agi. not to be cur off, defzated, or macg = 
void, irrevocable. WE: | Wave, Ui 
INDEFECTIBULITY, S. [from ide INDE 
[rible; the quality of being ſubject to no decaſſ EVR 
or detect. {3x 


INDE FE/CTIBLE, Adj. {of ix, negative NDF: 
and deſetlus, Lat. not able to decay, detect ene 


er failure. tanry, 
INDEFINITE, Adj. lid faite, Lat II 

not determined, ſettled, limitèd or reſtrain tre in 

ed. In Grammar, not !: mited or reſtraind VDE. 


to any particul.r time, or circumſtar „ ns; | 
IND FINITELY, Adv. in an ungetek 17 


minate and looſe manner. SS DE 
IND®FINITUDE, S. a quantity or 1... 
ber not limited by our underttznding, b bk, wit 
finite. © | Mud ; 3 
INDELYBERATE, or, INDELIBI W the ho 


incurtc, Lat) to bend or make crooked, 


Ml Cut « 


m 
RAPED, 40 [ndaer, kr 


IND 


not done With, or after due, conſide- 


Trated ) 


gt DELIBERATEN E58, S. without con- 
1 raſhneſs; ſuddennels. np: 
\DE/LIBLE, Adj. indelitle, Fr. indeli- 
oat) not to be Fac. d or blotted out; 
25 annulled or abrogated. | 

LICACY, S. wantot delicacy z want 
igorous obſcrvance of de- 


pot to be 

INDE 
of elegance, OF à K 
(£CY: 


SELIC+ TE, Adj. wanting decency. 
DM" FICTION, ſccurity againſt 
. penalty; 16:1 burſement or repay- 
lots or penalty 3 ; 
ku , S. [indemnite, Fr.] ſecuri- 
| or an exemption from puriſhment, | 
1175 INVENT), V. A. of in and dens, 
1;t io form any thing in inequalities, like a 
pul '#iceth 5 to cut in and out like waves. 
Katerly, to contract, or bargain. 
INDENT, S. an incquality ; a dent of a 
mig ſurface like that of an indenture. 
6 Trent ſhall not wind with ſuch a deep in- 
— 7 a 
NDENTATION, S. an indenture or 
, ey 
We TRE, S. a covenant, ſo called 
eule the counterparts are indented or cut in 
nd out, or in a waving manner over each 


any 49's OT 


ö rrENDENCE, or INDEPENDEN- 
A, 8. [independance, Fr.] freedom 3 a ſtate 
hich a perſon or thing is not controlled 
bj, or any ways in the power of, another. 


e. chow affairs, holds that every congregation 
8 f $2 complete church, ſubject to no ſuperior 
2 authority. MY „ 
of] MIPENDENTLY, Adv. without re- 


frence to, or connexion with, other things. 
INDESERT, S. want of merit. 
INDESTRUCTIBLE, Adj. impoſſible to 
„„ | 
INDETERMINATE, Adj. | indetermine, 
Fr.|unfixed ; not reſtrained or limited to any 
paticalar time, circumſtance, or meaning. 
INETERMINATELY, Adv. in a looſe, 
ue, uncertain, or unſettled manner. 
NETERMINED, Adj. not fixed or 
Ritcnedto any particular time, circumſtance, ! 
King Ds | | 
INDETERMINA/TION, S. want of re- 
Plton or determination; a ſtate of uncer- 
lunty, . 8 | 
INDEVO'TION, S. Fr. 
K 262] in religious worſhip. PE ED 
DEVOUT, Adj. [indewot, Fr.] not re- 
uus; not zealous in the performance of 
Kipous duties. f | 
INDEX, S. 
Mt; the table 


[ Lat ] a diſcoverer or pointer 

containing the contents of a 
uk, vith the pages where they may be 
md; alittle ſtile, or hand, which points 
b te hour on the globe, or aclock; a 


] want of ardour, | 


Cut out or painted on a polt to direct 


— — — 2 — — — 


IND 
travellers the way to any place. Tn Grammar 
and Printing, the figure of a hand with the 
finger pointing. uſed to denote {ome remark- 
able paſſage in an anthor, In Arithmetic, a 
figure which, ſhews the number of places of 


an abſolute number of a Jogarithm, and of 


what. nature it is. 
finger. | 

INDEXTERITY, S. want of reading 
or handineſs in performing a thing. | 

INDIA beyond the Ganges, lies between 
the equator and lat. 3- deg. N. and between 
long. 92 and 1ob deg. E. It is bounded by 
Thibet and Boutan on the N. by China, Ton- 
quin, and Chochin-China, on the E. by the 


In Anatomy, the fore- 


Indian occan on the S. and by the Hither In- 


dia, the bay of Bengal, and ſtreights of Ma- 
lacca, on to W. Its extent from N. to S. 
is about 2026 miles; but its breadth is va- 
rious. . | ; N 

INDIAN, Adj. [from Iadia] belonging 
to India, Uſed ſubſtantively for a perſon 
born in the Indies. T 8 

INDIA PROPER, or the EAS T-IN- 
DIES, was anciently bounded by the coun- 
try of the Sinæ on the W. and S. by the 
Montes Emodi on the N. and by the Montes 
Damaſii and the Meander on the E. It had 
alſo the river Indus on the W and the In- 


din ſea on the S. into which it runs out by 


two peninſulas. Its preſent boundaries are 
Uſbeck Tartary and Tarbet on the N. another 
Thibet, the kingdoms of Aſem, Ava, and Pe- 


gu, on the E. the bay of Bengal and the In- 
INEPENDENT, S. a perſon who in 


dian ocean on the S. and the {ame ocean and 
Perſia on the W being about 2043 miles long 
from N. to S. and 1412 bioad from E. to W. 
but the ſouthern part of the peninſula is not 
312 in breadth. All the countries within this 


extent are ſubject to the Great Mogul, and 
[ie berween lat, 7 and 40 deg. N. and he. 


tween Jorg. 66 and g5 deg. E. It is often 

called Indoſtan, from the river Indus on its 
weſtern limits; alſo Mogulſtan, from the 
imperial family which now poſleſſes the 


throne, and deſcended from 71 amerlane, a 


Mogul Tartar. The Emperor Aureng-zeebe 
conquered Golconda, Viſiapour, and all the 
ſouthera kingdoms of India, in the year 
168 5. VV | 
> IN'DICANT, Adj. [indicans, Lat. of in- 
dico, Lat.] to ſhew, diſcover, or point out. 
In Phyſic, to point out a remedy. TE 
INDICA'T ION, S. [Fr. indicatio, Lat.] 
a mark, token, ſign, or {ſymptom of ſome- 
thing which is hidden, or not plain of itſelt; 
a diſcovery, or information of ſomething 
that was not know. In Medicine, a ſymp- 
tom diſcovering or directing what is to be 
done to cure a diſtemper. | 
INDIVCATIVE, Adj. [indicativus, Lat.] 
ſhewing, diſcovering, or pointing out, In 
Grammar, the firſt mood of a verb, wherein 
it expreſſes affirmation, cenial, doubting, or 
declaring. The English 4.cicative is formed 
| „ - in 


IND 
in moſt of its tenſes after the manner of the 
Saxons. . 

INDVCATITVELY, Adv. in ſuch a man- 
ner as {hews, declares, diſcovers, or betokens. 

IND'ICO, S. a blue ſtone brought from 
India, uſed in dying, painting, &c, 

To IN D'ICT, V. A. [pronounced indite]| 
to charge a perſon with a crime, by a writ- 
ten accuſation, before a judge. 

INDVCTMENT, S. a bill, or an accuſa- 
tion for an offence, exhibited unto jurors; a 
bill, or declaration, made in form of law for 
the benefit of the commonwealth. 

INDI'CTION, S. [Fr.] a declaration or 
proclamation. In Chronology, a eycle or re- 
volution of fifteen years, which, when ex- 
pired, begins anew. It was begun in the 
year 313, ia commemoration of the great 
victory gained by the emperor Conſtantine 
over Mezentius. 

INDVFFERENCE, or INDFFFEREN- 
CY, [ indifference, Fr. indifferentia, Lat. | free- 
dom trom bias or influence ; impartiality, or 
freedom from prejudice 3 want of affection ; 

unconcerneaneſs. | | | 

INDIV/FFERENT), Adj. [Fr.] not deter- 
mined to either ſide; unconcerned, or regard- 
leſs ; not having ſuch a difference as to oblige 
us to determine on either fide ; neither 
commanded nor forbidden; neither good 
nor bad; paſſable; tolerable, ** Very indiffe- 
e rert paper.” Addiſ. In this ſenſe it is 


ſometimes uſed adverbially, as, I am my-| 


cc ſelf indifferent honeſt." S-ak. „ 
INDCFFERENTLV, Adv. without di- 
ſtinction, or inclining more to one than an- 
other; without wiſh, averſion, or emotion. 
« ' look on death ind;fferently.”” Shak, Not 
well; tolerably ; paſſably. | LS 
IN 'DIGENCE, IN'DIGENCY, S. [in- 
digence, Fr. irdigentia, Lat.] want of the 
comforts of life; poverty. 

IN DIGENOUS, Adj. indigene, 
Ligera, Lat.] native; © 
born in a country. | | FEAR. | 
IN DIGENT, Adj. Fr. indigens, Lat.] in 
want of the comforts of life, or of money to 
procure them; void; empty; wanti 
digent of moiſture.” Bacon. 

INDIGE ST, or INDIGE/STED, Adj. 
 Findigefie, Fr. indigeſtus, Lat.] not ſeparated 
or divided into regular parts; not diſpoſed in 
any order; not formed or brought to matu- 
rity. ** That indigeſt project.. Shak, Not 
well conſidered or methodized. Not concoct- 
ed or altered fo as to be fit for nouriſhment, 
applied to food. 35 | 

INDIGE'/STIBLE, Adj. not to be altered 
in the ſtomach, or made fit for nouriſhment, 
applied to food. Not to be methodized, re- 
duced to order, er added to the improvements 
of the mind, applied to ideas or ſentiments. - 

INDIGE/STION, S. a diforder in the ſto- 
mach, whereby it is rendered incapable of al- 


| Fr. in- 
riginally produced or 


ng. In- 


tering the food it con 
fit for nouriſhment. 


| 


IND 


ner a8 


tains, ſo as to make 5 
not o 


INDUGN, Adj. ſprono 25 | 01 
indigne, Fr.] not — 5 8 3 from Tab 
ing indipnity or diſgrace. All 83 bring or mak 
„ baſe adverſities.” Sha. Obſ, Nog 7 ſipht d 

INDVGNANT, Adj. Tindis wn [ND 
| 1 N a a 
inflamed at once with anger an 4 Lat. . 

INDIGNA'TION, S. [Fr. of idee, kn: 
Lat.] anger joined with contempt ons V 
1ence, diſdain, and averſion, BOY i to ck: 

 INDVGNITY, 8. [ indignite, Fr. inden dne 
tas, Lat.] a reproachful or diſgraceful gion IND 
wherein the rank or character of a i f ented, 
diſregarded, and receives a ver RI 8 cond 

INDIGO, S. See Indico, "FN pute or 

INDIRE'CT, Adj. [Fr. indire@us, I. IND 
not ſtrait, or in a right line, Feast being f 
round about, or not coming immediately . 1 
the point; not fair, honeſt, or open. J cient 
5 rect dealing. Tilloſ, = _ [7 

INDIRE'CTION, S. a round about mai . 
ner of coming to a point; diſhoneſt praf IND 
tice ; a feeret or oblique artifice or intent ing 
to deceiye. . ? 141% 
INDIRECTLV, Adv. without coming be bro! 
once to the point in hand; in an artful, H bude 
que or round about manner; unfairly , n( IND 
in an honeſt manner ; not rightly, , Fr. th. 

INDIRE'CTNESS, S. obliqueneſs ; t cba 
quality of not being in a ſtrait-line ; unfai IND 
neſs. | 5 5 lo, Lat 

INDISCE'RNIBLE, Adj. not to be p ng. 
| ceived by the eye, or mind, Win 

INDISCERNIBLV, Adv. in a mann 
ee, oP IND 

INDISCERPTIBLE, Adj, not capable int 
having its parts ſeparated from each other. IND 

INDISCERPTIBILITY, s. the quali g 

of not being capable of having its parts ſei . NU 
rated, or of being deſtroyed by diſſolution. bt! 
 INDISCO'VERY, S. the ſtate of not Het; 
ing knawn or diſcovered. The indiſcoot IND 
« of its head.” Brown. Not in uſe. WWW"; 
 INDISCREET, Adj. [indiſcret, Fr.] ii e 
dicious; imprudent; raſh ; inconſiderate. IND 
INDISCKEETLY, Adv. without mee p. 
ing a proper choice; without judgement Wi 
conſideration ; raſhly. | wa 

INDISCRE/TION, S. Fr.] weaknels | IND 

conduct; imprudence ; inconſideration, r 
want of judgement. 19 55 n 
' INDISCRYMINATE, Adj. [indiſcrinifll, 
tus, Lat.] not carrying any mark of dil . 
rence; without making any difference or d Ft 
tinction. . | wv} 
INDISCRUMINATLY, Adv. withoutd _ 
ference or diſtinction. 5 4 | 
IN DISPE/NSABLE, Adj. Fr.] not to i 
forborn, or excuſed ; neceſſar . Mm D 
INDISPE/NSABLENESS, S. the ſtate Kindly 
a thing which cannot be excuſed, omitted, - 


avg, | 


t ſat; 


forborn ; neceſſity. 
 INDISPENSABLY, Adv, in ſuch a m 


= ;.:; d applicd to health. 
dak ESS, S. a ſtate of unfit- 
i * or want of inclination ; a {tate of health 
ved by a light diſorder. ee 
NDISPOSI TION, S. . Fr.] a tendency 
v ficknels, or a ſlight diſorder want of in- 
nation; averſion or dillike. : 
INDISPU!T ABLE, Adj. T ſometimes ac- 
ented, together with its derivatives, on the 
ſecond ſyllable] ſo evident as to admit no diſ- 
ite or controverſy. 


beg ſo evident as not to admit of diſpute. 

INDISPU/TABLY, Adv. in a manner ſo 
ident as not to admit of diſpute; without 
oppoſition. *©* Indiſputably granted to ſo ma- 
6 ny. Horbel. 


hing its parts ſeparated from each other. 
«[&ſacable in water.“ Nezoton. Not to 
te broken ; binding for ever, applied to 
hands or contracts. . | 
INDISSOLUBULITY, S. [indiſſalubilite, 
fr. the ſtate of the particles of a body which 
here ſo cloſely as not to be ſeparated. 
INDISSOLUBLE, Adj. | Fr. indiſſolubi- 


tenng; binding; obliging ; firm; ttable ; 


i (ble ſtate. Thomſon. ; 


filling a ſeparation of its parts. 


ling a ſeparation 3 never ceaſing to oblige. 


ſled ; not diſcerning exactly. 


lings; confuſion, or uncertainty. 


\t mal” be perceived plainly, 985 
INDISTYNCTNESS, S. confuſion; un 
genanty ; obſcurity. = 3 | 


wc calmneſs ; freedom from any violen 
Patons ; great tranquility, | 


le; not to be divided. 
choice of individuals.” Bacon. 


und exiſtence, 55 


ividually the very ſame.” Hoster. 


INDISPUTTABLENESS, S. the ſtate of | 


INDISSO'LVABLE, Adi. not capable of 


u Lat.] not to be ſeparated; ſtrongly co- 


INDSTFNCTLY, Adv. confuſedly; not | 


INIVIDUALLY, Adv. without any 


19 INDIVEDUATE, v. A. {from indi- moe” 
* Lat.] to diſtinguiſh from others of evident and certain, as to admit no doubt. 


IND 


municate to ſeveral in a diſtin& or ſeparate 
manner. “ Lite is individaate1 iato infinite 
*© numbers.” Moore. 15 
INDIVIDU!ATION, S. that which makes 
any thing the ſame as it was before. 5 
INDIVIDUTTY, S. the ſtate of being an 
individual ; the ſtate of being what one was 
before; identity. | 85 
INDIVINITY, S. want of godhead or 
divine perfection. | 
INDIVISIBTLIT V, or INDIVI'SIBLE.- 
NE5S, S. [from indiviſible] the ſtate which 
can admit of no more diviſion. hg 
INDIVISIBLE, Adj. [Fr.] not to be 
broken into more parts; not to be ſeparated 
into ſmaller parts; ſingle. | | 
INDIVLSIBLES, S. in Geometry, thoſe 


[indefinitely ſmall elements or particles into 


which bodies may be ultimately reſolved. 
_ INDO'CIBLE, Adj. not to be taught; 
not capable of rece'vins inſtruction. | 


Lat.] not receiving any benefit from, or re- 
garding, inſtruction. 5 
_ INDOCTLITY, S. [ Iadocilite, Fr.] the 
quality of diſregarding or refuſing inſtruc- 
on. ED 5 
To IN DOC TRINATE, V. A. [erdoc- 
triner, old Fr.] to inſtruct ; or teach, © In 
e indeArinating his young unexperienced fa- 
% vourite.“ Clarend. | 8 | 
INDOCTRINA'TION, S. the act of 
teaching, or forming a perſon's principles by 


not ſubject to change or alteration. ** Indiſ- inſtruction. 


| IN'/DOLENCE, or IN DOLEx CV, S. 


INDISSOLUBLENESS, S. the quality of [ indolentia, Lat.] freedom from pain or un- 


eaſineſs; lazineſs; or a ſtate wherein a per- 


INDISSOLUBLY, Adv. in a manner re- ſon continues inactive without any regard or 


attention to any thing he ſees around him, 


'INDBTINCT, Adj. not marked or dif- T he firſt ſenſe is obſolete, _ oy 1 
{rent ſo as to be ſeparated or diſcerned; con- IN DOLENT, Adj. inactive or lazy; 


without any regard to what paſſes around 


INDISTYNCTION, S. want of diſtin- one. . 95 
paſting or perceiving the difference between! IN P OLENTLI, Adv. inaQtively, and 


without regard to any thing around one. 
To IN DOW, V. A. [of ir and douer, 


See Endes. | 


INDISTU'RBANCE, 8. [ia and diftur-| INDRAUGHT, S. pronounced j»drafft} 


t|an opening in the land into which the ſea 
flows. No indraughts, bays, gulphs.” Ra- 


INDIVVDUAL, Agj. individual, Fr.] eig. An inlet or paſſage inwards. 
qarate from others of the ſame ſpecies ; 


Fo INDRENCH, V. A. to ſoak; to 
drown, * My hopes lie drown'd—thcy lie 


INDIVIDUAL, S. a fingle perſon, The indrench'd.”* Shak. DE 
| INDU/BIOUS, Adj. [iz and dubious] with- 
INDIVIDUA'LITY, S. ſeparate or di- out doubting or ſuſpecting; certain; poſitive. 


« An indudious confidence.“ Harvey. 


to admit no doubt or ſuſpicion of its truth. 
INDUBITABLVY, Adv. in a manner fo 


Flame {hoping © YN } 
Hate ſpecies; to make lingle ; to com- 


1 IN 


INDO'CIL, Adj. | indecile, Fr. indocilis, 


Fr.] to give a portion to. Figuratively, to 
- ;enrich with gifts, either of fortune or nature. 


apes  INDU'BITABLE, Adj. [endubitable, Fe 
Winton or difference ; numerically, “ In- indubitabilis, Lat ] fo certain or evident, as 
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. as Johnſon obſerves, it is ſometimes, even 


IND 
INDU'BITATE, Adj. [ indubitatus, Lat.] 
nydoubted ; unqueſtioned. | 
To INDU/CE, V. A. | induire, Fr. induco, 
Lat.] to perſuade ; to prevail on. Jo offer 
by way of induction, or by way of conſe- 
quence drawn from ſeveral particulars, ap- 


dy argument; to produce as an argument or 
inſtauce. To exprobate their ſtupidity, he 
*© exduccth the providence of ſtorks.” Bron. 
To bring into view; to introduce. In- 
& ducing his perſonages. Pope. | | 
 INDUCEMENT, S. a motive which al- 
lures or perſuades to any thing, 

To INDU'CT, V. A. | inductus, of induco, 
Lat.] to bring in or introguce. ** Ceremo- 
< nies inducted by the Venetians.” Sandys. 
This ſenſe is obſolete :—To put into actual 
poſſeſſion of a benefice. 3 

INDV CTION, S. [ Fr. ind«&io, Lat.] in 
its primary ſenſe, introduction, or entrance; 
now obſolete. 
a general propoſition from ſeveral particular 
oes; a conſequence drawn from ſeveral pro- 
poſitions. In Law, the act of giving poſſeſ- 
lion of a benefice to an incumbent, 


ing or perſuaſive ; 
cluding. _ | „ 
To INDVUV'E, V. A. [ induo, Lat.] to in- 
veſt : to communicate er give a quality to; 


capable of inferring or in- 


by good writers, confounded with endozo, or 
indo. ; V5 DE 
To INDU'LGE, V. A. [indulgeo, Lat.] 
to gratify or grant the deſi es of another as a 
favour; to favour or foſter; to give indul- 
gence. e | 
INDU!'LGENCE, or INDU'LGENCY, S. 
[indulgence, Fr] compliance with, or grant- 
ing the deſires and requeſts of others through 
fondneſs; torbearance, or connivance at 
faults; a favour granted, In the Romiſh 
church, the remiſſion of puniſhment due to 
a fin, granted oy the church, and ſuppoſed 
to fave the hnner from purgatory. 


INDULGENT, Adj. | indulgens, Lat.] 


kind; gentle; complying wich the requeſts, 
or gratifying the deires of another, through 
| fondneſs ; mild, or favonrable, | 
 INDU/LGENTLY, Adv. with kind com- 
pliance, and fond gratification ; without ſe- 
verity or cenſure, _ | 
INDU'LT, or INDU!'LTO, S [Ital. and 
Fr. ]. a ſpecial favour or privilege granted ei- 
ther to a community, or private perſon, by 
the pope's bull, by which they are licenſed to 
do or obtain ſomething contrary to the com- 
mon laws. In Commerce an impoſt laid by 
the king of Spain on goods imported by the 
galleons. „ i 1 
To INDURATE, V. N. ¶ induratus, of in- 
dir, Lat.] to grow hard. Actively, to make 
hard. | | | e 


IN DURA TITION, 1 
hard; the act of making hard; Wr, 


heart. 


of indiſtrius, Lat.] active 
; manual labour, buſineſs, or ſtud 
plied to reaſoning. To inculcate or enforce |' 
and intenſe application of mind or exerciſg 
of body; with great care, diligence i 
duity, ** Induftriouſly attem 


ard, 
mind, 


Lat. ] to make a perſon drunk with (trons li 
quors. Figuratively, ; 
grandeur, or ſucceſs. 


quality of being beyond the power of tar 
guage. | | 
In Logic, the act of inferring | 
Lat.] not to be ſpoken, 


in ſo high a degrec, 
words. 

INDU'CTIVE, Adj. contributing, lead- | 
which can produce no effect. 


ſufficient to produce its proper effect; we; 
without power, or operating in vain, 


to procure its proper effect. 


INE 


\ 


S. the ſtate of 


eneſs off 
INDU'STRIOUS, Adj, ( induftricyx Fr 
and conſtant is 


INDU'STRIOUSLY, Adv. with cond 


INDU/STKY, 8. 
dilligence ; conſtant a lication of 

* . t | 

or exerciſe of the body. 9 

To INEGRIATE v. A. [ inebrictus 

to intoxicate with praiſe 


INE'BRIATION, S. drunkennef;, 
INEFFABILITY, 8. {of ing! 


INE'FFABLE, Adj. [Fr. of f 
| | uttered, or expreſſ . 
IN FFABLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner, 4 


as not to be expreſſed 
INEFFE/CTIVE, Adj. Ligen t 
INEF FECTUAL, Adj. not to have poi 


INEFFE/CTUALLY, Adv. to no purpd i 
without effect. 5 
INEFFE/ CTUALNESS, S. want of poy 


INEFFI'CACTOUS, Adj. [ineffcace, | 
in:ficax, Lat.] unable to produce any efſed 
weak; feeble ; acting to no purpoſe, 
INE FFICACX, S. want of powertop 
duce an effect; the quality of operating 
vain, or to no purpoſe. 
IN ELEGANCE, or IN ELEG ANC 
[from inelegant] meanneſs; want of addre 
INH/LEGANT, Adj. ({inelegans, 
not nice; mean; defpicable. | 
INE LOQUENT, Adj. not ſpeaking 
eaſe, volubility, or the flowers of rhete 
not perſuaſive. 1 
INE PT, Adj. [ ineptus, Lat.] unfit 
unſuitable to any end or purpoſe ; uſe 
trifling ; fooliſh 
INE'PTLY, Adv. in a 
unſuitably or fooliſhly. 
INE PTITUDE, S. [from ineptus, 
unfitneſs; or unſuitableneſs to any pu 
.or end. . | | 
INEQUA'LITY, S. [inegalite, Fr.] 
difference between two or more things 
pared together; diſproportion to any 4 
ſtate, or purpoſe; difference of rank or ſt 
 INERRABI'LITY, S. [from 1. 
the quality of not being fubject to errony 
INE RR ABLE, Adj. not ſubject t0 


VSI 


l Mat 
fa e 
INEXE 
bot to b 


trifling man 


or miſtake, - 


INE 
ERR ABLENESS, S. the quality of not 


den liable to err. 0 ſſi il; 
6 KR ABLY, Adv. without po ability 


0 bt. v, Adv. without error, miſ- 
ger, Adj ſiners, Lat] dull; motion- 


Wiegrl v, Adv. ſluggiſhly z or dully. 
DN STIMABLE, Adv. { inefimetle, Fr. 
able as not to be rated; exceeding all 
Fry 1TABI LITY, S. the quality of not 
mY poſſible to be avoided. * 
WEUITABLE, Adj. [Fr. inevitabilis, 
ja,| not to be eſcaped or avoided. 5 
NEXCUSABLENE>S, S enormity of 
ane beyond forgiveneſs or palliation. 
WEXCU'SABLE, Adj. [Fr. inexcufabilis, 
n] not to be excuſed, or not paliatable by 
el „ | 


ut he cyaporated, or conſumed in vapours, 
NPXHAUSTED, Adj. not emptied ; 


bent. . : ER 
eas TIBLk, Adj. not to be emp- 
wordrawn all out; not to beentirely ſpent. | 


XLS TEN T, Adj. not having being; 
wt to be found in nature. | 


NEXISTENCE, S. want of being, or 


tence. . | 
"WEXORABLE, Adj. Fr. from inexora- 
k Lat.] not to be moved by entreaty. 
MEN PEDIENCE, or INEXPE/DIEN- 
(1,5, want of fitneſs or propriety; unſuita- 
ines to time, place, or circumſtance. 
NEXPE'DIENT, Adj. improper, unne- 
fry, or not productive or any «dvantage. 
NEXPE'RIENCE, S. [Fr. want of ex 
ace; without ſufficient knowledge. 
NEXPE'RIENCED, Adj. from inexpe- 
me] not having perſonally tried, or had 
NEXPERT, Adj [inexpertus, Lat] un- 
Wh) for want of cuſtom or uſe. | 
NEXPIABLE, Adj. Fr.inexpiatilis, Lat.) 
un be atoned or made amends for; not 
Mepacitied or reconciled by atonement. 
NXPIABLY, Adv. to a degree beyond 


MEXPLEABLY, Adv. infatiably ; in | 


Ka manner as not to be ſatisfied. ** Inex- 
jab coretous.“ Sandys. | | | 
NESFLICABLE, Adj. [Fr.] ſo difficult 
En taplandd. ot TT 
MXPLICABLY, Adv. in a manner not 
ſenede planer. + 
WNPRESSIBLE, Adj. not to be told, 
" or conveyed by words. 55 
NEXPRE!SSIBLY, Adv. in a manner not 
tered or conveyed by words. 
WEXPU GNABLE. Adj. Er. inexpugna- 
* dot to be taken by aſſault; not to 
Weed. An incapig nable appetite,” Ray. 


c LABLE, Adj. that which can- | 


F 


IN F 


| INEXTIYNGUISHABLE, Adj. not to be 


quenched, applied to fire. Not to be ſatisfied 


applied to deſires. ö 


INEXTRICABLE. Adj. fey inextricabi- 
lis, Lat.] not to be diſintangled; not to be 
explained or cleared from obſcurity. 


to be explained; not to be diſintangled. 

To INE XE, V. N. [of in and eye] to in- 
oculate, by inſerting the bud of one tree into 
the ſtock of another. | 

_INFA'/LLIBILITY, or INFA/LLIBLE- 
NESS, S [infa!libi/ite, Fr.] the quality of not 


| being ſubject to be deceived or miſtaken. 
INFA'LLIBLE, Adj. Fr.] incapable of 


being miſtaken or deceived, Certain, or never 
failing, applied to medicine. 

INFA'LLIBLY, Adv. without danger of 
deceit, or poſſibility of being miſtaken ; cer- 
tainly. ; N 25 

To INFAME, V. A. [infamer, Fr. infams, 
Lat.] to defame; to cenſure publickly for the 
commiſſion of a crime. PFs | 

IN'FAMOUS, Adj. | infame, infamant, Fr. 


with guilt ; of a bad character. 
IN'FAMOUSLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner 

as to be known to be guilty of a crime or miſ- 

demeanor ; ſhamefully ; ſcandalouſly. 


part of life, extended by naturaliſts to ſeven 
years, but by lawyers to twenty-one. Fi- 
guratively, the beginning or fi:{t riſe of any 
thing | b 


tain manors, to judge any thief taken within 


| their fee. 


IN'FANT, S. Fr. infans, Lat ] by Natu- 


year, but by Lawyers ſo called till its one aud 
twentieth, | ine | 


or Portugal. 


of Spain or Portugal. 


v 


applied to that committed by Herod. 


longing to tlfe ſtate of an infant. 

foot ſoldiers of an army: 8 5 
INFARCTION, S. [in and farcio, Lat. to 

ſtuff] a ſtuffing. In Medicine, & conſtipation. 

To INFA'TUATE, V. A. [infatuasrys, 

of infatuo, Lat.] to make fooliſh ; to deprive 

of underſtandiny. ES | 5 


£ 


8. 1 . IN- 


IN'FAMOUSNESS, or IN FAM, S. [in- 

famie, Fr. infamia, Lat.] loſs of character by 

ſcrimes; diſgrace; diſcredit; reproach. * 
INFANCY, S. [infancia, Lat.] the firſt 


 INFA/NTICIDE, 8. [Fr. infanticidium, 
Lat.] the ſlaughter or maſſacre of intants, 


INEXTRICABLY, Adj. in a manner not 


= 


infamis, Lat.] notorious, or publickly branded 


INFA/NGTHEF, HINGF'ANTHEFT, - 
or INFA'NTHEFT, S. [of in fungen, Sax. 
to catch, and theof, Sax. a thiet | in Law, a 
privilege or liberty granted to lords of cer- 


{raliſts, a child from its birth to its ſeventh - 


INFANTA, S. [Span.] a title of honour 
given a princeſs of the royal blood in Spain 


INFA/NTE, S. Span. ] à ſon of the kings : 


_ INFANTILE, Adj. [ infanilis, Lat.] be- 
IN'FANTRY, S. [infanterie, Fr.] the 


U NF 


NFATUATTION. 8. the act of making 


fooliſh, or depriving of underſtanding. 
INFEASIBLE, Adj. not to be performed 
or practiſed. | | 
To INFECT, V. A. [ infe&er, Fr. infectus, 
of inficio, Lat.] to diſorder by ſome noxious 
ualities; to corrupt with bad inſinuations. 
INFECTION, S. [Fr. infe&io, Lat.] the 
communication of a diſcaſe by means of efflu- 
via or particles, which fly from diſtempered 
bodies, and mixing with. the juices of others, 
cauſe the ſame diſorders as the perſons had 
from whence they exhaled ; a plague. 
_ INFE/CTIOUS, Adj. cauſing diſtempers 
by ſome noxious quality or effluvia. 
INFE'CTIOUSLY, Adv.. operating by 
infection. | „ 
INFECTIOUSNESS, S. the quality of 
communicating diſtempers by noxious quali- 
ties, or unwholeſome effluvia 
| _ INFF/CTIVE, Adj. having the power of 
cuauſing diſtempers by noxious qualities or va- 
| pours. | | | 
INFECU!ND, A 
fruitful; barren. . 
 INFECUNDITY, s. barrenn 
of a power to produce its like. my 
INFELVCITY, S. [irfelicite, Fr. infelici- 
tas, Lat.] a ſtate deſtitute of all the comforts 
and pleaſures to render life agreeable ; un- 
hi rn mis + | 
To INFER, V. A. [inferer, Fr. infero, 
Lat.] in its primary ſenſe, to bring on. 
e VYomits infer ſome ſmall detriment.” Har- 
vey. In Logic, to draw in another propoſi- 
tion as true; by virtue of one already laid 
, dow} as Hue. . | 
_ © INFERENCE, S. [Fr.] in Logic, a con- 
cluſion drawn from preyious arguments or 
propoſitions. * 
NFERIBLE, Adj. deducible from pro- 
oſitions which went before. 
INFERIOR, Adj. lower in place, ſt 


1 


eſs; want 


ation, 


condition of life, value, or excellency ; ſub- | 


- ordinate. . * A thouſand inferior and particu- 
« lar propoſitions.” Watts. KEE | 
INFZRIOR, S. one i 
ſtation than another. „ 
INFERIO'RITY, S. [is feriorité, Fr.] 
a lower ſtate of dignity, worth, or excel- 
lence. 5 = 235 15 
INFE RN ATL, Adj. 
belonging to hell. Infernal ſtone, in Medicine, 
is a very powerful cauſtic prepared from an 
d ſolution of ſilver, or cryſtals of 


n a lower rank or 


ecvaporated ſo 
ſilver. | ; Te 
 INFFE/R TILE, Adj. Fr.] not producing 
or yielding any thing, unfruitful; barren. 
INFERTILITY, S. [irfertilite, Fr.] un 
fruitfulneſs; barrenneſs 3 want of power to 
T 
To INFEST, V. A. [infefter, Fr. in feſto, 
Lat.] to harraſs, e 8 15 
INFESTIVIT L. S. want of chearfulneis. 


infinitely divided. 


| neſs. Irreſolute, applied to the mind. 


Fr. infernus, Lat.] 


| 


HR 
1 INFEUDA'TION, 
at.] in Law, the act of putti 
to poſſeſſion of a fee or 3 
IN FIDEL, S. inſidelle, 
one who rejects or will 5 
truth of revelation, or the 
religion. 
INFIDE/LITY, S. fig. 
tas, Lat.] want of Faith 23 
dence 3 diſbelief of Chriſtianit 
violation of one's fidelity. 
between the two ſexes 
INFINITE, Adj, [ infinitus 
no bounds or limits, Perfect ; 
of no defect or addition, applied to the di vin, 
attributes. In finitely or very lar 8 Ne 
comrnon N 55 * WAI 
IN/FI ( 4 n 
5 ih Vs Adv. without J mite o 
IN'FINITENESS, S. the Guile .e | 
mitting no bonnds or limits. . 
INFINETE'SSIMAL, Adj. that which: 


INFINITE/SSIMAL, 
leſs than any aſſignable quality, called lik 
wiſe a fluxion. = 5 | 

INFFNITIVE, Adj. [infnirif Fr. nv. 
ous, Lat.] in 1 4 mY 
which denotes no preciſe time, nor deter. 
the number of perſons of which any thing | 
affirmed, but expreſſes things in a looſe ind 
finite manner. 1 | 

INFI'NITUDE, S.. any 
no bounds o 
ber, Þ 6 \ | 
INFUNITY, S. this word is taken in ty 
ſenſes intirely different, i. e. in a poſitive; 
a negative one. Poſitive infinity, is a. qui 
of being perfect in itſelf, or capable of 
ceiving no addition, and is properly appl 
to the divine attributes or eſſence. N 
infinity, is the quality of being boundlets, y 
limited, or endleſs. e 

INFIRM, Adj. [ infirme, Fr. infirmus, L 
deprived of natural ſtrengih by ape or 


S. ſin ang Fido 
8 a perſon i. 


Fr. inßde . 
e in Proyi. 


Specrator. 


Lat.] having 
ſo as to admit 


ns — pun . 


8. that which | 


11 ww qia5 wy 


JD thing which h 
r limits ; an inconceivable nu 


«© firm of purpoſe.” Shak. Not fit to 
port; not ſolid. On infirm ground.” Sa 
INFI!RMARY,'S. [tnfirmarie, Fr.] apl 
where lodging and board areprovided for 
and wounded perſons.  {} 
INFVRMITY, S. [infirmite, Fr.] ut 
neſs of ſex, age, temper, mind, or body. 
INFI'RMNESS, S. want of ſtrengthy 
plied to argument, underſtanding, or bod 
To INFIX, V. A. [infixus, from it 
Lat.] to drive or faſten in. 
To IN+ L!/AME, V. A. [inflanm, 
to kindle or ſet bodies on fire. Figuret 7 
to excite or-kindle deſire z to magnifj a 
| ſon's faults.” ** An enemy inflames his ci 
Addiſ. To provoke or irritate, applied t 
paſſions. In Medicine, to grow hot, q 
and painful by obſtructed matter. | 


| 


— and 6 —— 


| INF 
INFLA/MER, S. the thing or perſon that 


cables 2 painful ſ:nſation of heat in any part 


che body j one that promotes quarrels, or 
1 friends at varſance. 1 
NFLAMMABULITY, S, [from infam- 
nale the quality of catching hire. The qua- 
yok cauſing a painkul ſenſation of heat, ap 
1d to obſtructed matter in animal boJics, 
uality of excitin g the defires, or warm - 
aſſions, applied to the mind, 
A'MMABLE, Adj. caſy to be ſet on 
Fre; capable of exciting the paſſions ; or irri- 
nung che humours in an animal bod. 
INFLAMMABLENESS, S. thequality of 
ally catching fire; the quality of being eaſily 
excited or provoked. 3 N 
INFLAMMATION, S. [Fr. inflammatio, 
Lat.] the act of ſetting on flame; the ſtate of 
beng in lame. In Surgery, applied to that 
ation of heat ariſing from obſtructed blood 
ormatter which crouds in a greater quantity to 
any particular part, and gives it a greater co- 
Jour and heat than uſual. The act öf exciting 
any paſſion, delire, 6r fervour to the mind. 
INFLAMMATORY, Adj. having the 
ower of cauſirig an inflammation, applied to 
the fluids of the body. Having a tendenity to 
alienate the minds of ſubjects, or cauſe an in- 
nection in a ſtate. ON . 
Ts INFLA TE, V. A. [inflatus, Lat. ] to 
ſell with wind; to fill or puff up with breath. 
Figuratively, to ſwell or puff up with pride. 
INFLATION, S. the ſtate of being ſwel!- 
With «bd. IEEE | 
To INFLE'CT, V. A. [infe#o, Lat.] to 
bend from a ſtrait line. Refracted or in- 
fed,” Newt, To change or vary. In 
Grammar, to wy or alter the terminations 
ofa word; to decline | 
INFLE'CTION, S. the act of bending ; 
the aft of turning or changing the direction 
of motion. A modulation, or change from 
high to low, applied to the voice. The va- 
ration or change of the endings of a word, 


applied to Grammar, | pe 
 INFLECTIVE, Adj. having the power of 
bending, 5 | 


NESS, S. {inflexibilite,, Fr.] ſtiffneſs, or the 
qulity of reſiſting any attempt; a temper or 
aſolition of mind not to be altered by pray- 
en, entreaties, promiſes, or threatnings. 
INFLE/XIBLE, Adj. I Fr. inflexibilie, Lat.] 


changed or altered; not to be prevailed on. 
INFLEXIBLV, Adv. without any ceſſa- 
tion, or remiſſion; without being prevailed 
ca to change or alter. | ; 


on 33 a puniſhment, 8 
INFLICTER, S. he that puniſhes. 
INFLICTION, S. the act of uſing pu- 
uſbments; the puniſhment impoſed, 


IWFLEXIBULITY, or INFLE/XIBLE- 


dt to be dent or made crooked ; not to be 


Tee 


To INFLICF, v. A. [inflifus, from in- 


q 


L 


INF 


INFLTCTIVE, Adj. [Fr. ] executed ot 
impoſed on as a puniſhment, METS 
_INFLU'/ENCE, S. [from i uentia, Lat.] 
the power of celeſtial bodies or ſtars, operating 
on human minds and affairs any power which 
acts on the mind, and biaſſes or directs it. 
To INFLUENCT, V. A. to a@t upon ſo 
as to impel, direct or . 7 to operate on 
the mind, ſo as to bias or direct it to any par- 


ticulat end or action. 


 INFLUENT, Adj. [influens, Lat. ] exeri- 
ing influence or impulſive power. . 
IN FLUX, S. [influxus, Lat.] the act of 
flowing into any thing. Infuſion, applied to 
knowlcdge. | 2 5 
To IN FOL D, V. A. to wrap; to fur- 
round with the arms folded over each other; 
to embrace. | | 2 
To INFO'LIATE, V. A. [of in and o- 
lium, Lat.] to cover with leaves. Loi 
5 may his fruitful vine info/iare and claſp a- 
& bout him.“ Hebel. Seldom uſed, 8 
To INFORM, V. A. | informer, Fr. ins 
Foro. Lat.] to animate; to actuate with a 
ſoul or vital power; to inſtruct, to ſupply 
with new knowledge. In Law, to bring a 
charge or atcuſation againſt a perſon, uſed 
with againſt, and is generally applied to the 
diſcoveries made by an accomplice. Neuters 
y to give intelligence, or to d.ſcover a 
Crime, 7 5 . | : 
 INFO'RMAL, Adj. offering an accuſation; 
or the diſcovery of a crime. The poor infec; 
nal women.“ Shak, Not in uſe. 
INFO'RMANT, S. Fr.] one who diſcos 
vers or gives intelligence of a crime, or other 
matter; one who offers or exhibits an accu» 


ſation. 9 r 
INFORMATION, S. [informario, Lat.] 
intelligence, or inſtruction j the act of com- 
municating ſometh ng unknown before, In 
Law, the diſcovery of a crime, or the charge 
or accuſation brought againſt a perſon, 
INFO'RMER., S. one who gives intel i- 
gende, bf communicates new knowledge to- 
the mind; one who diſcovers the crimes or 
offences of another before a mapiltrate. 
INFORMIDABLE, Adj. ſof in and 
formidabilis, Lat.] not to be teared or dread- 
2p nods. Dun 
INFO'RMITY, S. [inforn:is, Lat.] want 
of ſhape or form. 55 
INFORM O US, Adj. [informe, Fr. in fer- 
mis, Lat.] ſhapeleſs; of ud regular form. 


Lat. See Unfortunare] not ſucceed ng in one's 
deſigns or expectations; unſucceſsful or un- 


happy- 33 ; 

To INFRA'CT, V. A. [infrafus, of in- 
fringo, Lat. to break or interrupt. | “ With 
e wild infracted courſe.” Thomſen. = 
 INFRA'CTION, S. ſ[infra&io, Lat.] the 
act of breaking, or violating. 3 


| INFRA'NSGIBLE, Adj. not to be broken. 
api gz = 1 25 IN- 


BO 


INFOR TUNATE, Adj. [Fr. infortunatus, 


IN G 


INFRE'QUENCY, S. [infrequentia, Lat.] 
uncommonneſs; rarity, applied to _ 
which ſeldom happen, or are ſeldom heard, 
ſeen, or done, a 
INFREQUENT, 
pening. 9 | 
To INFRTIGIDATE, v. A. [of in and 

frigidus, Lat. ] to chill or make cold, «Whoſe 
& coldneſs did not infrigidate.” Boyle. Not 
in uſe ö 

To INFRINGE, V. A. [ixfringo, Lat.) 
to violate or break, applied to laws or con- 
tracts To deſtroy, or hinder. ** All that 
« may infringe, delight.“ Waller. | 

& of viola- 


Adj. rare; ſeldom hap- 


\ 


INFRUNGEMENT, S. the a 
ting or breaking laws or treaties. | 
INFRIUNGER, S. he that acts contrary 
to any law or treaty. 12 
INFURIATE, Adj. {of in and furia, Lat.] 
enraged ; raging. | 
To INFU'SE, V A. [infuſer, Fr. infuſus, 
from in/ndo, Lat.] to por in Figuratively, | 
to inſt o inſpire; to animate; to influence, 
applied to the mind * Infuſed with a forti- 
i tudꝭ from heaven.“ Shak. In Medicine, to 
ſteep or oak in any liquor with a gentle heat. 
INFO“ SIBLE, Adj. that which may be in- 
ſtilled, communicated, or inſpired, applied to 
the mind. Incapable of being melted or diſ- 
ſolved, applied to bodies. Dis 
INFUSION, S. {infufo, Lat.] the act of 
vring-in 3 the act of inſtilling or inſpiring. 
In Phyſie, the act of ſteeping ingredients in 
any liquor with a moderate warmth ; alſo the 
liquor made by ſteeping ingredients. 
INFU'SIVE, Adj. having a power of ani- 
mating or influencing. I he infuſve force 


| 


— 


neſs of mind in invention, and 
executing. 5 


ving candour, openneſs 
free from diſſimulation. 


candid, and undiſſemblee manner, 
from diſſimulation. 


goodneſs of underſtan 


vention. 
caſt or include in the ſtom 


including in the ſtomach. 
cc milk.“ Har 


without honour, fame, 


diſhonourably ; in a mean m 


thing which affects the ſenſes. 


INH 
(Kill or art f | 


. [ ingenuus, Lat.] ha. 
or {incerity of mind; 
7 


INGENUOUS, Ad 


INGENUOU'SLY, Adv. in an open fi 
8 


INGE'NUOUSNESS,S, candour; freedom 


ING ENV, 8. Ungenium, Lat.] geniu 
mg, or readineſs of wa 


To INGE'ST, v. A [ingefus, Lat.) b 

ach, 

_ INGESTION, S. the act of caſting, of | 
Daily ingefien of 


OUS, Ad 


ee : 
INGLO'RI :nglorius, Lat. 

or glory. ö 

Adv. not reputably; 

anner. : 

Fr. from ingegotter, 

» generally applied to 


IN3LO/RIOUSLY, 


VNGOT, S. [ ingot, 
Belg.] a maſs of metal 
gold and filver. | 
To INGRA'F, V. A. to propap:te 

by grafting ; to plant the forty . A. 
the ſtock of another. To fix deep or ſettle 
applied to the mind. | 
INGRA'FMENT, S. the act of inſerting 
the ſprig of one tree into the ſtock of ang. 
ther ; the ſprig ingraffed. 5 

INGRA TE, or INGRA'TEFUL, Adr. 
(ingrat, Fr. ingratus, Lat.] not acknowledging } 
avours received, ur returning thanks for them, 


Unpleaſing or diſagreeable, applied to any 


To INGRATIATE, V. A. [in and ys 


« of ſpring on man.“ Thomſon, 


in an harveſt. nn 
INGE, in the names of places, ſignifies a 
meadow; from ing, Sag. | 
To INGEMINATE, V. A. 
Last. ] to double the fame 
to repeat. TT f F | 
 INGEMINA'TION, S. [of in and gemi- 
tio, Lat.] the act of doubling or repeating 


a 
The fame thing. EL 
| A. [engendrer, Fr.] 


[ingemino, 


To INGE/NDER, V. | 
to beget, produce, or breed. See Engender. 
INGENDERER, S. ke that begets. 


INGENERATE, or INGE/NER ATED, | 


Adj. { ingeneratus, Lat.] born or bred with, 
or within a perſun. | 
INGE/NIOUS, Adj. | ingenieux, Fr. ingenio- 


ſus, Lat.] having ſenſe to invent, or. execute 


in a ſkilful manner. F 


INGE/NIOUSLY, Adv. in a manner that 


diſcovers great invention, ſkill, and art. 


INGENIOUSNESS, S. ſtrength of ima- 


gination to invent, and dexterity to execute. 


INGENITE, Adj. [ingenitus, Lat.] born 


with one; implanted ; or innate. 


INGENUITY, S. [ingenuite, Fr.] acute- 


| _ Lat.] to creep into a perſon's favour, 
INGA'THERING, S. the act of getting | h 


thing over again; 


ſact of entering, 


INGRA'TTTUDE, S. the vice of being 
inſenſible to favours received ; and ſometimes 
applied to the retribution or returning eil 
for pal. Oe OY: 

INGREDIENT, S. [ingrediens, Lat.] ihat 
which makes up a compoſition: geuerally 
plied to ſimples in medicine, | 
_ INGRESS, S. [ingres, Fr. inpreſſus, Lit.] 
entrance, the act or liberty of going into a 


— 


'INGRE'SSION, S. [ingreſſo, Lat) the 


To INGRO'SS, V. A. See Engriſs. 
IN GUINAL, Adj. [of inguen, Lat.] be. 
longing to, or ſituated in the groin, 
| To INGU'LF, or INGULPH, V. A. th 
ſwallow up in a deep cavity; to caſt into : 
gulf or abyſs, * We ingulf ourfelyes into 
ee afſured danger.” Hayw,  _ 
To INGU'RGFTATE, V. A. [ingugs 
tatus, of ingurgito, Lat.] to ſwallow down, 
Wants authority, 8 
INGURGITATION, S. the aft of fad 
lowing rapaciouſly, _ 
INHA'BILE, Adj. I Fr. inbabilis, Lit] 
unſkilful; unready; unfit 3 unqualified, 1 


4 [abitable planets.“ Locke, 


$44, Not uſed in the Jaſt ſenſe, 


ir or one's breath. | 


iadborn 
exiſt in ſomething elſe. 


| per by right of ſucceſſion from another. 


perſon poſſeſſes or ſucceeds to as the next of 


7 | | | 
INHERITRIX, S. an heirefs; _ 
_ INHE'SION, 
ng in ſomething. | | 3 
Io INHVBIT, V. A. [inbibitus, of inbi- 
ben, Lat. inbiber, Er. ] to reſtrain, hinder, re- 
preſs, or check, applied to power. 
bid, applied to laws. e 


. prohibition. In Commerce, an embargo. In 


aue depending before him. 
Ihe ſun inbolderb.”? Raleigh. Not in uſe. 
tale] affording no entertainment or kindueſs 


_ toirangers, 


 INHO'SPITABLENESS, S. want of cour- 


| dee Inboſpitableneſs, 


INH 


To INHABIT, V. A. [in and habito, Lat.] 
Jwell in; to poſſeſs as an inhabitant, 

INHA/BITABLE, Adj. capable of afford- 
or fit for habitation, ** Syſtems of in- 
Not habitable ; 
from inhabitable, Fr. © The frozen -ridges 
« of the Alps or other ground inbabitable.“ 


to 


In 


INHA'BITANT, S. one who dwells o 
reſides for a time in a place. 
FINHABITA'TION, S. a houſe or dwel- 
ling place; the act of dwelling in a place; the 
ſtate of being inhabited. © | 

INHA/BITER, S. one who dwells in a 


"OE | . | 
770 INHALE, V. A. to draw in with the 


INHAR MO/NIOUS, Adj. not harmoni- 
ous, muſical, or of an agreeable ſound. 


TO INHEA/RSE, V. A. to incloſe in an 


hearſe, or funeral monument, 


_ INHZRENT, Adj. [ inbærent, Lat.] ex- 


ning inſeparably in ſomething z innate, or 


To INHERE, v. A. [iabæreo, Lat. ] to 


To INHERIT, V. A. [enberiter, Fr.] to 


jouratively, to gain poſſeſſion ; to poſſeſs or 
T... ͤ ern BE NOTE 
NNHERITANCE, S. any thing which a 


blood, or heir; poſſeſſion or enjoyment 
« The inheritance of their loves.“ Shak. The 
poſſeſſion of what belonged-to a parent, or 
other relation, after their death, 

INHERITOR, S. an heir, or one who 
ſucceeds to what another enjoyed, after his 
7” - Ee V 


INHERITRESS, S. a woman who ſue- 


beds to the poſſeſſions of a relation after his 


S. ¶inbæſio, Lat. ] the exiſt- 


To for- 
INHIBVTION, 8. [Fr. inbib itio, Lat.] a 


Law, a writ from a ſuperior to ag inferior 
court, forbidding a judge to proceed in the 


To INHO'LD, V. A. to contain in itſelf, 
INHO'SPITABLE, Adj. in, and boſpi- 


tely, kindneſs, or civility to ſtrangers. 
INHO'SPITABLY, Adv. in a manner 


hot kind to ſtrangers. LOS 
INHOSPITWLITY, S. [inboſpitalite, Fr.] 


: 1 


INJ 

INHU MAN, Adj. [inhumain, Fr. jnhus 
manus, Lat.] wanting the kind, benevolent, 
and ſocial affections which adorn and ſupport 
our ſpecies; ſavage z cruel; without com- 
paſſion, | . 

INHUMA'NITY, S. [inbamanitée, Fr ] 
want of the kind, benevolent, compaſſionate, 
and focial affections; cruelty ; barbarity. 

INHUMANLY, Adv. in a manner in- 
conſiſtent with kindneſs, compaſſion, charity, 
or other ſocial affections. | | 

' To INHU'MATE, or INHU'ME, V. A, 
inbumer, Fr, Lumatus, of humo, Lat.] to inter, 
bury, or put under the ground, 

To INJECT, V. A. [injectus, of inj icio, 
Lat.] to throw or dart in; to caſt or throw 
on. *©* Mound izject on mound.”” Pope, In 
Medicine, to force any fluid, or other ſub- 
ſtance, into the veſſels of the body, _ 

INJECTION, S. [ime&#i, Lat] the act 
of caſting or throwing in. In Medicine, 
any liquors made to be thrown into the body 
by a ſyringe or other inſtrument. In Surge- 
ry, the act of filliag the veſſels of a body 
with wax, or other ſubſtance, to ſhew their 
ſhapes and ramifications. | bs” 

INIMITABPLITY, S. [from inimiteble] 
the quality of not being to be imitated, _ 

INUMITABLE, Adj. [| inimitadilts, Lat.] 
above or beyond imitation ;5 impoſſible to be 
copied, C 8 

INIUMITABLY,. Adv. in a manner not 
to be imieie, 5 1 9 
To IN JO! N, V. A. Jenjoindre, Fr. in- 
Jungo, Lat.] to command or enforce by ſupe- 


nor. authority. 
. INVQUITOUS, Adj. [inigue, Fr. from 
iniquity] inconſiſtent with juſtice or honeſty ; 
W . 
_ INVQUITY, S. [iniquite, Fr. iniguitas, Lat.] 
oppolition to, or breach of the laws of juſ- 


| tice and honeſty, Sin, applied to the divine, 


laws. 8 6 0 
INITIAL, Adj. Fr. initialis, Lat. from 
initium] placed at the beginning, applied to 
letters. Beginning or incipient; not 6om- 
plete, or perfect; introductory to. 
To INUTIATE, V. A. [ixitiatus, of inj- 
tio, Lat. ;nitier, Fr.] to enter; to inſtruct in 
the firſt principles of an art; to place in a 
new ſtate ; to put into a new toclety . 

 INV'TIATE, Adj. [iritie, Fr. initiatus, 
Lat: | (trange, new, or not practiſed. © Ihe 
et initiate fear. Shak, 7 © ; | 


INITIA'TION, S. [iniriatio, Lat.] the 


act of entering a perſon into any art or ſtate. 
IN JU DICABLe, Adj. fin, and ;adico, 
Lat.] not cognizable by judge. 
INJUDTCIAL, adj, not according to the 
forms or practice of the law. 
INJUDVFCIOUS, Adj. [in and judicious] 
without judgment. 1 | 
INJUDICIOUSLY, Adv. in a manner that 
diſcovers weakneſs or want of judgment. 


" 


Nu 2 IN. 


r ——„—— —— — * 


any veſſel which contains ink: properly ap- 


peus, and wafers are contained. | 
INKL E, S. a kind of narrow fillet or tape. | 


to clear of outlaw 


INN 


INJUNC TION, 8. Iiajunctus, infunctio, | | 
Lat.] the command or order of a ſuperior. In 


Law, is a writ founded upon an order in 
Chancery, either to give the plaintiff poſſeſ- 


ſion, or to ſtay proceedings in another court, 


To IN'JURE, V. A. [injurier, Fr. injuria, 
Lat.] to hurt a perſon unjuſtly ; to wrong, 


or deprive a perſon of his right; to annoy; 


er diſturb with any incoavenience, *© Leſt 
« that ſhould injure us Milt. x | 
INJU'RIOUS, Adj. [injurieux, Fr. inju- 


ius, Lat] unjuſt, or depriving a perſon of his 


rights; guilty of wrong. Figuratively, cauſing 
miſchief ; reproachful, including the idea 
of not being deſerved ; containing ſcandal. 
* Jnjurious appellations.“ Swift, | 
_ INJU'RIOUSLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner 
as to appear unjuſt; wrongfully. a 
INJU'RIOUSNESS, S. the quality of be- 
ing miſchievous, or committing an injury. 


 IN!JURY, S. [irjuria, Lat. ] a violation of | 


the rights of another. Figuratively, detris 
ment or miſchief ariſing from want of judg- 


ment; damage; ſcandalous expreſſions. 
e Spike all the injuries he could.“ Bacon. 


INJUSTICE, S. [injuftitia, Lat.] any act 


done againſt the laws, or the dictates of ho- 
= |; en IE | 


INK, S. ſencre, Fr. ink, Belg. inchioſto, 


1 Ital.] a liquor with which we write on paper 
or parchment. 


 IN'KHORN, or IN KERN, S. [from 
ink and born, or kern, which ſignifies bern] 


plied to a caſe made of horn, wherein ink, 


INKLING, S. {derived by Skinner from 


| eenclopighe, Belg. or inkallen, Belg.] à hint; 


Khiſper; intimation. . : 
INK, Adj. blotted or covered with ink; 


ORR | | | 
INLAND, Adi. lying up a country at a 


diſtance from the ſea. 
INLAND, S. the midland er inward parts 


of a country. _ 


I'NLANDER, S. a perſon who lives in a 


country at a diſtance from the ſea. 


To INLA/PIDATE, v. A. [in and lupi- 


dalus, of lapido, Lat.] to turn to (tone, Neu- 
_ terly, to grow or become ſtony. | 


To INLAW, V. A. [oppoſed to outlaw} 
 outlawry or attainder, | 
To INLA'Y, V. A. to diverſify with ſub- 


| ſtances or woods of different colours, which 
are let in and glued within the ground of a 


thing; to adorn with various colours, repre- 
ſcntiog inlaid work. Various gems inlay — 
the unadorned buſom of the deep. Par. 


Lot. | 


IN'LET, S. a paſſage; a place whereby a 


ching may find entrance. 


$b28, 


| tance from the ſurface or beginning. 


an ion, | 


INL, Adj. in the mind; within the 
breaſt; Keret. . The ic) wöch of love.” 


INN 
INL, Adv. internall 
boſom or heart. 

INMALE, S. [of in and mate: 
Belg. ] in Law, a lodger or perſon r 
dwell for money in a perſon's houſe paſſ i 
in and out by the ſame door. OE 

IN'MOST, Adj. [ſuperlative of i th 
comparative is inner} fartheſt within 8 
greateſt diſtance from the ſurface, or inlet 1 
INN, S. Linne, Sax. ] a houſe where travel 
lers may meet with entertainment and lod . 
ing for themſelves, and ſtabling, Ge. | i 
their horſes; a place where ſtudents were 
boarded and taught: hence the colleges for 
ſtudents in common law are called inn; of court 

To Ns ys ** s houſe or put under 
cover, applied to huſbandry; t 
lodge at an inn. pda rok LJ 

NN'ATE, or INNA'TED, Adj. inne, Fr, 
innatus, Lat.] inborn ; born within ; implanteg. 
: IVNATENESS, 5, the quality of being 
orn in a perſon, and makin his 
nature. . | 28 n CTY oy | 

INNAVIGABLE, Adj. [innavigat; 
Lat.] not to be ſailed aaf SD. del 
in a ſhip. . 455 ” 

1 INNER, Ad}. {the comparative degree of 
in, the ſuperlative is inmoft, or innermſt] ap 
plied to the mind, internal. Applied to ſitu·- 
ation, more from the ſurface than the thing 
compared. . . 

INNERM OST, Adj. ſuperlative of in, 
which has likewiſe inmeſt] at the greateſt diſ- 


Y; within; in e 


INNHO'/LDER, S. a perſon who keeps 


INNING, S. the ſtate of a perſon at 2 
game, who goes in or plays firſt, In Law, uſed 
in the plural, for lands recovered from the ſea. 
VNNKEEPER, S one who keeps a publie 
houſe, where travellers may meet with pro- 
viſion and lodging. „ 
INNOCENCE, or I'NNOCENCY, 8. 
[innocence, Fr. innocentia, Lat.] a ſtate of 
mind which has not been tainted by the 
commiſſion of any crime ; purity from any 
injurious action; harmleſſneſs. | 
INNOCENT, Adj. [Fr. innocent, Lat.] 
harmleſs; free from miſchief, or any parti- 
cular guilt FE 
I'NNOCENT, S. one who is free from 
guilt or harm. Figuratively, an ideot, or | 
one who is fooliſh. ** Innocents are excluded 
«« by natural defects.“ Hooker. : | 
VNNOCENTLY, Adv. without intending } 
any harm or miſchief ; without guilt; with 
ſimplicity ariſing from weakneſs of under- 
ſtanding. 2 
INNO'/CUOUS, Adv. [inocuus, Lat.] harm- 
leſs in its effects. „„ 
 INN'OCUOUSLY, Adv. without any miſ- 
chievous effects. 1 
INN/OCUOUSNESS, S. harmleſſneſs. 
To INNOVATE, V. A ſinnuatth, | 


1 from innewo, Lat] to bring in ſomubing not | 


 knowa 


a r 2 
— ä — 3 


IN O 


new 


thing 
IN 


t practiſed before. 
1 OVA 10 


velties. 


fam miſchievous effects; free from guilt. 


INNO XIOUSLX, Adv. in ſuch a manner 


as to intend or do no harm. 


INNO/XI1 


induelt hint, or charge of a crime. 


or reckoned. 
 INNUM 


too many to be counted. 
To INO'CULATE, V. 


gat | 
he ſtock; to Field a bud to another ſtock, 
infuſing the matter of the poek taken from 
one perſon into the veins of another. 


eilon made in the bark of another, by which 
means it is made to bear the ſame fruit as 
the tree from which the bud is taken. In 


a ripened puſtule into the veins of a perſon 
wao has not had that diſtemper. | 

INOCULA!/TOR, S. one wh 
trees, or communicates th 
culation. 


o propagates 
e ſmall-pox by ino- 


Lit.] having no ſcent. 

INVU/DOROUS, Adj. [of in and adorous; 
wanting ſcent ; no: cauſing any ſenſation in 
| the organs of ſmelling. 

INOFFE/NSIVE, Adj. giving n 
ation or efſence; giving no pain or terror. 

INOFFENSIVELY, Adv: in ſuch a man- 
der s to give no offence or provocation. 
NOFFE/NSIVENESS, S. the quality of 
pving no provocation. 

NOFFI'CIOUS, Adj. [of in and officious] 
nt !triving to do any thing to ſerve or ac 
Onmodate another. | i, 

INOPPORTUNNE, Adj. [ inopportunus, 

it | not done at a proper time. Seldom uſed 


INURDINANCY, S. want of regularity 
ad order, | N 


NORDINATE, 
, Lat.] not under 
i regulation, 


NORDINATELY, Adv. in a manner 


Adj. [of in and ordina- 
proper rules, teſtraint, 


known before; to alter, by introducing ſome- 


NOVA'TION, S. change ariſing from 
the introduction of ſomething unknown, or 
R, S. [innovatcur, Fr.] one 
chat introduces new cuſtoms or opinions; 
one that makes alterations by introducing no- 


INNO/XIOUS, Adj. [ innoxins, Lat.] free 


OUSNESS, S. the quality. of 
operating without producing any miſchievors 


UNDO, S. [ Lat. of innuo, Lat. ] an 


INNUMERABLE, Adj. [Fr. innumera- 
zs, Lat.] fo numerous as not to be counted 


ERABLY, Adv.without number. 
INNUMER OUS, Adj. {innumerus, Lat 


A. [inoculo, Lat. 
from in and ou, Lat.] in Botany, to pro- 
e any plant by inſerting its bud in ano- 
In Phyſic, to communicate the ſmall-pox by 


'INOCULA'TION, S. the act of includ- 
ing or inſerting the bud of one tree in an in- 


Medicine, the practice of communicating the 
ſmall-pox by means of infuſing the matter of 


INODORATE, Adj. [of in and oderatus, | 
o provo- 


| OLNers. - 


j 
INS 

| ſubject to no order, reſtraint, or regulation; 
irregularly. _ 

INO'RDINATENESS, S. want of being 
ſubject to rules, or reſtraint. 5 | 
, INORDINA'TION, S. went of being re- 
duced to order, or reſtrained by rules, 

INORGA'NICAL, Adj. [of in and orga- 
nical] without fit organs or inſtrumental parts. 

To INU/SCULATE, v. N. ſof in and 
oſculum, Lat.] to join by being inſerted in 
each other. | 
 INOSCULA'TITON, S. the act of joining 
by having its extremitics inſerted in each 
other Mo 5 5 
INOUEST, 8. [ enqueſte, Fr. inquiſitio, 
Lat. a judicial enquiry or examination; 
ſearch or ſtudy. In Law, the trial of a cauſe 
| by jurors, or a jury... 

INQUPFETUDE, S. [Fr. inguietudo, ingui- 
eius. Lat.] a (tate of diſturbance or anxicty, 
applied to the mind; want cf tranquility ; 
an action whereby the tranquility of the 
mind is attacked or diſturbed. | _ | 
INQUPFRABLE, Adj. that which may be 
inquired or examined into. 2 
To INQUIRE, V. N. [enguirer, Fr. in- 
quira, Lat.] to aſk queſtions for information; 
to make ſearch, or excite to curioſity. , 

INQUIRER, S. a perſon who examines, 
or ſearches after ſomething unknown ; one 
who aſks queſtions by way of examination, or 
in order to be informed. 5 
INQUIRY, S. che act of ſearching by 
queſtions after ſom thing unknown; exami- 
nation. 5 VVV 
INQUISTTION, S. J Fr. inquifitio, Lat.] 
judicial inquiry. Figuratively, diſcuſſion, or 
ſearch after ſomething unknown, applied to 
the mind. In Law, a manner ef proceeding in 
criminal cavſes by way of queſtion or exami- 
nation. A ſpiritual eourt in Roman Catholic 
countries, appointed for the trial and puniſh- 
| ment of heretics. + En OS 
INQUPISITIVE, Adj. [ingquifitus, Lat.] 
inquiring in order to find out ſomething un- 
known; buſy in ſearching er prying into 
things; continually endeavouring to make 
diſcoveries, _ 3 
INQUPSITIVELY, Adv. in a manner 
which diſcovers a great deſire and inten 
plication to make diſcoveries. 
 INQUT'SI{ IVENESS, S. the qua 
prying into thi 


| 


ſe ap- 
lity of -.. 


ngs unknown, or the ſecrets of 


INQUVISITOR, S. [Lat. inguifiteur, Fr.] 
one who examines judiciaily, or ſearches in- 
to the truth of a fact or opinion; an officer 
belonging to the Popiſh inquiſition, 
To INRMIL, V. A. to incloſe with ra 
 INROADS,S. a ſudden and ſhort inva 
or attack upon a country. | 
. INSA'NABLE, Adj. ſinſanabilis, Lat.] 
incurable; not to he moved by medicine. 
INSA'NE, Adj. I inſanus, Lat.] mad; mak- 


ils. 
ſion * 


= 


ing mad. The injane root.“ Shak. 
be „„ IN- 


e 


i 
_— 


r 

S 4 3 
— rh 

e r I 


not to be filled or glutted. | a 
| To INSCRT BE, V. A. [in/criv2, Lat. in-| Shak. 
ſerire, Fr.] to write on any thing; generally 
applied to ſomething engraved on a monu- |or ſtow in a ſhip. © See them ſafely—iz. 


engrave or cut. 


animals, ſo called becauſe their bodies ſeem 
as it were cut in two, and joined together on- 
ly by a ſmall ligature or membrane. 
the nature of inſects. 


or not protected from danger or loſs. 


— 2 OE oof IIS n a” = * . 6 


| poſed to danger or loſs; want of grounds for 


ſenſe, Fr.] without thonght or ſenſibility of 


r 


r n hg — — — — 
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INSA/TIABLE, Adj. [Fr. inſatiabilir, 
Lat.] ſo greedy or covetous as not to be ſax| tz 
tisfied. 

INSA'TIABLENESS, S. the quality of | 
not being ſatisfied or appeaſed. 


reedy as not to be ſatisfied. 


INSATISF ACTION, S. [of in and ſa-| conducing, or of uſe to promote an end. * Ju. 

ti faction] want; the ſtate of not being ſatis- |** ſervient to that intention.” Brœzon. Sel. 
dom uſed. CE TAY | 

To INSHE'LL, V. A. to cover or hide in 


fied. Seldom ufed. | 
INSA TURABLE, Adj.[mſaturabilis, Lat.] 


ment, or written on the outſide of ſome- “ fþ 
thing. To mark any thing with letters; to 

dedicate to a perſon without a formal addreſs. | ſcrin, Sax. ] to incloſe in a/ſhrine or valuable 

Io draw a figure within another, applied to . | orgy 


mathematics 


INSCRIPTION, S. any ſentence writ-| the ſurface or outward part. 
ten on the outſide of ſomething, or engraved | 
on a monument or ſtone z a title; the act of | ſus, Lat.] treacherous ; with an intention io 
aſcribing cr dedicating a book to a perſon |enſnare. e 


without a formal addreſs. 


INSCRU'TABLE, Adj. [Fr. inſcrutabilis, erous manner; with an intentiowto enſnare, 


Lat.] not to be diſcovercd or traced by in- 
quiry or ſtudy. 


TO INSEAM, V. A. [of in and ſeam] 
to leave a mark in the ſkjn after a wound is 
cured. | 3 

INSE'CT, S. [ inſe&o, Lat.] a ſpccies of 


% 


b 


INSECTILE, Adj. reſembling or having 


INSECU'RE; Adj. ſ in and ſecure] not ſafe, 
" INSECUARITY, S. the ſtate of being ex- 


confidence. 


INSENSATE, Adj. [inſenſato, Ital. in- 


-eſent or approaching danger. | 

_ © INSENSIBULITY, S. {| inſenſibilitc, Fr.] 
want of a pawer to perceive; dulneſs of per- 
ception, applied either to the mind or _—_ 
ISSENSIBLE, Adj. [Fr.] not to be dif. 
covered by the fenſes or mind; not affected 
or moved by an object belonging either to the 
body or ming. . 2 
INS P/ NSIBLENESS, S. want of ſenſation. 
 INSE/NSIBLY, Adv. in a manner not to 
be pecceived. | | 


INSEPARABILITY, or INSE/PARA-|troduce any thing gently. 
Bl EN Ess, S. [from inſeparable] the quality | gain upon the affections of another imp 


of not being ſeparated or divided. 


INSE'PARABLE, Adj. [ Fr. inſeparabilis,|or infuſe gently and imperceptibly, #p 
Lat.] not to be divided; united fo as not to opinions or notions, 


be parted or ſeparated. 


INSEPARABLV, Adv. in a manner not imperceptibly; to be conveyed in ſenſibhy 


other things. | 
INSE'R TION, S. the act of placing in or 

| amongſt other things; the thing placed a. 
INSA'TIATE, Adj. [infariatus, Lat.] ſo] mong others. 


INS: 
To INSERT, v. A. [infercr, Fr. inſw. 
m, from inſero, Lat.] to place in or 2 


INSE'RVIENT, Adj. inſerviens, Lat.] 


nell.“ His horns - which were inſpell d. 
To IN SHIP, V. A. to ſhut, put on board, 


hipped. Shak. Not in uſe, 


To INSHRINE, V. A. [in and brine, of 


IN'SIDE, S. the inner part, oppoſed to 
INSUDIOUS, Adj. [infidicux, Fr. infidie- 


3 bes 
 INSV'DIOUSLY, Adv. in a fly or treach- 
INSUGHT, S. | formerly accented on the 


5 | | firſt ſyllable, inſicht, Belg,]knowledge of the 
To INSCU'LP, V. A. [inſcalpo, Lat.] to inward parts of any thing; thorough (kill in, 

| | or acquaintaince with any thing. | 
INSIGNIFICANCE, or INSIGNIFI. 


CAN CY, S. [| injignificazce, Fr.] want of 


:ance, applied to things. 
INSIGNIFICANT, Adj. wanting mean - 


Wanting weight, importance, or a power of 


things. 


INSIGNI'FICANTLY, Adv. without 


meaning, applied to language. Without im- 


portance, or effect, applied to perſons or things, 


what a perſen appears; not hearty; not 
ſound ; corrupted. © To render ſleep's folk 
te bleſſings inſincere. Pope. 
INSINCERIT V, S. want of truth or fide- 
lity; the vice of making great profeſſions of 
friendſhip, without obſerving them. 
To INSUNEW, v. A. to give (trength 3 
to confirm. Inſineaued to this action. 
S bak. Not in uſ. : 
INSYNUANT, Adj. [Fr.] having th 
power to gain or creep into the favour 6 
others. | 
To INSINUATE, v. A. [infinuer, F 
inſinuo, Lat.] to make a paſſage for, ori 
Figuratively, 


To iat 
plied 
To infinuate Wrol 
« jdeas.” Locte. Neuterly, to wheedle ; toll 


ceptibly, and by gentle means. 


to be divided, parted, or feparatcd, 


INSI'NUATION, S. [Fr infinuatio, L 
1 | 3 l ; 


meaning, applied to words, Want of impor. | 


ing; conveying no ideas, applied to words. 


producing an effect, applied to perſons and 


INSINCE RE, Adj. [ infincerus, Lat.] not 


thing i 
a perio 
INS( 
aerle ti 
nun; n 
„Lime 
INSO 
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«yin th 
INSO 
Yence, F. 
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0 to de ( 
{Uted, 
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te quality of plealing or ſtealing into the af= 


dions; a hint, or oblique cenſure. 

S “NUATIVE, Adj. having the power 
0 Qeal on the affections. 

NSINUA TOR, S. one who drops a 
hint to a perſon's prejudice. | FE 
IN>I'PID, Adj. [infipide, Fr. inſipidus, 
La. having no taſte; or not able to affect 
the organ of taſting; without ſpirit, or the 
quhictions neceſſary to pleaſe and divert the 


an ppl v, or INSIPIDN ESS, S. 
«ids, Fr. ] wanting the power of affecting 
de taſte; wanting life and ſpirit. . 
INSIPIDLY, Adv. in a dull manner; in 
rh a manner as not te affect or cauſe any 
{nfativn in the or gan of taſte, 1 
To IN SLS, V. N. iger, Fr. inſt», 
Lat.] to reft or ſtand upon. The angles 
«gf the one ini upon the centers.“ Ray, 


mand; to dwell upon, in a diſcourſe. 


no upon any thing. 
Nt 10 N, S. [infitio, Lat.] the act of 
nſrtivg or ingraffing one branch into ano- 
ther, © Grafting or in/ition,”” Ray. 


nity, © The heav'ns themſelves ; the 
6 nanets—obſeryve degree, inſiſture, courſe, 
u Fc.“ Shak.. Not in uſe. PET 
To INSNA/RE, V. A. to catch in a trap 
qt ſnare ; to inveigle, or bring into any dan- 
xr or inconvenience by allutements; to in- 
tale in dangers and perplexities. 
INNA'RER, S. one who catches any 


| thing in a ſnare ; one that 3 or brings 
of ron into perplexity by artifice. 75 
nd INSO'CIABLE, Adj. I inſociabilis, Lat.] 


gerſe to converſation; not fit for a compa- 
ann; not fit to be united or joined together. 
lime and wood are inſociable.” Wotton, 
INSOBRTETY, S. drunkenneſs. 
To INSOLATE, V. A. [inſolo, Lat. ] to 
Hu the ſunn. . 
INSOLENCE, or IN/'SOLENCY, S. in- 


teating others in a diſdainful and contemp- 
us manner. e 9 

NSOLENT, Adj. Fr. inſolens, Lat.] be- 
hing with an uncommon degree of pride, 
lain, and e | | 
INSOLENTLY, Adv, in a proud manner, 
del with contempt, diſdain, or -a total 
Urgzrd of a perſon's ſuperior. © He inſo- 
th talked to me of love.“ Dryd. be 


Nor explained, applied to difficulties in 
Ming, That which cannot be paid, ap- 
IM todebts. nf tg 

INO'LUBLE, Adj. [ inſolubilis, Lat.] not 
Me cleared up, explained, or rendered in- 
ye, applied to difficulties in writing. 
to be diſſolved by any. fluid, Not to be 
Made, applied to ſubſtances. DT 


Toremain reſolute, or perſiſt in a requeſt or | 


WSUS EN F, Adj. {in/ifens, Lat.] -reſt-| g 
| | | INSPIRA'TION, S. in Medicine, the act 


NSISTURE, $. a conſtant courſe of re- | 


| tability, or a 
| tions and decays. * The inability of human 


ine, Fr. inſolentia, Lat.] pride, exerted in | 


INULVABLE, Adj. not to be cleared | 


INS 


felvo, Lat.] not able to pay. Uſed ſubſtan- 
tively for a man that cannot pay his debts. 


being able to pay, applied to debts. _ 

INSOMU'CH, Adv. [of in, fo, and much] 
ſo that; to ſuch a degree that. 

To IN SPECT, V. A. [inſpetum, ſrom 
inſpicio, Lat.] to ook into by way of exami- 
nation or ſuperintendance, | 

INSPE'C LION, S. inſpectio, Lat. ] the act 
of examining with vigour; a narrow, cloſe, 
and critical ſurvey. ; | | 

INSPE'/CTOR, S. [Lat.] one who ex- 
amines or looks into things, in order to diſ- 
cover either faults or beanties ; a perſon who 
ſaperintends any performance or undertaking, 

To IN SPHERE, V. A. to place in an 


ſpber d. Milt. 
which may be drawn in with the breath; 
that which may be infuſed by the Deity. 


ſof drawing in the breath; the act of breath- 


the mind by ſome ſuperior power. 


into the mind ; to impreis on the fancy. 


courages. 3 . 3 
To INSPI/SS ATE, V. A. fof in and {{iſ- 
ſus, Lat.] to make any fluid thick. | 


any liquid thick. _ . Ps 

1] INSTABULITY, S. [inflabilite, Fr. in- 

| abilitas, 1 inconſtancy; fickleneſs ; mu- 
ate ſubject to continual altera- 


c affairs. | ROS an 
INS TABLE, Adj. -fi:Pabilis, Lat.] un- 
conſtant; changing. See Unſtable. 


vance to any rank or office. 5 
INSTALLATION, S. [Fr.] the act of 
giving a perſon viſible poſſeſſion of any office 


belongs to it. | 
or of conferring a dignity on a perſon, by 
placing him in a particular ſeat 3 the ſeat in 
which a perſon is inſtalled, _ 25 

INS TAN CE, or INSTANGY, S. in- 


4 


trate and enforce any doctrine; the ftate of 
a thing. In the firſt infance.”* Hale Oe- 


. of duty.” Rogers. + 
TO INSTANCE, V. N. to produce as 
„% > > | example 3 


INSO/LVENT, Adj. [in and ſolvers, from 


| INSO/LVENCY, S. the quality of not 


orb or ſphere. Bright rial ſpirits live in- 


INSPURABLE, Adj. [from ing that 


ing into any thing; the infuſion of ideas into 
To INSPIRE, V. N. {zirſpiro, Lat. in- 

ſpirer, Fr.] in Medicine, to draw in the 
breath. Actively, to breath into; to an mate; 
to encourage. In Divinity, to infuſe ideas 


| INSPI/RER, S. he that communicates 
ideas to the mind 3 he that animates or en- 


INS Piss TION, S. the act of making 


To INSTALL, V. A {inftaller, Fr.] to ad- 


K ꝛwDAA 1 Ra ns 


or dignity, by placing him in the ſeat which 
INSTALMENT, S. the act of inſtalling, 


fance, Fr.] an earneſt or ardent and impor- 
tunate requeſt or ſolicitation; a motive, or 
preſſing argument; an example uſed to illuſ- 


caſion; opportunity; act. Difficult inflarces | 
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INS 


example; to confirm or illuſtrate an argu-' 
ment. | 
INSTANT, Adj. Fr. inflans, Lat. ] ear- 
neſt; preſſing; immediate; without delay, 
or any time intervening; quick. 
VNSTANT, S. ſuch a part of duration 
wherein we perceive no ſucceſſion ; the pre- 
ſent moment. In Commerce, the preſent 
month. „On the 2cth infant.“ Guard. 
No. 98. | | 
INS TANTANEOUsS, Adj. [| inſtantaneus, 
Lat.] done in an inſtant, or without an 
perceptible ſacceſſion ; with the utmoſt ſpeed. 
INSTANT A/NEQUSLY, Adv. in an in- | 
ſtant ; in an yndiviſible point of time. | 
INSTAN'TLY, Adv [inſtanter, Lat.] 
immediately ; without any perceptible delay, 
or intervention of time; with urgent and 
preſſing importunity. _ A | 
To INSTA'TE. V. A. to place in a cer- 
tain rank or condition; to poſſeſs, or give 
poſſeſſion. His pollefſions—we do inſtate 
and widow you withal.“ Shak. The laſt 
ſenſe is obſolete. | 
INSTAURA'TION, S. Fr. inſtauratio, 
Lat.] the act of reſtoring to a former ſtate. 
INSTE/AD, Prep. in the room or place; 
alto TT 
To INS TEEP, V. A. to foak in any li. 
quid or moiſture. ** In gore he lay inſtcep'd.” 
Ska. To lay under water. 
IIe STEP, S. the upper part of the foot, | 
Where it joins to the leg. | 
To FNSYIGATE, V. A. ſinſtigatue, Lat.] 
to urge on, or provoke to the commiſſion of 
Fr non VVV 
_ INSTIGA'TION, S. the act of inciting, 
provoking, or impelling the commiſſion of 
ſomething evil e 
INSTIGA TOR, S. [ iaſtipateur, Fr.] one 
who incites a perſon to commit a erime. 
To INSTPL, V. A. [inflillo, Lat. infliller, 


{ 


Fr.] to pour in by drops; to infuſe or in- 


the mind. | | 
INS FILLATTION, S. f[infillatio, Lat.] 
the act of pouring by drops; the act of infuſ- 
ing, or commnnicating ſlowly; that which 
is inſtilled or communicated. © They em- 
| $* bitter the cup of life by inſenſible in/illa- 
Sao ß 8 
IN STINCT, S. Fr #:f'nrs, Lat. for- 
mertrly accented on the laſt ſyllable] that power 
which acts on and impels hrutes to any par- 
ticular manner of conouet, ſuppoſed neceſſary 
in its effects, and to be given them inſtead of 


ſinuate any opinion or idea imperceptibly into 


. * „ 


k1eaſon. | 5 1 
INS TNC TED, Adj. [infinflus, Lat.] 
impreſſed as an animating power ar inſtinet. 
INSTFNCTIVE, a7: operating on the 
mind previous to any determiration gf the 
will, or any uſe of reaſon, _ | 


© INSTINCTIVELY, Adv. by inftinQ. 


Te INSTITUTE, v. A. [infliutum, fa; | 


46 were rightly inflituted.” 


Ihe ſeams inflop.” Dry, 


CY, S. [ inſufficience, 


INS 
pine of iaſtitus, Lat.] to fix, ſettle, ap 


or enact, applied to * 0 Point, 
ſtruct, on form by of nbd : To in, 


Deca children 
INSTITUTE, S. ¶ inſtitut, Fo ne 
Lat. ] an eſtabliſhed cuſtom a "uns 
maxim, or principle. | 2 
INSTITU'TION, S. the eſtabliſpin 
. 8 2 
— = cuſtom ; an eſtabliſhment ; a poſitive Þ 
INSTITU'TIONARY, Adj. 
the elements or firſt principles of 
or doctrine. | 
INSTITU'TOR, S. 
one who eftabliſhes any cuſtom or doch ine; 
one who inſtructs a perſon in the elements or 
firſt p' irciples of any ſcience or dottrine, 
INSTITU'TIST, S. a writer of inſtitutes. 
or explanation of laws, or of the maxims andi 


or law ; 


Containing 
any ſeience 


[Lat. inſtituteur, Fr. | 


frſt principles on which any ſyſtem of laws on 


ſcience are founded. The in/iitutil; wo, 
* perſuade us. Harvey. e A 
Fo INSTO'P, V. A. to cloſe up or ſtopy 
To INSTRU'CT, V. A. [ inſtructum, fro 
inſtruo, Lat. ] to teach or communicate knowl 
ledge to another. In Law, to model or forn 
by previous diſcourſe. WOT CY. 
INSTRU'CTOR, S. one who 
cates knauledge, or teaches. 
INSTRU'CFION, S. the ad of teachinff 
or imparting knowledge; any precept convey 


communis 


ing knowledge; a precept or direction frot 
a ſuperior | | 


INSTRUCTIVE, Adj. [infrufif, Fr, 
conveying knowledge. 
INSTRUMENT, S. [ inflromentum, Lat 
a tool uſed in executing any work. In Muſ 
a frame of wobd, @c. ſo compoſed as to n 
der harmonious ſounds. In Law, a writi 
containing any contract or order. Theage 
or means by which any thing is done. | 
INSTRUME'N TAL, Adj. condueing 
a means to ſome end. Inſtrumental muſt, 
that produced by an inſtrument, and oppo 
to vocal. 1 12 858 
INSTRUMENT A'LITY, S the aQtion 
agency of any thing as a means; the qui 
of acting in ſubordination. 4 
INSTRUME'NTALLY, Adj. in the 
ture of an inſtrument ; as a means. 
 INSTRUME/NTALNESS, S. the« 
lity of conducing to advance or promote 


end. 2 
IN SU FFERABLE, Adj. beyond (tre 
or patience of a perſon to bear; not i 
borne or allowed. , | 
INSUFFERABLY, Adv. to a degrel 
yond the poſlibility of being endured 
patience. | | 
INSUFFUCIENCE, or 


INSUFFICI 
Fr.] - want of pd 
ſtrength, or value, proportionable to 27) 


INSUFFICIENT, Adj. not propor 


/ 


N 


cation, 


(hich ſtands by itſelf. 


kk a poſt with open force. 
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Addeinfully. 


le the quality of being invincible, 


by i 
ck being overcome or ſurmounted, 


4 not to he overcome. 


tothe body or mind. 


eas not to be endured or borne. 


aum of money paid. 


ſull be it or deſtroyed. 
tobe overcome. 


nanner as not to be overcome. 


formed in oppoſition to a government. 

nen engraved on them. 
touched. 

ali 


* 


v any end, uſe, or purpoſe; wanting abili- 
C | 

6; -UFFICIENTLY, Adv. in ſuch a 
manner as to want either the ability, qualifi- 

(kill. | 

| SULAR, or INSULARY, Adj. [in- 

uur, Fr. inſularis, Lat.] belonging to an 

ha; LATED, Adj. Linea, Lat.] in 

buildings applied to any column or edifice 
INSULT, W; [inſulte, Fr. inſultus, Lat.] 


dealt of leaping upon any thing; an aſſault; 
in att of haughtineſs and contemptuGus out- 


9 INSULT, v. A. [infulto, Lat. in- 
, Fr ] to treat with haughtineſs, con- 
empt, and outrage. *f Being down, inſulted, 
led,“ Shak. In War, to aſſault or at- 


INSULTER, S. one who treats another 
ith diſdainfyl or contemptuous haughtineſs, | 
N<ULTINGLY, Adv. contemptuouſly ; } 
NSUPERABVLITY, S. [from inſupera- 


NSUPERABLE, Adj. [inſuperabiſic, Lat.) 
pot to be overcome by labour, or ſurmounted 


NSUPERABLENESS, S. impoſſibility 
INW/PER ARLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner 


INSUPPO'R TABLE, Adj. Fr.] beyond 
te ſtrength of a perſon to bear, applied either 


INSUPPO'R TABLENESS, S. the ſtate of 
king beyond a perion's power to ſupport or 


INUPPO'R TABLY, Adv. to ſuch a de- 


To NSU RE, V. A. [afurer, Fr.] to un- 
lebe to make good any thing in caſe it 


NNWRRA' TION, S. awhiſpering in the ear, 
 NURRE'CTION, S. f iaſarrectum, of 
gt, Lat.] a ſeditious riſing, or tumult 


INTA'GLIO, S [Ital j any thing having 


nes engraved on it, particularly applied to 
Fecions ſtones, that have the heads of great 


INTA'STEABLE, Adj, net to be taſted ; 


IWLURMOUNNTABLE, Adj. [r.] not 
INURMOUNNTABLY, Adv. in ſuch a 


of intego, Lat.] any thing w 


INTEGER, S. [Lat.] the whole of any 


thing. In Arithmetic, a whole number, op- 
poſed to a fraction. 


INTEGRAL, Adj. [Fr.] whole or com- 


prizing all its conſtituent parts; without de- 
fect; complete; without injury. Though 


Hof integral parts. Holder. Belonging to, 


or conſiſting of whole numbers, applied to 


Arithmetic. | 
INTEGRAL, S. a whole conſiſting of 
diſtinet parts, each of which may ſubſiſt apart. 
INTEGRITY, S. [integrite, Fr. iategritas, 
Lat.] purity of mind ; free from any undue 
bias or principle of diſhoneſty, . 
INTEGUMENT, S. | integumentum, Lat, 
chich covers or 
invelops another. 5 
INTELLECT, S. intellectus, Lat.] the 
power of the mind, called the underſtanding. 


Lat.] the act of the underſtanding. Pro- 
e duces intellecj ion and ſenſe.” Bentley. | 


INTELLE!/CTUAL, Adj. 
Fr.) relating to, or performed by the mind or 
underſtandin g; having the power of under- 


having the power of AL, A. f 


ſtanding. The intellectual ſyſtem.“ Cudw. 
INTELLECTUAL, S. the power of the 
underſtanding, *© Whoſe higher intellectual. 
„ TN Ov on 8 
' INLELLIGENCE, or INTELLIGEN. 


ſecret 3 the underſtanding. | | 
_ INTE/LLIGENCER, S. one who ſends 


and ſecret parts, 


tion, or communicating news. | 


INTELLIGE'NTIAL, Adj. conſiſting of 


mind free from body. Izrelligential ſub- 


6 ſtances.” Par. Loft. Exerciſing, or proceed- 
longing to the underſtanding. .< With act 


intelligential.“ Par. Loſt, 


poſſible to be underſtood. 


of being poſſible to be underſtood. 
INTE LLIGIBLY, Adv. in ſuch a man- 
ner as to be underſtood. _ 


petites; exceſs in eating or drinking. 5 
INTE'MPERATF, Adj. ( intemperatut, 
Lat. intemperant, Fr.] not governed or re- 


INTANGIBLE, Adj. that which cannot ſtrained within the bounds of moderation; eat- 


ing, drinking, or doing any thing to exceſs. 
IN [t/MPERATELY, Adv. beyond the 


bounds of temperance; exceſſively. 
| RES 


INTELLE/CTION, S. [Fr. intelle&io, 


INTELLECTIVE, Adj. [intelleaif, Fr.] 


intellectual, . 


ſtanding; propoſed as the object of the under- 


CY, S. ¶intell gentia, Lat.] a commerce or 
reciprocal communication of things diſtant or 


or conveys news of what is done in diſtant 


INTE'LLIGENT, Adj. Fr. intelligens, 
lat.] having the power of underſtanding ; 
NSU"RANCE, S. ſaſſurance, Fr.] ſeourity knowing, or underſtanding giving informa- 

gen to make god the loſs of ſhips, mer- | 8 
da de, Sc. loſt, taken, or deſtroyed, or 
touſs, Sc, from fire, in conſideration of 


ing from exerting, the underſtanding ; be- 


INTELLIGIBLE, Adj. (Fr. intelligibilis 
Lat.] to be conceived by the underſtanding ; 


INTELLIGIBLENESS, 8. the quality | 


' INTE'MPERANCE, S. Fr. intemperan- 
tia, Lat.] want of governing the ſenſual ap- 
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INT 
 INTE'MPERATENESS, S. want of mo- 
de ration; unſeaſonableneſs, applied to weather 
INTEMPERATURE, S. excels of ſome 
quality. | 
To INTEND, V A [intends, Lat.] to add 
force to, or to heighten a quality. Magnet- 
ce iſm may be intended, or remitted.” Newton's | 
Opt. To mean; to deſign, or propoſe to do 
a thing. b 
INTENDAN T, S. Fr.] an officer of the 
higher claſs, who overſees any. particular 
branch of public buſineſs. His intendart 
« general of marine.” Arbutb. 
INTENDMENT, S. ſentendement, Fr.] 
intention, deſign, or meaning. 
INTE NIBLE, Adj. {commonly ſpelt in- 


enable, of in and tenible] that which cannot | 


hold. “ This interible ſieve.“ Shak. 
be held, or defended 
to forts, Sc. 


Not to 
from an enemy, applied 
INTE'/NSE, Adj. f intenſus, Lat.] ſtrained, 

| heightened, or increaſed to a high degree, ap- 
plied to qualities. Vehement, or forcible, 
applied to words. In more ardent and in- 
__ ** zexſe phraſes. Add, Kept on the (tretch ; 
 anxiouſ}y attentive, applied tothe mind, The 
one intenſe, the other ſtill remiſs.” Par. Loft. 
INTE'NSELY, Adv. to a very great de- 


| 5 INTENSENEss, S. the ſtate of being in- 
creaſed to a high degree; force; the ſtate 
of a thing upon the ftretca, e 
INTE NSION, S. [Fr. intenſo, Lat.] the 
act of * the degree of any quality; 
or of forcing or ſtraining any thing, oppoſed 


5 


to making hx or looſening. 


INTENSIVE, Adj. ſtretched, increaſed, 

or heightened with reſpect to itſelf 
INTENSIVEL V, Adv. to a great degree. 
INTENT, Adj. [ intents, Lat.] with 


= the mind ſtronglyapplied to any object; uſed 


with on or upon. . | 
INTENT, S. meaning, applied to words; 

a deſign, purpoſe, or view formed in the mind. 
_ INTENTION, S. an act of the mind, 
whereby it voluntarily and earneſtly fixes its 
view on any idea, conſiders it on every ſide, 
and will not be called off by the ordinary ſo- 
licitation of other ideas; eagerneſs of deſire; 
cloſeneſs of attention; deep thought; vehe- 
mence or ardour of mind, deſign, purpoſe, or 
end. | | 15 


INTENTIONAL, Adj. done by fixed 


deſign ; deſigned. A direct and intentional 
* furvice.” Nager. 
INI“CENTIONALL I, Adv. by deſign or 
Fixed choice. f . 
INTENTIVE, Adj. applied ſo as not to 
de diverted by other objects. 

 INTENTIVELY, Adv. with cloſe and 

ſtrick application. 1 . 


INTENTLY, Adv. with cloſe attention. 
INTENTNESS, S. the flate of being ap- 
| plied ſo as not to be diverted or called off by 


| Variance, 


link together. Figuratively, to unite indifſo- 


INT 
To INTF/R, V. A, ente 
under g:onnd or bury, fe Fr.] to put 
IN LI ERCA'LAR, or INTERCALAR 
Adj. [| intercalaire, Fr. intercalaris Lat 7, 
ſerted in the calendar, in order to t] Bak 
the equation of time; thus the eg * 
lb uary inferted in the almanac every lead £ 
is called an intercalary day, ! len, 
INI ERCALAYTION, S. Fr. 17e 
Lat.] the inſertion of days Nh 
in order to m.ke up for ſome deficien 1 
our reckonings of time. 5 7-0 
To INTERCE'DE, V. A. fi 
Lat.] to paſs, or come between; 1 wo 
or enc!eavour to reconcile two parties that are 
at Variance, | | | 
NT ERCE'DER, 8. a mediator 3 Or one 
who endeavours to reconcile two parties at 


0 


To INTERCEPT, V. A. [interceprus 
Lat. intercepter, Fr.] to ſtop any perſon or 
thing in their way or in motion, before th: 
can reach the place intended; to prevent 
from being reached. Storms vindictiye 

«© intercept the ſhore.” Pope. | 
 INTERCE'PT1ON, S. the act of ſtop- 
ping any thing in its courſe, and hinderin 
it from reaching the place it otherwiſe would; 
ſtoppage, or obſtroction. EL 
INTERCE'SSION, 8. [Fr. inrerceſſo, 
Lat. ] the act of endeavouring to reconcile tuo 
parties at variance. In Scripture, the act of 
pleading in behalf of another, peculiarly ap- 
plied to Chriſt. Interpoſition or mediation in 
„ + 2h 2 nf HT 
-IN-FERCE/SSOR; S. [ inter ceſſeur. Fr its 
terceſſor, Lat.] a mediator ;. one who inter- 
poſes and pleads in behalf of another; one 
who endeavours to reconcile two parties at 


variance. » e 
To INTERCHWIN, V. A. to chain or 


fo con 
gin t 
neſted 
IN 


lubly. * T'wo 
e oath,” Star, 5 - 
| To INTERCHANGE, V. A to put ia 
the place of another; to change, or give fot 
ſomething received of another; to ſucceed 
alternately, or by turns, YO 

INTERCHANGE, S. commerce, traffic, 
or mutual change of commodities between 
two perſons ; alternate ſucceſſion, 

INTERCHA/NGFABLE, Adj, given and 
taken mutually ; following each other in als 
ternate ſucceſhon. | | 


perſons interchained with an 


2 1 


U 


| INTERCHA/NGEABLY, Adv. d n 
nately ; mutually. | „ W 
INTERCHANCEMENT, S. the A0 — 
giving and receiving. : 11 g 


INTERCITIPIENT, S. [ intercipiens, Lal. 
ſomething that intercepts or cauſes a ſtoppag 
applied to medicine. 

INTERCT'SION; S. [inter and cad! 
Lat.] interruption. “ By ceſſation of on 


(c cles, we may underſtand their intercifions 


other objects. 


* / 


E a 


; } 
| . 


INT 
*RCLUDE, v. A. [intercludo, 
9 Gur from a place, or hinder from 
J 5 by ſomething intercepting or in- 
m intercept. i he voice is ſome- 


pres! cluded by hoarſeneſs.” Holder. 
6 une! 
C 


TERG 
* or obſtructing. : 5 8 
luna Lat.] the ſpace between two 
. f, : 


Lt 


LU'SION, S. the act of inter- 


Ps RCOMMUNITY, 8. à munnul 


ir exerciſe of religion ; adoption of re- 
E es between two or more ſtates, 
WW ERCOS Ta L, Adj. | of inter and coſta, 
8 placed or ſituated between the ribs. 
TER COURSE, S, ſeutreccurs, Fr.] 

nerce or mutual exchange. Communi- 
applied to places or perſons. An 
32 with England.“ Bac. © An in- 
b r with the ſupreme mind.“ Atterb. 


r Lat. the action ot running be. 


OT Io TE 


tween, © f | | 
10 lor.“ Boyle. Seldom uſed, 


INTERCURRENT, Adj. [intercurrens, 
Ja] running between. Some ſubtle in- 
arent matter. Boyle, Not in uſe. 

79 INTERDVCT), V. A. | interdire, Fr.] 
u forbid, applied to laws, or the command 
#2 ſuperior. In Canon Law, to forbid from 
doing communion with the church. 


ting. Among the Papiſts, a prohibi- 
ton of the pope to the clergy to celebrate the 
bah offices. TOO VIE 1 . 

NTERDTCTION, S. [Fr. interdictio, 
lu a lau or decree which forbids any thing. 
INTERDICFORY, Adj. containing a 
prohibition or forbiddance. 55 


to concern ; to effect; to give a ſhare in; to 


reſted with a perſon's intereſt or welfare. 


cf INTEREST, S. concern, advantage, or 
od pol influence over others; ſhare, or part in 


3 g; a regard to private or perſo- 


fer alvantage or profit; a ſum paid for the uſe 
5 ; gf money; a ſurplus of advantage or profit. 

9 ToINTERFE/RE, V. N. ſinter and ferio, 
\ n= 12 interpoſe, intermeddle, or become a 


in a later in; to claſh or oppoſe. e 

NIERFLUEN T, Adj. [interfluens, hens 
ling between. ** The interfluent celeſtia 
matter.” Boyle, | 


paired or ſcattered between. The ambient 
Lat Kur wide inter fus d.“ Milt. 
he act or ſtate of lying between two objects. 


+l 10 A Little iſlands interjacent.” 
an, | | | 


NTERJECTION, s. [Fr. interjedtio 
ets Crammar, a part of ſpeech, or word, 


munication or community; a mutual free- | 
m 


INT FRCURRENCE, S. | intercurrens, of | 


« Without the intercurrence of a li- ' 


NTERDI'CT, S. a law which forbids 


To MI ERES T, V. A. [intereſſer, Fr.] 


| | | Boyle. 
nin the affections, or be very cloſely con- 


NTERFU SED, Adj. [interfuſus, Lat.] 


INTERTA'/TENCY, S. [See Interjacert] 


INTERJA'CENT, Adj. [interjacens, Lat.] 


INIT 


which expreſſes ſome ſudden emotion of the 


mind, as alas 


INTERIM, S. [Lat.] the mean time; an 
interval; any time coming between two pe- 


riods or actions expreſſed. © In the interim." 


Tatler. | 
To INTERJOVIN, V. A. to join mutually ; 


to intermarry, ** Interjoin their iſſues." 
Shak. 


INTF/RIOR, Adj. [interieur, Fr. interior, 
Lat.] internal; inmoſt, © 
INTERENO'W LEDGE,S.mutual knows 


ledge. All nations have interknowledge, one 
© of another.“ Bacon. 3 1 55 


tor intermix; to weave, plait. or juix one 
thing within another. | | 
To IYTERLARD, V. A. ſentrelarder, 
Fr.] in Cookery, to mix meat with bacon, or 
fat with lean : to interp»ſe, or inſert be- 
tween 4 to diverſify with mixture. | 


tween the lines of a book or manuſcript. 
INTERLINEA'TION, S. the act of writ- 


book or manuſcript. 


chains one within another, Figuratively, to 


join together, like the links of a chain, which 
mutually connect each other. Theſe are 


cc two chains which are interlinked.” Dryd. | 

INTERLOCU'TION, S. [Fr. interlocutio, 
Lat.] dialogue, or the act of ſpeaking by 
turns. The rehearſal of the pſalms---done 
« by interlocution. Hooker. 


diſcourſing in a dialogue; one that talks with 


INTERLO'CUTORY, S. conſiſting of a 


dialogue, or converſation carried on by two 
In Law, applied to an or- 


or more perſons. 
der that does not decide a cauſe, but only ſet- 
tles ſome matter incident thereto. 


loopen, Belg.] to run between parties, and in- 


|tercept the advantage that one would gain 
In Commerce, to intercept 


from the other. 


the trade of a company; to traffic without li- 
cence; t foreſtal, _ | 


cence, intercepts the trade of a company that 


has an excluſive charter; one who runs into 


buſineſs to which he has no right. 


the acts of a tragedy or comedy; a farce, 


terluo, Lat.] the ſtate of water which runs 


of water. 
Hale. 


| 


To INTERLA'CE, v. A [entrelaſſir,Fr.] 


To INTERLEA'VE, V A. to bind up 
with blank paper oetween each of the leaves. 
To INTERLINE, V. A. to write be- 


ing any thing between the lines of a printed 


To IN TEA LINK. v. A. to:connett.. 


INT ERTO CUT Ok. s. [inter and leur, 
Lat. of logueo, Lat.] the perſon introduced as 


« The interlocutors compliment.“ | 


To INTERLO'PE, v. N. [inter, Lat. and 


INTERLO'PER, S. one who, without li- 


- INTERLUDE, S. iter, Lat. and ludus, 
Lat.] ſomething played or performed between 


INTERLUENC V, S. [ interluens, from in- 


between any two places; the interpoſition 
The interluency of the ſea.“ 


INTER - 


INT 
INTERLU'/NAR, or INTERLU'NARY, | 
Adj. belonging to the time when the moon is 
about to change, and becomes inviſible, ©* Hid 
ein her vacant interlunar cave. Milt. 
INTERMA'RRIAGE, S. the act of mar- 
riage between two families. 

To INTERMA RRV, V. A. to marry 
perſons out of one family with ſome of an- 
other. 3 1 
To INTERMEDDLE, V. N. to concern 
one's ſelf officiouſly with affairs that one has 
no buſineſs with. a | 

INTERMEDDLER, S. one that offici- 
oully thruſts himſelf into buſineſs which he 
has no right or call to. e 
- INTERME'/DIAL, Adj. [inter and medius, 


Lat.] intervening; lying between. Without 


any intermedial appetites.” Taylor, 
INTERMEDIATE, Adj. ſ inter mediat, 
Fr.] intervening; interpoſed; placed in the 
middle between two extremes. EVE Oh 
 _INTERME'DIATELY, Adv. by way of 
intervention or interpolition. 
- INTE'RMENT,, S. [Fr.] burial; the act 
of burying or putting a corpſe in the ground. 
IN [ERMIGRA'TION, S. Fr.] the act 
of two or more removing from one place to 
another, ſo that each of them occupies the 
place which the other quitted. The poſſibi- 
« lity of intermigrations.”” Hale. Seldom uſed. 
ting no boundary, or limits. Uſed ſubſtan- 
tively for an infinite Being. *© As if they 
„ would confine th' interminable.” Milt. 
_ INTERMINATION, S. [Fr. intermina- 
tio, Lat.] a threat, or denouncing of puniſh- 
ment againſt crimes. | 


ToINTERMINGLE, v. A. to mix; to 


INTERMITSSION, S. Fr. intermiſſ's, 
Ly a pauſe, ſtop, or ceſſation for a time; 
the ſpace beiween any two events; delay; a 


eeſſation of pain or ſorrow. 


INTER NTTSSIVE, Adj. affecting by fits, 


or with pauſes between. 


To IN TERM T, v. A. [intermitto, Lat.] 


to forbear any thing for a time; to interrupt. 
To grow mild between the fits or paroxyſms, 
applied to fevers. fe 
INTERMITTENT, Adj. [ Fr. intermit- 
tens, Lat.] coming only by fits, or after ſome 
pauſe or interval. 
To INTERMTX, V. A. to mingle, mix, 
or put ſome things between others. 
INTERMIXTURE, S. a 
mixing ſeveral things. _ 
 INTERMU'NDANE, Adj. ſ inter and 
mundut, Lat.] exiſting or ſituated between 


worlds, or the ſeveral bodies which compoſe 


the ſolar ſyſtem. | 
INTERNAL, Adj. [internus, Lat.] with- 
in; in the mind; inward. „ 
INTERNALLY, Adv. inwardly; men- 
tally; in the mind, ſpirit, or underſtanding. 
 INTERPELLA'TION, S. | Fr, inter pella- 


of interpolo, Lat. inter poler, 


IN TERMINABLE, Adj. Fr.] admit-| 


tween words. 
death of one prince and the acceſſion of al 


maſs formed by 


INT 


tio, Lat.] in Law, a ſumm 
“ Extrajudicial interpellation." 4 , upon, 
To INTE'RPOLATE, v. Le, 
dts Fr.] to fil 
thing into a place, by forge | 
does not belong ; to renew : 
after intermiſſion. © Tye 
Hale. Seldom uſed in the 
INTERPOLATION, S. Fr.] ſome; 
added to the original, appli | * 
5 Zinal, app! ed to manuſerine 
INTERPOLA TER, S. Lat. 3 
Fr.] a perſon who = bot or fiſt! * 
paſſages into an original. N 
INTERPO SAL, S. [from int oſe] th 
act of intervening between two 1240 in 
terpoſition; intervention, — | | 
To IN TERPO'SE, v. A. [inters 
to thruſt in between two hed wo wil 
ſtruction, interruption, or inconvenience: . 
come between, or reſcue from any danger, 
INTERPO'SER, S. one that comes het 
tween others; a mediator z one that intrude 
himſelf into, or meddles with, another ye 
ſon's affairs. | | | 
INTERPOSTTION, S. [Fr. interpoſit 
Lat.] the act of intervening, in order to pre 
vent or promote a deſign; mediation ; inter 
vention, or the ſtate of being placed betweet 
two The mtire interpoſirion of the earth, 
Raleigh. A thing placed between tuo e 
eines. | 
To INTERPRET, V. A. [intertretari 
Lat. interpreter, Fr.] to explain any difficult 
in writing; to tranſlate ; to decipher; 
give a ſolution 3 to expound. | 
INTERPRETABLE, Adj. capable « 
being tranſlated, deciphered, or explained, 
INTERPRETA'TION, S. Fr. interpri 
tatio, Lat.] the act of explaining the meanin 
of a foreigner in our own language; the ſeu 
given by a tranſlator. 


 INTF'RPRETATIVELY, Adv. as m1 
be collected by way of explanation. 
INCURPRETER, S. | interprete, Fr. mf 
terpres, Lat] an explainer ; a tranſlator. } 
INTERPU!NCTION, S. [interpunti 
Lat.] the act of placing ſtops or points 


IN TER-RE'/GNUM, S. [Lat.] thetim 
in which a throne is vacant, between til 


/ 


other. 1 . 

To INTERRO GATE, V. A. [intery 
tus, of interrogo, Lat. interroger, Ft.] toe 
amine by aſking queſtions; to aſk queſtion 

INTERROGA'TION, S. Fr. inter 
tis, Lat.] a queſtion. In Grammar, 2 poll 
uſed after a queſtion, is it not marked thus (3 

INTERKO/GATIVE, Adj. [intrrrogat 
Fr.] denoting a queſtion ; expreſſed in i 
form of a queſtion. 5 | 
*INTERRO'GATIVE, S. in e 
a pronoun uſed in aſking queſtions, as #0 


what ? INTER 


EMT 
INTERRO'GATIVELY, Adv. in the 
jor 29% Ga'TOR, S. one who aſks, 
nes by aſking queſtions. 


gr exam NRO ATORY), 8. [ interrogatoire, 


INTE 8 
; a queſtion. 
/ NTERRO G 


ag a queſtion. 4 3 
ERKUYPT, V. A. [ interruptus, of 

Indo, Lat.] to binder the proceſs, mo- 
A eden of any thin $ by breaking 
* nit; to hinder a perſon from finiſhing 
e by ſpeaking to him in the middle 
1 To Gide or ſeparate by rupture. 
' The main abyſs wide interrupt. Par, Loft, 
mis ſenſe, tho" agteeable to the etymology, 
i not in uſe. 


TEAK TEDLx, Adv. not without 
Meran, PT ER, S. one who makes a 
perſon break off in the middle of his diſcourſe 
bj peaking to him, 5 3 
NTERRU'PTION, S. (Fr. interruptio, 
lain its primary ſenſe, but ſeldom uſed, 
ach of leparation between the parts by 
braking; interpolition. *©* Severed by the 
4 eruption of the _ 1guratively, in- 
denon; hindrance 3 or tlie act of ſtop- 
no any thing in motion. 

PL RSCAPULAR, Adj. [inter and ſca- 
„placed between the 


ATORY, Adj. containivg 


| 
| 


kl Lat.] in Anatomy 
Z: 6 

To NTERSECT, V. A. [inter ſectum, 
m interſeco, Lat.] to cut or eroſs; to di- 
tk each other mutually; to meet and croſs 
ah other, 3 N 55 
IER SECTION, S. [interſe&tio, Lat. 
point where lines croſs each other.. 
TINTERSERT, V. A. [inter ſertum, of 
um, Lat.] to put in or introduce between 
kr things, “ If I may interſert a ſhort 
jibſophical diſſertation.“ Breeregv. | 


ten others. | 


Þ IN!ERSPE'RSE, v. A. [interſperſus, 


Jr things, | | ; 
NTERSPERSION, S. the act of ſcat- 
ay among other things. En, 
IRS TELL. AR, Adj. [inter and 
ing, or ſituated between the ſtars. 
Tie iner fear ky.” N 
INTERSTICE, S. [interflitizm, Lat] the 
between two things, or the time be- 
no events. 2 OP 


VRTEXTURE, 8. [antertcxturus, of 
a, Lit] the act of min gling or weav- 
Mething with another, VVVà 
© ERTWINE, or INTER- 
I V. A. to unite or join by twiſting 
Another. 5 . 


ERS ERTION, S. a thing inſerted 


uns UTIAL, Adj. containing in- 
ts, „5 


4 


} 
4 


| from nterſpergo, Lat.] to ſcatier amongſt | 


fella] | 


do, Span.] inmoſt; internal; inward. © Inti- 


to intermingle. 


INTESTINA 


INIT 


lum, Lat.] ſpate or diſtance; void of matter; 
time between two events. 


To IN TERVENE, v. N. [inttrwento, 


Lat. intervenir, Fr.] to come between. 


INTERVENIENT, Adj. [ interweniens, 


Lat.] coming between. 


INTERVENTION, s. [Fr. interwentis, 


Lat.] the ſtate of acting between perſons ; 
the interpoſition of 
interpoſed. 


means; the ſtate of being 


To INTERVE RT. v. A. [ interwerto, 


Lat.] to ſet aſide, or turn to another uſe. 


© he duke iter verted 1 
Not in uſe. 


INTERVIEW, 8. [ſometimes accented 


he bargain.” Wott. 


on the-firlt ſyllable ; entrevie, Fr.] mutual 


fight, generally applied to ſome formal and 


appointed meeting or conference, 


To INTERVO!LVE, V. A. inter volvo, 
Lat.] to roll between; to involve one with- 
in another. F 

To INTERWE AVE, V. A. ¶preter inter- 
wove, part. paſſive, interwoven or interwowe] 
to mix one thing with another in weaving z 


INTE'STABLE, Adj. [inteftabilis, Lat.] 
in Law, not qualified to make a will. 
_INTES'TATE, Adj. [inreſtat, Fr. inteſta- 
tus, Lat.] in Law, dying without a will. 


L, Adj. [Fr.] belonging to 
the guts. 5 5 


INTE'STINE, Adj. [inteftine, Fr. inteſtinus, 
Lat.] internal; inward ; contained in the bo- 
dy. Applied to war, domeſtic, or war waged 
by citizens againſt their fellow citizens. 
Mortal and inteſtine jars —'twixt thy coun» 
«trymen and us.“ Shak. | 8 

INTESTINE, 8 Ih inteſtinum, Lat.) 
the gut, or bowel. Seldom uſed in the ſingu- 
JJ T_T 1 5 

To INTHRA'L, V. A. to enſlave; to 

bring under difficulties _ 
INVBRA'/LMENT, S. a ſtate of ſlavery. 

To INTHRO NE, V. A. to place on a 
throne ; to make a king of. 

VNTIMACY, S. a ſtate of familiarity or 
friendſhip wherein one perſon has always free 
acceſs to another, and is fayoured with his 
ſentiments without reſerve, 1 
IDINTIMATE, Adj. | intimus, Lat. intima- 


7 


* nate impulſe.” Milt. Near; cloſe; not kept 
at a diſtance; familiar; converſing with, or unit- 


ed to another without reſerve or reſtraint. 


| I'NTIMATE, S. | int;mado, Span. intinus, 
Lat.] a friend who has free acceſs, and is in- 
truſted with the thoughts of another without 
er. DY „ | 
IO INTIMATE, V. A. [intimr, Fr. ] to 
hint; to point out indirectly and obſcurely. _ 
FNTIMA TELY, Adv. cloſely, or with- 
out any intermixture of parts; with confi- 
dence, Void of teferve, applied to friend- 


#- 


TERVAL, 8. [intervalle, Fr. interval. | ſhip. Nearly, internally, or inſeparably. 
7 „ * re - if 


INT 
INTIMA/TION, S. [Fr.] an hint 3 an 


Fr.] to affect with fear; to deprive of en- 


with an e at the beginning, as Johnſon ob- 
ſerves. See Entire, and all its derivatives] | di 


any adulteration. | 
INTO, Prep. entrance; penetration be- | as 


ward parts. © To look into letters Pope. 


 IN'TOLERABLY, Adv. to a degree too | 
great for our ſtrength or patience to endure. In 
_ INTO'LERANT, Adj. Fr.] not endur- 


— 


like the double o in chooſe] to bury; to incloſe 


8 —— eu * —__ 
may n - * — _ 
EET 6 ng ———_— ——— E - a 2 7 : 4 * 
1 0 - " - <> a — F<, * —_ — 
4 - 4 0 2 


noiſe like thunder. 


Ae 


a n En 
— 
A ITS 
Sp 1 As <> 
. — : 


-thundering, „ 
To INTO NE, V. N. [intonner, Fr.] to 


2 9 1 
2 5 
* 


To INTO RT, v. A. [intortvs, Lat. ] to 


4% horns.” Pope. | | 5 
To INTO'XICATE, V. A. to make 


| Inebriate with vice, or flattery. 
making or being drunk. 


Lat. intritable, Fr.] obſtinate, or not to be go- 


not to be ſubjected to rule; furiouſneſs, not 
to be tamed. „ 
INTRA'CTABLY, Adv. in ſuch a man- 


INTRANQUTLIT , S. a ſtate of reſtleſs- 
neſs. Intranguility which makes men impa- 
« tient of laying in their beds.“ Temple. 

INTRANSMU'TABLE, Adj. not to be 
changed into another ſubſtance or metal. 

To INTREASURE, V. A. to lay up as 
in a treaſury. e 
To INTRENCH, V. N. ſof in and tran- 
eber, Fr.] to ivade or eneroach upon what be- 
longs to another; to mark with hollows like 
trenches. His face — deep ſcars of thunder 
« had intrench' d. Par. Lofl, In War, to 
Fortify with a ditch or trench, _ 
INTRENCHANT, Adj. not to be ſe- 


« More intimately united with us,” Sfeck. again. t As eaſy may ſt thou 15 z. 
No. 219. air with keen ſwor Jin Pell. fr 


obſcure or indirect declaration or direction. | which defends a poſt from t 
To IN TVYMIDATE, V. A. [ intimider, enemy. 


couragement. ** Intimidates the brave.“ Irene. pidus, Lat.] not affected uit.“ 
INTIRE, Adj. [entier, Fr. better written | ſpect of e ed with fear 


whole; unbroken, or undiminiſhed ; without | proſpect of danger. 


yond the ſurface, or motion beyond the out- | of danger. 


INTO'LERABLE, Adj. Fr. intelerabilis, | ſtate of a thing much intangled; wiel 
e 


Lat.] not to be borne or endured. | ariſing from a complicat: 
INTO'LERABLENESS, S. the quality] INTR VCATE, Adi fn ben 
of a thing which is not to be endured. tangled; perplexed; 8 ue 45 — 


ing, or not able to endure. being ſo perplexed and ; = 
To INTO'MB, v. A. [the o pronounced be calily explain n. Plieneft and 


In a monument. 8 [a plot; an amour ca j 
To IN'TONATE, V. A. [intonatus, Lat. bee by lovie. In ng bel | 
From intono, Lat.] to thunder; to make a] ble, or an artful complication of e 
. I “xuhich embarraſſes the perſonages, and 
INTO NATION, Adj. [Fr.] the act of the minds of the audience in ſuſpence 
| unable to determine the event of the ple 


© to aſs.“ Pope. 3 tifices. 


drunk with ſtrong liquors. Figuratively, to | ſecret plotting. | 


INT 


Shak, 
he attacks of x 


INTRENCHMENT, $ 


INTREPTD, Adj. Uintrepide, Fr. ing 
at the pre 
INTREPUDITY S. [iitrepidind 

ſpoſition of mind ande Kral 
INTRE/PIDLY, Adv. in ſuch 
to be unaffecked with fear 12 — 
INTRICACY, 8. [from intricate] 


5 pe 


INTRITCATELY, Ad 1 | 
er 8s to perplex. „Adv ; in ſuch à 0 


INTRICATENESS, S. the quality 


INTRVGUE, s. [F r. pronounced intrt 


To IN TRI GVUE, v. N. ö K 

tune, or ſtrike the ſame note. Aſs intones | to Carry on an amour 55 a and P 
| | INTRIGUER, S. one who forms 3 * 
twiſt, wreathe, or wring. Th' intorted carries on private amours with womer 1 
buſies himſelf in ſecret tranſactions. 1 

 INTRUGUINGLY, Adj. with arti of of 

INTRINSIC, Adj. [ intrinſecus, Lat . 

INTOXICA TI ON, S. the act or ſtate of | ward; internal; real; true in its owh welcot 

99 8 INTRLNSIC AL, Adj. [intrinſecus To. 

INTRA'CTABLE, Adj. [intrafabilis, | intrinſeque, Fr.] internal; ſolid ; real. Bene 
INTRPNSICALLY, Adv. inter ſun, o 

verned ; furious. really; in its own nature. In its o I 
INTRA'CTABLENESS, S. obſtinacy; ]“ ture abſolutely and ixtrinſcaliy evil.” ny 
Within. Ihe leſs he ſhewed withot fh to 

t more he wrought intrinſcally.“ With aimm 

INTRUNSICATE, Adj. perpleue aut any 
ner as not to be governed or tamed. tangled. Too intrinſicate to unlooſe. INI 
To INTRODU CE, V. A [irtrodut 06% F 

introduite, Fr.] to conduct; to give el Kibout 

to; to uſher into a place, or to a perl as] g 

bring any thing into practice or noticg rien 


INTRODU'CER, S. one who con 
uſhers into a place, or to a perſon; d 
brings any thing into uſe, practice, 

INTRODUCTION, S. the ade 
ing or conducting into a place or to a 
the ſtate of being uſnered; the att 0 
ing any thing new into notice ot 
diſcourſe prefixed to a book, contain 
things neceſſary to givea true idea off 
ner in which the ſubject is treated of, 


parated by cutting, but immediately n 


INTRODU'CTIVE, Ach. [i 


INT 


eving as a preparative, or a means to 
5. : : E 


babe roRv. Adj. previous in 


ler to prepare, or ſerving as a means, to 
or ; 

ine further. ; 

nt GRE'SSION, 8. ; [intregreſſo, 
[at] entrance ; the act of entering or going 


5 oF . intreitus, Lat.] in 
| O'IT S. Fr introitus, 
or public devotions. 


the ect of . the act of giving en- 
iſſion. | 
70 TKO II T, V. A. [intromitto, Lat.] 

v kad, let, or admit in 3 to allow to enter. 
« Glaſs irtromits light.“ Holder. 

To INTROSPE'CT, V. A. 1 
of introſpicio, Lat.] to look into, or take a 
yiew of the BR. 5 

INTRO SPECT ION, 8, a view o the 
inſide, An internal view of its powers or 
ltate, applied to the mind. © An iniroſpcetion 
«into my own mind.” Dryd. 3 

INTROVE/NIENY, Adj. [of intro, Lat. 
nd cen ns, Lat.] entering or coming in, 
« (ommixture of introwenient Nations. 
Pres, Seldom uſed. Re 5 A 8 

10 NTRU DE, v. N. to come in without 
initation or permiſſion; to thruſt one's ſelf 
mdly into company or buſineſs 3 to under- 
uke a hing without being permitted, called 


© * = 
toit, or qualified for it. 


INTRUDER, S. one who forces himſelf 
ne company or affairs without permiſſion, : 
qulifeation, or being welcome, 
INTRUSION, S. [Fr. intruſio, Lat.] the 
Mol forcing any perſon or thing into my 
plee or ſtate ; encroachment upon any per- 
fon or ſtate 3 entrance without invitation or 
weicome, | | e 

To IN TRUST, V. A. to treat with con- 


ſin, or any thing of value. 


INTUYTION, 8. [ intvitus, Lat. I the ſight 
wy thing; a conception, applied gene- 


a immediate knowledge of any thing with- 
ut any deductions of reaſon. : | 
INVITIVE, Adj. [intuitivzs, Lat, in- 
ki, Fr.] ſeen by the mind immediately, 
vont the deductions of reaſon. 
kl ſight, oppoſed to belief. The intuitive 
non of Gop.” Hooker, 
wer of diſcovering 
dont reaſoning. | 
NTUITIVELY, Adv. [intuitivement, 
j by a glance or immediate application of 


traths immediately 


INUMESCENCE, 8. Fr. intumeſcens, 


bling or ling above its uſual height, 
NTURGESCENCE, 8. ſwelling ; the 
Lor ſtate of ſwellin 5 | 


NNTROMISSION, S. [intromiffo, Lat.] 


Kence ; to charge with any feeret commil-| 


thy to the act of the mind, whereby it has 


Seein gor 


Having tlie 


3 ind, © Gop {ces all things intuitively .” 


INV 

To INT WINE, V. A. to twiſt or wreathe 
together like twine; to ſurround or twilt 
round, | e 

To INVA DE, V. A. [invado, Lat] to 
enter into a country in a warlike manner; to 
attack; to aſſail or aſſault; to ſcize on like 
an enemy. © To invade another's right.“ 
INVA'DER, S. one who enters into the 
poſſeſſions or dominions of another, and at- 
tacks them as an enemy; one who aſſails or 
attacks; one who eneroaches or intrudes. 
INV A'LESCENCE, S. | invaleſcentia, Lat. 
want of health, is 1785 0 | 

INVA'LID, Adj. [ invalide, Fr invalidus, 
Lat.] weak, applied to bodily ſtreng Ok 
no force or cogency, applied to argument. 
Uſed in the plural for ſoldiers that are worn 


rendered unfit for further ſervice in the field. 
In this ſenſe it is pronounced like the French, 
 invaleed. | 


of force or cogency, applicd generally to ar- 
guments. | | „ 
INVALUABLE, Adj. of fo great value 
as to be above conception or eſtimation. 
INVA'RIABLE, Adj. [Fr.] not chang- 
ing; without varying. | . 


being always the ſame z conſtant, or without 
change. | F 


INVA'RIABLY, Adj. vi hout changing x 


unchangeably; conſtantly. 


 INVA'SION, 8. [Fr. invaſſe, Lat.] the 


ſions or dominions of another: an encroach- 
ment, or unlawful attack of the rights of an- 

other. 3 | ns | . 
| INVASIVE, Adj. entering like an enemy 

on the bounds of another; encroaching o] 
the rights of another. . 
INVECTIVE, S. a reproachful, cenſori- 


INVECTIVE, Adj. containing cenſure, 
ſcandal, ſatire, or reproachtul expreffons. 
INVE'CTIVELY, Adv. in a 
abuſive, or ſcandalous manner. _ 

To INVFIGH, V. A. from imvebe, Lat.] 
to utter cenſure, or reproach ; to ſpeak bit- 
terly againſt, _ | oe 

INV#IGHER, S. a vehement railer. 

To INVEIGLE, V. A. pronounced in- 
veegle] to perſuade, allure, or ſeduce to ſome - 
thing bad or hurtful. 70 £ . 

INVEITIGLER, S. ſeducer, deceiver, or 
allurer to ill. 3 5 | 

To INVE/LOPE, v. A. See Emnvelcte.' 

To INVENT, V. A. | inventer, Fr.] to 
diſcover, find out, or produce ſomething 
unknown or not made, before; to forge, 


& 2 ſwelling ; a tumor; the act or ſtate of | or contrive contrary to truth; to feign 


or create by the fertility of the imagina- 
tion. | =D | 


| INVENTER, s. [inventewr,\ Fr.] one 


* 


* 


out with age, or, by the caſualties of war, 


| INVALVDITY, s. ſinvalidirf, Fr.] want 


INVA'RIABLENESS, S. the quality of 


entrance or attack of an enemy on the poſſeſ- 


ous, or ſcandalous expreflion, whether in 
| writing or in pech. | . 


ſatirical, 


Fa 


5 
; 15 
t 
1 
I 
q 


| who diſcovers, or produces ſomething new or 1 
not known before; a perſon who forges or | of any manor, office or benef or poſſefin 
allerts a falſehood. | | 


_. vented ; a for | 

*  INVE'NTIVE, Adj. | inventif, Fr.] quick practice. 

at contrivance; ready at ee | of 
INVENTOR, S. a finder out or maker [of inverters, Lat. mveterer, F r.] to harden 


ſomething ill. 
INVENTO/RICALLY, Adv. in the man- into men's minds.” Ba; 


To INVENTORY, V. A. to form into a 


verted; going backwards. 


aſt, or laſt is firſt. In Grammar, a figure 


- Inſtead of impurity is the moſt abominable 


change the natural order of things or words; 
to turn upſide down, or place in a method or 
order contrary to that which was before; to 


office; to confer or give. To incloſe or ſur- 


covering; cloathing. Its inweſient ſhell,” 
V | 


to beſcarched out or traced by the mind. 


INVESTIGATION, S. [Fr. inve/iigatio, 
Lat.] the act of the mind by which unknown | 


IN v 


INVE/NTION, 8. [Fr. inventio, Lat.] the 


act of finding or producing ſomething new ; long continuance of any thi 
the ditcovery of ſomething hidden; the ſub- |tively, obſtinacy confirmed 
tlety of the mind, or that exertion of the ima- long continuance. In Phyſic the! 1 
gination, whereby we create things that either nuance of any diſeaſe, * * 8 lth 
have no exiſtence in nature, or are intirely | 
new or unknown; a diſcovery ; the thing in- old; Jong eſtabliſhed ; grown obſti 
eaſily ſur mounted; by | Hi 


gery or fiction. 


of ſomething new; a framer or contriver of 


ner of an inventory. 


| INVE/NTORY, S. [ſometimes accented [ing or confirming by long practice | 
on the firſt ſyllable 3 inwentoire, Fr. invento- tinuance. e . 
rium, Lat.] an account or catalogue of move- 


ables; a liſt or catalogue of goods. 


ratalogue. It ſhall be inwentoried.”” Shak. 
Scldom uſed. HE PWT Ms 5 
INVENTREss, S. [ inventrice, Fr.] a fe- 


male who finds out or produces any thing new. 


INVERSE, Adj. { Fr. inverſus, Lat.] in- 


INVE/RSION, S. [Fr. inverſio, Lat.] 
change of order or time, ſo that the firſt is 


whereby the words are not placed in the na- 
tural and grammatieal order. As of all 
«<< vices, the moit abominable is impurity.” 


4 of all vices. LG 
To INVERT, V. A: [inverto, Lat.] to 


place the firſt laſt, 1 8 
INVERTED LV, Adv. in an unnatural 
order; in ſuch a manner that the firſt is 
placed laſt, or the laſt firſt, | : 
To INVEST, V. A. [invefiio, Lat.] in- 

ba Fob Fr.] to eloath or dreſs : when follow- 
ed by two nouns it hath 207 or in before the 


thing. Inveſt him 2vith thy lovelieſt ſmiles,” 


Denb. To place in poſleſſion of a rank or 
round a place, fo as to intercept all ſuccours, 
applied to ſieges. e 
INVESTIENT, Adj. [i veſtiens, Lat. 

INVE'STIGABLE, Adj. [from inveſigate 

To INVESTIGATE, V. A. to fearch 


out; to trace or find out by reafon. 


truths are traced out and diſcovered ; an ac- 
gurate examination. 


eeremony of conferring a ti 


Lat.] envious ; malignant, Figurative 


] [ſtrong ; to inſpire with vigour, life, and ſpi 


IN 


ce, 
refs; cloaths; habit, 
"Hep inveteratio, Lat, 
ng bad. Figura 
Or Contracted 0 


INVESTMENT, S. d 
' INVE/TERACY, 8 


INVE'TERATE, s. [inveteratus, Lat. 


mate; no 
ong continuance « 
To INVE TERATE, v. A. [ inveteratus 
make obſtinate by long practice \ 

* * . or 0 
ance, © 7 tradition in fuſed and ae 


INVETERA'TION, S. the actof hade 


INYUDIOUS; Adj. [ invidius, invidinſy 
likely to promote or incur hatred. 
INVITDIOUSLY, Adv. in an envious a 
malignant manner ; in a manner likely 
provoke hatred.  _ | 

INVVDIOUSNESS, S. the quality of p 
vok ing envy or hatred. - _ 

To INVI'GORATE, v. A, to ma 


INVUNCILBLE, Adj. Fr. invincibilis,La 
not to be conquered or ſubdued : not to 
informed, or remvved by inſtruction. 
INVINCIBLENESS, S. the quality 
not being conquerable. 
 INVINCIBLY, Adv. in ſuch an man 
as not to be conquered or ſurmounted. 
INVTOLABLE, Adj. Fr. inviolak 
Lat.] not to be profaned, applied to thi 
ſacred. Not to be injured. Not to be! 
ken, applied to laws or ſecrets. Not td 
hurt. The inviolable ſaints,” Milt. 
[NVFVOLABLY, Adv, without breae 
V 

INVIOLAT E. Ad}. [ Fr. inviolatus, | 
unhurt, or without ſuffering from viole 
Unprofaned, applied to holy things, Ut 
ken, appiicd to laws or obligations. 
IN/VIOUS, Adj. {invius; Lat.] not 
ſable; not common or trodden. In 
ce ways.” Hudio. | 


| 


To INVI'SCATE, V. A. [from in 
| iſcus, Lat.] to lime; to daub or patch 
any glutinous or ſticking ſubſtance. | 
| INVISIBVLITY, S. invifhilie, F 
ſtate of not being ſeen, or not being pt 
tible. | 8 . 
INVUSIBLE, Adj. Fr. inviſbils 
not to be ſecn. ray ed 
INVILSIBLV, Adv. in ſuch a man 
not to be ſeen. 8 
INVITATION, S. [Fr. inviatiy 
the act of calling or ſummoning; the 
deſiring a perſon's company- 


* 


INVESTTTURE, s. [Fr.] the aQ — 


To INVITE, V. A. (invice, Li. 


INV 


t0 , 
5 or make one of a party ; to allure. 


NYITINGLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner 
a5 NOTION, 8. [inun&us, of inungo, Lat.] 
1 a of ſmearing or anointing with any 
$a oily ſubſtance. 6 The inun#ion of the 
Ray. | 
1 ATION, S, [ inondation, Fr. inun- 
Lat.] the act of flowing; a flood. Fi- 
33 a confluence or multitude coming 
1 her to the {ame place. = EY 
70 INVOC ATE. V. A. [ invocatus, of in- 
60, Lat.] to call upon in prayer; to addreſs 
for aſſiſtance. | 


ling upon in prayer ; the form 
0 w reſſng a ſuperior Being for aſſiſt- 


worck, s. perhaps corrupted from the 
French enveyex, of enveyer, Er. to ſend] a 
etlogue of the freight of a ſhip ; or of the 
tices ſhipped on board, and conſigned to 
fome perſon in a foreign count 7x. 
To INVO'KE, V. A. [invoguer, Fr. inwoco, 
Jat.] to call upon, addreſs, or pray to any 
ſgerior Being for :.. 
To INVOLVE, V. A. Li volvo, Lat.] to 
avrap, or cover with any thing which ſur- 
wands; to entwiſt or join; to take in; to 
duch, or ſubject to; to entan gle or perplex; 
woomplicate, or make intricate. Involu'd 


enfaſedly, ** Earth with hell mingle and 
ide. Milt. „ 
NOLUNTARITLY, Adv. | from invo- 
ar} not by choice ; againſt one's | will 3 
weeſſarily. | 


a 7 | 

WO LUNTARY, Adj. [involuntaire, Fr. 
hing the power of choice; neceſſitated ; 
pt choſen or done willingly. © 
INVOLU'TION, S. | inwolutio, Lat.] the 
& of wrapping in a thing. Figuratively, 
he ſtate of being mixed, complicated, or in- 
date; that which is wrapped round any 
king, In Algebra, the raiſing any quan- 
al from its root to any height or power aſ- 
70 NU RE, V. A. [of in and uro, Lat.] 
bhabituate ; to accuſtom ; to make ready; 
ling. and able by practice or cuſtom, It 
taerally implies hardſhip or labour. 
INREMENT, S. practice; habit acquir- 
an long practice; . 9 5 
ToINURN, V. A. to put into an urn; 
bury, or put into a tomb. The ſepulchre 
*vierein we faw thee inurned.” Shak, 
INVSTION, S. the act of burning, or of 


ming in. 


ö unprofitable, ; N 

Wr EL Try, S. [rautilite, Fr. inutilitas, 
unt of uſe or profit. © * 
\INULNERABLE, Adj. I Fr. invulrera- 
5 Lat.] not to be wounded or hurt. 


id or requeſt a perſon to come to one's 


Noc TI ON, S. [Fr inwocatio, Lat.] 


«$fourſes.”” To blend or mingle together | 


| a cheat or bite. 


NUTILE, Adj. (Fr, inurilis, Lat.] uſe- 


3 
To IN/WALL, v. A. toincloſe with a wall. 
| © To inzwall themſelves gs A Spenſer, 


I'N WARD, Adj. placed at a diſtance from 
the ſurface, or outward part. 

I'NWARD, S. any thing within; gene- 
in the plural number.. 
VN WARDLY, Adv. internally; in the 


rally applied to the bowels, and uſed always 


applied to a body bent, and oppoſed to any 


convexity or protuberance outwardly. 


To INWE/AVE, V. A. [preter inavove, or 


inweaved, part, paſſ. inzwove, or inwoven] to 


2 . ol og & + 
mix any thing in weaving; to intwine, or 


mingle. ©* Inzooven hade. Par. Lol, 
To INWRAPP, V. A. to wrap or covet 


tran ſport. Tis wonder that inwraps me 
* thus.” Shak. | oh 


INWRO'UGHT, Adj. wrought into the 


ſubſtance of a thing. „ 8 
To IN WREATHE, V. A. to ſurround as 
with a wreath, *<Tneavreath'd with beams.“ Milt. 
Ig, S. [of uncertain etymology] a ſmall, 
trifling, or caſual piece of work; a low, 
mean, mercenary, and luerative employment; 
a ſudden ſtab with a ſharp pointed inſtrument. 
To JOB, V. A. to ſtrike ſuddenly with a 
ſharp pointed inſtrument ; to perform ſmall 
pieces of work. Neuterly, to deal in the funds, 
or in buying and ſelling ſtocks for others. 
JO'BBER, S. one who buys and ſells ſtocks 
for others; one who does chance work. 
JO'BBERNOWL, S. [from jobbe, Flem 


and &roll, Sax. ] a loggerhead, or a perſon of 


dull parts. Men's jobbernewls—turn round 
ee upon their ears. Had. 


+ 


To JO'CKEY, v. A. to juſlle in riding. 
Figuratively, to cheat or trick. | 


 JOCO'SE, Adj. [ Jocoſus, Lat.] merry; 


given to jeſt. 


JocOSELX, Adv. in a merry, waggiſh, 


or jeſting manner. 


JOCO'SENESS, or JOCO'SITY, S. the 


quality of being diſpoſed to merriment or 
jeſting. Mirth or jocaſty. Brown. Ja- 
* is moſt uſed. . 


JO CULAR, Adj. [ jocularis, Lat. ] uſed in 


jeſt; jeſting. 


JocuLA RTT x, S. a diſpoſition to jeſt- 


ing; merriment. 


gay; lively; full of mirth. 


JocuNb, Adj. [ jocurdus, Lat.] merry; 


manner. 


give notice, or excite a perſon's attention by 


a puſh, Neuterly, to move on by jolts, like 


thoſe felt in trotting, 


4 


* 


« 
4 
{(\% 


— £ = . Os 
boy oe nn r N 2s 


mind or heart; privately; in a concave form, 


by folding a thing over. Figuratively, to per- 
plex, or puzzle with difficulty; to raviſh, or 


JOCKEY, S. a perſon who rides a horſe at 
a race; one who deals in horſes, Figuratively, 


* JO'CUNDLY, Adv. in a gay or merry 


T6 JOG, V. A. [ ſchocken,. Belg. jechar, 
| Pol.] to puſh, or ſhake by a ſudden puſh; to 


100, s. a puſh or. ſlight ſhake ; a ſudden 


i, 
* 5 * 
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ſpear is ſaid to have firſt introduced him to 


Vulith in marriage, or any other league. 
I OINDER, S. the act of joining. Seldom | 


101 


interruption by a puſh or ſhake; a hint given 


by a puſh, | 
JO GGER,S. one who ſhakes or puſhesano- 
ther lightly; one who moves dully and heavily. 
To jJO'GGLE, v. N. to ſhake, or to make 
a thing wake, | | 
JO'HN-APPLE, S. in Gardening, an apple 
which is ſharp and well reliſhed in the ſpring 
after it is gathered, when moſt other fruit is 
ſpent, and fit for making cyder. | | 
JO'HNSON (BTNS) was deſcended from a 
Scots family, was born at Weſtminſter in 1 574, 
and was educated in the ſchool there under 
the famous Camden; but upon his father's 
death, who loft his eſtate inder queen Ma , 
his mother marrying a bricklayer, Ben was 
taken from ſchool, and obliged to work at his 
father-m-law's trade; but greatly difliking | 
that employment, he went into the Low 
Countries, where he diſtinguifhed himſelf by 
bis bravery. Upon his return to England, he 
applied himſelf to his former ſtudies. Shakes 


1 


þ 
N 


the world, by recommending a play of his 
which the actors had refuſed; and Mr. Pope 
remarks, that when Ben got poſſeſſion of the 
ſtage, he brought critical learning into vogue; 
for till then the Engliſh had no thoughts of 
writing upon the model of the ancients : but 
perhaps his fancy had exerted itſelf with greater 
energy and ſtrength, had he leſs copied the an- 
tients; for ſtruck with the correctneſs and truth 
of compoſition in the old claſſies, and inflamed 
by paſſionate admiration to emulate their beau- 
ties, he was inſenſibly led to imagine that equal 
| honours were due to ſuceeſsful imitation as to 
original and unborrowed thinking. If he has 
obſcurities in his writings, he has likewiſe his 
excellencies; ſince none has been fo particu- 
larly happy in delineating thofe characters 
which are generally known by the name of cha- 
racters of humour: but in nothing is he more 


trulyadmirable than in marking his characters; 


not a ſentence in any of his plays is ſpoken by 
one perſon that could have entered into the 
thoughts of another perſon repreſented in it; 


but every ſentiment is peculiar to him who ut- 


ters it. The Silent Woman, the Fox, and the 
Alchymiſt, are the moſt eſteemed of his plays, 
though he wrote above fifty pieces that may 
be ranked under the ſpecies of dramatic poetry. 
He died the 6th of Auguſt 1637, and was in- 
terred in Weſtminſter Abbey. „ 
I JOIN, V. A. [pronounced j ine, from 
Joindre, Fr.] to add one thing to another; to 
couple or combine; to unite in concord; to 
unite; to touch, or be contiguous z to unite 


uſed, | | | 
JOIN ER, S. one who makes utenſils by 

joining dicferent portions of wood together. 
JOINERY, S. an art whereby ſeveral 

pieces of wood arè ſo fixed and joined together, 


is luxated or ſlipped 


494 

JOINT, S. [in the pronunci 
omitted, and the j ſounded lon 
pine; jointure, Fr.] the artic 
limbs, or union of moveable 
bodies; an hinge, or an union c 
ſtances which are let into 
be capable of moving 
parating; a limb of a 
butcher from the reſt 
wood. Out of joint, is 


ation the 9 
g like that in 
ulation of the 
ones in animal 
on of different ſub. 
to each other, ſo a; to 
withont breaking or ſe. 
n animal ſeparated by 
of a carcaſe; a Knot in 
Pay me to a bone thy 
1 oe i 1 the ſocket in which 


JOINT, Adj. ſhared among many. 4%, 
cc property.” Locke. Vnited or — 
the ſame poſſeſſion: hence joint heir. 

To JOINT, V. A. to unite in a confede. 
racy, Jeinting their forces.” Sha. To 
form many parts into one; to form an ar. 


* *. o * 
ticulations, or in ſuch a manner as to more 


without breaking or ſeparating, «« 'T} : eat 
care jointed Mather for — 1 
cut or divide a carcaſe at the joints. « f fa 
joints the neck.“ Dryd, | J 
JoINTE D, Adj. having joints; full d n 
joints or knots. . | J 
JOINT ER, S. in Carpentry, a ple © 
ſomewhat longer than the a . Les _ 
_ mY agg dy _ uſed to follow thy bo 
ore plane, and ſhoot an e rfectly (tra 
when a joint is to be ſhot. FFT ef t 
JOINTLY, Adv. together, oppoſed to | wind 
parately. In a ſtate of union or combinatio JO 
applied to the action of different perſons oi 7” 
things, 2s „ 1⁰ 
JOIN TRESS, S. [from jointure] a vom“ 
who holds any thing in jointure. Figur 
 JO/INT-STOOL, S. a ſtool made 1 ben 
joints, or in ſuch a manner that the leg hig 
fides, and top join each other. To 
JOINTURE, S. [Fr.] in Law, an eſta": 
ſettled on a wife to be enjoyed after the deat ö ol 
of her huſband,, _ | = 
JOIST, S. [from joindre, Fr.] in Ar Weed 
tefture, a piece of timber framed into ti mil 
1 N on which the boards of floors "oh 
To 70IS T, v. A. to fit in the ſmaller bead. 100 
on which the boards of a floor are laid. 3 
JOKE, S. [ jocus, Lat.] a jeſt or wit pers, 
expreſſion, that cauſes a ſmile, or raiſes * 
laugh. 3 | 1 * 
To JOKE, v. N. [ jocor, Lat ] to jeſt; . 0 
to endeavour merrily to divert by words a 5 
actions; to tell a pleaſing fiction. E. 
- To JOLE, V. A. to beat the head ag 1 77 
„„ To 
JO'LLILY, Adv. {from joly] in a dia 
ſition to noiſy mirth * Dr 
TO'LLINESS, or JO'LLITY, S. f i, 17 
jolly] gaiety; elevation of ſpirit; merrime, 5 5 
JJ 2h ooo oi +47 7075 
JOLLY, Adj. [;joli, Fr. joviali, LAW: - 
gay; merry; chearful ; fall of mirth oy 
ſpirits. Figuratively, plump, like. a Pe Wre on a 


that they Cem ane entire piecs, 


in full health. 


10 v 
- ToJOLT, V.N. to ſhakeor ſhock, applied 
he motion of a carriage in a rough road, 
P LT, S. a ſhock given by a carriage tra- 
yelling in 4 rough road. 2 5 | 
VLTHEAD, S. a great bead; a block. 
el. Fie on thee, joltbead, thou can'(t 
1 not read. Shake 1 
oN V'LLE, S. [Fr.] in Botany, a 
low flower 3 a ſpecies of daffodil. | 
ſ ORDEN, S. [ gor, Sax. and den, Sax. ] a 
chamber pot or cloi2-{tool pan. = 
To JO'STLE, V. A. [ joufter, Fr.] bo ruſh 
or run againſt a perſon. | 1 
10 T, S [giota, Span. iora, Gr. ] a point; a 
fttle; the leaſt quantity that can be aſſigned. 
JoVIAL, Adj. [Fv. jovialis, Lat. in Aſtro- 
under the influence of Jupiter; inA ſtro- 
my, belonging to Jupiter. Gay; airy; | 
dated with mirth. 2 5 
[OVIALLY, Adv. in a merry, airy, or 
ner. 5 : 
Fl OVIALNESS, S. the quality or ſtate of 
—_—— 5 Ws 
"OURNAL, S. [Fr.] a diary; an ac- 
cunt of a perſon's daily tranſactions; any 
denn paper publiſhed daily or weekly, and 
ontaining the news of every day. In Na- 
woation, a book wherein is kept an account 
f the ſhip's way at ſea, the changes of the 
xind, and other occurrences. 5 
[0VRNALIST), S. a writer of daily news- 
ers. 5 
 OURNEY, S. pronounced jurney ; from 
jure, Fr.) the diſtance travelled in a day. 
Fouratively, travel by land, diſtinguiſhed 
from that by ſea, which is ſtiled a woyage. 
ſage from one place to another. 
To JOURNEY, V. N. to travel or paſs 
from one place to ano tber. 
JOURNEY MAN, S. ¶ journee, _ a per- 
ſon hired to work by the day, at preſent ex- 
taded to ſignify a perſon who works under 
i maſter, EE 
[OVRNEYWORK, S. work performed 
br hire or wages. „„ | 
JOUST, S. [jouft, Fr.] a tilt or tourna- 
ment, wherein the combatants fight with 
ſpars, Cc. At jouſt and tournament.” Milt. 
Mo JOUST, V. N. ¶ joufter, Fr. ] to run in 


(tilt, | 
JOY, S. [;-ye, Fr. gioia, Ital.] a delight of 
We mind ariſing from a conſideration of a 
preſet, or aſſured approaching poſſeſſion of a 
Iuture good; the mirth or noiſe which ariſes 
um ſucceſs ; pladneſs ; pleaſure. — © 


To JOY, V. N. to rejoice; to be glad.“ 


lane, to congratulate; to affect with joy. 
To ey the friend.” Prior. To enjoy. I 


ht have I'd and 5/yed ionmortal bliſs,” 
ar, Loft, Fae "4 © | 


JOVFUL, Adj. full of joy or pleaſure on the 


leſſon, or certain expectation of ſome good. 
JOYFULLY, Adv. with gladneſs or plea- 
re on account of poſſeſſion, or certain ex- 


Fae of ſome future good. 


IRE 


| JOYFULNESS, S. the quality of receiy- 


ing or feeling pleaſure on the conſideration of 
ſome preſent, or certain expectation of ſome 
future good. | - 25 

JOY'LESS, Adj. without joy; deprived 
of pleaſure ; ſad. El | 

O Os, Adj. [ joyeux, Fr.] glad; gay; 

merry; delighted. | 

TPSWPCH, S. by the Saxons called Gipeſ- 
wick, from the river Gipen called then fo, 
on account of its winding ſtream, but now 
the Orwell; a very neat and well built town, 
and the capital of Suffolk, forming a kind of 
half-moon upon the bank of the river to the 
W. It is above a mile long from St. Mat- 


thew's to St. Helen's on the road, and above 
a mile broad. It till carries on a maritime 


trade; but this is not ſo conſiderable as for- 
merly. Here are only twelve pariſh churches 
inſtead of fourteen (twenty-one) in its moſt 


the number of its ſhips is alſo diminiſhed, 
No place in Great Britain is more commo- 


diouſly ſituated for the Greenland fiſhery than 


Ipſwich, not only for cheapneſs of building, 


fitting out their veſſels, Cc. but the ſame 


wind that carries them from the mouth of the 
haven, is fair to the vel 


It is governed by two bailiffs, and ſends two 


| members to parhament, Here is a ſpacious 
market - place, where, on Tueſdays and 


Thurſdays, every week, is ſold ſmall meat: 


ry plentiful and cheap. Its annual fairs are 


on May 4, for lean cattle and toys; July 25, : 


for fruit and toys; and September 25, for 
butter and cheeſe, It is alſo an inexhauſtible 


ſtore-houſe for timber, great quantities of 


which, now their ſhip-building trade bas 


abated, are ſent to the king's yard at Ghat- : 
ham. An excellent charity for the relief of 
poor clergymen's widows and orphans in Suf- | 


folk, has been ſet on foot in and about Ipſ- 
wich, by voluntary ſubſcription, which from 


61. the firſt year, namely from 1704 to 1749, 


has amounted to 44161. beſides gifts and le- 
gacies to the ſum of 5541. French refugees 
ſettled in this place at firſt, and a linen ma- 


| nufaQture was ſet up in their favour, but did 
not ſucceed. Tr lies forty- eight miles from 


Bury, and f1xtv-cight from London. 


IRA'SCIBLE, Adj. Fr. iraſcibilis, Lat.] 
caltly provoked to anger; belonging to the 


paſſion of anger. 


conſidering a thing as capable of affecting, or 


having affeted us with any injury. Re- 


« Jentleſs in his ire.“ Dryd, | 
VREFUL, Adj. angry; raging. © 
VREFULLY, Adv. in a manner which 

ſhews great anger. 5 | 
IRELAND, S. an iſland in the Atlantic 

ocean, between which and North America 


3 - 


| there are no intermediate ones, except the 


0 0 2 Azores 


flouriſhing ſtate, beſides meeting-houſes; and 


ſeas of Greenland. 


on Wedneſday and Friday fiſh, and Saturday 
is for all ſorts of proviſions, theſe being ve- 


IRE, S. [ Fr. ird, Lat.] hatred ariſing from 
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Azores or weſtern iſlands; and even theſe are] of which ſends thi 
in a lower latitude. The Ulſts, Harris, and of diſtinction Tag Engliſh noblemay 
Lewis, lie on the N. between it and Iceland, | commonly called Lor 5 Ii dep uty, who ig ( 
and it has the iſland of Great Britain on the | changed every three a teutenant, and is J 
E. and N. E. The natives and Scottiſh high | points the council of 2555 1 * King alſo aps - 
landers call it Erin or Jerxe; Ptolemy gave it | rent's power and ſtate * * This vicege. 1 
the name of Britannia Parva, or Britannia] The laws and courts of : Mad conſiderahle, 4 
Miner, which ancient Latin writers call Fer-| land are much the ſame 2 ” wy Oc. in le, ſt 
na, Juverna, ſometimes Iris, &Cc. and thoſe} Their acts of ll thoſe in England. U 
of a more modern date, Hibernia ; the deri- | the force of laws, muſt Ko in order to have 
vation of which by authors being various, a king of Great Britain in bier roved by the 4 
detail of the different ad ed ct would be] and an act of the Britiſh i Privy-couneil] | 
more irk ſome than ſatis factory from any thing | or abrogate any law in Id. iament will alter 2 
that yet appears. It lies between lat. 51 and alſo lies from a ſentence 3 n appeal 1 
56 deg. N. and between long. 5 and 10 deg. | courts of law to thoſe in Wel of the Iriſh! 1 
V. It is about 25 miles in length, and] and to the houſe of peers j Gn Cul 1 
148 in breadth. It lies fifty-two miles from The members of the houf 32 mi 
Holybead in North Wales, and eighteen or] Ireland hold their ſeats File commons in 1 
twenty from Galloway, and but little more | upon the demiſe of th ki life, unleſs | 
from the Mull of Kintyre in Argyleſhire, both | Britain. A body of hos ON Oo | 
Which are in Scotland. The principal rivers | kept in pay on the lrith eſt bliſs = " 
in Ireland are, the noble river of Shannon; which are few or none of p ny 
the Liffy, called the Princeſs of the Iriſh ri- ar: ac of the natives, Thel 1 
y, Cal | Iriſh ri- are uſually quartered in barrack ] 
vers, as gracing the capital, though nothing | the public inns, as is uſual ab "I 
near ſo conſiderable as the Shannon; the The religion eſtabliſhed b 1 0k Britain i 
' Boyne; the Barrow, and Ouſe, whieh join | with that of England — 4 av! 15 the fame 7 
above the town ot Roſs; the Slone; and the | biſhops; and gencrall he arenbilhops and # 
Principal river in Ulſter, on the N. of Ireland, | better provided for han in at * i 
is the Bane. In thiscountry are ſeveral loughs, | univerſity of Dublin is Tow __ The * 
3 lakes, doth ſalt and freſh ; the former of kingdom, conſiſting of on- all 8 0 
which are properly inlets of the fea at the are about 600 ſtudents 8 6 gg ſpur 
mouths of rivers. The principal of theſe | country, that their beef 2 been * a 
are Lough-Ern in Ulſter, and Lough - neath in | France, Flanders, Spain, Port = ws T 
the ſame province. The ancient Iriſh, or thoſe | Welt Indies; though latel ny ey df 
natives who have not yet been thoroughly ei- Britiſh parliament allows 0 10 a0 of ppl 
 vilized, and called Kearns, are ſtrong and] with their live cattle, to e article gt r: 
: nimble, courteous to ſtrangers, impatient of | Great Britain. The Iriſh gas 1 Ik 
abuſe or injury, implacable in enmity, and from manufacturing their 3 ivy ws ben 
| vehement in all affections. The language is ing their cloth, they run a cy. r thin 
originally Britiſh, or at Jeaſt a dialect of it; former to France and oh co Tg i kde 
but it has received ſuch a tincture by inter- which means theſe are enabled t pany” | I 
| e 5 that only ſome of the | in foreign markets. wid 
original words are remaining; the names of | IRIS, S. Lat.] the rainbow. In Phi We 
mountains, iſles, waters, &c. are ſtill moſtly fophy, an „ if 
Britiſh, Who were the beſt inhabitants of | rainbow. In Botany the | Miſery [ ing 
Ireland, cannot be learned from records, or] Anatomy, the circle nd the pupil of th IR 
m other authentic evidence; and therefore | eye, from whence it receives 3 Ilati eo 
only traced from conjecture. The moſt gene- of black, blue, &c, according to 8 | IK 
rally prevailing opinion is, that they derive To IRK, V. A. [ yek ll. work} we red 
from the Britons, or are at leaft of the ſame | pain, or make weary uſed only im aal IR 
original ſtock with them, from the Spaniards | as, It is me.“ Shak. 9 28 5 wb 
or Cantabrians. They received Chriſtianity] I'RKSOME, Adj. weatiſome; affect ik 
very early, the greateſt part of the iſland] with pain, or trouble. . ber n 
having been converted by St. Patrick, by| VRKSOMELY, Adv. in ſuch a mand K 
which he obtained the character of the Iriſh as to pain, weary, or trouble. Pated 
apoltle, Nor was religion their only cha-“ IRON, S. [ Laiern, Brit. iſern, irer, St IRE 
racter; but their learning is alſo much cele- | iorne, Erſ. iern, Dan.] 4 well known well ch 
brated both by ancient and modern authors, though lighter than all others, excepting t IR] 
Who tell us, that the Saxons in particular | yet conliderably the hardeſt ; when pu leyon 
very commonly ſent over their children thi- | malleable, but in a leſs degree than gol IR] 
ther for a liberal education. The inhabitants | ſilver, lead, or copper. It is more cap Ri 
are moſtly now brought over to the cuſtoms or ruſt than other metals, and requires | 1% 
and faſhions of the Engliſh, except in ſome | ſtrongeſt fire to melt it. Moſt other met Rt 
parts, where they live in the old Iriſh way. | are brittle while they ere hot; but this} ited, 
It is governed now by Great Britain, the King the molt malleable tlie nearer it appro«dl In 
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fuſion. It is the only known ſubſtance 
15 Qed by the loadſtone, is not only ſoluble 
10 ſtronger acids, but even in common 
ub to which its ſpecific gravity is as 7632 
e Iron is uſed figuratively for any in- 
ae or tool made of that metal. A chain- 
te or manacle. He was put in irons.” 
IRON, Adj. made of iron; reſembling Iron 
colour. Figuratively, harſn; ſevere; rigid. 
To IRON, V. A. to ſmooth with an 
ion; to put on ſhackles or irons. 

No xICaL, Adj. [ironique, Fr.] ſpeak | 
«np one thing and meaning another, by way 
of ſneer or reproach, „ 
IRONICALLY, Adv. in an ironical or 
ſqecring manner: 2 | 1 
[RONMONGER,S.one who deals in iron. 
ION WOOD, S. a hard kind of wood, 
{; ponderous as to link in water, Oe 
TRONY, Adj. made of iron; partaking 

u. 
440, 8. ironie, Fr. ich, Gr.] in 
dbeiorie, a figure wherein a perſon means one 
ting and expreſſes another ; generally uſed 
$2 lueer, and in commending a perſon for. 
qulities which he has mote. > hn 
IRR ADIANCE, or IRRA'DIANCY, S. 


eniſion of rays or light on any ſubject ; a 
or reflefted. 


df irradi2, Lat.] to brighten. To illumine, 
plied to the mind. To animate with heat 
s; to adorn with ſomething ſhining, 

IRRADIA'TION, S. the act of emitting 
beams of light, or glittering ; the ſtate of a 


ive applied to the mind. | 5 
IRRA'TIONAL, Adj. | irratianalis, Lat.] 


prersof reaſon ; abſurd, or contrary to reaſon. 
IRRATIONA'LITY, S. the quality of 
king void of reaſon. 3 
IRRATIONALLY, Adv. in a manner 
neanſiſtent with reaſon ; abſurdly, =» 
IRRECLAYYMABLE, Adj. not to be al- 
(red by inſtruction,, threats, or perſuaſions. 
IRRECONCYLEABLE, ach. [ irreconci- 
wil, Fr. not to he appeaſed, or made to agree. 
IRRECONCULEABLY, Adv. in a man- 
rot admiting a reconciliatioon. 
RRECONCTLED, Adj. not atoned or ex. 
Patel, * Many irreconcileable iniquities.” Shak. 
IRRECO'VERABLE, Adj. not to beregain- 


IRRECOVERABLY, Adv, in a manner 
hond recovery, or paſt all cure or remedy. 


RREFRAGABPI'LITY, S. [from irrefra- 
ball lrength of argument not to be refuted, 
IRREFRA GABLE, [Fr.] not to be con- 
ited, applied to argument. 

RREFRA'GABLY, Adv. in ſuch a man- 


IREDUCIBLE. Adj. not to be reduced. 


wadiance, Fr. irradians, of irradio, Lat.] the 
purkling 3 beams of glittering light emitted | 
To IRRA'DIATE, V. A. [irradiatus, Lat. 


thing made to glitter. Illumination, or know- | 


wid of reaſon or underſtanding z void of the| 


LW: 
IRREFU TABLE, Adj. Ci efurabilis, low 
Lat.] not to be overthrown, or confuted. * 
IRREGULAR, Adj. [irregulier, Fr. irre- 
gularis, Lat.] deviating from, or contrary to, 
any rule, ſtandard, cuſtom, or nature; im- 
methodical ; not conſiſtent with the rules of 
morality ; a foft word ſor witious. 
IRREGULA/RITY, S. ſirregularite, Fr.] 
the act of deviating from, or doing any thing 
contrary to, a rule; neglect of method or 
order; an action done contrary to the rules 
of morality. to. . 3 
 IRREGULARLY, Adv. without obſer- 
vation of rule, method, or duty, - _ 
To IRREGU'LATE, v. A. to make ir- 
regular; to diſturb the order of time. | 
IRRE'LATIVE, Adj. having no reference 
oriejation to any thing; ſingle ; unconnected, | 
IRRELVGION, S. [Fr.] contempt or 
want of religion. 7 5 
TRRELVGIOUS, Adj. [irrcligieux, Fr.] 
contemning ; or having no religion; im- 
pious 3 contrary to religion. 
IRRELIVGIOUSLY, Adv. in an impious 
manner. 8 | 
IRRE/MEABLE, Adj. [ir emcabilis, Lat.] 
not to be repaſſed; admitting no return. 
IRREME'DIABLE, Adj. Fr.] admitting 
no cure or remedy. | 5 


pardoned. | 

admitting no pardon, « T7 5 
IRREMOVABLE, or IR RAM O VABLE, 

Adj. not to be moved, changed, or affected. 


Lat.] not be recovered; not to be reſtored to 


its former ſtate, c 


former ſtate. 


IRREPL.EVIABLE, AG. in Law, not to 


be redeemed. 


jteltored, or repaired ; not to he remedied. | 


IRREPREHE'NSIBLE, Adj. [Fr.] not 


to be blamed. _ | 
_ IRREPREHE/NSIBLY, Adv. in a man- 
ner not to be blamed _ 8 85 e 
IRREPRO'ACHABLE, Adj. free from 
blame or reproach e 
IRREPRO'ACHABLY, Adv. in a man- 
ner not deſerving blame or reproach. 


' IRREPRO'VEABLE, Adj, not to be 


blamed or found fault with. V 
IRRESI tf Blog hors irreſiſtable,] 


the quality of being above all reſiſtance. | 
IRRESUSTIBLE, Adj. [ Fr. ] ſuperior to 
all reſiſtance or oppoſitioͤn. 5 
IRRESISTIBLY, Adv. in a manner not 
to be hindered from affecting its deſign or 


end; in a manner not be oppoſed. 


IRRE'SOLUBLE, Adj. not to be broken © 


s not to be confutcd, 


42 


or diſſolved. 5 | | 
IRRE/SOLUBLENESS, S. the quality 
3 1 WSY = bing 


IRREME'DIABLY, Adv. in a manner 
| admitting no cure or remedy. 5 3 
IRREMISSABLE, Adj. Fr. ] not to be 


IRREMT'SSABLENESS, S. the quality of 


IRREPARABLE, Adj. | Fr. irreparabilis, 


IRRE/PARABLY, Adv. in ſuch a man- 
ner as not to be recovered or reſtored to its 8 


18 
having its parts not to be broken or diſſolved. 
IRRESO'LVEDLY, Adv. without any 
ſettled, fixed, or poſitive determination of 
the will. 3 
IRRE'SOLUTE, Adi. 1 Fr.] not 
conſtant in purpoſe; not fixed in one deter- 
mination; continually varying in one's choice. 
IRRE'SOLUTELY, Adv. without firm- 
neſs of mind or determination. 
IRRESOLU!'TION, S. want of fixed and 
ſe.tled determination of mind. 
IRRESPE/CTIVE, Adj. having no regard 
to perſons or circumſtances, 3 | 
IRRESPE'CTIVELY, Adv. without re- 
ſpect to circumſtances, | | 
IRRETRIEVABLE, Adj. [pronounced 
irretree able] not to be recovered or repaired. 
TRRETRIF/VABLY, Adv. in a manner 
not to be recovered or repaire. 
IRRE'VERENCE, S. [Fr. irreverentia, 
Lat.] want of veneration or reſpect ; a ſtate 
wherein a perſon has not that reſpect paid him 
which is due te his rank or dignity. © The ir- 
, reverence and ſcorn the judges were in.“ Cla. 
__ IRRE'VERENT, Adj. Fr.] not paying, 
expreſiiag, or conceiving the homage, vene- 
ration, or reſpect, due to the character or 
apnity of a eren. : 
IRRE'VFRENTLY, Adv. without due 
homage, reſpect, or venetation. 5 
IRREVERSTBLE, Adj. not to be reverſ- 
ed, abrogated, or altered. 5 
- IRREVE'RSIBLY, Adv. in a manner not 
to be reverſed or changed. | 
IRR E/VOCABLE, adj. Fr. irrewocabilis, 
Lat. ] not to b | 
. 
IRREVOCA 
or recal. e 
To VRRIGATE, V. A. [irrigatus, from 
irrigo, Lat.] to wet, moiſten, or water. 
- IRRIGA'TTON, S. the act of water lng, 
wetting, or moiſtening. | 
IRRVGUOUS, Adj. [irriguus, Lat.] wa- 
tery or watered. Some jirriguous valley.” 
-. Par. Lef." Dewy of moiſt. 
IRRILSION, S. [Fr. irrifo, Lat.] the act 
of deriding, mocking, or laughing at another. 
To VRRITATE, V. A. [irritatus, Lat. 
from irrito, Lat.] to provoke to anger; to 
| teaze, To cauſe an inflammation, applied to 
wounds. To heighten any quality. Air 
4 irritateth cold. Bacon. ; 
IRRTTA “TI ON, S. [Fr. irritatio, Lat.] the 
act of provoking, exaſperating, or ſtimulating. 
IRRUPTION, S. Fr. irruptio, Lat.] the act 
of any thing foreing an entrance; an inroad 


or forcible entry of an enemy into any place. 


Is, the third perſon ſingular of the pre- 
ſent tenſe indicative, from the verb 7s be, bor- 
rowed from is, Goth. the ſecond' perſon ſin- 
gular of the preſent tenſe indicative of <viſan, 
Goth. Sometimes the 7 is left out, and ex- 
preſſed by an apoſtrophe over its place, as, 


e recalled, broughr back, or re- 


BLI, Adv. without recovery | 


18 1 


15H , from iſc, Sax, a termi] 4 | 
words, expreſſes diminution Ko bo added to 
ſenſe of the wol d, if joined to an a * the 
bluiſh : when added to a f. ubſtantive FO, oy 
likeneſs, or partaking the qualities of he _ 
ſtantive to which it is added; a5 fookp ſub- 
iſh; when added to the name of * N 
it implies ſomething belonging to Ee 
in it; as Szvediſp, Londoniſp, Sax. wing 
FVSINGLASS, 8. tough, firm 
ſubſtance of a whitiſh colour, and 
tranſparent, repreſenting plue, but in fo, 
degree cleanlier. It is made from the — | 
tines of a cartilaginous fiſh, which is af _ 

8 1 ipecies 
of ſturgeon, grows to eighteen or twen cod 
in length, and is frequently found 10 — 
Danube, Cc. In Medicine, it is preſeribel 
0 and and — 1 2 as an applutinan; * | 

rengthener, and by wine cooners ft 3. 
in Gering wines. 7 9 wy 
 T'SINGLASS-STONE, S. a foſfl f 
in broad maſſes, compoſed of a Ar 
extremely fine flakes or plates: the ancients! 
made their windows of it inſtead of glaſs, f 
VSLAND, S. f pronounced tend; ig, ot 
igland, ealand, Sax. of ea, water and Hod 
ifola, Ital. inſula, Lat.] a tract of land fied 
rounded by water, AERIE INE 
I'SLANDER,S. pronounced ind 
who inhabits an bly 2 en 
ISLE, S. [pronounced le; from iſe, Fr. 
an iſland or country ſurrounded by water; 3 
3 in a church, corruptly from ail 
of aile, Fr. a wing, it being originally only 
an 
ISO'SCLES, S. [Lat. of 6; and xh, Gr, 
applied to a triangle which has two ſides equal 
USSUE, S. Fr.] the act of paſſing out; 
paſſage outwards; an event, or the conſes 
quence of any action. In Surgery, a hol 
madein the fleſh by inciſton, for the diſcharge 
of humours. Offspring; the profits growing 
from an amercement; the point of matte 
depending on a ſuit, wherein the parties join 
and put the cauſe to the trial of a juty 
Hence to join iſſue, is to agree upon ſome pars 
ticular point, on which the deciſion of 
% V 
To V'SSUE, V. N. [from the noun; iſer 
Fr. uſcire, Ital.] to come or paſs out at an 
place, To proceed, applicd to offspring, Ti 
be produced or gained, applied to funds 0 
trade. To run out in lines. To ſend 0 
by authority, or judicially, uſed with wt 
this ſenſe is moſt common, | 
TSSUELESS, Adj. without offspring 
children. „„ 
V'STHMUS, S. [Lat. from wha, Gr.] 
neck of land joining a peninſula to the cor 
A 5 
IT, Pron, [ Byt, or bit, Sax. neuter. I 
eg of thame Halgum Gafte, It is of the Hol 
« Ghoſt.” Matt. i. 20. from ita, Goh 
the neuter demonſtrative, made uſe of 


„end "gh 
ſome at 


! 


« There's ſome,” Shak, 


ſpeaking of things. Sometimes it is vi 


, 
o 


11 A 

1s for the ſtate of a perſon or affair. 
aut! ah IN La Riva eliptically 
6 ww” ing, matter, or affair. © It's come to 
oo „ga. After neutral verbs, it is uſed 
58 1udicrouſly | or to give an emphaſis, 

« 4 ole courſes it on the ground. Spee. 
ITALY, S. a part of Europe anciently eſ- 
d ſtill juſtly allowed, to be the moſt 
Jebrated in the world; not only as it was 
n {zz of the Roman, empire, whence laws 
- iſſued out over the greateſt part of the 
"be for the goverment of thoſe mighty 
kingdoms which it had brought under its 
te but as it was then, and is ſtill, in 
(me meaſure one of the molt fertile and 
healthy ſpots on the ſurface of the earth: fo 
vt it was emphatically ſtiled happy by an- 
rent authors, where Ceres and Bacchus ſtrove 
dich ſhould moſt bleſs its favourite inhabi- 
dt; the former with the greateſt plenty 
al variety of grain and fruit, and the latter 
iich the molt exquiſite wines. But if we en- 
nd our views further, what harveſt doth 

tis country yield, of the moſt valiant and ex- 
etienced generals of antiquity, the nobleſt 
eraors, the fineſt poets, and the moſt famous 
Fborians; and of an infinite number of other 
eminent perſonages, both in early and more 
modern days; all which it would be too te- 
don to enumerate particularly. And if to 
this ue take in the ſtupendous monuments 
afthcir power, as their ſtately temples, aque- 

he cauſeways, highways, public baths, 

wphithcatres, Ic. we ſhall eaſily allow, that 
had erer any country could boaſt of greater 
dantages, However, if the martial art has 
been lately leſs cultivated, the more ſoft ones 
> uchitecture, ſculpture, painting, muſic, 

Fe. have been carried here to a very great 
tight; and yet the more noble ſciences have 
ut been neglected for the ſake of theſe. And 

{hath not produced ſuch bold philoſophers 
x Deſcartes, or ſuch eminent ones as Sir 
lac Newton, the fate of a Galileo may have 

mtimidated them from venturing too far in 

flat kind of dangerous learning. Italy was 

acently governed by a great number of petty 

ns, whoſe power degenerating into ty- 

mny, obliged their ſubjects to form them- 

ies into commonalties of various denomi- 

Mons. The greateſt part of the country 
i known by the names of Heſperia, Sa- 

an, Auſonia, Oenotria, Canicula, La- 
um and laſtly Italy. Italy lies between lat. 

$ eg, but including Sicily, between 36 

ad 46 deg. of N. latitude, and between 

ing, J. and 19 deg. E. It is bounded on the 
i. by Switzerland and the Alps, which ſe- 
"tit from Germany; on the E. by the 
Aatic, on the S, by the Mediterranean, 
miu de W. by that and the Alps, which 
lite i from France: and it Savoy be in- 
Wil, which "hes on the W. fide of the 
o between Italy and France, it extends a 


e ferther W. which however is uſually 


tremed, an 


ITA 


deſcribed with ys as being contiguous t9 
8 


Piedmont. The figure of the main land of 
Italy reſembles that of a boot; and from N. 
W. to S. E. it is upwards of 600 miles in 
length, but of very unequal breadth. In the 
N. parts, which may be conſidered as the 
top of the boot, its 400 miles broad from 
E. to W. in the middle part or calf of the 
leg, is about 120; and towards the S. that 


Ciſalpine Gaul, Italia Propria, and Græcia 
Magna, which continued, ſome ſmall altera- 
tions excepted, during all the time of the Ro- 


man emperors, till the reifn of Honorius, 


when the empire becoming extremely weak, 
the Huns, Goths, Vandals, Heruli, Oc. 
paſſed the Alps, parcelled the greateſt prrt of 
the country into little kingdoms and ſtates, 


tinian, his prince having cleared the 


maintained the power of the emperors of the 
bardi, or Lombards, who having taking Ra- 
venna from Eutychius the laſt exarch, erect- 
ed a kingdom in Gallia Togata, under A- 
ſtulphus. *Tis to theſe we owe that excel- 
lent body of laws, ſtill famed under the 
rors of the eaſt having quite loſt their power 


obliged to the French for protecting the holy 
ſee againſt the Lombards, invited king Pe- 


crowned emperor by that Pontiff, in St. Pe- 
ter's church at Rome. From this time, new 


derable territories beſtowed on Aim by the 


of cattle; and the climate, excepting ſome 
few places in the eceleſiaſtical ſtate, moſtly 


They commonly bear a great affection to- 


are very ambitious of honour and prefer- 


ment; highly valuing themſelves as the off 


ſpring and ſucceſſors of the ancient Romans. 


The nobility and gentry chuſe to live moſtly 


in towns, and to lay out their money rather 
in fine houſes, coſtly furniture, ſtatues, 
paintings, and ſtately architecture, beautiful 


gardens, c. than in keeping up rich ta- 


is5* about the inſtep, 80. The diviſion of 
Italy, in the reign of Auguſtus, was into 


and held it in ſubject ion till the reign of Juſ- 


country of thoſe barbarians, ereted the ex- 
archate of Ravenna, and made that city the 
capital. This new government having laſted 
183 years, under ſeventcen exarches, who 


eaſt, was ſucceeded by that of the Longo= 


name of  Longobardian, and compiled by 
their king Rotharus. At length the empe- 


in Italy, pope Leo III. who had been highly 


pin into Italy, and ſon after his ſon Charle- 
magne, who was crowned king of the 
Franks; and nfs ney nah ee was 


kingdoms, dukedoms, and ſtates were erected 
in Italy; the pope having had ſeveral conli- 


emperor. The ſoil of Italy is generally very 
good and fertile. The low lands afford great 
quantity of good paſturage for vaſt numbers 


eſteemed teniperate and healthy. The mo- 
dern Italians are generally very polite and af» 

fable, ingenious, and ready-witted; and of 
great applications both in ſtudy and buſineſs, 


wards their kindred and alliance; and they 


904 | bless, 


—— 
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Un 

bles, or luxurious eating and drinking. No 
nation, except the Spaniſh, is more ſerupu- 
louſly nice in all the punctilios of civility 
than the Italians, nor more profuſe of ſtrain- 
ed compliments, pompous titles, Sc. Italy 
abounds every where with haſpitals for the 
ſick, lame, lunatics, and foundlings ; bur 
eſpecially for the entertainment of pilgrims 
and travellers going to and from Rome, Lo- 
retto, Sc. They reckon the day from ſun- 
ſet to ſun-ſet, and make their clocks ſtrike 
the twenty-four hours round, inſtead of di- 
viding the day into two parts. The Italian 
language is a kind of corruption of the an- 
cient Roman, which latter yas in its higheſt 
perfection in the reign of the emperor Au- 
guſtus ; but it ſoon after fell into decay, till 
by the inundations of the Gaths and Van- 
dals, it became ſo barbarous, that it ſcarcely 
retained any traces of its origin: but from 
the height of barbariſm it has now dwind- 
led to a ſoft and melodious language, eſpe- 
cially fit for muſic. Tuſcany is the country 
| where the belt Italian is ſpoken. But in 
Naples, Venice, Piedmont, and other parts, 
it is more harſh, and blended with the old 
Gothick, Lombardic, and Etruſcan tongues. | diſcern or diſtinguiſh. 
ITCH, S. {gicha, Sax.] in Medicine, a] JU'DGER, S. one who form 

diſeaſe which overſpreads the body with pu- or paſſes ſentence. 


JUG 

Lat, a muſical inſtrument, f 
Jubal the : inventor] a public rand from 
time of rejoicing z a grand church 0 4 
celebrated at Rome, or inally ths * Ival 
hyndred years, wherein the pope A 
nary indulgence to all ſinners, eſpecial ele- 
as viſit the churches of st. peter and , uch 
Rome. It was firlt eſtabliſhed by mY 
VIII. in 13co, Clement VI. reduced it i ace 
years; Urban VI. to every 25th ; ang 5 0 
Iv. to every 23d year. e 
: JUCU/NDITY, S. [ jucunditas, Lat.] 
ſantneſs; agreeableneſs. 15, Bet ect Fes: 
s cundities.”* Brown, Not in 0 * J45 
To JUDAZE, V. N. [jute Fr) 
conform to the manner or cuſtoms of the 
eWs. | q 


JUDGE, 8. Juge, Fr. judex, Lat.] one 
who is empowered or authorized to he 
determine any cauſe or queſtion, 
ſonal, and preſides in a cou; 
+, nag one who has ſkill ſuflicient (oY 

diſcover and pronounce upon the merit ol 
any thing. | | .... 

10 JUDGE. V. N. [ juger, Fr.] to decide 
or determine a queſtion; to paſs ſentence; i 


plea- 


ar and 
real, or pers 
t of judicature 


ſtules, attended with an irritating ſenſation, 
and communicated by contact; the ſenſation 
of uneaſineſs cauſed by the itch, or appeaſed 
by rabbing. Figuratively, a con ſtant teaſing 
deſire. : 1 Ty 

To IL TCH, V. N. to feel an uneaſineſs in 


JU GMENTT, S. that power of the mini 
whereby we jc in ideas together, by affrmin i 
or denying any thing concerning them ; thi 
quality or power of diſcerning the proprietlifi 
or impropriety of things ; the right, powel 
or act of paſſing ſentence ; deciſion; opiniol 


vm = =, cv . =2- 


the ſkin, which is removed by rubbing ; to} ſentence paſſed againſt a criminal; condenff n 
have'a long and continual deſire and propen- | nation, or puniſhment inflifted by Provide N 
ſity. „ beg for any particular crime; the diſtribution ® 0 
ITCHY, Adj. affected with the itch. | juſtice ; the ſentence paſſed on our actions M 
ITEM, S. [ Lat.] a newarticle; ahint or| the laſt day; the laſt doom. 3 
inuendo. Uſed in wills, in its original ſenſe, JU DICAT ORT, S. diſtribution of juſti m1 
for alſo. © Item, I give and hequeath.“ qa court of juſtice, ' 
 ToVTERATE, V. A. [iteratus, Lat. of | J&!DICA'TURE, S. Fr.] the power or I &: 
itero] to repeat the ſame thing; to incalcate| vince af diſpenſing juſtice, or hearing eau v 
| by frequent mention or repetition; to do a| and paſſing ſentence. | 

ſecond time. a | „ JUDVCIAL, Adj. ¶ judicialis, Lat.] pi ler 
ITERANT, Part. [ iterans, Lat.] repeat- |tifed in the diſtriburion of Juſtice, or! 
ing. | YO ſcourt of juſtice; inflicted as à penalty; Gi 
ITERA'TION, S. Fr. iteratio, Lat.] the | longing to a judge or court of juſtice. 'D 

act of doing the ſame thing more than once; | JUDFCIALLY, Adv. in the forms of 4 
repetition, or recital. | — gal juſtice; in a court of juſtice; beton 
ITTNERANT, Adj. [Fr.] wandering; judge. 1 1 on 
not ſettled; traveling. JUDICIARY, Adj. [ judicioire, Fr. K 
ITINERARY, S. (itineraire, Fr. itinera- | ciarius, Lat.] paſting judgement upon i 
rium, Lat.] a book of travels. thing. C of 
ITSELF, Pron. [af hyt, Sax. and f, JUDVCTIOUS, Adj. [ judicieux, Fr.] , n 
Sax. from jilba, Goth. ] the neutral recipro- dent; wiſe ſkilful in any affairs. =_ | 

gal pronoun, applied to things. | JUDPCIOUSLY, Adv. in a manner uh It; 
_ JUBILANT, Part. {jzubilans, Lat.] ut- | ſpeaks an extenſive judgement or underſta fn 
tering ſongs of triumph. EIN ing; juſtly or wiſcly. 20 —8— £5 vr; 
 JUBILA\TION, S. [Fr. jubilatis, Lat.] I, S. [ jugge, Dan.] a large drink 
the act of uttering ſongs of triumph, or of veſſel, with a long neck, ſwelling out f bul 
declaring triumph. nes wards the bottom. 1 
* JUBLLEE, S. [jubi, Fr. from jubile, To JUGGLE, 8. [ jougler, jorgler, Fr. 0 


| 


JUN 


woe on by artifice or impoſture. 
WIGGLE, s. 


ble conveyance; 
m LIN G, [ 


al ] 
leceitfal manner. 


word and 


ot) 


compounded waters 


cannot be taken alone, 
JVLUS, S. [Lat.] 
fro 


xz named Quintillis, 
March. | 


mixture of a bull and a mare. 
To JUMBLE, V. A. to mix in 


be agitated or ſhaken together. 


ent and confuſed ſhaking. | 


* fortune lies upon this jump. Shak, 
nacher, uſually laced or tied before. 
[UNCATE, S. fjuncade, Fr. 


Vlitten junker, | 


(he 


coalition. 


* 


' kayklowati, Boh. lag loævac, Pol.] 
ere by flight of hand; to practiſe 5 
e on 


a trick performed by light | 
ad; an impolture, fraud, or deception. 
0 GLER, S. [from juggle} one who 
ſes light of hand, or performs tricks by 
4 a cheat or impoſture. 
kuglowany, Pol. 
perſ.] the practice of legerdemain or 
ligt of hand; unfair dealing, deceat, or im- 


bio GLiNGLr, Adv. in an unfair or 


GULAR, Adj. [jugulum, Lat. the 
dat] ſituated in, or belonging to the throat. 
JUICE, S. [pronounced juice, both in this | 
its derivatives; jus, Fr. and Lat. 
au, Belg.] the liquor, ſap, or water of a 
nt the fluid or moiſture in animal bodies. 
, JUICELESS, Adj. dry; without moiſture 


*UICINESS, 8. plenty of juice, or moiſ- 
jure, applied both to plants and animals, 
| [VICY, Adj. moilt ; full of moiſture or 


jaice, | 0 . 3 3 
JULAP, S. [julap, Fr.] in Pharmacy, an 
zoreeable potion uſually made of ſimple and 
weetened, and uſed 
\metimes as a vehicle to ſuch medicines as 


in Botany, the July 
(fs | : : a 

[WLY, S. [Julius, Lat. Fullier, Fr, ] the 
name affixed to the ſeventh month of the 
yer, from January, by the Romans, in ho- 


Mur of Julius Cæſar, which before his time 
| or the fifth, i. e. from 


JUMART), 8. Fr.] a beaſt got from 14 JUROR, 8 


fuſed and violent manner together. Neuterly, 
[UMBLE, S. a confuſed mixture; 


To JUMP, V. N. [ gumpen, Belg. xoνεο, 
Gr.] to move forward by raiſin g one's ſelf 
from the ground into the air; to leap; to jolt. 
The jumping chariots.** Nab. iii. 2. 

JUMP, S. the act of ſpringing or raiſing 
one's feet from the ground in the air; a leap, 
oklp, Figuratively, a lucky chance. Our 


ar looſe or limber ſtays, with a moveable ſto- 


Ial,] a cheeſecake; any kind of delicacy; a 
mate or clandeſtine entertainment; now 


os. Adj. [Juncus, Lat.] full of 
ad Me 

; JUNCTION, S. [jon&ien, Fr.] union; 

JUNCTURE, 8. { junfura, Lat.] the 


line or part in which two things are joined 
together; a joint, joining, or articulation ; 


union. © Juncture of hearts.“ K. Charles. 
A critical point or period of time. 
JUNE, S. [ Juin, Fr. Junius, Lat. be- 
cauſe this month was dedicated to Juno, or 
becauſe it was appropriated to young people 
(junioribus ) as May was to old ones] the ſixth 
month of the year from January. | 
JUNIOR, s. 
than another. | | 
JU'NIPER, S. ¶ Juniperus, Lat.] a plant, 
which produces the berries of which gin is 
made. 85 „ a 
JUNE, S. [ junco, Span. giunco, Ital.] a 
ſmall ſhip uſed in china; pieces of old cable. 
JU! NKETT, S. See Funcate. 3 
INTO, S. [Ital.] a company of men 
combined in any ſecret deſign; a cabal, 
[VORY,S. { ivoire, Fr. avorio, Ital.] a hard, 
ſolid, firm ſubitance, of a fine white colour, 
capable of a good poliſh, and is the tuſks of 
the elephant. Adjectively, it ſignifies any 
thing made of ivory; as, “an ivory ball.” 
JURAT, S. | juratus, Lat.] a magiſtrate 


gagul, 
[Lat.] a perſon younger 


* 


of the nature of an aldlerman. 8 
JURATORY, Adj. [juraroire, Fr.] by 
means of, or by giving an oacrh, _ Fi 
JURVDICAL, Adj. | juridicus, Lat. juri- 
digae, Fr.] acting in the diſtribution of juſ- 
tice; uſed in the courts of juſtice, 
JU'RISDICTION, S. Fr. juriſdifio, Lat.] 
legal authority; extent of power; a diſtrict 
to which any authority belongs. 5 
JURISPRU/DENCE, S. | Fr. juris pru- 
dentia, Lat.] the ſcience of the law, either 
civil or common. V 1 
RIS T, S. [ jurifte, Fr.] one who pro- 
feſſes the ſcience of the law; a civilian. = 


s . Duro, Lat.] one who ſerves 
„ ooo V 
a con-- JURY, S. [jure, Fr. jurata, Lat.] a com- 
pany of men, conſiſting of twelve or twenty- 
four, and ſworn to deliver a truth upon ſuch 
evidence as ſhall be laid before them touch- 
ing the cauſe they are to decide. The grand 
jury conſiſts ordinarily of twenty-four grave 
and ſubſtantial gentlemen, or ſome of chem 
yeomen, choſen out of the whole ſhire b 
the ſheriff, to conſider of all bills of indict- 
ment preferred to the court, which they ap- 
prove by writing billa vera, or diſallow, by 
writing ignoramus on them. any 


A kind 


a vio- 


JURYMAN, S. one who is impannelled 
on a jury. 5 N 5 
JURY-MAST, S. ſomething ſet up in 

the room of a maſt loſt in a fight or ſtorm. 
JUST, Adj. [ jufte, Fr. juftus, Lat.] un- 
biaſſed in diſtribution of Jultice ; "Sa ; 


ioncata, 


dealing with others; exact, proper, acchrate, 
or agreeable to the ſtandard of juſtice ; wir- 
tuous, or living conformable to the laws of 
morality true; well grounded; proportion». 
ate; regular. N ä 
| JUST, Adv. exactly; merely, or barely. 
. 7 | | | M of uf 
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| king's foreſt, committed againſt veniſon and 


niſi prius, are the ſameas juſtices of the aſſize, 
and receive their name from the common ad- 
journment of a cauſe in the common pleas. 
_<*© N181 PrRIvsgufticiaritwencrint ad eas partes. 
i. e. Unleſs the juſtices that come to thoſef/ 


be defended by law or reaſon; conformable 


lity of being defenſible by law or reaſon. 


as to be reconciled to law, reaſon, or juſtice. 

-  JUSTIFICA'TION, S. [Fr.] a detence, 
vindication, or the act of clearing from an 
accuſation of guilt ; abſolution from guilt ; 


paſt. In Scripture, a judicial act of God, by 
uhich the righteouſneſs of Chriſt is imputed 


vor” Wy Cre ——— — HY Yn er EAI Act ” tr 8 


JUS 


J enough.“ Dryd. Nearly or not far 
from. J at the point of death.“ Temple. 

JU'STICE, S. [ Fr. jaſtitia, Lat.] the vir- 
tue whereby we give every one their due, in- 
Ai puniſhment on thoſe that deſerve it, and 
acquit the innecent after a fair trial. Figura-, 
tively, puniſhment ; right, or the act where- 
by a perſon aſſerts his right. In Law, pceu- 
liarly applied to a juſtice of the peace, Lord 
Chief Juſtice of the king's bench, is a lord by 
his office, and chief of the reſt ; he deter- 
mines all ſuch pleas as concern offences com- 
mitted againſt the crown, dignity, or peace 


of the king; Lord Chief Juſtice of the common | 
Pleas, is a lord by his office, and formerly did 


ear and determine all cauſes in common law, 
from whence aroſe his title. Juſtice of the 
Foreſt, is a lord by his office, and with his 
aſſiſtants determines all offences within the 


vert. Fuſtices of aſſixe, are ſuch as by ſpe- 
cial commiſſion are ſent into the country to 
take aſſizes. Juſtices in eyre, or itinerant 
Juſtices, are ſo called from erre, Fr. a journey, 
and were formerly ſent by commiſſion into 
different countries to try ſuch cauſes, particu- 
larly, as were termed pleas of the crown. 
Fuſtices of gaol delivery, are ſuch as are com- 
miſſioned to hear and dertermine all cauſes for 
which perſons are caſt into gaol. Fuftices of 


parts before. 5 85 
JUSTICESHIP, S. from juftice and ſpip; 


of ſcyp, Sax. ] the office, rank, or dignity of. 
à juſtice. Uſcd generally in a ludicrous Tenſe, 


JUSTIFVABLE, Adj. [from juſtify | to 


to law or juſtice. 


 JUSTIFVABLENESS, S. the quality of 
being cleared from any accuſation ; tie qua- 


_ TUSTIFTABLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner 


deliverance or acquittal by pardon from ſins 


to the faithful, and fins are forgiven on ac- 
count of his obedience, merits, and ſacrifice. 
JUSTIFICA'TOR, S. one who defends, 
vindicates, or cleares from any eharge of 
ilt. I 
JUSTIFTER, S. one who cleares both 
from the charge and puniſhment of fin by 
arguments, by imputation of merits, and by 
ardon. | 


To JU'STIFY, v. A. [ jufifer, Fr.] to 
clear from any charge of guilt ; to abſolve or 


acquit from any accuſation ; to yindicate z ro 


«. 


KEC 


free from the guilt and puni | 
a puniſhm | 
lin by imputed riphteouſneſs and n pak 
To JU'STLE, v. N. [fromjuft, or 0%, 
5 * to y e claſh, or run a ein 4, 
other. vely, to puſh, dri 2 
ruſhing * F es or fave by 
JU'S I LY, Adv. in a manner 
with rigid juitice and honeſty, F. iguratiyc! 
properly ; Wb in due proportion, "0 ; 
JUSTNESS, S. the exact conformity o 
things and actions to any law, rule, or Mad | 
ard ; Juſtice, propriety or exactneſs. 
1 o JUT, V. A. to pulh or ſhoot into pro- 
minenccs; to ſtand out beyond the other | 
parts of the ſurface, _ „ | 
JUT'TY, S. a part of a buildj ich 
ſtands out farther # 26a the . W 
* JUVENILE, Adj. | jzvenili 150 
or yonthful. een 
JUVENULITY, s. the ſtate of Jouth ; | 


conſiſtent 


youthfulneſs. | 
JUXTAPOSTTION, S. Tr. zue 28 
Rs bg Lat.] the (tate of beg — Ry: | 
to each other, 
IVV, S (z, Sax. epbexv, or cbhew, Tent, 
oha, Ruſſ.] in Botany, Bedera. Its flowers 
are diſpoſed in the form of an umbel, with à3 
ſmall involuc um indented in ſevcral parts. 
The empalement is cut into 5 parts, and ſits 
upon the germen. he flower has 5 oblong} 
petals ipread open with incurved points; in 
5 awl-ſhaped ſtamina, cut into two at their 
baſe. Linnæus places it in the 5th claſs of 
his firſt ſection. The ſpecies are two, 


hels 0 


1 1 To 
1s a double conſonant, and the N i 
- tenth letter of the alphabet; bor-Y FR 

rowed from the Greek kappa, and is | ny 

of the ſame form with that in the Gothic and u fel 
Saxon alphabets, from whence ours is derived. oiled 

| It has one invariable hard found, like that of FM... 
c before a; is generally uſed between a vouel he 0 
and ane ſilent, as in duke ; is ſilent in our pre- Uni 
ſent pronunciation before u as in knave, and bid v 
though uſed after c at the end of words of one Ann. 
ſyllable, yet in thoſe of more than one ſyl. um 
lable, is unneceſſary, and judiciouſly omitted e if 
by ſome moderns. Ibis uſed as a numera] letter . = 
for 250; and with a daſh over it, thus, men. 
K for 25,000. . | fordear 
KA'/LENDAR, S. See Calend, or Calendar, Wind fro 
KA'LI, S. [Arab.] a plant growing on the Keys 
ſea coaſts, whoſe alhes are of great uſe in Wo vil 
| making glaſs or ſoap. hm.“ 
KAM, Adj. [kam, Erſe.] crooked ; not to be: ty 
the purpoſe, This clean kam. Shak, baſe ſub 
To Nav, V. A. to make a noiſe like a REE 
raven, crow, or rook. | | A Thoſe 
KAW, S. the cry of a raven, crow or Br; | 
rook, „ _ 
To KECK, V. N. [kecken, Belg. ] to 9 ted to 


9 


3 


ie 


KEE 

i, ftomach 3 to reach at ſomething nauſeous] 
I. | wn 
EDGE, V. A. [kaghe, Belg.] in Na- 
fixation, to bring a ſhip up or down A nar- 

Hier by che wind, though the tide be 
J 'ntrory, by means of the kedge anchor. 

P EGER, or REDGE, Anchor, S. a 
wall anchor uſtd in a river, 

KEDLACK, S. a weed that grows among 
rn, called likewiſe charnock, # | 
"REEL, S. [ cove, Sax. guille, Fr.] the 

of a hip- 5 | 

KEEL, v. A. Lcœlan, Sax. ]_to cool 
prevent from boiling over.“ While 
k prealY Joan doth keel the pot. Shak. T his 
ine, though now obſolete in London, may 
fill met with in moſt provinces. 
KEELFA T, S. [cœlan, Sax. and fat, of 
ut, Belg.] a cooler, or veſſel in which wort 
other liquor is ſet to cool. 

KE ELSON, S. that piece of timber in a 
kip, which is next her keel, and lies right 
iet it next above the floor timber. 

KEEN, Adj. [cene, Sax.] ſharp, or cut- 
lng eaſily, applied tO the edge of an inſtr u- 
neat, and oppoſed to blunt. Severe, piercing, 
d ercelſively cold, applied to winds or wea- 
her; eager, Vehement. Of great ſubtilty, 


on afſecting with nncaſineſs, applied to wit. 


h; vehemently or eagerly ; þitterly or acri- 
noniouſly. OO N 
KEEN NEss, S. the quality of being ſharp 
q cutting eaſily, rigour of weather or piercing 
wd; acrimony; bitterneſs of mind; eager- 
J CUE IEEE 


To KEEP, V. A. [preter and part. paſſ. 
the bhaye in cuſtody, or in one's poſſeſſion ; 
or- 


p practiſe or accuſtom one's ſelf to, I Reep 


dis "had hours. Pope. To celebrate, applied 
2 ty feſtivals, To obſerve, without violation, 
* ö 


plied to promiſes, contracts, or laws. To 
nantain at one's own expence ; to have in 
be houſe, ** Keep lodgers.“ Shak.” To re- 
oy ſan in any ſtate. To keep his bed.“ Shak. 
0 Vid with Zack, to reſtrain from doing an 
Fry won. “ Keep hack thy ſervant from pre- 
} * ſumptuous fin,” Pſal. xix. To reſerve, 
ſatied to with, to be-often with a perſon as 
ihrer or ſuitor, ** Keeping company with 


it of 
Wel 


ited 
etter 
thus, 


iter telling, applied to ſecrets. To de- 
ndar, nd from, e Keep out the weather.” Prior, 
"Keeps out hunger.“ Dryd. Uſed with pace, 
yak as faſt as another. Kepr pace with 
lim.“ To keep under, to ſuppreſs ; to ſub- 
de ſubjetion. 5 
NE, S. cuſtody, or charge, * Within 
p Thoſe keep the captive knights were laid.“ 
ww. . Not in se. : 

KEEPER, s. one who has priſoners com- 


jplied to the underſtanding, Acrimonious, 


KEENLY, Adv. ſhatply, or cutting eaſi- | 


yt ceptar, Sax. ] to retain ; to preſerve ; 


(i 5 | 75 
neu. Broome, To keep in, to conceal; to 


K E N 
thing for the uſe of another; one who has 
the care of parks, or the ſuperintendance of 
another. Keeper of the great ſeal, is a lord by 
his office, called Lerd kceper, and is of the 
king's privy council. 3 | 
KEEPERSHIP, S. the office of a keeper, 
KEG, S. [cague, Fr.] a ſmall barrel, 
KELL, S. See Caul. 

- KELP, S. a ſalt produc:d from calcined 
ſea weed, | 
KE'LSON, s. See Keelſon. 


To KEN, V. A. [cænan, Sax, ] 10 diſcry 


or ſee at a diffance ; to know. 

KEN, S. view; or the diſtance within 
which a perſon can ſee an object. Saw, 
© within Ren. Milt. „5 

KENNEL, S. [chenil, Fr.] a cot or place 
wherein dogs are kept; a pack of hounds; 
the hole of a fox or other beaſt ; the ſmall 
Ry or hollow in which water runs through 
a [treet. | | | 


To KE'NNEL, V.N. to lie or live, ap- 


plied properly to dogs or foxes, and contemp- 
tuouſly uſed of men, 1 
KENT, by the Romans called Cantium, 


one of the counties of England, It is bound- 


ed oh the S. W. by Suſſex, on the W. by 


Surry, and on the S. by the Engliſh channel, 
on-the S. E. by Dover ſtreights, and on the 


E. by the Downs. It is divided from Eſſex 


bury and Rocheſter, is fifty-ſix miles long 


from E. to W. and thirty broad from S. to 


N. thirty-ſix from Rye in Suiſex to the mouth 
of the Thames, containing in all 1, 248, ooo 
acres. In it are two cities, Canterbury and 
Rocheſter; 163 vicarages, 408 pariſhes, 30 
conſiderable towns, 1180 villages, and about 
220,600 inhabitants. This county is com- 
monly divided into three parts, which have 
different qualities both of air and ſoil; the 


though ſubject to agues, are more healthy 


country in general abounds with planta- 


We; tyrannize over, or hold in a ſtate of tions of hops (theſe eſpecially in the neigh- 


bourhood of Canterbury) corn- fields, paſture 
grounds, woods of oak, beech, and cheſaut; 


with large orchards of fine cherries (by way 
of diſtinction and eminence called Kentiſh) 


Wltied to his cuſtody z one who holds any 


Nort *cray, &c. are ſeveral woods of birch, 


Hom 


and Middleſex on the N. by the river Thames. 
Thi, county lies in the dioceſes of Canter- 


upper or E. pat, towards the Downs and the 

1 hames, where is proverbially ſaid to be 
health without wealth; the middle parts, and 
thoſe near London, are both healthy and 
wealthy; and the lower parrs, as about 
Romney-marſh, called the Weald of Kent, 
where is wealth without health, on account 
of the wet ſoil, though very fruitful in graſs. 
As the county lies much upon the ſea, the 
air, though generally thick and foggy, is 
pretty warm, and often fanned and purified 
by S. and S. W. winds. The marſhy tracts, 


than the hundreds of Eſſex, and the beach is | 
not ſo oozy as it is in that county. The 


alſo pippins : and about Boxley, Foots-cray, | 


ing, 
and warrens of greyiſh rabbits; alſo mines loading and unloading goods 


_ KE/RNEL, S. Cornel, Sax. cerneau, Fr.] 


in pulpy fruit; the central part of any thing 
which is covered with a cruſt, hard ſubſtance. |ed from guelque choſe, Fr] ſomething oon. 


or with aconcretion. © The kernel of a ſtone.” | temptuous, Eintaſtical, or ridiculous ; a diſh 
Arbutb. Hard knobs formed in the ficlh 5 


the glands of the throat. | 5 known. The laſt ſenſe is that which is now 
TO KERNEL, V. N. to ripen or grow [in uſe. | 
and a cloth. 


ſmall veſſel uſed to bring fiſh to market, or 


| hips do, and its fore · ſail and jib like thoſe of 


wards the top, but that of Kettle, to the veſſel 
whoſe ſides are ſtrait from the bottom, or 
grow wider towards the top: authors how- 
ever, uſe theſe words promiſcuouſſy. A tea- 


Wards of a leck, by which the bolt is puſhed 


ſcure, myſterious, or difficult. The parts of 


ST 
from which the broom-makers in Kent-ſtreet, |it uſually begins and muſt alw 
Southwark, are commonly ſupplied. The 
cat:le here of all ſorts are reckoned larger ſof an arch, In Commerce a 
than they are in the adjacent counties; and perpendicular from the water 
the Weald of Kent is noted for its large bul- ; 
locks, as well as large timber for ſhip-build- from taye, Belg. guai, Fr. See 


Here are ſeveral parks of fallow deer, 


of iron, pits of marle and chalk, with woad 
and madder for dying, likewiſe wool, flax, 
faint-foyn ; and on the cliffs between Falk- 
ſtone and Dover is plenty of ſamphire. 
KEPT, preter and part. paſſ. of keep. 


_ KERP, S. ſkeorfan, Sax.] the lit ſawn | chilblains, 


away between two pieces of ſtuff, 
that part of a nut which is contained in the 


thell; any thing included in a huſk or ſkin. 
„Ihe kernel of a grape.“ Den, 


to kernels. 


_ KERNELLY, Adi. full of kernels; re- word, applied in ridicule and contempt to a 


ſembling kernels. Sf Dy 
 KER'NELWORTH, S. an herb. 
KE'RSEY, S. [| terſaye, Belg. cariſee, 3 

a coarſe wollen manufacture between a ſtu 
KE/STREL, S. | guerc-//c, or cerceau, Fr.) 

2 little kind of baſtard hawk. ah 
KETCH, S. [caiſſe, Fr. caichic, Ital.] a 


as 2 tender to larger ſhips. It has two maſts, 
its main-fail and top-ſail ſtanding ſquare as 


B . 
KE TTLE, S. [cete, Sax, ket:el, Belg.] a 
veflel in which liquor and meat is boiled. The 
name of a pot is given to the boiler that bel- 
lies out in the middle, and grows narrow to- 


kettle, is a veſſel in which water is boiled for 
making tea. 1 „ 


KETTLE DRUM, S. [of kettle and drum] 
2 drum, whoſe body is braſs, and reſembles 


the ſhape of a kettle. 
KEY, S. [cæg, Sax.] a little iron inſtru- 
ment formed with holes anſwering to the 


forward or backward; an inſtrument by 
which any thing is ſcrewed, turned, fhut, or 
opened. “ The key of the jack. Swift. 
Figuratively, an explanation of any thing ob- 


« muhkica] inftrument, particularly of a ſpinet, 
which are ſtruck by the fingers. In Muſic, 
a certain fundamental note or tone, to which 


% 


KIL 


ays end, In 


Architecture, the laſt None placed at the top h 
bank raiſeg | 
made uſe of for ſhipping and unloading ot b 
ee Quai. : tr 
KFYAGE, S. money 8 lying, or ; 
. CY, 1 
KEYSTONE, S. the middl | ; 
ſtone of an arch. See K | 7 7: 0 . 
KIBE, S. [&ibwwe, Brit. kirb, Tent 2 4 
chilblain, or c ap in the heels, cauſed by cold 
- KIBED, Adj. troubled with kibes, o, WA 6 
WY Fn | x 
To KICK, V. A. [haucken, B | 
ſtrike with the foot. : 2 "g] I i 
SID 54 a blow given with the foot. la 
be „ S. one who ſtrikes wi | h 
The ſeeds foot. ; | | LE TIKcs with the Y 1 
_ KICKSHAW, S. [ſuppoſed to be corrupt- n 
ſo changed by cookery that it can ſcarcely be | ln 
bu 
3 | - ex 
KI'CKSEY-WICKSFY, S. a cant or made i 
wife. Hugs his &ickſey-vickſey.” Shak, ho, 
KID, S. [ked, Dan. | the young of a poat, 2 il 
Figuratively, applied to a young child. 
To KID, V. A. to bring forth kids, ap- mi 
plied to a ſhe-goat. » | 
KI'DDER, S. an ingroſſer of corn, te 
To KVDNAP, V. A. to teal children. gr 
 KI'DNAPPER, S. one who ſteals chil- I 
dren, or human beings. | RET. | 
_ KIDNEY, S. [the etymology unknown ak 
a part of an animal ſerving to ſeparate the pra 
urine from the blood; they are two in num 
ber, one on each ſide, of the figure of kidney k 
beans, the right one being ſituated under ti ": 
liver, and the teft under the ſpleen. Figuras h 
tively, race or kind, in ludicrous language, } Wn 
KI DNET-BEAN, S. {fo named from! h 
reſembling a kidney in its ſhape] in Botany k 
the pba ſeolus, which name it derives from ii jr 
huſks reſembling a long narrow veſſel or ſhipy Ing 
called in Greek parndeg. Linnzus places * 
in the third ſection of his ſeventeenth clali 955 
The ſpecies are ſix. Ds RR 1 
KVDNEYVETCH, or KIDNETWORI a 
S. plants. „„ | 
KVLDERKIN, S. [kindikin, or kinnel 15 
Belg.] a ſmall barrel; a liquid meaſure, col * 
taining two firkins, or eighteen gallons, be n | 
meaſure 3 and ſixteen ale meaſure. 1 " 
kilderkins make a barrel; and four on hoy b. 
To KILL, V. A. [formerly written 948 7 
fram cwellan, Sax. ] to murder or deprive 5 
life. Figuratively, to deprive of the pou Rom 
of growing. 3 
KILLER, S. one who deprives of life, * 


puts to death. 


nic A hole piece is accommodated, with which 


| KILN, S. [cy/ne, Sax] . ſtove ” 19 


gontrive 
burning 


<1MBO, Adj. [alſchambo, Ital. ] crooked; 
t; with the arms bent, and ſticking out 
U , 


ſmall pin. 
cab, Adj. [cyn, San.] behaving with 
agility to others:; benevolent, or filled with 
"KINJ), S [Yne, Sax. kunds, Goth. ] race; or 
eus containing ſeveral ſpecies; the particu- 


ling.“ Levied in kind upon corn.“ Arbuth. 
Nature, or particular manner; ſort, uſed with 
it, implying by way 04. In a kind of 
(i ſeorn.“ bac. „ . 5 
To KINDLE, V. A. {cinnu, Brit. cynde- 
In, di,] to ſet on fire; to light or make to 
um, Figuratively, to excite, inflame, or 
exaſperate 3 do catch fire, To bring forth, 
plied to rabbits, Se. * 
ENDLER, S. one that lights or ſets fire 
p. Figuratively, one that inflames or exeites 
liſturbances. 5 


inner. 535 | 

Nb! v, Adj. [from the ſubſtantive] of 
the ame nature; homogeneal; ſuiting or 
grecing with, © Kindly, treat.“ Par, Loft, 
aſnuating 3 mild. | | | 


dle treatment, or à conſtant and habitual 


lation by birth or marriage. „„ 
KINDRED, Adj. native; congenial ; 
grecing to the nature of a perſon or thing. 
KINE, S. the plural of Ct 
KING, S. {cyng, cyning, cynig, Sax.] a 
pon who rules 3 over a people. In 


ce and war, and calling, continuing, pro- 
gung, and diſſolving of parliaments, of en- 
hreing old laws, determining rewards and 
puſhments, pardoning offenders, laying em- 
hes on ſhipping, and of opening and ſhut- 
ing fer ports. He is the fountain of honour, 
na las the ſole power of conferring dignities 


krons, Cc. In Gaming, a card with the 
ae of a king, in whiſt next to an ace. 
The four kings are, David, Alexander, Cæſar, 
ulCharles, whoſe names are ſtill printed on 
lie French cards, and are ſuppoſed to repre- 


Rowzns, and that of the Franks under Char- 


"uu, that has pre-eminence of the ſociety 


lr nature of a thing; the natural ſtate of a 


KINDLY, Adv. in a civil, good-natured 


KINDNESS, S. civil behaviour; favour- 
inte of friendly offices and benevolent. 


KINDRED, S. [from lia, or cynren, Sax.] 


Ingland, the king has power of making | 


ud titles of honour, as creating dukes, carls, | 


Int the fur monarchies of the Jews, Grecks, 


me. King at arms, is a principal officer | 


K I T 


of heralds : of theſe there are three, named 
Garter, Norroy, and Clarencieux. | 

To KING, V. A. to rule as a king; to 
raiſe to the dignity of a king. | 
KING-CRAF1', S. the act or ſkill of 
governing. | 
KINGDOM, S. {cynedom, Sax.] the do- 
minion or territories ſubject to a king. A- 
mong Naturaliſts, a claſs or order of things 
or beings. Figuratively, a tract or region. 
„The watery Lingdom. Shak, | 

KIINGFISHER, S. a bird frequenting 
waters, and feeding on fiſhes, 1 | 

KINGLIKF, or KINGLY, Adj. royal ; 
belonging or ſuitable to a king. | 0 
KI/NGLY, Adv. with an air of majeſty, 


in which the glands are ulcerated : it derives 


| its name from a vulgar opinion that it may be 


cured by the touch of a king or crowned head, 
KINGSHIP, S. royalty, or the ſtate, of - 

fice, and dignity of a king, a 
KFNSFOLK, S. [from kin and folt] re- 

lations, or thoſe that are of the ſame family, 


or of the ſame family with another. 


Pa 


family with another, 


e thou have the kirtle of!“ Shak, Not in uſe. 
To KISS, V. A. [n, Sax.] to touch 


fondneſs; to touch gently, or in a loving 
manner. © The ſweet wind did gently kiſs 
•%„ / 888 

Elss, S. a ſalute given by joining the lips. 
_ KISSER, S. one that kiſſes. „ 


another in the oven. | 
fiddle ; a ſmall wooden veſſel, in which New- 
caſtle ſalmon are ſent to town. | 
dreſſed or cooked. | 
in ſallads, roots, herbs, cabbages, and other 
eſculent plants are produced; | 

KI TCHEN- MAID, S. a cook, or maid 
who does the buſineſs of the kitchen. 


off the pot, or collected from the dripping- 


pan. YE; 


KI'TCHEN-WENCH. S. a feullion or 


ments uſed in cookery, 


done in a kitchen. 


4 | ratively, 


KI'NGS-EVIL,S. a ſerophulous diſtemper, 


KUNSMAN, S. a man who is related to, 
 KINSWOMAN, S. a woman of the ſame | 
KIRK, S. {cyrce, Sax. ] a church : obſolete 
in England, but till retained in Scotland. 


KVR TLE, S. [cyrtel, Sax. kirtel, Dan.] an 
upper garment or gown. * What ſtuff wilt 


with the lips. Figuratively, to treat with 


KTSSINGCRUST, S. the thin, tepder 
cruſt of bread, formed when one loaf touches 


KIT, S. [#itre, Belg. ] a large bottle; aſmatl 
KI'TCHEN, s. [egin, Brit. cuiſme, Fr.] 
the room in a houſe where the proviſions are 


KUTCHEN-GARDEN,S.a gardenwhere- 0 


K TCHEN-S TU Ff, S. the fat ſcummed 


maid employed to clean the veſſels or inſtru- 
KI'TCHEN-WORK, S. cookery, or work 


KITE, s. [ꝙta, Sex.] a bird of prey, 
that inteſts farms, and ſteals chickens. Figu- | 


K NE 


K NJ 


ratively, a perſon of a remarkable and noto- To KNEE, V. A, Ew 
rious — 4 A play-thing made of paper, |to entreat kneeling, to place the knee upon; 
and raifed into the air by means of a long | KNEED, Adj. having knee " 0 
ſtring, and running againſt the wind. having joints. ©* Kneed graſs 'S. In Botany, | 
' KI'TESFOOT, S. a plant. | KNEE-DEEP, Adj. riſin 4 
KT TTEN, S. [ harteken, Belg.] a young cat. | ſunk to the knees, g to the knees, z 
To KITTEN, v. A. to bring forth young | KNEE'PAN, S. aj £9 
Cats. | ELSE 1 two inches broad, fan cp d 2 aboyt | b 
To KLICK, v. N. [from clack] to make | covered with a ſmooth cartilage oth ſides, and : 
a ſharp noiſe, like the links of an iron chain | which ſerves as a pully to che on its foreſide, 
beating againſt each other. muſeles that extend the leg. enden of the} 
To KNAB, V. A. [knappen, Belg. knaap, | To KNEEL, V. N. [from þ ; h 
Erſe] to take a ſhort bite; to bite ſomething! Belg.] to bend the knee; to nd oped, Bnielen, 
brittle that makes a noiſe between the teeth. | with the knee, as a ſign of f backe ground 1 
4 Knabbing eruſts. L'Eſtrange. {ſupplication. ubjeftion and 
KNACK, 8, [cnec, Brit.] a toy or bauble, | KNEE-TRIBUTE, S. worſhi k 
which diſcovers {kill or contrivance ; a readi- | mage ſhewn by kneeling, «« * ip or ho. 
neſs; a peculiar flight, or habitual dexterity]“ unpaid.” Milt. Knee tribute yet 8 
in doing any thing; a nice trick. KNELL, S. [enil, Brit. cnyll, Sax. al 
To KNACK, V. N. to make a ſharp | ſound of a bell rung at a burial ol ne? 1 
ſhrill noiſe, like that of a ſtick when break - RN EW, the preter of Inbzo. r funeral. Fr 
8 „„. KNIFE,S. {plural knives, it bein o 
KNAP, S. [cnap, Brit. cnæp, Sax. ] an emi- | neral rule that nouns ending in fo . be n 
nence; a ſwelling protnberance, © Upon a ſingular, make the plural by chan 17 * in 
& knap of ground.” Bac. fe Into wer, cf, Sen.] an inftruman, cn | 
To K NAP, v. A. {knappen, Belg.] to bite | liſting of a ſteel blade with an ed mw © 
or break ſhort; to ſtrike ſo as to make a ſharp | ſide, and ſometimes with a ſhar SO OT” 
noiſe like that of breaking. Knap a pair of | particularly in cutting meat ral Fill = | 
$6 375 N _ 35 make a ſhort noiſe by a mals le Sung any hu 
ſudden claſh or breaking. = KNIGHT, S. [cnibr, Sax. | 
To KNA/PLE, V. A. to break off with | ced to the degree 1 military arts J ud 
a ſhort, ſharp noiſe. its origin from the cuſtom of the aca te \ 11 
KNA P SAC, S. the bag which a ſoldier | mans, who uſed to preſent their youth 1250 mil 
carries at his back; a bag of proviſions. ſhield and javelin in a public :flembly as ſor | 
| KNA/PWEED, S. a | wang | as they were capable of bearing arms: vl 1 
ENARE, S. [knor, Teut.] a hard knot. |out having paſſed this ceremony theythoug 
& Wood with knots and Anares deformed.” | they could not lawfully go to war, and on 10 ip 
lt 3 Alaccount William Rufus was made a ſoldier il | 
KNAVE, S. [cnafe, cnapa, Sax. knab, Teut.] form, by Lanfrac archbiſhop of Canterbur be 
a boy, or ſervant, and 1n the latter ſenſe, in| The title was at firſt conferred by parents = 
an old tranſlation of the Teſtament, in Lau- then by prieſts, moſt commonly by the arc bo 
derdale's library, we read . Paul the knave of | biſhop, and at preſent bv the king. for 
* Chriſt.” At preſent it isuſed in a bad ſenſe, | KNIGHT-ERRANTRY, 8. the pradi - 
to ſignify a fly, artful, or diſhoneſt fellow. In |of wandering about in queſt of needleſs en & 
Gaming, it is applicd to a card, having a counters. jd 1, 
| ſoldier painted on it, | . KNIGHT OF THE POST, S. an hir 3 
_ KNA/VERY, S. diſhoneſty ; tricks; low ling evidence, or one that will ſwearanythi | 
cunning z any thing which is put to an ill if paid for it. 5 ; g , 
uſe. © Bracelets, beads, and all this knavery.” | KNIGHT OF THE SHIRE, 8. a reprd Fo 
Shak. 5 5 ſentative of a county in parliament. nf 
; KN A/VISH, Adj. | diſhoneſt 3 tricking ; To KNIGHT, V. A. to create a perſon | 
waggiſh; miſchievous. " [knight. „„ 1 
KNAVISHLY, Adj. in a ſly, cunning, | KNI'GHTHOOD, 8. [from knight a r 
and diſhoneſt manner. EE. | hood] the rank or dignity of a knight. . K 
To KNEAD, V. A. [cnedan, Sax. kneden, | To KNIT, V. A. ſpreter Init, or Knitted , | 
Belg. ] to beat or mingle any ſubſtance. Sel- cnittan, Sax. ] to form any texture or man 4 
dom applied to any thing but the manner of factures on wires or needles, without a loot K 
making dough fit for baking, by often rolling | Figuratively. to interweave, To tie, applied tit 
i in different forms, and preſſing it with the knots. To join or unite two perſons togeths "y 
Kok ĩͤ applied to matrimony. To join together X 
KNEA'DING-TROUGH, S. a trough in friendſhip. To contract in wrinkles, applied . 
| Which the paſte of bread is worked together. the forchead or eye-brows. To join cloſe | K 
KNEE, S. [Dan. cneczo, Sax. knie, Belg. ] unite. Our ſevered navy - have Anit agi |, 
the joint of the leg wherby it is united to the SHax. EE | 


kK NO L 


xIT, S. the texture, degree, or fineneſs have carnal knowledge of a perſon of another 
k thing formed by knitting. | ſex ; to be free from ignorance, | 
4 TER. 8, one who makes any ma- KNO'WABLE, Adj. poſſible to be diſco- 
3 by knitting. | 8 vered or underſtaod. | | 
0 NITTING-N EDLE, S. a wire with} KNO'WER, S. one that bas knowledge 
23 ſtockings, c. are made without a „ kill. A &knower of mankind,” Su- 

a . tbern. ; | | 

00 TLE, S. a ſtring with which the] KNO'WING, Adj. ſkilful ; well inſtruc- 
k h of a purſe is gathered and cloſed. ted, of extenſive Knowledge or experience; 
608 5. {knop, Sax. Ancop, Belg ] a| free from ignorance; conſeious; intelligent. 
* ny part ariling bluntly above | A knowing prudent cauſe. Blackmore. 

ſortace of a thing. | | | KNOWING, S. knowledge, experience, 
OU BED, Adj. ſet with knobs or pro- or underſtanding. A man of your knowing.” 


f berances. | 3 133 Shakeſpear. 0 i. 1 
0 BINE Ss, 8. the quality of having} KNO WIN GLI, Adv. deliberately; wil- 
knobs or protuberances. | fully ; without being ignorant, | 


NO BB V, Adj. fall of knobs, Figura-] KNOWLEDGE. or KNO'WLEGE, S. 9 
ly, hard, Or ſtubborn, alluding to wood, | {from knw] the perception of the agreement 
alis not eaſily bent, when full of knots. | or diſagreement of our ideas, without any 
4 To RNOCK, V. N. [ cnucian, Sax. cnoce, mixture of doubt or uncertainty ; learnin g 
rt. to daſh; to be driven foreibly together; or improvement of our faculties by reading; 
i heat at a door for admittance. To knock | experience, or the acquiring new ideas or 
utter, to ſubmit, or pay ſubmiſſion. To knock | truths by ſeeing a variety of objects, and [ 
th to fell, or make a perſon fall by a vio- making obſervation upon them in our owns 1 
10 blow. To Anock on: the head, to kill or| minds; acquaintance with any perſon or fact.  ' | 
| kfroy by a blow. © Exceſs Anocks a man | KNUCKLE, S. [ cnucle, Sax. nocca, Ital.] 

ur the bead.“ Greg. the joints of the fingers which ſtick out when 

KNOCK, S. a adden ſtroke or blow; a the hand is ſhut, Ihe knee joint of a calf, 
hut ſtroke made at the door for entrance. applied to cookery, The articulation or joints 

NOK ER, S. one who makes a noiſe at | of 2 plant, in botany. ** Divers herbs have 
rang aeor to gain entrance; the hammer hanging“ joints or knockles.” Bac. | 
ook 12 door for perſons to ſtrike with to gain ad-| To KNUCKLE, V. A. to put the knuckles 
Ger —_ 4”; Th © cloſe to the ground; F igurativaly, to ſub- 
ith To KNOLL, V. A. {from &nell} to ring a mit, EP oe „ 


—— nn re eenen 


e 
hel 
ne 
"ne 
one 
ſed! 
ani⸗ 


ſort fer a burial. ne KNUCKLED, Adj, jointed, applied to 
with KNOP, S. [a corruption of Anap] any tufty plants. „ 5 e 
75 by. Ainſtvort b. | KYN, Brit, in compound words fignifies 
1 tha 


KNOT, S. [cnatta, Sax. knot, Teut. knutte, | an increaſe, or the firſt or chief; hence kyn- 
ier it dp, bitte, Erſe] a ſtringor cord formed in a kar is extraordinary White; in Engliſh it is 
bury 1 knob by frequent interſections not eaſily changed into con: hence conzwy, from Aya, 
rents o be dilintangled. Figuratively, any figure chief and gy, er soy, a river ſignifies the 
are formed of lines frequently interſecting each | chief river, 
; aer; any bond of union or aociatnon; at EE: - | 

ratliq dficulty or intricacy not eaſily reſolved; an | | = 
Is ens Argue, or difficult perplexity ; a cluſter, or- 5 | 3 
"4 wlelion. In Dreſs, a ribbon worn by way 7 A ſemi-vowel, or liquid conſonant, 
n birt « ornament on the head of a woman. A __ the eleventh letter of the Engliſh al- 
thin ud part of wood cauſed by the growing of 9 phabet. In the Saxon it was aſpi- 
abouph in that part, ; rated as in Elaf, Sax. a loaf, as it is at pre- 

To KNOT, V. A. to tie threads or cords | ſent by the Spaniards, and by the Cambro- 

n ſuch a manner as to make an hard knob | Britons, in lan, a temple. The figure of 


nt eaſily untangled ; to entangle or perplex ; | the capital L we borrow from the Saxons, 


a repre 


perſon! 


5 bunte. „ | which is the ſame as that of the Romans, 
8 4 NOT TED, Adj. full of knots. who likewiſe ſeem to have taken theirs from 
eel NO TTINESs, S. the quality ofabound-|the A of the Greek, with one of its ſides 


Wy 10 knots ; an intricacy or difficulty not | placed upon the line thus , and if we at- 
tlly ſolved, 5 4 tend to the form of the Hebrew) we may, 
ANOTTY, Adj. full of knots, applied | without the leaſt improbability, ſay, that che 
aber oo threads or trees, hard, intricate, per- Greek a ſeems borrowed from it, only b 
Fixed, difficult, | | cutting off its tail, or the ſtroke below the 
0 KNOW, V. A. ſpreter. I Inez, or line. Ris pronounced b putting the tongue 
uy known ; part, pa . known 3 cnawn,| to the palate, and breathing from the throat. 
News Gr.] to perceive with certainty ;| At the end of a monoſyliable it is always 
Kuunted with ; to converſe with, or doubled, as in fall, kill, &c. but at the end 
| 


yr man 
2 loot 
; pplied 
togethe 
gether | 
cloſe | 
it agi 
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LAB 
ef a word of two or more ſyllables it is writ- | 
ten (ſingle, as in doubrful, as it likewiſe is 
when it occurs in the middle of compound 
words; far though we write fil! and ful! 
when they are alone, with a double /}, yet, EA'BOURSOME, Adj. done w; 


when they ae compounded, we leave out an 
{in each, as in ſciſſul. When it comes be- 
fore e at the end of a word, it is pronounced 
as if the e came before it, as in Sible. As a 
numera!, it ſtands for 50, and when a line is 


drawn over it thus L for 50, 00. 

LA, Interject. look; behold ; ſee; La! 
< you.“ Shak. „ | 

LA'BLE, S. [labellum, Lat.] a ſmall or 
norrow ſlip, ſcrip, or ſcroll of writing. In| 
Law, a narrow flip of paper or parchment 
axed to a deed or writing, in order to hold 
the ſeal which is faſtencd to it; likewiſe any 
paper added by way of explanation or addi- 
tion to a will, called either label or codic il. 
In Heraldry, an addition to the arms of a| 


younger brother, to diſtinguiſh him from the | 


_ eldeſt. | | | 
LA'BTAL, Adv. [lab alis, Lat.] expreſſed 

by the lips, applied to letters. 3 
LABIATED, Adj. [lalium, Lat a lip] 
formed with or having lips. In Botany, ap- 
plied to irregular, monopetalous flowers di- 
vided into lips, the upper of which is called 
the creſt, the under, the beard, 


LA SIODEN TAL, Adj. from labjum, Lat. 


and dens, Lat.] in Grammar, formed or pro- 


nounced by the co operation of the lips and 


teeth, as the f and v. | Ng 
ELA'BORATORY, S. [laborardire, Fr.] 
the place where a chemiſt performs his opera- 
tions In an Hoſpital, a place where che- 
mical medicines are made. In a Camp, the 
tent where the engineers or fireworkers pre- 
pare their works. 1 XK 


LABO'RIOUS, Adj. [laborieux, Fr. ab- 


rioſus, Lat] dilligent, aſſiduous, and indefa- 
6 tigable 7 tireſome : fatiguing. : | 


LA 
LA BOURER, S. one who! 
coarſe and toilſome work; t 
carries mortar, brick, &c. t 
who exerts much ſtrength. 


s employed in 
de Perſon who 
» builders ; One 


exertion of ſtrength and d th great | 


LA'BYRINTH, s. [ 
winding, mazy, and int 
den, formed with ſingle 
as to render it poſſi 
himſelf in it. In Anatomy, 
vity of the internal ear, 
petroſum, and ſo called from 


labyrimthus, Lat.] a 
ricate walk in 2 par. 
or double hedpes, fo 
perſon to loſs! 
the ſecond ca. 
ed out of the og! 
its ſeveral wind 


« [iacca, Lat. [a 
red, brittle, tranſparent ſub 
a middle nature between that of 
reſin, ſuppoſed to be the comb 
reſembling an an 
bar, Bengal, and Pegu, 
let, in painting, 


ue, Fr.) a hard, 
7 partaking 
a gum and a 
tl of an inſech 
t: it is brought from Mala. 
ö and uſed in dying ſears 
in making ſealiog wax, Er. 

LACE, S. [ /acet, Fr. Jaques, Lat. 
or cord; a ſnare or gin; a p 
which women faſten t 
a web of thread, or gold. and 
woven, and uf 


] a ſtring 
plated ſtring with 
ys or bodices ; 
ſilver, curiouſly 
as ornaments in dreſs, 
To LACE, V. A. to faſten wit 
ſtring running through 
wrh gold, ſilver, or thread webs curiouſly 
wrought. Fipuratively, to embelliſh with ore 
naments of different, colours. What en 
*© vious fireaks—=do lace the ſev 
L" Eftrange, 

LACEMA 


h a plaited 
eilet holes; to adorn 


ering clouds. 


N, S. one who deals in lace. 
LA CERABLE, Adj. See Lacerate] ſubjecſ 
or liable to be torn. I heir thin and /acer 
* able compoſure.” Harvey. 

To LA'CERATE, V. A. [laceratus, fron 
] to tear, rend, or ſeparate by vio 


LACERATION, S. the act of tearing 0 


| rending ; a breach made by tearing. . 
LA'TERATIVE, Adj. tearing ; havin 


lacero, Lat. 


LABO'RIOUSLY, Adv. with labour, toil, 
rn” nt, Os. 
 LABO'RIOUSNESS, S. the quality of re- 
quiring great labour, or cauſing fatigue; de- 
ligence; aſſiduity. 1 


LABOUR, S. [labexr, Fr. labor, Lat.] 


the act of performing ſomething which 


requires an exertion of ftrength, or tire- 


ſome perſeverance ; pains ; toil; work; ex- 


erciſe ; travail, or the ſtate of pain and an-| 


euiſh a woman is in previous to her being de- 
livered of a child. 5 5 
To LA BO OUR, V. N. [/abero, Lat.] t 


toil, to exert ſtrength in the performance of 
any thing; to do work. or take pains. Figu-| 
ratively, to move with difficulty. Theſtone 


_ ©& that /abours up the hill.” Granville. To 
be oppreſſed. *©* Frees the /ab'riny ſkies.” 
Did. Jo be in a ſtate of pain and agony 
previous to childbirth 5 to proſecute with 


great pains. * To labour the point under 


the power of tearing. ** Laſcerative humor. 


| LA'CHRYMAL, Adj. 
containing tears. 

LA'CHRYMARY 
containing tears. 


| Fr. ] producing 0 


. Adj. [ lachryma, Lat. 
Lacbrymaty vellcls. 


LACINIATED, Adj. [/acinia, 
dorned with fringes or borders, 

Te LACK, V. A. {!acter, Be 
to need; to be without; to be defictent « 


Lat.) 


g.] to wan 


want; defect; failure; nee 


A lmoſt obſolet 


Both the verb and noun are a 
LA'CKBRAIN, S. one that wants unde 
ſtanding. What a /actbrain 1s this. 
'LA\CKER, S. a kind of varniſh, v1 
when ſpread on a white ſurface, appears c 
golden colour. | 


LA'CKEY, S. [Clacguai, Fr. 3 footbof 


« theſe diſadvantages.“ Pope, 


% Grooms and lackits.” Shas. 


| 
; 


4 


LAD 


To LACKEY, V. A. to atend as a ſer 


o wait upon as 4 footboy. A 
4 liyeried angels /ackey her.” Milt. 
«cc He 


nut; 
6 thouſand HV ET | 
ro wait upon in a ſervile manner. 


(lake by the ſide of Virgil.“ Dryd. 
| Lac NIC, Adj. ¶laconicus, Lat. Iaconigue, 
b pe! bon; conciſe ; brief; expreſſed in few 
| 2 I grow laconic even beyond laco- 
rſt * e. K | j | . 
I 400 les u, S. {See Laconic] a ſhort 
qr conciſ? manner of expreſſing one's ſenti- 


ans, „I grow Jaconic beyond ſaconiciſm. 


Icoxtsll, S. [laconiſm, Fr. laconiſmus, 
lata coneiſe ſtile, expreſſing much in a few 
ws ONICALLY, Adj. from Jaconic] in 
viel or conciſe manner. 
LACTARY, Adj. [from lac, lactis, Lat.] 
nil ; full of juice reſembling milk. Lac- 
s ur or milky plants. Brown, - 
er TION, S. [/a&arus of lacto, Lat.] 
u Medicine, the act or time of giving ſuck. 
LACTEAL, Adj. [/ac, lactis, Lat. ] in 
luatomy, conveying the chyle, a juice re- 
{bling milk. The /a#ea/ veins.” Locke. 
LACTEAL, S. in Anatomy, the veſſel 
tht nveys the milky juice called the chyle 
LACTE OUS, Adj. f /4Genus, Lat.] milky. 
6 The laFeous circle.“ Brown. Lacteal; con- 
ring the milky juice called chyle. The 
& Han veſſels. Bentley. 1 71 
LWTESCENCE, 8. | lactiſcens, of lac- 
E Lat.] tendency to turn into a liquor 
emilk, © This lacteſcence does commonly 
Den „„ . 8 
LACTESCENT), Part. ¶lacteſcens, Lat.] in 
Iizay, producing a juice like milk. Some 
lfrſcent plants.“ Arbuthn, | 7 
LACTUFEROUS, Adj. [from lac, Lat. 
ad fer, Lat.] in Anatomy, that which con- 
ez or brings milk, © Lactiferous duct. 
Nu. In Botany, abounding with milky juice. 
LAD, S. Cad, Sax.] a boy or ftripling in 
lnilzr language, and paſtoral poetry. 
LADDER, S. blzdra, Sax. ladder, Belg.] 
ume made with two upright pieces, eroſſed 


* at proper diſtances, which ſerve 
1 | | | {0 


ede in compoſition, implies the mouth 
fer, by which its waters are diſcharged 
to a great river or the ſea, © 


"why laden; from Jade, Sax. 2 burthen, or 
an "x, ] to puta burthen upon a beaſt; 
2Wrihen, To freight, applied to a ſhip. To 
ewe out, or throw out. EF 


bade and a bowl at 'the end, uſed to 
4 Wrout of a pot, &c. The receptacles 
"my into which the water falls and 


» 


DI, S. {3laf ig, Sax. Jada, Ruſf.] a 


nents; brevity like that of the Lacedæmo- 


Er. V. A. {preter and part. paſſive 


LADE, [from the Sax. Jade, a purging or | 


LADLE, S. [bledie, Sax,] a veſſel with a 


roaſted apples. 5 . 4 
| LA!MBENT, Adj. [/ambers, Lat.] gliding 
about ; playing about or upon without going . 


LAM 
them, and to the daughters of earſs; at pre- 


LA'DY-BIRD, LA/DY-COW, LA/DY= 
FLY, S. a ſmall round inſect with wings in 
a ſheath, which is of a reddiſh colour, ſpotted 
with black. .- e 4 


| -LA\DY-LIKE, Adj. reſembling a perſon 


of delicate breeding and conſtitution; ſoft ; 
delicate. Ft 200 bo Bb 4 3 
LA'DYSHIP, S. the title of a lady. 
 LA'DY'S-SMOCK,; S. a beautiful white 
flower conſiſting of tour petals, called like- 


6 white.” Shak. | 
LAG, Adj, [/zng, Sax. lagg, Swed.] that 


| which'1s behind, at the latter end, or falls 
ſhort ; fluggiſn; flow in motion; laſt, or 


long delayed. 


laſt, or-ſtays behind. 


to (tay behind, or not come in. 


 * LA'ICAL, Adj. {laigue, Fr. laicus, Lat. 
from Nase, Gr.] belonging to the people, op- 
poſed to the clergy. ä 2 
LAID, part. preter of Lay. 

LAIN, part. preter of Lie. 


In Huſbandry, a place where cattle uſually 
reſt under ſome ſhelter, and enrich the ground 
by their dung. „„ 
LAIRD, S. [Llaford, Sax. ] the lord of a 
manor in the Scottiſh dialect | 


tinguiſned from the clergy ; the ſtate of a 


layman, - - [Eats OE 
| LAKE, S. [lac, Fr. lacus, Lat.] a large 


In Painting, a middle colour betwixt ultra- 
marine and vermilion. qu 
LA'MB, S. the 


Savieur, who is called the Lamb of God. 


cines.“ Brun. 


LAMBSWOOL, S. a mixture of ale and 


any harm. bl : 
LAMBDO'IDAL, Adj. [from Mapuf3a, 
and £:39;, Gr.] baving the form or ſhape of 


the Greek letter A, lambda, ©* The latntdoide! 
[* ſuture," Sharp. ON | 


woman of rank, the title belonging properly 
to the wives of knights, and all degrees above . 


ſent uſed as a ceremonious or reſpecttul ex- 
preſſion to women that dreſs tolerablr. 


wife cardomine. © Lady's ſmocks all ſilver 


LAG, S. the loweſt daſs. The com- 
mon lag of pcople. $hak, He that comes 


To LAG, V. N. to loiter, or move ſlowly ;_ 


LA GGEx, S. a loiterer, or one who 
moves but ſlowly. | „„ 


LAIR, S. [lai, Fr. legar, Belg ] among 
Sportſmen, a place where deer harbour by 
day; the impreſſion which a beaſt has made 
on the graſs or ground whereon it has lain. 


LAITY, S. (Auer, Gr.] the people dif- 


collection of waters, ineloſed in ſome inland 
places. Figuratively, a ſmall plaſh of water. 


young of a ſheep. In 
Scripture, typically applied to our Lord and 


LAMRATIVE, Adj. [from Zanbo, Lat.] 
to be taken by licking. Lambative medi 


be. SMS 


L AM 


LAME, Adj. Cam, lama, Sax.] crippled, 
or diſabled in the limbs; walking in a hobling 
manner. Figuratively, not ſmooth, or not 
having its due quantity of feet, applied to 
verſe. Imperfect ; unſatisfaQory. ** A lame 
« excuſe.” Swift, _ 

To LAME, V. A. [from the noun, mati, 
Ruſſ. lomiti, Sclav. lamate, Boh. lam ac, Pol.] 

to deprive of the uſe of a limb, either by a 
blow or by accident. 
_ L4MELLATED, Adj. {/amella, Lat.] co- 
vered with thin plites or films. | 
-LA'MELY, Adv. like a cripp 
ing able to welk without hobling ; unpe 
ly; in a defeftive manner. 
LA MEN Ess, S. the ſtate of a perſon 
„ho cannot make a perfect uſe of his legs, 
or other limbs. Figuratively, imperfection; 


9 


of 
} 


le; not be- 
rfect- 


weakneſs. | . ; 
To LAMENT, V. A. [lamentor, Lat. la- 
 \mcnter, Fr.] to expreſs ſorraw for the loſs of 
ſomething ; to bemoan. | 
- LAMENT, S. ſorrow e 


| expreſſed ſo as to 
be heard ; grief uttered in complaints and 
cries. Torment, and loud lament, and fu- 
« rjous rage.“ Milt. 5 5 
LA MEN TABLE, Adj. [ Fr. lamentabilis, 
Lat. ] to be lamented; cauſing ſorrow; mourn- 
tul; fad; expreſſive of ſorrow; miſerable, pi- 
tiful, or defpicable. I his lamentable refuge.“ 
Stillingfleet 2 | 
LAME 
expreſſes or cauſes forrow z in 
picable manner. 

LAMEN TATION, S. [ 
expreſſion of ſorrow in ſuch a manner a 
may be heard or ſcen. | 5 

 LAMENTER, S. one who expreſſes for- 
row for the loſs of any perſon or thing in 
ſuch a manner as may be heart. 
LA MINA, S. Lat.] a thin plate, applied 

to ſubſtances which conſiſt of icales, or one 
coat laid over another. „ 
LAMINAT ED, Adj. p 
bodies confilting of parts reſembling 
lutes lying over one another. 

To LAMM, V. A. [/amac 
to beat ſoundly with a cudgel. | 

 U/AMMAS, S. {fo called, according to 
Skinner, becauſe lambs then grew out of fea 
ſon ; according to Soraner, from leafinas, be- 
cauſe our forefathers made an offering of 
| bread made of new wheat on this day. John- 
ſon ſuppoſes it may be corrupted from larter- 
watb, and Dr. Bernard, that it is likewiſe a 
corruption of /armas, a ſummer feſtival] the 
firſt day of Auzutt. | . | 
- LAMP, 8. (an, Brit, lampe, Fr. xa 
vac, Gr. lan pid, Syr | à light made of oil and 
a wick: Fipuratively, any kind of light, 
whether real or metaphorical. | 

- LA'MPAS, S. [hn pas, Fr.] a Jump of 


NTABLY, Adv. in a manner which 

a pitiful or deſ- 
Jamentaths, Lat.] 
s it 


lated, applied to 
thin: 


Pol. lem, Iſl.] 


fleſh about the ſize of 4 nutmeg, which ariſes 


in the roof of a herſe's mouth between his 


by holding a lathp or torch 
ceptacle beneath 


cenſure, written pur 
caſy. 


perſonal ſatire. 
perſonal ſatire, - 


prillen, Fr.] a fmall lampreyo 


Belg. lampreda, Ital. 
pery, and of a dar 
blwiſh on the bell 
they have ſeven h 
having no gills. They are beſt i 
the ſpring, and abound in the riy 


nounceit, LONFE/CASTER, or I. 

TER, fo called from the n * 
the mouth of which it ſta 
name to the whole county. It is the ſhire. 
town, and anancient borough, being alſo the 
Longewicum of the Itinerary, where the Ro- 
man lieutenant kept a company in garriſon, | 
called the Longwvici, if Longcaſter be not Pg 
rived from this. Here are ſometimes found 
the coins of Roman emperors, 
the ſite of the Benedictine cloy 
to have been formerly the large ſquare of an 
ancient city; after the demolition of which" 
by the Scotch, in 1322, they began to build] 
nearer the river, cloſe by a hill, upon which 
ſtands a fair, ſtrong eaſtle; and on the very 
top of the hill is a large and handſome! 
church: at the bottom is a very fine ſtone 
bridge of five arches over the Lon, and on 
the ſteepeſt part a piece of a very ancient 


place, with a tolerable harbour, chiefly for 


» 


LAW 


LA'/MPBLACK, S. a black 


pow 
under th 


eing the fur into 
„with a feather, 


LAMPO'ON, S. a perſonal ſatire, or ſeyer 
cly to make a perſon ws | 


To LAMPO'ON; v. 


der made 
E bottom 
ſome re. 


miles fro! 
Lats 8 
LA'N 
if Lance) 
counties 
hounds, | 
the Iriſh. 
toward C 
rower, th 
where it 
there it is 
that a con 


a baſon, and (trikin 


LAMPU/ONER, $. one who abuſes with 


LA'MPREON, or LA'/MPRFL S. [lam 
r fiſh ſomewhar 


reſembling an eel, but havi lat and joins 
Ra ie” ialtecd « 72 on each maritime « 
LA'MPREY, S. | miles long 


[ lampret, Fr, bins 
a h Iike an el lp. 
| colour, but ſomewhat 
V.: on each fide the throat 
oles to receive the water, 
i ſeaſon in 
er Severn, | 
LA'NCASTER, or, as the de pro 


E. to W. 
menſions; 
muſt conf 
not dwell. 
habitants, 
ket towns, 
nh churcl 
ſixty paril 
the preateſ 
rs inhabit; 
the aforeſa] 


ver LON, near 
nds, and giving 


what reſem 
To LAN 
Surgery. te 
LANCE 

a fine ſma 
ſtrait points 
ing yeins, < 
To LAN 
written {aun 
dut or thro 
LAND, 
Latth, oppe 
furface of a 
Pre. Uſed 
ſiting in 1; 
people. 
To LAN 
ſhip or othe 
ſhore from 
LANDE 
having a for 
LAYNDEF, 
tion of pro 
Ferfon, An 
ing in with t 
LAND-F 
Werflowin 8 
"fed, Cl, 
LAND-. 
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eſpecially in 
ſter here, ſail} 


Roman wall, now called Wery-wall. In 
digging a cellar in this place, ſeveral cups 
uſed in ſacrifices have been found. This 1g 
a mayor corporation, a popvious and thriving 


{mall veflels; and a euſtom-houſe, the trade 
here being mach improved of late. In the 
caſtle are held the county affizes ; and here 
is alſo the county gaol. The weekly mar 
kets here are on Wedneſday and Saturday | 
the former by grant, and the latter by pil 
ſcription ; beſides one every other Wedneſdiſ 
throughout the; vear, for cattle ; and fovera 
other annnal 'fairs. Veſſels of feventy ton 
burden go from hence to Ameriea with hard 
wares and woollen manufactures ;. but! 

neighbouring eountry is fo thinly peoplel 
by reaſon of its barrenneſs, that it cann 
take off the ſugars imported thither from 0 
American colonies. This town gave the U 
tle of Duke, whieh Mill ſubſiſts, as 8 diſtin 


cs J 


teeth, 


Auchy belonging to the crown, It li 


Ml 


LAN. 


25 Sf CASHIRE, or the County Palatine 


LA'NDING, or LA\NDING-PLACE, 8. 
the uppermoſt ſtep of a pair of ſtairs, or the 
floor of the room you aſcend upon; a place 


Fatal perſons come to fhore from a ſhip of 
oat. , 


tween Yorkſhire on the E. and 
Work 2 the W. but on the S. ſide 


rable part lies beyond the bay, 
by 2 amber: This is a large 
4 me county, being computed ſixty- eight 
ar's long from N. to S. and 40 broad from 
5 f W. though others give it different di- 
zenſons; ſo that the eltimate of its acres 
1 conſequently vary, on which we ſhall 
not well. It is ſaid to contain 240, ooo in- 
habitants, fix hundreds, twenty-ſeven mar- 
Lt towns, and beſides chapels as large as pa- 
"| churches, {aid to be upwards of 120, 
ſixty pariſhes, each of them far exceeding 
the preateſt any where elſe in the number of 
1 inhabitants 3 and no lefs than ſixteen of 
tle aforeſaid chapels of eaſe are in one pa- 


cr, 8. [lance, Fr. and Span. lancea, 
Lat,] a ſpear borne in the hand, and ſome- 
whit reſembling the half-pike. „ 
To LANCE, V. A. to pierce or cut. In 
Curpery, to open a wound with a lancet, Cc. 
LANCET, S. {/ancette, Fr. lancetta, Ital.] 
à fine ſmall ſurgeon's knife or inftrument, 
ſrut pointed, two edged, and uſed in open- 
ing veins, ce. ION 
To LANCH, V. A. | lancer, Fr. corruptly 
written launch] to throw like a javelin, To 
dat or throw. & N 
LAND, . [ land, bond, Sax ] a country. 
Etth, oppoſed to water. The ground or 
ſurface of a place. Roll'd along the land.” 


ſiting in land. Figuratively, a nation or | 
people. The land believed.” Dryd, 
To LAND, V. N. to ſet on hore from a 
ſhip or other veſſel. Neuterly, to come to 
ſhore from a ſhip or other veſſel | 8 
LANDED, Adj. ſet on ſhore from a ſhip; 
daring a fortune conſiſting in lands, 
LVNDFALL, S. in Law, a ſudden tranſ- 
ktion of property in lands by the death of a 
ron. Among Mariners, the action of fall- 
Mu wich the Iançdd 
LAND-FLOOD, s. 
verflowing of land. 
" fd.” Clarend. | | 
LAND-FORCES, S. forces or ſoldiers 
A 08) © 
LYND-HOLDER, S. one whoſe fortune 
„% oo 7 ESP. 5; 
ND JOBPER, S. one who deals in 
may or ling lend. 
LYNDGRAVE, S. [ /ardovof 


an inundatibn, or 7 
„ Looked like a land- 


pre. Uſed in the plural for an eſtate con- 


Teut. land | 


LA'\NDLADY, S. a woman who has te- 
nants holdin 
public houſe. | | 
 LANDLESS, Adv. withent property or 
fortune. A liſt of /andl;ſs reſolutes. Sat. 

LA'NDLOCKED, Adj. ſhut in or incloſed 
with land 8 | * 

LA'NDLOPER, 8. [and and legpen, Belg.] 
a land man: uſed by ſeamen as a term or 
reproach to thoſe who paſs their lives on 
{hore. - 3 . 

LA'NDLORD, S. an owner of lands and 
houſes, who has tenants under him; the 


maſter of a public houſe. 
preſerve and mark the boundaries of lands. 
view or proſpect of a country. In Painting, 


ſubject, ſuch as hills, vales,rivers, and ſcats;&c. 


_ LAND-TAX, S. a tax laid upon lands and 
houſes. 1 | 


LA'ND-WAITER, 8. an officer of the 


their being landed without paying duty. 
LAND WAR D, Adv. towards the land. 


row way between hedges. | 
row paſlage with houſes on each fide, ſome- 
ret. | „ Bf cane 
LA'NGUAGE, S. [Fr. lizgue, Lat.] a 
ple, to communicate their thoughts with 
{tile 3 peculiar manner of expretlion, 


guages. Many languag d nations.” Pope. | 


Maſt. r of languages, from Maitres des langue 


Fr.] one who profeſſes to teach forcign lan- 


uages. 


LANGUID, Adj. [/anguidzs, Lat.] want= 


ing force, firength, or ſpirits. Figuratively, 
dull; heartleſs ; wanting courage. Fire 


their languid ſouls.” Addi. „5 
LA'NGUIDLY, Adv. in a weak or feeble 


manner. | 
of wanting ſtrength, courage, or ſpirits. 
langueo, Lat.] to grow feeble ; to pine away; 


to loſe ſpirits or ſtrength; to loſs wigour; 
to be dejected, or to fink and pipe under ſor- 


row, or any ſlow conſuming paſſion ; to look 
at wich melting affection, ſofeneſs, and ten- 


derneſs. ' 4 


? cpminion. 
ä 


* 


Way, Teut.] a German title 0 


* 


or feeble appearance. 


Fp 3 LAN 


1. 


g under her; the miſtreſs of a 


LANDSCAPE, 8. landſtiap, Belg.] the 


a piece repreſenting ſome rural or champaign 


cnſtom-houſe, ſet to watch goods, to prevent 


LANE, S. [/aen, Belg. ia a, Sax.] u nar 
In cities, a nar- 


what broader than an alley, and not ſo wide 
las a ED | 


if 
ö 

g 

| 
1 

1 

| 

| 


ſet of words, agrecd upon by any peculiar peos 


LANGUAGE O, Adj. having various lan- | 


LANNGUAGE-MASTER,S. [now written 


” LANGUET, 8. [lorguette, Fr.] any thing 


cut in the form of a tongue, 


LA!NGUIDNESS, s. the quality of fate 


To LANGUISH, V. N. ( Hnguir, Fr. 


LA'NGUISH, S. any ſoft, tender, weak, 
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3 
LANGUISHINGLY, Adv. ny : fee- 
bly z with feeble renderneſs. Dully, tedioully, 


| 


applied to time. How /angurfhingly the | 


vuecks are paſt."' Sigzey. | | 
LANGUISHMENT, S. the ſtate of pin- 
ing eicker with ſome flow paſſion or diſeaſe 
a toft and melting look of tenderneſs. 
LAN GUOR, S. {/anguer, Lat, langueur, 
Fr.] in Medicine, a faintneſs ariſing from 
Want or decay of ſpirits, IN 
LANR, Adj. ante, Belg. golenk, Teut.] 
looſe ; limber ; wanting ſtiffneſs; not curled 
but hanging ſtrait, applied to hair. Meagre; 
fender, faint or languid. © Rear'd her /ank 
bead . 
LA'NKNESS, S. the quality or ſtate of be- 
ing thin, meagre, or ſlender. The r- 
of hanging down ſtraight without curls, ap- 
rr TOS 
LANNER, S. [lanier; Fr. lanarius, Lat.] 
a ſpecies m 
 LA'NSQUENET, S. Fr. /ance and knecht, 
Teut.] a German foot ſoldier; a game at 
cards. 25% es ot angeR ELIE © 
LANTERN, S. [lanterne, Fr. lanterna, 
Lat. erroneouſly written /anthorn] a tranſpa- 
rent caſe in which a candle or other light 
may be carried about; a light-houſe, or 
light hung out to guide ſhips, A dart lantern, 
is. a lantern fitted with a moveable ſlider, 
Which, by being turned round, intercepts the. 
- light of the candle. Magic lantern, in optics, 
is a machine which, in a darkened room, re- 
preſents various figures on a wall. Lantern- 
aus, a term uſed to expreſs a meagre coun- 
CME es ow. 
 LANU'GO, S. [Lat.] in Botany, down, or 
that ſoft hairy or woolly covering which grows 
on the leaves, ſtalks, or fruit of plants; as 
on the leaves of the roſe, campion, or the 
rut h tree. 
LANU'GINOUS, Adj. f lanuginoſus, Lat.] 
downy ; covered with ſoft hair. See La- 
ZNUg0s OTIS IG CL s 
LAP, 8. [letpe, Sax. lappe, Teut.] the 
looſe part of a garment, which may be don- 
bled at pleaſure; that part of the cloaths 
that is ſpread over the thighs as a perſon ſits 
down, and will hold ny thing laid on it, 
without letting it roll off; that part of the 
body, which is parallel to the ſeat of a chair 
when a perſon fits down. 8 
To Lap, V. A. to wrap or twiſt round 
any thing, | | | 
cover, wrap, or involve in any thing. Neu- 
terly, to be ſpread ſo as to double over, 


” 


10 LAP; V. N. {lappian, Sax, lapper, Fr.] 


0 drink, by licking up with the tongue. 

© L&4/P-DOG, S. a little dog, fo called, 
| becauſe indulged by the ladies to lie in their 
| bh S. EET 
pl., . as much as can be contained 
in the lap. | EEE | 
LA'PTDARY; S. [lapidaire, Fr. ] one who 


deals in 


LAP 

L DART, Adi. belonging to 0 
per for a ſtone... | . onging to or p. 
LA'PIDEOUS, Adi. Tae: : | 
vey ; of the a ; ab 420% Lat.] ſto. 


LAPIDESCENT, 8. [lasidef 
lapideſco, Lat.] a ſtoney Yn 0 


LAPIDESCENT, 8. 


Llapideſcem, La 
growing or turning to got ee =] 


ne, 
| of t 
well as ſaline principle.” G, 
LAPIDIFICA'TIO 
forming ſtones, 
. A FIDIS T, S. [of lapis, 
precious ſtones. 


C lapidific as 


red. 


ch. Rey. 5 An ordinary i. 
LA PIĩS, 8. [Lat.] a ſtone, Lapis Laxuli 
or azure ſtone, 1S à copper ore, ſo hard ay 
compact as to take a kigh poliſh. | 

LA'PLAND, the northern part of Swelen, 


Muſcovite Lapland. We ſhall here treat only 


of Swediſh. Lapland, 'after obſerving in ge- 


| North ſea, even to the White or Frozen ſea, 
is called La land, in Latin Lappia or Lappe- 


tolerably peopled, conſidering the extreme 


N. by Daniſh Lapland, on the E. by Mit 
covite Lapland, and on the S. E. and 8. by 


5 


— 


breadth are equal every where, 
in the form ofa horſe ſhoe. It is divided in- 


lapmark, Lula-lapmark, Torno-lapmark, and 
Eimi-lapmark; each province borrowing its 
Lappia was unknown, called the inhabitants 
babited Finland, from which they were 


driven more northwards, and hence called 
Lapps ; but the inhabitants themſelves look. 


not above four feet and a half high, and 


ed eyes, a ſhort flat noſe, and broad face: 
but they are ſwift, nimble, and ſo ſtrong, 


cuts or deals in precious ſtones. 


LAPIDT FIC, Adj. [ aidiggue. Fr. f 
ing ſtones...” * e Fr] form, | 


N, S. (Fr.] the aft o 


Lat.] one that | 


It is ſubdivided into Daniſh, Swediſh, and 


neral, that all the country which lies above | 
the Bothnic gulph along the coaſt of the 


nia. Swediſh Lapland is the moſt conſiderable 
of the three; and the only one which i; | 


coldneſs of the climate. It is beunded onthe © 


Bothnia, Angermannia, and Jempterland; 
and on the W. it is ſeparated from Norway | 
by a ridge of mountains. Its greateſt extent 
from E. to W. is about 360 miles; and in 

breadth it extends from lat. 65 deg. zo min. 
to 69 deg. N. but neither its length nor 
| it being nearly | 


to ſix provinces or diſtricts; which are, An- 
germanland-lapmark, Uma-lapmark, Pithz- 

vame from the principal river which waters | 
it. The ancients,. to whom the name of 


of this country Seritofinni They at firſt in- 


ing upon that as a name of reproach, all. 
uſed with round, in, or about; to themſelves Sabmienladti. T hey are generally 


ſome even under, Molt of the men ar 
homely, and ſtoop, having hollow and blear 


that a Norwegian is not able to bend ther 
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IRCENY, 8. 
Lat.] the fel; 
Pods in his 
vie goods are 
Mey 1s wh, 


bows above one half, The women have "x amc 
complexion mixed with, a natural red and * : I 
white, which is nat diſagreeable. They ar 4 8 Pe 
ſuperſtitious, cowardly, and timorous, all * * 
haſty and paſſionate ; the women eſpecially; A 7 
y NS + Ki. ; bacon, i 
ing lard 5 
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are fo exceſſively indolent, that they | with baeon; to make fat. Lards the lean 
her go a hunting nor fiſning, till their earth as he walks." Shak. Figuratively, 
ilons are quite ſpent. Lapland is ſo to mix with ſomething elſe by way of im- 
> the pole, that the ſun does not ſet in provement; Larded with many ſeveral 
mer, nor riſe in winter; at which latter“ reuſons. Fat. 

on the cold is ſo intenſe, that none but | LA'RDER, S. [larder, old Fr.] the room 
natives can bear it. The more rapid where meat is kept or ſalted, -' | 
7 are then frozen up, and the ice two or LARP ERER, S. one who has the charge 
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de and ſometimes four. or five feet thick. | of the larder. þ beg 
fummer the weather is quite ſultry, but | EA/%DON, S. Fr.] a bit of bacon. | 
alified by ſea-vapours, and by the ſnow, LARGE, Adj. (arge, Fr. largus, Lat.] 
itinging all ſummer on the mountain-tops, | bulk y, or of great demenſions; wide or ex- 
but autumn and ſpring are unknown in tenſive ; liberal, abundant, or plentiful. In 
country. The. ſKy is generall ſerene, | a diffuflive manner applied to ſtile. ** Lebated 
14 the air healthy, as being agitated by very „„ = 
nſterous winds, which blow here almoſt] LA'RGELY, Adv. in a wide or extenſive 
ntinually, Here isa prodigious number off manner. In a copious or diffuſe manner, 

id beaſts, as ſtags, bears, wolves, toxes applied to ſtile. In a liberal, or bountiful 5 
{rarious colours, martens, hares, glittens, manner, applied to giving. Abundantly, 
avers, otters, elk, and rein deer; the latter plentifully, or without reſtraint. g 

zes than a ſtag. l[LARGENESS, S. extent, bulk, or ſpaci- 
LAPPER, S. one who wraps or laps up: ouſnẽſs, applied to place. Greatneſs or ele- 
jz who [aps or lickks. vation, applied to the mind. Extent or bulk, 
LAPPET, S. [a diminutive &f /ap] the applied to things. i WE: 
ts of a head-drels that hafig looſe. | LA/RGESS, S. [largefſe, Fr.] 
LAPSE, S. lepſus, Lat. a flow or fall] gift, or bounty, i. 
water from a higher place. Figuratively, | LA'RMER, S. [/arme, Fr.] in Architec- 

ſmall error or miſtake. In Canon Law, ture, a flat ſquare, maſſive member of the 

boſs of right, or tranſlation of it from one cornice; between the cymatium and the ovelo, 
mother. A devolution, or /apſe of] ſo called from its uſe ; which is to diſperſe 

icht Zylifſe. e. uater, and cauſe it to fall at a diſtance from | 
To LA'PSE, V. N. to glide flowly, to the wall drop by drop, or as it were o 
ih degrees. To Japſe into the barbarity] LARK, S. ¶laverce Sax. ler, Dan. j a bid 
the Northern nations.“ Seviff. To fail | which makes its neſt on the ground, and fings | 
any thing; to ſlip; to be guilty of aſ as it mouats in the air. FP 
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ll or trivial fall through inadvertency orf LA!RKER, S. one who catches larks. 
lake, * Homer has /apſed into tlie} LA RKSPUR, S. a flower fo called from 
urleſque,” Spe. To loſe or let flip the} its reſembling the ſpur of a lark, 
pertine, ** The appellants lang the LA'RUM, S. | /arwvin, Brit.] any noiſe 
em of aw,” Ayliffe, To tall by the neg-] made to excite attention, and give notice of 
dee of one poſleſſor to another. It danger; a clock which makes anoif at any 
pſa to the king. Ayliße. To fall from | particular hour to whieh its index is eſet. 
clio, truth, or falt. [ 'LARYNGO/TOMY, [from Nafvyt and 
WING, S. a elamorous bird, ſo nam- ,L, Gr.] in Surgery, an operation where 
pn the length and lapping of the wings. the fore part of a larynx is divided, to affiſt 
WORK, S. work in which one part reſpiration during large tumours ia the upper 
el or folded over another, © Wrought | parts, as in the quinſey © "I 
a kind of lapwwork,” Grew, © ILARVNX, S. [Lat.] in Anatomy, the 
BOARD, S. the left hand ſide of a| upper part of the wind-pipe, which is one of 
men you ſtand with your face towards | the organs of reſpiration, as well as the prin- 
. ile ihnen of che Vece. 
VRCENY, 8. ({arcin, Fr, from latroci-. LASCT'VIOUS, Adj. [laſcivius, Lat.] lewd; 
La] the felonious taking away a per- wanton ; behaving with 00 great liberty to 
pods in his abſence. Great larceny is | the other ſex; ſoft ; effeminate. The 
ae goods are above the value of 124. | ** Jaſcivigus pleaſing of a lute.” Sax. 
155 is when the value of the goods | LASCUVIOUSNESS, S. the quality of diſ- 
0s not amount to 124, | | covering lewdneſs or luſt, either in behaviour 
Ul, S. [larik, Lat.] a tree, which| or works. 5 
zen the Po, and ſhedding gum, is| LASCFVIOUSLY, Ady..lewdly ; in a 
* been the tree into which | wanton or looſe manner. e 
4 Thaeton were metamorphoſed. | IL ASH, S. [/aſka, Pol.] a ſtroke or blow 
Fr. lardum, Lat.] the greaſe | given with a whip, or any thing pliant and 


ez dacon, or t! * X 417 8 . : . : 
ing lard. Au of ſwine. ** The] tough ; the thong of a whip with which a 
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| Ii blow is given. Figuratively, a ſtroke of 
Mo, v. A, Larder, Fr.] to ſtuff n or reproach. | 5 | 
| e — C— _— — 
# 


r 


To LASH, V. A. to ſtrike with a whip. ] 
or any thing pliant; to move with a ſudden 


to the beating of waves againſt a 70 


= mong Mariners, to tie or faſten two things to- in the day or night. 
gether with a rope or cord. Figuratively, to 


| 


ſcourge with ſatire. 


Ren: 


LASS, S. [accordir.g to Dr, Hicks, from | the day or night. | 
ned tk ne Jadd LA TED, Adj. belated 5 furprizcd by the 
contracted into 4%] a girl, maid, or young night. 
„ e e 1 8 e, e, ee 
LAa/SSITUDE, 8. wearineſs, or a loſs of paſt. we e del FIAT long! 


; » » ; iy | * # . - * 2 þ 
lad, is formed the feminine Jaddeſs, which, is | 


. 


« 1. 


woman. © | 


vigour and'ftrength by exceſſive labour. In 


Medicine, applied to that wearineſs which advanced, or juſt expiring. 
| _LA'TENT, Adj. (latent, Lat.] hidden, 
from exerciſe, which wants no remedy. but | concealed ; ſecret. 


proceeds from a diſtempered (tate, and not 


| xeit, | 


„being laſslorn.“ Shak. e 
LAST, Adj. [/atef, Sax. ſuperlative of /ate]|* 


after all others; utmoſt, © Their Jaſt endea-]  LA'TERAL, Adj. [latera, Lat.] growing 
_ «© your bend - t'outſhine each otber. Pryd. out on the (ide ; belonging to, or by th 

 Artliſt ; at the end; in concluſion. “ Ruſt] ſide; placed or acting in a direion perpenÞ 
a to a point, and fix at lat. Friend. dicular to the horizon. ee 


To LAST, V. N. [Ian, Sax. ] to conti-| 
nur; toe, | 


ſhoes are made; a load. A 4% of cod fiſh, | 


white herrings, meal, and aſhes for ſoap. 1548 | wiſe, x 


barrels ; of cor or rape ſeed 10 quarters; of 


_ gunpowder, 24 barrels, 24001b. weight; of dinals as are the pope's counſellors in ordi 


red herrings 20 cades; of hides 12 dozen z of 
leather 20 diekers; of pitch or tar 14 barrels; | 
of wool 12 facks; of Rockfiſh 10% and a 
laſt of flax or feathets contains 1700 lb 
C „ . 


ILA STAGE, S. fleftage, Fr.] cuſtom paid | rally nailed on the rafters of a roof, to ſulta 


for goods fold by the laſt, for freightage, or 
the ballaſt of a hip. ES AS 
LASTING, Part. continuing; durable; 


8 


of a long continuance, wearing a long while. | 


LA'STINGLY, Adv. 'durably ; perpetu- 


ally. --:- 1 he turns about his matter, in order to ſhi 


LASTLY, Adv. in the luſt place; at laſt; 
in the concluſion „ 
LATCH, S. [fe, Belg. laccio, Ital.] the 
latch of a door, which is moved either by a 
ſtring or handle. LED 1 
PFigurstively, to faſten or cloſe. Haſt thou 
atch'd the Athenian's eyes with love juice!“ 
Stat: <5: ER | TTL TON 
_ LA/TCHES, S in a ſhip, ſmall lines like 
loops, faltened by ſewing into the bonnets 
and drablers of a ſhip, in order to lace the 
bonnets to the courſes, or the drablers to the 
bonnets ON, 55 
LA'TCHET, 8. [lacet, Fr /agcio, Ital.] the 


ſtring with which ſhoes or ſandals were faſ-| 


929 8 


— — ů — «Æ.ßf- — 2 4 


5 which is longer than it "ſhould be &] thy 

ſpring or jerk uſed with vp. ©* Laſaing up his ſoon as expected; laſt in any 

© heels.” Dryd. To beat, ſo as to make 2 character, or time; deceaſed 

ſharp ſound, like the laſh of a whip, app prefixed to a perſon's name. « H 
re Io 


1 long time; after its prope 
LA'SHER, S. one wha whips, laſhes, or ſa+ | ago. The late impriſoned young,” 5 8 
5 At an unſeaſonable ho ak 6 


LA'SSLORN, Adj. forſaken by a miſtreſs happening after a particular period. or after 
or lover. © The diſmiſſed bachelor loves— | ſomething elſe. “ The account of the bali 


e ing diſtinct ſides. A right and left lus 
LAST, S. [AH, Sax. ] a mould on which] vai. Brown. - | Fe 


To LATCH, v. A. to faſten by a latch. | 


7 
LAT E, Adj. [læt, Sax. att, Rely 
» Or Not ſo 
or dead, when 
jeſty George the ſecond,” 
LATE, Adv. after long delays; ter 2 
r time; not lon 


LA TEN Ess, S. any time or ſeaſon far 


— 


LA TER, Adj. [comparative of late] 


# 


% came later from the He gue than from 


Hamburgh. _ | 


LATERALI TV, S. the quality of ha 


\ LATERA'LLY, Adv. by the ſds; 64 
A LA'TERE, a title applied to ſuch cat 


ry, and affiſteantss. 

_ LA'TEWARD, Adv. [from late and aer 
Sax. ] ſomething late, or unſeaſonable. 
LATIN, S. [Iatta, Sax. lath, Brit.] inBuil 
ing, a long, thin, narrow flip of wood, yenl 


the tiles or other covering; a part of a cou 
ty, ſomething larger than a tything, and 6 
than an hundred, from /ath, Sax. | 
To LATH, V. A. to fit up with laths, 

LAT EHE, S. a turner's engine, by wh 
it with'a\.chiggþ 71-525 

To LA' I HER, V. N. | letbrian, Sax. 
veure, Fr.] to form a froth or foam; tom 
water froth with ſoap; to cover with fi 
made by ſoap and water. 
LA'THER, S. a foam or froth made 
beating or agitating water with which 
ie mine ts Fs 3956 " 
La IN, Adj. [latims, Lat.] write 
N ſpoken in tlie language of the antient Rom 
LATIN S. a tranſlation performed in 
tin, and agreeable to the rules and idiom 
that tongue 1 fe 
LA! TI NIS R. S. {latiniſme, Fr ] a wel 
| of expreſſion peculiar to the Latin tog 
LA'TINIST, 8 one eapable of wil 
| peaking Latin in its puri, and c 


* place, office, 


ur, or far advanced in | 


with tl 
written 
LA! 
the pur 
To! 
vſe WO! 
are bor! 
LA 
advance 
98 
and.coft 
LN] 
a writ, 
ſo called 
lurks or 
county 
county, 
rected, « 
defendar 
LAT 
breadth « 
menſion: 
extremes 
trait line 
6« the le 
Motion. 
of the ea 
equator te 
trom the 
arch of th 
the zenith 
ſtrained © 
from any 
fon of an 
fitude, a fi 
perſon 1s 1 
he is hand 
or compre 
LATT] 
Fr.] not 
teſpect to: 
LATIT 
ſerming io 
LAT R. 
1 he latr, 
LA TT. 
towards the 
The cf 
« f on, an; 
* rior.” }/ 
LATT] 


of ſticks or 


ſmall diſtani 
ToLAT 


 Prokes like 


bars 


Pang 54 | k 


e 
ith the beauties. of the authors that have 
Arden in that language. 5 TE, 5 
LATINITY, S. [4arinite, Fr. latinitas, Lat.] 
che purity of Latin ſtile. of | 
To LA TIN IZE, V. A. [latiniſer, Fr. } to 
vſe words or phraſes in another language that 
are horrowed from the Latin. | | 
L TISH, Adj. ſomewhat late ; ſomewhat 
zg vanced in the night. 


LATIN OSTO US, Adj. [from latus, Lat. 


-;frum, Lat.] having a broad beak. 
1 ITA. S. [Lat. he lies hid] in Law, 
; urit, which iſſues out of the King's Bench, 
ſo called from a ſuppoſition that the defendant 


Urte or lies hid, and cannot be found in the 


county of Middleſ: x, but is fled to ſome other | 


ecunty, to the ſheriff whereof this writ 1s di- 
rected; commanding him to apprehend the 
defendant there. Fitz. Nat. Brev, 

LATITUDE, S. [Fr. latitude, Lat. 
hreadth or width; in bodies of unequal di- 


menſions the ſhorteſt ſpace hetween the two | 


extremes of its ſurface, or the meaſure of a 
trait line drawn through its ends Provided 
« the length doth not exceed the Jatirude,”” | 


it. Room, ſpace, or extent; the extent 


of the earth or heavens meaſured from the 

. » 234 
equator to either pole; the diſtance of a placs: 
from the equator, either north or ſouth, or an 
arch of the meridian, comprehended between 
the zenith of a place and the equator; unre- 
ſtrained or unlimited acceptation ; freedom 


fon of any art or ſcience, He is out of his la- 
fitude, a figurative expreſſion, implying that a 
perſon is in a place he is ignorant of, or that 
he is handling a ſubject beyond his abilities 
or comprehenſion, 8 
LATTITUDINA RIAN, Adj. Ilaritudingire. 
Fr.) not confined or reſtrained, either with 
teſpect to ations or opinions. 
LATITUDINARIAN,S.a perſon not con- 
forming to any particular opinion or ſtandard. 


Ihe latrant race Tickle, N 
LATTER, Adj. not long done or paſt ; 
towards the laſt ; mentioned the laſt in order. 
60 The difference between reaſon and revela- 
lion, and in what ſenſe the utter is ſupe- 
. 1 | 
LAT TI CE, S. [lattis, Fr.] a window made 
of ſlicks or iron bars croſſing each other at 
{mall diſtances. g 


ToLATTICE, v. A. to mark with croſs | 


08s like a lattice 3 to make with ticks or 

bars croſſing each other at ſmall diftences. , 

LAVA'TION, S. [lawatio, Lat.] the act 

1 maſhing, Ihe ſolemn day of her læva- 
tin.“ Ha ſtexo. | IS Bae: 325 

LAVATORY, S. [from Javo, Lat.] in 

ledicine, a waſh 3 ſome liquid with which 

| leaſed parts are w 
Me temples. Harvey. | 

LAUD, S. Claus, laudis, L. at.] the act of 

| good, benevolent, or noble 


{rom any ſettled rules; extent or comprehen- | 


LYTRANT, Adj. [/atrans, Lat.] barking | 


e KU 
deed. £ In Divinity, that part of divine wor- 
inip which conſiſts in praiſe. 5 


To LAUD, V. A. [laude, Lat.] to praiſe; 
to acknowledge or mention with a ſenſe of 
gratitude, | 2 
| LAUDABLE, Adj. [/audabilis, Lat] wor- 
thy of praiſe or commendation. 5 

LAUDANUM, S. a medicine compoſed of 
opium, &c. . ee peg bra 

To LAVE, V A. [lawo, Lat.] to waſh or 
bathe in any liquid; to throw up; to lave, 
or ſcoop out water; from /cwer, Fr. 

To LAVE'ER, V. A. to change the di- 


„ lavcering go.“ Dryd. | | 
LA'VER, S. [Iavoir, Fr. ] a veſſel to waſh , 

any ching in. if N 

word and its derivatives /aff'; laban, Sux.] 

to make a loud and interrupted noiſe of ſud- 


appear gay, favourable, pleaſant, or ſo as to 
cauſe joy. Then ſargbs the childiſh year 
with flow'rets crown'd.”* Dryd. Actively, ' 
to deride; to ridicule of mock. 
LAUGH, S. [/ach, Belg ] an uninterrupt- 
ed ſound, cauſed by any object which excites 


ſudden mirth. OPER | 
LAU'GHABLE, Adj, proper to be laughed 
at; cauſing laughter. A Javghtib/c writer H. 
LAU'GHER, S. a perſon fond of mirth, 
or eaſily provoked to laughter. = | 
LAU'GHINGLY, Adv. in a merry man- 
ner; with great pleaſintry or mirth. _ 


ject of contempt or ridicule. 


preſſion of ſudden mirth, occafoned by a con- 


of the mouth and face; a continued expul- 
lion of breath, with a loud noiſe, and ſhaking 
Ann % nh nn 55S 


* laviſh ſpirit.“ Shak. 192 I 


ly; to be profuſe, 
perſon. VVV 5 e 
LA'VISHLY, Adv. in an extravagant or 
prodigal manner; with ſuch a degree of libe- 
rality, as borders on cxceſs and indiſeretion. 
LAVISHMENT, or LA!/VISHNESS, S. 
aneextravagant,prodigal, or indifcrect waſting 


or giving away what bclongs to a perſon, 


To LAUNCH, V N. [/ancer, elancer, Fr. 
lanciari, Lat.] to force out to ſca. Launch 


]** farther into the ocean Locke. To rove at 


large; to expatiate; to be diffuſed, applied to 
ftile. * Launched out into a long oration.” 


% 


Broome. Actively, to put or ruſh-to ſea. To 


dart from the hand. Launching from the 


{© ſky—his writhen bolt.“ Dry. 
LaU'NDRESS,S, {from /u4n, a peculiar 


Pp4 kind 
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rection often in a courſe. ** Againſt ſtiff gales 


_ 


To LAUGH, v. N. pronounced in this 


den merriment or miith. Figuratively, o 


LAU'GHINGSTOCK, S. a but; an ob- 


LaUGHT FER, S. [hlabter, Sax. ] an ex- 


vulſive motion of the præcordia and muſcles 


LA'VISH, Adj. generous or liberal to ex 
ceſs ; ſcattered in waſte z profuſe Figura- 
tively, wild or unreſtrained. Curbing his 
To LA'VISH, V. A. to waſte extravagant- 5 


I. A VISHER, S. a prodigal er profuſe 
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L AX 
kind of linen, and dreſs] a woman employed 
in waſhing linen. | 
' LAUNDRY, S. a room wherein linen is 
waſhed or ironed. 

LA'VOLT, S. [/awolta, Ital. la volte, Fr.) 
an old danee, u hich conſiſted in a variety of 
turnings and caperings; a caper, ** I cannot 
« ſin g nor hel the high Ia volt. Shak. 
LAUF RET, Adj. [/aureatns, Lat.] decked 
with laurel ; crowned with Jaurel. A Poet 
Laureat, is one who is in pay from the king, 
and makes the odes which are performed be- 
fore him on his birth-day, and on the begin- 
ning of the new year, | 
LAUREL, S. laurier, Fr. laurus, Lat.] a 
tree, ſometimes called the cherry bay: 

LAU'RELLED, Adj crowned or adorned 
with laurel. „ 
LAW, S. [laga, lab, Sax 101, Fr. jaævgb, 
Erſe; low, Dan !auzve, Belg.] a rule of ac- 
tion; a precept or command coming from a 
ſuperior authority, which an inferior is bound 
to obey; a judicial proceſs; any thing obliged 
to be done; an invariable conformity or corre- 
ſpondence between a cauſe and effect. The 
 «< /awes of nature.“ To-take the law, implies to 
enter an action againſt a perſon, Mo 
LA'WFUL, Adj. ' agreeable to law; that 
which may bedone without violating the pre- 
cepts of ſuperior authority, or incurring any 
„%% » ue. 
LA WFULLV, Adv. in a manner con- 
formable to law. | | 

LAWGIVER, S. a legiſlator, or one who 

has authority to make laws; a ſupreme ma- 
en nome nan Tet a 
LAWGIVING, Adj. legiſlative, or enact- 
ing laws. N | e 

LA WLESSs, Adj. unreſtrained by any 
law; contrary to la. e 
LAWLESSLXV, Adv. in a manner con- 
JJC Ns 

LAWMARER, S. alegiſlator, or one who 
make dc: 88 

LAWN, S. [and, Dan. /a«vn, lan, Britt. 
lande, Fr.] an open ſpace or plain between 
woods; fine linen, remarkable for being uſed 
in the ſleeves of a biſhop's robes. | 

LA'WSULT, S. a proceſs or action in law. 

 LA'WYER, S. a counſellor, or one that is 
ſkilled in the law, 2 Keb. 148; at preſent 
given, by courteſy, as a compliment to an 
Po, SD 25 
LAX, Adj. {/axus. Lat.] without reſtraint, 
or not confined, © Tnhabit ax, ye powers of | 
heaven Par, Le. Not compact, or not 
having its parts ſtrongly or cloſely joined. 
Like laxer matter.“ Modu. Vague, not ac- 
curate, exact, or compoſed with any caution. 
Laæ and moral diſcourſes.” Bac. In Me- 
dicine, looſe in body, or frequently going to 
tool; flick, or not ſtrained. The lax 
„ membrane.” Holder. | | 

LAXMATION, S. che act of Jooſening or 
backening; the ſtate of being looſened or 


. 


/ 


LAY 
LA'XATIVE, Adj. Prat 
dicine, having the 89.21 a xatif, Fr, 
neſs, or to make looſe, 


Jin Me. 


 - LANATIVE, S. in Medline. 


that purges or removes coltiventg, a remedy 
LA*XATIVENESS,S.thequajir "AED 
of curing or removin g coſtiveneſs. 7 | power 
LA'XITY,S. [/axitas, Lat. 


body whoſe parts are not ſtron I the (tate of a 


but may eaſily be ſeparated, fackdeſ, or _ 
neſs; openneſs. Vagueneſs, applied to 5459 
ferent. ſenſes in which words are uſed Dis 
LA'XNESS, S. looſeneſs; vagueneſs 
I 5 habit of body. n 
To LAY, V. A. [preter, laid, pa; 
lain; from legin, E50 2 333 4 
upon the ground. To beat own, applied — 
corn or graſs. To put or place, To fix dee 
applied to foundation. Toput into any (tate 
Tay afleep.” Bac. . To calm, ſtill, quiet or 
allay, applied-to winds or ſtorms, To hinder 
a ſpeQre or ſpirit from walking.“ To lay the 
devil.“ LE fir. To ſet on atable, applied to 
food, © I laid meat unto them.“ Hoſ. xi, 4 
To depoſit money in a wager, To bring forth 
eggs or young, applied to birds, To apply 
with violence, joined with ſiege. 0 ſcheme, 


Sc, In Law, to exhibit or offer, joined with 
indictment. He lays, his indictment in ſome 
certain county.“ Atterb. Uſed with afart, 
to reject or put away. Lay apart all filthi- 
6 neſs.” James i. 21. Uſed with before, to 


Let every one lay by him in ſtore,” 1. Cor, 
xvi. 2. 


e doron the ſword.“ Black. To lie long abed in 


order to ſleep or repoſe. “ I will lay me dn 
* in peace.“ Pſalm xlviii. To place in a de- 
cent poſture, applied to a corpſe. Embalm 


me, then lay me forth.” Shak. Je lay bold 


ditpoſe. © The 


charge upon, or impute. It would be /aid 
« go us.“ Shak. Uſed with ap, to confine, ap. 


Temple. To reſerve ſtore or treaſure againſt 


KGaA puniſhment laid upon Eve.” Locke. Uſed 


with on, to ſtrike, or beat furiouſly. “Hels 
« me on. Dryd. To uſe or take meaſures. | 


fac kened. | | | 


contrive, or plan, applied to Plote, projects, 


expoſe to view ʒ to ſhew ; to diſplay. Tol 
by, to keep or reſerve for ſome future occaſion, | 


Uſed with down, to depoſit as a | 
| pledge, equivalent or ſatisfaction, generally | 
followed by „er; to quit or reſign. Lad 


of, to ſeize, catch, or apprehend. To lay in, to 
keep as a reſerve; to {tore or treaſure. © To 
© Jay intimely proviſions.” Addi. To charge 
with ; to accuſe of; to impute. Lay the 
fault on us.“ Shak. To lay out, to ſpend or 
pay away; applied to morey. To plan or 
he garden is laid cut into a 
e grove.” Broome: Uſed with to or unto, to 


plied to diſeaſes. ** Laid up by that diſeaſe.” | 


ſome future time. Fathers are wont to lay ? 
© op for their ſons.” Milt. Uſcd with upony. | 
to impure or charge, applied to faults. Far 
<« from laying a blot upon Luther. Attetb. * 
To impoſe or inflict, applied to puniſhment. 3 


c Ia © intelligence.“ Mead. i 
Llaid out for N "LAT of 


longing te 
ſecular bu 
- LA'YE 
earth, cr 
ther, In | 
4 plant, * 
older to ta 
lays eggs. 
LA YM 
and is not 
In Paintin 
LYZAk 
in St. Luke 
peſtiſential 
LAZ AR 
[lazaret, F 
houſe for t! 
LA ZIL. 
glb, or hea 
LAZ INI 
luggilhneſs 
bufineſs or | 
LAZU'L 
ground of u 
with white, 
aſed much 
name of wr 
LA'ZY, / 
lon unwillin 
LEA, S. 
powed grou 
LEA'CH: 
perſon ; one 
LEA CHE 
LEA'CHE 
neſs; incon}1 
LEAD, 8. 
tives, are 
2 Belp, lat, 
lultile, and n 
ien ſabject t 
acids, | 


To LEAD 
ad 
To LEAD. 


IVatives are p. 
Wen, Sax. ] t 
perſon's han 
Pefore any 
i gude, or tc 
Kaning an yt 
m entice, or 
"line baited d 
lake by ſome 
u play firſt, 
LADEN, 
and en, $45 


e 
AY, 8. Ig. hag, Sax,] grafly ground; 


\dow ground unplowed, and kept for cat- 
me. 


. A miſt ot duiſies on a flow'ry ay. 
50 


* Ton'd her ſoft /ays.'* Par, Loſs. 
: LAY, Adj. { laicusy 


1anoing to the people who follow trades and | 
© 


ſecular _ 
LA IER, 8. 
a 1 of other body ſpread over ano 
her. in Botany, a ſprig, ſtalk, or branch o 


a plant, which is layed under the mould, in| 


order to take root and propagate; a hen tha 
lays eggs. eb 
L 


MAN, S. one who follows any trade, 


ind is not in orders, oppoſed to a clergyman 
In Painting, an image to draw by. 


IAR, S. [from Lazarus, mentioned 
: 7 4 Luke] a perſon afflicted with filthy and 


peſtilential ſores and diſcaſes ; a leper. 


IZA NETTO, or LA!ZAR-HOUSE, s. 
luaret, Fr. lazaretto, Ital.] an hoſpital ora table ; any thin 


houſe for the reception of the diſeaſed. 


LA'ZILY, Adv. in an idle, inactive, flug-| 


* 


Fi, or heavy manner. 


LVZIN Ess, S. idleneſs ; ſlothfulneſs; 
- ſwogilbneſs ; an unwillingneſs to apply to 


bu{ineſs or labour. | 


LAZ LI, S. [Ital. azure] a ſtone, the 
ground of which is blue, ſpotted, and veined 

with white, and gliſtening metallic yellow: 
aſked much among the painters, under the 


| name of ultramartre: 25 


LAZY, Adj. (Aer, Dan. lache, Fr. ] a per- 
ſn un willing, or ſlow and tedious in working, 
LEA, 8. (Ile, Erit. ley, Sax. leag, Sax.] un- 


powed ground. See Lay. 
LEA'CHER, 8. 
perſon 5 one much addicted to women. 


LEACHEK V, S. 
neſs; incontinence. 


ntives, are pronounced led; from Jed, Sax. 


uultle, and moſt heavy metals next to gold, 
ler ſabjcct to ruſt, diſſolved by the weakeſt 


did. | | I, vs | 
Hy LEAD, * A. to fit or cover with 


ToLEAD, V. A. [this word and its de- 
natives are pronounced Zed, preter. led; from 
on, Sax. ] to condudt or guide by holding 
perſon's hand; to conduct to any place; to 
© before any body of men, as a commander; 


x ite, or to ſhew a perſon the method of 
Kang any thing, Uſed with oz, to draw | 


in, entice, or allure. 


"he baited delay.” 


ge by ſor e 3 : 
: yg p.caling motive, In Gaming, 


kane. S. pronounced leden 3 from 
cad en, an.] made of lead. Figuratively, 


Lead him on with a 


TAY, 5, [ ley, Scot. lay, Fr.] a ſong or po- 


a bed; a ro or ſtratum of 


LENCHEROUS, Adj. luſtful; Iibidinous. LEA'/GUED, Adj. con 


LEAD, S. [this word, as well as 4 deri- 


ht, Belg. lt, Teut.} one of the ſofteſt, moſt | 


Shak. To induce or per- 


L E A 


*© be leaden, icy, cold.“ Shak. 


principal, or chief. 
quality.“ Locle 


F| children are held when. taught to walk. 


ſide of a double or folding door; 


gold and ſilver. 


Not in uſe. 


leaves. | oo 
LEA'FY, Adj. full of leaves, 


liance entered into hetween princes and ſtates 
for their mutual aid and defence. | | 


| and defence, 


about three mites, 


a ſiege or inveſtment of a town. | 


whieh Jets water into a ſhip, and out of a bar- 


mariners, is when a ſhip receives ſome damage, 
by which water may enter. 8 


Dryd. | 


lets water in or out through ſome breach; an 
allowance of 12 per cent. in the cuſtoms, to 


ſage ; likewiſe an allowance of two barrels 


to brewers of ale and beer. 


barrels, 


a, heavy ; unwilling, or motionleſs, * If he 


LEAGUE, S. [pronounced izeg; from ligue, 
Fr.] a confederacy; a combination, or an al- 


To LEAGUE, v. N. to unite ; to confe- 
| derate or enter into an alliance for mutual aid 
207 5 LEAGUE. 8. [legun, Span, /epa, Ital.) a | 
lecker, Teut. ] a luſtful| meaſure of length by land and ſea, containing 
| | federated ; united 
[ leckery, Teut. ] luſtful- by an alliance for mutual defence and aid. 
1 . LEA'GUER, S. [ legger, Dan. leg ber, Belg.] 


LEAK, S. (t, Belg.] a branch or hole 


To LEAK, V.N. to let water in or out; 
to drop through a breach. © Leaking fire,” 


importers of wine, for. waſte and damage it 
may be ſuppoſed to have received in its paf- 


LEADER, S :[pronunced leder] one that 
goes before to ſhew the way to another. A 
captain, or commander, applied to an army. 
One at the head of any party or faction. Ex- 
Lat. Azo;, Gr.] be-|** flaved by three or four leaders. Swift. 
LEA DING, Part. {from lead the verb] 

*© The ſhape is the leading 


- | LEA'DING-STRINGS,S. ſtrings by which 


LEAF, S. [plural leaves; from leaf, Sax.] 
t|a part of a tree or plant extended into length 
and breadth ; the moſt extreme part of a 
branch, and the ornament of the twigs, con- 
ſiſting of a very glutinous matter, and fur= 
niſhed every where with veins and nerves, 
Its office is to ſubtilize and give more ſpirit 
to the ſap, and convey it to the buds. In 
| Books, it is a part containing two pages. One 

| the flap of 
g beaten thin: hence leaf 


nn Agr produce or bear leaves. | 
* Trees—would leaf about folltice.** Brecon, 


LEA'FLESS, Adj. without, or deprived of 


rel or other veſſel; To ſpring a leak, among 


| LEAKAGE, 8. the ſtate of a veſſel that 


in twenty-two made by the officers of exciſe 
LEA'KY, Adj. full of breaches or chinks 

which let water in, applied to ſhips ; but full 
-of chinks which let water out, applied to 
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LEA 

To LEAN, V. A. [pronounced en, preter 
teaned, or leant; blinan, Sax. lenen, Belg | to 
reſt againſt; to be in a bending poſture. Figu- 
ratively, to have a tendency, inclination, or 
propenſity. | | 

LEAN, Adj. [hlene, læne, Sax. ] thin, or 
wanting fat or fle n. IN 

LEAN, S. that part of fleſh which is en- 
tirely muſculous, without any fat. | 

LEANLV, Adv. wanting fat or fleſh; 

meagerly ; thinly. 


LEA'NNESS, S. want of ach ; want of 


fat. Figuratively, want of money, © The 
« [canneſs of his purſe. Shak. _ 

To LEAP, V. N.'blepan, Sax. loopen,Belg.] 
to jump or move forwards with the fect cloſe 
together; to ruſh with violence; to throw the 
whole body forwards by a ſpring from any 
place, without any change of the feet; to 

bound or ſpring ; to fly or ſtart. To embrace 
or copulate, applied to beaſts 
' LEAP, S. a bound, ſpring, or jump; a ſud- 
den or abrupt tranſition. The act of copula- 
tion, applied to beaſts. _ SES oy We 
_ LEA'P-FROG, S. a play wherein children 
leap over each other. e 
__ LEAP-YEAR, S. every fourth year, ſo 
called from its leaping or advanciag a day 
more that year than any other; ſo that the 
rear has then 366, and February 29 days. 


To LEARN, V. A, [/ernan, or learnian, 
Sax. ] to improve by inſtruction ; to teach. 
_ *< Haſt thou not learned me how.” Shak. To 
get intelligence; to take example from. 
Learx of me.“ Matt. xi. 29. In many Eu- 
rapeun languages the ſame word ſignifies to 


learn and to teach, f. e. to gain and impart 


knowledge. 3 
IL. Ea R NED, Adj. having the mind im 
proved by ſtudy and inſtruct on, by obſerva- 
tion and reading; ſkilled; ſkilful; expert; 
kuowing. | | 6 
LEA'RNEDLY, Adv. with great appear- 
ance of cxtenſive reading, deep ſtudy, and 
diligent obſervation. | | 


LEARNING, S. (kill in languages or ſci- 


ences; Killin any thing. 
LEARN ER, S. one whois yet under the 
tuition of another; one who is acquiring 
ſome art or ſcience. ISS £3 i 
LEASE, S. [Ieus, Sax. /aifſer, Fr.] a con- 
tract by which houſes or lands are parted 
with, or granted to another, for a certain 
term of years. Figuratively, any tenure, or 
right by which a perſon enjoys a thing. | 
To LEAS+, V. A. to let out by leaſe. 
To LEA>E, V. A. [leſer, Pelg.} to glean, 
or gather corn that lies ſcattered after the 
| harveſt is carried in. 3 | 
LEA'S ER, S. a gleaner; one that gathers 
corn after the reapers. dl 
LEASH, S. in Hunting, three ereatures of 
the ſame fort, apphed cither to' dogs, hares, 
Sc. any collection conſiſting of three in num- 


LEC 


ber; a band wherewith\ any. line . 
To LEASH, V. A. to bing : to Es * 
hold in a ſtrin g.“ TLeaſpt in like hounds, Ft , 

LEAST, Adj. the ſuperlative of little the 
TIO of which is leſs, from left ** 
OT: =_ all others; exceeding Others in 

LEAST, Adv. in the loweſt degree; 
than any other way. At leaſt, or fehle w 
ſay no more; to mention only in the loweſt 
degree. = | 


j letber, 


LEATHER. COA T, S. an a 
from the roughneſs of its rind, 8 
LEA THER-DRESSER, 8. 

dreſſes hides, and makes leather. 
LEATHER, Adj. reſembling leather. 
LEA'THERN, Adi. [ledern, Teut. liderey 
Belg. ] made of leather. | h; 
leather. - 


any thing; allowance or conſent ; farewel ; 
adieu; compliment or ceremony paid before 


a perſon's departure. | 
left, part. paſhve, left] to quit, abandon, de- 


mit wi.hout oppoſition. I kave the reader 


Uſed with to, to bequeath by will. 


with folds. © Two /eaved.”” Tſai. xlv. 1 


mats. © * 


gurat: wely, to taint ; to corrupt; or imbue. 
to meat. 


eyes?“ Shak. | 


variety in the copies of a book. 


reproof or reprimand, 


in an inſolent or mageſterial manner. 


nounces a diſcourſe on any ſubject; 
who is choſen bya pariſh topr 


LEMA'SY Adj. flimſey ; of a weak text 4 
LEATHER, S. [pronounced lether wh 
Sax.“ the hides of beaſts dreſſed and tanned, 


he wha, 


\ LEA'THER-SELLER, S. one who ſells. | 
LEAVE, S. [leafe, Sax.] permiſſion to do 


To LEAVE, Adj. [preter, I left, or have | 
part from, or defert ; to appeal to, or to per- | 


© to judge.“ Locke. To ceaſe to do; to de- 
ſift, Leave caring for the alles.” 1 Sam, | 
ix. 5. To leave out, to omit ; to negledt, 


LEA'VED, Adj. covered with leaves; made | 


| LEA'VEN, Adj. [pronounced leven; le- 
vain, Fr.] ferment mixed with any maſs to 
make it light, particularly uſed of four dough | 
mixed in a maſs of bread, Figuratively, any 
mixture which makes a general change ina 


To LEA/VEN, V. A. to ferment with ſome- | 
thing mixed, applied particularly to that of 
ſour dough mixed with a maſs of bread. fi- 


LEA'VINGS, S. a remnant ; a relidue ; | 
relicks, applied to perſons. | Offals, pied | Te 
To LECH, v. A. [lecher, Fr.] to lick | 
over. Haſt thou yet /eched the Athenian's } 


 LECTION, S. Lis, Lat.] a reading; 3 


LECTURE, 8. { Fr.] a diſcourſe upon ar) A 
ſubject read or pronounced in public ; a ſharp oy 


o LECTURE, V. A. to inſtruttis a ſet f 
or public diſcourſe ; to reprim ind, or reprove 3 

| v* | ane wh tblick] pro- 3 
LE CTURER, S. one WhO pt 5 3 
each in a church WM 


on a Sunday in the afternoos, and ney [ 


_ water 
caſes 


where 


act of 
Figur. 


the co 


10 
the e) 
ſide vi 
ſemble 

LE] 


in a m 


cuuſe i 


ing off 
rived t 
LEI 
Sax, | c 
LE} 


Lat.] t 


that ſic 
litvated 
LEE 


more f. 


LEC 


means | 
the Kne 


_ tyely, t 


„Ihe. 
LEG 
given IN 
LE'C 
ed agree 
LEG 


of bein g 


laws. 


LEG 


to, or co 


LEG 
Lat.) on. 
LEG 


LEG 
ſubſeription; a perſon appointed by 
h ata certain time, with 4 ſalary 


Juntary 
will to preac 
for his troub 

LE/CTUR 
of a lecturer . 

LEDGE), 
« The lowe 


* 


Ri] 
ESHIP, S. the employ or office 


8. [/eggon, Belg.] a row or layer, 


ſt ledge or row ſhould be merely 
« of llone.“ Wotton, A ridge riſing above 
the other parts of a ſurface ;z any prominence 
or rifing part; a ſmall or narrow ſhelf fixed 
againſt a wall or wainſcot. 505 
LE D-HORSE, S. a ſumpter or ſtate horſe. 
LEE, S. [/ie, Fr.] dregs or ſediment of 
any liquor: ſeldom uſed in the ſingular. 
Among Sailors, that part which is oppoſite to 
the wind, A lee ſpore is that on which the 
wind blows. _ | 7 8 3, . 
LEECH, S. [ie, or leck, Goth. ] a kind of 
Vater ſerpent, uſed to draw blood in ſuch 
caſes where the lancet might not be ſafe, or 
where it might be too much dreaded by the 
patient. | . 5 
" LEEK, S. [leac, Sax. ] in Botany, the per- 
um it is included in the ſame claſs with gar- 
lie by Linnæus, but Miller makes it a diſtinct 
enus, having two ſpecies. 5 
LEER, S. { bteare, Sax. ] a ſide view; the 
act of looking aſkaunce, or by a ſtolen view. 
Figuratively, a laboured and affected caſt of 
the countenance. VV 
Io LEER, V. N. to look at by turning 
the eycballs to one corner, or by ſtealing a 
fide view; to look at with an affected or diſ- 
ſembled caſt of the countenance. © 
LET, S. Lethe] a little court held with- 
in a manor, and called the king's court, be- 
cauſe it originally took its authority of puniſh 


i 


ing offences from the crown, whence it is de- 


nyed to inferior perſons. Kitch, 6. 


Sax, | oppolite the wind. See Lee. | | 
LEFT, Adj. [lufte, Bly. from lævus, 
lat.] that ſide which is rel to the right; 
that ſide of an auim 

litvated, | W 5 
LEFTHA'NDED, Adj. uſing the left hand 
more frequent. y than the right. . 
LEG. S. [leg, Dan. /eogur, Iſl.] the limb 
by which the body is ſupported, and by 
means of which we walk, beginning from 
the knee, and reaching to the foot. Figura- 
_ byely, that by which any thing is ſupported. 
Ihe leg of a table, or chair.” | + 
LEGACY, S. [ legatum, Lat. 
given by will. 1 | 
LEGAL, Adj. [leges, Lat.] done or word- 

ed agrecable to the laws ; lawful. . 
LEGALITY, S. | legalize, Fr ] the quality 
of being agreeable to, or conſiſtent with, the 


te 


? any thing 


laws 
LEGALLY, Adv. in a manner agreeable 

to, or conſiſtent with, the laws. | 
LUGATARY S.. [ legatoire, Fr. legatum, 

Lat. one that has ſomethin g left him by will. 


L E. 


deputy, ambaſſador, or one commiſſioned to 
tranſact affairs for another; a commiſſioner 


deputed by the pope to tranſuct affairs belong- 


ing to the holy ſee. | 
- LEGATEE, 8. Loy legatum, Lat.] one 
who has ſomething left him by will. | 
_ LEGATINE, Adj. made by, or belong - 
ing to, a legate of the pope. | 

LEGA'TION, S. [/egatio, Lat] miſſion ; 
deputation; commiſſion ; embaſſy ; or the 
{tate of a perſon ſent and authoriſed to tranſ- 
act buſineſs for another. 

LEGA'TOR, S. [lepatio, of lego, Lat.] 
one who makes a will, and bequeaths legacies, 

LEGEND, S. [/egenda, Lat.] originally a 
book, in the Roman church, containing the 
leſſons that were to be read in divine ſervice: 
from hence the word was applied to the hi- 
{tories of the lives of ſaints, becauſe chapters 
were read out of them at matins ; but as the 
golden legend, compiled by James de Varaſe, 
about the year 1290, contained in it ſeveral , 
ridiculous and rqmantic ſtories, the word is 
now uſed by Proteſtants to ſignify any incre- | 
dible or inanthentic narrative. | 

LE GER, S. f ſpelt likewiſe ledger, leidger. 
or leiger; from ſegger, Belg.] any thing that 
lies or remains in a place. A leger bool, is 
that which lies in a compting- houſe, contain- 
ing the journal methodized in ſuch a manner, 
that a perſon may, at one view, ſce the ſtate 
of every perfon's account, with whom he has 
„ TT noe roo, 

LEGERDEMAIN,S.[Fr.] flight of hand; 
the power of deceiving the eye by the quick- 
neſs in which a perſon moves his hands. 

LEGEF/RITY, S. [legerite, Fr.] lightneſs 3 | 
nimbleneſs, or activity.“ Freſh legerity. Shak. 


| : 5 Not in ür. 
LEEWARD, Adj. (from dee and wweard, 


_LEG'GED, 
by legs. „ eg BS 
LEGIBLE, Adj. [egibilis, Lat.] ſuch as 


Adj. having legs ; ſupported 


| may be read; apparent; difcoverable. 5 Opi- 
al on which the heart bs | 


*© nions are /egib/e in their countenances.“ Col. 
 LF'GIBLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner as 
, PEST og 
LE'GION, S. [legio, Lat.] a body of ſol- 
diers in the Roman army. It conliſted both 
of horſe and foot, and contained in it both 
light and 1 armed ſoldiers Figuratively, 
an army or military force; any great number. 
Not in the Aion - of horrid hell.” ab. 
LE'GIONARY, Adj. [ /egionarivs, Lat.] 
belonging to a legion; containing a legion; 
containing any great or indefinite number. 


Make up the ſegianaty body of error. Brown. 


rio, 


LEGISLA”TION, S. {from giſt | 
cence 


at.] the act of giving laws, or the 
of governmen e. 8 . 
LEGVSLATIVE, Adj. [accented by ſome 
on the third ſyllable, legiſlative] giving or 
making laws, EK 
LEGISLAT OR, S. [ Lat. legiflatewr, Fr.] 
a lawgiver, or one who makes laws for any 


LEGATE „S. [/egat, Fr. legato, Ital.] a 


community. 
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ing, altering, or repealing laws. 6 


ewality of being born of parents law fully mar- 
med ;; lawfulnefs of birth. FIRE 


birth; the quality of being born in marriage. 


Romans it was called Rage, or Rate Corita- 
nerum, as being on the folleway, and Roman | 
coins diſcovered here. 

| Soare, ancicntly the Leir; hence its deriva- 


ancient place, was the ſee of a biſhop, and is 


vourers of Wiekliff's doctrine heretics and 
traitors. In the civil wars it was beſieged by 
king Charles the I. and taken by ſtorm May 1, | 

1645, when his army gave the garriſon no 
quarter, hanged ſome ot the committee, and 

plundered the inhabitants. Sir | homas'Fair- 
tax not coming ſoon enough to relieve the 
palace, beſieged it again, and forced the new 


this is the largeſt, . beſt built, and moſt popu- 
dus town in the ſhire : it is a borough and 
corporation, governed by a mayor, Sc. who 


ts firſt charter from kin g John. 


_ proviſions, eſpecially corn: the freemen of 


bottom of a cellar, repreſenting the ſtory et 
' Aeon torn to pieces by his own hounds it 


I 
LEGISLA'TURE, 8. the power of mak. 
LEGVTIMACY, S. from legitimate] the 


LEGITIMATE, Adj. Legitimus, Lat.) 

born in marriage. A 8 
To LEGVTIMATE, V. A. legitimer, Fr.] 

to communicate the rights of a perſon born in 

marriage to ane that is a baſtard. Figura- 

tively, to authorize, or make lawful. 

' LEGITIMYYTION, S. Fr. j law fulneſs of 


ö 


ILEGUME, or LEGO MEN, S. {/egume, 
Fr. {-7umen, Lat.] ſeeds which are not reaped, 
but gathered by the hand; pulſe, or all larger 
feeds id general. | 1 


II CU MIN O Us, Adj. LI inenx, Fr.] 


L E N 


is. 4 


the W. by Warwickſhire, and on the N 
Derbyſhire and Nottinghamſhire. It ks ' 17 
trom Warwick ſhire by the militar ; wo 
called Witling- ſtreet, and from Northas . 
e by the rivers Welland and ano) fl. 
Leſs. It lics in the dioceſe of Lincoln n 5 
the archdeacon of Leiceſter. It is in ie bit. 
land circuit, is 33 miles long, 28 broad 5 
co in compaſs; containing 560,500 dach 
200 pariſhes, fix hundreds, 13 Barter an 
10 parks, and about 112,212 inhabitants 1 
ſends only four members to parliament 
namely, tuo for the county, and the like 
number for the town of Leiceſter, 
LEVFSURABLE, Adj. [from leiſure] done 
at leiſure ; done gradualiy, or without hurry - 
enjoying leifores:! nt 13 
LEVSURABLY, Adv. at leiſure ; gradu- 


belonging to, or conſiſting of pulſe _ ally, or withovt hurry or tumult. 


LEICEKSTER, S. the capital and county- 
town of Leiceſterſhire, In the time of the 
It ſrands on the river 


tion is a city or cal le on the Leir, and it is 
half way ſurrounced by the river. It is a very 


ſaid to have had once 32 parith-churches in 


it. The firit Jaw. of burning heretics, by 


which lord Cobham and others ſuffered death, 
was made in a parliament held here in the 
reign of king Henry V. declaring the fa- 


garriſon to ſurrender upon terms. At preſent 


returns two members to parliament, and had 
| Its weekly 
market on Saturday is well furniſhed with 


Leiceſter are exemptcd from paying toll in all 
the fairs and markets in England. In the 
High-ſtreet is an exceilent piece of workman- 


moſt curious relique of antiquity preſerved 
here, is a piece of Moſaic pavement at the 


is of moſt exquilite workmanſhip, the ſtones 
being only white and brown, and very ſmall. 
Leiceſter lies os miles from London, lat. 52 
deg. 37 min. N. long. 1 deg. 7 min. W. 
IL EICESTERSHIRE, S. an inland coun- 
ty ef Hngland, almoſt of a circular figure. It is 
bounded en the E. by Linconlſhire and Rut- 
ndſhire, on the S. by Northamptonſhire, on 


LEISURE, S. [/oifir, Fr.] freedom from 
buſineſs or hurry; vacant time; convenience 
„ DOT 907-32 1:19,99745. 
LEVSURELY, Adj. deliberately ; flowly; 
gradually, | ee 1 b 
LEM Ma, S. [anupn, Gr. lee, Fr.) in 
Mathematics, a kind of poſtulatum or propo- 
4290, previouſly aſſumed or leid Jown, to 
render any demon ſtration or problem more 
clcar and eaſy, 0 5 
LEMON, S. [Iinon, Fr] the fru't of the 
lemon tree. Linnæus places it in the eigh- 
teenth ſect of his ſecond elaſs, joining it with 


the citron and orange. I he ſpecies are three. 


LEMONH DE, S. in cnada, Ital.] a li- 
quor made of water, lemon-juice and ſugar. 
To LEND, V. A. [/znan, -lanan, Sax.}to 
let a perſon have any thing on condition of 
returning it when demanded ; to permit a 
perſon to uſe a thing on condicion ot its be- 
ing reſtored. _ . k 


wben den, ande]. | 
LENGTH, S. Cenc, leneg, leng, Sax. ] the 
extent of a thing from one end to another ; a 


time; long continnance or protraction. 
[© Length of days.“ Dryd. Reach, extent or 
ſigned. At length, at laſt. 525 
- To LENG THEN, V. A. to make longer; 
to continue or protract the duration of any 


mip in form of our Saviour's croſs. The\thing. Sometimes uſed with out by way of 
emphaſis, to protract; to extend to a longet 


ſpace of time. 
Dryd. * 
LENGTHWISE, Adv. according to the 
length ; with the end foremoſt. 


10 lengehen out his date.” 


— 


or ſoftening, applied to medicines, © Oils 
te are lenient. Arbuth. 7X 
To LENIFY, v. A. [lenifier, old Fr.] to 


fic r 71 fee d. | 
| To leni e 97 V LE- 


LENDER, S. one who permits another 
to ule any thing on condition of returning it 


certain ſpace, portion, or extent of place or - | 


degree ; the end or later part of any time a. 


LENIENT, Adj. [leriens, Lat.) leſſening; | 
rendering lefs paintul or violent. Laxative, | 


render leſs painful or violent; to alſuage. 


LENT" 
any pain; 
LE NT: 
pain ; an} 
LENI 
tenderneſs 
booking ſi m 
without rig 
LEN, + 
roundiſh p! 
rally applie 
ſdes, but 
optical glaſ 
LENT), 
ſet apart fe 
fiſting of fo 
fron! its baj 
poſed by Je 
been inſtit. 
ſelyes, bee: 
council; an 
in Tertullia 
thers, is m 
ſtanding, 
LENTE 
abſtinent, or 
« her blood, 
LENT IC 
having the f 
LENTII 
Lit.] in thef 
LENTIC 
eruption upo 
LENTII. 
Ixeviſe vetel 
LENTIS( 
a beautiful e. 
ga maſtich. 
LENTOR 
0r nicoſity, F 
les. Slownd 
In Medicine, 
kted blood, 
LENTOL 
K"2Clous, a 
In this 12 


LEOD, (er 
un of name 
de of great in 
LEOF [fro 
Fnamesim pl 
of ove, 7 

LEONING 


LEO 


LENITIVE, Adj. [eritif} Fr. ] leſſeuing cat at a mouſe 


an; ſoftening or emollient. 


20 p 
bo any thing uſed to palliate. 


NITY, S. [enitas, Lat.] mildneſs 370 

1 of diſpofition, exerciſed in over- 

dean ſmall faults, and puniſhing great ones 
8 TT 


without rigour or ſevcrity. 
LEN, 8. 


ENITIVE, S. any thing applied to eaſe 


[Lat.] in Dioptrics, 2 ſmall 
-oundiſh glaſs of the figure of a lentil, gene- 


EET | 
3 and will ſpit much after the 
{ame manner. 4": | 


L PER, 8. [lepra, 


leprs be: Lat.] a perſon 
infected with a leprofi TY: g Cena 


ing to a bare; having the nature of a hare, 


diſeaſe wherein the | ſkin ſeales o 
to mctals, the quality of ruſting, 


ally applied to glaſs that is convex on both} < metals,” Bac. e 
ls, but oetimes extended to ſignify any} I. EPK OS, 8. [nempa, Gr.] a foul diſeaſe 


optical glaſs whatever, | 


LENT, S. | /enten, Sax. lent, Belg.} a time 
{et apart for abſtinence by the church, con- 2; 
fiſting of forty days, which receives its name |  LE/PROUS, Adj, lere, Fr 


ſron its happening in the ſpring. It is ſup- 


ſed by Jerom, Leo, and Auſtin, to have 


been inſtituted even by the apoſtles them- | tion from leas, leaſe, Sax. laus, 
ſelves, becauſe it is not enjoined in any 


council ; and in thofe of Nice, Laodicea, Ee. 
in Tertullian, and in ſome of the oldeſt fa- 
thers, is mentioned as a practice of ſome 
AMrrxx. Adj. ſuch as is uſed. in Lent; 
zſtinent, or fparing. A enten ſallad cool'd 
« her blood,” Drzd. 89 


LENTI/CULAR, Adj. | /znticulaire, Fr.] 
having the form of a lens, or burning glaſs, 
LENTIFORM, Adj. flens, and forma, 
Lit.) in the form of a lens; ſhaped like a lens. 
LENTIGO, S. Lat.] a freckly or ſcurfy 
eption upon the ſkin. | 1 
LENTIL, S. f catile, Fr.] a plant, called 
txeviſe vetches. Se legal ud 
LENTISC, S. [entiſgue, F. lentiſcus, Lat.] 
a beautiful eyergreen tree, which produces 
pam maſtich. e ove Aba 
LENTOR, S. [Lat. /enteur, Fr.] tenacity, 
a niſcolity, appligd to the con ſiſtence of bo- 
les. Slowneſs or delay, applied to motion. 


ated blood. | 3 
LENTOUS, Adj. [/entus, Lat.] viſeous; 
Iracious, applied to tire conſiſtence of bodies. 
n this pawn of a /entous and tranſparent 
body.“ Brown, | | art oats 
LEOD, [from the Sax. ] {cad in the compo- 
un of names, ſignifies people. As Leodgar, 
ied! preat intereſt with the people. . 
LEOF [from the Sax.] in the compoſition 
nes implies love; thus Legfrvin, is a win- 
not ove, Leoffan, belt beloved, , 
INE, Adj. {ecninus, Lat.] belon g- 
BW a lion, In Poetry, a kind of verſes, the 
Mile of which always chimes or rhimes 
the end, ſo named from Leo, the ſuppoſ- 
| eator, as, Ut vites ram, de potibus 
«tide (nam. | . | 


tb bab, 8. [from leo, Lat, and par- 
d] a large wild beaſt, reſembling a cat 
Am its action 


Em, teet, tail, being like thoſe of 


2 i lt boxes with its forefeet, as a 


Þ Medicine, applicd to fizy, viſcid, coagu- 


ns and ſhape ; its head, teeth, implies permiſſion or commard. 


appearing on the ſkin in dry, white, ſcurfy 
or ſome part of it. 


{ Lat-] infected with a leproſy. 


it implies the abſence or privation of the thing 


Childleſt, Fatberleſs., © 
LESS, Adj. 


on compariſon is not found as bi 
the thing it is compared with, | 
LESSEE, S. from leaſe] the perſon ta 
whom a leaſe is given „ 

To LESSEN, V. A. [from eſs] to diminiſh 
the bulk, quantity, or qual'ty“ 
Neuterly, to grow leſs, thrink, or contract. 
 LESSES, S. [e, Fr. | the dung of beaſts 
left en the ground. | © „ 
LESSON, S. [teon, Fr.] any thing read 
and repeated to a teicher by a ſcholar; a pre- 
cept, or notion inculcated by teaching; a por 


2 or great as 


prieked for a muſical inſtrument, and ta 
by a muſic maſter to bis pupil 
ſtrance, reprimand, or rating lecture. 

To LE SSO N, V. A. to teach or inſtruct. 


ugke 


„Mell haft thou VHned us.“ Shak. 8 
LE'SSOR, S. one who lets any thing by 


eaſe; 5 


To LET, V. A. [lætan, Sax ] to permit, 


blood may flow out. To intruſt with; to ad- 
483. To ler off, to diſcharge, applied to the 


or oppoſe, from lertan, Sax. Before the firſt 
purpoſe, carneſtnefs, and ardent with, Let 
e die the death of the righieous.“ Nebmn b. 


implies exhortation. Rise; /cr ws go.“ Mark. 
Before the third per ſon ſingular and plural, it 

| «Te the 
e foldicrs ſeize him.“ D.yd. Befotea thing 
in the paſſive, it implies a poſitive cim mand. 


ber kittens; leaps at its prey as 4 


4 Let this be denc. Dryd. | i | 


leproſus, | 


LESS, a negative and privative termina- 


4 [the comparative degree of. 
little ; from læs, Sax. lefſa, Ruſſ.] that which 


5 a remon- 


 LEPORINE, Adj. ({porinus, Lat.] belong- 
 LEPROVSITY, S. {from prope, Lat. 1a 
Applied 


j or wearing 
away in ſcales. A foulneſs. The leproſity of 


icabs or ſcales, which cover the whole body, 


| Goth. leiſe, 
Cimbr. or les, Belg. Joined to a ſubſtantive 


expreſſed by that ſubſtantive, as, Shameleſs, 


ty of any thing. 


; 


tion of ſcripture read in divine ſervice; a tune 


4 


| LEST, Conj. [from leaf] for fear that; 
Jin order $6 pW]. 


allow, or grant 7 to put to hire; to grant to a . 
tenant. To let C locd, to open a vein, ſo as the 


mit. ** To let into the ſecrets.” Spec. No. 
diſcharge of artillery. Jo obſtruct; to binder 


perſon ſingular it implies'reſolution, fixed 


xxini. 10. Before the firſt perſon plural, it 


oY 1 
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L E v ene 
LET, S. an obſtacle, hindrance, or ob- without any inequalities, a 


Aructi pplied to ſurface, 
FUCUON, 


| To make of the ſame height with an th; tant 
LET, ufed-at the end of ſubſtantives, is| elſe ; to make or lay flat; to reduce to a con- 1 
derived from Hr, Sax. and ſignifies little or dition equal to that of another; to aim; 4 27 
ſmall, Thus ow/, makes owlet, a little or point a piece of ordnance in taking aim ; to ae 
{mall owl, and of eagle, is formed eagler, aſ be in the ſame direction, or even with a mark. ny g 
ſmall or little eagle. to aim or make attempts. York did ud ect mo 
LETHARGIC, Adj. \/erhargique, Fr: )| © at thy crown.” Shak, £ parton: 
fleepy ; of the nature of a lethargy. LEVEL, S. a plane, or ſurface without Law 5 
LET HA RGICNESS, S. ſleepineſs; drow- wy inequalities, Figuratively, a rate; ſtand. dae 
fincſs. | ard, or condition. * Above my ordinary b. A LEV 
LETHARGED, Adj. feized with a le-|** wel.” Dryd. A ſtate of equality, In Me- mone 
thargy 3 laid aſleep or entranced. “ His dif-| chanies, an inſtrument uſed by 6 to te- 6 fre 
« cernings—are letharged.“ Shak. gulate their work. A rule, „ Be the fair LEW 
e e e ee ee e ew ot. thy metons Bade Phy. "The lg er vicion 
from Ann, and v, Gr. ] a diſeaſe contilting | of direction in which any piece of ordnance Mitgift. 
of a profound drowſineſs, or ſleep, from is placed. 7 ful. 0 
whence a perſon cannot be eaſily waked. | LEVELLER, S. one that makes 20y p Lolli 
ILE THE, S. n, from Nuria, r.] thing even. LEW! 
oblivion ; forgetfulneſs; a ſtate of forgetful-] Lt/VELLING, S. the art or act of find. «A fort 
neſs. Lethe the river of oblivion.” Milt. ing a line parallel to the horizon, at one al. . 
LETTER, S. a character either in print-| or more ſtations, in order to determine the only. 
ing or writing, by which is expreſſed .any] the heighth of one place with reſpect to LEW! 
of the ſimple ſounds, of which ſyllables are another, for laying grounds even, regulatin hoſe tolu 
cempoſed; a written meſſage; a writing, deſcents, draining moraſſes, conducting wa- dinations 
whereby a perſon commanicates . his ſenti- ter, 1 2 | BY LE WII 
ments to another at a diſtance ; any thing to] LEVELNESs, S. evenneſs or quality, uſt or er 
be read; a type with which books are] LEVER, S, [lewier, Fr.] in Mechanies, « /rodſlers 
printed. In the plural, learning. A man the ſecond, if not the firſt, of the mechani- LEW: 
« of letters.” e ical powers. 3 dort] a po 
To LETTER, V. A, to mark or ſtamp] LEVERET, S. [lievre, Fr.] a young hare, croſſing ea 
, es; new ˙Vͤ | twelve liv 
__ LE'TTERED, Adj. learned; converſant] LE/VET, S. {lewer, Fr.] the blaſt or ſound LEXIC 


in, and improved by reading; marked with| of a trumpet. On which he blew as ſtrong 
| ſetters. © Gilt and lerrered.“ 4e a lever.” Hudib. OO 
__ LETTER-FOUNDER, S. one who caſts] LEVIABLE, Adj. 12 levy] that which 
the letters or types uſed in printing. may be levied or forced to be paid. * Leviall 
LETTUCE, S. [la&uca, Lat.] a plant“ by eourſe of law.“ Bac. 5 ARES 
which derives its name from the milky juice] LEVIA'THAN, S. [ Heb. ] the crocodile, 
with which it abounds, 8@6- 1 | Commentators are much divided in their 
LEVANT, Adj. [Fr.)] raiſing or making opinions concerning this word, ſome mis 
turbulent. “ Forth ruſh the Levan: and the king it the whale ; but if we conſider the 
e ponent winds.” Par, Lo Eaſtern. deſexiption given of it in Fob xli. we fall 
| LEYANT,, S. the eaft, particularly thoſe} find criteria enougb to reſtrain it to the cro- 
coaſts of the Mediterranean that are caſt off codile, ©... 
„ „ To LEVIGATE, v. A. [levigatus, Lit. 
LEVA TOR, S. Lat.] a ſurgeon's inſtru- of Levige, Lat.] to grind to an impalpable 
ment, whereby the depreſſed parts of the {knll} powder between two ſtones; to mix liquors 
are lifted up. In Anatomy, applied to thoſe till they become ſmooth and incorporated, [ 
muſeles which lift up or raife the parts to; LEVIGA'TION, S. the act of reducing 
which they are faſtened. | hard bodies, ſuch as coral, into a ſubtile pon 
ILECUCOPHLE “GMAC, S | from Awnzoc,| der, by grinding them on a marble ſtone. 
and $3£y4a, Gr. Ja kind of a dropſy, conſiſting, LEVTTE, 8. [levita, Lat. pen 4 
in a white flabby tumor all over the body. from Levi, Jacob s third ſon] one of the trive 


from 35g 
compiler ot 
the etymo] 
explained, 
'LEXICC 
fler] the ar 
. 
LE/NICC 
%, Gr.] 
don of word 
which contai 
Greek, Or 07 
LEY, LF 
dames, are de 
a held, . 
LEY, S. 
Weed by the 
oks ; * 4 
Jaw, 
LVABLE, 


obnoxious 1 


LEUCOPHLEGMA TIC, Adj troubled; of Levi, who was by inheritance an infer LIAR, g. 

with leucophlegmacy,or white flabby tumor. kind of miniſter in the Jewiſh ae e — | yl ils 2 f. 
LEVEE, S. Fr. j the time of riſing. Fi- temple, having the care of the ſacre TY IBA TIO 

.  guratiyely, an aſſembly of perſons meeting| and ſomewhat refembling in degree 1 7 * wine 
Together in a great man's houſe, to pay him cons among Chriſtians. A prieſt; 8 1 , Fiourar 
compliments on his riſing. word of contempt, when applied to a. Ching TBEL, 8 


LEVEL, Adj. (V, Sax. Iiwel, Fr. Apel, miniſter. 


| 3 3 | 

ö Span.] even, or not having one part higher} LEVUTICAL, Adi. bog q * urtting, 
= than another; in the ſame line with any thing ſcended from the Levites; exerciier hq A perſ 
1 elſe equal in perfection or dignity. [confined to, the Levites. ere 


To LEVEL, V. A. to make even, or 


0 


LUVITY, S. Levitas, Lat.) lightaeb | halle contem pd 


LIB | 5 LI 


want of weight; inconſtancy, or Is: juſtification that its contents are true, or that Math: it 
leſs; unſteadineſs; trifing gaicty 3 want of | the reputation of the perſon was antecedentiy 111 
{ eriouſneſs. | : d bad ; for the greater appearance there 18 of "of J. 

To LE VV, V. A. [ lewer, Fr.] u Taree or truth, the greater is the provocation of a libel. n 
bring together, applied e mar Levied| 3 Inft. 174. 5 Rep. 125, 131. Hawk, P. C. Un 
«a mighty army. Davies. To raiſe or col- Moor 627. | 0 I 1 | 


ft money as a tax Or fine. „He ſhovld| To LVBEL, V. A. to print or publiſh any 
« levy ſuch a ſum of money. Clarend. In | thing that ſhall blacken the character of a per- 
Law, to paſs 3 thus, to le a fine, is to paſs | ſon, and expoſe him to public ridicule, con» 
b . tempt or hatred ; to ſpread any defamatory 
LEVEY, S. the act of raiſing men or | report, r N or printing, | 
money. War zaifed. * Malice domeltic, LI BELLER, one who ſpreads a report 
« foreign Ley: SPAR. - OY in writing which may blacken a perſon's 
Iwo, Aq). Læzbede, Sax.) wicked, bad, character. | | En 
or vicious. © Void of learning or leæud in lite.” | LVBELLOUS, Adj. contalning ſome re- 
 Phirgift, At preſent it 1s confined to ſignify port which may blacken a perſon's character. 
lultful, or being loſt to all ſenſe of modclty, LUBERAL, Adj. [Fr. Iiberalis, Lat.] be- 
« Lolling in a leu love bed.“ Shak, coming a gentleman ; generous ; bountiful, 
LEW/DLY, Adv. wickedly or viciouſly | LIBERALTTY, S. | liberalire, Fr. libera- 
« A fort of naughty perſons, levdly bent.” | /fras, Lat.] bounty; a generous diſpoſition of | 
Fat. Luſtfully : the laſt ſenſe ſeems to be | mind, exerting itſelf in giving largely... _ 
tte only one in which it is uſed at preſent. LYBERALLY, Adv. giving in a large 
LEW/DNESS, S. the quality of giving a| manner, or without grudging. | i 
ppoſe to luſt, or indulging ſuch a ions andin- | LI BERTINE, S. one who acts without 
Cinations as are inconſiftent with modeſty, teſtraint; one who pays no regard to the 
LEW DST ER, S. a perſon that indulges precepts of religion. In Law, a freedman, 
aſt or criminal pleaſure. ©. Againſt ſuch or a ſlave who is made free, from libertinus, 
« [pdflers *? Shak. Seldom uſed. ' [Lat. 4 TONY | | 
LEWIS D'OR, [Fr. pronounced Lee] LUVBERTINE, Adj. [ 
Gre] a golden French coin, having fix L's|:ious ; havin 


| libertin, Fr. ] heen- 
g no reſpect to the precepts of 


— — | — — 
. 5 3 >. > — 
— — — 


croſſing each other on the reverſe, valued at religion. | if 
twelve [:yres, or ſeventeen ſhillings Engliſh. | LYBERTINISM, S. an opinion or prac» MY 
LEXICO'GRAPHER, S. ens ot tice which is inconſiſtent with the precepts if 


from nF, and yaw, Gr. J a writer or| of religion. © . 
compiler of dictionaries or books, wherein LIBERTY, S. [/iberte, Fr. Ibertas, Lat.] 
the etymologies and meaning of words are the power in any agent to begin or take up 


explained, = WES | any thought, or to forbear any particular ac- 
LEXICO'GRAPHY, 8. [See Lexiccgra- tion, according to the choice of the mind, 
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per] the art or practice of writing d:Ctiona- | whereby it chuſes to do one in preference to 1 in 
6 5 another. Political liberty is a pod er of acting Man 
LEXICON, S. [AN, from Aeg, from | agreeable to the laws which are enacted by _ 
%, Gr.] a book containing the explana- | the conſent of a people, and no ways incon - |; 19:00 0 
on of words: generally confined to thoſe] ſiſtent with the natural rights of a Cools _—_ 14 wer! 
which contain the explanation of words tn the | ſon, or the good of ſociety : thus it ſeems to nee 
Greek, or oriental languages. {be freedom, oppoſed to ſlavery, or neceſity” Din 
LEY, LEE, LAY, in compoſition of | A privilege ; an exemption; an immunity z = e 
mes, are derived from leag, Sax. and ſignify |a diminution, or relaxation of reſtraint; a | Willa ll iq! 
«held, | 5 leave or permiſſion. I ſhall take the lit erty 0 44 Wo: hf 
LEY, S. [i, Fr.] in Law, a word intro- |** to conſider,” Locle. 1 Aa I! [l 
ie Notneny, ft an "LIBFDINOUS,. Aj. [Blige Lt] 1 
3 as, ** Terms de ley. i. e. Termsin|lewd; given up to luſt, _ 78880 | Mts Ws. 
ABLE, Adj. Fr. from lier, old Fr.] | wanton or unchaſte manner. : | 1 Wl LS i} 
dnoxious ; ſabject to; not exempt from. LIPRA\RIAN, S. [rar Lat.] one e 
e S, one who witfully aud delibe- who has the care of a library; one who tran-— K. 0 IF) 
| e a falſ-hood, 2 _ _. | ſerib+s or copies books. his is the error TIN 'Y 1 
iy Tiournri Ry Rar in divine wor- LI BRARY, Sd, [ lbraree, Fr.] a large col- {1 0 By 
1787. 4 (ok * e POore. lection of books, either public or private. en, 
r ß A. {{nens, from £- ö Wall W | 
Wor wn ou Ry, in print- Gro. Lat. } to poiſe, balance, or counterpoile. 1 1 4 
ton of 2 verſo raed hs Jacken the repu-| LIBRA'TI ON, S. [Fr. from libratio, Lat.] bi h 1 
orb. 4 ne or the memory of the {kate of being balanced. In Afronomy, | I. Wy | 
Wa. i order to expoſe them to | the balancing or trembling motion in the oj UWA | 
„ entempt, hatred, or ridicule : it is no | fi mament, whefeby the declination of the | it l 
<' | 2 | 55 | ſun, | 100 9 1 
D 
WH e 
Ann 2 3 1 
ND 
Nr 


: 


. 


ſun, and the latitude of the ſtars, change 
trom time to time. The apparent irregula- 
rity of the moon, by which ſhe ſeems to li- 
brate, or waver about her own axis, ſome- 
times from the eaſt to the weſt, and ſome- 
times from the weſt to the eaſt. The /ibra- 
tion of the earth, is that motion, whereby it is 
ſo reſtrained in its orbit, ' that its axis con- 
tinues conſtantly parallel to the axis of the | 
world. . e e eee 
LVYBRATORY,; Adj. [from /ibratus, Lat.] 
balancing; playing like a balance. Aſtro- 
© nomers aſcribe to the moon a libratory mo- 
« tion.“ Di&. Trey. | 
'LI'CE, plural of louſe. - tid 
LICENCE, S. [Fr. licontia, Lat.] con- 
tempt of lawful and neceſſary reſtraint; a 
grant or permiſſion; a liberty or conſent; a 
power or authority given a perſon to do ſome 
lawful act. In Canon or Eccleſiaſtical Law, 
a liberty or power granted to a perſon to mar- 
ry without publication of bans. Among Pub- 
Hcans, a liberty granted by a juſtice of peace 
tor ſelling beer or wine, ccc. 
To LVCENSE, V. A. [licenſer, Fr.] to 
ſet at liberty; to permit a perſon to do ſome- 
thing, which he could not without ſuch 


the city, and the other the 
cloſed within a wall 


vour. When luxury has lick | 
bereit“ Pie. Juxury has r . op all ty, 
any moiſture. She /icks up all the dirt with | 
c her cloaths. To beat; a vulgar term. 
LICK, S. a blow. Give me a lic acroſz 
is the face,” Dryd. The act of ſmeariog or 


o 


upon them. That part on the 8. 


fide is called 
as being in- 
„ and a good Fray 5 | 


cloſe, Monbleſom: 


K 04 por tl 


trench on all ſides, except tow 1 Lk f, 4 
where it is defended by a ab aa" we gin, beloved. 40 
by the above-mentioned brook, The cathe. LIEF, þ 
dral, one of the fineſt in England for elegance 10 45 lf hat 
and regularity, ſtands in.this cloſe. It wa; LEG, 
rebuilt by biltbop Roger de Clinton in 1143 leis, Ital. b 
Che weſt end is richly decorated with the (ta. beck : hence 

tues of all the kings of ſeruſalem, fromDayia LEIGE, 

to the captivity, Litchfield lies 14 miles from | Pardon m 
Stafford, and 118 from London. Lat. 52 dep, LIE'GE 
42 m. N. long. 2 deg. / min. W. he rr 

LICR-OWL, S. [from lieb, and owl] a LIE 
ſort of owl, ſo called by the vulgar, from a ATE 
EO LICK, . bn E % t 
2 V. A. [licean, Sax. lecken, Bel = REA 

lo % 8 paſs _ with the wes er 
move the tongue over any thing: t. | 2s 
take in by the tongue. ee LIER, S. 


| Uſed with up, to de- pon; one t. 


ee in a 
LIEU, S. 

om, or {teac 
t of tuch an 1 
LIEUTE'N 


ſmear, or to drink up 


| i . ncy ; from 
"grant... ; SEO 8 {rubbing the tongue over any thing: a low 3 
. LI'CENSER, S. one who grants permiſ- | word. , _ 8 IN | 7 NS i Bort 5 
ſion or liberty to do a thing. | LICKERISH, or LICKEROUS, Adj 1 
LICENTIATE, S. [ licentiatus, low Lat.] ¶¶ Iicera, Sax,] nice in the choice of food ; ea-. of | pau 5 
one who uſes licence, or makes free with | anch 


the laws; a degree in the Spaniſh univerſities. | 
Among the college of phyſicians, a perſon 
who has licence or authority given him for 
= po phyſic, though not admitted a fel- 
ar gwgeaasccrfcc—ccct.—-r 
To LICE'NTIATE, V. A. [licentier, Fr.] 
to re ; to authorize by licence. 
.ICENTIOUS, Adj. [| licenfieux, Fr. i 
centioſus, Lat.] not reſtrained by law, mora- 
| lity or religion; overflowing its bounds; un- e 
| confined, * The Tyber, whoſe Iicentious.| 
« waves.” Noſcom. FN IS 


IuICENTIOUsLx, Adv. with too much 


- 


. from law, or morality, . e 

ILICENTIOOUSNEss, S. boundleſs liber- 

ty; contempt or neglect of juſt reſtraint. 
"LICHFIELD, or LYTCHFIELD, 8. a 


which, joined with Coventry, forms one bi- 
ſhoprie. The origin of its name is this: About 
a thouſand poor people having been inſtructed 


were all martyred in one field here by the Pa- 
gans, hence called from the Saxon Liecben- 
Feld, i. e. the field of dead bodies, now 
Litchfield ; and on the ſpot Oſway king of 
Northumberland built a large church; and 
for the ſame reaſon the device or field armori- 


| 


ger; greedy ; nice ; or tempting the appetite, 
LICKERISHNESS, S. gluttony ; greedi+ 
neſs after dainties ; niceneſs of palate, 
_LIC'TOR, S. [Lat.] a beadle, who in an- 
tient Rome, attended the conſuls, and was. 
employed in apprehending criminals. * , 
LID, S. [lid, Sax. ligt, Belg.] a cover 
which ſhuts down cloſe upon, or into a vel 
ſel 3 the membrane, which covers the exe; 
when we ſleep or wink, called likewiſe the, 
eyelid, from augun lied, Teut. 
LIE, S. [Fr. lag, Ital. lexia, Span. ] a li- 
quor impregnated with ſome other body, ſuch 
as ſoap or falt. | 
liberty or freedom; without any reſtraint, LIE, | 
| | and criminal falfehood ; a fiction. Tha 

< truth is moral, tho? the tale a lie.” Drys 
| See Lye, which is the propereſt ſpelling. 
To LIE, v. N. {leogan, Sax. ] to be guilty 
pretty large and neat city of Staffordſhire, | of a wilful and criminal falſehood. | 


from liegen, Sax. ] to reſt horizontally, er wilt 
dy the care of Offa king of the Mercians, a great inclination upon 1 thing elſe; 

reſt or lean upon; to repo 
To lie by, to keep in reſerve; to preſerve 
Divers of which have I yet Hing by me 
Boyle. To be placed or ſituated. 
e beyond our poſitive idea. Locke, | 
a perſon's power ; to depend on a perſon, vi 


b abſence. In 
zul to a capta 
dent, or incar 
LIEUTEN, 
un b the r; 
LIFE, S. ( 
fan, Sax. ] t 

pdy are unite 
ate, oppoſed t 
tneral manner 
th reſpect to v 
duration of oi 
mlance of a | 
tation, or gro 
feral tate of x 
lat polilu Je 
Recity, animal 

with lite.“ J, 
LFFE-BLOC 


[ 


* N 1 


S. [liga, Sax,] a deliberate, wilful, 


5 . | 
To LIE, V. N. [preter, I Jay, have lx 
or lien, but the laſt preter is ſeldom uſed ele VIN 


LIFELESS, 
omatively, wit 
It, M A lt tlt 
bless. 
eh zjejune; 
UFELIKE, 

nal being, 80 

LIFE-T [ME, 


or be in a beg 


&« What / 
To bel 


al of thecity is an open field, with mangled with in. Endeavour as much ore” I of life, 
curcaſes lying about. The city ſtands low, | Duppa. To lie in, to be in childbe Jie on ul LIFE-WEAR 
and is divided into two parts by a clear rivu- with on, to be imputed Ws: Let * | The e ea 
Yet, over which are two cauſeways, with fluices“ head.“ But when joincd with bonds, Jo LIE IT, V. 


troublele 


10 
or tedious. © Thoſe hours that 
Guardian, | 


'! m2 
on leſom® o 5. 
e upon their, hands. 


Lk, Adj: (% Jax. lief, Belg. ] dear or 


beloved. « My liefeft liege.“ Jhak. 

"-have the foppery of freedom.“ Shak. 
b, Adj W Müden leege; lige, Fr. 
| L Ital. bound by ſome feudal tenure z ſub- 
0 rence legeman, a ſubject. Sovereign. 
leb, 8. a ſovereign ; a ſuperior lord. 
; Pardon me, my liege. Shak. 
'LIEGEMAN, S. a ſqbject, © Liegemen to 

» Shak. | . 
bil rERIC, Adj. belonging to the li- 


MibwrERV, S. f from H and ey xe pos, 
1 a particular kind of looſenels, wherein 
he food paſſes through the guts with little or 
not. -:: Os : 
my S. [from to lie] one that reſts or lies 


hen; one that remains concealed. There 
ere len in ambuſh.” J. viii. 14. 


om, or {tead ; only uſed with in. In lieu 
ck {uch an inereaſe. Addiſ. pa 
LIEUTENANCY, S. {pronounced /efte- 
ney ; from {irutenance, Fr.] the office of a 
ienant ; the body of lieutenants. 


wrt; from licu, Fr. and tenant] a deputy, or 
ne that is commiſſioned to act for another in 
s abſence. In War, one who holds the next 
aul to a captain, and acts in his ſtead, when 
ent, or incapacitated by accidents. 
LIEUTENANTSHIP, S. [pronounced ef- 
uri the rank or office of a lieutenant, 
LIFE, S. (plural, Ives; lif, Sax. from 
fan, Sax. | the {kate wherein the ſoul and 
ach are united and co-operate ; the preſent 
xe, oppoſed ts the future; conduct, or the 
mcral manner in which a perſon behaves 
th relpect to virtue or vice; the continuance 
darition of our preſent ſtate; an exact re- 
mblance of a living form. A ſlate of ve- 
ton, or growing, applied to plants. The 
teral (tate of mankind 3 manners, *© Arts 
at polill life,” Par. Leſt. Spirit; vigour ; 
ſectty, animal beings. © Full nature ſwarms 
with life.” Thomſon, . 
LIFE-BLOOD, S. the blood neceſſary to 
. Adj. having the power to 
ke life, aha 3 | 
LIFELESS, Adj. deprived of life; dead. 
gmatrcly, without vigour, power, force, or 
% 
LFELESSLY, Adv. without vigour or 
nell 5 June; frigid, or without ſpirit. 
n Ach. like a living perſon or 
ng. * Minerve, lifelike," Pope. 


Wenk, S. the continuance or dura- 
1 te. Rs | 


WFEWEARY, Adj. tired of living. 


The ife-weary taker.” Shak, 


BLET, V.. y/io, Swed. I ter, Dan.] 


1 Adv. willingly, or readily. © I had | 


LIEU, 8. [ Fr, pronounced lun] place; ; 


LIEUTENANT, S. { Fr. pronounced /ef- | 


"L6G 


to raiſe from the ground; to heave or hold on 


high ; to raiſe or elevate ; to raiſe in eſteem, 
fortune, dignity, Nenterly, to ſtrive to raiſe 
by an effort of ſtrength. | 

LIFT, S. the act or manner of raiſing any 
thin gf rom the ground, or holding it upwards 3 
an effect, or ſtruggle. A dead lift implies an 


effort to raiſe ſomething that cannot be nioved 


with the whole force, and figuratively, any 


_ of helpleſs diſtreſs, impotence or inabi- | 
LIFT ER, S. one that raiſes any heavy 
thing from the ground; one that raiſes any 


thing. 


LI SAM FN, s. [Fr. fizamentum, Lat.] 


any thing that ties or binds one thing to an- 
other. The ſoul beginning to be freed from 
the /igaments of the body.” Addiſ. In Ana- 
tomy, a white, tough, ſolid, and inflexible 
part of the body, whoſe chief uſe is to fallen 
the bones together, which are articulated for 
motion. . | 


LIGAMENTAL, or LIGAME!/NTOUS, 


Adj. compoſing, or of the nature of a liga- 


ment. A ſtrong lizamentous membrane.“ 
Wiſeman, | 3 | 


LIGA'TION, S. [igati», Lat.] the act of 
binding; the ſtate of being bound, or rendered 


numb by binding. It is the /ipation of fenſe.” 
Spes. No. 478. : 
LVYGATURE, S. Fr. Igatura, low Lat.] 


any thing bound on as a bandage; the act of 


binding; the ſtate of being bound. In Print- 


ing applied to types that contain two letters 


joined together; as J. 


H ft 


LIGHT, S. (echt, Sax. and Erſe] that 
ſenſation occaſioned in the mind by the viex 


of luminous bodies; or that properly in bo- 


dies, whereby they are fitted to excite thoſe 


ſenſations in us; a certain action of luminous 


bodies on the medium between them and the 
eye, whereby they become viſible ; a ſtate 
wherein bodies become vilible ; rays 'proceed= 
ing from a luminous body. Figuratively, it- 


% 


lumination, inſtruction, improvement, or the 
diſcovery of ſomething before unknown. A 
point of view; a ſituation; the direction in 


which light falls.“ setting them in their 

proper gts.“ Stef. No. 291. Explanation, 
or the means of clearing up any diſſicult paſ- 
ſage in writings. | 
could not fail to give 
| Locke. Any thing, uſed to give light in the 


„One part of the text 


light to another.” 


night time; a perſon of great parts and emi- 


nent abl:ities, famous for his diſcoveries, and 
„One of tlie 


the communication of them. 
lights of the age.“ | „ 
LI GH I, Adj. [/icht, Belg. leicht, Teut.] 
caſily raiſed, or of mall weight ; not burden- 


tome to be borne, worn, carried or lifted up, 


Figuratively, eaſy to be endured. © Light ſut- 


|** ferings.” Dryd. Eaſy to be performed. 
„The talk was light,” Dryd. Active or 


nimble. * Light of foot.“ 2 Sam. ii. 18. 


Shght or trifling, 
24 


A /ight error.” Boyle. 
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LI 


Not thick or groſs. Light bread.” Numb} 


XxX. & Ligbt fumes.” Dryd. Gay; atry: 
wifhng ; irrcyular ; unchaſte. “ A whe 


ce deth mike a heavy huſband.” Shae, 
Bright, or ſhining ; clear. Tending to white, 
applicd to colour. A light colomed elay.“ 
Word. | | 
To LIGHT, V. A. to kindle, inflame, or 
ſet on fire; to give light to. 

To LIGHT, V. N. {| /ickt, Belg.] to fall 
upon or meet with by chance, uted with ug on. 
Jo diſmount, or deſcend from a horie or Cai- 
riage, uſed with from, end formerly aero; 
from alighean. Sax. He /ighted dtn from 
& the chariot.” 2 Kings v. 21. 10 fall or 
{tr:ke. n whom ſocver it Jigbteth .“ Locher. 
To ſettle; to fix, or reſt, Then as a bee--- 
<« /izhts on that, and this.“ Dryd. | 

to LYGH TEN, v. N. ¶ lich ten, Sax. ] to 


| Kaſh,” applied to the glare of liglit occaſioned 


by the exploſion of combuſtible particles in 
the air, attended with thunder. To fall or 


light, uſed with zen. Lord, let thy merey 


ce Jigbten uton us. Com. Pray. 

To LIGHTEN, V. A. {from /ight, ſub- 
ſtantive] to illuminate ; or make things vi- 
ſible; to diſperſe any gloom or obſcurity ; to 
convey knowledge. © Lighten our darkneſs, 
ge we heſecch thee, O Lord.” Cour. Pray, To 
maks leſs heavy, applied to burdens. _ | 


LI'GHTER, S. a large heavy boat in 


which ſhips are lightened or unloaded, 
_ __ LFGHTERMAN, S. one who owns or 
works a lighter, 5 

' LIGHT-FUNGERED, Adj. nimble 
conveyance ; pilfering or thieviſh, 
_ LICHT-FO'OTED, Adj. nimble in dan- 
eing, or ſwift in running. 


at 


LI'GHT-HEADED, Adj. unſteady; looſe ; 


- thouphtleſs : oiddy. In Medicine, delirious, 
or diſordered in the mind by diſeaſe. _ 


_ LYGHT-HEARTED, Adj. gay; merry; 


cheerful. _ 


 LVGHT-HOVUSP, s. an high building, 


at the top of which lights are 
Mips at ſea, 555 | 

LVGHTLESS, Adj. dark; wanting light. 

LYGHTLY, Adv. without preſſing hard; 
eaſily ; without uneaſineſs or affliction ; cheer- 
fully. VUnchaſtly ; immodeſily ; nimbly, 
LICHT. MINDED. Adj. unſettled 
ſteady ; full of levity. | 
LIYGHTNESS, S. want of 
ty or nimbleneſs; inconſtancy ; unchaſtity or 
levity. | | 


hung to guide 


LIGHTNING, S. [from lighten, whence | 


lightening and lightning] a flaſh of light which 
accompanies thunder. . e 
LIGHTS, S. the lungs, or organs by which 
the action of breathing is performed. This 
word is neyer uſed in the ſingular. | 
LI GHTSOME, Adj. luminous; with 
appearance of light; gay; airy, 
LVGHTSOMENESS, S. luminouſneſs, or 
the quality of having much light ; cheerful- 
neſs; levity. 5 3 


great 


I... nr Hottie ©» 


; un- 


weight ; agili- 


LIM 


LVGNEOUS, Adj. U mi 
: o h Nen n 
F 1 made on word 3 reſemblin n long, _ 
5 r K, s. [Lat. the , i * IM 
3 ] a very hard wood, called lik * fil he 
guaiacum. "vl a 1 M 
LIEF, Adj. [lie, Lax. zz bs 
ſembling, or havin g 2 eln 2; bal g 1 w/e 
5 ſame quality or quantity ; kk * bot 
te that gives Probable expettitiong, 4 w the ple 
A = 1 Jacge "OV he was like to 1 i plc 
© 1t5 Courle.** Clarend. Thi : 
improper. NI FROM oy : 1 
* 3 : - 
Fog * x26: in the ſame manner; in tld glue] 20) 
Lg | ile 25 8 Lite as a father Pitier lied to 
Ne I 8 5 fat clit, 13. In ſuch! babe c 
ed er as rae Quit yourſelves birds th: 
robahl "lik 15 "9; e by c Matter fr 
\] ce 1. 3 
85 . y Or UKely. Like enough it wil, becauſe ui 
al « 55 L{ME 
To LIKE, V. A. [ licia, or Bi ian, 8a pien⸗ire 
0 ö e r, ol 
e of; to chuſe with ſome deoree g furners. 
pi 1 — _ - view with approbation or love. the Weſt 
15 EIHOOD, or LIKELINTS5 g To LI 
. 9% ey] A or thew; cement or 
* 3 Probability, or appearance g the for 


trum. TE . 
LUKELY, Adj. ſuch as may be liked 


ground wil 
Child, Fi 


ſuch as may pleaſe by their external appeat « Uh /imer 
ance ; probable, _ | LUME- 
LIKELY, Adv. probably. | burnt to lit 
To EFKEN, V. A. to reprefent 28 beat LUME-: 

| ſome reſemblance; to compare. © Or towh lime is mac 
5“ things---/iken on earth.“ Par, Lip. LUME-' 
LTKENESS, S. reſemblance; one that pouring boi 
ſerables anather. * I took you for your it neking it 0 
ce neſs Chloe.“ Prior. Ps 9 LIMIT 
LIKEWISE, Adv. in like manner; al t hound; 
too; moreover, or beſides. 1 Pace or ſpa 
LIKING, S. a ſtate of trial, wherein To LIV 
perſon is placed, that he may ice whether Lat.] to cc 
likes, or is approved of.“ Come but a wh rcltruin ; to 
upon liking.” Dryd, | b. To reſ 
LI LIED, Adj. adorned with lilies; of ed to words! 
whiteneſs of a lily. i 1 LIMIT 


LVLY, S. [/ilizm, Lat.] a flower, fot 
what reſembiing the fleur-de-lys, but of i 
ous colours. e 

 LVLY-HYACINTH, $: a flower reſe 
bling a lily and a hyacinth. 


LVLY OF TE VALLEY, S. a vl 


boundaries 2 
te fub.“ Pg, 
LIMIT : 
LIUMNE] 
1j A painte 
| from the life 


flower of one leaf, called likewiſe the! LIMOts 
hy. 5 Um. 4175 
" LVLYEIVERED, Adj. whitelivered; & Nile,” By, 
ardly. © A /ilylivered, action - taking knal LIMP, A, 
Shak. | 3 | | no taſte, «6 
LIMB, S. Cm, Sx. and Scot. le, H beet. Walt, 
a member; a joint of any animal. An e To LIMP, 
or border, uſed by phyloſophical wnl bb walk amel 
from /imbe, Fr, or limbus, Lat. 3 LIMPIT, 
% outward /imb, the red and yellow. N LIM21D, 
Opt. | e cer pure; 
To LIMB, v. A. to aſſume limbs. ILIMpIDN 
they pleaſe they /imb themſelves. busen, ar 
To tear aſunder; to diſmember. LIMPING 
- LUMBECK, S. [cartupted roma pun, 
G e LIMY, agj 


LIM 
* ED Adj. formed with regard to 
Log T Large limbed.” Pope. ; 
MER, Adj. [Mimp, Brit.] Flexible; 
ally bend. 


[]/MBERNESS, 8. the quality of being 


N80, 8. [from imbus, Lat.] a middle 


© bordering on hell, in which there is nei- 
gn cr pain. Popularly, a priſon ; 
oy place of miſery or confinement. In the 
« fc. ſeme Jimbo put. Huadib. 
LIME, S. [In, Il, lim, Sclav, and Carn, 
pine] an) viſcous ſubſtance 3 particularly ap- 
ed to that which 1s laid on twigs, and 
aches or ſticks to the wings and feet of 
hirds that touch it, hence called birdlime. 
latter from which mortar is made, fo called, 
d in cement V 
1 in Botany, called likewiſe the 
ladea-tree: its wood is uſed by car vers and 
furners. A ſpecies of lemon Which grows in 
the Weſt Indies, from lime, Fr. + God : 
To LIME, V. A. to ſmear with lime; to 
rement or unite as with mortar, © To [ime 
« the ſtones together.“ Sat. To manure 
wund with lime. © Marling and Ving 
(44, Figuratively, to entangle or enſnare. 
« Oh [med ſoul.** Shak. 1 
LIME-KILN, S. a kiln where ſtones are 
| burnt to lime. \ | 
LUME-STONE, 
lime is m:de, 1 OY 1 
LIME-WATER, S. a liquor made by 
pouring boiling water on unflacked lime, and 
neking it off when ſettleed. 
LIMIT, S. [fimite, Fr. limes, limitis, Lat. | 
i hound ; a border; the utmoſt extent of any 
Pace or ſpace, o 
To LIMIT, V. A. [ limiter, Fr. limitor, 
Lit. to confine within certain bounds; to 
teren; to eireumſeribe, or preſcribe bounds 
tv. To reſtrain, or confine the ſenſe, appli- 
« to words that have various ſignifications. 
LIMITARY, Adj. placed at the limits or 
bounlaties as a guard. Proud lin:itary che- 
md. Par. Let. : 5 
LIMITATION, S. reſtriction; reſtraint. 
LIMNER, S. { corrupted from elrmineur, 
r] e painter; or one who draws portraits 
nn the life. i 
LIMOUS, Adj. ſims, Lat.] muddy or 
('my, Lincus matter brought down by the 
Nile.“ Brogon. | « TH IE 
LIMP, Adi. imbia, Ital 6 ] vapid, or having 


taſte, © The chub cats linp, and talle- 
tele. alten. 2 


To LIMP, v. N. 
bb walk lamely, . 
LIMPIT, S a kind of ſhell fiſn. 
LIMP1D, Adj. lympide, Fr. limpidus, Lat.) 
; pure; tranſparent. = „ 
| LIMPIDNESS, S. the quality of being 
anſparent, applied to ſtreams. | 


LIMPINGL Mg | ; 
"ky Y, Adv. in a lame or halting | 


8. the ſtone of which 


[/impen, Sax. ] to halt; 


L-1-N 

* A limy foil.” Viſeous or glutinous. * Ta 
** [imy inare's.“ Spenſer. | | 

LINCH-PIN, S. | from /irch, of ablirnan, 
Sax. to ſtop, and pia] an iron pin that keeps 
the wheel on the axletree. | 

LINCOLN, S. a Roman Colony, and by 
them called Lindum colonia, which very eafily 
falls into the preſent abreviated appellation 
Lincoln, is an ancient city in Lincolnſhire. 
From its fituation on a hill it ſcems a collec- 
tion of five cities, Lincoln is the ſee of à bi- 
hop, and the largeſt dioceſe in England, 
The cathedral is a magnificent fabric, and 
reputed the moſt ſpacious in England, ex- 


five or fix counties. It has a double croſs or 
tranſept, with two ſpires or towers, which 
are mean, but not for went of height, and 
in the N. tower is the fineſt great bell in Eng- 


ſecrated probably to Thomas à Becket. It 
weighs four tons 1894 pounds, will hold 424 
gallons, and is 22 fect eight inches in cir- 
cumference. 
the higheſt in the kingdom. Ihis is a city 


ing twenty miles round. It is governed by a 


ment, has twelve aldermen, two ſheriffs, Sc. 


York, and 128 from London. 


15 min. N. lon. 27 min. W. 
LINCOLNSHIRE, a maritime county, 


and one of the largeſt in England; but a 
great part of it is fenny grounds, and over- 


flowed with water. It is divided from Nor- 
thamptonthire on the S. by the 1iver Welland, 
as it is from Yorkſhire on the W. by the 
Humber. 
E. and is bounded on the W. with {ome parts 
of Yorkſhire, Nottinghamſhire, Leiceſterſhire, 


and Rutland(hire, It is ceneraliy reckoned al- 


moſt ſixty miles from N. to S. and in the 
middle, where wideſt, thirty. five: though 
Lempleman makes its length ſixty-ſeven, and 
breadth forty-three It contains thirt 
bentakes or hundreds, in which are 688 pa- 
riſhes, one city, five parliamentary boroughs, 
hirty- four other market towns, and about 


two caſtles. 
rivets, particularly the Nen, Welland, Gnafh, 
Witham, Bane, Trent, Dun, and Ankam; 


wild-tow] here are two forts which ale ex- 
ceeding good, namely knutes and dotterels: 


breed of cattle exceeds in largeneſs thaſe of 
any county of England, cxcept Somerſetfhires 
which tranſplanting ſome of the Lincolnſhire 


xine a few years ago, have much improv- 


A 


cept York, being, from its ſituation, ſeen from 


land, called Tom of Lincoln, as being con- 


The middle or rood tower is 
and county of itſelf, its jurisdiction extend- 
mayor, who returns two members to parlia- 


It has given title of carl to the Clinton ta- 
mily ever ſince the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
Here are four charity ſcheo s, in each of which 
thirty poor children are taught by clergymen' 
Lincoln lies fifty-two miles from. 
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It has the German ocean on the 


Na- 


245,540 inhabitants; alſo thirteen parks, and 
In Eincolnihire are feveral large 


all which abound with 6h ; and among other 


Fhe inland country produces corn, the fens 
coleſeed and very rich paſtures : ſo that their 
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ed their ſize in their ſtill richer grounds. { To LINGER, v. N. 


Their horſes alſo are excellent, and large | /aygerr, Teut.] to remain hens long, WON 

withal. ERS lenguor or pain. Figuratively, 8 03 of aq | 
LI'NCTUS, S. [from /ingo, Lat.] a medi- | or be in a ſurpriſe. Perhaps thou ; *litate courage) 

cine, ſo ealled becauſe licked up by the tongue. | deep © thoughts detained,” Pa, "geſt | Pil a 

LINDEN, S. {| lind, Sax. ] the lime tree. wait long in expectation or uncertain, 5 0 at 

LINE, S. [ Iine, Fr linea, Lat.] quantity | remain long in any ſtate, as loath Arg 4 E * 

extended in length only, without breadth or to be long in producing and effect. To 1 Ä = 0 A 

thickneſs; anyextenſion; conſidered only with poiſons.” Shak. nab... robert 

regard to length; a ſlender ſtring : a thread] LI'NGERER, S. one who does 1 | of 28 7, 

extended as a guide or rule; the ſtring that} in ſuch a manner as to protract the 0 os dx co 

ſuſtains the hook in angling; a lineament or do it as ſlowly as he can. . of 6 Gia 

mark in the face; a ſingle row of letters writC LINGER INGLY, Adv, in at 61 J 170 

ten or printed from one margin to the other. delaying manner. walks Ka 725 

Rank, in the army. A work thrown up, orf LUNGUADENTAL, Adi. in Gramm 1 5 Jan 

F a breach, applied to fortification. Extenſion ; | applied to the letters uttered by wehe ane 1b. 
a limit,” © Eden ſtretched her lia from |.of the tongue and teeth. „ The * Fane Medicine 

« Auran eaſtward,” Par. Lefl. In Geogra- = J, , ab. Holder. | 3 Cuadental ho engl 

phy, the equator, or equinoctial line, In pe-“ LI'NGUIST, S. [from lingua, Lat.] 2 fing fit 

digree, progenv ; family, or relations, conſi- tongue} a perſon ſkilled in languages * LIPPEI 

dered as aſcending or deſcending. In the plu-| LYNIMENT, S. [Fr. linimentum, Lat an LIYPPTT 


ral, a letter, or any eompolition written by an] ointment of any medicine that may be ſpread diſeaſe in 
author. I read your lines.” or ſmeared over a fore. P 


their natu! 


To LINE, V. A. [/inur:, Lat.] to cover on] LVNING, S. [from /ine, the verh] thets. fel dry, an 
the inſide. 5 3 ner covering of any thing; that which is with. edneſs of th 
LYNEAGE, S. [/inage, Fr.] race; pro- in. © The N of his coffer.” Spal. LIPWI 
geny; family, (© © [[ INK, S. a ſingle ring of a chain; any dom in diſe 
LI NEAL, Adj. [linealis, from /inea, Lat.] thing doubled, or forming a loop reſemblin « [yrviſcem 
compoſed of lines delineated. ** Linea! de- the ring of a chain; any thing that e | LIQUA' 
« ſigns.“ Norton. Deſcending directly as the| a chain. In Reaſoning, a ſingle part of þ Lit.] the ac 
| fon from the father, &c. applied to genealo- | ſeries or chain of conſequences; apropolition, 3 melted, *« 
gy. Allied by direct deſcent. Only you Joined to a foregoing and following propoſe Inun. 
4 are lincal to the throne.*” Dryd. tion, a ſeries, a torch made of pitch and hards To LIL 
LVNEALLY, Adv. in a direct line, applied | from avxv, Gr. 3 or tum into 
DMs... oo To LINK, V. A. to connect or join toge- LIQUE't 
LINEAMENT, S. Fr. lineamentum, Lat.] ther as the links of a chain. Figuratively, to the act of m 
feature; or any mark either in the face or] unite in concord or friendſhip; to connect, s melted. 
form, which diſtinguiſhes one perſon from generally uſed with together. © To link toge- LIQUEE 
another Tour eoty and intereſt.” Talker... ---- Þ pable of beir 
LINE AR, Adj. [| Enearis, Lat.] compoſed . LVNK-BOY,S. a boy that carries a torch To LIQL 
of lines 3 having the form of lines. For link to light perſons in the night | fas, Lat.] 
LINEA TION, S. [ Ilineatio, from linea, | LVNNET, S. [ /inot, Fr.] a ſmall ſinging ſole, appliec 
Lat.] a draught, or appearance of a line or | bird about the ſize of a ſparrow, covered with! LIQUID 
nes. „„ I, Hb browniſh feathers, 7 | fu, or gi 
LI NEN, S. [/inum, Lat.] cloth: made of LV'NSEED, S. {corrupted from lintſeed] the Soft or clear, 
hemp or flax. Er gs — | - ; „ mzr pronoun 
f ILUNEN, Adj. [/ineas, Lat.] made of linen; LI'NSY-WOOLSEY, Adj. [from liner applied to th 
| reſembling linen in whiteneſs. *© Thoſe linen and ⁊usel] made of linen and wool mixed to- LIQUID, 
| e cheeks of thine.” Shall. þ gether. Figuratively, vile, mean, compounds perty of fluid 
1 | LINEN-DRAEER, S. [from linen, and ſ ed of different and unſuitable parts; mongrel merged int 
Fan - draper 3 of drap, Fr. cloth] a perſon who|** Linſy-wwo/ſy brothers.“ Pope. | ToLI'QU 
i fells linen. See Draper. I. LTNSTOCK, S. lint; from lunte, or lente, leſſen debts, 
LING, S. [ ing, Iſl.] a kindof heath; a] Teut. and ſfock] a ſtaff of wood with a mate Current and 
| | Kind of fea-fiſh uſually dried and ſalted, from at the end, uſed by gunners in firing cal S LIQUIDI 
| lingbe, Belg. ' VVV hh; = Leeb 
1 LING, the termination, borrowed from| LINT, S. [/intum, Lat.] the ſoft ſubſtan ls parts eali]y 
y the Saxons, commonly implies diminution, called flax; linen ſcraped by a knife into a) thing im 
1 and is derived from ein, Teut. little. Thus| ſoft wolly ſubſtance, uſed. by ſurgeons to la LIQUOR] 
I  enepling, Sax. from cnæp, Sax. a boy, implicsa| on wounds. 5 I cine; it 
9 Þttle boy; Kitling, is a little kitten :ſ\ometimes|  LYNTEL, S. [/inteaux, from linteal, Fr. the imzcinth, 
j it denotes quality, and. is then, according to| the upper payt of a door frame, which crolld | LIQUOR, 
ö Skinner, derived from langen, Teut. to be- the two upright poſts. 55 | * thing liq 
1 long: thus ſuckling denotes the ſtate of an in-} LION, S. [ Fr. leo, Lat.] the fiercelt * ung which 
fant that ſucks z and hireling, the quality of a | moſt magna nimous of wild bealtss KN? ingredie 
| perſon who works for hire. l LIONESS, S. a ſhe· ion. ToLIQO 


LION 
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LN. HEAR TED, Adj. of undaunted! 


age like a lion. Seedion-bearted Richard.“ 
Outrage; 


P 11 8. [lippe, Sax. labium, Lat. ] the edge 
3 


+ of the mouth; that maſcu- 
4 88 and covers the mouth, 
_ alk and below. F iguratively, the edge 
3 «© In wounds the %s fink. 
ha 7s make a lip, is to hang the lip in an- 
du contempt, © I will make a lip at the 
(6 phyſicians.” Shak. : TEAS. 
LYPO/ THYMOUS, Adj. {from dere and 
954065 ene - fainting, «A lipothy- | 
X Harvey. | | 
4115 FHUMY, Id See Lypothymons] in 
Mediciue, a ſudden diminution or failure of 
the enimal and vital functions: a ſwoon, or 
. 
g. Adj. [from lip] havigg lips, 
LIPPITUDE, S. [Fr. l/ippitudo, Lat.] a 
difeaſe in the eyes, ariling from a decay of 
their natural moiſture, which makes them 
feel dry, and appear red; called likewiſe blear- 
elneſs of the eyes. 5 
LIPWISDOM, S. an appearance of wil. 
dom in diſcourſe without practice. © All is but 
« [<iſ{om which wants experience. Sidney. 
LIQUA'TION, 8. Lliuatus, from liquo 
Lit.] the act of melting capacity of bein 9 
melted, „ Congealed beyond iguation.“ 


Bron, 7 ET Ie 3 
N. [/iguo, Lat.] to me't 


To LYQUATE, V 
orturn into liquor, 5 | | 
LIWEFACTION, S. [liquefs#io, Lat.] 
the att of melting; the ſtate of a body that 
b melted. = | ts | 
LIQUEFIABLE, A 
padle ot being melted, | 3 
To LYQUEFY, v. A. [/iquefier, Fr. bique- | 
fect, Lat.] to melt, applied to fire, To diſ- 
ſolve, applied to liquor. | Ther, 
LEQUID, Adj. {liquide, Fr, 
fad, or giving way to the (li 
Soft or clear, applied to ſound 
mar pronounced without an 
plied to the conſonants , 
LIQUID, 8. 


x 


dj. [from /iguefy] ca- | 


liguidus, Lat.) 
phreft touch. 
In Gram- 
y harſhneſs, and 
m,n, andr, 

a body which has the pro- 
fen of fluidity, and of wetting other bodies 
mmerged into it. | | 


ToLVQUIDATE, v. A. 
keen dedts. In Commerce 
Current and payable, | 

LIWIDITY, 5. „ 
 LYQUIDNESS, S. the quality of having 
ls parts eaſily put in m 
a) thing immerged. | 

""QUORICE, s. a ſweet root, uſed in 
Medicine; its flowers are red, like thoſe of 


the bycinth, 
« [igueur, Fr. 


to make bills 


LIQUOR, 8 
% thing liquid. 
mung which ha 
Eng ingredien 
ToLIQUOR, v. A. 

To LISP, V. A. 20 


wor, Lat.] 
d to ſome- 
g or intoxi- 


hi : 
3 generally 3 
s ſome inebriatin 


ts ſteeped in it. 
to drench or moiſten. 


| or deſire; to be diſpoſe 


| or ſtreaks of a d 


in public worſhip 


| perſon want 


| mary and obvious ſenſe of words 


to clear away or 


| It has no ſingular. 
learning acquired by readin 


otion, and adhering to | 
| Ilead vitrified either w 


| ly bent. 


EI 
ſpeak with too frequent an application of the 
tongue ko the teeth. 
LISP, S. the act of ſp 
quent an application of 
or palate, A ver 
LISPER, 8. 


eaking with too fre- 
the tongue to the teeth 
y pretty up. Tatler. No. 60. 
one who ſpeaks liſping, or 


with too frequent an application of his tongue 
to his teeth or palate. 


LIST, S. Tie, Fr.] a roll 
Incloſed ground, in which tilts are run, and 
combats are fought, : hence to ente, 26 lifts, is 
to contend with a perſon, either with bodiiy 
ſtrength, or by way of diſputation and argu- 
ment. A ſtrip on the extremitics of cloth; a 
border. To let them ſtand as a Ii or mar- 
ginal border.” Hooker, i 

To LIST, V. N. [1y/tan, Sax.] ta chuſe 
1 or inclined to. To 
* ſpeak as they I. Hooker. HE 

To LIST, V. A. (from I, a roll] to en- 
liſt or regiſter; to retain an enrol as ſoldiers 
or ſailors ; to hearken to; from bly/an, Sax, 

LISTED, Adj. ſtriped; marked with lines 
ifferent colour, | 
To LISTEN, v. N. { blyſtan , 
hearken or give attention to. 

LISTENER, S. one who hea ken 
tends to what another ſays. | 

LIUSTLESS, Adj. without any inclination _ 
or determination to one thing more than ana- 
ther; carcleſs; heedleſs. 1 5 

LVSTLESSLY, Adv. without thought or 
— ͤ I, 55 | 
_LFCANY, s. [litanie, Fr. from xn, 
Gr. ſupplication] a general ſupplication uſed 
to appeaſe the wrath of the 
equeſt thoſe virtues which a 
s: the litany of the church of 
England is an excellent compoſition. 

LFTERAL, Adj. Fr. from litera, Lat.] 
according to its primary and moſt obvious 


, Or catalogue. 


Sax. ] to | 


S Or at- 


Deity, and to r 


ſenſe, oppoſed to figurative. Following tbe 
letter, or word for word, applied to trandla- 
tions; conſiſting of letters. | 


LI'TERALLY, Adv. according to the pri- 


, Oppoſed to 


figuratively. With cloſe. adherence to the 
words or ſenſe of an original, applicd to tranſ- 


LITER ATI, s. [Ital.] the learned. 61 
ee ſhall conſult ſome literati.” Spect. No. 881. 


LITERATURE, S. [literatura, Lat.] 


f 
S- Fr | 
Iythargyrum, Lat] | 
ith or without a mixture 


LYTHARGE, S. Fr. 


of copper. 8 5 | 
LITHE, Adj. [Sax.] limber ; pliant ; eaſi- 
His liebe proboſcis.” Par. Loſt. 
LITHENEss, S. the quality of bein g pk. 
ant, or eaſily bent. - * 
LUTHER, Adj. [from /ither] ſoft ; pliant; 
affording little or no reſiſtance. *<« Through 
** the /ither ſky.” Shak, Bad 3 ſorry; cor- 


iſp, Sax, leſp, Dan.] to 
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f lab. | e | 
 LITVGIOUS, Adj. [/irigienx, Fr.] quar- 
relſome; wrangling z fond of going to law ; 
© Cifputable 3 controvertible. | | 


manner ; in a manner which fhews a fond- 


applied to ſwine. To cover with things in a 


br portion; a flight affair.“ How little gives 
4 thee joy or pain.“ Prior. Not much; 


4% [:{z]e elſe.“ Cheyne. 


N ä TIS, 8 9 r * 
— — . —— IVE — — 


that there was no confetion and abfolution ; 


were given to God for his wondertul grace 


, K — r 
nog! Ro —— a 233 ä 


CS. id 


LIT 

LITHO MAN CY, S. [from Aibes, and 
fared, Gr. the art of prophecy} predic- 
tion, or the art of foretelling by ſtones, “ Li- 
« thonaFy, or devination by this ſtone.“ 
Breawn. - | 

LITHONTRUPTIC, Adj. [/ithortriptique, | 
Fr.] in Medicine, applied to thoſe remedies 
which are ſuppoſed to have the power of diſ- 
ſolving the ſtone in che bladder, or kidnies. 

LL1iHO'TOMIST, S. [from Nee, and 
Taro, Br.] a ſurgeon who extracts the [tone 
by cutting or opening the bladder. | 

LITHO'TOMY, 8. [See Lirbotomiſt] the 
art or practice of cutting tor the ſtone. 

LVTIGANT, S. [Fr. litizens, Lat.] one 
engaged in a law- ſuit.“ 1 hecalt litigant.” Dryd. 

LY 5 IGANT, Adj. engaged in a law-ſuit. 


To LVTIGATE, v. A. {l/itigatus, of liti- 


go, Lat ] to conteſt in law. 


LI TI AI ION, S. {/itigatic, Lat.] a ſuit 


1 


 LITVGIOUSLY, &dv. in a quarrelſome 


nets of law-ſuits. _ | Oy wen 
LITVGIOUSNESS, S. a wrangling diſpo- 
ſit on; a fondneſs tor debate or law-ſuits. 
LITT ER, S. |/it ere, Fr. ] a carriage borne 
by horſes, containing a bed; the ſtraw laid 
under animals or plants. A breed of young, 
generally applied to thoſe of ſwine. Any 
number of things thrown careleſsly or confu- 
ſedly together. Dees. | 
To LLIUV1ER, V. A. to bring forth young, 


eontuſed and flovenly manner; to fupply 
cattle with ſtraw to lic on. . ; 
LViLTE, Adj. { compar. leſs, ſuperlat. 
J. A.] ſmall in quantity, quality, number, dig- 
nity, or iIMportance. OE Rn” 
LUTTLE, S. a ſmall ſpace ; a ſmall part 


ſcarce any thing. Theſe are fitted for, and 


LFTTLE, Adv. in a ſmall degree or 


quantity; not much 


LET TLENESS, S. ſmallneſs of bulk or 


fize; meanacts ; want of grandeur or dig nity. 
LY YURGY, S. [A, public, and gpyov, 


Gr. a work | a form of prayers uſed in pub- 
lic worthip, The Engl:th /irurgy was firſt 


compoſes, approved, and confirmed in parlia- 
ment e 1548, the ofüces for the morning 
end evening prayer being then in the ſame 
form as they ſtand in at preſent, excepting 


the oflice beginning with the Lord's prayer. 
In the eommunion, the ten commandments 
were omitted; the ofiertory was made with 


bred and wine mixed with water, and in the 


prayer for Chriſt's church militant, thanks 


„ Li 


the patriarchs, piophets, apoſiles 
tyrs ; andthe ſaints departed were commend 
ed to God's mercy and peace: to this thee ; 
ſecratory prayor, now uſed, was joined ap 
part, on:y with ſore words now left Out 
titioning that the bread and win Ig 
us the body and blood of jeſu 
Son, Sc. In baptiſm, beſides 
croſs 1 on the child's for 
was made on his breaſt, with an ads: 

of the devil to go out of him ; x gs 
the child was dipped three times in the for 
if well, but otherwiſe ſprinkled. Beſides theſe, 


and met. 


8, the beloved 
the form of the 
ehead, another 


office for the ſick, as, is ſuppoſed in 1551 
when the form was altered at the follicittivn 
of Calvin, ES 1255 

LYTUUS, S. [Lat.] in Medals, the 0:f 
N by augurs in the ſhape of a biibop's cro- 
ler. | | | 5 


To LIVE, V. A. [pronounced with the ; 


body are united and co-operate together; to 
paſs life in any manner with regard to habit, 
good or ill, happineſs or miſery ; to continue 
in life. Followed by with, to converſe or 
continue in the ſame houſe with another, 
Then ie with me.“ Shak, To be ſup— 


8 | 
LIVE, Adj. the i pronounced long as in 
time] quick; having life, oppoſed to dead; ac 


fire. A live coal.“ Boyle, 

LI VELIHOO D, S. [from lively, and br 
of hade, Sax.] ſupport or lite ; maintenance 
ſufficient to ſupply the neceſſaries of life. 
 LVVELINESS, 8. appearance of life 
« Livelineſs which the freedom of the penc 


ſfprightiineſs- nn 
* LYVELONG, Adj. tedious ; laſting ; di 
rable. ** Haſt built thyſelf a /ivelong mon 
ment.“ Milt. 3 

LVUVELILY, or LV/VELY, Adv. in abri 
vigorous, and active manner, With à {trol 
reſemblance, applied to deſcription or Pant 
ing, | 5 1 

TIVELY, Adj. briſk ; vigorous ; ga) 3%] 
nearly repreſenting life. A /ively mat 
« of it. Dryd. 7s 2Y 

LIVER, S. one who is alive, or cent 
nues in life: one who lives in any partieu 


manner with reſpect to virtue, vice, happineſ 


or miſcry. In Anatomy, a large and pre 


ed to yellow, ſituated immediately under 
diaphragm, partly in the right bypoche 
drium, and partly in the epigraſtium: \ts 
is to purify the maſs of blood, by ſecret 
the bilious humours it contains. 
LIVER-CQLOUR, S. a dark red colol 
| LUVER-GROWN), Adj. having 4 8 


deciarcy in Lis laints, in the bigtied Virgin, 


overgrown liver. | 1 


e might be to 


lome cther ceremonies are omitted in the 


ſhort, as in if or gift; from hn, or Ifen, 
Sax. to be in a ſtate wherein the ſoul and! 


ported; to feed. 90 Live upon vegetables.“ 


tive, Burning or not extinguiſned, applied 


makes appear,” Dryd, Vivaeity; aQvity} 


ſolid maſs of a dark red colour, a little incl 


LIVE 
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dained by 


their aſhes 
LIXIL “V 
vieux, Er. 
catracted! 
LIXI'\ 
Bated with 
LVZAL 
tert, Lat. 
colour, wi 
tere are f 
merica the 
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Weſtminſ 
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liked beta 
of the ul 
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ol fave 
ſubject he 
merit of 


ſtrength 0 


| lic vaſtora 


of the po 
raged an 
10 which N 
brit char 
the who; 
ber, ne e 
Vertifemey 
gecaſion t 


baldiy iter 


ULO 
R Won. 8. there is a very beau 
f Wee this name, which is called Fepa- 


try in Lat. from its reſembling the lobes ot 


the liver. Beſides which, there are two 
plants called licken 4 that called aſh coloured 
ound liverwort, 15 reckoned a preat ſpecific 
1 curing. the bite of a mad dog. 


LIVERY, S. [ver, Fr.] in Law. the 


aft of giving or taking poſſeſſion ; a releaſe 
from 2 wardihip 3 the writ by which pollef- 
ſon is obtained; the ſtate of being kept at a 
certain rate 4 Cloaths given to ſervants ; any 


particular dreſs. To and at livery, applied to: 


borſes, ſignifies to be kept in a public ftable, 
where they are ſupplied with food, 


LIVERYMAN, S. a ſervant who wears 


doathsof a particular colour, which are given 
h'm by his maſter, In London, a Citizen 
who wears a gown at public cavalcades, and 
kas a liberty of voting tor the members that 
repreſent the city in parliament, @c. 

LIVES, S. the plural of Life. 

LIVID, Adj. | /ivide, Fr. Iividus, Lat.] dif 
coloured with a blow ; black and blue. 


LIVFDITY, S. [e vidite, Fr.] di ſcoloura 


ton, cauſed by a blow; a black and blue co- 
Jour. VVV 8 
LIVING, S. ſupport; maintenance; live- 
khood ; the benefice of a clergyman, _ 
LIVING, Adj. {from Jive} in ſlate 
motion or vegetation ; alive; or enjoying life, 
LIVINGLY, Adv. in a living ſtate, 


LIXIVIAL, Adj. from lixtvium, Lat. ] | 
impregnated with ſalts; like a /ixiviam 3 ob- 


ined by catcining vegetables, and mixing 
Eicir aſhes with water; helon ging to lie, 
LISIVIATE, or LIXI'VIOUS, Adj. i- 


ria, Fr.] made from burnt vegetables, and 


extrated by lotion or walhin g. 


LISTVIVM, S. [Lat.] lie; water impreg- 


rated with ſalts or aſhes. : | 
LIZARD, 8. Liſarde, Fi. luſardo, Ital. Ja- 
erties, Lot, 1 a {mall creeping creaturegf a green 
&.0w7, v ih four legs, reſembling a crocodile; 
ticre are ſome in Arabia a cubit long. In A- 
merica they are eaten hy the natives of Peru. 
LLOYD, Mr. Robert, was educated at 
Weſtmiaſter - ſchool, with Mr, Charles 


Churchill, and the ſtrictelt intimacy ſub- 


liſted between them He was afterwards one 
of the uſhers of the ſame ſchool. e was 
author of a poem called the Ackor, which not 


! 238 net 
9m = proofs of great Judgment in the 
wWject he was treating of, but had alſo the 


"2 ot ſmootli verſification, and great 
hh of poetry. He alſo wrote a drama- 
En oral called Arcadia. In the deginning 
ot the poetical | * 


eB, the wits of the ave, and 
men tie celebrated Reſeius ſounded the 


3 charge, Mr. 
de auchot of 
ber, he excul 
Vetikement in 
cation the 


J text forth, 


Lloyd was ſuſpected to be 


of 


1 N : * N . F p 
war, which for jome time 


LOA 


manner declared himſelf, The talents of 


Churchill, 2 omnes extinxit, fellas ex ortus 
uti ætherius, yet he never ſhewed the leaſt 
jealouſy or envy on account -of the decided 
{uperiority- which the public gave to Ris 
triend, Mr. Lloyd was miid and amiable in 


private lite, of gentle manners, and very 


engaging in converſation, He was an excel- 
lent ſcholar, and an eaſy natural poet, His 
peculiar excellence was the dreſling up an old 
thought in a new, neat, and trim manner, 


of Parnaſſus on his little Welch pony, which 
ſeems never to have tied. He left the fury 
of the winged ſteed, and the daring heights 
of the ſacred mountain, to the ſublime ge- 
nins of his friend. When the unhappy cir- 
cumſtances of Mr. Lloyd at length had 
forced him to retire to the Fleet, the triendthip 


of Mr. Churchill was the almoſt ſingle re- 
maining ſource of his comfort and ſupport. 
| He received the regular bounty of a guinea 


every week, and the ſame generous friend like- 


conſtantly attended him. 


He had a very 


| grateful heart, and his ſufferings ſeemed to 


have added to the tenderneſs of his nature. 
The death of Mr. Churchill wes a ſevere blow 
which he could not ſurmount, and he died Hte- 


choly event. | | 
LLP. [tgiflature dof5;, Lat. ] an abbre- 
viature, ſignifying doctor of the civil law. 


hold! _ | 


ſpirous kind, with only one fin on the back, 
it grows not above a finger long, and is of a 
thickneſs proportionabl- to its length; and its 
mouth, like the barbel's, is under its noſe. 


thing that depreſſes, applied to the mind. 
TO LOAD, V. A. to put goods on board a 

ſhip ; or burthen on a man, or a beaſt of car- 

riage. Fipnratively, to encumber or embarraſs. 


To mike prievieus. DE dl Po 
LO ADE, S. a perſon who puts the freight 


or in a carriage. | 


hi bours. | | 
LO ADSTAR, S. [more properly, as writ- 


to lead] the pole ſtir, to called from its lead- 


N ing and guiding manner. 
chat poem: that charge, how- 
Pe him ſelf from, by an ad- hadi 
the public papers; on -which | ſtone, vn account of its guiding or directing 
real author, Mr Churchill, mari: | 


LO'AvYSs TONE, $. | properly Hadfit:ne, or 
fone; from lden, Sax, to lead, an 


ers by tze ncedle, which points, when 


and in the ſarac public; touched with it, towards che north! tle 


magnet 3 
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Mr. Lloyd were eclipſed by thoſe of Mr. 


. 
TT I ů˙ 


He was contented to ſcamper round the foot 


wife paid all the expences of a ſe;vant, Who 


rally of grief, in the Fleet priſon, a hort time 
after he received the news of this me.an- 


LO ! Interject. [/a, Sax. ] look ! fee: be- 
LOACH, S. [/ache, Fr. ] a fiſh, of the non- 


LOAD, S. [lade, blade, Sax. ] a burthen ; a 
freight, or lading; as much weight as any 
perſon or animal can bear. Fipnratively, any 


Lo charge, applied to a gun, or other fire-armss 

on board a ſhip, or a burthen on a man, beult, 
LO ADSMAN, S. from /zden, Sax. ] a pi- 

lot, or a perſon that conducts into, and out of, 


ten by Mandeville, dear; from læden, Sax, 
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magnet; a peculiar rich iron ore, fonnd |the ſtate of being placed, 


in large maſſes, of a deep tron grey, when 
freſh broken, and often tinged with a brown- 
rh or reddiſh colour: it is very heavy, and is 
remarkable for attracting iron, and giving 
it an inclination or direction towards the 
north. | | 

LOAF, S. [ plural caves ; /, Sax. ] a maſs 
of bread baked :; it is diſtinguithed from a cate 
by ies thickneſs. Any mats into which a bo- 
dy is wrought; but in this ſenſe it is uſed 
adjeftively. As a piece of leaf ſugar,” 
Mort. | | d 

LO VM, S. {/im, laam, Sax. leem, Belg.] 'the 
common carth, conlifting of clay with a mix- 
ture of ſand in it: the black earth called mould; 
a reddiſli earth uſed in making bricks; a Eind 
of mortar made of the beſt earth, by temper- 
ing it wich water, ſtraw, Cc. 15 

To LOAM, V. A. to ſmear with loam, 
mar], or clay; to cover with clay. 

_ LO'/AMY, Adj. mailey, or clayey. | 

_ LOAN, S. {/aun, Goth. Lan, Sax.] any 
thing lent; the intereſt, premium, or conſi— 
deration for money lent; any thing given to 
another on condition of his returning it at a 
certain time. EA | 
To LOATH, V. A. to look on with great 
diſguſt or abhorrence; to ſee food with nau- 
ſeouſneſs or ſqueamiſbucſs. 5 
LOA THER, S. one who conſiders any 
thing with abhorrence. „ 
LO ATHFUL, Adj. full of abhorrence or 
hating; abhorred or hated. 5 5 

LOA! HIN GLI, Adv. in a manner that 
teſtifies abhorrence or hatred. 1 
LO ATHNEsSS, S. unwillingneſs; relue- 
tance; diſlike. | | 


IOATHsSOMx, Adj. abhorred; deteſted; 


_ cauſing ſatiety, diſguſt, or nauſcouſneſs. 
 LOAVES, S. the plural of Loaf. 1 
Lz, S. [/appe, Teut.] an heavy, dull, or 
ſtupid perſon. Lob's pond, a priſon; the 
ſtocks ; or a place of confinement, 
To LOB, V. A. from the ſubſtantive] to 
Jet fall in a clowniſh manner. Lob down 
ce their heads. Shak. 3 | 
LOBE, S. Fr. from dee, Gr.] a diviſion, 
or diſtinct part: uſually applied to the two 
parts into waich the lungs are divided, and 
| Fkenibe to the tip of the ear. 
_* LO'BSTER,, S. [| loppeſtre, Fx. a ſhell-fiſh, 
which when caught is blackith, but when 
| boiled is red: a low cant word for a foot ſol- 


ier. | | 
. LO/BULE, S. [adiminutive of be] a ſmall 
lobe. 9 | | „ 
f LOCAL, Adj. [ Fr. from locus, Lat.] hav- 
ing the properties of a place; relating to 
plac? ; being in a particular place; confined 
or appropriates to any partjcular place. 
" LOCA'LITY, S. cxifjence in glace; rela. 
tion of place or diſtance. | G65 
ILO CA LV, Adv. with reſpect to place. 
LOCATION, S. [/ocatro, Lat.] ſituation 


LOC 


LOCH, S. [ Scot, A , G lake « 
* lake or OR, Chene, Ve Mal 22 
. ay middle conſiſtence dane . 
a | 4 
Hay a ſoft electuary, uſed in diſeaſes of be 
LO'CHIA, S. Lat. > | 
ations conſent on a 1 cee 
LOCK, 8. [oc, Sax, luco, 1. 102 
inſtrument with {prings 8 Ale 
the ſecurity of doors, drawers, Sc. The 0 
of a gun by which fire is ſtruck + a 3 
of hair or wool hanging together . wt a 
ſmall quantity of hay, „ Smelling to a 10 
4 0 hnay.“ Addiſ. In a river, a place Ah 
the waters are confined by flood-gates to fa 1 
and increaſe, the natural depth "end fees: 1 
the ſtream, in order to render ir n 
A place where thieves Carry or hide foley 
goods; an hoſpital, where none but t 
affected with the venereal diſeaſe are ad 
n „ : 
To LOCK, V. A. to ſhut or faſten 1 door 
Sc. by turning the key round in a lock. 7; 
lock up, to ſhut up, or confine. To cloſe. 
LOCKE, (Joux) was born at Wrighton, 


ſeven miles from Briſtol, in 1642, His father 
belonged to the law, and was ſteward or court. | 
Keeper to colonel Alex, Popham : our authos | 
| was ſent by him to Weſiminſter-ſchool, and 


was removed from thence in 1651 to Chrilt- 


peculiar ltudy was phyſic, in which he made 


no ſmall progreſs, as appears from the dedi. | 
cation of the great Sydenham to his O. 
| tzoncs Medic. To enumerate the public em- 
ploys be was honoured with, and diſcharged | 
with no ſmall praiſe, would be to reflect fame | 
upon him from a quarter, whence perſons of | 
leſs genius might expect it. For if we con- 
| {der the great ſervice he has done to philoſo- 
phy and religion, by ſubverting the babel of } 
ſchool learning, overthrowing the ſyſtem of 
Ariitotle, which was for ſeveral ages looked | 
on as the ſtandard of truth, and his intro» | 
ducipg ſuch a ſyſtem in its ſtead, as contri- | 
butes to the enlarging our minds, the diſco- 
vering of truth, and the improving of reaſon Þ 
to its utmoſt extent, we mult look on him as 
a wonder, or at leaſt a glory, not only to his F 
own country, but likewiſe to his ſpecies. His 

life was not leſs amiable than his writings ; } 

his converſation being euſy and facetious: he 

won the love of thoſe that knew him by his 
| probity, and was always ſafe from the at- 
tacks, either of falſehood or a flatterer. His 
complaiſance was free from ſervility; his 
behaviour ſuch as beſpoke a perſon of great Y 
experience, and as great humanity, on which 3 
account he gained the reſpect of his infe-Y 
'riors, the eſteem of his equals, and the confi- f 
dence of his ſyperiors. His temper was ſome- 


thing choleric, but ſoon pacified; 3 a . F | 


2 : d . 
retained any reſentment, it was again 


with reſpect to place; the act of placing; 


' 


church, Oxon, where he was a ſludent. Hi; | 


ſelf, for having given way to a paſſion, which f 


he ſai i reat deal of harm, but 
he ſaid, might do n ane perep 


never 
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Ig any good. His regard for religion 
no hy Berge, and that for the Chriſ- 


never 


vas gl 
an diſpent 
7 rf rics WI 5 , 8 

Ny l approaching through the viſtoes of ſe- 
gave him no trouble; for his 


tion higher than ſome of his ad- 
I perhaps allow. His death, which 


eral years, 5 | 
thenphts and ſtudies, in his latter days, were 


>..4 purely in preparing for it. 

r KER, 5. * thing that is faſtened 
with a lock; a drawer. N | 

O KRAN, S. a kind of ranunculus. 

LOCOMO'T1ON, S. [from /ocrs, Lat. and 
wotio, Lat. the power or action of changing 
place, « All progreſſion or animal lecomotion. 
COO TIVE, Adj. [from locus, Lat. 
and mover, Lat.] changing place; having the 
7 cbLAMENT, S. [loculum, Lat.] in 
Botany, a little diſtinct cell or partition in the 
ed veſſels of plants. 9 


Locus T, S. [focufla, Lat.] an animal 


ſomewhat reſembling a graſshopper, but con- 
ſderably larger, and of a brouniſh colour, 
very deſtructive to vegetables, moving in herds 
uhich are headed by a particular one of the 
ſpecies, and therefore not inelegantly com- 
pared io an army. According to the Scrip- 


tures, they are very numerous in the Eaſt; 
and Dr. Pocock informs us, in his travels in- 


to Egypt, that they are eaten by the natives of 
thoſe parts. „ TL | 

To LODGE, V. A. [| logian, Sax. loger, 
Fr.] to ſupply with a houſe to dwell in for a 


certain time; to afford dwelling, or admit a | 


perſon to lie or dwell in the ſame houſe. Fi- 
guratively, to place, fix, or plant. Ideas 
«that are Jadged in the memory.” Locke, To 
take up reſidence for a night, © 
LODGE, S. a ſmall houſe in a park or fo 
reſt; any ſmall houſe or habitation. A 
© porter's lodge. N . 
LODGEMENT, S. [ logiment, Fr.] ac- 
cumulation, or the act of putting in a certain 
5 In Fortification, an encampment made 
yan army; the poſſeſſion of an enemy's 
—_ 5 1 . 
LO DGE R, S. one who lives in an apart- 
ment hired in che houſe of another; one that 
reſides any where. 1 
LODGING, S. rooms hired in the houſe 
of another; a place of reſidence ; a place to 
lie in; harbour or covert. 5 | 


.o 


LOFT, S. %%, Loft, Brit. ] a floor ; the 
higheſt floor in a houſe ; rooms in the higheſt 
part of a building, 1 5 3 
, LOFTILY, Adv. from /ofty}] on high; 
in a place at a diſtance from the ground up- 
nards. Figuratively, in a proud, haughty 
manner ; ſyblimely. © 
OFTINESS, S. height or diſtance from 
the ground upwards ; elevation; ſublimity ; 
Pie or haughtineſs. | 
LO FY, Adj. {from ft or lift] high; 
* 2 viſtance from the grom d; lituated on 


er of moving from one place to another. 


[explaining the nature of logarithms. 
 LO'G-LINE, S. [Sce Log.] in Navigation, 
a ſmall line, faſtened to a piece of beard, and 


LO G 

high; ſublime z elevated, proud; haughty. 

LOG, S. (from /gge, Belg.] a ſhapeleſs 
bulky piece of wood, + 1guratively, a ſluggifh, 
inactive perſon, An Hebrew mcaſure, five 
ſixths of a pint, © A lg of oil.” Lev. xiv. 
ic, In Navigation, a imall piece of timber 
of a triangular form, having lcad at one end, 
to make it ſwim upright in the water, and a 
line fixed to the other with knots at about 
torty-two fect diſtance from each other: its 
uſe is to keep account, and make an eſtimate 
of a ſhip's way, by obſerving the length of 


ſhip ſailing the ſame number of miles in an 
hour, as the knots which are run out in half 


LO'GARITHMS, S. [ogarithm?, Fr. from 
Xoyes and aptucg, Gr.] certain artificial num- 
bers proceeding in arithmetical progreſſion, 


numbers are multiplied and divided by one 
another, the correipondent numbers anſwer 
all thoſe concluſions by addition or ſubſtrac- 
tion, They were invented by Napier, lord 
Marcheſon, aScotch baron, and afterwardscom- 


| LO'GGER©KAD, S. { from logge, Belg, 


apprehenſion; a blockhead. Thiee or 


without weapons. 
LOGGERHEA DED, Adj. dull; 
ſlow of underſtanding. © You 
«© and unpoliſhed groom,” Shak. 
LO'GIC, S. [ /zg1gue, Fr. logica, Lat 
art of uſing reafon well in our inquiries after 
truth, and the communication of it to others; 
a particular method of reaſoning. _ Z 


LO'GICAL, Adj. belonging to, or taugh 


A clear and /gical head.“ Spect. No. 281. 
_ LO'GICALLY, Adv. reaſonably; zccord= 
ing to the rules of logic. | 


 LOGUCIAN, S. { bogicien, F. logicns, Lat.] 


in logic. 
LOGIST.''S: 

one ſkilled in computations and arithmetic. 

LOGHSTFIC, Adj. [See Legi in Arith- 


vention of logarithms, | 
from its properties and vſcs in conſtructing an 


having knots at certain diſtances, by which a 
ſhip's way is reckoned. 5 5 
of a very denſe and firm texture, brought to 
us in thick and very large blocks or logs, and 
is the heart of the tres that produces it. It is 


very 


line unwound in half a minute s time, the 


a minute. | 5 


correſponding to as many others procecding 
1 WR. o 1 
in geometrical proportion, and ſo fitted to the 
natural numbers, that if any two natural 


pletedby MrByipgs, Savilianprofeſſorat Oxford. 
and head} a perſon that is ſtupid, and of flow 


tour /opgerbeads.” Shak. To full to bog er- 
Beads, or go to loggerbeads, is to ſcuffle or fight 


ſtupid; 
r lozgerkeaded 


] the 


5 
in logic ; ſkilled in, or furniſhed with logic. 


a profellor of logic; a perſon vericd or {killed 
lagiſta. Lat nov, Gr.! 
metic, applied to the doctrine ot ſexageſimal 


fractions, uſed by aſtronomers before the in- 
A curve, ſo — | 


x) 
* 


LO/GW OO, 8. egbe, Belg.] a wood 
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plack, and lately has been introduce 
dicine, wherein it is found to be aſtringent. |borough- hcuſe to Montague- 


don, being in Surry, and on che S. bank of in 1739, compures, that within the walls and 
the ſaid river; but London and Southwark bars of the city are 725, 903; but Sir Wil. 


dridge of hewn ſtone, conſiſting of 19 arches, it to contain a million; though in this he 


Weſtminſter- bridge. There is likewiſe one juſt | fouls. This city is under excellent repula- 
bridge, which is ſuppoſed one of the moſt lights, pavements, &c. It is governed by 


and its ancient bars and gates, it takes in but |ſheriffs, the recorder, and common-council 
maſs of buildings, reaching from Blackwall in 


rouęhhouſe on the bank-ſide at Weſiminſter | Rocheſter-bridge. The government of the 


and all the new buildings by and beyond] London, who are likewiſe ſheriffs of Middle- 
Groſvenor and Hanover iquaresto the Brent-|ſcx. What adds moſt to the affluence and 
ford road one way, to the Acton road another | ſplendor of this great city, is its commod ous, | 
a prodigy all this, of ſuch buildings, as no-] port, though near forty miles from the man | 
thing in the world does, or ever did ſurpaſs, ſea; whithcr many thopſand ſhips of burthen 
except it was old Rome in Trejan's time, when ant ually iefort from all parts of che world: 
the walls of chat city were fuid to le hity and thoſe of moderate bulk can come up as 


bitants 6,800,000. The figure of London is | are ſtill lower down in the river; while large 


very regular, being ſtretched out in build- barges and weſt- country boats can go throrgl | 


Rome was round, with very few irregula- 1 
_ rites. Its form, however, including the city] two thirds of the whole trade in England. 


length tom W. to E. if meauſured in a direct] London as its citadel, conſiſts in che numbet 


miles and a half, London, including the Lich water from the 1 hames, the New River] 


LON | LON 

very heavy, and remarkably hard, and of a buildings on both ſides the water, is in ſor; 
deep ſtrong red colour; has been long known places three miles broad from S. to N a 
to the dyers, who uſe it in — blue and from St. Georpe's n Southwark to Shore-ditch 
into me- [in Middleſex ; or two miles, as from Peter- 

| houſe in Great 
LOIN, S. [pronounced /inz, from /vyn, | Rufſ--ſtreet ; and in ſome places not half 
Brit.] the back of an animal as carved bya|a mile, as in Wapping, and leſs in Rother. 
butcher. In Anatomy, the lower part of the |hithe. Several villages, formerly ſtandin 
ſpine of the back. | at a preat diſtance, are now joined to the 
To LOVTER, V. N. [/teran, Belg. ] to | {treets by continued buildings; and more 
linger ; to make uſe of idle and lazy delays. making hafte to meet in like manner. But 
LOYTERER, S. one who paſtes his time an act of parliament, obtained by the city of 
in idleneſs ; one who is fluggifh and dilatory. | London, in 1760, for widening its paſſages, 
To LOLL, V. N. to lean in any idle or pulling down its crowded gates, and laying it 
lazy manner againſt any thing. To hang more open in many places, will probably put 
out, applied to the tongue of a beaſt, ja ftop to the rapid progreſs of buildings in the 
ION DON, S. a city and county of itſelf, extreme parts of the town; ſince the city will 
in. Middleſex; the ſee of a bithop, and the be then as healthy to live in as any of the out 
capital of Great Britain, and of all the Britiſh | {&irts, and equally commodious; and be not 
dominions. It is the royal reſidence, and is |ſoliable to fuch dreadful conflagrations as have 
ſituated moſtly on the N. bank of the river happened within theſe few years from too 
Thames; part ef it, namely, the borough of much crowding. The number of inhabitants 
Southwark, a dependency of the city of Lon- have been variouſly gueſſed at: Maitland; 


communicate with each other by means of à | liam Petty, at his laſt computation, ſuppoſed 


which was 33 years in building, and finiſhed takes in a greater compaſs ſme than Maitland, 
in 12cq; and about a mile farther up the river And in the large curcuit abovementioned, 
is another bridge latcly built, ſuppoſed to be | ſuys the author of the Tour, it may be rea- 
one of the fineſt in the world, and called | ſonably concluded there are about 1,500,000 


bailt between the two, named Black Friars tions, partieularly with regard to bepgars, 
elegant in Europe. Within the city walls, a lord mayor, twenty-five aldermen, two 


a narrew compaſs: but if, in the general ac- their ju iſdiction being confined to the city 
ceptation of London, we take in all that vaſt|and its liberties, as al ſo to Southwark. They 
are conſervators of the river Thames, from 
the E. to Tothill-fields in the W. from South- | Stanes-bridge in Surry and Middleſex to tlic 
wark S. to Iſlington N. and from Peterbo- river Medway in Kent; and ſomę ſay up to 


to Cavendiſh- ſquare, and even to Marybore, out- parts is by juſtices and the ſherifis of 


mil:s in circuit, and the number of its inha- far as London- bridge, though the very largeſt 


ings at the pleaſure of every undertaker, for] bridge, and a great diſtance up the Thamc5 
conventency of trade, or otherwiſe : whereas | carrying goods of all kind to and from tie | 
metropolis. London is xeckoned to have 


of Wellminſter and borough of Southwark, | The ſtrength of this city, having no bet | 
is nearly oblong, being about five miles in | fortifications, unleſs we reckon the Tower 0 


line from Hyde-park eorner to the end of| of its inhabitants, who are commonly com- 
Limehouſe 3 and upwards of ſix, if the|puted to be one ſeventh of all the people i 
ſtrects be followed, or from Limehouſe to the] England, and one eighth of the whole in 
end of Tothill-ſtreet in Weſtminſter, ſeven | Great Britain, The town is well ſupplieh 
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468 
from Ware in Hertfordſhire, and the 
Hampſtead, London annuallycon- 


00,c00 ſheep and lambs, and 
of battle, beſides a vaſt number 


brought 
ſprings at 
0 above 7 


of hog 
In the 
coaches, 


ſtreets ply daily about 800 hackney- 
beſides a 22 L ee of 8 
is. The penny poſt, for carrying of let- 
e ſmall bene! ee bills of 
mortality, or ten miles round London every 
way, is a great conveniency. Here is a royal 
ſocicty, tounded by King Charles II. who 
hold their meetings under a preſident at their 
houſe in Crain-court, Fleet-ſtreet, where is 
an obſervatory library, and muſæum: and in 
1751 a ſociety of antiquaries obtained a char- 
ter. The public places for amuſement in this 
city are numerous; as in ſummer, Ranelagh, 
Vauxhall, aud Marybone gardens ; alſo St. 
;mes's and Hyde parks, with a great variety 
of others of lefs note: and in winter are plays, 
- operas, balls, concerts, @&c. London conſiſts 


of ſeventy-two companies, each of which has 


a maſter and wardens, or aſliſtants, annually 
| choſen. The tity is divided into twenty-ſix 


wards, and over each preſides an alderman, 


who bas his deputy; and out of the court of 
aldermen is annually choſen a lord mayor, 
who reſides, during his mayoralty, in an ele- 
gant and ſpacious (truCture, finiſhed in 1751, 
and called the Manſion-houſe: but its not 
having yet a ſu ſficient opening round it, great 
part of its beauty is loſt to the eye. London 
{ends four members to parliament; and lies 
about 320 miles S. of Edinburgh, 202 N. W. 
of Paris, 186 W. of Amſterdam, 520 S. W. 
of Copenhagen, 613 N. W. of Vienne, 264 
8. E. of Dublin, 865 N. E. of Madrid, 841 
N. W. of Rome, and 1389 N. W. of Con- 
ſtantinople, lat, 51 deg. 32 min. N. and un- 
der the firſt meridian of our Engliſh maps. 

LONE, Adj. [contrafted from alone] ſo- 
litary, or without inhabitants; by one's ſelf, 
or without comp=ny. | | 


LONELINESS, S. [from Jorely] want of 


inhabitants or buildings; want of company. 
LONELY, Adj. without any inhabitants 
or buildings ; ſolitary. EP 
LO'NENESS, S. ſolitude ; a place unfre- 
quented, and void of buildings, 
LONE SOME, Adj. unfrequented 5 void 
of 5 inhabitants, or buildings; diſ- 
mal. e | | 
| LONG, Adv. Eng, Sax. and Fr, longus, 
Lat.] with ſome continuance, applied to time; 
Cilitary, * Death will not be long a coming.“ 
Lech . XIV. 12. Of great extent in len 
reaching to a great diſtance, 4 
LUNG, Adj. to a great length or ſpace. 
For ſome time, or a great while, applied to 
ume. In the comparative, longer, it implies 
Lan, 22 4 more time; and in the 
„ erlaltve, longeſt, the greateſt ſpace or moſt 
ume.“ Thoſe who 8 the Polk had iſſue.“ 
2 After net, it implies ſoon. Net 
e alter there aroſe,” Adi xxvi. 14. 


, pigs, poultry of all kinds. Sc. Sc. 


LOO 
Followed by ago, at ſome 
diſtant. © Spread long ago.“ 
or throughout when followed by a ſubſtantiye. 
& Singeth all night lang.” Shak. 
LONG, S. {from gelang, Sax.] by the 


gth ;|* LO/OBY, S. LIlobe, Brit.] a clumſy clown. 


] the part of a ſhip 


fault; by the failure. All this coyl is Jon 
of you.“ Shak, This word, though muc 
diſuſed, is purely English. | 

To LONG, V. N. gelangen, Teut.] to 
deſire earneſtly, to wiſh for with a continued 
and ardent deſire. 5 


LON GANLMIT I, S. [hnganimite, Fr. 
longanimitas, Lat.] a diſpoſition of the mind 
which conſiſts in bearing offences with pa- 
tience. | | | | 

LO'NG-BOAT, S. the largeſt boat be- 
longing to a ſhip. e 

9 8 GEVIT V, S. ( ngæ vus, Lat. I length 
of lite. IP, | 

LONGIMA' NOUS, Adj. [ Iorgumain, Fr, 


hands, or a long reach. 
LONGI'METRY, S. 

the art of meaſuring lengths. 
LONGINGLY, Adv. with 

wiſhes and ardent deſires. 
LO'N GISH, Adj. ſomewhat long. 
LO'NGITUDE, S. [Fr. from [npitude, 


of a place from ſome of the 
In Navigation, the diſtance ofa ſhip or place, 
either eaſt or weſt from each other. 
finding the longitude at ſea, has perplexed the 


the in vention. | 


by the length ; lengthwiſe, | 
LO'NGSOME, Adj. tediouſneſs. 
ſome on account of 
eme.” 
LO'NG-SUFFERIN 
offences; clemency, _ | | 
LONG WAYS, or LONG WISE, Adv. 
in the direction of the length; lengthwiſe. 
LO'NG WIN 


are ſo great, that a perſon loo'es} a game of 


| cards, wherein the knave of clubs is recxoned 


the higheſt, and ſecures ſucceſs to the per- 
ſon who has it. Va...» | 


LO'OBILY, Adv. 
ward; clamſy; clowniſh. 


ö 


LOOF, S. [ufan, Sax. 
aloft, which lies before the cheſs trees. 


J : 
To LOOK, V. N. [kcan, Sax. luggen, 
Belg.] to direct the eye towards any object; 


ance. Looks very ſullen.** Burnet. 
( look after, to attend to; to take care of. 
1 | | gs | Look 


To 


period of time far 
Tillotſ. All along, 


longimanus, Lat.] long handed; having long 
[longenitrie, Fr. 


inceſſant 


Lat.] in its primary ſignification, length. In 

| Aſtronomy, the diſtance of a ſtar from th 

firſt point Aries. In D the diſtance 
rſt meridians. 


The 


mathematicians of all ages, and the parlia- 
ment has promiſed a conſiderable reward for 


LO'NGITUDINAL, Adj. Fr.] meaſured 


Wesri- 
its length, applied to 


G, S. patienee under 


DED, Adj. longbreatbhed; 
tedious. . | | | 


| LOO, S. [hoſen, Belg, becauſe the odds 
[from leoby] auk- 


To LOOF, v. A. to bring the ſhip cloſe 


to ſcem or carry an air, mien, or appear- 


To 
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LOO 

Jock for, to expect. To Lek into, to examine; 
to ſift ; to inſpect cloſely or obſerve nar- 
 rowly. Uſed with o, to reſpect, regard, 
eſteem, conſider, view, or thin. I looked 
«© 0x Virgil as a ſuccinQ, majeſtic writer.“ 
Dryden. To lock out, to ſearch or ſeek; to be 
on the watch. Bound to /cok our ſharp.”' Coll. 
LOOK, Inter;. | properly the rn 0 nt 
of the verb, and ſometimes expreſſed by, 
dock ye] behold ; ſee look, obſerve, 

'  LOOKR,S. air of the face, or caſt of the 
countenance; the act of looking or ſeeing ; 
the act of directing the eye towards, 


LOOK'ER, S. a ſpectator; a beholder. | 


 Looker on, an idle or unconcerned ſpectator. 
LO'OKING-GLASS, S. a glaſs which 
repreſents the form of a perſon by reflection. 
LOOM, S. a frame in which manufactures 
are woven, © . 

To LOOM, V. N. ¶ Loman, Sax. ] at ſea, to 
. N . 
.LOON, S. a ſorry fellow; a ſcoundrel. 
LOOP, S. [/zper, Belg.] a thread or 
twiſt, Sc. doubled in fuch a manner, that 
a ſtring or lace may be drawn through it. 

LO OPED, Adj. full of holes reſembling 
loops. * Your Jy9ped and window'd ragged- 
„ neſs.** Shak, © | | ER 
__ LO'OPHOLE, S. an aperture in a loop; 
a hole to give paſſage, Figuratively any ſhift 
or evaſion, „ pos LM 
__ LO'OPHOLED, Adj. full of holes, open- 

ings, or void ſpaces. © This uncaſy bo- 

& Held jail.” Hudibz. „„ 
To LOOSE, V. A. Leſan, Sax.] to un- 
bind or untie any thing faſtened; to relax, 
applied to the joints. To free from any obli- 
gation; to let go. | 


© LOOSE, Adj. unbound ; untied ; not re- 
ſtrained, tight, or confined. © A /ofe robe.“ 


LOR 

firmneſs or fixedneſs. A diſpoſitio 
. 10n 2 

or a conduct not reſtrained. by any ry 
of law, charity, morality, or religion, : * 
wan" In Phyſic, a habit of fog | 
wherein a a is odli | 
rent a perſon is odliped to £0 often ty 
LO OVER, S. an opening for 
to go 25 at the roof of an houſe, 
10 LOP, V. A. to cut off the bra ch 
of trees. Figuratively, to cut off an 
any thing. : 1 N 
LOP, S. that which is cut from trees. 
flea, from loppa, Sweed, or /oup, Scot. ga 


trees. | 

LOQUA'CIOUS, Adj. [lguax, kn 
Lat.] full of talk; talkin g 4 Gel ; way 
ing, or vocal ; blabbing. Ct 
_ LOQUACITY, the quality of talking 
to exceſs, 6 | 
| LORD, S. {from Haford, Sax. a giver of 
bread, alluding to the hoſpitality ot * > 


ford, and thence contracted into lord, from 
tif, Sax. a loaf of bread, and ferd, Sax, to 
ſupply] a perſon inveſted with lovereign 
power over others: maſter. © But now { 
« was lord of this fair manſion.” Shah, A 
| tyrant, or one who exerts his power to the 
| diſtreſs of thoſe that are ſubject to him; x 


4 


either by birth or creation, and inveſted with 


plied to all ſons of a duke or marquis, the 
{eldeſt ſon of an earl, perſons in honourable 


quently can claim homage of his tenants, 
In Scripture, it is peculiarly applied to Gd, 


incommunicable name of God. „ Then 


Wanton or not reſtrained by the dictates of“ ſhall the Lord be my God.” Gen. xxviii. 31, 


modeſty. © Logſe epiſtles violate chaſte eyes.“ 

Did. Diffuſe, applied to ſtile. Diſengaged 
from any obligation; uſed with from and 
ſometimes of, © Leeſe of my vow. Addiſ. 


To breek lecſe, to get rid of any reſtraint by 


force. | 
conſtraint; 
Give a loſe to ſorrow.” Addiſ. 


IL O'OSELV, Adv. in a manner that is] uſed with over. 
not faſt or firm, applied to any thing tied. 
Without any union or connection. Exiſt 
„ Jefely and ſeparately.” Norris. Irregularly, 
or not reſtrained by the rules of chaſtity or 


virtue. Living looſely.” Cambd. 


To LO'OSEN, V. N. to undo any thing 
that is tied; to be made lefs compact or co- 
| Herent, © By leaoſening the earth.“ Bac. To 
ſeparate or divide; td free from reſtraint, or 
let at liberty. © It Jooſens his hands.” Dryd. 


To remove any obſtruel jon in going to ſtool 
to cure of coſtiveneſs. 


LOOSENE ss, S. the late of the things 
Which are moycable, and deprived of their 


i 


LOOSE, S. liberty ; freedom from any iii 
indulgence, uſed with give 


| Chriſt, who is coequal with the Father as 
touching his godhead, ** How then did Da- 


45. Jobn xx. 28. In this ſenſe likewiſe, the 
word is applied to the Holy Ghoſt, 2 Thy. 


10 LORD, V. N. to exerciſe unbounded 
authority or power. To behave like a tyrant, 
LORDING, S. a lord; uſed in con- 
tempt. To lordings proud I tune my lays.” 
LO'RDLING, S. [from lord, and ling, 
a diminutive determination] a little deminu- 


ſprung;” Swift, 8 
LO'RDLINESS, S. dignity; high ftation. 

Figuratively, pride or haughtinels. 

good ſenſe, Proud, haughty, imperious, Iſs 
folent, in a bad ſenſe. | 


| niory ; domain; a title of honour given 01 


| 3 | baron; 


LOPPEK, one that cuts branches from 


cient noblcs: it was afterwards written la- 


the dignity of a baron: by courteſy, it is ap- 


the ſmoke 


title of honour given to thoſe that are noble 


offices, and to one that has a ſee, and conſe- 
and ſeems to be a tranſlation of Jehovah, the 
In the New Teſtament it is likewiſe given to | 


vid call him Lord.” Matt. xxii. 43, and | 


tive, or contemptible lord. From lordlings | 


LO'RDLY, Adj. becoming a lord, in: 


LO'RDSHIP, S. dominion ; power; ſeg | 


 prono! 
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medicine 


uſed to v 

LOT. 
of public 
thority, i 
conſiſtin q 
which ar 


| Oppoſite v 


ſons, one 
bers, and 
prizes. 
LOUD 
boiy ; ſtr 
force ; Cla 
ILO 


omplimental addreſs to a judge, with a great exaltation of voice; in a cla- 
morous-or turbulent manner. 
LOU'DNESS, S. that quality of ſound 


ron; à C . 
= ſome other perſons in — 


LORE, S. [/are, Sax, from /#ran, Sax.] 
leſſon ; doctrine, or inſtruction. The which makes it to be heard at a great diſ- 
: a 


heard not her lore. Par. Loſt, tance, and to ſtrike the drum of the ear with 
5 = "ORICATE. V. A. [frica, Lat.] great force. | | 


lte over. Nature hath /oricarcd orf To LOVE, V. 
4 | (tered over.“ Ray. | Belg. ] to regard with great geſire and affec- 

LokIOr, S. a kind of bird. tion; to be pleaſed with; to be fond oF, 

To LOSE, V. N. [preter and paſſive /oft.| LOVE, S. [leof, Sax. liewve, Teut.] the 
This word is diſtinguiſhed by its pronunci- ardent deſire of an object which ſeems ami- 
ation from Joſe, though both of them are|able; that paſſion which is excited at the 
ſounded as if ſpelt with a double oo; it is de- ſight of any object that appears amiable and 
rived from /eoſon, Sax. ] to ſuffer the want of|defireable : it is divided into two ſpecies, wiz. 


A, [/ufan, Sax. lieven, 


E any thing a perſon was poſſeſſed of before; to | the love of friendſhip, and of deſire, the one 


Nav or have any thing gone, ſo as it can- 
= nl Maſter 3 Uſed with the reciprocal 
-onouns himſelf, Ce. to bewilder; to be em- 
baralſed in an inextricable man ner. Where- 
« in the mind loſes itſel/.”” Locke. Lo poſſeſs 
no longer, oppoſed to retain. They 4% black colour, uſed for borders on garments 
« their trade of the woollen manufactory.“ | during a perſon's wearing mourning, 
Grauat, To miſs; to be unable to recover.  LOVE-KNOT, S. a figure made of man 
« Many more are 4% than Killed.“ Clarend. | 
Neuterly, to be beaten at any game or conteſt, inextricable ardour of a perſon's affection. 
eppoſed CT CE Cie LO'VELINESS, S. qualities of mind or 
LO'SEABLE, Adj. ſubject to be irreco- body which excite love. 1 
verably taken away. ILO VELI, Adv. in fu 
LCISER, S. one that is deprived of any] excite love. 
thing he was in poſſeſſion of, by accident, LO'VELY, A 
fraud, gaming, or miſlaying; one that ſells 
for Jels than he buys. s 
LOSS, a diminution of a perſon's wealth | Tl | 
or poſſeſſions by fraud, by accident, by miſ-] LO'VESICK, Adj. languiſhing with love, 
laying ſo as not to be able to find again, and LO'VESOME, Adj. levely ; fo as to ex- 
by (:ling for leſs than prime coſt ; any detri-| cite love. ** Or beautiful or Ie can ap- 
ment ſultained; throwing away. _ © par.” Dl... IRE. 
LOST, Part. and Adj, {from /oſe] not to LO/VE-SUIT, S. courtſhip ; 
be found; not to be perceived. Half in va- dre 
« pours . Dye. | in orderto gain her affection, & His locie ſuit 
LOT, S. 1 blaut, Goth. Hot, blythe, Sax. ]]“ hath been to me—as fearful as a ſiege.“ 
a die or any thing uſed in determining | © Shak. J%%%%ͤ;ͤ˙ 8 
chance; a condition or chance, determined LOV GH, S. [/:ch, Iriſh, , 
by lot ; condition, cireumſtance, or ſtate, aſ- 
honed by Providence; a portion or parcel of 
goods ; the proportion of taxes aſſeſſed a per- way into the land. See Loch. 


ſon by the proper officers. ©* To pay ſcot and | LOVING, Part. kind; affectionate ; ex- 
41 J.“ 1 . 1 


LO TH, Adj. unwilling; diſlikinng. words.“ Eb. xv. 8. Es 

LO'TION, S. [Fr. from lotio, Lat.] a4 LOV'ING-KINDNESS, S. tenderneſs ; 
medicine compounded of aqueous liquids, and] favour. 0 5 
uſed to wath any part with, * el 


LOTTERY, S. [Fr. from hot] a kind 


betwixt friends, the other between lovers. 
When applied to the affection we ſhould have 


exerted in one deſire. Figuratively, a lover; 


ch a manner as to 
dj. fitted to excite love, 


tion for one of another ſex 


| 3 a friend; one 
who likes any thing. | | 0 


or the ad- 


lake; a large inland ſtanding water; a long 


| | ſhews great love, kindneſs, and affection. _ 
of public game at hazard, ſet on foot by au- | LOUIS D'OR, S. [Fr. pronounced /::- 
thority, in order to raiſe money for the ſtate, e dore] a golden coin in France, valued at 
conſilting of a number of blanks and prizes, | ſeventeen (hillings, 5 | 
which are determined by tickets put in two | To LOUNGE, V. A. [underen, Belg. alouger 
oppolite wheels, and drawn by different per- le tems, Fr.] to loiter, or go about without en- 
ſons, one of which contains all the num- gaging in any employ; to live in an idle and 
rs, and the other all the blanks and lazy manner. e | 
prizes, e | LOUNGER,S. an idler. | | 
LOUD, Adj. [ blud, Sax. luyde; Belg.]] LOUSE, S. [ plural liee; ls, plural, lys, 
koiſy ; ſtriking the drum of the ear with great If]. Jus, Sax.] a ſmall inſect which breeds on 
ce z clamorous ; turbulent, the bodies of men or animals, and are of dif- 
LOUDLY, Ady. with a great noiſe 3 ferent ſpecies : the head louſe is generally 


flug- 


— 


towards our Creator, it is the whole man 


an object of love; a kind of thin filk, of a 


twiftings and cireumvolutions, to denote the 


LO VER, S. one who has an ardent affec- 


dreſſes of a perſon to one whom he loves, 


Sax. „ 


bay or part of the ſea that runs up a great 


preſſing kindneſs and affection. “ Loving 


| LOVINGLY, Adv. in a manner that 


5 nnn · 
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thee 


able. In Medicine, to make uſe of abſti- 


LOW 


Auggiſh, that of the body more tranſparent, | 
and more nimble. This name is likewiſe ap- 
you to animals that reſemble the former ; 
nce we make uſe of the words, beokslice, 
evwood-lice, Fc. | 
To LOUSE, V. A. [this word is diftin- 
iſhed from the ſubſtantive by pronouncing 
Ghats like x] to hunt for lice ; to cleanſe from 
lice, | 
LOU'SILY, Adv, in a paultry, mean, baſe, 
and ſcurvy manner. | 
 LOU'SINESS, S. the quality of 
in lice. | | : 
* LOUSY, Adj. ſwarming, or over-run with | 
ice, Figuratively, mean; low-born, or bred ; 


abounding 


r. | 

r CLOUT, S. [lutum, Lat. laud, Dalm.] a 
mean, aukward, ſtupid, and cluwniſh fellow. 
To LOUT, V. N. [ blatan, Sax,] to bend 
the body by way of obeiſſance; to make a 
bow; to ſtoop. Louting low. Ben 
V 
LOT ISH, Adv. clowniſh; 
« The loutiſh clown. Sidney. hl 
LOU'/TISHLY, Adv. after the manner 
of a clown, or an aukward, ill-bred per- 

ſon. eo 5 
LOW, Adj. [/agur, Iſl.] appiled to ſitua- 
tion, implies compariſon, and being nearer 
to the earth than ſomething elſe: in this 
ſenſe it is oppoſed to high. Applied to ſta- 
ture, meaſuring little, and oppoſed to tall. 
Applied to ſtation or condition, mean, or not 
above the vulgar, Applicd to price, not fold 
or purchaſed for much money; cheap. Ap- 
plied to time, late. Applied to the mind, 
| depreſſed or deſected. Applied to. ſound 
ſcarce audible. Applied to tile or ſentiment, 
mean, groveling, vulgar, baſe, or diſhonour- 


auk ward. 


nence, © To keep the body Je.“ Low in the 
4vorld, implies reduced, or in poor circum- 


LOS 


loꝛbermoſi] below all others 


Smet. 5 
LOW, Adv. not high, applied to ſitua- 
tion. Cheap or of low price, applied to va- 
lue. Mean or baſe, applied to rank, cir- 
cumſtance, thoughts, or expreſſions. Applied 
to the voice, in | 
med. „ | 
To LOW, V. N. [hliawan, Sax. loeyen, 
Belg. ] to bellow, or make a noiſe, applied to 
that made by oxen, bulls, or cows, _ 
LOWE, from the Sax. b/cawv, or lai, 
Goth. ſignifies a hill, heap, tomb, or barrow, 
and is uſed in the names of places, 
To LOWER, V. A. [pronounced /o-er, 


the comparative of o] to bring lower; 


to ſtrike a flag by way of ſubmiſſion; to 
leſſen the value or price of a thing; to 
make weaker, by the addition of ſome weaker 
liquor. Figuratively, to depreſs or leſſen a 
perſon's pride. Neuterly, to ſink ; to fall; to 
grow leſs. | p " 
" LO'WERMOST, Adj. [the ſuperlative of 
kw, which is thus compared loro, lower, 


ſuch a manner as ſcarce to| 


( 


(67 | 
ſtances, or rank. in Place, eircum. Jn 
LO'WLAND, S. a vale, or pl.; N. 
poſed to an eminence, A country "whe, ſj te 
when compared to the neigbouring hill low, = 
LO'WLY, Ade, in an humble m.. . 
meanly or without dignit Banner; ay 
LO'WLINESS 8. a dil oſiti * 
wherein a perſon thinks kiumbly of 80 mind "= 
ypc want of dignity, imſelk; | 
_ LO'WLY, Adj. humble; think; 
ly of one's ſelf ; of low rank ; King mode * 
„„ aiped dips TS 
LO'WLY, Adv. in an humble or meek dy 
manner; without any appearance of grand: 1 
or dignity. 8 cur, L 
* WN, S. [/ocr, Belg. J a raſcal or ſcbun. 25, 
. IA | L 
 LOWNESS, S. the quality of bein L. 
the ground, applied to ut Fac of "ra or ſo 
meaſure, applied to ſtature, Meanneſ, 25. off u 
pled to condition; want of rank or dionity 5 = 0 
Want of loftineſs or ſublimity, applied 0 Lat. 
thoughts or ſtile. Dejection or depreſſion, ay. 10 
„ TY cate, 
TO LOWR, V. N. the ov is pronounce LL 
as a dipthong, like SAY in 250 to dee neſs © 
dark, gloomy, or ſtormy. To de clouded over a 
applied to the ſky. To frown or look ful. | « Jab. 
len; to appear angry, applied to the coun- flipper 
tenance. F e ol «fort; 
LOWR, S. [the «wv is pronounced as 1 nels, 
dipthong, like that in c] cloudineſs or b effec: 
gloomineſs, applied to the ſky. An appest- LU 
ance of anger, applied to the countenance, pery; 
LOW'RINGLY, Adv. with cloudineſs, or 64 well 
gloomineſs, applied to the ſky. With an ap. LO 
pearance or air of anger applied to the coun- Lat. a 
tenan Ge. "> | 3 ſmoth 
LOW- SPIRIT ED, AJj. dejected; depreſ- LUB 
ſed ; without vigour or vivacity, {_ a) tl 
To LOWT, V. A. to look fourly, ſurlily Pery as 
rn 17 LUC 
' LOXODROMIC, S. [ oxodromus, Lat, ſhining 
from Aefog, and dauer, Gr.] the art of orb.“ 
oblique failing by the rhomb, which always LU'C 
makes an equal angle with every meridian, Lat.) ſh 
LOY'AL, Adj. Fr.] obedient or true to | * like a 
the duty owing to à prince. Figuratively, parent, 
faithful in love, or true to a lover, Without 
LOY'ALISTS, S. one who profeſſes an it} to thoſe 1 
| violable adherenee to a king: a term given to mes me 
thoſe who adhered to king Charles J. in te Loc“ 
erent ebenes. | bringing 
* LOYALLY, Adv, with inviolable ad- LUCY 
herence and fidelity to a king. I ll. T7 
LOYALTY, S. I liaulte, Fr.] firm and Unued, 
inviolable adherence to a prince. Figurative LUCK, 
ly, fidelity or immoveable attachment to 4} _ s. 
lover. , ow IM | ; fort 
| LO'ZENGE, S. [lſenge, Fri] : fr ft pe 
conſiſting of four equal or parallel ſides, tuo . 
of whoſe angles are acute, and the other tit LUCK: 
obtuſe, the diſtance between the two obtull 25 1 
pre being equal to the length of one 110 WCKI 


U e 


UF. 


n Heraldry, a rhomb, or figure of four out to a perſon's advantage, though unde- 
4 ſides, but unequal angles, reſembling a | ſigned or unforeſeen by himſelf; caſual ap- 
equal Hades 5 


diamond on cards 
tlewomen and wl 


Medicine, 4 4 . er 
leces, ſomething cut in the form of a lozenge 


: im this all unmarried gen- pincls. 
dows bear their arms. In 
remedy made up into ſmall flat | happy, 3 

LUCKY, Adj. [ geluckig, Belg. ] fortunate 


LU'CKLESS, Adj, unfortunate, or un- 


5 


to be held and chewed in the mouth till diſ- | without any deſign, or contrary to expecta- 
0 | | 


. ; 
_ an abbreviature for lordſhip. 


LU'LBARD, So [ trom {rbter] a lazy 
flurdy fellow. « Their curmudgeon /zbbards,” 


%% BER, 8. [from lubbed; Dan.] a ſtur- 


J. Jrone : an idle, fat, or bulky perſon. 
OO BDERLY, Adj lazy and bulky. 


 LUBBERLY, Adv. in an aukward, la- 


iy, and clumſy manner. 
IL, S. a game of cards. Sce Loo. 


LUBRIC, Adj. [/ubricus, Lat. | ſlippery ; |. 


tion. | 
LUCRATIVE, Adj. [ucratif, Fr.] gain- 

fal; profitable; bringing money, 

. EUCRE, S. [lucrum, Lat.] gain; profit; 

increaſe of money. | . 

LUCRUVFEROUS, Adj. [from /ucrum, and 


—_— 


lucriferuus.” Boyle. Pa 
LNC&VFIC, Adj. producing pain. 

j LUCROU'S, Adj. {Zucroſus, Lat.] procu- 
ring gain or profit. 3 


or ſo ſmooth of ſurface that things would {lip ſtruggling. 


off wich the leaſt floping. 


To LUBRI/CATE, V. A. [from lubricus, 


| Lal make ſmooth or ſlippery. 
T 


5 LUBRICITY, S, [lubricite, Fr.] flipperi- 


rowful. ns : | 
To LU'CUBRATE, V. N. [lucubratus, 


LUBRICITATE, V. A. See Lubri-| from lucrubor, Lat.] to watch, or ſtudy by | 


night. | | 


' neſs or ſmoothneſs of ſurface z aptneſs to glide| ſtudy by candle-light ; any thing compoſed 


over any part, or to facilitate motion, the] by night. © Thy lucubrations have been pe- 


A ſubricity of che oil. Ray. Uncertainty ; 


ruſed.'” Spect. No. 78. 


lipperineſs; inſtability. The 2 off LUCUBRA'TORY, Adj.flucubratus, Lat.] 


4 fortune.“ L'Eftrang. Wantonnels ; lewd- 
_ neſs, As if wantonneſs and /ubricicy were 
« eſſential.” Dryd, _ 5 

LU BRICO OS, Adj. [/z4zicvs, Lat.] flip- 
pery; ſmooth. © Voluble, and /ubricas as 
« we'll as fine Foodeve: Eo 
_ LUBRIFACTION, S. [from labricus, 
Lat, and facto, Lat.] the act of makirg 
TS oo 
__ LUBRIFICATION, S. [/ubricus, and fo, 
Lat.] the act of rendering ſmooth, or to ſlip- 
pery as to render motion eaſy, 


LUCENT, Part. | /ucens, Lat.) bright; | 


ſhining 3 darting rays. The ſun's /ucert 
orb. Milt. be | 


LU'CID, Adj. [/ucide, Fr. from Jucidus, 
Lat.] ſhining ; bright; glittering. © Lucid, 


compoſed by night or candle- light. Write 
any epiſtle /ucubratory to your friends.“ Pope. 
i LU'CULENT, Adj. [Ilculentus, Lat.] cer- 
&© teſtimonies.” Hook. | 
LU'DICROUS, Adj. | /udicr us, Lat.] bur- 
leſque; exciting laughter by its oddity or 
comicalneſs. | | 


manner; in a manner that raiſes laughter by 
its extravagance or oddity. TR: 


or laughter. GEE 
LUVES, S. a peſtilence or plague. 


the clap, 


like a glow-worm.”” Nezor. Opt. Tranſ-} To LUFF, V. A. [huvoyer, Fr.] at ſea, 


parent. Tucid ſtreams.” Par. Loſi. 


Without any diſorder of the mind, applied 


6 «.\ Fe . 
to thoſe intervals of ſenſe, which are ſome- 
times met with in mad perſons, 


to keep cloſe to the wind. Sce Loof. 


LUCPFEROUS, A1}. [ Jucifer, Lat. ] | ** They lug out and cut,” Dryd. ; 


bringing light either to the eye, or mind, 
LocTFIC, Ad, making or producing 
lohe, „Though their {zcific motion be con- 
6 tinued.“ Gres. 1 5 | 

LUCK, 8. [ geluck, Belg. ] any thing 
which happens unexpectedly in a perſon's fa- 
Your; fortune either good or bad; any event 
0 happens without being deſigned or fore- 
en. . 55 
\FVUCKILY, Adv. in a fortunate man- 


LWCKINES?, 8. tho quality of turning 


— - — * * ” * - 
— — — — —— „„ ——v—ͤ—ͤ—ͤ—— 1 ͤ ö - <-o roots ee - 


LUG, S. a kind of ſmall fiſh; a land 
meaſure, containing a pole or perch. | 


| cumbrous or unwieldy to carry. 
warm. Applied to the aſſections, indifferent; 
not ardent, or zealous. _ 


| applied to the aff-Qions. 
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Fro, Lat.] profitable; producing gain.“ Nor 


Lc rA TION, 8. wreſtling ; ſtriving 1 
LU'CTUOUS, Adj. Lzdaeſn, Lat.] ſor- 


LUCUBRA'TION, 8. [lucubratis, Lat.} : 


tain; plain; evident. The molt Iuculene 


LUDICROUSLY, Adr. in a burleſque 


LU'DICROUSNES3, S. the quality of | 
being ridiculous; the quality of exciting mirth 


_ LUKES VENERA, S. the toul diſcaſe 5 
To LUG, v. A. [gdupgian, Sax. ] to hale 


or drag; to pull with gieat violence, To lug 
out, or draw a ſword in burleſque language, 


| LUGGAGE, S. [from Ag] any thing 


LUKEWARM, Adj. moderately or mildly. 


LU'KEWARMLY, Adv. with moderate 
| warmth, applied to things, With inditterence, 
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LU'KEWARMNESS, S. the quality of 
being moderately warm, applied to things, 
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LUN 


Applied to the affections, indifference, or times of ſound memory, and a 


want of ardour, 

To LULL, V. A. [lula, Dan. /ullen, Belg. } 
to bring on ſleep by ſinging of ſome agree- | 
able ſound ; to compoſe, quiet, or pacify. _ 

LULLABY, S. [ Johnſon obſerves that 
nurſes call going to ſleep by by, and conſe- | 
quently, lallaly implies to Ju/l ta ſleep} a ſong 
made uſe of by nurſes to make children ſleep. 

LUMBA'GO, S. in Medicine, a name 

iven to pains about the loins, and the ſmall 
of the back, generally preceding the fits of 
a fever or an ague. CER RE 6 

LUMBER, S. [ma, geloma, Sax.] any 
thing uſeleſs and camberfome. —_ 
IO LU'MBEKR, V. A. to heap together 
ina confuſed manner like uſeleſs goods. 
 LUMINARY, S. {| luminaire, Fr. lumi- 

nare, Lat.] any body which gives light; any 
thing which makes a diſcovery or gives in- 
tellivence ; a perſon that makes diſcoveries 
and communicates them. The two great 
. © [/,ninaries of this iſland.** Bentley. | 

_ LUMINA'TION, S. the act ot emitting 
light. „ 9 7 


| ing; giving light; darting rays ; enlightened; 
bright. „„ 3 „ 
LUMP, S. {[/:mpe Belg.] a ſmall ſhape- 


leſs maſs; the whole; all the parts taken to- 


gether; the groſs. ** Several counties are 
de ({tigmatized in the lump.” Swift. 
ILUNMP.- FISH, S. a fiſh ſo named on ac- 
count of its form. : 5 | 
LUMPING,” Adj. large; heavy; great. 
Thou ſhalt have a /umping pennyworth.“ 
 Avrbuth. „„ V 
LU'MPISH, Adj. heavy; ęroſs; bulky, 
applied to things. Dull or 
rſons. k 75 Þ 
- LUMPISHLY, Adv. in a heavy manner, 
applied to things. In a ſtupid manner, applied 
to perſons. 5 | „„ 
LU MPISHNESS, S. ſtupid or inactive; 
heavineſs. 5 . | 
 LU'MPY, Adj. 
compact maſſes. 8 5 
LU NAC, S. {fron luna, Lat. the 
moon] a kind of frenzy uſually moſt violent 
at full moon. Madneſs in general, though 
moſt properly applied to that ſpecies, which 
is ſubject to intervals of found memory or 
judgment. | 5 : 


full of lamps or of ſmall 


LU'NAR, or LU NAR, Adj. {unaire, 
Fr. lunaris, Lat. ] relating to the moon; under 
the dominion of the moon. Lunar periodical 
months, conſiſt each of 27 days 7 hours and a 
few minutes. Lunar ſynodical months, conſiſſ 


ok 29 days 12 hours, and three quarters of an 
hour: and lunar 
nodical months. 


LUNATED, Adj. from luna, Lat.] 1 


ed like a half moon. 


LU NAT IC, Adj. [lunaticus, I Lat.] mad ; 


mentis. 


LUMINOUS, Adj. [lumineux, F.] ſhin- I 
lungs ; reſembling the action of the lungs in 


inactive, applied to | 


years, of 354 days, or 12 ſy-| 


LUR 


ny times 
Without under 
* OM 
ſaid to be non Compas 


mad ; who as long as he is 
ſtanding, is, in law, | 


LUNA'TION, S. lunaiſen, Fr. from 1 


Lat.] the revolutien of the moon: tl | 

. | . 5 18 e. 
riod or ſpace of time between 
another. | 


ONE moon and 


LUNCH, or LU'"NCHEON, S. as much 
ne one's ws Kev hold; a large e * 
read or meat; ulually applied tat | 
between meals. . "I 
1 LUN 52 a luna, Lat. 
ape of a half moon. In Geo 
in E of a creſcent or half ds.” 3820 
LUNETEE, S. [Fr.] in fortification a 
demilune; an inveloped counterguard or cle- 
vation of earth made in the middle or the 
ditch before the curtin, conſiſting of two 
faces forming a re- entering angle, and ſerving, 
2 brayes, to diſpute the paſſage of a 
To LUNGE, V. A, 
cing to make a puſh, 
 LUNGE, in Fencing, a puſh, : 
LU'NGED, Adj. | from lung:] havin 


[allonger, Fr.] in Fen- 


drawing and forcing out air, 
JC 
LUNGS, S. {lugena, Sax. lunge, Dan. 
the lights or that part of the body by wes. 
the act of breathing is performed. It has no 
Mes TDM: 
LUNISOLAR, Adj, [luniſclaire, Fr. from 


* The lunged 


the revolution of the ſun and moon. 
LUNT, S. | lone, Belg. lunte, Teut.] the 
mutch- cord with which guns are fired. 
LURCH, S. [derived by {kinner from 
Pcurche, Fr. a game of draughts] in Gaming, 


party ſhall have gaiged but little or not above 
a certain number. To be Jet in the lurcb, is 
to be deſerted in deſtreis. | 

Te LURCH, V. N. to ſhift; or play 
tricks. Actively, to win a game with great 
advantage. Figuratively, to defeat or diſap- 
point. © Lurch the expectation.“ Scutb. To 
ſteal privately; to filch, or pilter. | 


in wait to ſteal, or to betray, or to entrap ; a 
E EIT! 
LURE, S. ura, Fr. lere, Belg.] any en- 
ticement; any th ing which promiſes advan- 
tage. N 


attract by ſomething which 

hopes or expectations. 55 
LU RID, Adj. [/uridus, Lat.] gloomy, ot 

diſmal. © The /urid grove.“ Thompſon. 


hidden, or cloſe. 


made mad by the influence of the moon. 
_ LUNATIO, $, a perſon that is ſome 


4 . 


＋ꝙ— — 


; prey» 


] any thing in the 


luna, Lat. and ſolaris, Lat.] compounded of 


the act of winning ſo as that the oppoſite. 


LU/RCHER, S. one that watches or lies 


To LURE, V. N. to call back or reclaim 
hawks with a lure, Actively, to entice or | 
flatters a perſon's } 
1 : 


To LURK,,V. A. to lie in walt; to lis | 


LURKER, S. a thief that lies in wait ill 
a proper opportunity offers tor fecuring be 


LURK- | 


LCOS 
and unc 
lar, or 1 

LUS! 
of hade, 
ſtrength, 
* liftibo; 

LUST 
| Manner, 

LUST 

and vigou 

LU'ST 
Lit.] the 

LUST 
brightneſs 
holding a0 
nown, 
Sui 1 
1 «KB, 
. are.“ 

, | 
4 Inn [ 
LUSTH 
lining. C 
LUSTY 
Vporous ; | 
+ LUTAN 

hte, * 
LUTE, $ 

Dan.] in M. 
Gemiltry, 2 

fallen the dit 

id in diſt 

Bi? Ct lutum, 

To LU TE 

Kter with cen 
LUTHER 
e principles 

LUTHER 
LUTHER 
latin Luthe 

19% century, 


\ 


LUT 


LURKING-PLACE, S. a hiding or ſe- 


en bios. Adj. [ſome imagine it a con- 


delicious} nauſeating with ſweet- 
_ os by 4 richneſs or fatneſs, ap- 
lied to animal food. Pleaſing; delightful. 
« The /aſcous propoſal of ſome gain ful pur- 
« chaſe.“ South. 


LUSCIOUSLY, Adv. fo ſweet or rich as 


a OerousNxss, 8. the quality of being 


0 ſweet or fat, as to cloy ſoon. | 
LU'SERN, S. [/upus carvarius, Lat, J a 


WI O'RIOUS, Adj. [luſorious, Lat.] uſed 
m play, * Lnſorious lots.“ Sanderſon, 
LUSORY, Adj. [Juſerious, Lat.] uſed in 


lüsr, 8. [Sax Belg. and Teut.] carnal 
or lewd deſire 3 any irregular or violent de- 


q 


To LUST, V. N. to have an unchaſte 
dire for; to deſire violently. Gn OE 
 LUSTFUL, Adj. lewd; having ſtrong 
and unchaſte-defires 3 having violent, irregu- 
lir, or intemperate deſires. Es 
LUSTIHOOD, S. [from ly and hood ; 
of bade, Sax. ] vigour 3 ſprightlineſs ; bodily 
ſtrength, © His May of youth and bloom of 
« juflibood S bart. i 
LUSTILY, Adv. in a ſtout or vigorous 
manner, 5 | ON ö 
Los TIN ESS. S. ſturdineſs; great ſtrength 
and vigour of body, _ e 
LUSTRAL, Adj. [luffrale, Fr. Iuftralis, 
Lit.] the act of purifying by water. 
LS TRE, S. | Fr. | ſplendour; glittering 


holding a collection of lights; eminence; re- 
nown, * When he might live with re.“ 
Swift, The ſpace of five years, { from /uftrum, 
Lit.] * Both of us have cloſed the tenth 
« yfire,” Bolingb. F 
LUSTING, S. [pronounced luteſtring 
altining gloſſy ſilk, invented by the French. 
LUOTROUS, Adj. [from lire] bright; 
ia - Obſolete. e. 
LUSTY, Adj. DI ig, luſtigb, Belg.] ſtout; 
nporous 3 healthy, ſtrong in body. 
pr ANIS, Adj. one who plays ou the 
ute, Es Low TITER 
LUTE, S. [luth, Iut, Fr. ljuto, Ital. lurre, 
Dan.] in Muſic, a ſtringed inſtrument. In 
Giemiltry, any compoſition made uſe of to 
lilten the different parts of ſtills or alembics 


ved in diſtillation or ſublimation, from lat, 


| Ir. orlurum, Lat. | | 
I ToLUTE, V. A. to cloſe or faſten to- 
1 ker with cement or lute. „ 
1 LUTHERAN, S. a perſon who profeſſes 
e principles and doctrine of Martin Luther. 
LUTHERAN, Adj. belonging to Luther. 


brightneſs ; a ſconce made of cut glaſs for 


q 


ſacraments to two, . Baptiſm and the 
ſacrament, and exploding the adoration of 


works, indulgences, the worſhip of images, 
the faſtings of the Romiſh church, monaſti- 
cal vows, and the celibacy of the clergy : 


abſolute predeſtination. oy 
| LUTULENT, Adj. [lutulentus, Lat.] 
muddy. | 


Fr. luxatus, from Juxor, Lat.] to put out of 
joint. bay, | 


of joint, the ſlipping of the head of a bone 
out of its proper place into another, where- 


joint. 


** of coſtly. pride. Prior. | 


plenty. Over. growth, or exceſs in growing, 
applicd to vegetables, | „ 
_ LUXURIANT, Adj. [Ixurians, Lat.] 
ſuperfluouſly plenteous; growing to exceſs. 
To LUXURIATE, V. N. {luxuriztus, 
from luxurior, Lat.] to grow or {hoot to ex- 
ceſs. „„ e 
| LUXVRIOVS, Adj. fluxurieux, Fr. Iuxu- 


quors; adminiſtering to luxury 4 luſt ful. 


Luxuriant; growing or ſhooting to exccts, 
LUXURIOUSLY, Adv. voluptuoufly. 
LU'XURY, S. i {uxure, Fr. Iuxuria Lat.] 


riot, and ſuperfluities; luſt or lewdneſs ; 


neſs. Elegance or deliciouſneſs, applicd to 


ings, Cc. 


manner. As beaſtly, or of che nature of a 
beaſt. Peeidic, Sax. boldly, or in a bold man- 


Lx, S. and V. Sce Lie. 


madneſs, wherein pertons imagine themſelves 


transformed into, and howl like, wild beaſts; 


of this kind, is that diforder which is pro- 
duced by the bite of a mad dog; and is by 


ſome called cynantbropky. 


LUTHERANISM, S. the doctrine of 
ln Luther, a famous reformer in the 


q 
1 


LY'INCG, S. [from He] a falſchood; the 
practice of telling willul and criminal falſe- 
hoods. * 1 ae 


My century, who reduced the number of 


R x L- 


Lord's Supper, maintaining the maſs to be no 


the Hoſt, auricular confeſſion, meritorious 
he oppoſed the dodt ine of tree-will, holding 


To LUX, or LU'XATE, v. A, [luxer, 
 LUXA'TION, S. the act of putting out 


by its motion is deſtroyed ; any thing out of 
LUXE, S. Fr. ius, Lat.] luxury, © Luxe 


LUXURIANCE, or LUXU'RIANCY, 
S. [/uxurians, Lat.] abundance, applied to 


rioſus, Lat.] indulging in high foods or li- 


A luxurious bed.” Shak, Enflaved to, or 
ſoftening by pleaſure. Luxurious eaſe. Drid, 


a diſpoſition of mind addicted to pleaſure, 
luxuriance; exccſs of growth, or plen teouſ- 


food. A ſtate abounding in ſuperfluities, or 
ſplendor of furniture, cloaths, food, build- 


LY, a very frequent termination, both in 
names of places, adjectives, or advetbs; in 
the name of a place, it is derived from Jag, 
Sax. a field, or paſture; when it ends an ad- 
jeQive or adverb, it is derived from ie, Sax. 
implying likeneſs, of the fame nature, or 


LYCA'NTHROPY, S. [lycantrote, Fr. 
| from X, and aviprn;, Gr.] a ſpecies of 
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b : \ . | ' * 5 | ; . . | „ 5 
AAL, 8. [Lat. plural maculæ] a turns into a fly, Figuratively, a whimſey 12! 1; 212088 
wot, The body of the ſun may contract cap rice; an odd fancy. : | 81 | $884 
ao . 2 3 | eee 
« {me mac ulæ. Brown, In Phyſic, any NA GGOTTINEss, S. the {tate of have RA 9 | | 
ſpot on the ſkin. EE ing or abounding in maggots. ie 
AD, Adj. gemaad or gemeed, Sax. mato,  MA'GGOTTY, Adj. full of maggots. | i ; | 
Jtal,! dilordered in the mind, or deprived of | Figuratively, whimſical ; capricious. 55 nee 
the ute of reaſon. Figuratively, hurried away MAG. S. ene by ſome from the Per- e 
by any violeat or unreaſonable deſire. han, which ignifies a prieſt, but by Voſſius 1 1 10 | 
To MAD, V. A. to deprive of reaſon; to from NN) Heb. to meditate, whence EY 1's 1 vi 
raiſe to ſuch a pitch of paſſion that a perſon Heb. perſons addicted to ſtudy, or medita - Th 11 
is not under the government of reaſon; to tion] a title given to the anticnt philoſo- =. Wt. 1 44 
make furious or eurage. Neuterly, to run phers, among the Perſians, who were the | I . ' ; 
mad, or become furious. chief perſonages in the kingdom, and had 1 * 
MADAM, S. [ma dame, Fr. my lady] a|the management of public affairs. Os n {1 
erm of compliment uſed to woman of every} MA/GIC, S. [magia, Lat.] in its primary ii 
„ FH | ſenſe, the doctrine of the ancient magi a- 1 111 
MA D-BRA IN, W MA'D-BRAINED, | mong the Perſians ; the knowledge of ſecret | n 
Ach. diſordered in mind; hot-headed. {operations of the powers of nature, or a ſci- e 
MA'DCAP, S. 2 wadman; a wild, ence which teaches to produce ſurprizing bl 10 11. 
moughtleſs, or hot-brained perſon. and extraordinary effects. Writers of natu- bl I 1 
To MAD DEN, V. N. to become wild, | ral magic.” Bac. A correſpondence with bad Ml 1 # 
farious, or mad. Actively, to make mad; to| ſpirits, by means of which a perſon was able M 
carage or make furious. | to perform ſuprizing things ; ;ſorcery, _ ine 
MA'DDER, 5. [meddre, Sax, weed, Belg. | MAGIC, Adj. acting by the co-operation = ih 1 
al, Ital.] in botany, called like wiſe u- of evil ſpirits ; acting by irreſiſtible influence. 1 
bia, a plant uſed in dying red. I By magic numbers and perſuaſive found,” ui 
MADE, Participle preter of make, | Congreve, 3 e | | i: | Ho 
7 Al be 42 VVV | | 117 3 488 
MADEF A 1 „8. Fi from made factus, MAGIC AL, Adj. acting or performed by 1 14 * 
of madefacio, Lat.) * a of making wet. | ſecret and inviſible powers, either of naturc, | 14 8:80 
e houſe where madd MAGIC ALL, Adv, by the aſſiſtance or 1 
| ple are 088 S . co-operation of evil ſpirits ; according to the i 
| MADLY, Adv. in a furious, raging, Or rules of magic, or the practice of magicians. | m 1 | 
unatie manner. = „ MA GICIAN. 8 [ma . Lat. 5 in 
: 8 3 „ 2 | | 5 3% + gicus, at, ] a eon 5 FR: 10 j | 1 | 
= jew way S. a perſon deprived of the mw ; 2 ſuppoſed to be ſkilled in magic. V9 A | nt 
uſe of reaſon. GISTERIAL, Adj. f for eie 
/ . | 7 9 J + rom md iter; eee 
: N N 1 er Lat.] ſuch as becomes a maſter; alſo lofty, e 
ing; + — | wap on out of his ſenſes ; arrogant, proud or imperious. In Chemif- eee 
bglgR 15 1115 LESS” try, prepared chemically, or after the man- 10 PL || 
MA b. „8. A thick plenk, ſometimes ner of a magiſtery. © The magiferial ſalt.” . 4:91 9 þ . 
armed with lron plates, having a cavity ſuffi- | Grew, ZT 140 (| a 
ie * 2 of a * with — MAGISTERIALLY, Adv. in apr oud, 1 
ne 0 K To w— a gate, Sc. deſigned | jmperious, or inſolent manner. ee 
ry @ — n: 1 ong w_ broad plank\ MAGISTERIALNESS, S. the quality 1 {WH} 
wy n the earth in mines, gal- | of ordering in a proud, haughty, and inſolent ee 
Oc. 5 . ; manner. 5 = en 
ee e Wee Span. madri-| MA GIS TER, S. [magiſteriun:, Lat.] in 0! |! 
gi, ts.) originally a pattoral, at preſent, a) Chemiſtry, a very fine powder made by ſolu- 1 
Ne poor or ſong, containing a cer- tion and precipitation. Tt hf 0 . 
a 2 | unequal verſes, not confined] MA'GISTRACY, 8. [magiſtratus, Lat.] | lj Ws 
- l pf Lede ae regularity of a ſon- the office or dignity of a perſon who is charg- . . 
mh or yo WoUcty of an cpigram, but con- ed with authority or government over others, e 
. ſome tender and delicate, yet ſimple, MA*GISTRATE, S. |magifratus, Lat.] 10 
_ openly expreſſed. Ia perſon publickly inveſted with authority, or . bl 14 
5 * Fr. pronounced maga- | the government of others. Os il 1 1 
„ NN gr By — MA'GNA-CHARTA, S. [Lat the great nr 
2 place h Seneral applied to an arſenal, paper or charter] the great charter of che li- ne Fil oh lt 
place wherein military ſtores are laid up; bertizs and laws of England: its orig | WEIS ||| 
i miſcellaneous pamphlet, ſo called f K e or l N 
Woll migen ner ar el ae oh 21 be derived even from Edward the Confeſſor, ill Wl; 1 
nous pieces yon val = — of va- and was continued by Henry I. and his ſuc- i Ys . 
| AMErally pr | ** . | e 
17 Er W cefſors, Stephen, Henry the. Second, and WING | 
nu Teut,] à ſmall kind 2 Sax | king Jobn, but that more particularly meant l 
ih colour, £ : 4 ind of a worm, of a by this word, was granted in the ninth year |þ 7 Rt 
. our, tound in nuts, & . which of Henry III. ſince which, Sir Edward Coke 1 i 5 10 
„ obſerves Lt | 
; 117 | 8 
| 61 14 3 
Wil j þ if 
" 1 4 3 I 
2 4 of 
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MAI 

obſerves, that, even in his days, it had been 
confirmed above thirty times. 1 

M4 GN+NUMLITY, S. [nagnanimite, Fr.) 
a diſpofition of mind exerted in contemninę 
dangers and difficulties, in ſcorning tempta- 
_ and deſpiling earthly pomp and ſplen- 

or. | 

MAGNA N IMO S, Adj. [magnarinus, 
Lat] cour»geou+ 3 genetous ; brave. 

MAN4/NIMOUSLY, Adv. with great- 


neſs of mind, and contempt of dangers, dit- 


ficultics, pleaſures, and external pomp. 
MA'GNET, S. [magnes, Lat.] the load- 
ſtone. See Lo oftene. Py | | 
MAGNETIC, or MAGNE'TICAL, Ac). 
relating to the loaditone; having the quali- 
ties or properties of attracting bodies like the | 
load(tone. 8 | 
MAGNETISM, S. the attractive power 
or property of the loadftone ; the power ot 
attraction, 8 5 LT | 
MAGNIFTABLE, Adj. [from magnify | 
capable of being extolled or praifed. 
MAGNTFIC, or MAGNUFICAL, Adj. 
| [magnificus, Lat.] noted; illuſtrious; grand, 
or noble. © Exceeding magnifical of tame.” 
1 Chron, xxii. 8. A SET; 5 
MAGN#FICENCE, S. { Fr. magnificentia, 
Lat.] grandeur of appearance, conſiſting in 
buildings, cloaths, or furniture. 
MAGNIFICENT, Adj. [magnificus, Lat.] 
grand in appearance; ſtriking the eye with 
an appearance of richneſs, pomp, or ſplen- 
dor; fond of ſplendor, or an appefrance of 
> TT, DL: 
MA'GNIFICO, S. [Ital. plural mag vi- 
ches] a grandee of Venice.“ Ihe duke him- 
6 ſelf and the magnificoes.” S bak. ; 
MAGNIFIER, S. one that praifes, or 
extols a perſon,” In Optics, a glaſs which 
makes objects appear larger than they are. 
To MA GNIF , V. A. [magnifico, Lat.] 
to make great; to extol with praiſe; to ex- 


alt; to elevate or raiſe higher in eſteem. | 


Thee thy thunders magnified.” Par. Leſt. 
In Optics, to make a thing appear larger 
WY RY = SEE, 
M4'GNITUDE, S. greatneſs, applied to 
ſiꝛe; comparative bulk; ſ1ze. Grandeur, or 
ſublimity, applied to ſentiment. 
MA'GP E, S. à bird parti coloured with 
black and white, ſometimes taught to talk. 
Uſed figuratively, and by way of reproach, 
of a per. on who talks to exceſs. 
MAID, or MAIDEN, S. [magath, Goth. 
magtb, maden, Sax nada, Perl.) a viryin, a 
Voman-ſervant. A fiſh, a ſpecies of ſkate, 
MAIDEN, Adj. conſiſting of virgins; 
freſh; new; == unpolluted. © By 
ce (his maiden bloſſom.“ Shak. | 


_ MAVDENHEAD, S. {from mg?! -/ ade, | 


or madenbead, Sax. ] the ſtate or condition of 
a maid or pure virgin; virginity, Figura- 
tively, newncts ; freſhneſs; an uppeiutcd 
tate | „ | 


|containing the chief part, | 


MATDENLV, Adj. ti 
deſtly; gently ; timorouf] 
MAT D-SERVANT, 8 
male ſervant 
MAJESTIC, or MA TEST: 
tad IC4 
from maj iy] auguſt, noble; wn, Wa 
Y; Neo 0s ö. ſublime ; elevated pgs 
\; MAJESTICALLY, Adv, wik gon 
r grandeur ; with lofti ous ag 
LE 5 ortineſs of ſtile or fent- 
MA'JESTY, S. majc/ ns. 
f : od 7 fs, Lat. { we” 
dignity; power or . E e 
given to kings and queens. ie 
8 S. [maille, Fr.] a 
net- work, worn formerly for defence: 
armour; a bag or poſtman's walt ct le | 
ters, from male, or malette, Fr. 250 
To MAIL, V. A. to arm or oc: : 
coat of mail; to cover a8 with OY 
„ Mail d up in ſhame.” Spal. cen 
To MAIM, V. A. to cut of; 
ber; to hurt or wound, e 
MAIN, S. the act of cutting off 3]; 
or diſabling a perſon by a blow, on « Tinh, 
MAIM, Adj. (magne, old Fr. magnus, 
Lat.] principal or chief; vaſt groſs, br 


MAIN S. che groſs, bulk, or greateſt 
part; force, from magen, Sax. © With might 
«c and main.” Hudib. A hand, at dice ; the 
great ocean; the continent. Invaded the 
ec main of Spain.“ Bac. 8 
MATLNLA ND,>S. the continent. Circe's 
hills from the mainlend divide.“ Dryd, | 
'MA'NLY, Adv. chiefly or principal; 
greatly or powerfully. f 
4 creaſe mainly.“ Bac. 
MAUNMAST, 8. 
maſt of a ſhip. _ 
MAINPERNOR, S. 


* Woman or fe. 


coat of ſteel 


bail. | 

hand, and priſe, Fr. taken] in Law, the re- 
vtherwiſe muſt have gone to priſon, on ſecu- 
certain time or place appointed. It differs 


from bail, becauſe a perſon is in this caſe 
ſaid to be at large from the day of his being 


is in law always accounted to be in the ward 
of his bail till that time who may, if they 
pleaſe, keep him under confinement, | 


perſon into friendly cuſtody, by giving fect- 


MAFNSAI 
MAIVNSHEET, S. the ſheet or ſail of the 


10 


| 


to preſerve or keep; to deiend or ho!d out 


He cannot but in- 
the chief or mille | 
R) a perſon to whom _ 
one in cuſtody is delivered, upon his becom- 
ing bound tor his appearance; a ſurety or 
MAINPRISE, S. [from main, Fr, the | 
ceiving a perſon into friendly cuftody, who | 


rity given that he {hall be forthcoming at a } 


mainpriſed until the day of appearance; but 
where a perſon is bailed till a certain day, he 


To MAN PRISFE, V. A. to receive a 


rity for his appearance at a certain time o 
day appointed. - RN 
L, S. the fail of the mainwaſt, 


To MAINTAIN, v. A. {mainterir, Fr.] 


3 ' 
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MA K 


to vindieate or juſtify; to ſupport or keep up 
| to ſupply with the conveniencies 


an expence 3 le 
or lite; to aflert poſitively. 


MAINTAUNABLE, Adj. [from main- 


tain} defenſible ; juſtifiable. 


uments. _ 
TEN ANC, Ss [ maintenant. Fr.] 
zelihood; a ſufficiency to ſayply with the 
conveniencies or n«<cetlaries of lite; ſupport, 
aratection, or defence; continuance without 


all 


, . E. 2 - . 
u INTOP, S. the top of the main- 
PMAINTOP-GALLANT-MAST, S. a 


mit half the length of the maintop-maſt. 


MAIN OP-MAST, S. a maſt half the 


nach of the mainmaſt. 


0 


qu.l:ty, or dignity. 


hore the captain, and the loweſt field otficer, 
In Lopic, the firſt propoſition in a regular 
ham. A perſon who is of age to manage 
lis on affairs; the eldeſt of two, _ 
MAJORA'TION, S. the act of making 
meater; increaſe ; enlargement. 
MATOR-DOMO, S. | Ital. majeur domo, 
fr.] ene who occaſionally holds the place of 
the maſter of a houſe 3 a ſteward 3 a maſter 
of family. CS a 
MYTOR-GENERAL, S. a general offi- 
tr of the ſecond rank, who receives the ge- 
ter:l's orders, gives them to the majors of 


(here are two attacks at a ſiege. F 
MAJORITY, s. the fate of being 
euer; the greater number; from majorite, 
3 e | 

Jo MAKE, V. A, ſpreter and participle 
itte made 3 from macan, Sax. ] to create; 
(0:0rm from materials; to compoſe; to do, 
Firm, practiſe, or- uſe; to canſe to have 
wy quality, or bring into any ſtate, To 
tompel or force, followed by a verb. *© Made 
fle. Locke, To fell, ſo as to gain, 
"tt nates five marks.“ Shak. To make 
ag, to kill or deſtroy. © Mate 2wway his 
iter,” Shak. Lo transfer.“ Debtors to 
be friend make all away.” Waller. To 
Ke ancrds, to recormpence or repay. To 
If freewith, to treat without ceremony. 
1 dad, 49 maintain, detend, juitity, 
| " A accompliſh. To make light of, to 
** no importance or conſequence. 
. to court. To ma le merry, to feaſt 
Mate of 2 jovial entertainment. To make 


wh 
ily 5 


lorake cut, to clear up, explain, 


MAITAIN'ER, S. one that ſupplies 
| another with the convenſencles of life; one 
that defends a plaee or poſt againſt an enemy i 
one that afſerts and ſupports any doctrine by 


oy 


{AIN-YARD, S. the yard of the main- 
maſt. ; 5 | = a ; 2 

MAJOR, S. [the comporative of magnus, 
Lat.] greater in number, quantity, extent, 


MAJOR, * In the Army, | an officer tw. 


briies, and commands on the left when 


accurſed. | 


„„ 
or folve a difficulty; to prove or evince, Ty 
make ſure of, to look upon, or conſider as 
certain; to ſecure the poſleſſion of. To mate 
Tway, to force a paſſage; to introduce; to 
proceed. « We could make little, or no 
« way.“ 

MAKE, S. {from the verb] form; parti- 
cular ſhape; nature. | 
MA'RE-BATE {from make and beat, or 
debate] a perſon who excites quarrels. 
MA'KER, S. the CREaTor; one who 
produces any thing; ene who ſets a thing or 
perſon in an advantageous ſtate. 
MA/KEPEACE, S. one that reconci'es 
perſons at variance; a peucemaker, © To 
he a makepeace.” Shak. Ces, ee 
 MAKEWEIGHT, S. any thing thrown 
— . ·ů nt 5 
MA'LACHITE, S. [A2 Aa xn, Gr. ] a 
ſtone, ſometimes entirely green, but lighter 
than the nephritic ſtone, ſo as to reſemble 
the leaf of the mallow, from whence it has 
as .ITMme. 5 e | : 
_ MA'LADY, S. [maladie, Fr. maladia, 
Ital.] a difeaſe; a diſorder in the body; 
ſickneſs. VVV : 
MALA'NDERS, S. [from al and ændare, 
Ital.] a diſeaſe in horſes, conſiſting of a dry 


ſcab on the paſtern. 


MALAPERT, Adj. [rel and fert fucy ; 


quick in makiog replies, but impudent or 
ſaucy. _ FF 5 


MALAPERTNESS, S. livelineſs or 


quickneſs in making reply, attended with 
ſaucineſs. . = | g 


MALAP*ERTLY, Adv. faucily, = 
MALE, Adj. [ nale, Fr. ma ſculus, Lat.] 


belonging to the he- ſex, oppoſed to female. 


MALE, S. the he of any ſpecie. 
MALE, in compoſition, implies ill, and 


is derived from male, Lat, male, old Fr. 


MALE-ADMINISTRA/FION, S. bad 


conduct, or management of affairs. 


MALECONTENT, 8. one diſſatisfied 


with the meaſures of government; a fomen- 
ter of ſedition in a ſtate. CEN HY 


 MALECONTE'NTED, Adj. diſcontent- 


ed; diſſatisfied. | 


MALECONT/ENTEDLY, Adv. in a diſ. 


ſatisfied or diſcontented manner. | 


MALECONTEN {EDNE.+S, S. diſcon- 


tentedneſs ; diſaffection to a. government, 


 MALEUPCTED, Adj. |malcdidze, Lat.] 


MA.EDICTION, s. Cr. elke, 


Lat.] a curſe; execration; the act of de- 
nouncing or wiſhing evil to fall upon a per- 


ſon. i 


MALEFA'CTION, 8. | from mats, Lat. 


ill, and facio, Lat. to do a crime, © The 
have proclaimed their malefations,"” Shak, 
Not in uſe by 8 . 


MALE PRACTICE, S. any bad praQt'es 


„ bnsfer; to ſettle in the hands of or habit; any practice contrary to tettled rules 
or cuſtoms. | 


Rr 3 | MALE 
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MAU 


MALF/VOLENCE, S. [malevolentia, 
Mill; an inclination to hurt. 

MALEVOLENT, Adj. Ina ens, Lat.] 
ill diſpoſcd towards another; inclined to do 


Lat.] | 


of 


a mall. 


M AN 


To MALL, V. A. ; 
Ba 7 8 * to beat or ſtrike wich 


MA'LLARD, S. Ta! 
the ſpecies of wild . . 


NM 
Brit: 
Ptolc 


zhou 


] the male 


another a miſchief. MALLEABULITY, S. f fron | 
MALEVOLENTLY, Adv. after a man- the quality of bearing to be Nay Laar 55 
ner which thews an inclination to hurt. ing under the ſtrokes of the hammer ok of th 


MA&A'LICE, S. [ Fr. maiitza, Lat.] delibe- 
rate miſchief ; a long contiuued defire of re- 
venye or hurting others. | 

MALICIOUS, Adj. [malicieux. Fr. mali- 
tioſus, Tat. | preterving a continual propenſity 
and reſolution towards reve oe, or injuring 


Lat. a hammer] capable of 
ſtrokes of a hammer, and be 
formed thereby. 


being hammered into various 


MA'LUEABLE, Adj. Fr. bud, 


dy b 
lit, 5 
and | 
thirty 
broad. 


from mallłus, 
enduring te 
ing variouſly I 
MALLEABLENESS, S. the quality of 
forms, 


e To MA'LLEATE, v. A. [nal he B 
M ALVCIOUSLY, - Adv. in a manner ito hammer; to forge or 1000 b. the bu 1. 


which ſhews an habitual thirſt of revenge, 
or a deliberate intention of doing milchict. 
MALICIOUSNE*S, S. the quality of h 
brooding long upon injuries, and being obſti- 
nately bent for iome time to do a perſon a 
miichief. | | ED | | | | 
MALI'GN, S. [pronounced maln; from 
all guc, Fr. mali gniis, Lat.] ill diſpoſed t0- 
wards any one; ſtronęly and obſtinately bent 
to do a perion miſchief. In Medicine, infec- 
tious, peſtilential, or fatal to the body. Ma- 
eulen, . 
To MALIGN, V. A. to regard with 
envy or malice z to do a miſchict ; to re- 
venge. | 8 | 
_ MA'LIGNA 
Fee; unfavourableneſs. In Medicine, a de- 
ſtructive tendency, | e 5 
_ MALYGNANT, Adj. [Fr.] en vious; 
unkavourable: malicious; revengeful. In 
Medicine, mortal or endangering life.“ NA. 
« ignant fevers.“ | | 
MALIGNANT, S. aperſon of 
tions, or malicioufly diſpoſed. 
_ MALVGNANTLY, Adv. in a ma 
öͤr miſchievous manner. 
MALVGNER, S. [pronoun 
one who is obſtinately bent to do another a 
miſchief; a perſon, who cenſures in a far- 
caſtie manner. 5 3 | | 
MALIG'NITY, 
fulneſs or evilneſs of nature; a diſpoſition 
_ obſtinately bad or malicious. lu Phyfic, a 
quality which endangers and threatens life, 
MALIG'NLY, Adv. [pronounced ma- 
| likriy] envioully ; with malice, or an obſti- 
nate inclination to do ill 


ill inten- 


mer. Malleating metals.“ Der bam. 


Lat.] a plant fo called from its emolli 
ſoftening qualities. 


where it is produced] alufcion wine; 


ſteeped in water ti 
in a kiln, 


who make or deals in malt. 


| ; baſe, wicked, and fraudulent trick or ſhift, 
NCY,S. [from malignant] ma- 
is ufed as an addreſs to a mother in almoſt all 


languages, and is therefore by Skinner ſup⸗ 
poſed to be the language of nature, and the 


bak. Obſolete. 
licious | 


ced *maiihner\| 


8. [malignize, Fr.] hurt-| 


the clo 
ginnin 
ſince c 
rant e 
Ne bil 
to Sir | 
family 
came fr 
Athol 
Man; 
to the c 
is entire 
quently 
practical 
portherr 
jn the ſo 
ble land, 
than is f 
natives, 
85 ſome c 
a medley 
parts of 1 
mountain 
length of 
tants quit 
excellent 
The high, 
The num 
ſtrangers, 
an order] 
is the Pict 
in the weſt 
ture of ot! 
places her, 
ſeple com 
and tallow 
ated for a ff 


MALLET, S. Imalfrus, Lat.] a wooden 
a mmer. 


MA'LLOWS, S. [malu, Sax. malta, | 
cht or 


lwaſa, 
ſack. 
| an. baric 
it ſprouts, and then dre 


MA'LMSEY, S. ſſo called from M. 


MALT, S. [call, Sux. malt, P 


MA'LT-MAN, or MA'LSTER, S. one | 
MALVERSA'TION, 8. pr.] a mean, | 


MAM, or MAMMA, 8. mam, nan z, 
mammæuys, Brib. mamma, Lat. This word 


firſt word a child pronounces] a mother. 
MA MME, S. [a diminutive of nan] 4 
puppet or doll. 9 1 play with mane," 
 MA'MMEATED, Adj. [ manmeatus, Lat 
having paps or teats. 
MAMMIFORM, Adj. [mammiforne, Fr, 
having the ſhape of a breaſt, pap, or dug. | 
MA'MMOCK, S. a large ſhapeleſs piece 
an offal or fragment of meat. 
To MA MMOCK, V. A. to tear; 
pull into pieces in ſuch a manner as to ral 
ſqueamiſhneſs in the beholder. 
MA'MMON, S. [Syr.] the god of fich 
Figuratively, richeß. | 4 
MAN, S. [plural men; mama, Got 


MALKIN, S. [from ma!, a contraction 
of Mary, and is, a diminutive termination ] 


a kind of mop made of elouts, with which 


bakers ſweep or clean their ovens. Figura- 
tively, a figure made up of rags; a dirty 


wench. © The kitchen ain.“ Shak. 


© MALL, S. [mail, Fr.] a ftroke or blow. 
„ Gave that reverend head a mall.” Hudib. 
A mallet; a walk where they formerly uſed 
to play with malls and balls; whence the 
1 in St. James'a park; and Pall-mall near 
his m«jeſty's palace at St, James's, Moll, Il. 


a walk paved with ſhells, 


mæn, plural, mann, mun, Sax.] a hun 
being; a male, oppoſed to a womal. 
perſon full grown, oppoſed to a boy. A 
tional creature, oppoſed to a bealt. Uſed} 
a looſe ſenſe for any one. © A nan would 
pe ct to find,” Addiſ. A moveable piec 
wood uſed in playing at cheſs or dravg) 
male ſervant ; of mona, Span. 4 ſlave. 
man of var, is a ſhip of war. 
To MAN, V. A.-[mannen een fait, N 


ung of go 
for ehh 
bought un 
ulth regard 
To MA“ 

to chain the 
MA NAC 

| for the hand 
ToMA'N 


to mana town] to furniſh, ſupply or! be Ita 
with men. Figuratively, to fort} an 3 horſe 


ſtrengthen. * Having vad his fe aleor make 
Spect. No. 104, 5 


{ 
% 


M AN 
5 an iſland lying between Great 
555 jreland. Cefur calls it Mona, 
ED Monada, and Pliny 17:;n5hia, It lies 
fot a 45 miles 8 of Galloway, in Scot- 
2 26 N. of Angleſey, in Wales; 40 
- of the coaſt of Cumberland; and 44 E. 
that of Down in Ireland. So that Eng- 
land Scotland, and Ireland, may in a clear 
by be caſily ſeen from it. Man lies between 
lit, 53 deg, 53 min. and g4 deg. 25 min. N. 
and long. 4 deg. 30 min. W. being near 
thirty miles long, and between eight and nine 
broad, it has been ſucceſſively inhabited by 
the Britons, Scotch, Norwegians; but at 
lit fell into the hands of the Engliſh, about 
the cloſe of the reign of king Edward I. or be- 
"ning of his ſon Edward II. and has ever 
face continued under their juriſdiction, The 
cant of it, together with the patronage of 
the biſhopric, was made by King Henry IV. 
10 Sir John Stanly, and his heirs; in which. 


family it has continued, till by marriage it | 


came from the carl of Derby to the duke of 
Athol in Scotland, who was ſtiled King in 
Man; but the ſovereignty is now annexed 
to the crown of Great Britain. This iſland 
entirely furrounded with rocks, and conſe- 
quently has a very dangerous coaſt, and not 
racticable without a pilot. 
porthern parts is ſandy and healthy: bur that 
in the ſouther n yields good paſture, with ara- 


ble land, producing all kinds of grain, more 


than is ſufficient for the conſumption of the 
natives, and the air here is reckoned healthful, 
ts ſome of them live to a great age. They are 
a medley, principally of all the circumjacent 
parts of the Britiſh dominions, A ridge of 
mountains runs almoſt through the whole 
length of the iſland, ſupplying the inhabi- 
tints quite round with very good water, and 
excellent peat, the only fuel in the ifland. 
The higheſt of theſe mountains is Snafield. 
The number of its inhabitants, beſides 
ſtrangers, is reckoned at 20,000, They are 


a orderly hoſpitable people. Their language 


1s the PiCtiſh, or a dialect of the Erſe, ſpoken 
the weſtern ifles of Scotland; with a mix - | 
ture of other tongues 3 and the names of 
paces here indicate Highland original. Tts 
liple commodities are chiefly wool, hides, 
al tallow ; and they are extremely well ſitu- | 
ated for a foreign trade, but more ſo for run- 
ung of goods, eſpecially brandics and wines : 
for which reaſon they have been lately 
vought under the ſame laws as England 
"th regard to cuſtoms, | | 1 

To MANNACLE,V. A. [from the noun] 
oy bs hands; to ſhackle. | 

YNACLES, S. nicles, Fr.] chain 
rh hands; ea 

MANAGE, v. A. [menager, Fr. ma- 
Expire, Ital.] to 2 or 8 ay 


| 


frat | i 
12 horſe to graceful airsz to govern ;- to 


"cor wake tradable ; te huſband, or make 


4 


The ſoil of its 


M AN 


the beſt of. Neuterly, to ſuperintend or 


tranſact. 


MA*NAGEABLE, Adj. eaſy to be uſed, 


wielded, or moved; ſubmitting to govern- 
ment, tractable. | | 
MA'NAGEABLENESS, S. the quality of 
being eaſily uſed or moved ; the quality of 
ſubmitting to inſtruction, government , or 
authority, ; 
MANAGEMENT, 8. [ menagement, Fr.] 
conduct; the manner of tranſacting or con- 
ducting any thing; prudence. | 
MANAGER, S. one who has the direc- 
tion, conduct, or government of any thing, 
or perſon ; a prudent or frugal perfon. 
Ma“ NAG ERV, S. conduct; direction; 
the manner in which any thing is tranſacted. 
Piſcretion in the manazery of that affair.“ 
Clarend, Huſbandry or frugality. | 


ſleeve. 


bread. | Wes | | 
MANCHINE'EL, S. [manchine!la, Span.] 


a tree which grows in America, whoſe juice 


is ſo corioſfive, that it will ra:ſe bliſters on 
the ſkin, and burn holes in linen. 725 
TO MANCIPATE, V. A. [monciporur, 
Lat.] tn enſlave, bind, or tie, uſed with 75 
% Mancipated to ſtate motions,'* Hate, Sel- 
dom uſed, 1 35 . 


the purveyor of a college. 


King's-bench. 


— 


for his benefice. | 


perſon to whom the pope has given a mandate 
MA'NDATE, S. Tmundatum, Lat 4 1 3 


mand ; a commiſſion, charge, or precept, _ 


MANDA TOR, S. [ Lat.] a director. 
containing a command, precept, or direction. 


that may be chewed ; eatable. 


M ANDRE L, S. [manirin, Fr.] a kind 
of wooden pully, making a part of a turner's 


lathe. | 


poyopag, Gr.] a plant whoſe root is ſuppoſed. 
to reſemble the human form. na 


MANDUCA'TION, S. [manducatio, Lat, ] 


eating; the ackion of the lower jaw, 
MANE, S. [ nzvrg, Brit. maene, Belg.] the 

long hair which hangs down on the neck of 

horſes or other animals. „ | 
MAN-EAT ER, S. one that eats human 

fleſh. 5 | „ 

MA! NED, 8. [from une] having a 

mane. | . | 


MANES, S. [from marco, Lat.] a ghoſt, 


Rr 4 


MA'NCHE, S. [Fr.] in Heraldry, 4. 
MA NCHET, 8. a ſmall loaf of fine 


MA'NCIPLE, S. [mancipio, Ital. manteps, = 
Lat.] the ſteward or perſon that furniſhes 
proviſions for a ſociety ; particularly uſed of 


MA'NDAMUS, 8. [Lat. we command] in 
Law, a writ that iſſues out from the court of 


MANDA'TARY, S. [mandataire, Fr.] 2 


MAN DAT OR, Adj. | mandatus, Lat.] | 
MA'NDIBLE, Adj. | mandab:lis, Lat. } 


MA'NDRAKE, S. [wandragore, Fr. peay- 
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AL 


MAN 
or that which remains of a 
death. 
MA'NFUL, Adj. bold; ſtout ; daring. 
MA'NFULLY, Adv. in a bold, ſtout, or 


perſon after 


daring manner. ful. Fipuratively, a ſma 


MA'NFULNESS, S. the quality of be- 
having in a manner that ſhews,undaunted 
courage, and invincible reſolution. 
MANGANESE, S. [mrangane/ia, low Lat.] 
an iron ore of the poorer ſort, of a dark iron 
grey colour, very heavy, but very brittle, uied 
by glaſlmen tor clearing glaſs. 

MANGE, S. [mangearſen, Fr.] the itch or 
ſcab in cattle, | 5 

MA/NGER, S. ſmangcoire, Fr. mangiatoia, 
Ital.] a place or veſſel in which the food of 
cattle is contained in a ſtable, 5 

MA'NGINESS, S. the quality of having 
the mange. ed 

To MANGLE, V. A. [manoilen, Belg ] 
do cut and hack; to cut and teai picce-meal z 

to butcher. _ Wy Pa es 
MANGLER, S. one that hacks or de- 
ſtroys in a rude and butcherly manner. 
MAN GO, S. [meongeftan, Fr.] a fruit of 
the iſle ot Java, ſomewhat reſembling a me- 
lon, brought pickied to Europe. 5 

MAN GVY, Adj. [from marge] infected 
with the mange. Scabby, applied to beaſts, 
MAN-HA'LER, S. one that hates man- 
8 | | 
MA'NHOOD, S. {from man and Locd, of 
hade, Sax. | the ſtate or condition of a man; 
human nature. The ſtate of a male, oppoſed 
to womanhood. The ſtate of a perſon full 
grown, oppoſed to childhood. Courage; 
| bravery ; reſolution, „„ 
Ma NIA, or ANT A CAL, Adj. [ma- 
niacus, Lat.] raging with madneſs. | 
__ MA'NIFES'), Adj. [manifeftus, 
plain; open; publicly known. 

MANIFEST, S. [manifefle, Fr. mani» 

>Po, Ital j- a declaration; a public proteſt. 

. To MANIFEST, V. A. [manifefter, Fr. 
 matifif.o, Lat.] to make appear; to make 
public; to ſhew plainly ; to diſcover. 

TANIFESTA'1 JON, S. [Fr.] a diſco- 

very; the act of publiſhing or making public; 
clear or undoubted evidence. ; 


Lat.) 


MANIFESTI8LE, Adj. eaſy to be proved 


or made eviden*. .. | h 
_ MA'NIFEST LY, Adv. clearly; plainly ; 
EVidenty. „ l 
_MANIFESTNESS, S. clearneſs of evi- 
dence; public notoricty. boy 

NIL. IF ES 10, S.,|[tal.] a public pro- 
teſtationn, 8 declaration. Ke 
MANiIEOUDL, Adj. [of many and feld] 
of d&'fforent kinds; many in number; com- 
plicated- + -- - -- VW 
 MA'NIFOLDLY, Adv. in many re- 

ſpecls. e 


rex TCI Ns, S, in Gunnery, two 


ene 


hendies on the back of a piece 


ſpecies; reſemblin 


ſembling a man full grown, an 
eſt perfection. 


N (c Fi : R 
manned, Fire-boats an;. Bac, 


man full grown, 
cretion; bravery ltoutneſs; 


brave, or with undaunted 
] | d Courage an 
lution. n 


muannab, Heb. a gift, 
heaven] in Pharmacy, a kind of hone 
juice or gum, concreted into a folid form. ae 
a whitiſh, yellowifh, or browniſh « 24 


MAN 


MA'NIKIN, S. manilen, Belg.) a little 


; 1 | g 2122.99 
man A dear manil in. | Shak, Not in 
MA'NIPLE, S. [mani ulus, Lat.] a hand. 
| band of loldiers, 


MA'NKIND, -S. the uman race gx 


Shakeſp. 


MA'NLIKE, Adj. ſtrong; Vigorous ; re. 


d in his preat« 
MA'NLESS, Adj. 


without men; not 


MA'NLINESS, S. the appearance of a 


and arrived at years of dif. 
dipnity, 


MANL, Adj. becoming a man; ſtout: 
3 


MA'NNA, S. [ Lat. derived by ſome from 
becauſe it was a gift from 
J-like | 


co ; 

the form of flakes, exiuding in Fe q 
Sicily fiom two trees, which are varieties os | 
the aſh, That mentioned in Scripture ſeemg | 
to have been a kind of honey-dew condenſcq, Þ 
on account ot its ditſolr ing by the heat of tie 
ſun, its form reſembling a coriander ſeed, & 
Sc. and was probably what is in the Neu 
Teſtament, called wild honey, and ſaid to be 
part of the ſubſiſtence of John the Baptilt in J 
the wilderneſs, _ 3 
MA NNER, S. [ manniere, Fr. maniera, ® 
Ital.] form or method; cuſtom, practice, ba- 
bit, or faſhion. “ After the manner of the 21 
donians, Judges xviii. 7. Mein, or Patti» 4 
cular caſt of the countenance; the character 
or diſtinguiſhing quality of the mind, 1n 
the plural, morals; habit; general way of 3 
life; ceremonious behaviour; good-breeding, M 
 MA'NNERLINESS, S. from narrery! 
the quality of behaving with civility or com- I 
plaiſance. F 9 
 MA'NNERLY, Adj. [manierlick, Belg.] 
civilly ; with complaiſance in good- breeding, M 
| Adverbially, in a civil or complaiſant man- 4 


ner. 55s 880 3 

MA'NNIKIN, S. See Manitin. 
MA'/NNISH, Adj. having the appearance 
of, or becoming, a man, Figuratively, bold, 
maſculine. © A woman impudent and nan 
« niſb grown.“ Did. e YZ 

MA NOR, S. [mannir, old Fr. narer, Arm. 
an ancient lordſhip or royalty, conſiſting of Ar 
demeſne, and of a court baron, In Conmolli 
Law, a rule or government which a man h 
over tuch as hold land within his tee. 

MANSE, S. [Lnanſio, Lat.] a parſonaghl 

MA'NSION, 8. [ manſio, Lat.] a place * 
relidenee; an abode or houſe, In Lau, ne 
lord's chief dwelling-houſe within his fee, 


0 


call aticr the Geiman manucr, Haile). 


| MA'NSLALUGHI ER, 8. in his _ | 4 


4 . - 
22 
/ 


keeps | 
particy 
Is 


MAN 

+c-tion; murder, or deſtruction of the 
b 24 = Be In Law, the killing a per- 
1 without malice prepenſe, as in a battle 
32 riſes from a ſudden quarrel, &c, See 
Bo SLAYER, S. one that kills another. 
MANTEL, S. [old Fr.] work raiſed be- 

fore a chimney to conceal. 


M AR 


to deliver from ſlavery; to ſet free, | 
MANURABLE, Adj. {from manure] ca- 
pable of being rendered better by cultivation. 
MANU'RANCE, S. [| from manure] agri- 
culture, or huſbandry. ** Kept from manu- 
« rance.”” Spenſer, | | 
To MANURE, V. A. [manouvrier, Fr.] 
to cultivate, or improve ground by huſband: 


MANTELET, S. Fr. a diminutive from or manual labour; to dung or fatten land. 


manteaus Fr. a cloak] a ſhort kind of cloak 


MANURE, S. any thing laid on lands 


worn by women. In Fortification, a kind of | to enrich and fatten them. 
moveable pent-houſe, made of pieces of tim- MANUREMENT, S. the improvement 


" MAN-TI'GER, 8. a large monkey or ba- 


of land by manual labour, or covering it with 
dung and other compoſts, | | 
MAN URER, S. a perſon who enriches 


F 


bo ANTLE, S. [mantell, Brit, mentel, Sax.)| and improves land by manual labour; a 
i kind of cloak, or looſe cloth or ſilk thrown| huſbandman. 8 | 


over the reſt of the dreſs, worn formerly by 


MA'NUSCRIPT, S. [manuſcrit, Fr. ma- 


-nerals, and at preſent uſed by nurſes and] nuſcriptum, Lat.] a written book or copy, 


midwives to carry infants abroad in, 


to diſguiſe. 


froth, or ferment, applied to liquors, 


Ec. $a 1 8 
_ MANTUA, S. [corrupted from manteau 


makes gowns for women, 
MANUAL, Adj. [manuel, Fr. manualis 
hand, | | 


the hand. -- wh à ĩ » 
MANUDUC*” TION, S. ¶nanuductio, Lat. 
the act of guiding or leading by the hand. 


MAN X, Adj. [comparat. more, ſuperlat. 


To MANTLE, V. N. to ſpread the me; from manig, mænig, Sax. ] conſiſting of 
wing as a hawk in pleaſure; to joy or revel; a great number; numerous; ſeveral. An 
to be expanded, or ſpread luxuriantly. To indefinite number, preceded and followed by 
Jas; all that. As many as, were willing,” 

MANTLE:TREE, S. in Carpentry, the Exod. xxxv. 22, © - 
piece of timber running acroſs the head off MANY-COLOURED, Adj. having vas 

the opening of a chimney, and commonly] rious and different colours. 55 
projected out from the wall, to hold china, MANY-HEADED, Adj. having ſeveral 


ſor a great number of heads. | 
„ MANY-TIMES, an adverbial phraſe for 
often or frequently, 92 


MA'NTUA-MAKER, s. a perſon who MAP, S. [mappe, Fr. mappa, Ttal.] a 
| geographical picture, or a projection of the 


globe, or a part thereof, on a plain ſurface, _ 


Lat.] performed by the hand; uſed by the| repreſenting the forms and dimenſions of the 
1 ©» ___ | ſeveral countries, rivers, and ſeas, with the 
MANUAL, S. [from manus, Lat.] a] ſituation of cities, mountains, and other 
ſmall book, ſuch as may be eaſily carried in| places, according to their reſpective longi- 


| tude and latitude, 


| lineate a country, &c. on paper. To de- 


MAUFA'CTORY, S. [from manus, Lat. | ſcribe the ſituation of a place. If Piſanio 


a hand, and facio, Lat. to make] a place] have mopped it right.“ Shak. | 


wherein great numbers of people are aſ- 
ſembled to work upon any particular ſort of | tree with jagged angular 


caves, whole ſeeds 


goods ; c commodity, or any fort of work | prow together in hard winged veſſels, of which 


made by the band. 


MANUFA'CTURE, S. [Fr. from manus, | Te MAR, V. A. [myrran, Sax. 
Lat. a hand, and facio, Lat. to make] any jure; to ſpoil, hurt, or damage. 


fort of work made by the hand, 


thing by the hands, or by art. 


particular commodity. 


the act of giving liberty to ſlaves. 


 MANUFA'CTURER, S. one who per- 
forms any work by labour of the hands; or tion of the whole body. _ 1 
keeps great numbers of men to work on any? MARAUDING, Adj. ranging about for 


om llavery, Captives manumiſed.” Watts, 
MANUMISSION, S. [manuniſjio, Lat. 


To MANUMIT, V. A, lnanumiteo, Lat.] fand is uſed in ſtatues, chimney- pieces, Sc. 


the ſycamore is a ſpecies. 


MARANA'THA, S. [Syr.] a form of 


To MANUFA/CTURE, V. A. [manu-|threatning, curſing, and anathematiſing a- 
faftwer, Fr.] to produce or work upon any mong the Jews. | | | 


MARA'SMUS, S. [from papanu, Gr.] in 
Medicine, an extreme waſting or conſump- 


plunder, 


2 MANU”MISE, V. A. [manumiſſus,| MARBLE, S. [marble, Fr. marmor, Lat. 
Pe Hanumitto, Lat.] to ſet free or deliver | from wapaiow, Gr. ] a kind of ſtone found in 
great maſſes, and dug out of quarries, of ſo 


hard and compact a ſubſtance, and ſo fine a 
| grain, that it readily takes a beautiful poliſh, 


Small 


_ 


| generally applied to ſuch books as have never 
To MANTLE, V. A. to cloke; to cover; been printed, 10 1 


To MAP, V. A. to make a map; to Shs 
 MA/PEL-TREE, 8. (naive, fot.) » 


] to in- 
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rꝛatginit, Lat. marge, Fr.] the border; a 
brink, edgy, or verge; the border of paper 


MAR 
Small round ſtones played with by children. | 
Fignratively applied to a ſtone with a re- 
markable inſcription. ** The Arundelian 
4 * marble.” : 


MARBLE, Adj. made of marble; varie- having a margin. 


gated, or of diſterent colours, like mai ble. 


To MARBLE, V. A. [marbrer, Fr.] to title of ſovereipnty in 


paint with veins, clouds or different colours, 
in refemblance of marble, 

MA'RBLED, Adj. ſomething veined or 
clouded in imitation of marble. | 

MA'RCASITE, 8. [Fr. marcaſite, low 
Lat.] à ſolid hard foſſile, of an obſeure, re- 
gular and foſiaceous ſtructure, a bright glit- 
tering appearance, and found in continued 
beds among the veins ot ores, or in the fiſ- 
tures of ſtone, | OT. 

MARCH, S. [from Mars, Lat.] the 


tion of ſtile in 1564 among the French, and 
lately by act of parliament, in England, it 


was efteemed the firſt month, and the year to do all common buſineſs on bo 


began on the 25th day of it. ; 
To MARCH, V. N. {| marcher, Fr] to 


journey, applied to au army. To walk in a |;2/aine, Fr.] a fragrant 


grave, ſolemn, and deliberate manner, Ac- 
tively, to put in motion, or make an army 
advance; to bring on in regular proceſſion. 
MAR CH, 8. from the verb] a motion, 


walk, or journey of ſoldiers; a grave and 


ſolemn walk; a tune played on inſtruments 
during the march or progreſs of an army; 

ſignals for an army to move. In the plural, 
borders, limits, or confines of a country. 


- MA/RCHER, 8. [ mareheur, Fr.] a preſi- 


dent of the marches or borders. 
MA RCHIONESS, S. the wife of a mar- 
a, | SO 

7 MA RCI D, Adj: Fmarcidus, Lat.] lean ; 
pining Withered, applied to plants. Mar- 
aid, dying herbs.” Dryd. T0 

MARCO UR, S. [marcor, Lat.] leannefs ; 
the ſtate of withering; a conſumpiion, or 
waſte fleſh, © The extenuation of marcour,” 
Brown. ES. hp es | 1 


MARE, 8. {mare mara, Sax. ] the fe- 


wale of a horſe; a kind of ſtagnation, which | 


ſeems to preſs the ſtomach with a weight when 
aſleep: derived from Mara, the name of a 
| ſpirit, ſuppoſed by the northern nations to 
torment perſons aſleep: it is called the nigh? 
e | £3 | RN 
 MA'RESCHAL, S. a chief commander of 
an army. 5 | : | 
MARGARITE, S. | margarita, Lat. mar- 
grrovite, Fr.] a pearl. The margarite ar | 
e rear},” Peachum, e | 
MARGE, MA'/RGENT, or MA'RGIN, 
S. [the left is moſt in uſe; from margo, 


in a book, which furrounds the page; . the 


placed, or writ on the blank 
of a book. 


fies literally, a Keeper of 
borders. 


la mareine, Fr] ſea affairs or force 
' | S; 
name of the third month of the year, reek - dier taken on board a ſhip 


| ouing January as the firlt. Till the altera- deſcents on land, 


MAR 
MA'R GINAL, Adj. [marginal, Fy 
Ipace or border 


MA'RGRAVE, 8. [ marggraff, Teut.) 1 
Germany, which ſigni- 
the marches or 


MARIE r, S. a kind of violet. 
MARIGOLD, S. a yellow flower. 
To MARINA TE, V. A. mariner, Fr.) 


to ſalt fiſh, and afterwards preſerve it in oil 
or vinegar. 2 8 


MARINE, Adj. [pronounecd mareen ; 


marinus, Lat.] belonging to the ſea, 


MARINE, S. [pronounced maren from 


to be employed in 
Ma RIN ER, 8. {mariner, Fr: from wo. 
Lat. the ſea] a ſeaman or ſailor ; ot bien 
ard a ſhip, 


tending to its failing or preſervation. 


MA'RJORAM, S. [marjorana, Lat. mar- 
plant; of which 
there are ſeveral ſpecies, 

MA'RITAL, S. Fr. maritus, Lat.] be. 
longing or incident to a huſband, © Maxital 
«« affection,” Ayliffe. CFE ED BY 
MARI TIMAL, or MA'/RITIME, Adj. 
mar itimus, Lat maritime, Fr.] performed at, 


or belonging to the ſea ; bordering on the ſea; 
naval, SY | e 


MARK, S. [Marc, Brit. wearc, Sax. mar- 
gue, Fr.] a token by which a thing is known 
and diſtinguiſned from another; an impreſ- 
ſion; a proof or evidence; any thing which 
a gun or other miſſile weapon is directed to- 
wards ; the ſign by which a horſe's age may 
be diſcovered ; a character made hy thoſe who 
eannot write their names; a piece of money 
valued at x39. 4d. from marc, Fr, A letter 
of mark or marque, a licence given by a king 
or ſtate, whereby private perſons are autho- 
rized to fit out ſhips, and make repriſals on 
the ſubjects of another ſtate. 8 
To MARK, V. A. I mercan, Sax. marguer, 
Fr.] to make an impreſſion, character, or 
ſign, by which a thing may be known or 
diſtinguiſhed from others; to wound; to note, 
obſerve or take notice of. Neuterly, to ob- 
ſerve or take notice of; to work letters or 
figures on linnen, &c. „ 5 
MAR KER, 8. [marquer, Fr.] one that 
makes ſome ſign, character, or impreſſion on 
a thing ; one that takes notice of a thing. 
MARKET, S. (anciently written mer 
cat, of mercatus, Lat.] a public time or place 
wherein things are bought or ſold; purchaſe 
or ſale. Figuratively price; rate. 
To MARKET, V. N. to deal at market 
either in buying or ſelling; to make bargains. 


edge of a wound or fore, 
is exargin,” Sharp. 


% 


„The evenneſs of | 


% þ 


MARKET. CROSS, S. : croſs formerly 
| | arket was held, 
ſet up where a market was MARKET: 


3 4 fol- 
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MAR 
mKET-DAY, S. a day on which 
Ric yo publicly bought and ſold in a 
RET MAN, S. a man that goes to 
the market to buy or ſell; one that under- 
ſtands dealing at a market. 
MARKE r- PLACE, S. a place where a 
market 15 held. ; 
MARKET-PRICE, or MA'RKET- 
RATE, S. the price at which any thing is 
commonly ſold in or out of a market. 
MARKET-TOWN, S. a town that has 
the privilege of a ſtated market, | 
MARKETABLE, Adj. ſuch as may be 
#14 commonly in a market. = 
MARKMAN, or MA'RKSMAN, S. a 
erſon {killed in hitting a mark. 
Fa ARL, 8. [ marl, Brit. margel, mergel, 
gele-] a kind of clay, become fatter and of 
a more enriching quality, by a better fer- 
mentation, and by its having lain fo deep in 
the earth, as not to have ſpent or weakened its 
{xtilizing quality by any product. 155 
Lo MARL, V. A. to manure or improve 
| grounds with marl. | e 
To MARL, V. A. | from marline] to bind 
 untwiſted hemp dipped in pitch round a cable, 
in order to guard it from triction. 1 


MARLINE, 8. [meareu, mearwa, Sax; © 


ſolt] along wreath of untwiſted hemp dipped 
in pitch, with which the ends of cables are 
ouarded, to preſerve them from triftion. 
MA'RLINE-SPIKE, S. a ſmall piece of 
jron, uſed in faſtening ropes together, or in 
opening the bolt of a rope, when a fail is to 
be ſewed to it. | 
MA'RLY, Adj. abounding in marl; hav- 
ing thequalities of marl. 7x 
_. MARMALADE, or MA'RMALET, S. 
| [narmalade, Fr.] a kind of conſerve or ſweet- 
meat, made of quinces cut and boiled with 
ſugar. N 5 DE Sn. e 
MARMOSET, S. [marmouſet, marmet, Fr. 
narnctto, Ital.] a ſmall monkex. 
MARMOT, or MA'RMOTTO, 8. [See 
Manmiſet] Ray fays, that this is the mus a/pi- 
rut and that it hides itſelf all the winter, du- 
ring which it lives upon its own fat. | 


— — 


MAR 


which a man and a woman are lawfully unit- 
ed for life. 


This word is very otten joined 
with others in compoſition, and then takes 
the nature of an adjective. | a 
 MA'RRIAGEABLE, Adj. fit for marriage; 
of an age to be married. | | 
MA'RROW, S. [merg, merib, Sax.] an ole- 
aginous or fat ſubſtance contained in the hol- 
low of a bone, which is deſigned by the hene- 
ficent architect of our frames to ſupple the 
bones and render them leſs liable to break. 
Figuratively, the quinteſſence, or beſt part of 
any thing, | | 
MA'RROW-BONE, S. any hollow bone 
of an animal containing marrow. = 
M A'RROWEFAT, S. a large mellow kind 
of pea. | „ . | 
 MARROWLESS, Adj. without marrow. 
To MARRY, V. A. [marricr, Fr. marito, 


Neuterly, to enter into the 
ſtate of marriage. e 
MARS, MARSH, or MAS, in the names 
of places, are derived from merſc, Sax, a fen, 
or watery place, PEAT | | 


ſwamp, or tract of land abounding in water. 
MA'RSEMALLOW, S. a kind of mal- 
low growing in wet ground, and reſembling 
the common in all reſpects, excepting that its 
leaves are ſoft and woolly. _ | | 
MA'RSH MARIGOLD, S. a flower. 


An of- 
ficer who regulates combats in the liſts; any 
one who regulates the rank or order at a fcaſt 
or other atiembly ; one who puts things or 
perſons in proper order ; an harhinger, or 
one who goes before a prince to give notice 
of his coming, and prepares for his reception. 
To MA RMHAL, V. A. to place in proper 


(6 marſkall'ft me the way.” Shak. 
 MA'RSHALLER, S. 
things in order. 


MARQUETRY, S. {margueterie, Fr.] 
; _— work; work inlaid with various 
colours, | OY | 


MA'RQUIS, 8. [marguis, Fr. marques, 


rough of Southwark; fo called from its be- 
longing to the marſhal of the King's houſe- 
hold. | | | 


Spain.] a title of honour next to a duke, It 


was introduced into England by Richard 1 


who created Robert Vere, carl #f Oxford, 
marquis of Dublin, and was only a titular dig- 
nity : thoſe who had the care of frontiers, as 
the word imports, being ſtiled marchers, not 
marquiſcs, ; 3 
5 MA'RQUISA TE, S. [marguiſat, Fr.] the 
ſeigniory or province of a marquis. 
MA RRER, S. from ar] one who ſpoils, 

damages, or hurts any thing or perſon. 

MARRIAGE, S. (marriage, Fr. from ma- 


MA'RSHALSHIP, 8. the office of mar- 
hal. e 


in marſhes. | 
MART, S. [contraQed 


a bargain, whether purchaſe or ſale. * Ven- 

ture madly on a dejperate mart.” Shack, 

Letters of mart. See Mark, 15 | 
To MART, V. A. to trade; to buy or {c!l, 

Nothing murted.“ Shak, 

| . MA/RTEN, or MA'RTERN, S. [ Marte, 
martre, Fr. mar tes, Lat. J a large Rind of wee- 


dn, Lat, a haſband] the act or ceremoney by 


ſel, whoje {xn or tur is much vaiued; a kind 
: or 


Lat.] to join a man and woman together, ſo 
that they may cohabit lawfully during life; 
to diſpoſe of in marriage; to take for a huſ- 

band or wife, 


MARSH, S. [merſe, Sax.] a fen, bog, 


MARSHAL, S. [mareichel, Fr.] the chief 
| officer of an army, Sce Mare chal. 


ranksor order; to lead as an harbinger. Thou 


a perſon that puts 


—_—  — pe 2 — * — 


MA'RSHALSEA, S. a prifon in the bo- 


MA'RSHY, 49. boggy ; wet; preduced 


from market a 
place of public traffic or trade, Figuratively, 
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of ſwallow that builds in houſes ; from ar- 
telet, Fr. | 
MA'RTIAL, Adj. [Fr. martialis, Lat. 
from Mars, the god of war | warlike ; brave; 
given to war; having a warlike ſhew ; uſed 
in war. In chemiſtry, having particles or 
properties of iron; from Mars, the chemical 
word for iron. Borrowing qualities from the 
planet Mars, applied to aſtrolog. 
MARTIN GAL, S. [ martingale, Fr.] a 
broad leather thong or (trap faſtened at one 
end to the girths under the belly of a horſe, 
from whence it paſſes between his fore - legs, 
and is faſtened at the other end to the noſe- 
dand of the bridle, to hinder a horſe from 
rearing, 4 | I, 
_ MA'RTINMAS, S. [fiom Martin, and 
maß, a feſtival] the feaſt of St. Martin, the 
IIth of November. | | 


tinet, martele!, Fr.] A kind of ſwallow. 
MA'TINETS, S. ſmall lines faſtened to 


the leetch of a ſail, to bring that part of the 
F "We | 
| MwYSON. S. [magon, Fr. machic,low Lat.] 


leeteh next to the yard arm cloſe up to the 
yard, when the fail is to be furled. 

MART IR, S. [martyr, Fr. from pazryp, 
Gr.] in its primary ſenſe, a witneſs ; in its 
ſecondary ſenſe, a witneſs of the truth of Chri- 
ſtianity; but as the witneſling of its truth 
was, at firſt, generally attended with perſecu- 
tion and death, the word is now applied to 


ſuch perſons only as die in atteſting the tiuth 


of any doctrine. 


for reſolutely maintaining any opinion. 
MA'RTYRDOM, S. the actof putting to 


death for reſolutely and immoveably main- 


taining any opinion; the act of enduring death 
in atteſtation of the truth of an opinion, or 
A * es” 
MA*RTYROLOGY, S. [martyrologe, Fr. 
martyrologium, low Lat.] a regiſter or cata- 
logue of martyrs : ſometimes extended to ſig- 
Nity an hiſtory of martyrs. _—- 
 MARVEL,S. [rerw'le, Fr. maravigilia, 
Ital.] a-wonder ; any thing that raiſes won- 


= 


der or aſtoniſhment, - | 


To MA'RVEL. V. N. [merwiller, mara- 


vig bare, Ital.] to wonder or be aſtoniſhed. 
 MAR'VELLOUS, Adj. marvellerx, Fr.] 
capable of exiting wonder or aſtoniſhment ; 
_ Grange ſurpaſiing credit. Uſed ſubſtantively 
to expreſs any thing exceeding natural power, 


oppo ſed to probable. 5 5 
MARVELLOUSLV, Adj. in a ſtrange, 


extraordinary, and wonderful manner. 


MAR'/VELLOUSNESS, S. the quality 


which exeites wonder or aſtoniſhment. 
MASCULINE, Adj. [maſculin, Fr. maſ- 
cv/irus, Lat.] male; reſembling a man; bold. 
In grammar, the gender appropriated to the 
male kind, though not always expreſſing ſex. 
MA'SCULINELY, Adv. like a man; 
boldly. e „„ 


mixture for a horſe. 


3 


MA'SCULINENESS, 8. 
which a perſon reſembles a 
way of reproach to women, 
behaviour of a man. 

MASH, S. [ maſche Belg. maille, F 
{ſpace between the threads of a 70. ls 


written meſh. Any thing mingled or conful. 


fed together from miſchen, Belg. to mix, 4 


the quality þ 
na. applied h 
The figure 0 


To MASH, V. A. [ maſcher, Fr. maccgrs 
to mix water and malt together in brewine 
r anc get! ewing. 
MASK, 8 maſpue, Fr. ] a cover worn over 
the face to diſpuile it. Figuratively, a pre- 


piece written in a tragic ſtyle. without atten. 
tion either to rule or probability 
To MASK, V. A. [maſquer, Fr.] to dif. 


3 guiſe or cover with a maſk. Figęurati 
MARTINET, or MY/RTLET, S. [mar- SUrativery, 


to cover or hide under ſome pretence. 


1 MASK ED, Adj. covered or concealed. 


© A maſked buttery,” _ 
MA'SKER, S. a perſon who exhibits in 2 


one who builds in ſtone, 
MASQUERA'DE, S. [meſcara, Arab. ] a 
diverſion or public aſſembly, wherein the 


“Came to viſit thee in maſquerade,” Dryd, 
To MA'SQUERADE, V. N. to go in 
diſguiſe; to aſſemble in maſk and other diſ- 


2 ES 55 guiſes, | 
ToMA'RTYR, V. A. to put to death | 


MASS, S. [ maſſe, Fr. maſſa, Lat.] a body; 


Ja lump za large quantity; bulk; a vaſt body; 
an aſſemblage of ſeveral things, forming one 
confuſed and diſtinct body; a groſs body; the 


general. The maſs of the people.“ Sift, 


word Chr:ftmas, long before the introduction 
of the ſacrament of the maſs ; but at length 
it was uſed to ſigmfy the Euchariſt, and is at 


{preſent appropriated to the office or public 
prayers, uſed by the Romiſh church in tile 


celebration of the Euchariſt, | 

' To MASS, V. N. to celebrate maſs. Ac- 
tively, to thicken; to ſtrengthen. © Filling 
cor »aſſing the houſe.” Hayward, 


the crime of killing great numbers of perſons 


| without any diſtinction, and not in a condi- 


tion to defend themfelves; murder. 


to butcher; to deſtroy great multitudes. 
MA/SSICOT, S. Fr.] cerus calcined by 


a moderate degree of fire: diſtinguiſhed ac 
cording to the difference of its colour, which 


ariſes from the different degrees of beat which 
it endures. 


or ſolidity. 


Ital.] to beat or bruiſe into a confuſed ma: 
b 


text, prztence, or ſubterfuge. A dramatic 


company is maſked and diſguiſed; a diſguiſe, 


In divinity, this word originally implied on- 
ly a feſtival, and was in this ſenſe uſed in the ᷣ̃ 


MA'SSACRE, S. Fr. from max ade, Ital. 


To MASSACRE, v. A. [maſſacrer, Fr.] | 


{ 


MASSINESS, S, greatneſs of weight, bulk 
MA'SSIVE, Adj. [maſif, Fr.] heavy; 


contro! 
gentler 
nent!y 
ofdign 
of law. 

To 
keep in 
with {k 
compli 

MA' 
Sax, | « 
«2nd 7 


MA 


ſailled! 
Ma“ 
Ma“ 


many le 


MA“ 
bis mal 
Shak, | 

Ma“ 
oronne 

MA! 

M 
ing a m 
perious 

Mä“ 
ance, w 
or emin 

Mats 
er; apc 
formant 
pre- emi 

MAE 
roundin 
bone h1 


| are uſy; 


Viſible l/ 
MA's 
fring. 


of moſt 


MA“ 
formand 
MA“ 
dome 
bay, 
MA” 
oct is 14 
MAN 
ori, (01 
Ma's 


MAS 
MASSIVENE'SS, 8. the quality of being 
weighty; bulky and ſolid. LE 
M 4581, Adj. weighty; bulky ; ſolid. 
MAST, S. Fr. LH, Sax. ] the beam or 
\t ſtanding upright in a ſhip or veſſel, 10 
ubich a ſail is fixed; the fruit of the oak or 


Tent. meeſters Belg. maitre, Fr. magiſter, Lat. 
2 perſon who has ſervants under him; a ruler; 


ol a trading veſſel; a perſon ſubject to no 
eontroul, a teacher or inſtructor; a young 


MAT 
fruit, applied to the oak or beech trees, 
MASTICA'TION, S. [maſlicatio, Lat.] the 
act of chewing. | 
MA'STICATORY, S. [maſlicatoire, Fr.] 
a medicine to be chewed, but not ſwab 
lowed. | 3 
MA'STICH, S. [maſtic, Fr.] a kind of gum 
gathered from trees, in Scio of the ſame 
name; a kind of mortar or cemennt. © Join 
them together and turn them into a kind 


of maſticb.“ Addiſ. | 
Ichiek or head; a poſſefſor; the commander | 


MA'STIFF, S. [plural maſtives, for all 


nouns ending in , or fe in the ſingular, 
change into wes in the plural; from ei, Fr.} 


dentlewan; title of reſpect; a perſon emi- a large ſized dog, generally uſcd as a guard in 


neatly {killed in any trade or ſcience ; a title 
ofdignityat the univerſities, and in the courts 
1 * MASTER, V. A. to rule, govern, or 
keep in ſubjection; to conquer z to perform 
with {kill 3 to overcome any difficulty, or ac- 
compliſh any deſign. . 5 8 
MASTER DOM, S. [from maſter and dom, 
du.] dominion or rule. Sovereign ſway 
« 2nd naſterdom. Stake. 1 | | 
MA'S1 ER-HAND, S. one eminently 
{killed in any profeſiion. mg 
 MASTER-JEST, S. a principal jeſt. 
MASTER-KEY, S. a key which can open 
many locks that have different wards. 
MASTER-LEAVER, S. one that deſerts 
is maler. A mafter-leaver and a fugitive.” 
FE} | We EN Os 
MASTER LESS, Adj. wanting a maſter 
oronner; not to be governed; unſubdued, 
MASTERLINESS, S. eminent in {kill. 


* 


— — 


houſes and yards. > 
MA'STLESS, Adj. without maſts. 


MA'STLIN, S. [meſler, Fr.] mixed corn, 


conſiſting of wheat and rye. 

MAT, S. [| meate Sax. maate, Dan. mata, 
Lat.] a kind ofa manufaQure or texture made 
of ſedges, flags, or ruſhes woven together. In 
a (hip, plats made of fine net and thrums, to 
keep the cordage faſt, - ee, 
To MAT, V. A, to cover with mats; to 


MA'TADORE, S. {matador, Span.] a 


has over the contrary party, and its winning 
ſuch a number of pieces out of the pool, 
which on that account are called matadores 
likewiſc. | N 


an old dance ſo called from its imitating 
booting, „ „ 


MASIERLY, Adj. ſuitable to or becom- 
ing a maſter j artful : ſhexing great ſkill ; im- 
perious; with the ſway of a maſter. = 

MA'STER-FPIECE,”'S. a capital perform 
ance, which ſhews great art and ſkill ; a chief 
or eminent excellence. FVV 

MA'STERSHIP, S. dominion; rule; pow- 
er; a perfect work; a curious and capital per- 
formance ; ſkill ; knowledge ; ſuperiority or 
pre-eminence. C 

VAS ER-SINEW, S. a large ſinew fur- 
rounding the hoof, and dividing it from the 
bone by a hollow place, where the windgalls 
ve uſually ſeated; and is the largeſt and moſt 
ſilble finew in a horſe's body. | | 

MYSTER-STRING, S. the principal 
fring. © The aſter ring that makes the 
\ * moſt harmony“ Rowe. OS by 

MA'STER-5TROKE, S. a ſtroke or per- 
mance that ſhews great ſkill. | | 
YH IA'STER-1 EELH, S. the principal teeth. 

dome have their maſter-reerh indented.” 

Ba, | | | , 
MASTER-WORT, S. a plant, whoſe 
* is uſed in medicine. . 

. SASTERY, S. dominion; 


Ority ; r ule 3 ſuperi- 
or pre-emicence ; ſkill, 


MA'ST fr 


from peyn, Gr. a fight, One equal to con- 


ſmall piece of deal dipt in brimſtone; any 


to retain fire made uſcof in diſcharging guns, 
Sc. A conteſt ; a game; any mutual conteſt; 


teſt or fight with another; one that ſuits or 
tall es with another, from maca, Sax, A mare 
riage; one to be married. 5 


to be married, to tally. 
perfectly. 


not admitting compariſon. „ 
MA'TCHLESSLY, Adv. in a manner not 
eh 2: 5: 5 = 
MATCHLESSNESS, S. the quality of 
not admitting an equal, or a compariſon, 
 MA'TCH-MARKER, S. one who is inſtru- 
mental to a perſon's marriage; one who 
makes matches to burn. FEY 
band of wife; a_ communion whether male 
or female; the male or female animals; one 


1 > % 5 
CL, Adj, abounging in maſt or 


that ſails in the ſame ſip ; one that cats at 


twiſt, interweave, or join together like a mat. 


hand of cards, fo called from the advantage it 


 MA'TACHIN, S. from matadore, Spain.] 


MA 1 CH, 8. mecke, | Fr. mixia, Ital.] a 


thing that catches fire, particularly applied to 
a kind of rope ſlightly twiſted, and prepared 


i 0 MATCH, v. A. to equal; to ſhew any 

thing equal or like to; to ſuit of proportion; 

to marry, or give in marriage, Neuterly, 
MA'ICHABLE, A di. ſuitable; reſembling. 


Ma'TCHLESS, Adj. without an equal; 


MATE, S. {maca, Sax. act Belg.] a huſ- 
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MAT 


To MATRICULATE, v. A. to 


MAT 


the ſame table; one that is the ſecondin rank. 


«6 N y 55 f i . - enter 38 
A ſurgeon's mare, | 5 a member at an univerſity; to enliſt; to en 
To MATE, v. A. to match or marry; to] ter into any ſociety by ſetting down a perſon's 


name, 
MATRICULATE, 8. 
in an univerſity. 
MATRICULA'TION, S. the act of en 
tering a perſon as a member of an univerſyy, 
MATRIMONIAL, Adj. [Fr. 3 
um, Lat.] ſuitable to marriage; belonging to 
marriage. 
MA'TRIMONY, S. [ atrimonium Lat 
marriage; the ſolemn contract entered a0 
between a man and woman to be faithful t, 
each other during life; the ſtate of a married 
perſon. | | 
9 e 18 i Lat. 33 the womb, 
| Figuratively, a place where any thing js gene. 
ras or AA þ FAG . 
MA TRON, S. [matrine Fr. . 
Lat.] an elderly nh old woman, 8 
MA TRONAL, Adj. [ matronalis, Lat.) 
ſuitable to a matron; conſtituting a matron, | 
© Of matronal years.” Hacen. . 
MA'TRONLY, Adv, after the manner of 
a matron ; reſembling a matron ; elderly. 
MA'TROSS, S. in the train of artillery, a 
ſ-Idier next below a gunner, who aſſits in 


be equal to; to cruſh; to confound. 
MATERIAL, Adj. {material, Fr. materi- 
alis, Lat. ] conſiſting of matter, oppoſed 10 
ſpiritual. Important; momentous; cllcntial, 
MATERIALS, S. ſnot uſed in the ſingu- 
lar; materiaux, Fr.] the ſubſtance of which 
any thing is made: generally applied to things 
compoſed of different ſubſtances. | 
MATE'/RIALIST, S. one who denies the 
exiſtence of ſpirit. 
MA TE'RIALLY, Adv. in the ſtate of 
matter; eſſentially or importantiy. 
MATE'RIALNESS, S. the ſtate of conſiſt- 
ing of matter. Figuratively, the quality of 
being important or eſſential. 
_ MATERIATE, or MATE'RIATED, 
Adj. [materia, Lat.] conſiſting of matter. 
* Immateriate, or leſs materiate.”* Bac. 
MAT ERIA“TTION, S. [ from materia 
Lat.] the act of forming matter. A materi- 
ation of even matter itſelf.“ Bac. 
MATERNAL, Adj. [materne Fr. ma- 
ternus, Lat.] motherly, becoming or belong- 
ing to a mother. 3 . 
MATERNITY, S. [ maternite, Fr.] the 
character cr relation of a mother. 


2 perſon entered 


1 


bruiſe in 
MAU 
2 hand | 
To A 
to grum 
MAU 


MATHEMA “TIC, or MATIMEMA'TI- 


traverſing, ſpunging, loading and firing the | 
guns; they carry firelocks, and march along 


muring 


CAL, Adj. [mathematicus, Lat. ] according to 
the rules of mathematics; belonging to ma- 
thematics. 15 D 
MATHEMA'TICALLY, Adv. according 
to the rules of mathematics. | 
MATHEMATT'CIAN, S. [| mathematicus, 
Lat. mathematicicn, Fr.] a perſon ſkilled in 
... he mathemancs. oo. 
_ _ MATHEMA'TICS, S. [ pabnpualmn, Gr.] 
the ſcience which conſiders quantity ei- 
ther as computible, or meaſurable : it is di- 
vided into pure and mixt; the pure conſi- 
ders quantity in the abſtract, 7. e. without 
any relation to matter; and the mixt, as 
ſubſiſting in material beings; as length in a 
road, Sc. 8 | Is 7 I 
MA'THESIS, S. [wabrzi, Gr.] the doc- 
trine or ſcience of mathematics. 3 
MA TIN, Adj. [ matine, Fr.] uſed in, or 
belonging to the morning. 8 
MA TIN, S. the morning. In the plural, 
applied to the prayers uſed at morning wor- 


8 33 
 MA'TRASS, S. [matraſs, Fr.] in Che- 
miſtry, a glaſs veſſel for digeſtion or diſtilla- 
fion, ſometimes bellied, and ſometimes riſing 
gradually gaper inte a conical figure; a kind 
of hard bed put under a ſofter. | 
| MA'TRICE, S. [ matrix, Lat.] the womb 
a mould which gives form to ſomething in- 
_ Cloſed. © Thele thells ſerved as matrices or 
« moulds to them.” Wodw. | 
_ MA'IRICIDF, S. [marricidiun', Lat. ] the 


with the ſtore waggons, both as a 
to aſſiſt in caſe of accidents, 


tis paſt,” Granv. Ihe thing or object which 


guard, and 


MATTER, S. a ſolid, hard, maſſy, impe- 
netrable, diviſible, moveable, and paſſive ſub. 
ſtance; the firſt principle of natural things, | 
from the various arrangements and combina- | 
tions of whoſe particles ariſe the different 
bodies that appear in the univerſe. Body op- 
poſed to ſpirit ; the materials of which any 
thing is compoſed z a ſubject or thing treated 
o. The matter of my ſong.” Par. Lg. 
An affair or buſineſs ; the cauſe of any di- 
ſturbance. What's the Matter? Shak. Im- 
port; conſequence; moment, or importance, 
generally preceded by ro. Ne matter, nom 


ql to giv 
fore Go0 

MAU“ 
a name « 
to a mon 


huſband | 


is under particular relation ; a purulent run-Y 
ping, or corruption in a ſore. 2 
To MATTER, V. N. uſe n „ 
to ſignify; to import, or be of importance 
In Surgery, to generate or produce corvpy 
tion or pus. The herpes beneath rate 
«yr d.” ⸗Wiſem. Actively, to regard ; q 
look upon, or conſider as of au) wp 
tance. Fs | f 
MATT TER, Adj. full of matter, or paß 
applied to wounds. 15 1 * 

MA'TTOCK, S. [martuc, Sax. ] a kind 4 
toothed inſtrument uſed to grub up dees / - 
weeds, and to pull up wood. ** You muſt di 
« with mattock and with ſpade.” Shat. 

MA'TTRESS, S. [mattraſs, Fr. attr 1 
Brit.] a kind of a quilt made to lic on. Af 
Matraſs. c 


t to pro 
MA W 
ching or 
MA W 
er doll: f 
MA'W] 
MAXI 
from max 
bone, 
MAXI 
| Daxiom ; 
thading 8 
MAY, | 
hich ve 
LOS preter | 
NL] to be 


imperative 


4 imperſonal 


crime of murdering 2 mother; a perſon who 
kills a mother. | 


log of a 


5 Walrun TION, S. I naturatio, Lat.) = 
1 Perſon hol 


MAY 


6 
jeine 4 Kerl 
l juices into matter. 


ne 14. ripening or conducing to ripe- 
ao In Surgery, promoting the ſuppuration 


of a ſcre. 


"MATURE, Adj. [maturus, Lat.] ripe ; 
felted by time. Figuratively, brought near 
10 a completion; fit for execution; well digeſt- 


al; an ĩved at full age, or years ot diteretion. 
ieee 
MATURELY, Adv. 


manner. 2 . | 
MATURITY, 8. maturite. Fr. mMaturitas, 

Lat, ] a ſtatc of ripeneſs or perfection. 

with liquor. 

in ſpite of; notwitkſtan ding: ſeldom uſed. 

bruiſe in a coarſe and cruel manner... 

2 hand baſket. 


to grumble 3 to murmur with diſcontent. 


content. 


fore GoodeF r iday. 


MAUS LEUM, S. [Lat. man ſolee, Fr.) 
2 name given by queen Artemiſia, of Caria, 
to a monument ſhe erefted in Honour of her 
huſband Mau ſalus] a pompous tomb or mo- 
waent, erected in honour of a perfon that 


ls dead, 


that of mankind ; the craw or firſt ſtomach of 


MA'WKISH, Adj. [perhaps from mew] 
pt to produce ſatiety or loathing. 


doping or producing ſatiety and loat hing. 
MA'WMET, S. [See Mammet] a puppet 

« doll; formerly an idol, e 
MA'WMISH. Adj. fooliſh ; nauſeous. 
MAXILLAR, or MA'XILLARY, Adj. 

ay naxillar, Lat.] belonging to the jaw- 
. : | 


MAY, [an auxiliary verb, by means of 


is preter is might, from mag, Goth. mes, 
” ]to be poſſible 3 to have power. In the 
Mcrative mood, or when it is at the begin- 
uy of a fentance, it implies a wiſh that a 


lon ſhould have ſomething in his power. 


40 MAUL, V. A. Sea Mall] to beat; to 


To MAUNDER, V. N. {maudire, Fr.] 


MAUNDERER, S. one that uſes mur- 
muring and provoking words through diſ- 


MAUNDAY-THURSDAY, S. [derived 

Spelman, from warde, Sax. à hand-baſket, 
bom which the king was formerly accuſtom- 
6l to give alms to the poor] the I hurſday be 


MAW, S. [maga, Sax. maegbe, Belg.] the 


komach of beaſts, applied in - contempt to 


MA'WKISHNESS, 8. the quality of 


inening ; the ſtate of growing ripe. In 
the ſuppuration of excrementiuons 


ripely ; complete- 
y; with deliberation, or in a well digelted 


MAUDLIN, Adj. drunk; intoxicated, the object of ridicule. 


MAUGRE, {[malere, Fr. m lerads, Ital.) the lilley of the valley. See Lilly. 


hich we form the Engliſh potential mood; 


M E A 


7 May you live happily and long.“ Dy: 
May be, uſed advei bially, implies perhaps, or 
it is poſſible. | 
MAY, S. | fo called from Maja, the mo- 
ther of Mercury, who was ſacrificed to on the 
firſt day} the fifth month in the year, reck- 
oning January the firſt: in this mouth the 
ſun enters Gemini, and vegetables are gene- 
rally in flower. Figuratively, the early, gay, 
and molt pleaſant part of life. 9 


firſt of May. 


MA'Y-BUG, S. a chatfer, „ 
MA'Y-FLOWER, S. a bloom or bloſſom 


which grows on the hedges on a kind of white | 


thorn. | | 
MAY-GAME, S. a diverſion or ſport ; 
MA'Y-LILLY, S. a flower called likewiſe 


LY 


which perſons dance on the fiſt of May. 
MA'YWEED, S. a ſpecies of chamomile, 


| make by-laws for the good of his particular 
community. 
liffs of London into mayors in 1129; which 
was afterwards prac t iſed with reſpect to other 
cities; and on account of the mayor of Lon- 


an inſurrection, with his own hands, the 


mayors of London have ever ſince borne the 


title of lord, and a bloody dagger was added 


mayor. 5 i | 
MA'YORESS, S. the wife of a mayor. 


a jaw; a low word. 


MAZE, S. {iften, Belg.] a labyrinth, er 


place whoſe patlages are ſo winding aud in- 
tricate, that it is not cafy to get out of them. 


Figuratively, perplexity, confuſion, applicd 


to the mind. 


or confute. | 
MA'ZER, S. meaſer, Belg.] a cup made 
of maple. & A bow] or rer Curioully 


„ carved,”” Dryd. PE 
MAZ V, Adj. having windmg and intri- 


cate pzflages; perplexed ; contutcd. 
M. A. an abbreviature for wmaugifecr art ue, 


]| or maſter of arts. 


M. B. an abbreviature ſor medicixee baccs- 
tagreas, or bachelor af phytic, | 

M. D. an abreviatuvre tor policing doctor, 
or doctor ot phy tic. 5 RS 
ME, the oblique caſe of the pronoun l. 
from the dat. accus. and ablat. of ic, Sax, 
me, Arem. and Span. zu, Biit. It is wicd 


inſtead of ITI int. 


t 


"MEAD, 


To MAY, V. N. to gather flowers on the 


MA'Y-POLE, S. a long erect pole round 


MA'YOR, S. f maer, \rit. mayer, Belge 135 
and Teut.] the chief magiftrate of a city or 
town; the king's lieutenant, authorized to 


K Richard I. changed the bai- 
don's killing Wat Tyler, the ring-leader t 


to the city arms, by way of commemoration. 
MA'YORALTY.S. the office of a mayor; 
the exereiſe or poſſeſlion of the office ot a” 


MAZ Z ARP, S. ¶ naſeboire, Fr, maje, Sax. | 


To MAZE, V. A. to perplex, bewilder, 


ſometimes ungramaticaliy for J, as Ac, 
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with meal, 


MEA 
MEAD, S. [moado, Sax. medd, Brit ] a 
drink made of honey and water, called like- 
' wiſe metheglin 3 from meddig/yn, Brit. f 
MEA, or MEADOW, S. [de, Sax. 
ground ſomewhat watery, not plowed, and 
covered with graſs. | 
ME'AGER. S. [pronounced meger with 
the g hard; from magre, Fr. macer, Lat.] 
lean z wanting fleſh. Thin, poor, or hun- 
gry, applied to ground. | | 
ME'AGERNESS, S. leanneſs; want of 
fleſh; ſcantineſs; ſmallneſs. _ N 
MEAL, S. [maele, Sax. a repaſt, muel, 
\ Belg. food] the act of eating at a certain 
time; a repaſt; a part or fragment; the flour 


of wheat corn, finely ground or fitted, from] coming out; ſo that the diſte 


mel due, Sax. | 
To MEAL, V. A 
mingle, or ſpot. 
MEALMAN, S. one that deals in flour 
or meal. Ee | 
MEALY, Adj, having the taſte or other 
qualities of meal ; beſprinkled or ſpotted as 


« [mcler, Fr. ] to ſprinkle, 


MEALY-MOUTHED, Adj. [mealw, or 


malu, Sax. ] ſoft-mouthed ; unable to ad- 


areſs a perſon through baſhfulneſs. © _ 
MEALY-MOUTHEDNESS, S. baſhful- 
neſs. | | | 8 | 
MEAN, Adj. [mene, Sax.] wanting dig- 
nity; of low birth or rank; low minded; 
contemptible, or deſpicable; middle; mode 
rate, or without exceſs; from men, Fr. 
mian, Perſ. Intervening ; intermediate; com- 
ing or happening between any two periods of 
MEAN, S. ſ moyen, Fr. mian, Perf. ] me- 
diocrity; a middle ſtate between two ex- 
tremes; a medium; an interval; any thing 
uſed to effect an end. Method or manner, 
uſed in the plural, and by the beſt writers, 
though ungrammatically, with an adjective 
| ſingular. ** Employed as a means of doing 
good.“ Atte: bury. By all means, ſignifies 
without doubt, heſitation, or fail. By no 
means, not in any degree or reſpect; not at 
all. In the plural number, it is likewiſe uſed 
for revenue, or fortune © 
To MEAN, V. N. [preter and participle 
meant, pronounced ment; from mænan, Sax.] 
to have in the mind; to intend; to deſign; 
to hint at. e 


ME A/NDER, 8. from Meander, a river 


in Phrygia, remarkable for its winding courſe | 
a maze; labyrinth; a winding courſe, | 
MEA'NDROUS, Adj. having many turn- 
ings or windings. 
ME/ANING, S. purpoſe, or intention 
the ſenſe, or thing underſtood by any ex- 
reſſion. e Ep NT 1 

' ME'ANLY, Adv. [from mean the adjec- 
tive] moderately; in a low degree ; in a poor 
or baſe manner; without wealth, dignity, 
or reſpect. | | 


exceflence z defect; want of 
or fortune; ſordidneſs, 


and part. paſſive of Mean. 
in the ſpace or interval ha 
two periods of time. 


MEASLED, Adj. infected with the 


meaſles. 


appearance of eruptions, not tend 


* 


/ MEA'SLY, Adj. ſcabbed with the meaſles, | 
MEASURABLE, 4 dj, [from meaſure) ſuch 
as may be meaſured or computed. . Figura. 


nics; ſkilled in mechanics. 


NME C 
Ugnity, bing 
MEANT, {pronounced ment] the perfect 


MEAN-TIME, MAN WHILF Ady 
PP ening between 


ME'ASLES, S. [maſelen, 


meſſel | 
a cutaneous diſeaſe, len, Belg. 


conliſting in a general 
puration, of the nature of flea hives which 
come out the fourth day after a perſon is ta 
ken, and diſappear the fourth day after ther 


mper bears 3 


in ſwine, 


| appearing in red ſpots upon their 
{kin. | | ; 


tively, moderate, or in ſmall quantity, 
ME ASURABLENEss, | 
being capable of meaſure, 
ME'ASURABLY, Adv. in ſuch am 
as may be meaſured ; moderately, 


MEASURE, 8. pronounced, r | 
meſure, Fr. miſura, Ital. from menſura, Lat} | 


that by which the quantity or extent of an 


thing is found ; the rule by which any thing 4 
is adjuſted or proportioned ; proportion; or | 
ſettled quantity; a ſufficient quantity or de- 
gree; motion regulated by muſica time; 
the cadence or time obſerved in poetry or 
dancing; ſyllables limited to certain numbers 
com poſing a verſe; metre; a tune, To have 'Þ 


bard meaſure is to be hardly dealt by, 


To ME ASURE, V. A. meſurer, Fr.] to 
compute the quantity or extent of any thiag 
by ſome ſetiled rule; to comprehend, Great 
are thy works; Jebovab What thought 


ing to a ſup. | 


near reſemblance to the ſmall-pox, A diſeiſe 


S. the qualityof | 


12nner 


© can meaſure thee” Par. Loft. To adjult; M 


or proportion 3 to allot or diſtribute, 


MEASURELESS, Adj. not to be mea- | 


ſured, or comprehended. 


MEASUREMENT, s. the act of find- 
ing the quantity or extent of any thing, by Y 


means of ſome ſtandard or rule. | 
MEA'SURER, S. one that diſtribute 


things in proper quantities by means of ſome I 


pe 

by 

. 13 
Fr.] fic to 
r . = | 

il 
x 
—_ * 


ſtandard or rule. | 
MEAT, S. nete, Sax. mets, 

be eaten; food in general. 
MEATTED, Adj. 

plied to cattle. 

| MECHANIC, or MECH 


mechanicus, 
employ; con 


MECHA NIC, S. a manufacturer, or P* 
ſon engaged in handicraft 
chanic powers, are commonly 


MEANNEss, 


S. want of perfection, or 


| ſcrew, the wedge, and the cobeel, 


fed; foddercd, 3p*M 
Lat.] mean; ſervile; of mea 
ſtructed by the laus of mecha 
employments, A 
reckoned I 2 

12 te 
viz. the ballance, the lever, the pulh, "2 
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to have 
to inter 
ME!] 
buſies h 
cern hi. 
ME“ 


bpoſing! 


termed 

MEI 
name 0: 
union 0 
bend of 
ning alt 

MEL 
in Anat 


formed 


which « 
{trait do 
to the 
conyoly 
lng fro 
To! 
lat.] tc 
no par 
ton ; te 
by ſome 
MEI 
poled ; 
Io ext! 
MEI 
IMerven 


MED 


Nteryen 
between 

MED 
vho a(t 


MED 


HA NICS, S. [michanica, Lat, | the geo- 
| MECH etna or ur SIE ee 
12 u ſhew the effects of powers or moving 
2 ſo far as they are applied to engines, 
11 emonſtrate the laws of motion. 

NEC HAN ICALLY, Adv. according to 

the laws of mechaniſm. _ | 
MECHA”NICALNESS, S. agreeableneſs 
the laws of mechaniſm ; meanneſs. 

4 MECHA/NICIAN, S. [ mecbanicien,Fr.] a 
in profeſſing and ſtudying the ſcience of the 

ate powers, Or the con ſtruction of ma- 

n « As mechanicians ſpeak,” Boyle. Not 


nens l, S. action according to 
mechanic laws; the con ſtruction of the parts 
depending on each other in any engine, or 
complicated machine. | 
MEDAL, S. [medaille, Fr.] an ancient 
din; a piece of metal ſtamped in honour of 
{me extraordinary action or perſon. | 
MEDA'LLIC, Adj. belonging to medals. 
MEDA'LLION, S. [medaillon, Fr.] a large 
antique ſtamp or medal, beariag the ſame 
reſpedt to ancient coins, as modern medals do 
to modern money. | 1 | 
MEDALLIST, S. [medaillifte, Fr] a man 
ſlled or curious in collecting medals, | 
To MEDDLE, V. N. {meddelen, Belg. ] 
to have to do; to concern one's ſelf about; 
to interpoſe or interfere officiouſly, . 
MEDDLER, S. one who 1nterpoſes, or 


cern him. = | SOLD 

MEDDLESOME, Adj. officiouſly inter- 
poling in affairs that do not concern one; in- 
termeddling. | 


MEDIA'NA, s. [Lat.] in Anatomy, the 


bend of the elbow ; likewiſe, the ſeam run- 
ning along the middle of the tongue. 

MEDIA'STINE, S. Fr. mediaſtinum, Lat.] 
in Anatomy, a double fimbriated membrane, 


which comes from the ſternum, and goes 
lirait down through the middle of the thorax 
to the vertebrz, round which the guts are 
convolved, ſuſtained, and prevented from fal- 
lng from one ſide of the thorax to the other. 
To MEDIATE, V. N. [from medius, 
lat.] to interpoſe as an equal friend between 
two parties, in order to procure a reconcilia- 
ion; to be between two. Actively, to limit 
ly ſomething placed in the middle. | 
MEDIATE, Adj. ( mediate? Fr.] inter- 
pled; coming between; placed between 
v0 extremes, | e 
MEDIATEL, Adv. by a ſecondary or 
nerven ing cauſe. . N 


Meryention agency, or a power of acting 
wen; interceſſion or intreaty for another. 
MEDIAN . [ mediateur, Fr.] one 
io acts between two patties, in order to 


bufies himſelf with things that do not con- 


name of a vein, or little veſſel, made by the 
union of the cephalic and baſilic veins in the 


formed by the continuation of the pleura, | 


procure a reconciliation ; an intereeſſor in fa- 
vour of another. yes 

MEDIATO'RIAL, or ME. DIATORY, 
Adj. belonging to a mediator. | 

MEDIA'TORSHIP, S. the office of a 
mediator, 1 5 | 

MEDIA TRIX, S. a female or woman 
who acts between, or endeavours to reconcile 
two parties at variance, 


MEDICAL, Adj. ſmedicus, Lat.] phy- 


ſical ; relating to medicine, or the art of 


healing. 

MEDICALLY, Adv. after the manner 
of medicine; according to the art or opera- 
tion of phyſic. LIES 3 

ME DICAMENT, S. [Fr. nedicamentum, 
Lat.] any thing uſed in healing; generally 
applied to external remedies. | 

MEDICAME'NTAL, Adj. 
medicines” _ © 

MEDICAMENTALLY, Adv. after the 
manner, or wich the power of medicine. 

To MEDICATE, V. A. [medicatus, of 
medico, Lat. ] to tincture, impregnate, or al- 
ter by the infuſion of medicines. 33 


MEDICA TI ON, S. the act of tincturing, 
impregna ing, or altering by the infuſion of 


medical ingredients. 


having the power of phyſic, or having the 


the beſt authors with the accent on the third 


or laſt ſyllable but one; from mediciralis, Lat * 
' the power of healing; belonging to 


having 
phyſie. J 
MEDTCINALLY, Adv. phyſicallyyß. 
MEDICINE, S. ſpronounc:d medicin ; 


from medicine, Fr. mecicina, Lat 1 phyfie ; 5 


any drug given to cure a diſorder; the art of 
VVV ZN 
_ MEDIO'CRITY, S. {med:ocr ite, Fr. medi- 
ocritas, Lat.] a ſmall degree; a middle rate 
or {tate ; moderation, _ e 


To MEDITATE, V. A. [meditatus, from 


meditor, Lat. meaiter, Fr.] to plan, ſcheme, 


or contrive in the mind; to think on or re- 
volve in the mind, Neuterly, to think, dwell 


on, or contemplate with intenſe thought. 


MEDITATION, S. [Fr. meditatio, Lat! 
deep thought, or cloſe and intent application 


of the mind to any ſubject. | | 
MEDIFATIVE, Adj. addicted to in- 

tenſe thought ; expreſſing any intention or 

deſign. 3 | : | 
MEDITERRA'NE, MEDITERRA/NF- 


AN, MEDITERRANFOUS, Adj. [ei- 
terraner, Fr. from medius, Lat. and rerra, h at.] 


MEDIATION, 8. [F .] interpoſition or 


ſurrounded with land 


* inland, or at a diftance 
trom the ſea. | ET, | 


MEDITERRANEAN-SFA,S. ſo colled. 


as being ſurrounded with land on all Gdes, 


except at the ſircights of Gibraltar in the W. 
| n | aiid 


relating to 


 MEDVCINABLE, Adj. [medicinal's, Lat.] 


qualities of healing, curing, or removing diſ- 
orders, A 55 
MEDICINAL, Adj. ſat preſent, it is ac- 
cented on the ſecond ſyllable, but it is uſed in 
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and the Thracian Boſphorus on the E. 
which laſt lets the Euxine or Black fea into 
it, as the lirſt does a conitant current of the 
Atlantic ocean. The ancients called it the 
Heſperian ſea, as lying W. The Scriptures 
call it che Great ſea, in oppoſition to the ſea 
of Galilee, It was alſo denominated the 
Lower ſea by the Romans, from the coaſt of 
Genoa to that of Sicily. It had the appella- 
tion of Mare Internum, on the ſame account 
with that of Mediterranean. It has to- 
pical names, as the Genoeſe, Tuſcan, Adria- 
tic, Levant, Sicilian, Lyons, Archipelago, 
&c ſea, or gul;h It is parted from the At- 
lantie or great Weſtern ocean by the ſtreights 
of Gibraltar, from the Red ſea by the ilth- 
Mus of Suez, and from the Propontis by the 
ſtreights Dardanelles. It has Europe on the 
N. Africa on the S. Aſia on the E. and the 
ſtireights of Gibraltar on the W. Its utmoſt 
extent from N. to S. where wideſt, that is, 
from the gulph of Sidra in Tripoly, to that 
of Venice, from 30 deg. 20 min. to 46 deg. 
40 min. upwards of 16 degrees, is above 900 
miles. Its length from E. to W. or from 
Syria and Paleſtine to Gibraltar, that is, from 
5 deg. W. to 36 deg. E. or long. 41 deg. 
upwards of 2000 miles, In the Mediterra- 
nean are ſeveral peninſulas, as Italy, Greece, 
and Anatolia ; likewiſe iſlands, as Sicily, Sar- 
dinia, Corſica, Majorca, Minorca, Corfu, 
Cephalonia, Zante, Candia, Rhodes, Cyprus, 
thoſe of the Archipelago, &c, 5 

MEDIUM, S. { Lat. | any thing that in- 
tervenes or comes between; the middle place 
or degree. In Mechanical Philofophy, that 

ſpace or region which a body paſſes in its mo- 
tion towards any point. In Arithmetic, a 
number equally diſtant from each extreme. 


ME DLER, S. [meſple, Fr. meſpilus, Lat.] 


the fruit of the medler-tree, which contains 
five hard feeds, and is not fit for eating till it 
, io ER, 
MEDLEY, or ME'DLY, S. a mixture; 
a confuicd maſs; a collection of different 
pieces imudicioulily joined together in the 
ſame book. . 
ME DLE, Adj. mix 
6e medley war. Dryd. | | | 
MEDU'LLAR, or MEDU'LLARY, Adj. 
| [redullaire, Fr] belonging to, or reſembling 
the tes þ = 
MEEK, Adj. [mebbi, mebak, makak, Sclav.] 
not eaſily provoked to anger by affronts; 
bearing inſults without reſentment, 


ed; confuſed. Make 


MEERK LV, Adv. in a mild or gentle 


manner; in ſuch a manner as to bear affronts 
without any reſentment or anger. 5 

MEEKNESS, S. a temper of mind not 
euaſily provoked to reſentment by injuries, 


but bearing afflictions with a reſign ation to | 
POS „„ ſweetneſs of ſound. 
Adj. ſimple; unmixed. See 


God. 
0: ee, 
Mccre, Ad}. 


ſable effect of ; different m 


4 


ME L 


MEER, S. a lake or boundary 


Mecre, I; | 
_ MEET, Adj. proper; qualified: 
to any uſe. | ; 
To MEET, v. A. [preter I mer 
oy an ag. 3 metan, 
ipht on; to be treated»; to | 
to find; to aſſemble in the kg hes | 
different parts. Neuterly, to e N 
come face to face; to engage; to join 3 — 
MEETER, S. one that accofts, fl de 0. 
dentaily, or comes up to a perſon face to . 
_ MEE TING, S, an affembly ; aconget, 
the congregation in a plac oli ke 
longing 15 4 Aigen 88 
MEETING-HOUSE, s. x OY 
diſlenters aſſemble to worſhip. bes view 
MEL TLV, Adv. in a fit or ro! | 
MEE'TNESS, S. fitneſs on een guy 
ME'GRIM, . [ megrain, Fr. a n 
of the head, attended with a ſenſation of 
turning round. „ 
MELANCHO'LIC, Adj 
diſordered or afflicted with 
ciful ; gloomy, or ſad. 
MELANCHOLY. S. [from Nau, and 
X, Gr. ] a diſeaſe ſuppoſed to proceed From 
a redundance of black bile? but really aint 
from too heavy and viſcid blood. A gloomy 
penſive temper. Ee | 5 
_ MELANCHOLY, Adj. gloomy; diſmal; 
habitually penſive and dejectcd. : 
— MEL”CFERIS, S. [punpg, Gr.] a tu- 
mor cloſed in a eyſtis or bag, conſiſting of 
a matter like honey, whence it derives its 
name. | 
To MELIORATFE, V. A. [meliorer, Fr. 
from melior, Lat.] to make better or im- 
Re | „ 
ME LIORATI ON, S. [Fr.] the act of 
rendering a thing better. 
MELIORITY, S. [ melior, 
of being better. „„ 
NELLIFICA!TION, S. [mcllificatus,from 
mellifico, Lat.] the act or practice of making 
honey; production of honey. 2 
| MELLIFLU'ENCE, S. a konied flow; a 
flow of ſweetneſs. - 
ME'LLOW, Adj. ſoft with ripeneſs ; ſoft 
in ſound. Fat, applied to ground. Figura- 
tively, drunk. - | | —_ 
To ME/LLOW, V. A. to ripen; to fof- 
ten by ripeneſs ; to ripen by age; to ſoften ; 
to bring to maturity or perfection. Neuterly, 
to grow ripe. _ 5 
MELLOWNESS, S. the ſtate of fruits 
made ſoft by ripeneſs or time; maturit); 
full age. | ns | 
MEI. O 
ing grateful to the ea 
MELO!DIOUSN 


See 


adapted 


; Sax, to 


: from melancholy\ 
melancholy ; fan- 


a diſco 
ſon bel 
ME! 
a web e 
gether, 
fabric c 
MED 
OUS, 
braneux, 
MEN 
or notie. 
MEV 
of ſome 
manner 
thing. 
MEN 
Lat.] we 
MEN 
thy of h 
MEM 
all the 
MEM. 
perfervin | 
thing 0 
MEM( 
ting erec 
Neat per! 
memory; 
Apen by 
| {tm one 
other, 
MEMC 
mn\tran 
Cmſt;nce 
MEM 
Lit the 
minds, * 
ad lid: tt 


Lat.] the ſtate 
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DIOUS, Adj. [from mel:dy) found- 
r; harmonious muſical, 


ESS, S. harmoniouſueſs; 


: Nr 1 . 
Rates 2 . > eee 4: a 
D . 


a, Gr.] the agree. 
ſical ſounds ranged 
of 


ME LOD, S. [wmenw?; 
n 
2 


66 
2 


1 
BR 
2 


5 2 S 
n 


MEM 
. giſpoted in a proper ſucceſſion, and cauſed 
01 'T one ſingle part voice or inſtrument 
on! J it is dillingniſned from harmony; 
_ both words are uſcd in diſcourſe and 
oy as if they were ſynonimous. Muſic; 
du neerblenels of ſound that raiſes pleaſure 
in ut L ox, 8. [Fr. melo, Lat.] a plant, 
which runs along the ground, and produces a 


. l oe — oo denn OE Os t DYE ER EL 


MEN 
things paſt ; the lime or period of a perſon's 
knowledge. | | 
MEN, the plural of Meg. 
MEN-PLEASER, S. one that ſervilely en- 
deavours to pleaſe mankind, and at the fame 
time is negligent of religious offices, 
To MENA'CE, V. A. [meonacer, Fr.] to 
threaten, | I, 
MENA'/CE, S. a threat, or poſitive aſſurance 


fruit reſembling the cucumber, but far more fof miſchief on certain conditions. | 


bulky, and more rich in taſte. 

To MELT, V. A. [ meltan, Sax. ſmeltan, 
Belo, ] to diſſolve any f{olid ſub dance and 
nabe it liquid, cither by means of fluids or 
heat; to difſolve or break in pieces Figu- 
atively, to ſoften to love or tendericſs. Neu- 
terly, to hecome li ut, or be made fluid. 
Fiuratively, to be ſoftened to pity or any be- 
neyolent paſſion 3 to grow tender, mild, or 
gentle; to be difjolved. | 
 MELTER,/S. one that diſſolves metals 


nounces miſchief to another. | 
a collection of animals. The largeſ 
„ that I met with.“ Addiſ. | 
MENA/GERIE, or MENAGRV, 8. 
menagerie, Fr.] a place where wild beaſts or 
animals a'e kept. 721 1 
o MEND, V. A. emendo, Lat.] to re- 


: menage 


correct or alter tor the better; to help or ad- 


or other ſolid ſubſtances by heat. | vance; to improve or increaſe. Neuterly, to 


MELTINGLY, Adv. in a tender or af. 
© onate manner like ſomething rendered 
{of or fluid by heat. | 

MEMBER, S membre, Fr. merbrum, Lat, | 


z limb or joint of an animal body; a part of 


a diſcourſe; a head 3; a clauſe; a ſingle per- 
ſon belonging to a ſocicty or community. 

MEMBRANE, S. | Fr. med ranum, Lat.) 
1 we of ſeveral ſorts of fibres interwoven to- 
geber, ſerving to wrap up ſome parts in the 
fabric of an animal. | 


MEMBRANA/CEOUS, MEMBRA!NE- | 


Obs, or MEMBRANOUS, Adj. {mem- 
rarcux, Fr.) conſiſting of membranes, | 
MEMENTO, S. (Lat remember] a hint, 
or notice: to recal a thing into the memory. 
MEMO IR, S. {memoire, Fr.] un account 
of ſome tranſactions written in a familiar 
manner; a hint, notice, or account of any 
thing. | „ LW 
MEMORABLE, Adj. Fr. memorabilis, 
Li.) worthy of being remembered. | 
MENMOR ABLY, Adv. in a manner wor- 
thy of beiog remembered. | ES 
MEMOR& /NDUM, S. [Lat.] a note to 
alt the memory. „ | 
MEMO'RIAL, Adj. | Fr. memorialis, Lat.] 
perſerring the memory or remembrance of a 
bling; contained in the memory. 
MEMORIAL, S. a monument, or ſome- 
thing erected to preſerve the memory of ſome 


memory; the repreſentation of a tranſaction, 
auen by way of remonſtrancc or complaint 
om one prince, or his ambaſſador, to an- 
other, | 8 5 
EMO RIALIS T, S. one who makes re- 
moyltrances, or ſets forth any particular cir- 
cumſtince | | 
MEMORY, S. Tmremorie, Fr. memoria, 
Lit the power of revivin g thoſe ideas in our 
winds, w hich have diſappeared or have been 


peat perſon or action; a hint to aſſiſt the 


grow better, to be changed for the better. 
MENDER, S. one that repairs breaches 
or decays ; one that alters or corrects for the 
better. 3 „ 
MENDICANT, Adj. [merdicans, Lat.] 
begging. Es | 


beggar ; one of a religious ſocicty that ſubſiſts 
by alms acquired by begging. = 
ME'NIAL, Adj. [from meiny or many, 


retinue or number of ſervants ; of a low or 
baſe employ. Bf: mo{t menial ſervants,” 


a month ; belonging to a menſiruum ; from 
monſiruenx, 3 | 3 rap reny 
MENSTRUOUS, Adj. [merftruns, Lat.] 
having a monthly flux. 


ingredients by infuſion or boiling. 


Fr.] capacity of being meaſured. | 
MENSURABLE, Adj. from menſura, 
Lat.] capable of being meaſured. _ | 


relating to meaſure. A COT 
To MENSURATE, V. A. to meaſure or 
take the dimenſions of any thing. Ts 
MENSURA'TION, S. the act or practice 
of meaſuring ; the dimenſions or quantity 
found out by means of a meaſure, | 
MENTAL, Adj. {mexcalc, Fr.] exiſting 


in the mind; belonging to the mind; internal, 
MENTALLY, Adv. in the mind; in 


thought and meditation. . 
MEN TI ON, S. [ Fr. mentio, Lat.] a hint R 
an expreſſion in writing or ſpeaking; a reci- 
tal of a thing. 8 

Jo ME NTION, V. A. [mentionrer, Fr.] 


dd elde for a time z the act of recoleQing 


to expreſs in words or writin 2. 
. 812 


MENA“C ER, S. one who threatens or de- 


MINA GE, S. Fr. pronounced menawpe] 


pair or make good any breach or decay; to 


MENDICANT, s. ſmerdic-nt, Fr.] a 
meni, Sax. meſnie, old Fr.] be'onging to the ; 


NM ENSTRUAL, Adj. Fr. menſruus, Lat.] 
monthly; happening every month; laſting 


NI /NSTRULU M, S. a liquor uſed to d (ole 
any thing, or to extract the virtues of any 


MENSURABULITY, 8. menſurat᷑ iſſteæ, 


 MENSURAL, Adj. | from menſura, Lat.] 
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= ſilks and ſtuffs. | 


MER 
MEPHT'TICAL, Adj. [mepbitis, Lat.] ill- 
ſavoured; ſtinking; poiſonous, ** Mephi- 
« 7i-at exhalations.“ Ninſcy. 
MERCANTANT, S. [mercantante, Ital.) 
a forcigner, or foreign trader. A mercan- 
© tant, or elſe a pedant,”” Shak. 
MERCANTILE, Adj. {| mrrcor, Lat.] 
belonging to trade; belonging to a merchant; 
commercial. | | 
ME'RCINARINESS, S. from mercenary] 
a low and ſordid reſpect to gain or lucre. 
MERCENARY, Adj. {mercenaire, Fr. 
mercenarius, Lat.] acting only for hire, or 
from a low and ſordid proſpect of gain; 
hired ; ſold for money. £ 
MERCENARY, S. [mercenaire,Fr.]a hire- 
ling; one retained or ſerving for pay. 
ME'RCER, S. [:crcier, Fr.] one who ſells 


 MERCERY, S. {mercerie, Fr.] the trade 
of ſelling ſilks and ſtuffs. ö. 
MERCHANDISE, S. [merchandiſe, Fr.] 
traffic, commerce, or trade; wares; any thing 
o 3 5 
To MERCHANDISE, V. N. to trade 
or trafſie. . . 
ME RCHANT, S. [merchand, Fr.] one 
who trades with perſons in foreign countries. 
MERCHANT- MAN, S. a trading ſhip. 
ME /RCHAN TABLE, Adj, fit or likely 
, EO 
ME RCIFUL, Adj. [from mercy and full] 
willing to pity, ſpare, or pardon an offence, 
or offender; unwilling to puniſh, | | 
ME'RC|FULLY, Adv. with pity, or an 
inclination to ſpare an offender. . 
MERCIFULN Ess, S. the quality of pi- 
tying or ſparing offenders. 3 
MERCILESS, Adj. without pity or com- 
pation 3 cruel] 4 fevere. 2 hh 
ME'RCILESSLY, Adv. in ſuch a man- 
ner as neither to pity nor ſpare an offender. 
ME RCILESSNESs, S. the quality of pu- 
niſhing without pity Cr pardon. 
MERCU'RIAL, Adj. | mercurialis, Lat.] 
formed under the influence of Mercury; ac- 
tive; ſprightly; volatile. In Medicine, con- 
_ fiſting of quick. ſilver or mercury, 
ME'RCURIFICATION, s. the act of 
mixing or incorporating with quick-ſilver. 
MERCURY, S. } Mercurias, Lat.] in 
Mythology, a deity held to be the meſſenger 
of the other gods, to preſide over eloquence 
and trade, to be the inventor of muſic, the 
interpreter of the will of the other deities, 
and the fon of Jupiter by Maia, In Che- 
miſtry, quick-ſilver. In Heraldry, a purple 
colour. In Aſtronomy, the leaſt and loweſt 
of the planers next the moon; its mean mo- 
tion is c9 minutes eight ſeconds ; but ſome- 
times it is ſo {wiff as to go a whole degree 
and 40 minntesin a duy. In Botany, a plant. 
Figuratively, ſprightlineſs, applied to the 
mind. A carrier of news-papers : the laſt 
ſcaſe is low, and mere cant. | 
. | 


miſericordia, Lat.] the act of paſſ 
without puniſhing them ; 
puniſh; the act of pityin 
fenders ; 


excluſive of all other perſons or thin gs; imple. 


| ficial globe, the brazen circle, in which the | 


| wards the ſouth. 


| Kader-idricks, Raravaur, Glyder and 100 


MER 
MERCY, S. [ merci, Fr. contracted from 
ng by crime; 
3 unwillingneſ; 60 
and ing of 
3 g and pardoning of. 


MERE, Adj. [ merus, Lat.] entire; only: 


i MERE, or MER, whether in the be 5 
ning, middle, or end of the names of Th 
is derived from mere, Sax. a pool or lake. 
MERE, [Sax.}] a large pool or lake. 
MERELY, Adv. ſimply; only ; barely; 
excluſive of any other way, deſign or ag 
8 5 
MERETRICIOUS, Adj. [meretriciur, Lat. 
uſed by, or belonging to harlots; ſeducing 
or alluring by falſe ſhew, | . 
 MERETRICIOUSLY, Adv, after the 
manner of a har'ot ; with falſe allurements, 
 MERETRUYCIOUSNESS, 8. the quality 


of uſing falſe allurements, like thoſe of 
harlots. 5 „„ 

_ MERIDIAN, S. [meridien, Fr. 
Lat. ] noon, or mid-day. In Geography, a 
linggazayn from north to ſouth, which the | 
ſun croſſes at noon. Figuratively, the per- 
ticular ſtate or place of a thing; the higbeſt 
point of glory of power. Applied to an arti- 


Meridict, 


o 


globe hangs and turns. 
MERVDIAN, Adj. at the point of noon; 

ſouthern, or extended to the north and 
ſouth. Figuratively, raiſed to the highelt | 
point. VVV | 
MERTDIONAL, Adj. [Fr.] ſouthern; 1 
ſituated towards the ſouth ; looking towards | 
the ſouth, 5 | 
MERIDIONA'LITY, S. ſituated in the | 
ſouth ; poſition of a place, ſo as to look to- 


MERIDIONA'LLY, Adv. with a ſouthern 
=_ SM 
 MERVONYTHSHIRE, S. in Welch Sir ] 
Veiryonydd, a county of North Wales. Its 
bounded on the S. by Cardiganſhire, from 
which it is parted by the river Dovy or Dy; 
on the E. by Mont gomeryſhire and Denbigh- F 
ſnire; on the N. by Caernarvonſhire and 
part of Denbighſhire ; and has the Triſh ſa Y 
on the W. for a length of thirty-five miles: 
its breadtu is thirty. It is entirely moun- 
tainous; but abounds with ſheep, black cat 
tle, fiſh, goats, and game. Ihe inhabi. “ 


12 

3g 
2 ; 
2 


live on butter, cheeſe, &c. The principal 3 
rivers here are the Tovy, Avon, Drwrydh, I 
and Dee. The lake Lhyn-tigid or Pimble- I 
mere, in this county, covers 160 acres af 
ground : through it runs the Dee, which, 
though communicating their waters, do not 


mountains here, and the fiſh in the Jakes, ue 


2 
much the ſame with thoſe of the Alps. 4 3 
| mong innumerable peaks here, are the famous 


1 
3 
_ 
_ 
; 2 * 
} 42 
* 


_— 
_— 
o 1 
_ 
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rants apply them ſelves wholly to grazing, and 


communicate their fiſh. The herbs on Wo 


ME 
cheerf\ 
ME 
full of 
laghtc 
(« A 5 
junket, 
and jo) 
ME! 
perſon 
Others 
ſons, 
ME!“ 
on the 
called | 
perſons 
the perſ 
married 
| MES 
ongin 
NE} 
linking 
MES 
beongir 
MES! 
Atzen, 2 
membra 
men, al 
Tow pro 


lon an 
the intel 
Cicumfe 


MES] 


tte ſpact 
allet. « 


MES 
* nda. aſe f ? - 
ends no members to parliament, but the 
knjoht of the ſhire. Near Harleigh, in this 
ant, was a ſtrange livid fire from the ſea, 


or fiery exhalation, which in 1694 burnt 


. ks, Ec. : | 
MERIT, S. [merite, Fr. meritum, Lat.] 


leſert ; excellence; deſerving honour or re- 


ward , 


To MERIT, V. A. [ meriter, Fr.] to 


deſerye ; to have a right to claim ſomewhat 


on account of one's excellencics ; to earn. 
MERITO'RIOUS, Adj. [meriteire, Fr.] 
leſerving reward; of great deſert, 


MERITO'RIOUSLY, Adv. in ſuch a man- 


ner as to deſerve reward, — | 
MERI TO'RIOUSNESS, S. the quality of 


a thing, action, or perſon, which gives them 


joht to approbation and reward. 
EI RMAID, S. [from mer, the ſea, and 
naid] a ſea-monſter, ſuppoſed to have a wo- 
man's face and ſhape, but a fiſh's tail. 


MERRILY, Adv. [from merry] in a| 


gay, joyous, Or mirthful manner. 
M 


ERRIMAKE, S. a feſtival ; a meet 


ing to be joyous. „ 
To MERRIMAKE, V. A. to feaſt; to 
„FW ͤ ñä U! 8 
MERRIMENT, S. mirth; gaiety; ſport 
that cauſes laughter; laughter. 5 
ME RRINESS, S. the quality of being 
cheerful, or promoting mirth among others. 
MERRY, Adj. {mirig, Sax. mera, Ital.] 
full of mirth, joy, and laughter; cauſing 
laughter ; proſperous, or making cheerful, 
« A merry gale.” Drzd. To make merry, to 
junket, drink, and give a looſe to laughter 
and joy with a friend. RD 
 MERRY-ANDREW, S. a buffoon, or 
perſon who endeavours to raiſe laughter in 
others by odd geſtures and comical expreſ- 
ſions, 5 | | Os 
 MERRY-THOUGHT, S. a forked bone 
on the upper part of the breaſt of fowls, ſo 
called becauſe pulled on each ſide by young 
perſons, from a traditionary opinion, that 
the perſon who has the longeſt ſide, ſhall be 
married firſt, | | „5 


MESERA'IC, Adj. [meſaraique Fr.] be. 


ſame table with another. 


MET 


It lies in the dioceſe of Bangor, and] To MESH, v. A. to catch in a net 4 to 


enſnare. The flies by chance meſpt in the 
air. Drayton, | 
ME'SHY, Adj. made of net work. 
MESLIN, S. [from meſler, Fr.] mixed 
corn, conſiſting of wheat and ye. 
MESS, S. {mes, old Fr. meſſo, Ital. nyſe, 
Sa aun; a quantity of food ſent to table 


j at once, 


To Is ESS, V. A. to eat or feed. | 
MES AGE, S. | Fr. meſſaggio, Ital.] an 


ted to a bird perſon. 


one who is ſent to a third penſon; a perſon 
paid by the government to carry diſpatches 


and keep in cultody perſons ſuſpected of high 
treaſon ; a forerunner or harbinger. | 

given by way of Pminence to our Saviour, 
Greek, and alludes to the authority he had to 


phet, and that of Saviour of the world. 


1 MESSIEURS, S. [plural of monſieur, Fr.] 
| irs, or gentlemen, 5 | | 


ME/SSMATE, s. one who eats at the 


ME'SSUAGE, S. {meſſuaginn, Lat.] in 
Law, a dwelling-houſe, with lands adjoining. 
MET, Participle of Meer, a 
METACA'RPUS, S. {from 
xagr2;, Gr.] in Anatomy, the wriſt, or that 
part behind the hand and the fingers. 


metacarpus. | 


under the hammer, and of a bright, glofly, 
glittering ſubſtance when newly cut or broken. 
Figuratively, courage or ſpirit. In the laſt 


META'LLIC, or META'LLICAL, Adi. 
{ nctallique, Fr.] partaking, conſiſting of, or 
containing metal; made of metal, | 


longing to the meſentery. : | 
MERSION, S. [merfio, Lat.] the act of 
inking or plunging over head. 
MESENTERIC Adj. [ meſenterique, Fr.] 
beonging to the meſentery. . 


MESENTERY, S. meſentere, Fr. from 


blasen, and evregev, Gr.] in Anatomy, a fat 
membrane placed in the middle of the abdo- 
mn, almolt of a circular figure, with a nar- 
Toy production, to which the end of the 
lon and beginning of the rectum are tied: 
the inteſtines are faitened like a border on its 
ercumference. | „ 

MESH, S. { rrae/che, Belg. mache, old Fr.) 


the ſpace or interttice between the threads of 
allet. See mah, 


ME'TALLINE, Adj. impreguated with, 
metal, 

a perſon (killed in metals. hs 

and egyey, Gr.] a worker in metals. 

the act of working metals, and ſeparating 
them from their ores 9 5 
To METAMO'RPHOSE, Adj. [meramor- 
pboſer, Fr. from puerapcogpow, Gr. | to change 


into a different ſhape or animal. 


9 r.] change of ſhape; the change an animal 


errand ; any thing told to another to be rela- 
MES ENGER, S. ſmeſager, Fr. meſſa- 


giere, It .] one who is fent on an errand; + 


relating to affairs of ſtate, and is likewiſe em- 

ployed by the ſecretaries warrants to apprehend 
MESSIAH, s. [ Heb. anointed] the title 

meaning the ſame in Hebrew as Chriſt in the 


aſſume the characters of king, prieſt, pro- 


Aera, and 


METACA'RPAL, Adj. belonging to the 
ME'TA bt S. [Fr. metallum, Lat.] a firm, 
heavy, opake, and hard ſubſtance, fuſible by 
fire, when cold prowing ſolid again, malleable 


tenſe more properly written merrle, which ſee, _ 


or containing metal; conſiſtiug or made of 
METALLIST, S. a worker in metals ; | 
META'LLURGIST, S. [metallum, Lat. 


ME TA/LLURGY, S. [See Metallurgift} 


the form or ſhape of any thing; to change 
METAMO'RPHOSIS, S. | wtroprehwmecg, 


under - 
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MET 

undergocs both in its formation and growth; 
the various ſhapes ſome inſets aſſume in the 
different ſtages of their exiſtence, as the ſilk- 
worm, Ee. 5 ; | | 

ME'TAPHOR, S. [ xetapbore, Fr.] in 
Rghetoric, a ſimile comprized in one word. 
The ſpring awates the flowers, i. e. the ſpring 
calls the power of vegetation to action, as the 
powers of a ſleeping animal are excited by 
awakening him. 


METAPHO'RIC, or METAPHO'RI-| 


CAL, Adj. { metaphorigue, Fr.] belonging to 
a metaphor. Figuratively, nut according to 
the primary and literal ſenſe. | 
METAPHRASE, S ſrntradbpaci, Gr. 
a cloſe and verbal tranſlation from one lan- 
guage into another. ; 
META*PHRAST, S. [meraptraſie, Fr.] 


one who tranſlates literally, or word for word, 


out of one language into another. 
METAPHY'SIC, or ME LAPHYSVCAL, 
Adj. verſed in metaphyſics ; abſtracted. | 


METAPHY'SICS, S. [| metaphyſigue, Fr | 


from Ata, and $2oun, Gr.] ontology, or 
the ſcience which treats of being in the ab- 
Itract, or without being confined to any 


ſoccles. Some extend this word to compre- 


is properly pneumatics. 
METAPLASM, S. [from Ata, and 
T\a-ow, Gr.] in Grammar, the changing or 
tranſpoling a letter or ſyllable in a word. In 
Rhecoric, the placing of words, ſyllables, or 
letters, contrary to the natural order 
METATA'RSAL, Adj. {from metator ſus, 
Lat.] belonging to the Metatarſus. s 


hend the ſcience of immaterial beings, which 


META TA RSS, S. [Gr. beyond the zar- 
ſus) in Anatomy, that pat of a human ſke- 
leton which confiſts of five bones, and reaches | 


from the heel to the tocs, 
middle of the foot. 


containing the 


the tranſpoſition of the letters or ſyllables of 
a word, as evardre for evander. 3 

To METE, V. A. [nettor, Lat. metan, 
Sax. | to meaſare; to reduce to meaſure. 


METEMPSYCHO'SIS, S. [from era, 


and q44vy», Gr. | the tranſmigration of fouls 
after death to oiher bodics, 

METEOR, S. Ap, Gr.] a mixt, 
changeable, moveabie, and imperfect body, 
_ appearing in the atmoſphere, formed out of 

the common eleracnts by the action of the 
heaventy bodies. {-nzxwus 


fat ſulpnureous ſinoke ſet on fire ; ſuch are 
lightening, thuuder, falling ſtars, Sc. Aerial 
or ciry netcors, contiſt of air and ſpirituous 
exhalations; 1ucn are winds, Sc. Ag uects 


Or watery meters are compofed of Vapours, or 


watery particles condenſed by cold or heat; 
ſuch are cloude, rainbows, hail, ſhow, Sc. 
MEFFEOSOLO/GICAL, Adj. trom me- 


teorolag y belonging to the doctrine of meteors. 


METEOR O'LOGIST, S. a perſon {killed 
in the nature and cauſes of metcors. 


meteors. 


meters conſiſt of 


ME T 


METEORO'LOGY, S ö 
N — £4 

deyw, Gr. ] the doctrine of 2 = 
courſe treating of the cauſe and nature of 
NIE“ TER, S. a meaſurer. 
MET EGLIN, S. 1Peddigilyn, or nedahs. 
lyn, Brit.] a drink made of honey boiled] 
water, dere are added ginger, cloves 4 
mace : after which it is fermented with v 
and bottled. DL 
METHINRS, V. Imperſ. compoun! 

. . 9 * a : ny 
of me and things | I think, imagine, e 
' METHOD, S. [methode, Fr, flom . 
-00;, Gr ] the placing of ſeveral things gr 
ideas, or performing ſeveral operation: in 
ſuch an order, as is moſt convenient and . 


| per to attain ſome end; the manner in which 


a thing is done. | 
ME FHO'DICAL, Adj. [methedizy:, Fr, 
ranged or placed in proper and; juſt order; 
performing things in a regular and orcerly 
manner. 5 To 
METHO/DICALLY, Adv. in a manner 
conſiſtent with regularity and order. 
To ME"THODIZE, V. A. to regulate, or 
diſpoſe in juſt and proper order. | 
 ME'THO DIST, S. a phyſician who pre. 
leribes from theory. * Our warieſt phyſ- 
** Clans, not only chemiſts, but method f i 
Bay e. A new ſect of religious, which aroſe 
about 1738, ſo called from their affectation 
of being more ſtrict obſervers of rule, and 
pretending to greater lights than the regular 
clergy. See Eil ſon, Bp. of London's fourth 
Paſtcral Letter. 5 | 


SD 


merniriks | | thought or imagined ; it appeared 
or ſcemed to me. e 


ME TON T MIC ALL, 
manner of metonymy. 5 | 
| METONY'MY, S. [etonymie, Fr. from 


— 


kettle. 


verſe. 


tine, Fr. | 
2222 d. : - : MISS 
limited to a certain number ef 1f1:41/i05, 


METRO POLIS, S. [Lat metropole, Fr. W 


or chief city of any ccuntry. 


chief church in the chief city; 


MT HO UGH T, V. Imp. the preter ot b 


METONY/MICAL, Adj, [from c- 
my} uſed, by metonymy, for ſome other vd 
or ſenſe. | | 4 


METATH ESIS. 8. [Gr. in Grammar, | Adv. after the 1 


feta, and ovopre, Gr.] in Rhetoric, a figure, 
wherein a word is uſed inſtead of another, 28 
the eſſect for the canſe ; the thing c],νs 
for the thing contained, & c. thus we fay, tre 
hettle boils, for the water contained in die 


ME'TRICAL, dj. [mtiicus, Lat. re. 


; 3 } A 
\ confined to metre; mealurtd or 


from Ae, and 75; GT }] the mother cy; 3 


E“ TER, S. [Here, Fr. metran, 14 
a col cction of words diſpoſed in lines con- 
ſilting of a certain number of tyllables, fo 28 3 
to appear harmonious to the ear; MEaure 3 Þ 


METR JPOLITAN, 8. [ netrot lian Oh 
Lat.] a biſhop of a mother church cf 
an archbitnep. IF 


+ METROPOLITAN, Adj. belonging u. 3 
| 7 | | 


1 
by 
4 


+ 
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M I D 
| in the metropolis, 
gl. L TIC AL. Adj. belonging 
tothe chief city. Met opeliticai city. Raleigh. 
METTLE, S. [corrupted from metal, but 
not without reaſon written thus, when uſed 
in 2 metaphorical ſenſe] ſpirit ; ſprightlineſs ; 
ev TTLED, Adj. ſprightly; courageous; 
fall of ſpirits or fire. 1 
METTLESOME, Adj. ſprightly; lively; 
giy; COUrageous 3 full of ſpirits ; fiery, * A 
6% met tleſome horſe.” Tatler. No. 61. : 
METTLESOMELX, Adv. with ſpright- 
neſs ; vigour 3 ardour, or courage 
MEW, S. [mue, Fr.] a cage; an inclo- 
fore ; a place wherein any thing is confined. 
To MEW, V. A. to incloſe in a cage; 
to hut up; to confine, or impriſon; to ſhed 
the feathers; from mue, of muer, Fr. to 
moult, To make a noiſe like a cat; from 
8 . — 
MEWS, S. a princc's or nobleman's ſtables, 
MEZZLOTV/NTO, S. [Ital. half painting 
2 kind of graving upon copper, invented by 
prince Rupert, which rcecives its name from 
reſembling painting, and is performed by 
marking the plate in furrows or croſs lines; 
after which they are rubbed down, with a 
hurniſher or ſcraper, according to the depth 
or lightneſs of the ſhades required. „ 
MIA'SM, S. {from pcairw, Gr.] particles 
or atoms, ſuppoſed to ariſe from diſtempered 
perſons, and to infect others with the ſame 
diforders.at.a diſtance.: - fn 
MICE, the plural of Mouſe. | | 
MICHAELMAS, S. [from Michael and 
nas, a feſtival | the feſtival of the archangel 
Michael, celebrated on the 29th of Sep- 
J I Ty 
MICH ER, S. [from miche] a lazy loiterer, 
who ſkv}ks about in corners and byc-places 
out of ſight. .** Shall the bleſſed ſun of hea- 
ven prove a micher."* Shak. | : 
MICRO'TOSM, S. [from purzo;, and 
1cue;, Gr.] the little world — Man, fo call- 
el by ſome fanciful philofophers. 
MICROGRA/PHY, S. [from p4izpor, and | 
Mp, Gr.] the deſcription of the parts of 
uch objects as are viſible only by means of a 
microſcope, | | 7 
MICROMETER, S. {from Aν⁰,˖j&¶c and 
urreer, Gr.] an aſtronomical inſtrument, 
which by means of a very fine ſcrew, ſerves 
to meaſure extremely ſmall diſtanccs in the 
heavens, | ue We 
MICROSCOPE, 8. [from priipoc, and 
e, Gr.] a dioptrical inſtrument, by 
which very ſmall objects are maguiticd or 
liewn very large. e | 
MID, Adj. [contrated from middle ; of 
Middle, Sax. } middle; equally between or 
diſtant from two extremes. . 
MD. DAX, S. noon. | | 
MIDDLE, Adj. [middel, Sax.] in the 


WW 


MID 


Moderate, applied to the qualities of the 
mind, or tation. | | Nt 
MIDDLE, S. the centre, or part equally 
diſtant from two extremes; any thing be- 
tween two extremes. \ 1 , 
MVDDLE-AGED, Adj. of a moderate 
age; arrived to an equal diſtance between 
chilähood and old age. | 
MYDDLEMOST, Adj. ſa kind of ſuper- 
lative of middle, formed by adding #7] moſt 
near to the middle or center. - 
MYDDLESEX, S. ſo called from its hay- 
ing becn the habitation of the Mid-Saxons, 


doms of the caſt, welt, and ſouth Saxons. It 
is a county of England, in which London, 


its great capital, ſtands, being bounded by 


Hartfordſhire on the N. by the river Lee, 
which divides it from Eſſex on the E, by the 
Thames, which ſeparates it from Sarry on 
the S. and by the Colin, which parts it from 
Buckinghamſhire on the W. It is about 


twenty-11x miles long, and fifteen broad. 
Deſides London it contains the city of Weſt- 
minſter, with their ſpacious ſaburbs, and 

the great villages of Hackney, Bighoate, 


Hampaead, Sc. It includes ſeventy-three 
pariſhes, beſides chapels of caſe, and five 
market. towns, exclulive of the two cities a- 


bove- mentioned; all under the juriſdiction of 
the billop of London, ſome tew peculiars 


excepted, Middleſex gives title of earl to 
the duke of Dorſet. I he ſheriffs of London 
and Middleſex are choſen by the liverymen of 


ly wes one at Twickenham, which has been 
diſparked. Middleſex, including London 
and Weſtminſter, 
ten counties. 


middle rank; of moderate ſize; having mo- 
derate qualities. OT | . 
MID GE, S. [myege, myigge, Sax. ] a gnat. 


from the ſea coaits; in the midſt of the land. 
* The mialard ſca.“ Dryd, V 
MUDNIGHF, S. [vignibt, Sax. mitnacht, 
Belg. ] the depth of night.; twelve at night. 
MIDRIFF, [miabrife, Sex. the diaphragm. 
 MID-SivA, the Mediterrancan ſca. The 
«*« mic-ſea meers. Dryd, Iz 
MY DSHIPMAN, S. a fort of under offi- 
cer on board a ſhip, whoſe (tation is on the 
quarter deck; his buſineſs is to mind the 
braces, look out, give the word of command 


| trom the captain and ſuperior officers, and 
alixt on all occaſions in failing the thip, and 


rumaging the hold. 
MIDS T, S. the middle. Crd 
MIDST, Adj. | Johuton ſays, it is cou- 
tracted from middeft, the ſuperlative of mid ] 
midmoſt; ſituated in the middle, or neareſt 


5 equally diſtant from the two extremes. 
| | | 1 


to the center. 
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or as lying in the middle of the three king- 
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the former city. Here are the royal parks of 
St. Jamces's and Hyde- park, two at Hampton- 
court, two at Enfield, or chaces, and former- 


pays more taxes than any 


MUDDLING, AG. C mridlen, Sax.] of the 


MI DLAND-A. Adj. remote. or at a diſtance 
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Lat.] the act of char ging places or abode. 


Vith mildew. 


> MVFLDLY; Adv. with tenderneſs and gen- 
tleneſs. | 


road, marked with the number of mi 


— — 


MIL 
MI'DSTREAM, 8. the middle of the 
ſtream. 8 | 
 MUDSUMMER, S. {[midſumor, ways the 
ſummer ſolſtice, generally reckoned to fall on 


the 24th of June; the feſtival of St. John 
the Baptiſt. „ 

MTD WAL, S. that part of a way which 
lies between, or is equally diſtant from the 
beginning and ending. 

MIDWAY, Adv. in the middle of the 
way, 

MIDWIFE, 8. a woman who delivers 


women in childbed. 


MUDWIFRY, S. aſſiſtance given in child- 
birth; the act of production; help in pro- 
dueing; the trade of a midwife. | | 

MUDWINTER, S. [Sax ] the winter 
ſolitice, or depth of winter, reckoned to fall 
on the 2 iſt ot of December. 
MIEN, S. {mine, Fr.] air; look; man- 
ner. = | © wap 
_ MIGHT, the preter of May, 

MIGHT, S. [mitte, mægen, mabte, Sax.] 


power; ſtrength; force. 


MUGHTILY, Adv. with great power; 
powerfully ; with efscacy; violently ; vigo- 
rouſſy; in a great degree, _ 

MUGHTINESS, S. [mightineſs Sax. ] the 


quality of poſſeſſing or exerciſing power, great- 


neſs, or digntiy; a title given to princes, but 
peculiaily applied to the ſtates of Holland. 
_ MIGHTY, Adj. [ mibrig, Sax ] powerful; 
ſtrong ; excclient, or powerful in any act. 
MUGRTY, Adv. in a great deprce. 
„ Mighty thoughtful.'” Prior. Not to be 
uſed but in low language. 
I GRAT ION, S. migratio, from migro, 


MILCH, Adj. [milch, Jeut.] giving milk. 
MILD, Adj. d, Sax.] kind; tender; in- 


dulgent; compaſtonate ; not eaſily provoked 
| _ to anger; gentle; void of acrimony ; free 
from ſharpneſs or acidity. © 


MILDEW, S. nue, Sax. meltao, 
Teut. ] a diſeaſe that happens to plants, cauſed 
by a dewy moiſture falling upon them, and 
continuing for want of the ſun's heat to draw 


it up; ſpots made in linen, metals, Cc. by 
the dampneſs of the air. 


To MILDEW, V. A. to ſpot or infeft 


— 


NMIULDNESS, S. gentleneſs, tenderneſs, or 


c'emency, applied to perſons, . Softnefs or 
n. ellov nes, applied to taſte, 


MILE, S. [ Sax. mil, Teut. mille, Fr.] a 
comroon me aſure of 104ds in Englai.d, con- 
taining 1760 yards, or 5280 feet.  _ 

MILESTONE, S. a ſtone ſet vp on the 

15 from 


any chief town. This cutiom, fo pleaſing to 


trevellers, and fo univerſally practiſed in this 
 thiard, is burrewed from the ancient Ro- 


mais. 
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| by the Deity in the breaſts of women, and 


M1L 

MILITARY, Adj. [williun, Lat. „ 
Fr.] ſmall; . A lll fel oe 
glands, are ſmall glands interſperſed througl 
out the ſkin, interwoven with its bmi 
papillz, and are the organs by which yin al 
ter of ſweat, and inſenſible perſpiration is 4 
creted from the blood, Miliary fouer in ll. 
dicine, is a malignant fever, receivin 4 
name 2 * ch. being then ſprinkled ty 
over with little purple ſpots ; 
of mille... tO 

MILITANT, Adj. [millitante. Fr 5 
tans, Lat.] fighting, or 2 ** = 
racter of a ſoldier, In Divinity, engaged in 
warfare with hell and the world, apple to 
the church of Chriſt on earth, as 


that which is triumphant in even. 1 t 


MI'LITARY, Adv. [militaire, Fr. mij. 
— mg dns or engaged in the life of 
a ſoldier ; belonging to the army; 
a ſoldier ; whe.” OO Ref TROY 
MILVTIA, S. [Lat. from milos, Lat.] the 
ſtanding force of a nation; the inhabitants of 
a country trained to arms, and acting in 
their own defence. The raiſing the militia of 
this kingdom, teaching them the uſe of arms, 
rendering them both expert in their evolu- 
tions and exercife, and formidable to fo- 
N 25k though for ſome years looked on as 
a chimera, was, by the ſagacity and prudence 
of the adminiſtration, in the year 1760 ef- 
fected, and thereby ſaved the nation from its 
uſual burthen in employing mercenaries a- 
broad, or from fears of being over- run by an 
invaſion at home. | 5 


MILK, S. [ ile, meolc, meoloc, mecluc, Sax.) | 


a white juice, liquor, or humour, prepared 


dugs of beaſts, for the nouriſhment of their 


young; any white fluid or liquor reſembling 4 


milk; an emulſion made by almonds blanch- 


ed, and bruiſed in a mortar. * Almond # 


PE RC ni 7 
To MILK, V. A. [meolcian, Sax.] to 
draw milk from the teats ot a beaſt, or the 
breaſts of a woman, with the hand; to give 
ſuck. ** How tender *tis to love the babe 
t that milks me.“ Shak. | 


e milten diet.“ Temple. 


MULKER, S. one that draws milk from Y 


animals. ))) 
MVLKINESS, S. the quality of a thing 
in which it reſembles milk. ; 
MELK-LIVERED, Adj. cowardly or ti- 
morous. Milk-liver'd man. Shak, _ 
' MILK-MAID, S. a woman employed in 
ooo RE En 
MULK-PAIL, S. a veſſel into which cat- 
tle are milked.. . © 
MYLK-PQTTAGE, S. a kind of food 
made by boiling milk with water and oat- 
meal. ä 5 
MI'LK-SOP, 8. a ſoft, effeminate, or ti- 
morous perſon. WER 


MILKEN, Adj. conſiſting of milk. 4 
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X IL. 

7 x-TOOTH, S. the foretooth of a 
gies” appears when it is three months 
A end which it caſts in about two years 
yi {a half afterwards, in the fame manner as 
bK WHITE, Adj. white as milk. 
MILk- WOMAN, S. a woman who ſells 


mNILKY, Adj. made of or reſembling 
milk ; yielding milk. Figuratively, ſoft; gen- 
tle; timorous. A faint and milky heart, 
LKV. Ax, 8. in Lat. via laftee] 
the galaxy, or broad white path encompaſſing 
the whole heavens extending itſelf in ſome 
laces with a double path, but in others with 
a ſingle one? it hath been diſcovered, by the 
-fiſtancs of teleſcopes, to conſiſt of an innu— 
merable quantity of fixed ſtars, from the 
union or confuſion of whoſe light, its white- 
neſs is ſuppoſed to be produced, 
MILL, S. [melin, Brit. myln, Sax. ] an 
engine or machine, in which corn or any 
other ſubſtance is ground; any machine, 
whoſe action depends on a circular motion; 


or 2 machine which, being put in motion, 


gives a violent impreſſion on things. | 
o MILL, V. A. to divide into ſmall 
particles ; to grind or divide into ſmall parti- 
clesin a mill; to beat up or make chocolate 
froth, by putting its particles into a circular 
motion, with a ſtick rubbed between the 
hands; to full, ſcour, aud cleanſe woollen 
ſtufs, in a mill. In coinage, to ſtamp the 
rim of money, to prevent clipping it. 

MILL-COG, S. the teeth on the edges 
of the wheels, belonging to a mill, by means 
of which they lock into each other. 
 MILLDAM, S. the mound, or bank b 
which water is kept up to a proper height for 
working a mill. „ 

MILLENA “RIAN, 
| Lat.) 


S. [from millenarium, 
one who believes or expects the millen- 
un. . „ 
MLLLENARTV. Adj. [millenarie, Fr. mil- 
lnariu, Lat.] conſiſting of a thouſand. 

MILLENIST, S. { from millee, Lat.] one 
| that holds the millenium. | 


MILLENNIUM, S. Lat. from mille and 


am, Lat.] in Divinity, theſſpace of a thou- 
land pears, which the righteous, as ſuppoſed 
by ſome, ſhall paſs with Chriſt upon earth, 
is ſecond coming. a 
MILLENNIAL, Adj. belonging to the 
nilennium. 
MULLER, S. one who looks after a mill. 
MVLLER's-THUMB, S. a ſmall fiſh 
found in brooks, called likewiſe the bull-bead. 
MULLET, S. ¶ millium, Lat.] a plant, 
broupht originally from the eaſt, which pro- 


gy {mall grain, much uſed in pud- 


WLLINER, 8. one who ſells ribbands, 


v and other cover! j 
Overings belonging to a wo- 
Men g drefs, & S's | 


MIL. 
| MUVLLINERY, Adj. belonging to or ſold 
by a milliner. Uſed ſubſtantively, for goods 
or dreſs ſold by a milliner. . 
MILLION, S. [Fr. milliogne, Ital.] the 
number of an hundred myriads, or ten hun- 


dred thouſand. Proverbially, any yery great 
number. | | 


MVLLIONTH, Adj. the ten hundredth 
thouſandth, | | 
MILL-REE, S. [ Port. ] a Portugueſe gold 
coin, ſo called from its conſiſting of a 
thouſand rees, and is in value fix ſhillings 
ſterling. = 
MILL-STONE, S. [mylen-flan, Sax. ] the 
ſtone of a mill by which corn is ground. 
MILL-TEETEH, S in Anatomy, the 
teeth called the grinders, double teeth, or 
dentes molares, . 5 . 
MILT, S. [milt, Sax. milat, Belg.] in 
Natural Hiſtory, the ſoft roe in fiſh, ſo 
called, becauſe it yields a white or milky juice 
when preſſed. | 3 
5 S. the male or he of any 
MTLTON, (Jon x) was deſcended of an 
ancient family of that name at Milton, near 
Abingdon, in Oxfordlhite : his father was a 
ſcrivener, and lived at the Spread Eagle in 
Bread-ſtreet, London, where our author was 
born on the gth of September, 1608. He 
was educated at St. Paul's ſchool under Mr. 
Alex. Gill; where he was not leſs remarkable 
for the progreſs he made, than his indefatigable 
application to learning; it being common for 
him even in his 1ath year, to ſit up half the 
night at his ſtudies, He was entered at Chriſt's 
colledue Cambridge, in 1625, and taking his 
maſter's degree in 1642, he quitted the uni- 
verſity. On the death of his mother, he ſet 


out on his travels in 1638, viſited Hugo Gro- 


tius at Paris, and made the tour of Florence, 
Vienna, Rome, and Naples. The civil wars 


break ing out in England, it prevented his go- 


ing farther, and occaſioned his return. What 
part he acted in the rebellion is too well 
known to require a particular detail. To 
paſs over other actions of this author's life 
we ſhall only hint, that it ſeems not entirely 
juſtifiable, with reſpe& to his treatment of 
his wife, for ſtaying a little longer than ſhe 
promiſed on a viſit at her father's. His Pa- 
radiſe Left, which is deſervedly eſtemeed the 
glory of the Engliſh nation, may be reſem- 
bled to the ſun, which has likewiſe its ſpots. 
But it is matter of ſurprize, that a perſon en- 
gaged in actual rebellion againſt his ſovereign, 
and employing his pen in vindicating his 
murder, ſhould be almoſt at the ſame time 
engaged in a work which deſcribes the horrid 
conſequences of a rebellion among the ſpiritu- 
al orders, and ſeems to be the grand object he 
had in view, in writing his Paradije Left. 
The beauties of this piece for ſublimity of 
thought, fertility of invention, chaſteneſs of 
language, and beautifulneſs of images, has 


- 


Y 


MIN 

at preſent no parrellel; but at the ſame 
time it muſt be owned it bears the ſtamp 
of human frailty, and has likewiſe ſome 
glaring errors; but had the author's political 
life and principles been as unexceptionable 
as this performance, who would not have 
wilhed to have lived, as well as to write like 
him? | 

MIME, S. [mime, Fr. mimus, Lat. ,, 
Gr. ] a butlvon, who by mimicking the action 
or manner of ſome other perſon, endeayours 
to create mirth. | FEI 

To MIME, V. A. to mimic the geſtures 
or manners of another ſo as tocauſe laughter. 

MINER, S. a mimic; a butfoon. 

MI MIC, Adj. [mimicus, Lat.] imitating 
or copying the actions of a perſon ſo as to 
render them ridiculous, and to excite laughter. 

MIMIC, S. a perſon who imitates the 
actions or manner of another ſo as to excite 


6c 


a 


C 


a 


C 


laughter. Figuratively, a mean and ſervile dug out of the cath: though all metls are 
imitator. 55 | 1 minerals, yet all minerals are not metals. 
To MUMIC, v. A. to imitate the actions, MUNERAL, Adj. conliſting of bodies dug 


of another ſoas to make them ridiculous, and 
to excite laughter; to imitate, 
MIMICAL, Adj. imitative ; copying like 
a mimic, | 0 
 MUMICALLY, Adv. after the 
of a mimic; in imitation. 
| MUYMICRY, S. the quality or a 
ſuming the air, looks, manner or expreſſion, 
and actions of another. | 
MYNATORY, Adj. containing threats. 
To MINCE, V. A. [from mincer; of mince; 
Fr.] to cut into very ſmall bits or pieces ; to 


manner 


mention any thing ſcrupulouſly, or by alittle | 


ata time; to palliate or extenuate. Neu- 
terly, to walk with ſhort ſteps in an affected 
manner; to ſpeak with effeminacy, or 10 as 
to omit ſyÞables, Se C 
 MYNCINGLY, Adv. in ſmall parts; not 
fully; with palliation or extenuation. 
MIND, S. [gemind, Sax.) the rational 
foul ; the underttanding ; thoughts or ſenti- 
ments; opinian 3” memory; remembrance. 
To MIND, V. A. to take notice of, or 
obſcrve, to apply the mind intenſely to; to 
excite in the mind; to recal to a perſon's 
mind, or revivein his memory; to admoniſh; 
from minaer, Belg, Neuterly, to incline or 
be diſpoſed to, FN ime: 
© MV/NDED, Adj. diſpoſed ; inclined ; af- 
- bebe...” _ e | 
 MINDFULL, Adj. attentive z he 
retainiug in the momory. | - 
MiUNDFULLY, Adv. attentively. _ 
MIUNDEFULNESS, S. attention; heed, or 
regard. ? „ 8 
MINDLESS, Adv. inattentive; regard 
leſs; inanimate; not endued with a rational 
ſoul. 


eding; 


MINE, Pronoun poſſeſſive [min. Sax. 
mein, Teut. of Meins, Goth. Mine was for— 
merly uſed always before a vowel; at pre- 


— 4 I nr * = 
a OT ne —— — — 8 Dr — —— — ũ— 


but when it follows, 
longing to me. 
the earth containing metals, 


may ſink for want of ſuppo 
der may be lodged in it, by 1 


ging. 
to deſtroy by ſecret means or flow de 


in caverns for metals, ſtones, 
who is employed in di 
ground, to be filled with 
works, 


out of the earth 
ticles. 


ed in extracting ores, or minerals. 
Jjone that writes upon minerals, 

rt of aſ-| 

the doctrine of minerals, 

gelen, Teut.] to mix; to join; to unite with | 


ſomething elſe; to com 


things together 


| very ſmall filth. | 


ſize. You dwarf—you mirimus of knot? 


colour of ted-lead or vermillion. 


MIN 


1 as, 12 This 


1 5 
4 This book is mine N 


LE) F 
. 1 be- 


MINE, S. [ie, Fr.] a place or ea, 


book. Or, 


f ern in 
One, or con 
hollow dug under any fortification "= j 
bu 1 

rt, or that bo- 
very thing upon it may be blown up 
To MINE, V. N. to dig mines to form 
ny hollows or cavities under ground by dig 
Actively, to ſap; to ruin by m 


ines ; 
Trees, 
one that digg 
es, or Coals ; one 
Sging cavities under 
gunpowder and fire. 

up any thing over 
hem. 


Ml'NERAL, S. minerale, Fr.] 


MINER, S. [mincur. Fr.) 


in order to blow 


any body 


3 conſiſting Ot metallinc par- 


MUNERALIST, S. oneſkilledoremploy: 
| MINER#@LOGIST, [from minratey 
MINERA'LOGY, S. [minerabgie, Fr. 


To MINGLE, V. A. [ genengan, Sax. nin 


? pound. Neuterly, to | 
e mixed or united witn. 7 

MINGLE,S, a mixture; a medley or con- 
fuſcd maſs. e ; 
MINGLER, S. one who mixes different 
MINIATURE, S. [F.] the repreſenta- 
tion of a thing in a very ſmall ſize, 65 
uſcs it as an adjective, for ſomething vey £ 
ſmall, or of very ſmall bulk, © A mini- 
ce ture creature.””. 8 a 
MINIKIN, Adj [See Manikin! ſmal; MW 
diminutive; of the leaſt ſize; uſed in cou- | 
tempt. | „„ 3 
MINIM, S. [inimus, Lat.] a ſmall be- 
ing or perſon. Not all inins of nature 3 


Shak. Applied in the northern counties to 27 


4 5 


whe 
term 
tion 
. 
lellen 


055 


1 
3 
* 


1 a being of the leaf 1 


4 


MINI Mos, S. [Lat. 


w=_ - 
"6 
6 
E 
Ry. 


6+ graſs made. Shak, | 


MINION Wi | mignon, Fr.] a favourite Of 3 
ſon who 


7 
x 
© 
44 
3 


MUNIOUS, Adj. [minum, 
minious tincture.” Brown. 
To MINISH, V. A. [a contra 


ä N FE e-» (0 . 
dim iniſi] to leſſen in ſize or numben j feian ; 


ſent, if a ſubilumiive precedes, we ule Mine; 


0 11 pair, ments. 


.ccompliſh any end; a perſon who performs place where money is coined ; from mynet, 


ng 6 Li 
| I N MIR Wt! 
M N III 
MINISTER, 8. [ Lat. Miniſtre, Fr] any} MI NSTRELSY, S. inſtrumental muſic z_ | 1 10 
-rſon employed as an agent, or to do and a band or number of perſons playing on mu- 1 
tranſact affairs for another; one employed by ſical inſtruments, „The mirfirelſy of hea- |; 4 f | 
ſovereign in the adminiſtration of public] ven.“ Milt. ts 9 1 
"Fairs; an inſtrument or means applied to MINT, S. | minta, minte, Sax. ] a plant; a 11 
n 


MI NOR, Adj. [the comparative of par- 
vis, Lat.] petty or inconſiderable; leſs; 
ſmaller, | EN | 


one under age; one younger than another, 
uhen uſed comparatively. In Logic the leaſt 
term in a propoſition, or the ſecond propoſi- 
tion in a regular ſyllogiſm,. te 5-5 

To MIVYNORATE, V. A. [minor, Lat.] to 
lellen or diminith. “ Diſtance minorates the 


obſect.“ Glany, : ; 1 a 


MINO SIT X, S. [/i orite Fr.] the ſtate 


of a perſon who is under age, or not arrived reſpect or other, beſide or contrary to the fixed 1 

to years of diſcretion and maturity; the (tate | laws of nature, and courſe of common pro- i 

6: being leſs ; the ſmaller number oppoſed to | vidence, which not being to be accounted for Wh! 
nahe iy. „ iin a natural way, mult be aſcribed to the oc- 1 
MINCTURE, S. [minoture, Fr.] a mon- caſional interpoſition of God himſelf, or orf 1 


er ſuppoſed to be half man and half beaſt, 
as deſcribed by the aneiens. 
MINSTER, S. [minifre, minſter, minſtre, 
dab. a monaſtery ; a cathedral church. 
MINSTREL, S. [meneftril, Span.] a mu- 


ments. 


lian ; Olle that plays upon muſical inſtru- 


MINUTE. WATCH, S. a watch who& 


index revolves in a minute, and thereby mea- 


mon Ode. 


MIRACLE, 8. Fr. riraculum, Lat.] a 


ſenſible effect, either in itſelf or its circum- 
ſtances ſupernatural; or that which is, in ſome 


ſome inviſible, intelligent agent. The mi— 


racles aſcribed to Chriſt and his apoſtles re- 


commend themſelves to our notice, as bein 

wrought by perſons who ſolemnly appealed to 
God, and declared they would perform them. 
— They were wrought in a public manner 


e enemies and unbelievers; who neither 


wanted 


MINU' FTENESS, S. exceſſive ſmallneis ; 
extreme accuracy or circumſtantialneſs ; in- 
| | | conſiderableneſs. 5 . 
MN OR, S. one not arrived at full age; 


ſures that interval more diſtinctly than a com- 
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MINX, S. a young, pert, wanton, or af- 
fected girl. | | . 
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the public ſervice in divine worſhip; an agent Sax. mint, Dan. | Fo 4 
from a foreign power, who has not the dig- To MINT, V. A. [ See the noun } to coin | 9 I 
nity and credentials of an ambaſſador. or ſtamp money. Figuratively, to invent or WE 
To MINISTER, V. A. to ſerve or at- forge, 1 : WEN | 
end on God, the public, or a private perſon. | MVNTAGE, S that which is coined or Wo 
MUNISTERY, S. [now contracted into] ſtamped: the duty paid for coining. | 4 1 3 
lables, as miniftry 3 from miniſterium MINTER, S. à coiner, or ſtamper of une 
three ſyllables, AS 7 2 * 5 , : per 0 Wh: 
Lat. ] office; ſervice the diſcharge of any money, | Wl: |; 
office or performance of the orders and em MVNTMAN, S. a perſon {killed or em- 0 | | 
toyment of another.“ With minifieries due] ployed in coinage. | | . Wk} 
my . 23 , | | \-y | n 
« und ſolemn rites.“ Par. leſt. It is uſed by} MINTMASYTER, S. a perſon who has | R900 
this author 28 2 wore. CE Four 111 lables. the management and care of the comage. þ mt 1 ! 
MINIS i RAL. Adj. belonging to a dele- Figuratively, one who invents. © IIe grcat . (F108 
gate; one employed by another, or a clergy- mint maſiers of theſe terms.” Locke, | iz PR 
LY, 5 | MUVINUET, S. [nennet, Fr.] a ſtately re- ; HR 
MINNISTRANT, -Adj. [miniftrars, Lat.] gular dance, performed generally by two per- 1 
attending upon; acting as ſubordinate, de- tons, conſiſting of a ſink, borce, and two | þ F 
pendent, or at command. | | {trait ſteps : the figure reſembles + capital 2. | 4 1 
* MINIS? RA/TION, S. [ minifratus, Lat.] MI'NUM, S. [minus, Lat.] in Muſic, a 1 
mme office of a perſon commiſſioned by, or note ol flow time, two of which make a ſe- Wit. + 
d cüng at the command of another; atten- mi-bricf. 8 „ . 
dance; intervention ; ſervice; office ; they MINU'TE, Adj. [mimuws, Lat.] ſmall, . 
employ of a clergyman. 5 either in bulk or conſequence ; little; ſlender. 1 
MINISTRY, S. [contrafted from mini- MINUTE, S. [diſtinguiſhed from the ad- 1620800 
ſry] officez ſervice; agency; bulineſs z jective, by being accented on the firſt fylla- we | 
perlons employed in ſtate affairs. | ble} the ſixtieth part of an hour. F igura- 1 
MNICM, S. [Lat.] lead calcined in a| tively, a very ſhort time; the firſt draught of 1 
reverbaraiory furnace till it is of a red colour. any agreement in writing ; the heads or et- e 
MIN NOCK, 8. [perbaps from mignon, | fect of a perſon's diſcourſe taken in writing. 11 
Fr.] a favourite, darling, or perſon who is To MINUTE, V. A. [minuter, Fr.] to l 
© the object or one's affections. 8 {ct down in ſhort hints. 5 8 l 
MININOW, S. (menue, Fr.] a ſmall freſh] MINUTE-BOOE, S. a book of ſhort . 
water fiſh, of a dappled or waved colour on hints or memoranda, þ  aCC | 11-800 
üs ſides, inclining to a greeniſh or ſky-colour:| MINUTELY, Adv. with great exactneſs; i j W421 
its belly is white, and its back blackiſh. | without omiſſion of the leaſt circumſtance. e 
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wanted power nor inclination to detect them, 
beyond the known powers or laws of nature, 


which determines an effect to be beyond the 
laws or powers of nature, 


former of theſe great men likewiſe ſpelt it 


| of} joy or cheerfulneſs. 
mud; conſiſting of mud. 
notes defect, error, depravation, corrupti- 
on, Ec. 

king any thing in a wrong ſenſe. 


any adventure or event which falls out con- 


vice; bad counſel. 


| right. 


MIS 


it impoſtures. 75 
MIR A'CULOUSLY, Adv. in a manner 

and the courſe of common providence. 
MIRA CULOUSNESS, S. 


MIRE, S. [meeyer, Belg.] mud; dirt 
moiſtened with rain or water. 
To MIRE, V. A. to daub with mud; to 


whelm in the mud. MISBEHAVIOUR, S. want of decen 
MIRINESS, S. the quality of being to others; ill conduct; want of civility 
muddy. breeding. EN 


MURROIR, MIRROR, MURROUR, 
S, [Pope and other modern authors, not to 
mention Waller among more ancient ones, 
ſpell it mirreir 3 Spenter, Davis, Shakeſpeare, 
among the ancients wrote it mirror; and the 


mirreur in his Fairy Queen, book 1.] a looking 
glaſs, or any thing which repreſents objects 
by reflection; a pattern or examplar, as be- 
ing that on which the eye ought to be fixed 
in order to tranſcribe its 5 

MUYRROR-STONE, S. a kind of tranſ- 
parent or reflecting "ry | 

MIRTH, S. [mirigthe, m !rhthe, Sax. See 
Marry] merriment ; gaiety 3 e, a jeſt 
which excites laughter. 


MVRTHFUL, Adj. full of joy, gaeity, | 


cheerfulneſs and laughter. 
MURTHLESS, Adj. forromful. deprived 


MIR, Adj. deep in mud; daubed with 
MISS, [ Sax. from miſſa, Goth.] is an 
inſeparable particle, and in compoſition de- 
MISACCEPTA'TION, S. the act of ta- 

_ MISADVE/NTURE, 8, miſaventure, Fr.] 
trary to a perſon's expectation or intereſt. In 
Law, manſlaughter. 
MISADVENTURED, Adj. be. 
MISADVICE, S. wrong or miſtaken ad- 
 MISADVISED, Adj. adviſed to ſomewhat 
that is ill, or amiſs ; ; wrongfully counſelled. 


MISAUMED, Adj. not aimed or directed 


ISA NTHROPIS T, 8. [miſanthrope, Fr. 
Hog and awfgarre; Gr.] a hater of mankind ; 


one who flies the ſociety of mankind from a 


principle of diſcontent. 
 MISA'NTHROPY, S. the act of hating 
or avoiding the ſociety of mankind. | 

MISAPPLICA'TION, S. an improper ap- 
plicktion ; ; the act of applying a 
wrong uſe, 

To MISAPPLY, V. A. to apply i impro- 
perly, or to wrong purpoſes. 


10 ISA PPREHE ND, V. A. to miſtake 


irregularly begotten. 


| conſiſtant with a perſon” s charactei. 


| MISCELLA'NY, S. 


MIS 
a perſon's meaning; to underſtand a #1... 
wrong ſenſe. veritanda thing ins 
MISAPPREHE!NSION, 8. 
To MISBECO'ME, V. A. 


came] to be inconſiſtent with a þ 
the quality | racter; to diſgrace ; to be unſuitable, 


2 miſtake, 
[ preter miſte. 
erſon's cha. 


MISBEGO'T TEN, Adj, unlawfully or 


10 MISBEHA'VE, v. N. to aQ ill, or in. 


MISBEHA'VED, wy ill bred; uncivil, 


MISBELIEF, S. 7 pronounced miſbelef] 
an erroneous or wrong belief. | 
To MISBELVEVE, v. N. to diſtruſt, 
MISBELVEVER, S. one that holds a falle 
religion, or believes wrongly. 


10 MISCALL, V. A, to call by a wrong 
name. 


wrong in a 1 or reekoning; to 
reckon wrong. 


MISC A RRIACE, 8. want of ſucceſs z ill- 


conduct; abortion, or the aft of bringing 
forth before due time. 


To MISCA'RRY, V. A. to fail; to fail of 


bed before due time, 
MISCELLA'NEOUS, Adj, lee. 
Lat.] mingled ; conſiſting of different kinds. 


ſometimes accented 
on the ſecond Fyllable] a book containing a 
collection of di 


taining the works of different authors, 


pute wrong. 
 MISCHANCE, S. ill-Juck; 2 thing hap- 


ſeen. 


injure another; an ill-conſequence, or vera- 
tious affair. 


MISC HIEE.- MAK ER, S. one ww 3 pro- 
motes quarrels between others, and cauſes 
miſchief, | 3 

MISCHE'VOUS, Adj. ſometimes accent- . 
ed on the ſecond Hilale! hurtful; inju- U 


rious ; ſpiteful ; malicious. 
MISCHIEVOUSLY, Adv. maliciouly: 
ſpitefully ; hurtfully. 


MISCHIEVOUSNESS, 8. the quality r ; 
deligh ting in doing harm and 1 lajury co others. 3 


mix capable of bein g mixed. 


of an author wrong. 


Onin 


wrong idca ot. 


| scan 
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erent pieces, ſometimes con- 


'To MISCALCULATE, v. A. oe 


ſucceſs in an undertaking ; z to be brought to f 


To MISCA'ST, V. A. to add up or com- | 


pening amiſs, but neither intended nor fore- 


MISCHIEF, 8. any thing 4656 to harm or £ 


MISCITA'TION, S. a wrong quotation. 4 
To MISCUTE, V. A. to quote the words f 
MISCLA'IM, S. an erroneous or milk : 
thing to a claim. 15 3 
MISCO MTU! TATION, 8. a falſe rec 5 1 

*F 


75 MISCO NCIE VE, V. A. to have 1 ; 


coyeto 

MI 
ſuch a 
calamii 


= compat 


Jo! 
MIS 


lamity 
bj a pe 


MIS 


\{ISCONCE'PTION, S. a falſe idea er 
notion» 


MISCO'NDUCT), S. ill- behaviour; bad 


T ONHECTURE, S. a wrong gueſs. 
15508800 TRUCTION, S. the act of aſ- 
bing a wrong ſenſe to words or actions. 

* MISCO NS TRUE, V. A. to interpret 


r MISCOUNSEL, v. A. to adviſe 


wrong: 


To MISCOUNT, TY: Mc [ meconter, Fr.] 


wrong. | 
I EAN Cx, or MISCREANCY, S. 
nicreancey or miſcroiance, Fr. | adherence to a 
falſe religion; falſe faith. mY Hereſy, miſcre- 
« Ae. Ali. 5 
| 7 CREANT, S. [miſcreant, Fr.] in its 
mary ſenſe, one that holds a falſe faith, or 
believes in falſe gods. Secondarily, a vile and 
„% ST | 
MISDE/ED, S. a vile action. 


To MISDEME AN, V. A. to behave ill. | 


MISDEMEA NOR, or MISDEME AN- 
OUR, S. a light offence ; ſomething leſs than 

| 2 crime. 5 
To MISDO, V. A. [preter, I have miſ- 
ane] to do wrong, or commit a crime. For 
« what J have miſdone. Milt. Neuterly, to 
commit faults. pe Pee, © 
 MISDOVER, S. an offender ; one guilty of 


zults, En „ 
To MILDO'UBT, V. A. to ſuſpect of de- 
ceit or danger. EE | Y 
MISDOU'BT, S. ſuſpicion of crime or 
Langer; irreſolution. . | 
To MISEMPL OT, V. A. to apply to a 
wrong uſe. „„ 1 
MISEMuxPLOYMENT, S. the act of ap- 
plying to an improper uſe. _ 


MSE R. S. [Lat.] formerly uſed for a 


perſon in wretchedneſs or calamity ; or for a 
baſe and mean perſon ; but at preſent to one 
who, though poſſeſſed of riches, endures all 


the hardſhips of indigence, either to increaſe 
or woid ſpending them. | | 


MISERABLE, Adj. [Fr. from miſerabi- 


lr, Lat.] unhappy ; calamitous, or wretch- | 


ed; very bad; ſtingy ; or ſaving to exceſs. 


MISERABLENESS, S. the quality which | 


(nominates a perſon wretched, or an object 
cf pity; exceſſive parſimony. 


MISERABLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner | 


« to become an object of compaſſion; deſ- 
ately; ſnockingly. Miſerably ſtabbed 


to death,” Sourh,, Wretchedly; meanly; 


corttouſly, or like a miſer. Es 
MISERY, S. [miſere, Fr. miſeria, Lat. | 
ſuch a tate ot wretchedneſs, unhappineſs, or 


clamity, as renders a perſon an object of 


s UMmafhon,  _ = $7 
ToMISFASHION, v. A to form wrong. 
MISFO'RTUNE, S. want of ſucceſs ; ca- 


Reim t own fas. e 


— — — — 


MIS 
Io MISS IVE, V. A. to ſuſpect; to pre- 
ſage ſomething ill; to ſuſpect ſomething amiſs. 
To MISGO'VERN, V. A. to govern ill. 
MISGO'VERNED, Adj. under no re- 


ſtraint ; rude ; ill-bred. . ** Rude miſgovern'd 
„ hands.“ Shak. | 


MISGO'VERNMENT, S. ill adminiſtra- 


tion of affairs; ill management; irregularity ; 


or immodeſt behaviour. 
MISGUIT DANCE, S. a falſe direction. 
To MISGUVYDE, V. A. to direct wrong. 
MISHA P, S. any evil that happens unex- 
pectedly. | Es, 
MYSHMASH, S. {from miſchin, Belg.] a 
hodge podge, or confuſed jumble of things; a 


low word. 


To MISINFE R, V. A. to draw a wrong 
inference. | 


To MISINFO'RM, V, A. to deceive by 


falſe accounts. 


MISINFORMATION, S. a falſe intelli- 
gence, or account, hon TOS. 


in a wrong ſenſe, 


MISINTE/RPRETATION, S. explain- | 


ing in a bad ſenſe, 8 
To MIS JOIN, V. A. to join in an impro- 
per manner. | | 


To MISUAY, v. A. to lay in s wrong 
place ; to put away, ſo as not to be able to. 


find again, 


MISLA'YER, S. one who puts a thing in 


a wrong place. 


To MISLEAD, V. A. [preter and part. 


paſſ. miſled] to guide in a wrong way; to be- 


tray to miſchief or miſtake, under a pretence 


of guiding. DE . 
— AD ER, S. one that ſeduces or leads 
te . 5 e 
To MISWANAGE, V. A. to conduct or 
manage wrongly.  _ 5 
MISMA'NAGEMENT, S. defect of con- 


duct or behaviour. | | 
| To MISMA'RK, V. A. to mark or diſtin- 


guilh wrong. 


matching. | 


abatements of writs. = 


To MISOBSE'RVE, v. A, to make a 


wrong remark. 


MISOGA'MIST, S. [prog and yawogy 


Gr. ] one that hates marriage. 
MISOGYNY, S. [from wro; an 
Gr.] the act of hating women kind. 
To MISO'RDER, V. A. to conduit or 
manage ill. | . 


To MISPELL, V. A. [preter and part, 


| e This wor! aud its derivatives 


 fhould, 


To MISINTERPRET, V. A. to explain 


* ä aye” ————— 1 — 


To MISJU'DGE, v. A. to form falſe opi- 


To MISMA'TCH, V. A. to miſtake in 
To MISNAME, V. A. to call by a wrong 

Meer: Cs CT on 
MISNO MER, S. [Fr.)] in Law, the miſ- 
taking a man's name, or the uſing of one 
name for another, which is the cauſe of 
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MIS 
ſhould, according to analogy, be written mi/- | 
pell] to ſpeil wrong. 

To MISPEND, V. A. [preter and part. 
paſſ. miſpent. This word ſhould, according 
to its analogy, be written miſ-pend] to ſpend 
ill, waſte, conſume to no purpoſe, or throw 
away. To waſte or decay, uſed with the 
reciprocal pronoun, * Miſpends itſelf,” 
Philips. 

MISPE/NDER, S. one who applies to a 
wrong purpoſe. 

MISPERSU/ASION 
or falſe opinion. | 

To MISPLACE, 
place. | | | 
To MISPOTNT, V. A. fin pronouncing 
the o is dropped, and i pronounced long 
like that in pint] to ſet the wrong point or 
ſtop after a ſentence. . 
To MISPRIL ZE, V. A. ſometimes it ſigni- 

fies to miſtake, from miſprendere, Fr. and 
ſometimes to unde rvalue, flight, or diſdain, 
from mepriſer, Fr, 
MISPRUISION, S. ſcorn, flight, or con- 
tempt. Of thy miſprijion, muſt per force en- 
*« fue—ſome true love turned.“ Shak, In 
Common Law, a neglect or overſight : thus, 


, S. a wrong notion 


v. A. to put in a wrong 


where a perſon is privy to a tieaſon or felony, | 


and neglects the revealing of it, but entirely 


conceals the fame, it is called miſprifon of | 


thoſe crimes, This word is likewiſe extended 
to any contempt of the king's perogative, ei- 
ther by rekuſing to aſſiſt him, or by writing 
_ a9ainſt his perſon or government, &c. 
To MISPROPO'RTION, V. A. to join 
in an unſuitable proportion. 9 
To MISQUO'TE, V. 
thor's words wrong. 
To MISRECTTF, V. 
cite wrong. 5 | 
IO MISREPORT, V. A. to give a falſe 
account of; to give an account which is both 
diſadvantageous and falſe. „„ 
MISRFEPO RTT, S. a falſe account; 
and malicious repreſentation. 
To MISREPRESENT, V. 
ſent to diſadvantage; to repreſent falſely. 


1 


A. to cite an au- 


a falſe 


A. to repre-| 


_ MISREPRESENTA'TION, S. the act 


of wilfully 
than it is. 8 1 8 | 
MISRU'LE, S. tumult ; confuſion. 
MISS, S. [contracted from miſtreſs] a term 
of compliment uſed in addreſſing a young and 
_ unmarried lady. Figuratively, a proſtitute. 
„ Six miſſes had, beſides his lawful wife.“ 
_ To MISS, V. A. [preter miſſed, particip. 
paſſ. mit] to miſtake ; to fail hitting a mark; 
to fail of obtaining; to diſcover 
unexpectedly wanting; to omit ; to perccive 
the want of, Nenterly, to fly wide from, not 
to hit a mark ; to prove unſucceſsful; to fail 
or miſtake; to be loſt or wanting. 
MISS, S. loſs; want; failure; miſtake 
or error. 


repreſenting a thing otherwiſe 


, 


terly, to err; to form a falſe judgment or idea, 


A. to quote or re- 


| repreſent in a falſe light. 


| purpoſe; to reckon wrong. 


Emething 7 


MISS AL. S. [miſale, Lat. 
a. Goth. ] the maſs book, 


To MI'SHAPE, V. A. [part. 


miſpapen] to ſhape or form ill 
MISSILE, Adj. nil, 


miſſil, Fr. miſe 
miſpoped, or 


3 to deform, 


Lat. from . 
Lat. | thrown by the hand or from an 9 0 


Striking at a Alkane applied to weapons 
MISSION, S. [miſſio, Lat.] commi 5 

the ſtate of a perſon employed by another: pe 
ſons ſent on any account: uſually apple . 
thoſe that are ſent to propagate the goſpel " 
foreign parts. Diſmiſſion or diſcharge. : a 

© manded a miſſion or diſcharge,” EE 
MISSIONARY, or MUISSIONER, 8. 
propagate reli. 


[ m:{ſionaire, Fr.] one ſent to 
gion in foreign parts. 

MT'SSIVE, Adj. ſuch as may be ſent; ſuch 
as are flung at a diſtance by the hand, or from 
an engine, applied to weapons. The niſive 
„ weapons fly.“ Dryd. | | 
To MISPE'AK, V. A. [ preter miſpcke, 
part. mi/poken | to ſpeak wrong or amiſs, 5 , 

MIS I, S. [Sax and Belg.] a meteor, con- 
ſiſting of a low thin cloud, or ſmall 
whoſe drops are not to be diſtinguiſhed, 
ratively, any thing that darkers, 
applied to the underſtanding. 
To MIST, V. A. to cloud 
a ſtem or moiſt vapour. 
MIS T, part. of iss. . 
To MISTAKE, V. A. to conceive a wrong 
idea of; to take a thing for that which it is 
not, or to take one thing for another. Neu— 


ſſion; 


Figu- 
or obſures, 


bad tre 
To. 
or ule- 
MI 
like vi 
2 bad 1 
MI's 
fine br 
texture 
MIT 
very ſin 
weights 
money, 
verbiall. 
particle 
MIT 
MET 
twry ; | 
ſhops, Cc 
Cents, 
dates kin 
MFT 
ent; or 
To 

| Miro, L. 
our or { 
leſs, app 
@Mlted tc 
MIT] 
ay punii 
MITR 


; to cover with 


MISTA'KE,SS. the act of forming a wrong 
idea; or taking a thing for what it is not. 
MISTA'KEABLE, A dj. liable to be miſ- 
talen. 5 | | J 
To be MISTA/KEN, V. N. to form a |} 
wrong opinion or judgment. | 

MISTA'KINGLY, Adv. 
ner as to form a 
or idea. 
To MISTA'R 


| in ſuch a man- 
wrong judgment, opinion, 


of 


E, V. A. to ſtate wrong; to 


To MISTELL, V. A. to relate falſely on 


To MIS TERM, . A. to call by a wrong 
name. „„ ͥt! 
MISTERY, S. [meſtier, Fr.] in Law, an 
art, trade, or occupation. This word is ge- 
nerally, but improperly, written my/ery. 
To MISTVME, v. A. to do unſcaſonably, 
or at an improper time. = 
MIS'TINESS, S. cloudineſs ; the ſtate of 3 
being overcaſt, and applied to the ſky. 
- MI'STION, S. | from miſtus, Lat. 


xt 
20 

1 

t E F A 3 
M 

L * 

e 


ſtate of being mixed. 5 | 
MI'ST-TAKE, Adj. reſembling a miſt; [Point 

like « miſt. . © 3. ©. Pe 
MISTO'LD, part. paſſ. from Nil. (ad by by 


07S, and 


kind of 10} 


t. paſſ. of Miſate. ol 
[maitreſſe, formerly wiit- I 
who manages 2 
a woman {killed 


MI'STOOK, par 
MISTRESS, S. 
ten maiftreſſe, Fr.] a woman 


” 


MTI 


beute, and keeps ſervants; in 


; thing; a woman teacher; a woman 
in any ject of a perſon's love, in a good 


b ps 
_ "A proſtitute ; uſed as an addreis ot 
cle. | 


wand RUST, . ſuſpicion want of eon- 


e MISTRUST, V. A. to ſuſpect; to 


el; TRUST FUL, Adj. ſuſpicious; diffi- 


cents TRUSTFULNEEs, S. the quality of 
ſüßbecting the fidelity of another. 
"MISTRUSTFULLY, Adv. 
manner as betrays ſuſpicion. 3 DA 
WISTRUBTHINSs Adj. free from ſuſpi- 
+ conficent. | | ES 
1 TY, Adj. cloudy; overcaſt, applied 
to the ky 3 obſcure; daik.. : | 
To MISUNDERSTUAND, V. A. [preter 
ind participle miſunderſiood | to take any per- 
15 meaning wrong ; to miſtake. 3 
MISUNDERSTA'NDING, S. a differ- 
ence; or diſagrement, implying that the par- 
ties do not underſtand each other; an error; 
fle judgement or conception of the mean- 
ing of words or ſentences. 5 
MISUSAGE, S. [from miſuſe] abuſe, or 
bad treatment . 5 
To MISU SFE, V. A. [ meſuſer, Fr. ] to treat 
or ule in an improper manner; to abuſe, 
MISUSE, S. {in the verb it is pronounced 
Ike ri xe, but in the ſubſtantive like miſuce] 
1 bid uſe or treatment. „„ 
Mlsy, S. a very beauteous mineral, of a 
fne bright yellow, and of a looſe and friable 
texture,much reſembling golden marcaſites, 
MITE, S. [Fr. and Sax. mite, Belg.] a 
very ſmall inſect which breeds in cheeſe, In 
neiohts, the twentieth part of a grain. In 
money, the third part of a farthing: Pro- 
verbially, any thing very ſmall ; a very ſmall 
particle or atom; from mite, Fr. mite, Belg. 
MIT'ELLIA, S. a plant. 5 
MITHRIDATE, S. {Fr ]a kind of elec- 
wry; one of the capital medicines of the 
ſhops, conſiſting of a great number of ingre- 
Gients, and receiving its name from Mithri— 
kues king of Pontus, its inventor. | 
MFTIGAN L, part. [mitigans, Lat.] leni- 
ent; or lenttive, | —_ | 
jo MITIGATE, V. A. [mitigatus, of 
| Rigs, Lat. to abate or leſſen, applied to ri- 
our or teverity, To ſoften, leſſen or make 
li applied to pain. To aſſuage or calm, 
lcd to the heat and turbulence of factions. 
MTIGA'TION, S. the act of leſſening 
am punihment, ſeveriry, or pain. | 
MITRE, S. [mitre, Fr. {4iTex, Gr. Ja round 
@,jontedard cleft a-· top, with two pendants 
anging Hun on the ſhoulders, worn on the 
ied by biſnops and abbots on ſolemn occali- 
15 and in heraldry, borne as a creſt by a 
"10 and archbiſhop, Among workmen a 
Aa ot ning two boards together. 


in ſuch a 


M OC 


cover the arms, but not the fingers. 


| 


MPEFTTENT, part, {mittens, Lat.] ſending 
forth or emitting. ES 
MITTIMUS, S. [Lat. we fend] in Law, 
a writ for transferring records from one court 
to another. Likewiſe a writ under the hand 
and ſeal of a juttice of the peace, directed to 
the goaler or. keeper of a priſon, ſor receiving 
and ſafe keeping an offender, till he be deli- 
vered by due courſe of law. | 
To MIX, V A. [mixtus, Lat. mifſcher, 
Belg. ] to unite different bodies into one maſs 
to compole of different things. : 
MLXTION, S. [Fr.] mixture; confuſion ; 
or uniting one body with another, | 
MVXYLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner as to 
join and unite different things together. 
MI'XTURE, S. {mixtura, Lat.] the act 
of joining or adding different things together; 
the ſtate of different things united or added 
together; a maſs or liquor formed by uniting. 


5 


mixed. | | | 
MPFZZEN, S. [meaſane, Belg. miſane, Fr.] 
a malt in the ſtern or back part of a ſhip. 
To MFZZLE, V. A. from mf] to rain 
in {mall drops, like a thick miſt. 
MNEMO'NICS, S. [|pareovian, Gr.] the 
J è ð V»ſin... 
To MOAN, V. A. [pronounced more ;' 
from nænan, Sax.} to ſhew ſorrow by the 
looks, a mourntul tone of voice, and diſmal 
complaints, | n re: ooh 
MOAN, S. lamentation ; ſorrow expreſſed 
by words and actions. | e 


* 


Fr.] a canal or collection of water which runs 
in a ditch or channel round a building. 


round any building with a canal or water. 
 MOB,S. [contratted from mobile, Fr.] the 
croud; the vulgur; a tumultuous rout or 
multitude. In dreſs, a woman's cap, which 
pins or ties under the chin, and is generally 
worn to ſleep in. 35 
To MOB, V. A. to harraſs or overbear by 
a mob or tumult. | | 5 
MOBILE, S. Fr.] the populace or vul- 
gar; a tumultuous aſſembly of the common 
and lower order of people. p 
MOBILITY, S. [mebilite, Fr. mebilitos, 
Lat.] the power of being moved. Figuratively, 


quickneſs of motion. Actively, in a low lan- 
guage, the vulgar or populace. Fickleneſs or 
inconſtancy, applied to the mind. 1 


MO'CHA-STONE, S. [from Mocha the 


place whence it is brought] a ſtone ſomewhat = 
of the agate kind, of a clear horny grey, with 
delineations or figures repreſenting motles, 


ſhrubs, and branches, in black, brown and 
red, in the ſubſtance of the ſtone, whica is 


valued in proportion to the perfection of the 


figures. „„ 
To MOCK, V. A. [moccio, Brit. moguer, 


MITTENS, S. {priraine, Fr.] gloves that 


Fr.] to deride, ſcoff, or laugh at; to deteat; 


to 


clifferent ingredients; any thing added or 


MOAT, S. [pronounced mote; from moite, © 


To MOAT, V. A. | motter, Fr.] to fur- 
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contempt ; an object of ridicule ; a contemp- 
tuous imitation or mimicry of a perſon's ac- 
tions or manner. 


temptuouſly mimics the action of another; a 


cule; contemptuous mimicry of a perſon's 


cule, or a contemptuous mimicry of a per- 


| deriſion, or object of ridicule, 


the quality of an accident. 


In Logic, that which cannot ſubſiſt in, and 
of itſelf, but is always eſteemed as belonging 
to, and ſubſiſting by, the help of ſome ſub- 

| Nance, which, for that reaſon, is called its 
ſubject. 


or contrives. 


diere, Fr.] temperate, or between the two ex- 
tremes. Not hot, applied to temper. Not 

extravagant, applied to expencdge. 
To MO DERATE, V. A. {moderatus, of 


middle degree. TR 
 MO'DERATENESS, S. the quality of 
| keeping within any two extremes. 


tremes; forbearance of extremity z calmneſs, 
_ temperance or equanimity. Es 


* 


MO D 


to elude; to diſappoint a perſon's expectati-Ja diſputation, to reſtrain the contendi 

ons; to beguile or delude with words. Hi- ties from indecency, confine them ing par. 

< therto haſt thou mocked me and told me] point in queſtion, and ſhew the - 0 the 

« lies.“ Judges xvi. 13, 15. Neuterly, to] neſs or inconcluſiveneſs of t ir 
| | and reſponſes. 


ſcoff or jelt at. 
MOCK, S. ridicule ; a ſneer ; an act of 


\ 

MOCK, Adj. counterfeit ; falſe ; not real 
ox genuine. 

MO'CKABLE, Adj. ſubject to be made 
the object of ridicule, or to be expoſed to de- 
riſion. | 

MO'CKER, S. one that ridicules, or eon- 


deceiver; an impoſtor. e 
MO CK ERV, S. deriſion; ſcorn ; ridi- 


actions or words; ſport; a vain ſhewor coun- 
terſeit appearance; diſappointment. | 
MO'CKINGLY, Adv. with inſult, ridi- 


ſon's actions. 3 e 
MO CKING- STOCK, S. the ſubject of 


MO DAL, Adj. I modale, Fr. modalis, Lat.] 


relating to the form only, oppoſed to eſſence. 


MoODALIT V, an accidental difference; 
MODE, S. modo, Fr. modus, Lat.] form. 


Gradation or degree. What 
4 modes of ſight.” Manner or method; ſtate 
or appearance; faſhion or cuſtom. —_ 
MODEL, S. | modele, Fr. modulus. Lat.] 


- 4 repreſentation in miniature of ſome build- 


ing, c. a copy to be imitated; a mould; a 

ſtandard by which any thing is meaſured. 
To MODEL, V. A. ef- Fr.] to plan; 

to ſnape; to form, mould, or delineate 
MoDELLER, S. one that plans, ſchemes, 


MO DERATE, Adj. moderatut, Lat. mo- 


moderor, Lat.] to keep within due bounds and 
limits; to repreſs, regulate, or reſtrain. 
MO DERAT ELI, Adv. temperately ; 
mildly, applied to ſituation or weather. In a 


MODERATION, S. {moderatio, Lat.] 
the ſtate of keeping a due mean betwixt ex- 


MODERATOR, S. I Lat. mederateur, Fr] 
a perſon or thing which calms or keeps from 
fying into excelſes; a perſon who preſides at 


MOD 


Mo bERN, S. moderne, Fr. 
low Lat.] late; not long done 
MO'DERNISM, S. an 
cording to the taſte of the preſent age 
ed to that of the ancients. A pA ve 
dean Swift, en 7 
MO'DERNS, S. thoſe who have 1: 
lately, oppoſed to the ancients, 2888 
To MO'DERNIZE, v. A. to 
thing according to the taſte of t 
age; to tranſlate or alter any thing 
the preſent taſte. 3 
MO'DERNNESS, S. the quality of being 
lately made or received; a noyvelty. 
MO DEST, Adj. [medefle, Fr. mth. 
Lat.] humble in opinion of one's ae 
cellencies, and free from boaſting; reſerved 
or baekward in doing any thing for fear of 
incurring cenſure ; chaſte ; free from, ang i 
avoiding every appearance of vice without # 


from moder nu 
or exiſting, 
y thing formed ac. 


form any 
he Preſent 
ancieut to 


* modeſt converſation.” Addi. E 
MO'/DESTLY, Adv. in an humble, chaſte, 
reſerved, and moderate manner; without ex. | 
ceſs, forwardnefs, boaſting, or impudence, # 
MO'DESTY, S. a virtue which includes 
an humble opinion of one's own abilities, an 
utter abhorrance of the leaſt appearance of 
vice, and a fear of doing any thing which ei- 
ther has or may incur cenſure, _ 3 
MO'DESTY-PIECE, S. a narrow lace or 
border, which runs along the upper part of the 
ſtays before, and is part of a woman's tucker. 
MO'DICUM, S. a ſmall portion or pittance. 
MODIFVABLE, Adj, [from modify] ca- 


its modes or accidents, _ 2 I 
MODYIFICABLE, Adj. See Medrfiable. 
| MODIFICA'TION, S. Te the act of 
| giving a thing new accidental differences of 
form or mode ; that which gives a thing any 3 
particular manner of being. 4 
To MO'DIFY, V. A, [madifier, Fr.] o 
change the form, accidents, ot qualities of a I 
thing. 8 Dy p 4 
MODY LLON, S. [Fr. modiclus, Ia.) in 
Architecture, an ornament in the cornice af, 
an lonic, Corinthian, and Compoſite co" 


brackets in form of an S, ſeeming to ſuppar 
the projecture of the larmier. Y 


or reigning cuſtom. | L 
 MO/DISHLY, Adv. faſhionably. J 
| MO'DISHNESS, S. a ſtrict obſervance 
the faſhion. N 5 "I 
To MO/DULATE, v. A. [nn 
Lat.] in Muſic, to change the key, ©" a 


. . . , ence . 735 A 
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being carried to exceſs 3 moderate, « Bia W 


pable of receiving a difference with reſpect to 


lumns, conſiſting of little inverted conſoles of 


MO'DISH, Adj. agreeable to the fate 4 


1 
4, pe 


the (kar 
it; ah 
the eart 
blind, | 
have pe 
the kin 
Mound, 

MO! 
hen 
ground, 

To \ 
lla, L 

MOL 


Uſurha 


MOL 
MO“ 
inder. gt 
MO'{ 
(kin 20 


1 


| MODULA'TI ON, 


© of keeping in, and on occaſion changing 
a 


OL 


S. [Fr.] in Muſic, the 


the key, and returning to It again, without 


giving offence to the 


car; the regular pro- 


geſſon ot the ſeveral parts through the ſounds 


that are in the harmon 


y of any particular key, 


ell as the proceeding naturally from one 
hoy n the al ap ſound modulated. 


MODULA'TOR, 8 
to a certain key. 


one that forms ſounds 


MODULE, S. [ modulus, Lat.] a model; 
in empty repreſentation, or mere hadow. In 
Architecture, a certain meaſure, taken at 

lexſure, for regulating the proportion of co- 


Iimos, and the ſymmetry or diltribution of | 


the whole building. 
MO'DUS, S. | Lat. 


money or land to a miniſter, inſtead of his 


tries in kind. 


] in Law, the givin 


MO'HAIR, S. [ mobere, moire, Fr. mij acer, 
Arab, a camel] thread or ſtuff made of ca- 


mels or other hair. 


 MOIDORE, S. [moede, port.] a Portugal 


gold coin, valued at 27 ſhillings ſterling, 


MOI'ETY, S. [moitie, Fr. from moien, 


Fr. half] one of two 
_ : 


equal parts; a part or 


ortion. ON | 
To MOIL, V. A. [moziller, Fr.] to dawb 


with dirt; to facigue or wea:iv. Neuterly, to 
labour in the mire to toil, drudge, or labour 


very hard. 


MOIST, Adj. [ m:ifte, moite, Fr.] wet in 
4 \mall degree, ſo us not to be liquid; juicy. 
To MOIST, or MOI'STEN, V. A. to 


degree, * 
MOFSTNESS, S. 
wet in a ſmall degree. 
MOISTURE, S. a 


—_ 
To MOLF/ST, v. 


ter or liquid; dampneſs. | 
MOLE, S. [mal, Sax. mol, Belg.] in Phy- 
le, a ſhapeleſs concretion of extravaſated 
blood, which grows into a Kind ef fleſh, and 
b eilled a falſe conception; a natural ſpot on 
the (kin, ſometimes having hair growing in 
I; alittle animal or beaſt, which caſts up 
tic earth in hillocks, formerly thought to be | fcrium, Lat] a houſe for perſons to retire to 
bind, but by modern naturaliſts proved to | 5 
lure perfect eyes, and holes for them throu gh | 
the ſkin, about the ſize of a pin's head. A 
round, dyke, or port; from mole, Fr. : 
MOLEHILL, S. an hillock thrown up 
a mole in working its paſſage under 


make wet in a ſmall degree. | 
MOISTENER, S. the perſon or thing 
which moiſtens 0: makes wet in a very ſmall 


the quality of being 


ſmall quantity of wa- 


A. [ meleſter, Fr. mo- 


Ifus, Lat.] to diſturb, trouble, or vex. 


MOLESTA'TION 


MO'LE-TRACK, 
luder ground 


* 


eng or making !ofc, 


„S. [ moliſtia, Lat.] 


Uirbance ; unealineſs cauſed by vexation. 
MOLF'STER, S. one who diſturbs. 


S. the courſe of a mole 


MOLLIENT, P tt. [rolien;, Lat.] fof- 


MON 


 MO/LLIABLE, Adj. [from mollify? capa» 
ble of being ſoftened or 33 1 


the act of making ſoft. Mitigation, or paci- 
fication, applied to anger. 
MO LLIFIER, S. that which makes ſoft 
or calm. | | | 
To MO'LLIFY, V. A. [from mollis and 


to anger. To leſſen or moderate, applied to 

any thing harſh or rigorous. 

 MO'LOSSES, or MO'LASSES, S. [me- 
lago, Ital.] dregs of ſugar; the refuſe ſyrup 
in hoiling ſugar. | nu” 
MO'L CEN, Part. paſſive of elt. 55 

MOMENT, S. [Fr. momentum, Lat.] 


g | conſequence, importance, or weight; force, 
or acting power; an indiviſible particle of 


time. 


*© Momenrtally remaining.“ Brown.  _ 
MOMENTA'/NEOUS, Adj. [mementorce, 


 MO'MENTARY, Adj. done in, or laſting 
a moment, ES ; | 
MOME'NTOUS, Adj. | womentrm, Lat.] 
of weight, conſequence, or importance. 
 MONA'CHAL, Adj. [monacal, Fr. mona= 
chalis, Lat.] monaſtic ; relating to monks. 
MONA'CHISM, S. [mmnachiſme, Fr | the 
ſtate of monks; a monaſtic lite. 
MO'NAD, or MO'NADE, S. [pporay, Gr.] 
an indiviſible thing. | Fee TY 


veſted with abſolute authority; any thing ſu- 
perior to others of the ſame kind.“ he Mo- 
© narch oak. Dryd. | | 


MONA RCH]AL, Aj. governed by a ſin- 


gle perſon or king; ſuiting a king. | 
 MONA'RCH:CAL, Adj. [morarchigque, Fr. 
{covapyinog, Gr.] belonging to a ſingle ruler 
—T—. Eee. 
MONARCH, S. Fmonarchie, Fr. A 


a kingdom. e 
. MO'NASTERY, S. [ moraftere, Fr. inona- 


on a religious account; a convent. 


acco nt; belonging to a monk, 


ner of a monk. 0s 
MO'NDAY, S. fpronounced rr day; from 
mcnardaeg, Sax. ] the ſecond day of the week, 
ſo called becauſe dedicated to Diana, or the 
moon. e 5 | 
MONEY, S. {pronounced marry ; from 
monnoye, Fr. mwnai, Brit. from mon, Brit, 
moneta, Lat ] a piece of metal ſtumped with 


Tx MO'NEY- 


MOLLIFICA'TION, S. from molliſy] 


fo, Lat.] to make ſoft. To appeaſe, applicd 


MOME'NTALLY, Adj. for a moment. 


Fr. momentancus, Lat.] latting but a mo- 
ment. | | - 
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MO'NARCH, S. [menargue, Fr. from e- 
vo and af Ds Or.] a king; a governor in- 


xa, Gr.] the government of a ſingle perſon | 


MONA'STIC, or MONA'STICAL, Adj. 
ſmonuſtigue, Fr. monaſticus, Lat.] belonging to 
one that retires from the world on a religious 


MONA'STICALLY, Adv. after the man- 


ſome mark or image, whoſe value is fixed by 
POS authority. | | | 


ODOT «rates 


r CE CE ee . 
2 — - ve 
1 


| 
1 
ö 
| 


. _ whores. 


A retires from the world to give himſelf] 


___ £&mblance to a man. | | 


„ | 
MO'NMOUTHSHIRE, a county of 


MON 
MONEY-CHANGER, S. 
value. N 


to wealth in lands. 


- 


raiſes money for others, and deals in convey- | the ſhire, beſides one member for its 
| Monmouth. 


aneing. 


MO'NEYSWORTH, Adj. ſomething 


worth money; ſomething that will bring yop32, Gr.] an jnſtrumen 
| ſtring. 


meney . | 
MO'NGER, S. [pronounced mwnger ; from 


mangere, Sax.] a dealer or ſeller. © After the Gr.] the gut, otherwiſe called the in efinun 
name of any commodity, it implies a perſon | - M 


who deals in it, or ſells it; thus f/monger is 
one who ſells or deals in fiſh. 


in formation or hint; inſtruction or advice. 
MONITOR, S. one who warns of faults, 


or informs of duty; one who gives uſeful] N, Gr.] a cypher or character compounded 
hints. In Schools, applied to a ſcholar com- of ſeveral letters; a ſentence in one line; an 
miſſioned by the maſter to take notice of the epigram in one verſe. : WL 


behaviour of his ſchool-fellows. 


MO'NITORY, Adj. [moniteire, Fr. mni-\ Gr. ] a foliloguy. © In monologue,” Dryd, 
toriut, Lat.] conveying uſeful inſtruftions or | 


admonition. | 


 MO'NLTORY, S. an admonition. Thie to flowers. : 


«© pope writ a menitory to him.“ Bac, Not 
in uſe. | | 5 


nec, mu nec, Sax. monacus, Lat.] a perſon who 


wholly up to devotion, and to live in abſti- 
nence and ſolitude. e - 
 MONKERY, S. a monaſtic life, | 
MONKEY, S. {pronounced munley; by | 
Skinner derived from ven, a man, and #in, a 
diminutive termination. Mona, Ital. muneca, 
Span: ] an ape, or animal bearing a great re- 


MONEK HO Ob, S. the condition, ſtate, 
or profeſſion of a monk. | 
MO'NKISH, Adj. taught or profeſſed by 


England, but formerly a part of Wales, in the 
dioceſe of Llandaff, It is bounded by Here- 
fordſhire on the N. E. by the Severn, which 
divides it from Glouceſterſhire and Somerſet- 
ſhire, on the S. E. and by Brecknockſhire and 
Glamorganſhireon the W. The river Uſk runs 

through the middle of it; which river and 
the Wye abound with ſalmon, trout, &c. It 
is reckoned about twenty-nine miles from N. 
to S and twenty from E. to W. It contains 

127 pariſhes, and eight market- towns. The 
air is healthy; its eaſt parts are woody, and 
the weſt a little mountainous, but in- general 


one who | goats, The Briſtol merchants 
changes one piece of coin for more of | quantities of its corn for Portu 
leſs value, or ſeveral pieces for one of more| parts. Coals are ſold for two. 
| | | load at the pit. -Their princip 
MO'NEYED, Adj. rich in coin, oppoſed is flannels. The gentlemen 
1 but the current language of the d. wo 
MO'NEY-SCRIVENER, S. one who] Welch. This county fends two 13 * 


Sometimes in- Adj. LA, Gr. and oculus, Lat.] one. eyed; 

ddeed it ſignifes one converſant with, as a] having but one eye. NY 

 ewboremonger is one who is converſant with N 5 Do's, 4 ee Gr.] 
Ny EN Ng flfong ſung by a ſingle perſon, an 

MO'NGREL, Adj. [pronounced wwangret; | of fo . hy ene 

from mengian, Sax. ] of a mixed breed. | 

MONUTION, S. [Fr. monitio, Lat.] an vafog, Gr.] one who diſallows of ſccond 
marriages. De: 


5 | Isos and wwe, Gr.] one who by engrofling, 3 
MONK, S. [pronounced -; from mo- or patent, has the ſole power of yending an;, 


' MONO'PTOTE, s. [from jor; and na- 


noſyllable] conſiſting of but one ſyllable, 


MON 


hip off gret 
gal and other 
Pence a horſe. 
al manufacture 
ſpeak Engliſp, 


igbts of 
capital, 


MO'NOCHORD, s. (from aer and 


t having but one 
MONO OL N, s. [of Noe and 


X91 


eftum. 


MONO'CULAR, or MONO cULous, 


a poem or 


MONO G AMͤIST, 8. [from pervoe and 


MONOGRAM, S. ſ from ! perla 4 


MO'NOLOGUE, S. [pow and voyer, 


MONOPE'TALOUS, Adj. [mouperale, | 
Fr.] in Botany having but one leaf, applied : 


MONO/POLIST, S. [monpoleur, Fr, from | 


commodity. ff 
To MONO POLIZE, V. A. to have the 
ſole power of making or ſelling any commo- 
dity ; to arrogate to one's ſelf, | . 
MONO POL, S. [monypole, Fr.] the e- 
cluſive and fole privilege of making and ſell- 
ing any thing. 3 


o4, Gr.] in Grammar, a noun having only Y 
one caſe, | „ 
MONOS TIC H, S. [pmorgixen, Gr.] 2 I 
compoſition confilting of a ſingle verſe. 
MONOSYLL4'BICAL, Adj. | from 142 


MON OSY'LLABLE, S. [from jor and 
cuxnan, Gr.] a word only of one ſyllable. 
' MONOSY'LLABLE, Adj. conliſting off 
words of one ſyllable, **.Monoſyllable lines, i 
P 9pe . x 5 | 4 
MONO!TONY, 8. [monotonie, Fr. from 
Uerog and roof, Gr. !] a fault in a 
wherein a long ſeries of words are deliverech 
with one un varied tone, and without any ca 
dence. „„ 3 
MONSTER, S. [monfire, Fr. morfrumpy 
Lat.] a production or birth, wberelt the 3 
parts differ from the general figure or form on 
its ſpecies; ſomething horrible for deformußß 


fruitkul. Its hills feed cattle, ſhecp, and 


— 


vickedneſs, or miſchief. =_ 


MO NSTROOUSLIY, Adv. in a manner 


irregular, or enormous, 


| town, from its founder, and Montgomery from 
Roger of that name, earl of Shrewſbury, who 
built its caſtle. It is a large borough, with 


tuo bailiffs, Fc. who, with the conſent of 
| Lhnidlos, Llanvilling, Mackynleth, and 


ment. It ſtands in the dioceſe of Hereford, 
on the eaſy aſcent of a high rocky hill, and 


about 25 miles from Shrewſbury, and 158 
from London. 's 


counties of North Wales. 


M ON 
To MONSTER, V. A. to repreſent in 
0 Xtruvagant a manner, as to make appear 


noo STROSITY, or MONSTRUO'S]- 
TY, S. [monſtroſity is molt analogous] the 
ſtate of being out of the common order of 
re, or differing from the common idea 
ag ſtandard of the ſpecies, | 
11 0 NS TR OUS, Adj. [ menflrenx, Fr. mon- 
iſs, Lat.] deviating from the {tated order 
f nature; ſtrange or wonderful, including 
Ale; irregular or enormous. No mon- 
40 ſrovs height.“ Pope. Excefliye; ſhockin 83 
hateful. * The menfircus ſcorn.” Bac. 


that is terrible, ſhocking, prodigious, or out 
of the common order of nature; to a great, 
exceſſive, or enormous degree. 3 

MO'NSTROUSNESS, S. : the quality 
which renders any thing or action ſhocking, 


MONTE TH, S. [from the name of 


the inventor] a veſſel in which glaſſes are tions aceording to their quantity or quality, 
| 911 i. e. their univerſal or particular affirmation 
In Muſic, manner or ſtile. In 


FO ONTGO'MERY, the capital of the 
ſhire of the ſame name, in North Wales. 
The Welch call it Trefalwyn, or Baldwyn's 


ſome faſhionable houſes, and governed by 
Welchpool, return one member to parlia- 
in a healthy air, not far from the Severn, 


MONTGO'MERYSHIRE, one of the 
It is bounded on 
the N. by the ſhires ot Merioneth and Den- 


thirty miles long from E. to W. and twenty- 
live broad from N. to S. It contains forty- 
kyen pariſhes, fix market-towns, and near 
14000 inhabitants, with twenty-five rivers, 
the principal of which are the Severn, Ta- 


MO O 5 
Joon or moon, and reckoned the 12th part of 
the year. lunar month, is the i; pace between 
two conjunctions of the moon with the ſun, 
or between two moons. A ſolar month, the 
ſpace of time wherein the ſun revolves 
through one entire ſign of the ecliptic. The 
calendar months conlilt unequally of thirty and 
thizty-one days, excepting. February, which 
in leap years has twenty-nine, but in other 
years only twenty. eight days. TY 
MON TIL, Adj. continuing a month; 


performed in a month; happening every 


month. „ | | 
MO'NTHLY, Adv. once in a month, 
 MO'NUMENT, S. Fr. monumentum, Lat.] 
any thing by which the memory of perſons 
or things is preſerved. LEY 


memory or remembrance ; belonging to a. 

tomb raiſed in honour of the dead, 8 
MOOD, S. [nee, Fr. modus, Lat.] in 

Logic, the regular determination of propoſi- 


or negation. 
Grammar, the different changes a word un. 


dergoes, to ſignify the various intentions and 


affections of the mind. T emper of mind; 
ſtate of the mind as affected by paſſion 
anger; rage; from mod, Sax. moed, Belg. 
mod, Goth. An habitual temper of the 
mind. FFF 

MOO'DY, Adj. angry, or out of hu- 


Goth. en, Gr.] in Aſtronomy, one of the 
heavenly bodies, a ſatellite or ſecondary pla- 
net attendant on the earth, which ſhe moves 


tion in 27 days, 7 hours, 43 minutes, in 
which time ſhe likewiſe moves round her 


_ bigh, on the E. by Shropſhire, on the 8. by] own axis. F iguratively, a month. In Forti- 
Nadnor and Cardigan ſhires, and on the W. 
by another part of Merionethſhire. 


fication, ſomething reſembling a creſcent or 


It is half moon: this word is generally uſed in 
Compoſition, either in the Jaſt ſenſe, or for 5 
ſomething belonging to the moon. 5 
MOON-BEAM, S. a ray of light darting 
from the moon. Re vo 


MOO'NEYED, Adj. having eyes affected 


nat, and Turgh. The air is ſharp on its by the revolutions of the moon. Figurative- 


mountains, but pleaſant in the valleys; and ly, dimſighted; purblind. 


ö pretty fruitful, eſpecially in thoſe parts 


through which the Severn directs its courſe, the moon. | 8 | | by 
mn] MOONLIGHT, S. the light afforded by 

| Its principal commodi- the moon. | - 

tes are cor, cattle, horſes, fiſh, fowl, with 


the mud from the inundations of which 
ſerve it for manure, 


plenty of paſture, 
tele of St. Aſaph ; but Bangor and Here- 


MOO'NLESS, Adj. not enlightened by 


MOONLIGHT, Adj. enlightened by the 


It hes moſtly in the dio- moon. The moonlight ſhade.” Pope. 155 


MOONSHINE, S. the light or luſtre of 


ford have ſome ſhare in it. This county ſends| the moon. 1 


a knight of the ſhire, and a member for its| 


capital to parliament, 


Adj. [both from a corru 


MOO'NSHINE, or MOO/NSHINY, 


MONTH, 8. [pronounced munth ; from during the ſhining of the moon ; by means 


mnath, Sax. of mena, Sax. the moon] a ſpace| of moonlight, 
a tine meaſured by the revolution of the! Sha, 


Lou moonſpine revellers.” 


Tt 2 MOO'N- 


MONUMENTAL, Adi. preſerving the 


mour z mental; intellectual; belonging to 
the mind. | | | 


MOON, S. 2 Sax. and Il. \mena, 


round, as a centre, performing her revolu- 


ption of moonſpining! 
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of exerciſe, for a degree of barriſter in the 


implies à ve 


lity. In Logic, a moral univerſality is 1 
OL 


M O.R 


MOONS TRUCK, Adj. lunatic ; aſſected 
with madneſs by means of the moon. 
| MOOR. S. [ner, + Belg. modder, Teut. 
mor, Sax. mer, Fr. mare, Lat.] a marſh, fen, 
or tract of land covered over, or made very 
moiſt with water. A negro, or black ; from 
maurus, Lat. "Me | 

To MOOR, V. A. [from moro-, Lat. 
morer, Fr.] to faſten a veſſel by anchors or 
other means. Neuterly, to be fixed or ſta- 
tioned. | | 

MOORCOCE, S. a fowl that is found on 
moors. 658 

MOORHEN, S. a water fowl. So: 

MOO RISH, Adj. fenny ; marſhy ; over- 


| flowed. 


MOO'RLAND, S. a marſh, or watery 
ground. 8 


 MOO'RY, Adj. marſhy ; fenny; wa- 
Rh 


MOOSE, S. the large American deer. 
. To MOOT, V. A. [| motain, mot, gemot, 


| &ax.] in Law, to plead a mock cauſe ; to 


ſtate a point of law, or argue a caſe, by way 


inns of court, called to argre @ moot. A 

moot caſe or point, ſuch as may admit diſ- 

pute. VV 
MOO TED, Adj. [ moet ſen, mutſen, Belg. 


vioxxare, Ital. mutilo, Lat.] in Heraldry, 
plucked up by the roots. | 


 MOO'TER, S. one that argues a moot in 
an inn of comt ; one that pleads a mock caufe 
or. Raves @ cafes 8 Cd 
MOP, S. fp, Brit. mafpa, Lat.] an 
inſtrument uſed by ſervants in waſhing floors, 


_ conſiſting of a long ſtick or handle, at the end 
of which are nailed pieces of woellen ci'oth or 
| locks of wool. 3 9 0 


To MOP, V. A. to rub or clean with a 


To Mop, v. N. to be ſtupid ; to be 


drowſy ; to be fpiritlefs, inactive, or dull. 
 Attively, to make a perſon ſpiritleſs or deli- 
110us. 8 25 e 
_ © MO'PF-EYED, Adj. blind of one eye. 


| MO'PPET, or MO'PSEY, S. a doll 
made of rags; a name of tondneſs for an 


infant. be a : IT. 
_ MOPPUS, S. [a cant word from mope] a 
drone; a dull or inactive perſon. 1 am 


« grown a mere mopus.'" Swift, 
MO'RAL, Adj. [Fr moralis, Lat. ] relat- 
ing to the actions or conduct of life, or that 


which determines an action to be good or vir- 


tuous; reaſoning, or drawing inferences, ſo 
as to promote or inſtru in virtue; popular; 
| Hy admitted in the uſual occurrences of 
life. A moral impoſſibility, is a Very great or 
inſuperable difficulty, oppoſed to a natural 
impoſſibility. A moral certainty or aſſurance, 
ſtrong probability, and is uſed 
in contradiction. to mathematical probabi- 


the | 


the-predicateagrees to the greateſt part 
e 5 


[convey ſome practical truths. Neuter] 
{ſpeak or write on ſuch ſubjects as ma 


MOR 


particulars, contained inde os 
ſubjeQ. under the univerſy 
MO RAL, | 8. moralit 0 "M's 
the - duties of life u deter. dee of 
inſttuction, drawn as a corollary f.. © 
fable, | 
To MO'RAL, V. N. to mort... 
make moral teflections. i oralize zt 
MO'RALIST, S. one u 
writes on the duties of life. 
MORA'LITY, S. [morali 
ſcience or doctrine of morals, Me 1 85 
of living well and happily, deduced es 
the reaſon, nature, and fitn«ſ; of things n 
from the relation in which we ſtand towards 
others. e 1 
To MORALTZE, v. A. [palin p. 
to apply to the conduct or Ae 
actions; to explain in ſuch a m 


li trom 2 


0 


ho teaches or 


anner as to 
y, to 
i 2 : regu· 
late our actions, conduct, or lives. 
MORALVZER, S. one who explains 
things in ſuch a manner as to convey ſome 


| uſeful truth for the regulation of our lives, 


MO'RALLY, Adv. in an ethical ſenſe. 
according to the common pr: ctiee of per- 
ſons, or occurrences of life ; highly, or in 
a great meaſure ;- aecording to the rules of 
virtue. „„ | 
MO'RALS, S. ſwithout a ſingular] con- 
duct; practice of the duties of civil and ſo- 
cal life; behaviour with reſpect to others. 
MORA'SS, S. [maraic, Fr.] a fen; a bog, 
or tract of land abounding in water. | 
MORBID, Adj. [morbidus, Lat.] diſ- 
eaſed, oppoſed to healthy. it 
MO'RBIDNESS, $ the ſtate or quality 
of being difeaſe lt. 
MORETFIC, or MORBUFICAL, Ad). 
the laſt word is ſeldom uſed; from morb ß. 
gre, Fr. or morbus and facio, Lat.] cauſing 
diſeaſes; injurious to health. „„ 
MORBO'SE, Adj. [morboſus, Lat.] pro- ® 
ceeding from diſeaſe; unhealthy, BM 
MORE, Adj. [the comparative of ſne, 
many or much, whoſe ſuperlative is mf} 
greater in number, quantity, or degree. 
MORE, Adv. to a greater degree. Longer, 
applied to time. Apaia, or a ſecond time. 
Uſed as a particle to form the comparative 
degree before ſuch adjectives which, either 
on account of the length of their ſyllables, 
or the want of harmony, would not conve- 
niently admit the addition of ey. _— 
MORF'L, S. a plant; likewiſe a ſpecies of 
large cherry. | EN 
MO'RELAND, S. [morland, Sax.] 3 
mountain or hilly country, 2 
© MOREOVER, Conj. beſides, or beyond 


what has been mentioned, 2 
| MORE'SK-WORK, S. in Carving or- 
Painting, conſiſting of ſeveral pieces in Wl 


which there is no perfect figure, but a wild 


repreſentation of birds, beaſts, &c. 4 
FFF 


DI. 


MOR MOR 
MO'RION, 8. [Fr.] a helmet or armour * Mortality my ſentence.” Par. Le. Hu- 
ear the head. ; man nature. Mortality cannot bear it.“ 
MORKIN, S. in Hunting, a wild beaſt Dryd. | 8 
hat has died through ſickneſs or miſchance.. MORTALLV, Adv, irrecoverably; fo 
, MO'RMO, S. [Gr.] a bugbear, or ſome- as to be doomed to death extremely; ex- 
bing aſed to frighten perſons. ceſſively, k EN 
MORN, 8. [marn, Sax. ] the firſt part off MORTAR, S. 22 Fr.] a ſtrong 
the day from ſun-riſe to noon, Seldom uſed| veſſel made of metal or ſtone, in which 
hat by poets : things are pounded with a peſtle, In 
MO'RNING, S. [ mergen, morgen, Sax. Gunnery, a ſhort piece of ordnance, thick 
| marghen, morghen, Belg. morgen. Teut, ] the and wide, out of which bombs or car- 
feſt part of the day, from the appearance of caſſes are thrown, In Architecture, a pre- 
licht till twelve o'clock at noon. Uſed in paration of lime and ſand mixed wich wa- 
Compolition for any thing belonging to, or] ter, uſed by maſons and bricklayers as a 
"fd in the morning. 3 ſeement in building walls, Ec. from morter, 
MO'RNING-GOWN, S. a looſe gown, | Belg. | BY | 
vſed before a perſon is dreſſed for appearing MO RT GAG E, S. [from mert, Fr, and 
pub“, kly. 5 | gage, Fr.] a pledge or pawn of lands and te- 
MO RNIN G-STAR, S. the planet Venus, nements for money borrowed. | 
{> named when the appears in the morn-| To MO'RTGAGE, V. A. to pledge, 
ing. | D baun, or make over to a creditor as a ſecu- 
MORO'SE, Adj. moroſus, Lat.] ſour of rity. LES 
temper 3 not ealily pleated, and ſoon diſ- MORTGAGEE, S. the perſon who re- 
cotted, „ ; cceelͤives lands or tenements as a pawn or ſecu- : 
MORO'SELY, Adv. in a four, peeviſh| rity for money lent. 5 
manner. Of MO'RTGAGER, S. a perſon who mort- 
' MOROSENESS, S. ſourneſs; peeviſh- | gages or pawns his lands. S | 


wth „ I. MORTTFEROUS, Adj. [mors, and fero, 
 MORONSITY, S. [merefitas, Lat.] ſour- Lat.] deſtruQtive. £26 
refs or peeviſhneſs. De Logs MOR TIFICA'TION, S. [Fr. in Sur- 
MO'RRIS, or MO'RRIS-DANCE, S. gery, a diſeaſe wherein the natural juices loſe 
[for naoriſo or moriſco dance} a kind of dance| their proper motion, ferment, and deſtroy the 
in which the perſon gingles bells ſewed to texture of the parts. In Pharmacy, the alt 
his clozhs, practiſed by the Moors, and re- of deſtroying the active qualities of wy 
fl the Pyrrhic dance mentioned by| thing, applied to the killing quickſilver, and 
caſhc authors. 5 „„ | uniting it with turpentine, The act of keep- 
MO'RPHEW, S. [morphie, Fr. morfia, ing in a ſtate of ſubjection, applied to the 
Ital.) a ſcurf on the face. I | paſſions. The act of ſubduing the body by 
MO'RROW, S. [morgen, Sax. morghen, | abſtinence or hardſhips, in a religious view, 
Belg. ] the day after the preſent day. To- in order to leſſen the ſtrength of luſts. Any 
nun do, an adverbial expreſſion, implying|thing or occurrence that fills the mind with 
on the day after the preſent ; from to-merigen, vexation or uneaſineſs. LE Ot 
Sx, Sometimes it is uſed as a ſubſlantive.| To MO RTIFY, V. A. [mortifier, Fr.] 
* To-morroxo is the time.“ Spe. -  |to rob of all the vital qualities. In Pharma- 
MORSE, S. [morſus, Lat.] a waltron or ey, to deſtroy the active and effential quali- 
„„ iliies, applied to the killing of quickſilver, ſo 
MO RS El., S. [a diminutive from mor- as to unite it with turpentine or ſpittle. To 
bn, Fr. from mor ſus, Lat.] a ſmall piece; ſubdue inordinate eg to keep the body 
a picee fit for the mouth; a monthful; a low by labour and abſtinence, in order to 
nei; a ſmall quantity, | render its affections more compliant to rea- 
MORSURE, S. [ Fr. morſura, Lat.] the ſon, and to atone for former ſins; to hum- 
at of biting, ; 155 ble, deject, or vex. Neuterly, to corrupt or 
MOR T, ©. [ norte, Fr. mors, mortis, Lat.] turn to a gangrene; to be ſubdued; to die 
n Hunting, a tune ſounded at the death of away. „ VVV 
game; a great quantity, from morge, Ifl.| MORTISE, S. [morrriſe, mortiſe, Fr.) 
get: a low word. iin Carpentry, a hole cut in wood, in order 
MORTAL, Adj. [ mortel, Fr. mortalis, for another piece to be let into it, and form 
Lit, ſubject to death; deſtructive, or cauſ- a joint. ö 5 V 
nz death ; human, or belon ing to man. |] To MO'RTISE, V. A. to cut or join 
" Mortal ear.” Par. Loft. Kxcelfive. violent. | wuh a mortiſe. „ VV 
A mirtal fright.” Dryd. The laft ſenſe is | MO'RTMAN, S. [from morte, Fr. and 
by, od . Iain, Fr.] in Law, ſuch a ſtate of poſſeſſion 
MORTAL, S. a man or human being. as makes it unalienable, and therefore ſaid to 
MORTALITY, S. the ſtate of a deing | be in dead hand, becauſe it cannot be reſtor- 
dect to  feath. Figuratiyely, death.] ed te the donor, or to any common or tem- 
| | | S044 7 pPoral 


* 


* 


| 
| 
| 
: 


* ad 


his pariſh church, in lieu of perſonal tythes 
neglected to be paid in his life time; in ſome 


ſon, and ſtiled by this name. 6 


ſtucco. and imitating pictures, both in form, 
* MOSQUE, s. [Fr. meſvid, or meſcbid, 


MOSS, S. [meos, Sax. muſeus, Lat.] a plant | 


vered or overgrown with moſs. 


many, much. Such words as conſiſt of many 
FylHbles, or would ſound harſh with the ad- 


Piti ful] conſiſting of the greateſt number, 


ner, Belg. met, Dan.] in the greateſt de- 
is either ſingular or plural. Followed by of, 
ber, and is plural.“ Mof? of the churches.” 
Aadiſ. Uſed with make, it ſignifies the great- 
eſt value, or advantage, and is ſingular. 
Males the moſt of what he has.“ L'Eftrange. 


When preceded by at, it ſignifies the greateſt 
degree or quantity. 5 Some months at the 


When he paints. | 
of matter; a duſt or atom; or any thing 


Hangings; a winged inſect of divers colours, 


which run tapering from their root. 


MOT 


poral uſe: the word is generally applied to 


ſuch lands as are given to any religious houſe, produced any thing. That which has Set 


corporation, &c, 
'MO'RTRESS, S. a diſh compoſed of meats 
of various kinds pounded together. : 
 MO'RTUARY, S. | mortuaire, Fr.] in 
Law, a gift left by a perſon at his death to 


places, a beaſt, or other moyeable chattel, 
as are, by cuſtom, due on the death of a per 

MOSA/IC, or MOSA/IC WORK, S. 
[moſaigue, Fr.] an aſſemblage of little pieces 
of glaſs, marble, ſhells, and precious {tones 
of various colours, cemented on a ground of | 


natural colours, and the ſhades made uſe of 
in paintings. | 


| 


'Turk.} a temple, wherein the Mahomme- 
dans perform their devotion. 


of the paraſite kind growing on the berks of 

ER TYRE TIRES | 

To MOSS, V. A. to cover with moſs, 
MO'SSINESS, S. the ſtate of being co- 


MOSS Y, Adj. covered or overgrown with 
MOST, Adj. ſthe ſuperlative of ſome, 


dition of ef, receive this word before them in 
the ſuperlative, as pitiful, more pitiful, nf 


guantity, or degree, 


* 


MOST, Adv. ois, Goth. mæſt. Sax. 
gree. Sometimes uſed as a ſubſtantive, and 


and uſed partitively, ſignifies the greater num- 


30 ef.” ,, | SSL 
MO'STICK, S. [from moblen, Teut.] a 
painter's ſtick, on which he leans his hand 
MO'STLY, Adv. for the greateſt part; 
generally, „5 
MO TE, 8. [mere, Sax. ] a ſmall particle 
very ſmall. | FR | 
_ MOTH, S. [moth, Sax. notte, Belg.] a 
ſmall winged inſet which cats cloaths* or 


diſtinguiſhed from a butterfly by its horns, 


MO'THER, S. [pronounced muther ; mo- 
thor, moder, Sax. madre, Ital. mare, Fr.] a 


as a queen dewager, or one whoſe hy 


{ moths. 


M OV 


or female. Figuratively, that which b 


ceded in time, or requires reverence « 
„not her church. A queen metber is the lame 
dead. A thick ſubſtance, ec ogy 
ſpecks of a white colour in liquors, of . : 
ay wn wen, Neſs e 
I1O'THER, Adj. native; 8 
perſon receives at bis birth, e 5 
MOTHER OF PEARL. S. a king of 
coarſe pearl made of the ſhell of ſuch {hes as 
generate pearls. 5 . 
MO THERHOO D, S. the | 
dition, ate, or quality of a ps hogs M 1 
MO'THERLESS, Adj. having no mo- 
ther; robbed of a mother by 1 
 MO'THERLY, Adj. belonging to, or be- 
coming a mother. . 
MO THERLX, Adv. after the manner of 
a mother. 5 V 
MOTHER, Adj. full of dregs; having 
white concretions, applied to liquors. | 
MO' THY, Adj. full of moths; eaten by 


MOTION, S. [Fr. mio, Lat.] the act 
of chang ng place; the manner of moving 
the body; gait; change of poſture, or ac- 
tion; thought or tendency of mind; a pro- 
poſal ; an impulſe communicated. Natural 
motion, 1s that which has its moving force or 
principle within the moving body. Violent 
motion, is that whoſe principle acts from 
without, Ab ſolute motion, is che change or 
abſolute ſpace in any moving body, whoſe 
celerity is meaſured by the quantity of abſo- 
lute ſpace, which the moveable body runs 
through. Relative moticn, is the change of a 
relative or vulgar ſpace of the human body, 


whoſe celerity is meaſured by the quantity of i 


relative ſpace run tkrough,  _ 
MO TIONLESS, Adj. without motion. 
MO TIVE, Adj. [motivus, Lat.] cauſing 


motion; having the power to moye or change 


8 


lace. 8 


5 1 
1 
— 


IIS 8 4 
%& 


perſuade or prevail on, applied to the mind. 


any paſſion; to make angry; ö put 100 3 
commotion. *© All the city was 2 * 
Ruth i. 9. Neuterly, to go from one pla F 6 f 


F 
by 


woman that has borne a child, whether male | 


: * I 
— 


,-_— 
ve 
"= 


„ | | | MOUNT, S. mont, Fr. mons, montis, Lat.] | 1 it i 
MOVEMENT, S. mou uement, Fr.] the a mountain, or ſmall hill; an artificial hill 1 
manner of moving; motion; any thing | raiſed in a garden; the painted | 
which moves: generally applied to t 

of a watch, or other machine. 


ether; to change places; to walk; to] meulin, Fr. a mill] in Mechanics, a roller 4 | 1 
| id ern : | ceroſſed with two levers, which is applied to [ 14 
EA BL, Adj. capable of being} cranes, capſterns, and other engines, to heave 1 
ved, or carried from one place to another, up timber, heavy ſtones, Cc. In Fortifica- 9 4 f | 
2 ing, or not always happening on the tion, a kind of turnſtile or wooden croſs, | 3661 
7 e the month or year, applied to| turning horizontally on a wooden ſtake fixed 1 
| — obſerved by the church, in the ground, | | 1771 
the CABLES, S. {it has no fingularz] To MOULT, V. N. [muyten, Belg. muer, 1 
MOVE. K 18 . 8 ? a | 1 
«ubles, Fr.] goods or furniture: diſtinguiſh- Fr.] to ſhed or change feathers, applied to { 414 
4d from houſes, lands, or other hereditary | birds. | 3 UF; 
ſlefſions- | TR | MOUNE, S. [maen, Brit, mans, Lat. un. 1 
MO VEABLExTss, S. the quality of be- dian, Sax.] a bank, rampart, or other fence 1 4 
ino poſſible to be moved, or carried out of of earth. In Heraldry, a ball or globe with 5 . 4 
one place into another. 3 a croſs upon it, with which our kings are ge- 4 2 
WOVEABLV, Adv. ſo as it may be 3 drawn: from monde, Fr, or mundus, 145 
put out of its place; not to be put in mo- | with a rampart or bank of earth, - 4 
| 


SY paper or lea- 
e parts | ther glued to the ſticks of a fan. | 


To MOUNT, V. N. [monter, Fr.] to 


T 
MO'VENT, Part. [mouens, Lat.] in mo- aſcend, or rife upwards ; to tower, or be | 
00 8 EC LE built to a great height; to get on horſeback; Th 
© MOVENT, S. that which puts any thing |to come to, when added together, from a- $31 
into motion. FTE | © Tmeunt, © See to what they mount,” Pope. Ac- | + 
MO'VER, S. pronounced, like the other | tively, to raiſe in the air; to lift or force | 1 
derivatives from move, as if Written zuve] upwards; to aſcend or elimb; to place on 1 
the perſon or thing that gives motion; ſome-· horſeback. To mount guard, to do du'y or 


thing in motion; a propoſer. ] xatch at anyparticular place. To mount cannon, 
MOVING, Part, in motion. Figurative- to ſet a piece on its wooden frame, for the 
ly, pathetic, or cavling pity and compaſſion. | more eaſy management and firing of it. 
_* MOVINGLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner as] MOUNTAIN, S. montagne, Fr. montagna, | Ji 5 
tocauſe pity and compaſſion. Ital.] a part of the earth, riſing to a conſi- wt 
MOULD, S. { mvege!, Swed.] a kind of |derable height above its ſurface, © _ * 
concretion on the top of ſuch things as are] MOUNTAIN, Adj. built on a mountain; 
kamp, and without motion, at preſent diſco- | growing or ſituated on mountains ; belong 
vered by microſcopes to be a perfect plant; ing to a mountain. e 
euth, in which any thing grows, from mode,, MOUNTAINE ER, S. one who lives on 
Sax, Mitter of which any thing is made; a mountaing a ſavage ruſtic or free-booter. 
the matrix in which any thing is caſt or] MOUNTAINET, S. [a diminutive from = 
ſhaped, from mold, Brit. moule, Fr. Caſt, | mountain} a hillock, or ſmall, mountain. ** 
form, or diſpoſition; the ſuture of the fcull, “ Like two fair mountainets.“ Sidniy, John- 
wherein the ſeveral bones meet, ſſon recommends this word as elegant, though . 
MOU'LDABLE, Adj. capable of being | not in uſe, J cas a = | 
formed or ſhaped; liable to be mould. MOUNTAINOUS, Adj. hilly, or full . 
 MOU'LDER, S. one that fhapes, or of mountains. Figuratively, large ; huge; 9 
laſbions. nes 2 1 | "6 1 5 in dulk as big as a mountain. «4 Mountginous 
Jo MOULDER. V. N. {from molde, Sax. error. . 
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I duſt] to turn to duſt ; to crumble.  MOU'NTAINOUSNESS, S. the quality RR 
= MOULDINESS, S. the ſtate of being | of being full of mountains. . ne 
I nouldy, or contracting a whitiſh coneretion| MOU'NTANT, Adj. {mourtart, Fr.] riſing 1 

1 0 account of being in a damp place. Lor ſwelling opwards.. ooo li 1 
I MOULDING, S. an ornamental cavity] MOON TEBANK, S. [arntinebanco, Ital.] We. 
cut with a chiſſel in wood or ſtone. In Ar- a perſon who vends medicines in public places, 117 2k 
chitecture, the jettin gs or projectures beyond | and harangues the mob from a bench or ſtage. 1 Win 
the level of a wall, column, wainſcoat, &c. Figuratively, any vain pretend-ss, e 
theaſlemblage of which forms cornices, door- | MOC/N TER, S. one who elimbs or aſcends. l 
ales, and other decorations. | MONT Y, S. [nentn, Fr.] the aſcent i 
MOU'LDY, Adj. covered with a kind of | of a hawk. _ 3 1 Wi} 
vie down, by ſtanding in a moiſt place, or To MOURN, V. N. [pronounced moary ; —_ | 
bang expoſed to moiſt air. : murnan, Sax. morne, Fr.] to grieve or be ſor- 1 1 
| WULINET, S. [ Fr. a diminytive of {rowful; to wear the dreſs of ſorrow ; to +1 BY 


Tt 3 | preſerye 


preſerve an appearance of grief. Adirely, To MOW, v. A. to h 


to grieve for or lament. 


of a ſtaff; the part of a lance to which the| 
ſteel or head is fixed. 


mtb, Sax.] in Anatomy, that part of the 


2 wry face made in contempt. 40 Making 
iſ. Down in the mouth, im- 


<. 


ſtrained by baſhfu | . 
© MOQUTH-FRIEND, S. one who pro- 


Sax. 
ſorrow ; one that follows a funeral in black. cut — with ſpeed or violen 
To MO'WBURN, 
heat in the mow for want of being dry. 


feeling ſorrow; having the appearance of 
MO WER, S. one wh 


ſorrow; diſmal, or expreſſive of grief. 
' MOU'RNEULLY, Adv. in a ſorrowful 
manner. : | 


ral ye; mus, * 
houſes and corn fie 


| infide of the checks, at which the food is 
received; an opening, or that part of a veſſel 
by which it is filled or emptied 3 that part 


_ fea. 


4% mouth of the ſtreet.“ Addiſ. To make 


& youths.” 7 


Fro MOUTH, v. A. to utter with a voice 


ja or with the mouth; to form bythe mouth. 


wern by perſons when they have loſt a rela- 
tion, Ge. by death. 


| mice find their paſſage; a ſmall hole. 


MOMW 


MOURNE, S. [morne, Fr.] the round end 


MOUR'NER, S. one that ſhews grief or 
MOURNFUL, Adj. cauſing ſorrow ; 


MOURNFULNESS, S. ſorrow ; the ap- 
nce of ſorrow. 
MOURNING, S. ſorrow, grief; a dreſs 


MOURNINGLY, Adv. in a ſorrowful 


manner. | | 
MOUSE, S. {plural „ice; muus, I. plu- 
2 little animal haunting 
ds ; the prey of cats. 
To MOUSE, V. A. [muyſen, oy: mauſen, 
Teut. ] to catch mice; to be ſly, inſidious, or 
upon the catch. A whole, aſſembly of | 
« moufing ſaints.” L'Efirange. 
MOUSE-HUNT, S. one that hunts mice. 
« You have been a meuſe- bunt. Shak. 
MOU'SE-HOLE, S. a hole through which 


MOSER, S. one that catches mice. 
MOUTH, S. {munths, Goth. whence 


face which conſiſts of the lips, gums, and the 


of a river by which it is entered from the 
Figuratively, a ſpeaker or orator. 
«© Some particular ſtateſman who is the 


moths, is à diſtortion of the features; 


plies dejected. 


affectedly big, applied to ſpecch. 1o chew or 
grind in the mou: h, applied to eating. To ſeize 


MOU/THED, Adj. having a mouth; de- 


livered with an affected grandeur or bigneſs of 


voice. In Compoſition, faui- meutbed implies 
uſing abuſive W 1m e. 1 
neſs of ſpeaking. 


| fefſes friendſhip without practiſing it. You 
« knot of muuth-friends.”" Shak. 


MOUTHFUL, S. as much as the mouth 


can contain; any ſmall quantity. | 
 MOU'THLE>S. Adj. without a mouth. 


' MOW, S. a loft or chamber where hay 
or coru is laid up. Hay in mow properly ſig- 
| | in a houſe. Hay in rick, that 
Which is heaped together in a fild ; but this 


nifies hay laid 


dilliaftion is not always obſerveg. 1 


in a mow, 
in the harveſt, 


mowed, participle paſſi 


muzh, Sclav.] large, 
apphied to time ; many, applied to number. 


to a certain degree. Of 
to time. 


plied to number; abunda 
quantity. 
or deſerving notice. 
& Sc. Bac. 
_ wich great reſpec, fondneſs, or tender- 
neſs. 1 ; | 


MU'CID, Adj. [mucidus, Lat ] ſlimy, muſty, F 


mout bed, re- 


M Up 


eap together or phy 
Y, to heap up or er 
To MOW. V. A. 


Neuterl 


[pronounced mo, Preter 


ve Mon ; from maaba 
* . 4 
to cut with a ſcythe. Figuratively, to 


ce. 
V. N. to ferment and 


o cuts with a ſeythe. 
» Goth, mucel, Sax. 
applied to quantity; long, 


MUCH, Adj. [ mahts, 


MUCH, Adv. in a great degree: by far; 


ten or long, applied | 
MUCH, S. a preat deal. Multitude, ap- 
mber; nce, applied to 
Something ſtrange, ares 

It is much, that one, 
To make much of. ſipnifies to 


MU CIDNESS, S. ſlimineſs, or muſtineſ; | 
 MUTCILAGE, 8. [ Fr. mucilago, Lat.] a 
ſlimy or viſcous matter. 
MUCILA'G] NOUS, Adj. | mucilagineux, 
Fr.] flimy ; viſcous. Mucilaginous glands, are 
a numerous ſet of glands in the joints. 


of being ſlimy or viſcous. Bn 
MUCK, S. [meox, Sax. mog, Dan,] dung 
uſed for improving lands. Figurativeſy, low, | 
mean, or baſe. NY 1 
To MUCK, V. A. to dung. 


mokoy, Sclav.] wet or moiſt. As avet as muck, 
or to be muck wet. implies the being as vet 
with water or rain, as if one's cloaths were 


ſteeped in either. 


blow the noſe in. 


been much uſed. ' 
MU'CKSWEAT, 
jective] a profuſe ſweat, which is viſible and 


in dung. Figuratively, a miſer. 


filthy. | 
5 


or viſcous, _ 5 4 
MU'COUSNESS, S. the quality of being 
ſlimy or viſcous. | | 3 


/ 


or point of the heart Brown. | 
MU'CRONATED, Adj. pointed. * May 
© cronarxd or terminating in a point.“ coil 


from Heb. medde, Belg.] the ſlime, or mal 
earth at the bottom of water; the dyſtd 


3 


_— of roads made wet with rain or water. 


MUCILA'GINOU:>NESS, 8 the quality 1 


MUCK, Adj. [mokrae, Ruſſ. mokro, and 


MU'CKENDER, s. a handkerchief w 


MU'. KINESS, S. naſtinefs ; filth; the 
quality or ſtate of a muckender, which haz 


Adj. [Sec Muck, aid] 


makes a perſon very wet. 3B 
- MUCK WORM, Adj. a worm that lives 


- MU'CKY, Adj. [mucus, Lat.] naſty, . 
MUCOUS, Adj. [muceſus, Lat.] fimyi 


| MU'CRO, S. Lat,] a point. © The nuf 


MUD, S. nud, Brit. according to Dei 


MUG M UL 


Mtb. v. A. to bury in flime or] plant, uſed in the diſorders incident to the 
17 ho by the water foul by diſturbing | fair ſex, 1 | 
wut g to daſh or daub with mud. MU'GGY, Adj. [moguer, Arm.] moiſt ; 
ne pbil. , Adj. with foulneſs or diſtur- dampiſh; mouldy. Gloomy, applied to 
bed mud and ſediment. weather. 1 1 
"AUDDINESS, 8. foulneſs eauſed by mud, MULA'TTO, 8 Span. mular, Fr. mus, | 
M I ſediment. Lat. ] one that has a black and a white tor 
 MUDDLE, v. A to make foul or his patents. 3 
40 Figuratively, to make half drunk; | MULBERRY, or MULBERRY-TREE, 
u hu fy. S. [morberig, Sax. ] a tree bearing a berry or 
ry UDDY, Adj. ſoiled er daubed with | fruit, formed ſomewhat like a pine apple, and 
1. foul with mud, dregs, or ſediments. | affording a delicious juice. 2 
mu atively dark, oppoſed to bright. Cloudy MULCT, S. [mul&a, 47 a fine, or ſum 
a applied to the mind. Impure ; dark; | of money which a perſon is ſentenced to pay 
5 „ tor ſome crime. 3 14 
770 MUDDY, V. A. to make liquors foul] To MULCT, v. A. to ſentence a perſon i 
by diſturbing the mud, dregs, or ſediments to pay or forfeit a ſum of money fer the com- | | 
it the bottom; to make muddy; to cloud ; | miſſion of a crime. | Ds. 1 
B | F | MULE, S. |mule, mulet, Fr. mula, Lat.] Wt: 
7 MUDSUCKER, S. a ſea fowl, with two] an animal generated by an aſs and a mare, or mh 
toes joined, and ſo called from its manner of | by a horſe and a ſhe-aſs, A OO 1 
bis „„ : : MU'LETEER, S. [mulatier, Fr. mulis, 10 
To MUE, V. A. [miier, Fr.] to moult Lat.] one that drives mules. g | I 
or change the feathers. I MU'LIER, 8. [Lat. a woman] in Law, 1 
Mb Ff, S. {muff, Swed. moffe, mufße, Belg. a perſon begotten before, but born after mar- 11%} 
muſfe, Fr.] a kind of covering made of hair | riage, and reckoned lawful or legitimate. | 1 
or feathers, uſed to keep the hands warm in _ MULIEBRITY, S. [ muliebris, Lat, ] wo- 
the winter. © ©. __ | manhood; the character and manners of a 
MUFFETEE, S. [a diminutive of uff] | woman. 
; kind of ſhort muff made of worſted knit, | To MULL, V. A. mellitus, Lat.] to 
and worn upon the wriſt to Keep that part | ſoften or diſpirit, as wine is when heated or 
of the ſhirt elcan. | : 


© | | ſweetened. © Mull d deaf, ſleepy, inſenſible.” 
MUFFIN, S. a kind of light cake, made | Shak. To warm any liquor, but eſpecially 1 
in Yorkſhire, of the beſt flour, mixed with | wine. 85 5 . 
milk, Sc. | N 1 MU'LLAR, S. mouleur, Fr] a ſtone flat at ls 3 


To MUFFLE, V. A. [muff Fr.] to 
cover in order to defend from the weather; 
to blindfold; to faſten up the month of a 


the bottum, and roundiſh at the top, with 
which any powder is ground on a marble: at 

preſent, impruperly called a muller. An in- 

dog with leathern thongs to prevent his biting. | ſtrument uſed by glaſs-grinders, conſiſting of 
Fipuratively, to hide, conceal, or involve. | a piece of woed, to one end of which is ce- | | bu 16. 
To MU'FFLE, V. N. oe maſſelen, mented the glaſs to be ground. _ * — aL 

bel.] to ſpeak inwardly; to ſpeak inarticu-- MULLET, S. [mulct, Fr.] a ſea-fiſh. Mk 

lately, or in ſuch a manner as hardly to be | In Heraldry, a bearing in form of a flat rowel 
mdrrſioad....: > | ſpur, having five points, ufed generally as the 
he tourth ſon, or 


MUFFLER, S. a cover for the face; a|diſtinguiſhing mark of t 
cover made of thongs, put over a dog's mouth | third brother or huuſe. 5 
to prexent his biting. | | MU'LEYGRUBS, or MULGRUBS, S. 
Mö TI, S. [Turk.] the patriarch or|a twiſting of the guts, ſo called from the 
bigh-prieſt of the Mahommedan religion re- ſymptomatic fever attending it; from mag!, 
{ding at Conſtantinople, | or mul, Brit, warm: low word. | 

MUG, S. a veſſel to drink in, applied to] MULSE, S. [ mulſum, Lat.] a liquor made 
thaſe which are made of earthen ware, china, | of wine, or water and honey boiled together. 
SE. 8 MULT, a ſyllable uſed in compoſition, 

MUGIENT, Part. [ mugieas, Lat.] bel- | contracted from mules, Lat. much. - 
lying, « Mugicnt noiſe.” Brown. MULTA'NGULAR, Adj. | from multus, 

MUGGLETONNIAN, S. a profeſſor of | Lat. and angulus, Lat.] having many angles 
the principles of Ludowic Muggleton, a jour- or corners. | | mo. 
teyman taylor, who lived about 1 57, and] MULTANGULARLY 
vith his aſſociate Reeves ſet up for great | corners or angles. | 5 
prophets, pretending to an abſolute power of MULTA/NGULARNESS, the quality of 
faving and damning whom they pleaſed, and| having many angles or corners. 35 

ting that they were the two laſt witneſſes | MULTICA PSU La R, Adj. | from multus, 
df God which ſhould appear before the end | Lat. and capſula, Lat.] having many capſules 
# the world, \ Far ns. „ 
MUGWORT, 8. [mugwyrt,  Sax.] a] MULTIFA'RIOUS, Adj. {multifarius, 
5 | | 5 8 Lat.] 
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„Adv. with many 


NI UL. 


Lat. ] various; complicate; having a variety 
or diverfity in itſelf; in ſeveral reſpects. 
MULTIFA/RIOUSLY, Adv. in a variety 


of reſpects; in a complicate gnanner z with , Lat. and fligue, Lat.) havin 


multiplicity. Op | 
MULTIFA'RIOUSNESS, S. multiplied 
 diverlity, or variety. 1 85 
MU'LTIFID, or MULTI FP pOus, Adj. 
\maltifidus, Lat.] having many partitions; 
cleft or divided into many branches. : 
 MU'LTIFORM, Adj. [multifernis, Lat.] 
Having various ſhapes, forms, or appearances. 
<6 The rultiform and amazing operations.“ 
Watts. 1 | 
__ MULTILA'TERAL, Adj. [from multus, 
and latus, lateris, Lat.] having many ſides. 
MULTINO'MIAL, or MULTINO'MI- 
NAL, Adj. Cultus, Lat. and nomen, nominis, 
Lat.] having many names. | | 


having a variety of knowledge. 


MyYM 
 MULT1I'SCTOUS, Adj. [multiſcias, Lat] 
MULTISVLIQUOUS, Adj. [from mu. 

- * m 
pods, In Botany, applied to ſuch * 3 
have, after each flower, many diſtinct, lon 
ſlen er, crooked caſes or pods, in which thei 
ſeed is Contained, which open of themſely 
when wee, and let the ſeed drop. : 
TISONOUS, Adj. [multiſen 
having many ſounds, 8 * 
MU'LTITUDE, S. [Fr. multituds, I. 
the ſtate of being many, or more thas =, 
a Front number; a crowd or throng of fry. 
ral perſons aſſembled together; the vulgar, 


appearance of a great number or multitude : 
manifold. a 


MULTPFVIOUS, Adj. [multns, Lat, and 


 MULTTPAROUS, S. {[mul:itarus, Lat.] via, Lat.] having many ways; manifold, 


bringing many at a birth, 
MULTIPARTITE, Adj. Imultipartitus, 
Lat.] divided into many partes. 
MULTIPLE, or MULTIPLEX, Adj. 
[Lat.] manifold. In Arithmetie, applied to 
2 number which contains another ſeveral 
times: thus, two is the multiple of fix, be- 
cauſe it contains it three times, ; 


MULTIPLYABLE, Adj. (Fr.] capable 


of being multiplied. | | 
 MUL.TIPLYVABEENESS, s. the quality 
of being capable to be multiplied. 
 MU'LTIPLICABLE, Adj. [from multi- 
Plico, Lat.] capable of being multiplied in 
arithmetic. -. | e 
MCL TIPLICALN D, S. [multiplicandys, 
Lat. ] the number given to be multiplied, 
 MULTUFPLICATE, Adj. | multiplicatus, 
Lat.] multiplied; conſiſting of more than 


One. . | 5 
MULTIPLICA“TION, S. Fr. muttipli- 
catio, Lat.] the act of increaſing any yum- 
ber by adding more of the ſame ki Fa In 
Arithmetic, the increaſing any one number 
by another, as often as there are units in the 


number by «hich it is increaſed, _ | 


 MULTIPLICA'TOR, S. [ Lat. mwltiplica- | 


teur, Fr.] the number given to multiply an- 
other by. „ 5 


MULTIPLVYCIOUS, Adj. [multiplex, Lot. | 


muſtipter, Fr.] manifold, ** Multiplicieus or 
many. Fron. „ | | 


To MULTIPLY, v. A. [ nwltiplier, Fr.] 


to increaſe in number by the addition or pro- 
duction of more of the ſame kind, to work a 
Jum in multiplication. Neuterly, to propa- 
gate, or increaſe in Wk ß; 
-  MULTIPO'TENT, Adj. [from multum, 
and potens, Lat ] having a manifold power, 
or power to perform many different things. 
« By Jove multipotent. S bak. 
MULTIPRE'SENCE, S. [multus, Lat, 
ind præſentia, Lat ] the power or act of being 
in ſeveral places at one and the ſame time. 


oculus, Lat.) having many eyes, ** Flies ate 
© multocular.” Derh. | 


the lips c!ofed, and may, on account of that 
circumitance, be uſed to command ſilence] 
filence ! huſh! a word uſed to expreſs a com- 
mand or reſolution not to ſpeak. 


pleaſant liquor imported from Brunſwic, 
brewed fio n wheat, oats, and ground beans, 
To MUMBLE, V. N. [monpelen, Belg, 
memlete, Ruſſ.] to ſpeak inwardly ; to mut- 
ter; to chew in an aukward manner for want 
of teeth; to bite fottiy ; to eat with the lips 
cloſed. | ERS ca | 
MU'/MBLER, S. one that chews aukward- 


mutters. f | 


or muttering manner; in ſuch a manner a8 
ſcarce to be heard. | 5 
To MUMM, V. A. nommen, Belg. uus, 
Gr.] to maſk; to frolick or play tricks in 
maſquerade. | 
„% maſking.” Hubberd, 


one who mimics or perſonates any character. 


foelery ; mimicry. SEEN 
MUMMY, S. [mumnie, Fr. mumia, Lat.] 


| 


ſhall appear very much bruiſed. _ 


go a begging, in cant language. 


Muititreſence of Chriſt's body.“ Hall. 


5 


MU MER, S. [a cant word] a beggu. 


MULTI IU'DINOUS, Adj. having the 


MULTO'CULAR, Adj. [multas, Lat. and | 


MUM, Interj. [when pronounced it leaves | 


MUM, S-| munm, mumme, Belg.] a ſtrong 


ly for want of teeth; one that grumbles or 


 MUMBLINGLY, Adv. in an articulate 


With zumming aud with | 


MUMMER, S. [See Mumm] a maſker; | 
one who performs frolies in maſquerade; | 


MU'MMERY, S. [mommerie, Fr.] maſque- } 
rade; the frolics played at a maſquerade ; 


in Popular Language, a dead body embalm- | 
ed, and preſerved after the Egyptian man- | 
ner. In Medicine, the fleſh of a body that | 
has been embalmed, or the liquor running 
from embalmed bodies when newly prepared. } 
To beat u muminy, is to beat ſq as the fleſh | 


| "To MUMP, V. A. [mompelen, Belg.] u 
nibble, bite quick, or to chew with a cont) 
nued motion; to talk low and quick, T0 


MUM 


belon 


MUR M Us 
A f from mumpelen, Bel 1 ſul- MU'RDER, . [mautur, Goth, morther 
uch 200 or eee . — Wee the act of wilful and feloni- | 
henne "MUNCH, V. A. [marger, Fr.] to ouſly killing a perſon upon malice or fore- 

0 reat mouthfuls. Neuterly, to chew thought. - | 
chew 1's 7 Io MURDER, V. A. (,, Goth. 
PO NCHER, S. one that cats greedily, mortratic, Sclav.] to kill a man willtully, felo- 

by oreat moutkfuls niouſly, and ot a malice forethought. Figu- 
or Nb in proper names, is derived from ratively, to deſtroy, or put an end to, 

x I” peace; thus munbrich, is what MU'RCERER, 8. ( mordar, Boh. mor- 
pike uſe of for a breach of the peace. derx, Pol. mortheoyrta, Sux.] one who kills 
m_ 1 now written Edmund, ſignifies another wilfully, tcloniouſly, and with ma- 
wo peace from ead, Sax. happy, and lice korethought. „„ 1 
Ae, Cx. peace. | | MUURDERESS, S. a woman who kills a 
MUNDANE, Adj. [mnundanus, Lat.] be- perſon fęloniouſly, wilfully, and with malice 
loeing to the world. fOrethOUught. 0 5 | 

UL DATORY, Adj. [from mundus,Lat.) MU R|UFROUS, Adj. uilty of murder ; 
having the power to cleante. | |eruel ; bloody; addicted to ſhcdding human 

Nx Dic, S. a kind of marcaſite found blood. | 8 ET 

ac mies, and ſo named in Cornwall, io MURE, V. A. [murer, Fr.] to run up 

MUNDIEICA ION, S. [from mindus, or build a wall; to incloſe or con fine with- 
Lat. and facio, Lat. the act of cleanſing any 180 walls. * All the gates of the city were 
body from droſs or icaiment. * mured 4 Knoles. 8 15 

MosbiriCa TIIVE, Adj, [See Mundifi- MURKY, Adj. darkiſh ; obſcure ; cloudy. 


gallen] having the power to cleanſe. | MURMUR, S. [derived frum the found 3 
70 M UNDIFY, V. A. [ See 1. unaification | mMurmure, I i, murmur, Lat.] 4 t6:v rough 2 
* 7 | : ” | 14 88 '@ + 4 8 — e ö 
to cleanſe, purify, or make clean. noiie ; a complaint not openly expreſſid. 


o MUN > RATE, V. A. | muneratum, 10 MURMUR, . (reurrrur, Fr. 
Lat.] to reward. 875 | | murmuro, Lat. ] to make. a low, rough ſound; 
MUNFERAT ION, S. a reward or recom- to grumble, or to utter diſcontent. | 
pente, „„ OREN ER, S. one who repines, grum- 

" MUNGREL, S See Mengrel. bles, or exprefles diſcontent by muttering, or 


MUNGREL, Adj. generated between ani- | by ſome indirect manner. 1 5 
mals of different ſpecies; baſe born; dege-| MURRAIN, S. he plague, or a diſcaſe 
. 5 which kills vaſt numbers of cattle. | 
MUNICIPAL, Adj. [muricitium, Lat.]] MU'SCADEL, or MU'SCA DINE, S. u 
belonging to a corporation. Confincd to a cat, nu ſcadel, Fr. mMoſcartello, Ital.] 2 kind of 
particular city or borough, appiicd to laws. ſweet grape, wine, Or a contection mace of 


* 


. MUNTFICENCE, >. [Fr. Kunificentia, Peas. . 
Lit.] the act of giving money and pieſents, MUSCLE, S. [pronounced mufſel; from 
or of doing acts of liberality. Iuſcele, Fr. and Sax. nuſculus, Lat.] a fleſny, 


MUNIFICENT, Adj. [muniſicus, Lat.] | fibrous part of the body of an animal, and is 
literal ; generous. _ the organ or inſtrument of motion. In Na- 
MUNIFIGEN TLY, Adv. liberally ; ge-|tural Hiſtory, a filh with two ſhells of a 
ff Nich bluiſh colon. = „ 
MU NIMENT, S. ſmunimentum, Lat.] a MUSCULAR, Adj. {from muuſculus, Lat.] 
fortification, or ſtrong- hold; ſupport, or de- belonging to the muſcles; performed by 
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I fence, “ With other muniments and petty means of the muſcies. "+ 
ö „ e - | MUSCULARITY, S. the quality which 
MUNION, S. the upright poſt that di- |ſhews that a thing is of the nature of a muſcle. | 
1 ves the ſeveral lights in a window frame ; | MU'SCULOUS, Adj, [muſculeux, Fr. nuſ- i 
4 dom munio, Lat. to fortify. enlofus, Lat.] full of muſcles ; having large i 
To MUNUTE, V. A. [munitus, of munio, and ſwelling muſcles; brawny ; belonging to, 1 

1 Li. ] to fortify ; to ſtrengthen ; to defend, or partaking of the nature of, a muſcls, _ Wa |! 
s | \ MUNITION, S. [Fr. munitio, Lat.] a MUSE, S. (from the verb] deep thoughts 17 428% 
g | fortification or ſtrong-hold. © Caſtles, gar- or ſtudy ; a cloſe and intenſe application of # 
71 * riſons, u nitions.“ Hale. Ammunition, or | the mind to any object. With admiration 10 
$ | Cores for carrying on a war. What men |** and deep muſe.” Milt. A deity, ſuppoſed N 
0 | provided, what munition ſent.” Soak. by the heathens to preſide over works of ge- 
NY MURAGE, S. [murus, Lat.] money paid | nius, and to aid the writer in any particvelar 

bor keeping walls in repair. | branch of ſcience, when addreſſed to; from 


MURAL, Adj. [muralis, Lat.] belonging muſa, Lat, picv-a, Gr. The muſes were nine 
Þ 2 wall; made in the form of a wall. | imaginary heathen deities, vis. Clio, Urania, 
Mare crown, was an honorary reward given Calliope, Euterpe, Erato, Thalia, Melpo- 
ly the ancient Romans to the ſoldiers who| mene, Terpſichore, and Polyphymnia, fa- 
fal leled the walls of an enemy's city. bled to be the daughters of Jupiter and Mne- 

e th: | hs 5 iGulyne, 
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MUS 


monſyme, accounted the goddeſſes of muſic 


and poetry, and the patroneſlcs of the other 
liberal arts and ſciences. 


tenſeneſs to any ſubject ; to ſtudy, or revolve 
in the mind; to be abſent of mind. 
MU'SEFUL, Adj. full of thought. 
MU'SER, S. a plodding perſon ; or one 
that thinks intenſely. | 
 MUSE'TTE, S. | Ital. a diminutive, from 


 muſa, Lat. a ſong] a ſhort air or ſong. 


MUSEUM, S. [ px5va::ov,, Gr. a place in 
Athens deſtined for the ſtudy of the ſciences] 
a place ſet apart as a repolitory for curioſities. 


The Afhmolean Muſeum at Oxford has long 


been in repute for its collections of this Kind: 
but when we conſider the Britiſh Muſeum, a 
repoſitory lately eſtabliſhed by the munifi- 
cence of parliament, in the houſe of the late 
duke of Montague, which contains all the 


natural curioſities collected by Sir Hans Sloan; 
the ineſtimable manuſcripts removed from | 


the Cottonian library, and thoſe likewiſe 


collected by the late earl of Oxford, we mult 
acknowledge, that it has a very formidable 


rival. 


. MUSHRO'OM, S. {mouſſeron, Fr.] in 
Botany, the champignon : it appears at firſt 
of a roundiſh form, like a button, the up- 
per part of which, together with its ſtalk, 


are of a fleſh e »lour, but the fleſhy part, when 


broken, is very white; when ſuffered to 


grow undiſturbed, they increaſe to a large 
ſize, expanding them elves almoſt to a flat- 


| neſs, the red part underneath changing to a 


dark grey colour : their ſeeds, which were 
long unknown, have, by induſtrious bota- 


niſts, been lately diſcovered, and by that 
means they have obtained a place among per- 
fect plants. Figuratively, an upſtart; a per- 
ſon that riſes to grandeur from a mean and 


poor birth. | 


MUSHR O OMSTONE, . A kind of 


foſſil, or ſtone, which when watered, will 
roduce muſhrooms. | *** 
MUSIC, S. {mufigue, Fr. muſica, Lat. 


Leoveiun, Gr.) one of the liberal ſciences, 


delonging to the mathematics, which conſi- 


ders the number, time, and tune of ſounds, | 
in order to make delighttul harmony; the 


art of finoing, and playing upon all forts of 


muſical inſtruments. | 


MUSICAL, Adj. [Fr.] harmonious ; 
ſounding ſo as to raiſe an agreeable ſenſation; 
belonging to muſic. fe 

MU/SICALLY, Adv. haxrmoniouſly; ſweet- 


ly ſonnding. ; 


MU'SICALNESS, S. the quality of ſound- 
ing ſ« ectly, harmonioully, or melodiouſly. 


MUSICIAN, S. {muſician, Fr. muſicus, 
Lat. | one killed in harmony; or one who 


plave on anv muſical inſtrument. 


N. USK, S. 7 Fr, muſchio, Ital.] a dry, 


unctuous, ſmelling highl 
To MUSE, V. N. [ muſer, Fr, muyſſen.| 8 nig y per 


| Belg. mwſo, Lat.] to apply ih: mind with in- 


| MUS 
light, and friable ſubſtance, 


purpliſh or blood colour, feel OMmewhat of 


* 22 and. 
"ng" N umed, £ 
ing bitteriſh : it is brought cy ona 
the Eaſt Indies. Mu, in Botany, is the in 
hyaeinth, or grape flower. | drape 
5 n S. a kind of apple 
SR- CA S. 1 ka 
duces muſk. 5 2+ (he ani which a 
MUSKET, S. [ mouſquet, Fr, 


borne on the ſhoulder, and ale ae 
fore the invention of fire-locks, fired by the 


application of a lighted match ; at preſent 


h | "PF 2 
; "wi is promiſcuouſly uſed for a fitelock 


MUSKET'EER, S. 
a muſket. 


MUSKETO ON, 8. [mn 1 
fire- arm ſhorter and dichte N Fr.] a 


a ſoldier who carries 


a blunderbufſs. | an a firelock j 
1 N | 1 _ wy 
Bd 4g SKINESS, S. the quality or ſcent of 


MUSK-ME'LON, S. a fragrant melan 
MUSK-PEAR, S. 1 cn 
MUSK-ROSE, S. a roſe fo called from its 
fragrance. 8 5 „„ 
MU'SKY, Adj. fragrant ; ſweet · ſcented. 
MU'SLIN, S. H ecuſſeline, Fr. from mouſſe, 
Fr.] a fine ſort of cloth made of cotton, and 
imported from India, Oc. | 
MU'SLIN, Adj. made of muſlin, “ A 
% muſlin apron.” | | | 
MUSROL, +<S + [muſerode, Fr.] the noſe 
band of a horſe's bridie? San ban 
MU'SSULMAN, S. [from mofem, moſle- 
man, or moſolman, Arab.] a word uſed by the 
 Mahommedans to fignify a true believer, 
MUST, Verb. Imperſ. myſſen, Belg. 
maſſe, Pol] obliged. It is of all perſons and 
tenſes, uſed of perſons and things, and ge- 
nerally placed before a verbb. 
MUST, S. [ muſtum, Lat.] new wine; new 


wort. Ne pq ” 
To MUST, V. A. [s, Brit. mos, Belg.] Þ 
to give an ill ſcent or ſtink to a thing, gene. 
rally applied to caſks. To mould or make 
mouldy. Neuterly, to contract an ill ſcent, ' | 
applied to veliels that are not in uſe ; to grow 
mouldy. | | f 
MUSTA'CHES, S. [nrouftache, Fr. na- 
cio, Ital.] whiſkers or hair growing on the 
upper lip. 3 | F 
MU'STARD, S. ſmuſftard, Brit. mizarde, i 
Fr.] a plant producing a fmall and warm 
ſeed; a Find of ſauce made of the flour of 
muſtard ſeed mixed with water, &c, 
To MUSTER, V. A. ſmuſtern, Belg.] | 
to review an army; to collect or bring toge- Þ 
ther with diligence. Neuterly, to a emble, } 
in order to form an army. „„ 
MU'STER, S. the act of reviewing an a- I 
my ; a regiſter of forces that are reviewed or 
muſtered ; a collection. A muſter of per” 
« cocks,” To paſs muſter, lignifics, to be 


admitted 


1 


MUT 


compo ER-BOOK, 8. à book in which 


| ry ſoldier is regiſtered. 
8 ter MASTER, 8. Sa that takes 
1 unt of every regiment, and obſerves 
7 _ frauds be committed in the return of 
ne at a muſter. 
"MUSTER-ROLL, S. 
6408 TIL v, Adv. {from may] with an 
usr Es, 8. [from muſty] the qua- 
lty of giving a bad ſcent. 6 
Ms TV. Adj. [from muft the verb.] 
mouldy, ſpoiled with dampneſs; ill-ſcented ; 
ale, or ſpoiled with age. Figuratively, 
Jull: heavy; wanting activity Or e 
MUTABILI TY, S. [ mutabilité, Fr. mu- 
gabikrar, Lat.] the quality of not continuing 
pong in the ſame ſtate. Inconſtancy or fickle- 
refs applied to the mind. e 
MO TABLE, Adj. [F r. mutatilis, Lat.) 
ſubject to change, or alteration; inconſtant, 
ſckle, or unſettled. | 5 
MU TABLENESs, 
anoino ſoon or often. | 
lx, S. Fr. mutatio, Lat. ] the 
ic; of ehanging or altering. SEA 
MUTE, Adj. [muer, Fr. mutus, Lat.] ſi- 
ent; not having the uſe of voice or ſpeech ; 
unable to ſay any thing. | x | 
MUTE, S. one that cannot ſpeak, ] 
grammar, a letter which cannot be pronounced 
when by itſelf when before a liquid, or wich- 
dat a vowel. B, C, D, F, G, J, K, P, Q, 
T, V, are mutes in the Engliſh alphabet. 
MUTELY, Adv. 
without ſpeech. 1.4, PE 
To MUTILATE, V. A. [nutiler, Fr.] 
to deprive of ſome eſſential part or limb. 
MUTILATION, [Fr. mutilatio, Lat.) 
the loſs of any eſſential part or lim. 
MUTINE'ER, S. a perſon that cauſes, 
or joins in, an inſurreQtion. © © 
MUTINOUS, Adj. [mutin, Fr.] ſeditious; 
euſng, or taking part in, an infurrection 3 
liſting law tul authority. 85 
MUTINOUSLY, Adv. 
manner, 8 
MUTINOUSNESS, S. the quality of cau- 
dene, or diſobeying lawtul au- 
thority, | 5 a 
To MU'TINY, V. N. [mutiner, Fr.] to 
fle againſt or reſiſt perſons in authority ; to 
cavſe ſedition. PE. | #7 
MUTINY, s. the act of reſiſting lawful 
uthority ; ſedition. e 
To MUTTFR, v. A. [mutio 
unble; to utter diſcontent wit 
nolt inarticulate voice. 
leontent in an imperfect manner. | 
WUTTER, 8. a murmur z. or the act of 
®ccling diſcontent in a low and almoſt in- 


. 


a regiſter or liſt of 


S. the quality of 


in a ſilent manner; 


in a ſcditious 


„ Lat.] to 
h a low and 
Actively, to utter 


Aaitted or allowed. This phraſe is uſed in 


In 
and near ones diſtinctly. 


any very great number. 5 8 
MVR MIDON, S. (Augtandoy, Gr. a people 


{trong : it is brov 
tree which produces it, is unknown. 


MYR 
articulate voice. | 85 
MU'TTERER, S. one that utters diſcon- 
tent in a low and almoſt inarticulate voice. 
MU'TTERINGLY, Adv. expreſſing diſ- 
content with a low and inarticulate voice. 
MU'T'TON, S. [montron, Fr. montone, Ital.] 
the fleſh of ſheep. In ludicrous language, 
uſed for a ſheep. | : 
MUTUAL, Adj. [mutuel, Fr. mutims, Lat.] 
reciprocal; acting in ſuch a manner as to per- 
form the ſame action by turns. 7 8 
MU'TUALLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner 
as to perform the ſame action; in return; 
reciprocally. | | mo | 
MUTUMA&'LITY, S. reciprocation ; return. 
MUZZLE, S. (inn ſeau, Fr. muſco, Ital. mu- 
ſel, Arm. ] the mouth of any thing; a faſten- 


ing of leathern thongs, uſed to hinder a dog 
or other animal from biting. _ 
To MU'ZZLE, V. N. to bring the mouth 
nearer 3 to mouth. The bear muzzle; and 
** ſmells to him.“ L'EHran. Actively, to 
bind the mout n. | IS 
MY, Pron. Poſſeſſive. When the ſubſtan- 
tive follows, we uſe ny, and when it goes be- 
fore, mine, as likewiſe in anſwering a queſ- 
tion; as, © This is my book.” — This book 
te ig mine.” Whoſe book is this? Anſwer, 
mine ; that which be:ongs to me, or is my 
property. VVV 
M YO'GRAPHY, S. [from us and yoacha, 
Gr. ] a diſcription of the muſcles 
MYO'LOGY, S. {punoyia, Gr.} the de- 
icription and doQrine of the muſcles, | 
MO's, S. a perſon who is ſhort ſighted; 
or one v ho ſees diſtant objects confuſedly, 
MYO'PY, S. [See My: Vs] ſhortneſs of fight, 
MY'\14D,sS. { myrzdd, Brit. aveiag, Gr. ] 
the number of ten thouſand. F iguratively, 


in Theſſaly, fo called from a fabulous ſug- 
geſtion of their having been metamorphoſed 


originally from ants, and by Homer repreſent- 


ed as the co 
ruffian. 


MY'ROBALAN, 8. [ myrobalanus, Lat.] a 


mpanions of Achilles] any mad 


dried fruit, having a ſtone, kernel, and pulp 


of an auſtere and acrid taſte, and imported 
from the Eaſt Indies. 2] | 


MYRRH, S. {myrrbe, Fr. myrrba, Lat. 


| from wugw, Gr.] a vegetable product of the 


gum and roſin kind, of a reddiſh brown co- 
jour, with more or leſs of an admixture of 
yellow; its taſte is bitter and acrid, its ſmell 

ght from Ethiopia, but the 
MY RRHINE, Adj. {myrrbinus, Lat.] 
made of myrrhine ſtone, in great repute a- 
mong the ancient Romans, but at preſent 
unknown. to us. 8x | 
MYRTLE, S. ſ[myrius, Lat. myrte, Fr.] 
2 low fragrant ſhrub with ſmall leaves. 


MY'SELF, 


I ous 7 Oy OI ny er 


diſcovery of reaſon, or comprehenſion of the 


de form of a picture. 


: Fables. | 


M YT 


MY'SELF, areciprocal pronoun [from min- The Hebrews call it their Jun N 
Hes, Sax. miff lbin, Goth. ] uſed by a perſon | fies a child, it being derived from 
to ſhew that a thing is done or meant of him M, as is evident by conſidering 1 


| TAP together: A) 2 in the ſ. 
Aagogus, Lat.] ſmall u is formed from the ſmall u be. our 


only, excluſive of any other, 
MYSTA'GOGUL, S. my 


prurayzyx, Gr.] one who interpretes divine | ting the laſt ſtroke. From the e 
myſteries; one that keeps relics, and ſhews which is the ſame in the Greek, Latin 
3 and Saxon alphabets, the ſmall x of the 
MYSTERIARCH, S. [wuonpuy, and ap- | ſeems to be formed, by the omiſſion 
n, Gr.] one who preſides over myſteries. | firſt ſtroke of the capital, as x y, and 
MYSTERIOUS, Adj. {mifterixcux, Fr.] | fame manner may we trace the 
not to be comprehended or diſcovered by the | Runic capital, which, on the contra 
human underſtanding; artfully perplexed. 
MYSTERIOUSLY, Adv. in a manner |the Greek capital. In compoſition befor 
not to be diſcovered by reaſon, or to be com- , p, and m, the n is frequently changed in 


them to ſtrangers. 


prehended by the underſtanding; in an ob- 
| ſeure, or perplexed manner. 7 
© MYSTE'RIOUSNESS, S. that quality 
which renders any truth or doctrine above the 


underſtanding. _. . 
MVS TER, S. [ nyſſere, Fr. purnpuor, Gr.] 
in its primary ſenſe, originally uſed for ſome 
ſacred rite or doctrine, communicated only 
to a few choſen perſons by the ancient prieſts. 
Some doctrine hidden or concealed, and either 
- wholly or partly unknown, till revealed; a 
doctrine ſo far above our reaſon that we arc 
incapable of comprehending it; a doctrine, 
concerning which our ideas are inadequate 
any thing artfully made difficult; a trade or 
calling: in the laſt ſenſe it ſhould be written 
miſtery; from metier, Fr. miſtiero, Ital. 
*MY'STIC, or MY'STICAL, Adj. [mifti- 
eus, Lat.] obſcure ; not eaſily comprehended 
dy the underſtanding 3 emblematical, or in- 
cluding ſome ſecond or ſecret meaning under 


_ MY'STICALLY, Adv. in a manner which 
conveys ſome ſecret, meaning. | 
 MY'STICALNESS, S. the ſtate of con- 
veying ſame ſecret meaning. ND 
MY THOLO'GICAL, Adj. [from mytho- 
 bgy] relating to the application or explana- 
tion of fabulous hiſtory. „ 
MYTHOLO'GICALLY, Adv. in a man- 
ner ſuitable to the application or ſyſtem of 


MYTHO'LOGIST, S. one who explains 
the fables of the ancient heathens. 
To MYTHO LOGIZE, v. A. to relate or 
explain the fables or fabulous hiſtories of the 
heathen F 
MITHO LOG, S. uudee, and Ayo, 

Gr. ] a ſyſtem of fables; an explanation of 
the fables or fabulous hiſtory of the ancient 
heathens. 5 0 


| - : 


tormed from the omiſſion of the laſt ſtroke 


| —On the neil, implies immediately, or with- 


without cloaths, or covering; plainneſs; ei 


| A liquid conſonant, and ſemi-yowel; | NALE, *F [neal, III.] an aw] made A 
the thirteenth letter in the Engliſh | of by collar-Makers. | "2 


9 alphabet, having an invariable| 
ſound ; after z it is almoſt loſt, as Ih condemn. 


- 


NAM 


„which 0 its 
Dem ) 125 


hem placed 


by omite 
api tal N, 
„Gothie, 
Greeks 
of me 
in the 
ſhape of the 
ry, is 


of 


to an m, and before an / and 7 into an and 
r, according to the cuſtom of the Romans 
as illicit, for inlicet; impreſs, for in reſe; 
irreverent, for inreverent. When uſed for 
numeral, N ſtands for 6co, and with adaſh 


over it thus N for 6000. In the abreviatu.... | 
it is likewiſe uſed for numero or rs nes 
No. V. i. e. number 5, | 1 
To NAB, V. A. [nappe, Swed.? to catch 

or ſeize unexpeftedly, _ 1 
N. B. Ca contraction for nota bene] mark 

well; take notice; obſer ve. 
NA DER, S. J Arab.] in 4 ſtronomy, that | 
point in the heavens diametrically oppoſite to | 
our fect, | 3 | 
NAG, S. [napge, Belg. nickel, Teut.] a | 
{mall or young horſe, In familiar language, | 
a horſe. „ i 
NAIL, S. [neg!, Sax.) in Anatomy, a kind | 
of horny ſubſtance growing upon the ends of 
the fingers and toes; talons or horny ſub- Þ 
ſtance growing at the extremity of the toes of 
birds and beaſts ; a ſpike of metal with 2 
ſharp point, and ſometimes a flat head, uſed Y 
to faſten things together; a ſtud or boſs; Y 
a meaſure containing two inches and a half. WM 


out, delay. © We want our money on my 
0̊ỹꝛ . Tip 3 
TO NAIL, V. A. to faſten any thing 
with ſmall fpikes-of iron called nails; to {ud MY 
with nails. | 
NALLE R, S. one who forges nails; 2% 
,,, po 3 
NAK Eb, Adj. [raced, nacod, Sax. ] with" 
out cloaths, or any covering. Figuratiee 
unarmed ; defenceleſs ; unprovided. Plan 
evident, or without diſguiſe, applied to ruth | 
Mere; bare; abſtracted ; without any zdf 
tional circumſtances. Enter b 
| NA'KEDLY, Adv without cloaths, cover 
ing, or diſguiſe; in a ſimple or abſtratte 7 
manner; merely; barely; evidently, 
NA'KEDNESS, S. the ſtate of a perſe ' I 


dence ; freedom from diſguiſe. 


NAME, . [ ami, Goth. nano, Sax, n if 3 
Ital, nomen, Lat.] a word made uſe of to ny 


( 


P % 
Y 9 

p 3 w_ 
* 
a 

g "= 

8 

1 a" 

= 


ſpecily or diſtinguiſh by mentioning the word 


2 
1 


tinguiſh a perſon or thing from others; to 


name with another. 


0 be in a ſtate of ſeeming ſecurity, 


. « ſults,” Carewvs 


us ſome idea; a word uſed to diſtinguiſh a 
. 

pare ; reputation or character; renown ; ho- 
erlon; 


or glory; memory, or remembrance; 


e to a perſon to act for another; 


vower given 


arance, or an aſſumed character, cc In | 
60 the nam? of Brook.” Shak. PE 
Jo NAME, V. A. naman, Sax. nommer, Fr. 


Lat.] to apply a word conſtantly to diſ- 


romino, 


mention the word applied to any bzing ; to 


plied to expreſs any perſon or idea; to 
ter or mention | 
A EI. E58, Adj. [namlcas, Sax.) har. 
ig no word by which it may be expreſſed; 
4 whoſe name is not known or expreſſed. 
x NAMELY, Adv. [naemiich, nabmlich,Belg. | 


particularly; ſpecially ; to mention by name. 


NA'MER, S. one that calls or knows any 
on or thing by name. 1 
FaMEsAR EV S. one that has the ſame 
NAP, S. [krappiar, Sax.] a ſlumber, or 
ſhort ſleep; the ſoft or downy part of woollen 
goth which riſes above the ſhoot 3 from 
| Sax. 3 Fran 
NAP, v. N. to ſleep; to be drowſy ; 


NAPTAKING, S. a ſurprize, or unex- 
Qed ſeizure and attack. ** Naptakings aſ- 


NAPE, S. the joint of the neck behind. 
NAPTHA, S. [vag ha, Gr.] a very pure, 
dear, and thin mineral fluid, of the bitumi- 
nous kind, of a very pale yellow, with a caſt 
of brown ; it is found floating on the waters 
of ſprings; and is principally uſed externally 
in paralytic caſes. 35 
NAPKIN, S. [a diminutive from nappe, 
Fr. nappa, Ital.] linen uſed at table to lay in 
the lap and wipe the hands. 
NVA bLESS, Adj. wanting a nap; worn 
threadbare, ee ge x74 | 
NA'PPINESS, S. [from nappy] the quali- 
tj of having a np. | 
NAPPY, Adj. [z. d. ſuch as will cauſe 
perſons to take a nap] pleaſant and ſtrong 
malt liquor, © With nappy beer. Cay. 
NARCOSIS, S. Gr.] a privation of tenſe 
ic in a palſey, or by taking opium. 
- NARCOTIC, Adj. [vapawo is, Gr.] procu- 
fing lep; ſtupifying; or cauſing ſtupetaction. 
NARCO/TICS, S. [v2gxarme, Gr.] medi- 
eines which take away the ſenſes, or ſtupify. 


NARD, S. [nardus, Lat. vage, Gr.] a 


grant ointment, called ſpikenurd; aſweet- 
ſcented fhrub, | „„ 
N2RBABLE, Adj. [from narro, Lat.] 
table of being told or related. 
lo NARRATE, V. A. [narratus, from 
Mr, Lat.] to tell or relate. = 
NARRA'TION, $. [Fr. narratio, Lat. 
i kccount, relation, hiſtory, or deſcription 


n from others of the ſame ſpecies; af 


NAT 


f NARRATIVE, Adj. [nerratif, narrative, 

Fr.] felating; giving an account of a fact or 
ſeries of facts as they happened; fond of tel- 
ling ſtories, or relating things paſt, ** Nar- 
rative old age. Pope. 

NA'RRATIVE,S. a relation; an account, 

or recital of a fact as it has happened. 
NA'RRATIVELY, Adv. by way of nar- 
rative. 


that relates any fact. 


or of relating paſt facts. I ever sarrify' d 
my friends.“ Shak... 5 


ſmall diſtance from one extreme to another. 
Short, applied to time. Niggardly, or cove- 


© arrow ſearch.” Milt. 


two things. | = 
| NARROWLY, Adv. with ſmall or ſhort 
ſpace between the ſides, or little breadth ; con- 


ſentiment; cloſely or attentively ; ſcarcely ; 
in an avaricious or niggardly manner. 


its cxtremities at a ſmall diſtance from each 
other. Want of extent or generoſity, applied 


to the underſtanding. 


the noſe, br if 


«© Naſicornous beetles.” Brown. 


ous; filthy. Figuratiyely, obſcene or lewd, 
applied to language. | 


ſcenity, groſſneſs, applied to words and ideas. 
NA TAL, Adj. [Fr. natelis, Lat.] native; 


«© legs move both together.“ Broxun. | 
N4/THLESS, Adv. | nales, natheles, nobt, 


tbonlæs, Sax. | nevertheleſs; notwithſtanding ; 
not the leſs, & Natbleſi he fo endur'd.” Par. 
Top. Eat | 


f «tion, or ſeries of actions. 


NATION, 


NARRA TOR, S. [narrateur, Fr.] one 


To NAR RIF , V. A. to rehearſe or re- 
late any fact; to be fond of telling ſtories, 


NARROW, Adj. [ncarew, nearo, Sax. 
having but ſmall breadth ; containing bur a 


tous, applied to the mind. Contracted ; of 
confined ſentiments ; ungenerous; near, or 
within a ſmall diſtance. ** Miſs'd fo narrow.” 
Dryd, Cloſe ; vigilant ; attentive, © © With 


To NARROW, V. A. [nearaian, Sax. ! 
to leſſen the breadth or wideneſs of a thing; 
to contract or ſhorten the ſpace between any 


tractedly; without extent or generolity of 
NA'RROWNESS, S. thequality ofhaving, 


to ſentiments, or the mind. Meanneſs, po- 
verty, or a ſtate of uncaſineſs, applieg to con- 
dition or fortune. Want of capacity, applied 


NA'SAL, Adj. [ naſus, Lat.] belonging to : 
the noſe. In Grammar, pronounced through = 


NA'SICORNOUS, Adj. [from neſus, Lat. 
and cornu, Lat.] having a horn at the nofe, 


NAS T, Adj. fnaſs, Teut. gneifly, Pol.] 
railing diſguſt and loathing from dirt; nauſe- 


NA'STILY, Adv: in ſuch a dirty, filthy, 

or polluted manner, as to raiſe nauſeouſneſs. 
NA'STINESS, S. the quality of being fa 

dirty and filthy as to raiſe nauſeouſneſs. Ob- 


the place in which, or day when, a perſon 
was born. 1 5 | 
_ NATA'TION, S. | natatio, Lat.] the act 

of ſwimming. ** In natation, the arms and 


' 
38 


produced by nature, oppoſed to artificial. 


time, place, or manner of birth; the ſtate or 


N AT 


NATION, S. [Fr. natio, Lat.] a eonſider- or that by which it is diſtin 
able number of people inhabiting a certain other.? Man participating of both 
extent of ground, and under the ſame go- | Hale. The eſtabliſhed order and 
terial things; the ſeries of ſecon 
NATIONAL, Adj. Fr.] public, general, | laws which God has impreſſed o 
oppoſed to private or particular; bigotted to | end- was wrought by nate; 
one's country; confined to a particular coun- | con ſtitutlon, or en agpre 
| | an animal body. 
NA'TIONALLY, Adv. as a nation; ge-| „al. The action of Provi 


4 


vernment ; a government or kingdom, 


try. 
nerall . 
9 in gencral 


Lat.] produced by nature; natural, oppoſed 


to artificial ; agreeahle to nature; belonging | than God, the firſt cauſe of all thi 
to the time or place of a perſon's birth; ori- preſerver and ruler of all the ph 
ginal, or that from which a thing is made 
originally or at firſt. 


« I muſt return to 

« native duſt. Par. Loft. 3 
NATIVE, S. one born in any place; an 

original inhabitant; offspring. 

NA TIVENESsS, S. the quality of being 


NATIVITY, S. {narivitt, Fr.] birth; 


place of being produced. Theſe in their 


ritual power diffuſed throuꝑhoutt 
NA'TIONALNESS, S. referrence to a| which moves and acts in all Nor raph 
Ls them certain properties: this, though 
A'TIVE, Adj. [natif, native, Fr. nativus, | ancients held to be a cauſe diſtinct f 


* Av 


Pr Buiſhed from il 
Natures,” 
Courſe of ma. 
deauſes, or the 
n mutter. 
f 4 We Ihe 
gate ot the powers a 
Nature being 1 — 
dence or that ſpi- 
tion, 
d gives 
a by the 
* — 5 | 
Deity, or acting together with him, I 
ngs, and the 


| ler of a Phænomena of 
nature. Figuratively, diſpoſition of mind, or 


temper. ** Whoſe nature is ſo far from de: 

© harm.” Shak, Natural affection and — 
ence, or the principles implanted in vs by the 
Deity. ©* Have we not ſeen the fun—throuph 
<< yiolated nature force his way.“ Pape. Sort 
kind, or ſpecies. © A difpute of this nature. 
Dryd. Natural philoſophy, or the true ſyſtem 
of the phænomena of nature, © Nature and 
t nature's laws lay hid in night,” Pope, 


dark nativity 
or effected by nature. 
Beſtowed by nature, applied to the faculties 


ot the mind. Unaffected; according to truth | 
and reality. Proceeding from natural cauſes, 


cluſive of a ſupreme intelligent creator, ſe- 
parate from, and the author of, matter. 


the works of nature, and is verſed in their 


NaruRALIZA TION, S. the act of giv- 


à community, or inveſt with the privileges of 


truth, reality, or the nature of things. 


tem of the world; the machine of the uni- 


all ſhelter us.” Milt. 
NATURAL, Adj. [raturel, Fr.] produced 
In Law, illegitimate 
begotten by parents not joined in wedlock. 


oppoſed to violent. A natural death.“ 
NA'TURAL, S. a perſon who has not the | 

_ uſe of reaſon. | _ 
NA TURALISM, S. the doctrine which 
accounts for the phænomena, and creation of 
the world from the operation of nature, ex- 


NA'TURALIST, S. a perſon who ſtudies 


properties, excellencies, and hiſtory. _ 


ing aliens or foreigners the privileges of na- 
tives aud ee... 
To NA/TURALIZE, V. A. to adopt into 


native ſubjects; to familiarize; to make eaſy, 
as if taught by nature. Cuſtom has natu- 
* ,alized his labour to him.“ South, 
NAT TURALLV, Adv. without inſtruction, 

or being taught; by the impulſes of unaſſiſted 
nature; according to nature; without affec- 
tation; ſpontaneouſly. e | 
NA'TURALNESS, S. the ſtate of being 
given or produced by nature; conformity to 


NATURE, S. [Fr. natura, Lat. | the ſyſ- 
verſe, the aſſemblage of all created beings. 


« Mott beautiful things in nature,” Glanu. A 
diſtinct ſpecies or kind of being. Human 


NA'TURITY, S. the ſtate or quality of 
being produced by nature. What we deny | 
<< unto nature, we impute to maturity,” Brin, 
_ NAVAL, Adj. [Fr. nawalis, Lat.) con- 
ſiſting of ſhips; belonging to ſkips, _ 
NAVE, S. [Belg. and Teut. af, Sax,] 
the middle part of a wheel in which tbe 
axle moves, and the ſpokes are fixed; the 
middle or body of a church; from navi, 
nave, old Fr. Lie Anus I 
VA'VEL, S. [nafel, nafal, Sar.] a point 
in the middly of the belly, by which infants 3 
communicate with, and before their birth 
are nouriſhed by, their mothers, Figura- 
tively, the inward part or middle. © Wihin i 
te the navel of this hideous wood.” Milt. 
NA'VELWORT, S. a plant which grous M 
on olds walls, and reſembles houſteck, 4 
NAU'FRAGE, S. [naufragium, Lat.] 2 
ſhipwreck. 1 
NAUGH T, Adj, [nabt, xazobt, nnwib!, i 
Sax. ] bad; worthleſs. ** Thy ſiſter'snaught.” i 
A a. | = 
NAU'GHTILY, Adv. badly ; vicioully ; 
wickedly ; corruptly. 8 _ 
NAU'GATINESS, S. [nabrneft, Sax. 2 
 depravity 3 a ſlight degree of wickedneſs. 3 
NAU'GHTY, Adj. [See Naught] bad; 
doing any thing vicious or amis. 
NAVTCULAR, Adj. [ naviculaire, Fr 1 
navicularis, Lat.] formed like a ſhip, 25. 
plied to the third bone in each toot, ſiru Y 
ated between the altragalus and oſſa cu 
formia. 3 . 
NA VIGABLE, Adj. [Fr. navigabih 4 | 
Lat. ] capable of being paſſed by ſhips or bot 
NA'VIGABLENESS, 8. the quality df 
being capable to be paſſed by ſhips or boats. 


nature. The eſſential properties of a thing, 


s Wie. . Le 


Fut, Lat.] belonging to ſailing or ſailors. 


gell Fſn, in the Mediterranean, which 
| _ its place with ſomething reſem- 


. bnſ(cn. \ . 5 : Ny 75 
ont . ref uſal. FE However 


« ther,” Shak, 


After go, not to want much, or not far off. 


NE A 
Lat] to fads a ſhip or boat. 
F Neger 10 l, S. [Fr.] che act or 
N. of paſſing by water ; the art or act 
yy ing any veſſel by water from one 
2 another, the ſhorteſt, ſafeſt, and 
jous way. f 
wo; - TOR, 7 [ nawvigateur, Fr.] a 
1 or perſon who paſſes from one place to 
p her by water; One that works a ſhip. 
* NAU SEAT E, V. A. [ nauſeatus, Lat. 
Ne ſeo, Lat] to loath 3 to reject with 
liſpaſt z tO trike or affect with loathing. 
N aUSEOUSLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner 
x5 to.cauſe loathing or diſguſt, _ 3 
NAUSEOUSNESS, © =o quality whic 
ing and diigutt. 5 
1 NAU'TICA L, S. [ nau- 


NAUTILUS, S. [Lat. utile, Fr.] a 


ing 0ars and a ſail. Ces | 
vi. . [navis, Lat.] à fleet or collec- 
tion of ſhips, generally applied to men of war. 

NAY, Adj. [nane, Sax. i. e. ne, Sax. ni, Fr. 
and nier, Fr.] a word uſed to imply denial or 
refuſal ; what is ſtill more uſed in amplifica- 
tion, © Yea, when abſent ; nay, when dead,” 


vou lean to the naycuord. Shak, A by- 
Bly or proverb, © Tf I do nat gull him 
6 into a nayzvord.”” Shak. A watch word. 
« We have a naywword' to know one ano: 


To NEAL, V. A. [oncelan, olan, Sax, ] 
to temper by heating and cooling gradually. 
Neuterly, to be tempered by fire. | 

NEAP, Adj. [neapflood, Sax.] low; de- 
creaſing, applied only to the tide, and ſome- 
times uſed as a ſubſtantive. 5 

NEAR, Prep. [nerra, Sax. ] at a ſmall 
liſtance from; cloſe to. 55. 

NEAR, Adv. almoſt at hand; not far off. 


* It will go near to ruin him.“ Spectator. 
NEAR, Adj. not far off; advanced to- 
wards the end of a deſign or undertaking ; 
iftefting; dear. Of ſo great and near 
*Cconcernment.” Locke. Inclining to cove- 
toulneſs. ** A near man.“ | | 1 
NEARLY, Adv. at no great diſtance ; 
iſeclingly; preſſingly ; cloſely, uſed with 
ener. In a niggard!y manner. | 
NEA'RNESS, S. the quality of being at a 
{mall diſtance, or almoſt cloſe to, applicd to 
non, Alliance of blood or affection, ap- 
pled to relations or friends. 
af money, applied to expence. 
NEAT, S. [neat, Sax. naut, Iſl. and Scot.] 


2ng cattle and oxen, uſed collectively; a 
O. 


AT, Adj. [net, Fr.] made with {kill | of the dead; a conjuror. 
e 


ſiſtible force. 


NEC 


to paſs in a veſlel, Adtive!y,| dignity ; cleanly. In Trade, pure; unadul- 


terated ; not ſpoiled by foreign mixtures. 


Neat or net product, is that which is gained 
after all expences are paid. 


that keeps black cattle. 

NEA'TLY, Adv. in acleanly manner; in 
ſuch a manner as diſcovers ſkill and elegance, 
free from pomp, and without dignity. 

NEA'TNESS, 8. Gre, z elegance 
without pomp, affectation, or dignity ; the 
quality of being free from adulieration or 
forcign mixtures. | 


NEBULA, S. [Lat.] an appearance like 
a cloud in a human body; a film on the eye. 
me BULOUS, Adj. [nebuleſus, Lat.] milty; 
cloudy. . 5 
NE CEssARIFES, s. [from necgſſary] ſuch 


things as a perſon cannot live without; things 


neceſſary for the ſupport of life. 


indiſpenſibly; by inevitable conſequence. 


be without it. . | . 
NE CESS ARI, Agj. [neceſſaire, Fr. ne- 


penſibly done or granted; that wichout which 
a thing cannot exiſt; not free; fatal; im- 
pelled by an irreſiſtible principle ; concluſive ; 
following by inevitable conſequence. 5 

To NECE'SSITATE, V A. [from ne- 
ceffitas, Lat.] to make neceſſary; to deprive 
of freedom or choice; to compel by irre- 


NECES>ITA'TION, s. the act of mak- 


ing neceſſary, or compelling in ſuch a man- 


ner as cannot be reſiſted — 
_ NECE'SSITOUS, Adj. oppreſſed with 
want or poverty, 5 55 | 
NECE'SSITOUSNESS 


of life. 


NECE'SSITY, S. [neceſiitas, Lat] ine- 
ſiſtible power; the ſtate of heing free from 
diſpenſation or choice ; a ſtate of poverty, 
or want of thoſe things without which life 


| cannot be ſupported ; irreſiſtible force of 


arguments, or inevitable conſequence. | 
NECK, S. [necca, -hnecca, Sax. nacke, 


the head, and is between it and the body; a 


NE'CK-CLOTH, S. a piece of linen 
worn by a man round his neck. e 


y way of ornament round a 
woman's neck. e 


or reveals future and ſecret things by means 


legence, but void either of ſplendor or 


. the 


NEA'THERD, S. ſneathyrd, Sax.) one 


NE/CESSARILY, Adv. [from neceſſary] | 
NE'GESSARINESS, S. that quality of a 
thing which renders it ſuch, that it cannot 


ceſſarius, Lat.] that which muſt be indiſ- 


NE 35, S. poverty; want 
of ſuch things as are eſſential to the ſupport 


NECE! SSITUDE, 8. [neceſiruds, Lat. * 


want; need. 


Teut.] that part of the body which ſupports 


long narrow part. * A neck of land.“ Bacon. 


NE'CKLACE, S. a ſtring of beads or 
Too great care jewels worn b 


NE! CROMANCER, 8. from venceg and 
{4avl;zeg, Gr.] one that con verſes with ghoſts, 


NE'CROMANCY, s. [See Necromancer] 


J . m_ CT. 


as to be nece ſſary. | yy 


NEG: 
the art of revealing future events by conver- 
ſing with the dead; enchantment. 
NEC AR, S. [ap, Gr.] a liquor 
feigned by the poets to be the drink of the 


gods; and that whoever drank of it ſhould 
become immortal. 


NE'CTARED, Adj. tinged, mingled, or| + 


abounding with nectar. | p 

NE/C!UAROUS, Adj. reſembling neQtar ; 
as ſweet a nectar. 

NEC TARINE, S. Fr. pronounced ner- 
trine] a delicious fruit of the plumb or peach 
kind. | | 2 

NEED, S. [nead, nyd, Sax. ] a preſſing 

difficulty; want; diſtreſsful poverty; want 
of any thing uſeful or ſerviceable. 


to be in want of, Neuterly, to be wanted, 
or neceſſary. 8 3 
NEE DER, S. one that wants, or cannot 
do without a thing. | 
NEEDFUL, Adj. neceſſary; not to be 
done without; indifpenſibly requiſite, | 


neceſſary to an effect or end. | 
NEE/DINESS, S. the quality of being in 
want of ſuch things as ſeem eſſential to the 
fupporr of He. | | | 
_  NEFDLE, S. [ned!, Sax. naedel, Belo. 
nadel, Teut.] a ſmall fender piece of Reel, 
wed in ſewing, having one end perforated 


pointed td pierce cloth; the ſmall ſtecl 


bar, whichPoints towards the north in the] careleſs ; hecdleſs; habitually inattentive ; 3 


ſea edmpals. 1 „ 
NELEOLEFUL, S. as much thread as ge- 
nerally is uſed with a needic. - 1 
NEEDLAG R, or NEEDLE-MAKER, 
a perſon. that makes necdles. . 
. NEEDLE- WORK, S. any work perform- 
ed with a needle ; embroidery. 5 
NEEDLESsS, Adj. unncceſſary; not re- 
quilite ; not wanted. ED | 
 NEEDLESSLY, Adv. without obligation 
or neceſſity. _ „ 
NEEDLESSNESS, S. the quality of being 
unnecæſlary. 5 ® 
NEEDS, Adv. neceſſarily; by irreſiſtible 
force or compulſion ; men | 
NEED, Adj. va, neſe, Ruſſ.] diſtreſ- 
ſed by poverty; wanting the neceſſaries of life. 
NUER, a contraction, in common dif- 
courſe and poetry, of ncver. | 
TO NEESE, V. N. (ye, Dan. nicſer, 
Belo from naſe, Sax.] to diſcharge breath 
violently and by a convulſive motion through 
the noſje. By his refrg a light doth 
& ſhine.” Jo kli. 18. „ 
N FARIOUS, Adj. | nefarivs, Lat.] ex- 
ceſũ vely or abominably wicked, | In Law, un- 
lawful . IF contrary tolaw. _ 


NEGATION, S. [ Fr. u gatio. Lat.] de- 


8. 


ſal, oppoſed to conſent. 
which does not naturally 
we are ſpeaking 
obligation, or neceſſity to be pref 
as when a ſtone is inanimate, blind, or de e 
7 at. 


powef to with-hold, though n 


ſomething is denied, 
cle made uſe of to imply denial ; as 


the form of a denial. 


| to omit by carcleſineſs : 
To NEED, V. A. to want or require; with ſcornful heedleſſneſs; to 
thing that ſhould be done. 


careleſs treatment, or ſcornful he 
omiſlion of ſomething which ought 


| | ſcorntully, or heedlefsly omits the de. 
NEEDFULLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner ſomething, which he wn wn hep = 
_ NEFDEFULNESS, S. the quality g& being| throngh ſcorn, heedleſſneſs or inattention, 


ner as to omit ſome duty for want of atten- 
tion or caution ; treating in a cold indifl.- 4 
rent manger. | | 


the habit of omitting ſome duty by heedlefſ- I 
neſs, or want of attention; want of care or 
with a hole to receive a thread, and the other] caution. | 3 


N E I 
The abſence of that 


belong t f 
of, or which 25 oy try 


ut With it; 
E GATIVE, Adj. negati 

us, Lat.] denying, oppoſed to 2 

lying the abfence of ſomethin 


Fr. egal. 
altirming, Im. 
23 having the 
ot to compel. 

ſition by which 
Ir Grammar, a2 parti- 


| : „ Not, 
Adv. with denial; in 


To NEGLECT, v. A. 


NE/GATIVE, S. a props 


Nr GATIVELx, 


Leglechut, Lat.] 
to fefuſe; to treat 
boſtpone ſome- 
NEGLECT, S. an inſtance of inattention; 
edleſineſs 
to be done. 


NEGLYCTER, S. one who wiltully, 


55 
NEGLECTFULLY, Adv. in ſuch a man- 
NE'GLIGENCE, S. Fr. negligentia, Lat. 


N. GLIGE r, Adj. [Fr. lg,, Lat.] | 


ſcornſully regardleſs. 1 
NEGLIGENTLV, Adv. in a careleſs, B 
heedleſs or unexact manner. — 
To NEGOTIATE, v. N. [negecicr, Fr. 4 
from zcg0tium, Lat. ] to carry on the trade ofa 
merchant ; to traffic; to enter into treaty M 
with a foreign ſtate; to paſs a bill or draught MW 
for money. 3% 
NEGOTIATION, S. a treaty of buſines; M 
a treaty with a foreign ſtate. WM 
NEGO TIATOR, S. {negotiateur, Fr.] 
one employed to treat with others; one that b 
tranſmits or pays away bills drawn on to- 
relgners. es = 
Nr GO rTIATING, Part. employed in 
treating with others; paſſing bills drawn on Wi 
foreigners. „ 
NE OG RO, S. [p'ural negroes, from negro, I 
Span. and Ital.] a black. — 
To NEIGH, v. N. [pronounced 1b 
bnægan, Sax. negen, Belg.] to make a noise 
like a horſe or mare. $2 1 
NEIGH, S. the noiſe made by a horſe. 2 
NEI'GHBOUR, 8. [pronounced noy60ll 
from neabgebure, nehgebure, Sax. rabou 
Belg.] one who lives near to another; on 
familiar to another ; any thing ſituated near 0 bo 
next to another; intimate; confident. „Nah 


3 

7 
JI RS * 
_ 
_ 
= 
1 


nil, oppo to affirmation, or aflent, Retn. 


| e more ſhall be the neighbour to en 'Y 


NE s N E U 
= . 

Sat, To Divinity, one partaking of the ſame laying, hatching, and feeding her young ja“ 
„ and therefore entitled to good offices. | till able to provide for themſelves ; any place 
Mo GHROU4 HOOD, S. from neighbour | where animals are produced; the young in a 

315 of hade, Sax. ] a place ſituated near | uelt ; a receptacle, abode, or plgge of reſi- 

an 5 1 * ate of being near to cach other ;| dence, uſed in a bad ſenſe. A neft of rogues.“ 

wy = + | ve near one another. _ A collection of drawers, boxes, or of pockets, 

1 GH&OU KLV, Adv inthe manner off that communicate with each other, or belong 

pr hbour in a ſocial and civil manner, to the ſame frame. 

TE ER, Conj. [ſometimes pronounced To NEST, V. A. to build neſts. 

aber, and by others netler; nobweiver, neh-, To NESTLE, V. N. to ſettle, harbour, or. 

wether, Sam.] not either. When uſed in the lie cloſe and ſh ug like birds in a neſt, Active- 

6 branch 6f a neg tive ſentence, it is an-| ly, to houſe, as in a neſt; to cheriſh, as a bird 
does her young in a neſt. * She like his mo- 


cwered by nor. ** Fight neitber, with ſmall nor |. 
6 gent.“ 1 Kings xvii. 31. Sometimes it is *© ther neſtles him.“ Chapman, | 
uſed as the ſecond branch of a Negative ſen - NET, 8. net, nyt, Sax. a texture woven 
tence, as,“ Ye (hall wat cat of it, neither (hall | or Knit with large interſtices, or meſhes, uſed 
e touch it.” Gen. iii. 3. Somctimes it fol- as a ſnare for buds, fiſhes, Cc. | 
Jows a negative at the end of a ſentence, and NE THER, Adj. neather, neot ber, nitber, 
olten, thoagh not grammaiically, yet empha-| Sax. nedder, Belg.] lower oppoſed to upper; 
tically, after another negative, ©* Men come ſituated in a lower place, or in the internal 
« not to the knowledge - till they come to regions. | VVV 
the uſe of reaſon, nor than neitber. Locke., NETHERM OST, Adj. [the ſuperlative 
Ne!THER, Pron. not either; not one | of zether] loweſt ; below any other thing it is 
᷑ror the other; not this nor that, compared with, 3 | | 
NEPEN' THE, S. [from n and wwSog, | NETTING, S. a piece of network. 
Gr.) in Antiquity, a magic potion or opiate, | NETTLE, S. Lacie, Sax, netel, Belg.] 2 
which rendered perſons inſenſible to, or made ſtinging herb. | „ 


them forget all their pains and grief, To N=#TTLE, V. A. nettelen, Belg.] to 
NEPHEW, S. [nefa, Sax. nepheu, neveu, | ting, irritate, or provoke. | 
Fr.] a brother or ſiſter's fon. NETWORK, S. the work with which a 


 NEPUKVV/TIC, Adj. [repbritique, Fr.] be-| nct is made ; any thing made with interſtices 
longing to the kidnies, reins, or vellels that | reſembling the meſhes of a net. 5 
convey the urine; troubled with the ſtone; N EVER, Adv. [n&fre, Sax. from ne Sax. 
good agaiait the gravel and ſtone, Ignot, and fre, Sax. ever} at no time, either 
NEPOTISM, S. [ neporiſme, Fr. nepotiſmo, paſt, preſent or to come; in no degree. Ne- 
lat.] fondneſs for nephews, 1 |© wer the worſe.“ None or not a ſingle one. 
NERVE, S. [ nerf, Fr. neruus, Lat.] in| © He anſwered him to never a word.“ Matt. 
Anatomy, a round, white, long body, like a xXV11. 14, Johnwn obſcrves that this word is 
cord compoſed of ſeveral threads or fibics, | uſed in a form of ſpeech, which though hand- 
&riving its origin from the brain *or final ed down by the beſt writers, and but lately 
' marrow, and diſtiibuted through all parts ot | cenſured, is juſtly reckoned a foleciſm; as in, 
the body, ſerving as the organ of ſenſation or He is miſtaken though newer ſo wiſe." 
motion, and ſuppoſed by ſome au atomiſts to| Which ſhould properly be expreſſed ; ** He 
contain a juice called the animal ſpirits, or |** is miſtaken, though ever ſo wiſe.” Or elſe _ 8 
ome electrical fluld, by means of which the by ſupplying the cllipſis, thus, He is miſ- _— 
impreſſion of objects is conveyed inſtantane-| taken, though there*eyer was a perſon ſo ; 
sully to the brain, or the ſuul reſident therein.“ wiſe.” In this. ſenſe, it ſhould be remark- 
| Aſinew or tendon. In Poetry, any thing |ed, it always includes a compariſon, and is 
which gives ſtrength, or is eſſential. followed by ſo. NE . 
NERVELESS, Adj. faint ; without] NEVERTHELESS, Adv. notwithſtanding. 
ſrength ; weak, Dy OE | NEURO'LOGY, S [vevzey and Aoyes, Gr.] 
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NERVOUS, Adj. [nerwvoſus, Lat.] well- | a diſcription of, or diſcourſe concerning the | | 

rung; firong ; vigerous ; relating to the nerves. _ 05 1 5 lt | 

nerves ; having its ſeat in the nerves. Hav-| NEURO'TOMY, S. from veugoy and Te4- = bf 1 
ib; ug weak or diſordered nerves, in medical, Gr.] the anatomy of the nerves. * 
ile one, | | | | NEU'TER, Adj. | Lat. zeuter, Fr.] indif- 1 


— 
—> 
> bo eo 


ss, a termination added to an adjective, ferent z not engaged in or taking part with NR 
by means of which it is changed to a ſubſtan-] either ſide. In Grammar, applied to a noun it 


8 * > 
Ce CATS 
2 


HE : 
dur le, lignifying, ſtate, or quality in che ab-] which implies no ſex; applied to a verb, that Mt 
17 act. "Thus good is changed into goodneſs. | which ſignifies neither action nor peſſion but 6 

® When uſed at the ends of the names of places, | ſome ſtate or condition of being; as, 7 fit. © 11th 
& "Ris derived from neſe, Sax. a noſe, promon- | NEU'TER, S. one indifferent, or not en- ih "1 
Ne lory ow headland ; as in Inverneſs. | gaged in any party. | | js 1 
es. FT, S, (ue, Sax. Belg. and Teut.] a NEU/TRAL, Adj. [Fr.] indifferent; nor 1 


wwe ih. —_ 
- 
— 


Urepolitey formed by a bird or fowl for acting; not engaged on either ſide; neithte 
N 5 Uu 2 good 
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town reſide the po 
genteel ſtreets. The river, all the way from 
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N E W 


good nor bad. In Medicine, neither acid nor 
| alkaline. | 


NEU'TRAL, S. one who does not act or 
engage on either ſide. oe 

NEUTRA'LITY, S. a ſtate of indiffe- 
rence, in which a perſon or ſtate avoids every 


action that may proceed from friendſhip or 


hoſtility; a ſtate between good and evil. 
_ NEU'TRALLY, Adv. in an indifferent 
manner; on neither fide. : 

NEW, Adj. [ neo, nico, Sax. nivga, Goth. 
nxvus, Lat. veg, Gr.] lately made or had; 
freſh; not uſed; modern; having the effect of 
novelty; not accuſtomed or familiar; renewed 
or repaired, fo as to recover its firſt ſtate ; 
freſh after any ceſſation or impediment ;z of no 

ancient extraction. Generally applied to 
things, in the ſame ſenſe as yourg is to per- 


ſons. In Compoſition, it ſignifies newly, or 
not long ago. The new: heal'd wound.“ 


Shak. _ N . 
NEWCASTLE Een Tyne, over which 
river, yielding excellent ſalmon, is a ſtatcly 
bridge of ſeven wide arches, with houſes on 


it; it is a mayor-town, and the capital of 
Northumberland. The ſituation 1s uneven, 
as being upon hillocks, and the declivity of 


them, It is cloſe built and populous, has a 
good yu between the town-wall and the 
river, and a vaſt trade in coals ſent to Lon- 
don, other parts of England, and abroad ; as 


alſo in making of glaſs-bottles, ſalt, and ex- 


cellent ale, with hardware and wrought iron; 


- beſides no contemptible foreign trafic, I he 
town revenue is conſiderable, and the houſes 


are moſtly of ſtone, with a ſew of brick or 
timber. In the upper or north part of the 
ite inhabitants, with three 


Shiells to Newcaſtle, has a wide and ſafe 
channel, and the tide flows ſtrongly up far 
beyond the town. It gives title of Marquis 
and Duke to the Pelham family, the Lord 


Clare having been ſo ereated by George I. in 


1715, ſoon after His acceſſion. The corpo- 
ration ſends two members to parliament; lies 


about ſix miles above Shiells, 65 from Ber- 


wick, and 276 from London. Its markets 
are on Tueſday and Saturday, which are ex- 
tremely well ſtored with all forts of provifions, 
and reaſonably cheap. | 3 
NEW CALs T LE under Line, a mayor bo- 
rough of Staffordſhire, upon a branch of the 
Trent, with large and well, paved ſtreets. 
Here is a manufacture of hats; the cloathing 
trade flouriſhes alſo, and the place is ſur- 
rounded with coal-pits, the coals of which 
are called Peacock-coals, from their variegated 
luſtre. In the neighhourhood are made vaſt 


quantities of ſtone and carthen ware, black 
_ tea-pots, Ee. | 
town by putting a bridle in her mouth, and 


A ſhrew is tamed in this 


leading her about the ſcreets. Tt lies 12 miles 
from Stafford, and 144 from London, It 
returus two members to parliament. | 


(eyes on the contents of the theorems, make 


„ 
NEWFA'NGLED, Adi. | 
vain and affected love of 8 

NEWFA'NGLEDNESS, „r N. 
FA'NGLENESS, S. a vain or fooliſh ow 
tation of novelty. _, „ 

NE WFE Ls 8. [ nazole, Dan.] 
round which a ſtair- caſe is carried 

NEWLY, Adv. lately; not lon ago 

NE WN ESS, S. freſhneſs; the 5 | f 
being lately made, diſcovered, or poſſeſſe 1 ; 

NEWS, S. { without a ſingular] frefy ac. 
count of ſomething ; ſomething not h 10 
before; papers which give an account of t | 
tranſactions of the preſent times botl 8 
home and abroad. e 

n S. one who deals in 
news- papers; one who: makes it hi 1 
to bias 194 tell neus. N ng 

NE'W'TON, [Sir Iſaac] deſcended from 
an ancient family in Lancaſhire, was born 
in the. county of Lincoln, in 1642, At 
twelve years of age he was put to the free 
ſchool at Grantham, by his mother, who 
ſoon took him away again to initiate bim 
betimes in taking care of his own affalts; 
but finding him very careleſs in things of 
that nature, and entirely devoted to his 
books, ſhe ſent him to Grantham again 
from whence he went to Trinity College, 
Cambridye, where he entered in 1666, being 
then eighteen years of age, His genius for 
mathematies was ſo great, that he under- 
ſtood the elements of Euclid as ſoor as ke 
read them, and could, by barely caſting his 


With. x 


the compaſs 


himſelf a perfect maſter of them. In 1664, 
he took the degree of bachelor of arts, and 
in 1666, being then retired from the uri- 
verſity on account of the plague, and ſitting 
in his garden, was led by a train of thoughts 
occaſioned by the fall of ſome bloſioms, to thoſe 
diſcoveries relating to gravity, and the power 
by which the celeſtial bodies are retained in 
their orbits, which have ſince immortalized 
both his own memory and that of his coun- 
try. In 1669, he was choſen profeſſor of 
mathematics in the univerſity of Cambridge, 
on the reſignation of Dr. Barrow ; and iv 
that year, and the two ſubſequent ones, read 
a diſcourſe of optical lectures, replete with 
ſuch diſcoveries on that ſubject, as bottn 


tical Principles were publiſhed, a book which, 1 
one, met with no ſmall oppoſition; but when 
nothing was heard from all quarters, but one 
general ſhout of admiration. This work 2 
ſeemed to be the production of a genius 1 

* 0 g ; \ . U 5 
in the opinion of the Marquis de | Hoſ 


pital, who uſed to aſk the Engliſh that vi- 7 
fited him, © Does Mr. Newton eat, drink, 4 


40 _ * 5 0 or a ce 2 
myſelf as one of the Genit, 1 © 


aſtoniſh and delight. In 1687, his Mathena- 
being too profound to be underſtood byevery WY 
it was once known, was ſo well received that f 


celeſtial intelligence rather than of a man, al 


or fleep like other men? I repreſent him 


IDES 


that could have perſuaded us of his being 


time, eſpecially when he took off his peruke, 
and hewed his white hairs ; which he would 


: tooth in his life. 


ble, that he would rather have choſen to 


NEW 


NID 


ejeſtiii intelligence entirely diveſted of mat- great that he was in love with virtue, where« 


bv fer. 


„ The ſame year as his Princ/fia, Ec. 
ere publiſhed, he appeared one of the moſt 
. 


ever he met it, and eſteemed thoſe only to 
be true ſchitmatics who were vicious and 


ealous defenders of the privileges of the uni- wicked; yet was he firmly attached to the 
verſity of Cambridge, when attacked by | eſtabliſhed church ; was a firm believer of 


king James II. end was on that account no- 
er one of the deligates of the univerlity 
to the high commiſſion court. In 1688 he 
was choſen one of their members for 

the convention parliament. In 1696 was 
made warden of the mint, in which office 
he was of ſignal ſervice, whey the money 
Ins called in to be recoined. In 1699 he was 


the truth of revelation, and amidſt the oreat 
variety of books he had before hin, that 
which he ſtudied moſt was the bible. 
NEXT, Ad; [the ſuperlative of rcar 3 
next, Sax. ] nearcſt, applied to place. Im- 
mediately ſucecec ng, applied ie order. Near- 
eſt in degree. | 5 
NEXT, Adv. at the time or turn imme- 


elected one of the members of the Royal Idiately ſucceeding. | 


kcademy of Sciences at Paris; in 1701 was 


choſen member of parliament for the uni- 
verlityof Cambridge, and in 1703 was elected 


drelident of the Royal Society, and continued 
| » the chair for twenty-three years without 


interruption. In the reign of King George 


I. he was well known at court, and admitted 
to che confidence. of the Princeſs of Wales, 


i.e, the late Queen, who uſed often to pro- 
pole difficulties on philoſophic ſubjects to 
bim, and to receive his anſwers. His health 
till his eightieth year, was generally ſettled, 
but about that time he began to be afflicted 
with an incontinence of urine ; but for the 
tue years, which preceded his death, he had 
great intervals of health or eaſe, which he 
procured by obſerving a ſtrict regimen, But 
the circumſtance which was the only one 


mortal, ſeized him with ſuch violence, that 


| large drops of ſweat run down his Face ; yet 
_ fo illuſtrious was he for patience, that during 
| his agonies, he never uttered the leaſt com- 


plant, nor expreſſed the leaſt impatience, 
and as ſoon as he had a moment's eaſe, would 


fnile and talk with his uſual cheerfulneſs ; | 
after having been deprived of his ſenſes for 


ſome hours, he died on the 2<th of March, 
in the.cighty fifth year of his age, and was 


intered with great ſolemnity in Weſtminſter, 
_ abbey, His ſtature was middling ; his coun- | 


tenanee pleaſing, and venerable at the ſame 


often do with a degree of pleaſure. He ne- 
ver made uſe of ſpectacles, and loſt but one 
His diſpoſition was ſo 
meck, and his opinion of himſelf ſo hum- 


have ſtolen unknown through life, than to 
expoſe himſelf to thoſe ſlorms, to which ge- 
nus and learning generally expoſe thoſe that 
ae illuſtrious for either. So great was his 
modeſty, that che moſt malicious cenſurers 
could not charge him with vanity : fo great, 
is aflbility, that he always put himſelf: 
yon a level with his company ; ſo great his 
chrrih, that he would often firip himſelf to 

ew bis generoſity to his relations and others, 
choſe to do his good offices himſelf, and 


N1B, S. the bill or neck of a bird; 
the point of any thing, generally applied to 
that of a pen. | 5 


pen. 


its point cut. 52 
Nee NIBBLE, V. A. [Anilbtilen, Belg. ] to 
ite 
bite as a fiſh does a bait. Neuterly, to bite 
at, Figuratively, to carp at or find fault 
| with. 
Tilletfan, „ | 
NUVBBLER, S one that bites by a little at 
a time, | 


ment to a minute exactneſs and culpuble deh- 
cacy;; delicate; ſcrupulouſly cautious ; ſquea- 
mich; refined. 8 i ie ren 
NVCELY, Adv. in ſuch a manner as diſ- 
the moſt ſcrupulous exactneſfſss. | 
NVFCENESS, S. the quality of being mi- 
nutely exact, ſuperfluouſly delicate, and ex- 
ceſſively ſerupulous. . | 


or performance; ſqueamiſhneſs ; minute ob- 
ſervance, or critical exactneſs; delicate and 
cautious treatment; effeminacy. In the plural, 
dainties or delicacies in eating. 
NICHE, S. [Fr.] a holiow in which a 
o 
NICK, S. nick, Teut.] that exact point 
of time in which a thing is moſt proper or 
convenient to be done; a notch cut in any 
thing; a lucky caſt. 1 

10 NICK, V. A. to hit; to touch 
luckily; to perform at that point of time, 
which is moft proper and convenient; to cut 
in nicks and notches ; to ſuir like tallies cut 
in notches ; to defeat or cozen ; to diſappoint 
by ſome trick 2 45 
NI'CKNAME, S a name given a per- 
ſon or body of men in ſcoff and contempt. 
To NICKNAME, V. A. to call by ſome 
reproachful name. | 
To NECTATE, V. N. 
to wink. 2 

NI DGET, S. [corrupted from nithing or 
niding, Sax ] a term with which a perſon 


[nifatus, Lat.] 


[ 
; 4 


Vought legacy no gift; his eandour was ſo 


Uu z | the 


% 


To NIB, V. A. to cut the point of a 
NIBBED, Adj. having a-point, having 


by a little at a time; to cat flowly ; to 


* Nibbling at one ſingle paſſage.” | 


NICE, Adj. [neſe, Sax. ] accurate in julg- 
covers the greatcit zccuracy, delicateneſs, and 


NUCET v, S. minute accuracy of thought 


was formerly branded, who did not repair to 
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willingneſs. 


nar, Belg. nabe, Teut. nibiden, Perf. j not far 


| Allied cloſcly by blood, applied to kindred, 


the earth. 


. colour off.“ Shak. 


nigbtegale, Sax. nachtgael, Belg, ] a ſmall bird 


light, not by day-light; a deſcription of 


— —— 1 — _ 


_ N1IG 


the royal ſtandard in times or danger ; a] 


coward. . 8 


the act of building neſts. 


dereux, Fr.] reſembling the ſmell or taſte. of 


Bacon. 


NIDORO'SITY, S. eructation or belching. 


meat. | 


neſt, | | 
NIE/CE, S. [pronounced neece; from 


ther or ſiſter. 


who gives or ſpends little, and with great un- 


little, and with great reluctance; ſparing. 


to avarice, or to give and ſpend grudgingly or 
ſparingly. F 


ing; wary, 5 
NI'GGARDLY, Adv. in a ſparing or 
grudging manner. 3 | | 
NIGGARDNESS, S. avarice. 
NIGH, Prep. [neah, Sax. necrvay, Goth. 


from. | | a: | 
NI, Adv, at no great diſtance ; a place 
0 8 | 
_  NIGH, Adj. near, at no great diſtance. | 


-NFGHLY, Adv. nearly... 
 _NISHT, S. [ nahbrs, Goth. nabt, night, 
nybt, Sax] the time when the ſun is below 
our horizon, and darkneſs is upon the face of 


- TO-NIGHT, Adv. [ ſoncht, Sax. ] this 
night. 8 m_ 


'NUGHTED, Adj. blind. © His nichred |- 


6e life.“ Shak. Black. Caſt thy nightly 


NIGHTFOUNDERED, Adj. loſt or diſ- 
treſſed for want of knowing the way in the 
) ceo ns 
NUGHTINGALE, S. [ nefegale, nitchgale, 


that ſings in the night, and remarkable for 
its melody. A word of endearment. 33 
NIGHTLY, Adv. in the night; by 
night; every night. . | 
NIGHTLY, Adj. done, acting, or hap- 
pening by night. „%% gy 
NIGHTMAN, S. one who cleanſes 
| Jakes, or carries away their ordure by night. 
NI/GHTMARE, S. Sce Mare. 


 NIGHT-PIECE, s. a piQuure fo co-| 


loured as to be ſuppoſed to be jeen by cendle- 


ſome ſcenc in the night, 


NIDORO'SE, or NUDOROUS, Adj. i- What nightrule now.” Shak, 


roaſted fat. Incenſe or niderows ſmells. | plant of two kinds, one called th 
| and the other deadly nightſbade. 


attended with the tafte of undigeſted roaſt | fhining by night. 


NIDULA'TION, S. [nidu/atrs, Lat. from in the night upon 
nidulor, Lat.] the time of remaining in the called from her ap 
| ſtreets by night. 


nicce, Fr. neptis, Lat.] the daughter of a bro- | wards night. 


bs. | Igneſs; the ſtate or quality of 
NUGGARD, Adj. ſpending or giving |<< Pure nibility or mere nothi 


 NIGGARDISH, Adj. ſomewhat inclined | to refuſe. 


| ne to take. 
NIGGARDLY, Adj. avaricious ; ſpar- away what belongs to another. 


NIN. 


NI'CHTRAIL, S. 


from u Ie 
ax. ] a looſe cover thr "gh! and rey 


| | own oy 5 
NIDIFICA'TION, S. {nidificatio, Lat.] | night to keep it clean. er the dreſs by 


NUVGHTRULE, S. a tumult in the night, 


NI'GHTSHADE, S. | niht, ſcade 
© common, 


NUGHTSHINING, Ag, littering or 


NIU'GH T-WALKER, 8. one who rove 

ill deſigns; a proſtitute, ſo 
NIGHT. WARD, Adj. approaching to- 
NUVGHT WATCH, 8. a part or time of 


NI G GARD, S. [ningrr, Iſl.] a perſon night diſtinguiſhed by a changeof the watch 


NIHFLLITY. S. [ribilite, Fr. nothing. 
being nothing. 


ng.” Watts. 
To NILI., V. A. n 


To NIM, v. A. Canan, Goth. and d. 
In cant language, to ſteal or take 


NIMBLE, Adj. {from ziman, Sax. | mo- 


ving or acting with quickneſs or ſwiftneſs. 


NPMBLENESS, S. the quality of acting 
dition. 
cifplaying one's wit or eloquence. 


tive manner. | | 
NIM'MER, S. [See Nim] a thief. 


Lat. non campos] a fool or filly perſon, 

NINE, S. [niun, Goth. nigen, nigon, Sax.] 
a number conſiſting of one more than eight, 
or one leſs than ten; a number conſiſting of 


4 and 5 added together. 


NINEF OLD, S. nine times; any thing 
repeated nine times. „„ 
NINE-PINS, S. a play wherein nine 
pieces of wood are ſet in a ſquare in three 
rows, and are knocked down with a bowl, 
NiNETEEN, Adj. [nigontyn, Sax.] a 
number conſiſting of nine and ten added to- 
ner. 3 
NINETEENTH, Adj. [nigonteotha, Sax.] 
next in order to the eighteenth, or eighteen 
beyond the firſt. e | 

NINETY, S. [riuntetbenda, Goth. nine 
times ten; ten added nine times. 

' NINTH, Adj. [niunda, Goth. zigotha, 
Sax. ] an ordinal, implying that a thing is the 
next in rank, order, or number beyond the 
VVV a 

NVUNETIETH, Adj. the ordinal of nine- 
ty, or the tenth nine times told, —_ 

NINNY, S. [rinno, Span. nencio, Ital. 
2 fool or ſimpleton. Look like a nin. 
Swift. e 


Sax,] 1 | 


pearing and walking in the | 


Lvillan, Sax. ] to reject j 


NIMBLEWITTED, Adj. too quick in 


NIM BLV. Adj. in a quick, ſwift, or ac» | 


_ NIN'COMFOOP, S. [a corruption of the 


or moving with ſwifneſs, quickneſs, or expe- | 
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clear brightneſs; endeavour ; elaſticity ; 


| ling the ſenſation of a remarkable coldneſs 


WO 


HAMMER „S. a ſimpleton or 
wal. « An old ninmybawmgr.” Guard, No 
"To NIP, V. A. ſniipen, knlipen, Pelg, nii- 
„ Teut.] to pin ch off with the nails; to 
bite off with the teeth; to cut off by any 
licht means; to blalt to pinch. 5 
NIP, S. a pi nch with the nails or teeth; a 


ll cut ; a blaſt. 1 
fn PERS, 8. an inſtrument uſed to cut 


he nails with, ſomewhat reſembling a pair 
f pincers. hs | 

g NIPPLE, S. [nepitelie, Ital.] the teat or 
protuberance of the breaſt, which in- 


round / ; 
take into their mouths when 


fants, (Tc, 
king. ; | 
210 PRIUS, S [Lat. if not before] a 
1\1'cial writ, ſo called from the firſt words 
in it; 


« aſſzes, come to ſuch a place before that 
0 day 3 by means of which all eaſy pleas 
may be tried in the country, before juſtices 
of aſſize: it is directed to the ſheriff to cauſe 
men to be impannelled to determine the cauſe 
there in order to eaſe the county, by ſav- 
ing the parties, jurors, and witneſſes, the| 
charge and trouble of attending, at Weſtmin- 
ſter. | | he | 
NIT, S. { hnitu, Sax. reddea, Brit.] the egg 
of a louſe or ſmall animal. 55 
NITENCY, 8. [ nitertia, Lat.) luſtre s 
foring to extend itfelf; from Titor, Lat. 
to endeavour. Nitency to fly wider open.“ 
Bryle, ED | 

NITID, Adj. ¶ nitidus, Lat.] bright; 
ſtining; glittering. ** A clear and nitid yel. 
„o.“ Boyle, 2 h 
NUTR+, S. [ Fr. nitrum, Lat. vitgy, Gr. 
2 cryſtalline, pellucid, and ſomewhat whitiſh 
ſubſtance, of an acrid, bitterith taſte, impreſ 


upon the tongue, and properly called ſalt- petre. 
Though by means of fire, it affords an acid 
{pirit, yet in its crude ſtate it contains no 
zadity at all. The earth from which it is 
male, both in Perſia and the Eaſt-Indies, is 
a kind of yellowiſh marl, found in the bare 
elif on the ſides of hills expoſed to the nor- 
thern and eaſtern winds. = | 


nited with nitre ; conſiſting of nitre. 

IRI, Adj. impregnated with or con- 
liſting of nitre. | e 

NITTY, Adj. abounding in nits, or the 
por lee, .. 

NO, Adj. [na, Sax. See Nay] a word uſcd 
to bpnify denial, refuſal, and reſolution not to 
Gor cenſent. Sometimes it is uſed to confirm 
: former negative, © N.wver more this hand 

all combat,— Na, let the Grecian pow- 
es. Dryden. Sometimes it ſtrengthens a 


« Nif apud talem locum prius vene- 
( pint, i. e. unleſs the juſtices, to take the 


NITROUS, Adj. [nitreux, Fr.] impreg- Alder. 


N O D 


period which conſiſts of ſeveral negative ſen- 
tences, it is placed in the firſt, and is an- 
ſwered by vor in the following ones; as, 
* No, I will not, zer am I able, if I 
c Would. | | 

No, Adj. not any; none. It generally is 
placed in the firſt ſentence of a negative 
period, and anſwered by nr in the ſubſe- 
quent ſentences. © No man, aer woman, nor 
& child or beaſt. 

1o NOBILITATE, V. A. [nbilitatus, 
from nebilito, Lat | to mike noble; to en- 
noble. | 8 

NOPPFLITY, S. [rolilitas, Lat.] antiquity 
and dignity of family ; the chief perſons of a 
kingdom, or thoſe «ho, by their honours 
and. titles, are exalted above the commons; 
dignity; grandeur ; greatneſs. 8 

NOBLE, Adj. | Fr. zebilis, Lat.] of an 
antient and ſplendid family; belonging to the 
pecrage ; great; wortl:y ; illuſtrious; exalt- 
ed; elevated; ſubtime ; magnificent; ſtate- 
ly; pompous; or becoming a nobleman. 
A no le parade.“ Fipuratively, free; ge- 
neee . 8 

NOBLE, S. a peer, or one of high rank. 
In Coinage, a piece of money valued at ſix 
ſhillings and eight-pence, ſo called from the 
purity of its gold. | | oF 

NU'RBLEMAN, S. one who by birth, 
office, or patent, is raiſed above a com- 
moner. | | 
 NO'BLENESS, S. the quality which de- 
nomirates any thing or perſon great, wor- 
thy, generous, . magnanimous, or above the 
vulgar ; ſplendour of deſcent or pedigree, 

NO'/BLESS, S. [n:blfſe, Fr.] nobility; 
the collective body of nobles or noblemen. 
NO'BLY, Adv. of an ancient family, ap- 
plied to deſcent; in a manner worthy of a 
perſon of ancient birth, high office, and 
lofty ſentiments; in a grand, magnificent, 
and ſplendid manner, | ny 
NOBO, S. not any one; no one. 
NO CENT, Adj. [ nocent Lat.] guilty ; 
criminal ; hurtful; miſchie vous. 
NOCTA'MBULO, S. one who walks in 
the night in his ſleep. V! 
NOCIIDIAL, S. Adj. [from noctis, Lat. 


and dies, Lat. day]. containing or conſiſting of 


a night and a day.” © The Soct idial day.“ 
NOCTUA RV, S. Ce, Lat] an ac- 
count of what paſſes by night. In my noc- 
e zuary.”” Spect. No. 586. 


NOC TURN, S. [rofurne, Fr. nocturnus, 
Z eo | | 
NOCTU'RNAL, Adj. [ne@urnus, Lat.] 
nightly ; in the night. . 25 
NOCTU'/RNAL, S. an inſtrument by 
which obfervations are made in the night. 
To NOD, V. A. [d, Brit. from cdi, 


Lat.] an office of devotion performed in the 


. that follows it, No, not the bow 
Ach fo adorns the ſkies.“ Waller. In a 


Brit.] to decline or bend down the head, 
with a quick motion; to make a ſhort or 


4 


| Uu4g 


flight 


NOM 
flight bow; to bend, downwards by a quick 
motion; to give a ſign by bending the head 
downwards; to be drowſy. 
NOD, S. a quick motion of the head 
downwards. ** A drunken ſailor on a muſt— 


ready with cvery ad to tumble doun.” 
Stat. A motion made with the head as a 


ſign, or to (hew aſſent ; the motian of the 


head in drowſineſs; a flight bow. 
NOD DER, S. one who makes nods, 
NO'DDLE, S. [Enol. Sax.] a head, uſed 


in contempt, and generally implying an empty 


head. | ; 
NO DDT, S. { naudir, Fr.] a fool. 
NODE, S. [ncdus, Lat.] a knot ; a knob ; 


a ſwelling on a bone. In Aſtronomy, ap- 
plied to the two points wherein the orbit of 


the moon interſects the ecliptic By 
NODQ'SITY, S. [nedo/us, Lat.] a com- 


| 3 or ſomething in the nature of a 


N 
NO DOs, Acj. Lacdſas, Lat.] knotty or 


full of knots. 8 
_ NO'DULE, S. [acdulus, Lat.] a ſmall 


knot. 


NON, S. [el, Tent.) a ſmall 


mug. 5 

| NOVANCE, S. [See Arnciance] damage, 
hurt; miſchief or inconvenience, © To 
« keep it from noiance. Shak. Not in ule. 
* NOISE, S. any kind of ſound, gene- 
rally applied to that made by brutes or inani- 


mate bodies, and implying exceflive loudneſs ; 
an outcry, clamour, or boaſting and imperti 


nent talk. 5 | 
To NOISE, V. N. to found loud, or fo 


as to be heard at a great diſtance. Actively, 
eo ſpread by rumour, or report, generally fol- 
| lowed by abroad, | i af 


 NOVSEFUL, Adj. lou. 
| NOLSELESS, Adj. ſilent, or without 
ſound. 5 | 


 NOTSINESS, S. loudneſs of ſound; loud 
_ clamour-occaſioned by importunity. | 


NOI'SOME, Adj. [noiſs, Ital. gnzifto, 


Pol.] noxious ; unwholſome; offenſive 
_ diſguſting. 35 


NOTSOMELY. Adv. with ſuch a ſtench 


or ſteam, as is offenſive and unwholſome. 


 NOTSOMENE.:S, S. the quality of oc- 
caſioning diſyuſt. „ 


. 


_ NOT'SY, Adj. ſounding loud; clamorous. 


NOLL, S. [hxcl, Sax.] a head. An 


« afs's roll. Shak. 


. NO'LI ME TAN GERE, [Lat. * not unjuſtly depoſed, and therefore refuſes to 3 


touch me} a kind of cancerous ſwelling, 


which grows worſe by applications; a plant] have ſucceeded him in the Engliſh throne. 4 


of the ſenſitive kind. 1 


 NOLVTION, S. [ne/itio, Lat.] the act off lar] ſuch things as being neither naturally 
refuing or rejecting, oppoſed to volition. deſtrus : = 
NO'MANCY, S. the art of foretelling| ſtanding both preſerve and deſtroy in certan 
the fate or fortune of a perſon from the let- 


ters which compoſe his nome. 
855 NOMENCLA TOR, 8. [Lat. nomencla- 


teur, Fr.) a perſon who is ſo univerſally * of the mind. 


ſigniſies, when joined to words, the abſence 


NON 
| quainted, as to be able to cal. 
Lady by his name, as call lmoſ every 
NOMENCLA“TURE, 8. 
Lat.] the act of naming or telling th 
of perſons or things: a v ; > "mes 
tio 5 ry. 5 e die. 
NO'MINAL, Adj. Lomi 
fer ring or relating 125 ee wo 5 
thin * — Nr merely titular, = 
N „Adv. b ; with re. 
ſpect to its name; titularl i . 
To NOMINATE, v. A. 
of nomino, Lat.] to name; 
name , to entitle 
by name 
NOMINA'TTON, . Fr.] | the ac of 
mentioning by name; the power of appoint- 
ing by name. %%% op naer p 
NU'MINA FIVE, S. [ncminatif, Fr. uni. 
nativus, Lat.] in Grammar, the firſt caſe oſ 
all nouns that are dec inable, from whence 
all the other caſes are derived: it is placed 
betore a verb peiſonal, and is called by gram- 
marians the right caſe, in contradiſtinctioa 
to the others, which are termed oblique ones, 
NON, Adv, an inſeparable particle, which 


[ romenclaturg 


[ nontinarus, Lat, 
to mention by 
3 to ſet down, or appoint 


or denial of what they would imply, without 
ts being joined to then. 
NO'NAGE, S. minority, or that ſpace of 
life which precedes the age preſcribed by he 
law for aperſon to act for himſelf. | 

NONCE, S. {from once} for once; on 
purpoſe. _ | 3 

NONCONFO'RMIST, S. one who re- 
fuſes to conform to, or join in the eſtabliſhed Þ 
mode of worſhip.  _ — 

NONCONFO'RMITY, 8. the act of 
refuſing compliance; refuſal to join in, or 
conform ta, the forms uſed in the eſtabliſhed Y 
worlhip. . 1 

NONE, Adj. [ aan, reane, Saz. ] not one 
or any; no. Tis nene other.” Nothing. 
NON-ENTIT X, S. non-exiſtence; the 
quality of having no exiſtence; à thing that 
does not exiſt. „ 4 
| NON-EXI'STENCE, S. the ſtate or qua- 
lity of not exiſting ; a thing which has na 
tegine. | 


] 


5 


NONJU'RING, Adj. belonging to thoſe 
Engliſh who will not ſwear allegiance to the 
| Hanoyerian family. KY 

NONJUROR, s. [from nn and jz, 


Lat.] one who imagines that James II. was A 


ſwear allegiance to any of the family, which 

NONNA/TURALS, S. [without a ſingu- 
conſtitutive, nor deſtruftive, do notwith- 
circumſtances: theſe phyſicians call the air, 


meat and drink, ſleep and <vatching, met! 
and reſt, retention and excretion, and the pa} 4 
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NSE NSICALNESS, S. the quality 


- trial on the ſwearing of a jury. 


ſmpleton. 


terſection. 3 | 
NoOON, S. [ non, Sax. naen, Belg.] the 


moon is in the meridian, or at its greateſt 


ume when the ſun is in the meridian. 


NOO 


| \REIL, S. [non and paretl, Fr.] 
are . ee excellence not to be 
0 A kind of apple, In Printing, a 
0 etter or typ. DN. 
Wan. 0s, 8. * 60 of embarraſſment 
: perp exity, in which a perton cannot <l- 
n nor 
ther do or fay More. SON 
To NONPLUS. V. A. to confound or 
lex ſo, that the mind is at a ſtand, and 
3 proceed, and the perſon cannot cither 


any more. 
Nn Eslbkdcx, S. the act of not 


OR... 
To NOOSE, V. A. to tie or catch in 2 
nooſe; toentrap, or enſnare, | 
NOR, Conj. [from na, and or, Sax.] a 
particle uſed, in the ſecond branch of a ne- 
gative propoſition. In Poetry, it is ſometimes 


love myſelf, aer thee.” Ben Johnſon. 
NORFOLK, in contradiſtinction to Suf- 
folk, as lying N. and S. of cach other; a 
county of England divided from the latter by 
the Waveney and Ouſe the Leſs; from Cam- 


eſding on an eccleſiaſtical benefice or liv bridgeſhire by Ouſe the Greater, and is waſh- 
1 | 


"> ONRE/SIDENT, S. one who neglects 


to live in his pariſh, applied to clerp) men. 
NONRESI'STANCE, S. the principle of 
not oppoſing the king in any caſe, though his 
exertion ot power ſhould endanger the con- 
fitution. | 85 EE 
NONSENSE, S. unmeaning and ungram- 
matical language ; trifles, or things of no 
importance. | 7” „ 
NSE NSICAL, Adj. having no mean- 
ing; conveying no ideas to the mind. 


cf having no mfaning, or conveying no 


ideas. ; | 28 | | 

NONSO'L VENT, S. one who cannot pay 

his debts. . Wes 
NONSOLU'TION, S. failure of explain- 


"To NONSU'IT, V. A. to ſet aſide an 
ation at law, on account of ſome error in the 
plaintiff 's proceedings. 3 
NONSU IT, S. the dropping or renounc- 
ing of a ſuit or action, upon the diſcovery of 
ſome error in the plaintiff's management, or 
his being abſent from court when called upon 
to hear the verdict, or being net ready for 


NOODLE, S. {trem noddle] a fool or 


NOOK, S. ſunboeck, Teut. noccbio, Ital.] 
acorner; a covert mage by an angle of in- 


middle hour of the day ; the time when the 
ſun is at its greateſt height, or in the meri- 
dian ; ſometimes uſed tor the time when the 


heicht from the horizon. 
NUON-DAY, S. mid-day, or the time 

when the ſun is in the meridian. . 
NOON DAY, Adj. about noon, or the 


NOON-TIDE, S. | from non-tide, Sax. 
the noon ] the time when the ſun is in its 
mendian. | : 
NOON-TIDE, Adj. about noon, or that 
time when the ſun is at its greateſt height 
from the horizon of a — 

NOOSE, S. a flip, or running knot, 
vhich, the more it is drawn, bins the faſter. 
\gratxely, a fnare. 


ed by the German ocean on the N. and E. 
It is ſeparated from a ſmall part of Lincoln- 


It 1s fifty-ſeven miles long, and thirty-five 
broad; containing one city, 32 market» 
towns, and 711 villages, with about 284,000 


inhabitants. The air is of various tempera- 


tures, as is the ſoil of diverſe qualities, The 


flowings, calle! Fagre, particularly at the 
equinoxes. 
in great plenty on the coaſts, and fiſh for them 
according y. This county was formerly ſo li- 
tigious, chat the number of attorneys was re- 
ſtrained by ſtatute in the reign of king Henry 


worſted ſtuffs, with ſtockings. They have 
plenty of honey, &c. It lies in the dioceſe of 


the ſhire to parliament, and two members for 


to the ſun in the meridian. 


NORTHA'MPTON, S. a mayor - borou gh, 


name, in England. It ſends two members 


tal, &c. Its markets are on Wedneſday, Fri- 
day, and Saturdays; that for horſes eſpeci- 
ally, there being ſeven annual fairs here 
exceeding any in England. Its principal ma- 
nufactures are ſhoes and ſtockings. 
ampton lies forty-four miles from Cambridge, 


liaments have been held formerly. In this 


Holmby ; 


NOPE, S. a kind of bird called a bulfinch. | 


uſed in the firſt branch, for ncrber. © I nr 


(hire on the W. by the /Elturium or Waſhes. 


principal rivers are the Yare, 1hyrn, Wave 
ney, the Greater and Leſſer Ouſe, and the 
Bure Ihe Ouſe is remarkable for its over- 


I hey have herring and mackerel. 


VI. Their manutaQtures are woollen and 


Norwich, and gives title of Duke to the elder 
branch of the Howards, who {till continue 
Roman Catholics, It ſends two knights of 


each of the following places; namely, Nor- 
wich, which is the capital, Lynn-Regis, 
Great Yarmouth, Thetford, and Caſtleriſing. 
| NORTH, S. [ Sax. nordur, Ifl. nord, Fr.I 
one of the four cardinal points in the hori- 
|zon, Which is neareſt the pole or oppoſite 


NORTH, Adj. fituated to the north ; 
{northern 


and the county-town of the ſhire of the ſame 


to parliament, and ſtands at the confluence 
of the Nen with another rivulet, over 
| which are two bridges. Here are four 
churches, of which Allhallows is a hand- 
ſome edifice, beſides ſeveral public ſtructures, 
as the George inn, built by John Dryden, 
Eſq; and given the poor, the county hoſpi- 


North- 


and ſixty ſix from London. Here ſeveral par- 


neighbourhood is the ancient royal palace of 


"OY N Or 


Holmby ; but having belonged to the late other heavy goods, by 
dntchef$ of Mailborough, it is now occupied | Yare, Nan LY Prog of the river 
by a farmer. duke of Norfolk, and its ſe 8 earl to the 
| NORTHAMPTONSHIRF, S. one of pariſhes in this county lr. contains 1121 
the counties of England, and in the very | weekly markets are 2 Suffolk, Its 
center of the kingdom. It is bounded on | and Saturday. It lies 15 neſday, Friday, 
the N. by the ſhires of Rutland, Lincoln, from Yarmouth and the 8 wenty miles 
and Leiceſter, on the E. by thoſe of Hunt- land, and 108 from Lond erman ocean by 
ingdon and Bedford, on the S. by Bucking-- NO'SE, S. [Vſe roſe 101 8 | 
ham and Oxford, and on the W. by War- that part of a human Ke i "3 dax. 268, Ill.] 
wickſhire. The air here is extremely plea-| nent in the middle of the 7 which i promi- 
fant and healthy: H that in it are numerous gan of ſmelling, and the Pk and is the or- 
ſeats and parks of the nobility and gentry. brain. The end of an gre of the 
Its foil is very fruittul for agriculture and forated or hollow. 1 ®hich is per- 
paſturage; but it is ſcarce of wood and coals. | Scent, or the power or giti, of a bellows” 
It abounds in ſheep, other cattle, &c. The covering by the ſmell unguiſhing br dif. 
country is level, and ſo populous, that from |< fended with a * f are not of. 
ſome places there is a view of no leſs than | «© than his n ee Ein A better roſe 
thirty ſteeples. Its principal rivers are the the noſe, ſignifies to r = To lead by 
Nen, Welland, Ouſe, Leam, and Charwell. ing to the manner of les in 2 *. 
Belices two knights for the ſhire, this county] means of a ring fixed to his - 's bear, by 
ends two members to parliament each; much influence over a mh ED ve o 
namely, for Peterborough, Notthampton, | do what you pleaſe. To th 74 pe _ 
and Brackly, with once for Higham: Ferrers. | the affairs "of anther, is ws, © OO 
NOR i H-FAST, S. [nordeft, Teut. ] the with the re of others a e 
oint between the north and eaſt, | vited, or to be officiou out heing in- | 
NO'R 1 HER LY, Adj. towards the north * NN eee 
Ad) 18 orth. ut one s ne cut of joint, is to deprive us of th 
. Adj. in the north. affections of another . | Prive us of the 
5 10 NG, S. in Navigation, the dif-“ NO SEGA. 5 Ie ; 
ference of Jatitude which + ov makes in 30185 3 
r the ert. ing no ſmell. 7 
NO'RTH-STAR, S. the pole-ſtar, or the] NOSLE, S. [a diminutive of 25% th 
laſt ſtar in the conſtellation named the little | tremity of & 8 and 1 — 
bear. +7 PLE ne 00900000405 ane a pay ot bellows;” _— 
 NO'RTHWARD, Adj. towards the} NOSO'LOGY, S. {from yeoee, and Meyer 
north. | gr.] a diſcourſe concerning the nature — 
NORTEHWARD, or NOR THWARDS, | property of diſeaſes. 1 
Adv. towards the north, e' NOSOPOF!TIC. Ag; from” 1 RE 
NO'RTH- WEST, the point or rhumb in e,, Gr.] producin r 4155 on 
the middle between the north and weſt. |< lities of the air are 8 aportic.”' Shed. 
NO'R TH-WIND., S. the wind that blows} NO/STRIL, S. f, 5 * * 
from the nortn. . 1883 e [from nor, fl, and % 
| . 1 „ Sax. ] the hollow or cavity of the noſe thro 
NO'RWICH, S. built from the ruins of | which we breathe, Sc. > 
the Venta Icenorum, now Caſter, a large] NO'STRUM 8. [L at. it is our own} : 
rich city, and the capital of Norfolk, at the medicine which 15 not made public but wy 
confluence of he Winſden and Yare, which | mains a ſecret, with reſpect to its in redients 
3s navigable to Yarmouth, being about thirty | with the inventor r theft ont 3 
miles, by water. his is the ſee of a biſhop, diſcovers it. e pe 0 
and a county of itſelf, It is governed by a] NOT, Adv. nocht, nibt, Sax. niet, Belg, 
mayor, &c. who returns two members to par- nicht, Teut. ] a particle uſed in denoting de- 
liament. Here is a very conſiderable wollen nial and refuſal : in a negative propoſition it 
manufacture, eſpecially in crapes and ſtuffs, | is placed in the firſt branch, and anſwered by 
firſt eſtabliſhed by the Flemings in the reign | nor. 8 5 "BY 
of king Edward III. afterwards brought to NO/TABLE, Adj. [netabilis, Lat.] remark- 
great perfection by the Walloons, who ded | able 3 worthy of notice on account of in- 4 
:rom the duke of Alva's bloody perſecution | duſtry or diligence. — N 4 
in the Netherlands, and were ſettled here by NOTABLEN Ess, the quality of deſerve 
queen Elizabeth. This city has ſuffered | ing notice for diligence and induſtry. A 
greatly at different times, particularly by the NO/TABLY, Adv. in a remarkable man- 
famous rebellion of Kett the Tanner under ner; in ſuch an induſtrious manner, as de- 
king Edward VI. but its damages were re- ſerves notice. en 2 
paired in the reign of queen Elizabeth, The NO'TARIAL, Adj, {from notary] taken 4A 
city ſtands on the fide of a hill N. and S. by a notary; belongiog to a notar. ü 
To Norwich are brought from Yarmomh| NO'TARY, S. [notaire, Fr. rotarius, ol 
vaſt cargoes of coals, wine, fiſh, oil, {and all ha. a per:on or ſerivener who takes * IJ 


82 without a noſe; have | 


NOT 


zenlars which concern the pub 
of an) parcels Tort draughts of contracts, 
lic, and 0 harter-parties, Se. A notary 
obligation®s 1 4 publickly atteſts deeds, in 
. 4 2 them authentic in other na- 
ofcer T1 is principally employed by mer 
_ in noting or mak ing a mark on ſuch 
. = refuſcd to be paid, and in making 
a on that account. 2 | 
FxOTA/TION, 8. [ mtatio, Lat.] to de- 
elbe any thing b) figures and letters. In 
* hmctic; the rule which teaches how to 
ere any number by figures and letters, and 
geclare their value when ſo deſcribed. 
NOTCH, S. 1 Ital.] a nick or 
cut in any thing. 
2 NOTCH, V. A. 
EE, 8. [Fr. nota, Lat.] a mark or 
token ; à notice; heed 3 reputation, fame, 
or character. Tune, applied to the voice, or 
inſtrumental muſic, A. ſingle ſound, applied 
io muſic. A ſtate of being obſerved ; a ſhort 
hint or minute; an abbreviation 3 a ſhort let- 
ter ; an explanation at the bottom or in the 
margin of a book. A promiſſory note, is a 
writing under a perſon's hand, by which he 
engages to pay to another, or order, a ſum of 


to cut into ſmall 


25 e NOTE, V. A. [ now, Lat. noter, Fr.] 
to obſerve; to remark; to take notice of; 
to ſet down 3 to mention; to charge with a 
crime publickly. In Traffic, to have a bill 
witneſied by a notary public, that the perſorf 
on whom it is drawn, refuſes to accept or 
payit, In Muſic, to ſet down the characters 
uſed in muſic to expreſs any tune, 
NO'TE-209K, S. a book in which notes 
or memorandums are ſet down, LS 
NOTED, Adv. remarkable; celebrated; 
univerſally known. „ 
NO TER, S. one who takes notice of 
ay thing. „„ 
NOTHING, S. [nathing. Sax. ] non- en- 
tity; negation of being; that which has no 


degree. 55 | 
NOTICE, S. [notitia, Lat.] a remark 
made by attention and obſervation ; heed ; 
regard; information or intelligence, either 
viven or received. „ 
NOTIFICA'TION, S. Fr.] the act of 
making known ; any thing repreſented by 
marks or ſymbolical characters. 
To NO'TIFY, V. A. [notifier, Fr. motifico, 
Lit] to make known; to give information 
j or publitlbt. 
NOTION, S. [Fr. aorio, Lat.] a thought; 
in Nea or repreſentation of any thing in the 
nund ; a ſentiment, or opinion. | 
VO TIONAL, Adj. imaginary; exiſting 
nh in the mind or idea. | 
NOTIONA/LITY, S. 
doundleſs opinion, 
" tinghty,” Glam, 
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an empty, or 
Empty, talkative, no- 


exiſtence; no other thing; no quantity or 


5 N O T 

NOTORTETY, S. [notoriete, Fr.] the 
quality of being univerſally known, uſed in a 
bad ſenſe, | 25 
NOTO'RIOUS, Adj. [mrorions, Lat. ne- 
tire, Fr.] publickly known ; evident or ap- 
parent; generally applied in a bad ſenſe. _ 
NOTO'RIOUSLY, Adv. in a public, evi- 
dent, or open manner, ſo as to produce con- 
tempt or infamy. ' 

NOTO'RIOUSNESS, S. the quality of 
being univerſally or generally known, fo as 
to expoſe to contempt and infamy. 

NOTTING'HAM, a mayor-borough and 
county of itſelf, the capital of the ſhire of the 
ſame name. It is one of the pleaſanteſt 
places in England, on the aſcent of a rock, 
cloſe by the Trent, which is navigable by 
barges to it from the Humber and Hull; and 
over this river is a large ſtone- bridge of nine- 
teen arches, and about a mile long, includin 
the cauſeways ; and near it is a caſtle of the 
ſame name, belonging to the duke of New- 
caſtle, but much neglected at preſent. Here 
king Charles I, firſt erected the royal ſtandard 
in 1642. In it count Tallard was confined 
for ſeven years, after having been taken pri- 
ſoner at the battle of Blenheim. The prin- 
cipal manufactures here are frame-knitting of 
ſtockings, ſome glaſs and earthen ware, par- 
ticularly tea pots and cups. As they brew 
very good ale here, ſo they make the beſt 
malt, great quantities of which is ſent b 
land- carriage into the neigbbouring counties. 
Here are three neat churches; the principal 
of theſe is St. Mary. This town has more 
gentlemen's houſes in it than any other of its 
bigneſs in Great Britain. It ſends two mem 
bers to parliament, has very convenient cel- 
larage in the rocks, gives title of Earl to the 

Finch Zamiiy, with that of Winchelſea; and 
lies 34 miles from Lincoln, and 122 from 
London. Its markets are on Wedneſday, 
Friday, and Saturday. 5 : 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, a county of 
Englaud, It is bounded by Lincolnſhire on 
the E. Leiceſterſhire on the S. E. and S. by 
Derbyſhire on the W. and by Yorkſhire on 
the N. W. and N. It is forty-three miles 
long, and twenty-four broad. Tt contains 
nine market-towns, 168 pariſhes, 450 villages, 
with 95,000 inhabitants. The air is mild 
and healthy. It is watered by at leaſt twen- 
ty rivers, great and ſmall, the principal of 
which are the Trent and Idle. It lies in 
the dioceſe of York, and midland circuit, 
ſending two knights of the ſhire, with two 
members each for Nottingham, Eaſt Ret- 
ford, and Newark upon Trent, In this 
county is the famous Sherwood foreſt ; the 
road through which is pleaſant, and a hard 
bottom for thirty miles together, and in fabu- 
lous tradition celebrated among the common 


the ſcene of ſeveral of his exploits, c. 
NOTUS, S. [Lat.] the fonth wind. 


NO'TWITH- 


people, as the reſort of Robin Hood, and 
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March was accounted the firſft. 


npmber or collection conſiiting of nine. 


mother. 


or importance. 


N O U 


NO'TWITHSTANDING, Canj. Ki- NotrRISMENT, 8 thatwhichs.. 
out any hindrance or obſtruction. Their| or received in order to pro IS gie 


*+ gratitude made them, norrorklanding his 
** prohibition, proclaim the wonders,” Dec. 
of Piety. Although. © Merwwithfanging it 
vill weaken him.“ Addiſ. Neverthelcſs ; 
However, © They that honow the law,— 
© are notwwirkflandins to know.“ Hooker. 
NO'VEL, Adj. | zowelus, Lat] new; late- 
ly made or done; unuſual. In Civil Law, 
Joined as a fupplement to the code; a diffcr- 


ing in form or manner. 


NOVEL, S. ſrovelle, Fr.)] an ingenius 


relation of an adventure or intrigue; à ro- 


mance. | | 

NO'VELTST, S. an innovator ; an aſſer- 
ter of ſomething new; one who writes tales, 
called zowets. 


 NO'VVELTY, S. f[noweaute, Fr.] newneſs ; 


the ſtate of a thing unknown before. 
NOVEMBER. S. [Lat. Novembre, Fr.) 

the eleventh month of the year, reckoning 

January the firſt; bat the ninth, when 


NOVENA RV, S. [rovenarius, ; La J a- 


NOVE'RCAL, Adj. {rovercalis, Lat.] be- 
coming or like a ſtep- mother. Figuratively, 
cruel, or wanting the tenderneſs of a natural 

NOUGHT, S. [echt, nobt, narvibt, ncoit, 
Sax, See Naught.} not any thing; nothing. 
To ſet at nuigbt, ſignifies to flipht, diſregard, 
ſcorn, er to look on a thing as of no value 


NOVICE, S. Fr. rowitivs, Lat.] one not 


acquainted with any thirg; a freſh man; 
one juſt entered into the rudiments or ele- 
ments of any art or ſcience ; one who is en- 

| tered into a religious houſe or convent, but 3 
[nel or edible part of a nut, or ſtone fruit; any 

_ _ NOVUCIATE, S. [oviciat, Fr.] the ſtate 
of a novice; the time in which the firſt rudi- 
ments of any ſcience are taught ; the time 
_ ſpent in a religious houſe, by way of trial, 


has not yet taken the vow. 


before taking the vow: . 


NOUN, S. | nem, Fr. nomen, Lat.] a word 
by which any thing, quality, or accident is 


Expreſſed ; or a word which, by mutual a- 
greement, is uſcd to expreſs any idea. 


To NOURISH, V. A. {pronounced ur- 


riß; from nourrir, Fr.] to increaſe the di- 
menſions of any thing, or ſupport by food. 


Figuratively, to ſupport or maintain; to en- 
courage or foment; to train up or educate. 


Neuterly, to increaſe in growth or ſtrength 


by means of foo. 
 NOU'RISHABLE, Adj. capable of afford- 
ing nouriſhment ; capable of increaſing the 


ee or ſupporting ſtrength; capable of 


aving its growth or ſirength ſupported by 
NOU'RISHER, S. the perſon who ſup- 
ports er maintains ; the thing or food which 
mercaſes growth aud ſupports ſtrength. 


| knotted or wreathed. 


deſtructive; unwholeſome. In Law, gu lty 1 


„ of the law.“ Bran ball. 


hollow. See Neſie. 


NUL 


| mote th : 
or ſupport the ſtiength of a perfor . 
t 9 


ſupport of ſtreng 1 
celfiries. ed ao. : ſupply of nes | 
NOW, Adj | »u, Sax. Pref. ; 
Teut. naub, Cobb. at this erg 225 ce 

ſent time; a little while ago. Whine.” 
ning ſeveral branches of a ſentence ** | 

plics the preſent time in the firſt aud © 
ther time in the ſubſequent branches 10 | 
familiar ſpeech it implies the preſent ſtate of | 
things. New and then, implies, ſome time | 
or another, or at different times, | 
2 7 0 bor preſent moment, | 
O'W-A-DAYS, Adv. in the preſent ape. 

NO'WED, Adj. none, Fr.] i Heraldry 


NON HERE, Adv. [navher, Sax. not 
in any place. NT 
NO'WISE, Adv, [from 20 and wit, | 
Belg. ] not in any manner or degree. "7 
NO'XIOUS, Adj. [noxius, Lat.] hurtful; I 


box liable to punithment. ** Noxious in the eye 


NO'XIOUSNESS, S. the quality of being 
hurtful, miſchievous, deſtructive, or un- 
wholeſomnme. 5 ; 

 NO'XIOUSLY, Adv. hurtfully; in fuck 1 
2 manner as to be pernicious and unwholz- } 
FFF — 
NOZLE, S. [a diminutive of 9c] the 
noſe, ſnout, or end of any thing which is 

To NU/BBL&, V. A. [from knob] to bruiſe 
with the k.. 1 
NU BLE, Adj. [ Fr. mbilis, Lat.] fit for 
marriage. | 5 3 

NU'CLEUS, S. [Lat.] in Potany, the ker. 


fruit contained within a huſk or ſhell. la Y 
Aſtronomy, the body of a comet, by ſome 
called its head, in eontradiſt inction of its tail. 
The central parts of the earth and other planets. 
In Architecture, the middle part of the fioor- W 
ing of the ancients, conſiſting of a ſtrong ce- 


- 
i 
1 


ment, over which they laid the pavement, W 
bound with mortar. In Surgery, any thing 3 
about which matter is gathered, and cloſely E 
adheres. i 5 3 

NUDITY, S. [nudite, Fr. from audi. 
Lat.] nakedneſs. | „ 

NU/ GATOR, Adj. | nugatorims, Lat.] 3 
trifling; inſignificant. * Too much addited BY 
to the nugatory art. Bentley. 4 

NUISANCE, S. Fr. pronounced nuſance] 3 
ſomething which js both pernicious and offen- 4 
ſive. In Law, any thing which damages or 
annoys the neighbourhood. . 
Toe NULL, V. A. [nullus, Lat.] to deprive 


36 
TY 
3 A 
1 
4 1 
"2 


A - 
+. 
7 


of force or efficacy. To ſet afide, applied to 4 
laws I 
3 


NULL, Adj. Crullus, Lat.] void; of no { 


force or efficacy. F PRES 1 | 
4 2 UI, 


1 
=_ 


NUM 


9 The marks, in eypliered writings, 
meanimge | 


. yu 
{and for nothing, are us. 


| g here. FIVE 
i L Av, V. A. to make void, or 


force or efficacy. ; 
end (Ty, 8. [nullite, Fr.] want of 
wrce or efficacy ; want of exiſtence, 


meaſure, and the power of motion; 
roducing ſuch a chillnets, 2s almolt depri ves 
he power of motion and feeling. 
a SUM B, V. A. to deprive, in a great 
key of the power of motion, and the 
eule of feeling, by cold or 2 blow. 

To NUMBER, V. A. [rombrer, Fr. nu- 
wro, Lat.] to count, reckon, or tel! how 
many are Contained 1n any collection or 


ina great 


| 


NUMBER, S. nombre, Fr, numerus, Lat.] 
that ſpecies of quantity, which anſwers to the 
weftion : © Hero many. ny particular 
collection of units; many; more than one. 
Harmony, or proportion calculated by num- 
hers, In Poetry, a verſe, In Grammar, the 
variation or termination of a noun, by which 
it yonifies 2 ſingle one, or more than one. 
NUMBEKER, S. one who counts how 


zay collection. 5 
NUMBERLFSS, Adj. not to be counted; 
wt to be expreſſed by numbers. 


geit meaſure, deprived of the ſenſe of feel- 
ing, and the power of motion. | 
NUMERABLE, Adj. [Fr. numerabilis, 
Lat] capable of being counted, or expreſſed 
by figures. | 5 e 
NUMERAL, Adj. Fr. from numerus, 
Lat ] belonging to, or conſiſting of num». 


NUMERALLY, Adv. according to num- 
der, e | | | 
NUMERARY, Adj. [numerus, Lat.] any 
thing belonging to a certain number. 
NUMERA TION, S. Fr. xumeratio, Lat. ] 
de art of numbering. In Arithmetic, the 
rule which teaches 10 expreſs any number 
propoſed in figures, and to read any number 
vriten in figures. | 

NUMERATOR, S. Lat.] one that reads 
any number, or counts any collection; the 
per figure in a vulgar fraction, which ſhews 
ow many parts the integer is ſuppoſed to be 
iided into, as expreſſed by the fraction: 


thus in the fraction 2, the figure 7 is the nu- 
PIES AR | 
WUMERICAL, Adj. ( numerus, Lat.] de- 
ri number; belongin g to number the 
mc rot only in kind or ſpecies, but likewiſe 
in number | 5 
nan, VERICALLY, Ady, with reſpe to 
3 „ | 


_— 


g. ſomething that has no power or | 


vn LLIBIETY, 8. nullibi, Lat.] the ſtate * 


NUMB, Adj. [ Heb.] deprived of feeling | 


many ſmgle ones or units are contained in | 


NUMBNESS, S. the ſtate of heing, in a| 


NUR 


NUMERIS T, S. one that conſiders num- 
bers as having ſome ſecret influence on per- 
ſons or things. Is 
 NUMEROFSITY, S. [numeroſus, Lat.] 
number; multitude ; the ſtate of being nu- 
merous. Harmony, or agreeable flow, ap- 
plicd tor verſe. 2 | 

NU'MEROUS, Adj. [numeroſus, Lat.] con- 
taining or conſiſting of many. 

NU'MEROUSNESS, S. the quality of 
conliſting of many. The quality of exciting 


to verſe. | 
NUMMARY, Adj. [from nummuz, Lat.] 
relating to money. | 


relating to money” 
NUMSKULL, S. Fprohable from numb, 


city; a dunce, or blockhead. | 
 NUMSKULLED, Adj. dull; ſtupid. 


debarred from any converſe with the male 
ſex, In Natural Hiſtory, a kind of bird. 


nuncio, Lat.] the office of a nuncio. . 
NUNCIO, S. [Ital.] a meſſenger; an 
envoy or ambaſſador from the Pope. i 


or expreſſed by wor 


NUNNERY, S. [from nun] a houſe for 
the reception of religious females, who by 


men, 


| NUPTIAL, Adj. [Fr. nuptialis, Lat. I be- 


longing to marriage. 

nuptiæ, Lat.] marriage, 
NURSE, S. [ncurrife, Fr.] a woman whe 

brings up the child of another, or has the care 


of a ſick perſon; one that breeds, educates, 
or protects. Rome, the 7urſe of judgment. 


Haß. The ſtate of being nurſed, In Com- 


nurture, food, or aliment, 
To NURSE, V. A. [nourrir, Fr. or by 
contraction from nouriſh] to bring up the 


maintain; to take care of a ſick perſon; to 
pamper, foment, encourage, or cheriſh, 


care of the infant of another, or a fick perſon; 
one that encourages or foments. e 
NURSERY, S. the act or office of bring- 
ing up the child of another, or attending a 
ſick perſon ; that which is the object of a 
nurſe's care; a plantation of young trees to 


dren are taken care of, and brought up ; the 


brought up. 


| 


NU'RSLING, 


a ſenfation of harmony er melody, applica 


| NU'MMULAR, Adj. [nummularius, Lat.] 
inſenſible, and full] a perſon of flow capa- 


NUN, S. [ vun, Sax. none, Fr.] a female 
belonging to a religious houſe, by her vo- 


NUNCIATURE, s. [from nunciatus, of 


 NU'!NCUPATIVE, or NU'NCUPATO« 

RY, Adj. [muncupatif, Fr. nuncufativus, Lat.] 

publickly or ſolemn ! declared ; pronounced 
8. | | 


vow are obliged to have no commerce with 


NU'PTFALS, S. {it has no ſingular; from 


poſition, applied to any thing that fupplias 


child of another perſon ; to feed, keep, or 


NU'/RSER, S. one that nurſes or takes 


be tranſplanted ; the place where young chil- 


place or ſtate where any thing is foſtered or 
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N IM 
NURSLING, S. [a dimunitive of nurſe] 
one that is brought up by a nurſe. | 
NURTURE, S. contracted from rouri- 
ture, of nourrir, Fr.] food, diet, or any thing 
which ſupports life, or promotes growth. 
To NURTURE, V. A. to <ducate, or 
bring up. | | 
To NUSTLE, V. A. [corrupted from 
nur ſie] to fondle or cheriſh. 
NUT, S. nut, Sax. no, Belg, noce, Ital. 
nux, Lat.] the fruit of a tree, conſiſting of a 
kernel covered by a hard ſhell ; the worm of 
a ſcrew. | | 
NU/TBROWN, Adj. brown as, or of the 
colour of, a nut kept long, | | 
_ NU/TCRACKER,S. an in 
in cracking the ſhells of nats. 
NU'TGALL, S. the excreſcence of an 
oak. . | 
NU'THOOK, S. a ſtick with a hook at 
the end, uſed in pulling down the boughs of 
a tree to gather nuts. | 5 
_ NUTMEG, S. [nut and muguet, Fr.] the 
kernel of a large fruit like a peach, ſeparated 
from the mace which ſurrounds it. It is of 
a roundiſh oval figure, of a compact or firm 
texture, furrowed in its ſurface, of an agree- 
able ſmell, and aromatic taſte, I he male is 
long and cylindrical, but leſs aromatic than 
the female, whieh is thaped like au olive. 


ſtrument uſed 


The tree reſembles our pear-tree, its leaves | 


have a fragrant ſmell whether green or dry, 


and the trunk or branches, when cut, pro- | 


Auce a red liquor like blood. _ 
___ NUTRIMENT, S. rut: imentum, Lat.] 
that which feeds or nouriſhes. 8 
NUTRIMENTAL, Adj. having the 
qualities of food; affording nougſhment, 
NU /TRTTION, S. [Fr. autritio, Lat.] the 
act or quality of ſupporting ſtrength, and in- 
crealing growth. 5 „ 
NU TRI TIOUs, Adj. [autrius, from nu- 
trio, Lat.] having the quality of ſupporting 
the ſtrength, or increaſing the growth. 


ing the power to nouriſ n. ; 
_ NU'TRITURE, S. the power of nouriſh- 


6 | | | 
5. © UTSHELL, S. the hard ſhell or ſub-| 


| Nance, which incloſes the kernel of a nut. 
NUT-TREE, S. a tree that bears nuts. 
to go with the noſe down like a hog. 
NMH, S. [nympba, Lat. from wwpr, 
Gr. !] in ancient Methology, a goddeſs of the 
woods, meadows, or waters. In Poetry, a 
young lady, generally applied to one that is a 
virgin. 


NY'MPHAL, Adj. belon ging to nymphs. 


written in that lan 


in the ſame form, Wh 
ſervile, or an a not 
at the end of a word 


alty. - Among the ancient 


i 
on account ofthe toughneſs of its bark. Lind 


| ſoak. 
 NUTRITIVE, Adj | nurritzs, Lat.] hav- | 


| dip 
To NU/ZZLE, V. A. to nurſe or foſter ; | of 


\ | | OATEN, Adj, [from oars and ex] . 
[of oats, or of the ſtalks of oats, 


OAT 
O. 


The fourteenth lett 


(} 1 bet, and;the fourth 


rowed by us from t 


er of the alpha: 
Vowel ; is bor- 
he Saxon, and is 
guage, and in the Lat: 


U 


gene- 
droll, 
Among the Iriſh 
f the name of 1 
gnity, and ſerves 
N the common. | 
omans it 1 

as a numerical letter, ſignifying Ah, 2 
when a daſh was added at the top, thus T, 
to ſignify 11,000. In Mulic, the great O | 
a note of time called a ſemibreve. 

O, Inter). Co, Goth. ] uſed to expreſs either 
wiſhing, exclamation, or a ſenſation of pain, 
Uſcd ſubſtantively, for a circle. * Within 
this wooden O.“ Shai, 
OAF, S. [written likewiſe auf, 
olpb, and is a corruption of alf, 
a changeling ; a pe | 
ing; af 


whcr 
intim 
penit 
heart 

()! 
penit 


ofe, and 
alve, Belg.] 
rſon of weak underſtand. 


; a fool. 
OA FISH, A 
under ſtanding. Tn | 
OA'FISHNESS, S. the quality of being} 
ſtupid, foolilh, and of a weak underſtanding, 
OAK. S. [aac, ac, ec, Sax. «ch, Run. ] 
in Botany, the guercus, a maſt bearing tree, 
ſo named from x:x4», Gr. to make rough, 


dj. ſtupid ; filly; of a weak 


næus places it in the Sth ſect. of his 211 
claſs. The ſpecies are 20. | 
OA K-APPLE, S. a kind of ſpungy en 
creſcence, which g1ows on-an k. 


OAKEN, Adj. (can, Sax. ] made d 


OA KEN. PIN. S. an apple fo called fron 
its hardneſs ; it is a laſting fruit, yields ex 
cellent juice, and is like the Weltbury-app 
in nature, though not in form. | 
OA'KUM, S. ropes untwiſted, anden 
duced to hemp, which are made uſe of, whe 
ed in pitch, to cauik, or ſtop the le 
8 e 
OAR, 8. fare, Sax. aare, Dan. aar, Nu 
a long pole with a broad thin end, by whit 
boats and other veſſels are rowed or most 
along the water. VX 
To OAR, V. N. to row. Activeh, 
move by rowing, or by means of dars. 
OA'RY, Adj. reſembling an oar. 
OA T-CAK E, S. [from cars] a cake ma 
of the meal of oats. 


"ATi 
2p OAT 


OBJ 
04TH, S. [ aith, Gorh, ath, Sax.] a ſo- 


Ermation, wherein we apply to Gop 
E nels of the truth of what we ſay. In 


as leu ile a clauſe, which becomes a curſe, 
um e of wiltul falſity or perjury, as we beg 
1 rg fred only in proportion to the truth 
to 

gur evidence. ; 
of % TAL, Adj capable of taking an 

. „ You are not oathable. Shak, Not 
0411 | 
nl HBREAKING, S. perjury, or the 
. 15 of an oath. | 
W TMEAL, S. [generally pronounced 
„%% Jour made by grinding oats. In Bo- 
iy the name of an herb. ODOT 
"OATS, S. [atcn, Sax. corbeſe, Ruſſ.] a 
lad of bearded grain, of which a coarſe 
bea is made in ſome countries, and uſed 
Ikcuiſe for food for W 

To OBDU CE, V. A. [obduco, Lat.] to 
Ira over as 4 covering. 55 
; BDURACY. 8. from cbdurate] a ſtate 
wherein a perſon is moved by no entreaties, 
jnlimidated by no threats, but remains im- 


hearted. | 


eniteatly wicked; immoveably cruel, 
OSDURATELY, Adv. in a ſtubborn, 

jößenible, or impenitent manner. 

Bb KAT ENES8, S. the quality of be- 

ng impeniter.t, inflexible, or obſtinate. 
O8DURATION, S. hardneſs of heart 

ſtubbornneſs. 


OBEDIENT, Adj. [obediens, Lat.] per- 
4 ſuperior 
according to the rules of obedience. 


«0 perform the commands of a ſuperior. 

OBEISANCE, S. { avai;ance, Fr.] a bow, 
applied to a man; a courteſy, applied to a 
Woman, JJ We La Wah BY 
OUBELISC, or O'BELISK, S. [obeliſcus, 
Lat, fram 6::49:, Gr.] a pyramid very ſlender 
and high, having four faces, leſſening gradu- 
ly upwards, till it terminates in a point, 
generally rated as an ornament in ſome public 
pc. In Printing, a-mark made in the 
margin of a book, uſed as a note, and form- 
TV 5 

GERA T ION, S. ſoleratus, of obero, 
Lit] the act of wanderin g about. | 

OBESE, Adj. [coeſus, Lat.] fat; corpulent. 


c too great or exceſſive corpulency. 

70 OBE y, v. A. Lceir, Fr. ] to perform 
the commands of a ſuperior, © 
hea £1p.S [olject, Fr. objeStum, Lat.] 

©520Ut which any of the ſenies or mind is 


11 
AT Whirl; ſomethi 


] appeals of this nature, an oath con- 


penitently wicked, or barbaroufly hard- 


OBD RATE, Adj. [obduratus, Lat.] im- ee certainly true in itſelf, and ſubject ive, when 


OBE!DIENC E, 8. [Fr. obedientia, Lat.] the 
erformance of the commands of a {| uperior. 


forming\or complyiug with the commands of 
08k DIENTTAL, Adj. [obediential, Fre] | 


OBEDIENTLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner 


OBEN ESS, or OBESITY, S. [from 


O B I. 


ſented to the mind by the ſenſes or imigina- 


tion; the matter of an art or ſcience, of that 
about which it is employed. The material ob- 
ject, is the thing itfelf which is conſidered : 


thus the human body is the material obje& of 


medicine. The formal object, is the manner 
in which it is conſidered : thus the human 
doc conſidered with a view of healing it, 
is the formal ol ject of medicine. In Gram- 


mar, à word which is governed by another: 


thus the accuſative is called the object of a 


e 


verb tranſitive... _—_ 

OB'/JECT-GLASS, S. the glaſs of a tele- 
ſcope, or a microſcope, which is neareſt the 
thing to be viewed, and fartheſt from the eye, 

To OBJECT, V. A. [obje&er, Fr.] to op- 
poſe; to accuſe with a fault, erime, or ſome- 
thing not conſiſtent with reaſon. 


OBJECTION, 8. [Fr. cjeckis, Lat.] the 


act of placing any thing in oppoſitien; the 


act of oppeſing any argument, or charging 


with a crime; an argument produced in op- 
poſition to ſomething already aſſerted; a 
mult and. | ET 
, OBJECTIVE, Adj. [obje&if, Fr.] be- 
longing to or contained in the object. “ O- 
jective certainty is when the oppoſition is 


„ we are certain of it.“ Waters. | 
_ OBJECTIVELY, Adv. in the manner of 


jan object; in the ſtate of oppoſition. 
OBJE'CTIVENESS, S. the ſtate of being 


an object. | 
'  OBJE'CTOR, S. one who raiſes difficul- 
ties againſt an opinion or aſſertion. - _ 


reproof ; reproach. — _ | 
OBLA'TE, Adj. [oblatus, Lat. ] flatted at 
the poles, applied to ſpheroid. | 


A | | 

To OBLIGATE, V. A. [obligatus, Lat. 
of oblige, Lat.] to bind by contract, kindneſs, 
or dutʒx. „„ hs 


OBLIGA'TION, 8. [Fr. obligatio, Lat.] 
the neceſlity of doing or omitting any action 
in order to be happy; the binding power of 


any oath, vow, duty, or contract; an act 


which binds to ſome performance; a favour 


which binds a man to gratitude, In Law, a 
bond, wherein is contained a penalty condi- 
tioned for the payment of money, 


OBLIGATORY, Adj. [ob/;gatoire, Fr.] 
binding, or having the power to enforce the 


performance or omiſſion of ſomething ; co- 
r Clive. ; | ; 


To OBLTGE, v. A. pronounced oblecge; 
obliger, Fr.] to bind, entorce, or compel to 


ſomething; to render the doingor not doing 


of ſomething neceſſary in order to ſome end; 


© oblige, their prince.“ Addiſ. 


OBLIGE, S. the perſon bound by a 


ag apprehended and pre-| written contract or bond, 


OBLIGER, 
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OBJURGA'TION, S. [objurgatio, Lat.] 


OBLA'TION, S. ellas, Lat.] any thing 
| offered to God as a ſacrifice, or an act of 


to pleaſe, or gratify. The ſame duties that 


Las apt 
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OB N 
OBLI'GER, s. he who binds by any con- 
tract 


. immodeſt ; 
OBLV'GING, Part. and Adj. [pronounced | offenſive or 


OBSCE/NE, Adj. Fr. 


obleeging, from obligans, Lat.] civil; con- lucky. Birds obſcene take 


ferring a favour in ſuch a manner as to ren- 


. in an 1 
der the receiver bound to make returns of unchaſte, or ſmutty manner, n immodeſt, 


atitude. 


OBLI'GINGLY, Adv. pronounced - {of ſcenite, Fr.) impurit 
bleegingly] in a kind, civil, and engaging | thought, word, or deed. 


manner. 


OBLIGINGNESS, S. [pronounced oblee- the act of darkening, 
Lingneſs] the quality of conferring a favour, the ſtate of bein 
1 | 3 — ORBSCU'RE, Aq. [cbſcur, 
ceiver indebted to make returns of gratitude ; Lat.] dark; 


or doing a kindneſs, ſo as to render the re- 


civility. 


OBSCE/NELY, Adv. 
OBSCENEN ESS 


OBSCURA'TION, 8. 
or de 


aflant; not in a ſtrait line, or perpendicular“ * perſon.““ Atterb. 


direction; indirect. In Grammar, applied 


OBLTOUELX, Adv. in an indirect man- to the mind. To deprive 


ner; in a direction which is neither perpen- 
dicular, nor in a ſtrait line; not in the direct 
ot Iheral meaning,- een ps,” 
OBLTQUENESS, or OBLVQUITY, S. 
{ebliquite, Fr.] a deviation from natural recti- 
tude; a deviation from a perpendicular or a 
right line; a deviation from moral rectitude, 


of the rules of morality. = 1 55 
To OBLFTERATE, V. A. [obliteratus, 


to wear out, deſtroy, or eftace from the me- 


mory. . bo 85 
OBLITERATION, S. Cobliteratio, Lat.] 


nity, applied to rank. | 
_ OBSCU'RELY, Adv. in ſuch a manner | 
as to ſhew want or privation of light 
dark or gloomy manner; out of ſight; ina 
mean, private manner; in a ſtation neither | 


conſpicuous or famous. 


OBSCU'RENESS, or OBSCU'RITY, x, 
[ obſcurite, Fr. obſcuritas, Lat. ] a ſtate of dark- 
a neſs, or that whereia is a privaticn of light; 
Lat. ] to efface or rub out any thing written; privacy; a ſtate wherein a perſon lives unob. | 
ſerved, or unknown. 
applied to words. Ps 

OBSECRA'TION, S. [ob ſccratio, Lat.] in. 


the act of effacing any thing written, or de- treaty or ſupplication. 


ſtroying any monumental inſcription, or ren- 


traced by the memory. Peng 
OBLIVION, S. ſoblivio, Lat.] the ſtate 
of the mind wherein it is unable to revive the 
traces or ideas of things once ſeen; forgetful- 
neſs. An at of oblivion, is an act wherein a 
general pardon is proclaimed for offences 

FO 27% Ge ER 2d 
©  OBLVVIOUS, Adj. fob/rwicſus, Lat.] cauſ- 
ing forgetfulneſs. — | | 


OBLO NG, Adj. Fr. oblongus, Lat.] longer 


than broad. oy | 5 
OBLO'NGNESS, S. the quality or ſtate 
of being broader than long. 
O'BLOQUY, S. {obloquer, Lat.] cenſo- 


rious ſpeech ; language by which any perſon | 


or thing is repreſented to its diſadvantage ; 
flander; the cauſe of reproach. | 
___ OBNO/XTOUS, Adj. [ebnoxivs, Lat.] fub- 
Jett ; liable to be puniſhed; liable to be ex- 
poſed. No e NE 
 OBNO'/XTOUSNESS, S. the quality or 
ſtate of being ſubject, or being liable to pu- 
nilkment;:. 5 

_ OBNO/XIJOUSLY, Adv. in a ſtate of ſub- 
jection, or in the ſtate of one liable to puniſh- 
ment. COT On 
To OBNU'BILATE, V. A. [abnubulatum, 
Lat.] toc:oud ; to make obſcure,  _—- 


interment, 


O'BSEQUIES, S. [obſeques, Fr. from b. 
ee any thing forgotten, or not to be ſcguium, Lat.] the funeral or burial rites per- 
tormed by way of reſpect to a perſon at hs 
Milton and Craſhaw uſe it in! 
the ſingular, which Johnſon ſuppoſes more] 
proper, though the whole body of authors! 
is againſt them. With ſilent obſequy, and] 
“funeral train.” Milt. Agoniſt, 


OBSE'QUIOUS, Adi. 


Lat. ] obedient; complaiſant in order to pleaſe 


or gratity. > 


' OBSERVABLE, Adj. 


remarkable; deſerving notice, 1 

OBSE/RVANCE, S. [Fr.] reſpect; reli 
gious or ceremonial reverence; the practiceqſ 
any duty or command; a law or rule fol 
practice or condutt ; careful obedience; aty 


tention ; regard. | 
OBSERVANT, Part, 
attentive; careful; watch 


ſpectfully attentive ; ſubmiſſive. 


* OBSERVATION, S. 


the act of taking notice of things and perſon 
and drawing inferences thereby; a remark} 
an animadverſion; a notion gained by cl 


ſidering perſons or thin 


4 


| guage, the act of taking t 
| | | 


OBS 


ſmutty; raiſing un 
diſguſting; "He 


g deprived of light. 


gloomy. Not eaſil ; | 
bis | | ſtood ; petplexed or difficult, e 
OBLTOOUE, Adj. Fr. ebliguus, Lat.] ings. Not noted or famou 


55 o OBSCU RE, v. A. Co 7. | 
to all cafes of nouns, excepting the nomina- darken ; to make leſs viſ { 02cufo, Lat.] to 


tive. ble. Figuratively, 


to render leſs eaſy to be under 


Darkneſs of meaning, 


_ OBSF'QU IOUSNESS, S. paſſiveobedience, 
or compliance with the humours and wilkes 
of another, in order to gain his eſteem, 


obſcernz, Lat. 
chaſte eas ; 
(picious ; un. 


fight.” Pre | 
7 
c 
„ Or OBSCENITY, S 
Y or linmodeſty in 4 


[obſcuratis, Lat, , 
priving of light; | 
t 


Fr. obſcurnz, 


applied to writ. | 
S. „He is an 


derſtood, applicd | 
ot beauty or dig- | 


3 in 2 


[from obſequium,] 08' 
Nate of 
nflexth 
ny a0 
Reaſons 
0BS” 
at of (| 
035⁵ 
making 
linate d 
0557 
Of camo 
0357 
ealloned 
lence. 
To 0] 
fie, 
tively, 
® oppoſe 
035 
N 


from ol ſer vo, Lat.] 


(ob ſervant, Lat. 
ful; obedient ; ; 


Fr. obſerwatio, Lat, 


gs. In Sea LA 
he ſun or any ſt 
meh 


9 
adian altitude, to find the latitude of a 

me 8 

Mags rRVA“TOꝶ, 8. [obſervatenr, Fr. one 

a thing attentively, or makes 

y occurrence; one that makes 

ncerning the heavenly bodies. 


chat conſiders 
obſer var ions CO 


making atronomical obſcrvations, or obſery- 
ing the heavenly bodies. 5 
To OBSERVE, V. A. [obſerver, Fr. ob- 
419 Lat.] to watch 3 to look at; to regard 
: conſider with attention; to perceive by 


tention 3 [ el 
© idly, ü apply the mind or eye with great 


jon; to be attentive. 
EVER, S. one who looks vigilant- 
tr or attentively at perſons, or things; one 
that remarks, looks on, or beholds ; one 
who pradtifes any rite, cuſtom or law. 
OBSE/RVINGLY, Adv. with attention, 
| are. * Ts 
08810 , 8. Jobſeſſto, Lat.] the act of 
tefeging, In Divinity, the firſt attack of 
dum, antecedent to poſſeſſion, 
O880LE/TE, Adj. [ obſoletus, Lat.] not 
in uſe ; worn out; unfaſhionable. 3 
O880LE!/TENESS, S. the quality of , be- 
ino no longer uſed or of being out of faſhion, 
08STACLE, S. [Fr. sbflaculum, Lat.] 
ſemething which oppoſes the exertion of any 
poyer, either of body or > 
"088TETRIC. Adj. -{obftetrix, Lat.] be- 
longing to a midwife, EP 
0B5TETRICA'TION, S. performing the 
art of a midwife. | | 3 
0B'STINACY, S. [chination, Fr. obſi- 
ri, Lat.] the act of refuſing to act or aſ- 


- ſat, notwithſtanding the moſt reaſonable 
1s egen motives,” lh 0 
0BSTINATE, Adj. [obftinatus, Lat.] re- 


fuſing to act or aſlent; immovably reſolved, 
08BSTINATELY, Adv. in ſuch a man- 
ner as to remain culpably fixed or reſolute; 
iu ſuch a manner as to be inflexibly reſolute. 
0BSTINATENESS, S. the quality or 
late of being immovably fixed in opinion, or 
nfexibly reſolved either to omit or commit 
uy action, notwithſtanding the ſtrongeſt 
ſalons to the contrary, 6 1 | 
OBTIPA'TION, S. [obftipo, Lat.] the 
Kof [topping up any paſſage. | 
OSTREPEROUS, Adj. [ obfreperus, Lat.] 
making a loud noiſe from a turbulent or ob- 
linzte diſpoſition. Exp | 
O08TREPEROUSLY, Adv. in a noiſy 
u camorous manner. | 
08TREPEROUSNESS, S. loudneſs, os- 


—_—— 


Lat. oned by clamour, obſtinacy, or turbu- 
by knee. | „ 


do OBSTRUCT, v. A. Cohgrucus, from 
Who, Lat. to block up any paſſaged Figu- 
Kively, to hinder, bar, or be in the way of ; 


emark 0 0Ppoſe, or retard b 
e, or y oppoling. | 
dy . STRUCTION, S. [obfrudio, Lat.) 


O8SERVA'TORY, S. a place built for 


to. regard; to keep religiouſly, | 


OBT 


ment, which hinders the action of any body, 
or the exertion of the powers and faculties of 
the body or the ſoul. In Medicine, the ſtop- 
page, or blocking up any canal or paſſ;ge in 
the human body, ſo as to prevent the flowing 
of any fluid through it. 5 

OBSTRUCTIVE, Adj. [ofru&if, Fr.] 
cauſing hindrance or impediment. 

OBSTRUCTIVE, S. any thing which 
hinders or impedes, Rt, | 

OB'STRUENT, Part, [o/ftruens, Lat.] 
ſtopping or blocking up any paſſage. | 

OBSTUPEFA'/CTIVE, Adj. | -bflupcfaFus, 
from obſtupefacio, Lat.] ſtupitying ; or ob- 
ſtructing the vigour of the mind. The 
e force of it is obſupefaive.”” A bot. 


neo, Lat.] to gain, acquire, or procure by 


by means of favours or intreaty. Nenterly, 

prevail or ſucceed. | 
OBTAINABLE, Adj. capable of being 

procured, | £8, | 
OBTA'INER, S. one that acquires any 


{thing by labour, conceilion, or by means of 


his own entreatics, and the kindneſs of an- 


tend; to make uſe of reaſon as a pretext ; to 
impute to as the cauſe. * Obrending heav'n 


uſed, | 


beſeech or implore. 057% his mercy.” 


Dryd. 1 5 5 3 | 
* OBTESTATION, 8. [olrefatio, Lat.] 


the act of beſeeching or imploring. 
OBTRECTA'TION, S. [obrre&atus, Lat.] 


crimes ; ſlander. | 1 — 
To OBTRU'DE, V. A. [obtrudo, Lat.] to 


to force by frequent importunity. 


OBTRU/OER, S. a perion that endea- 
vours to make any thing paſs for what it is 


©« obtruders of falſe ones.“ Boyle. I 
OBTRU'SION, S. [obtruſus, Lat] the 
act of forcing in to any fate by violence or 
impoſture. | Ds . 
OBTRU'SIVE, Adj. inclined to forceone's 
ſelf, or any thing elſe, upon another. Not 
obvious, not «6:ruſve, but retired.” Par, 
Lof * e 


blunt, dull, quell, or deaden. | 

OB TURA'TION, S. ſebruratus, Lat.] the 
act of ſtopping up any paſſage or aperture, by 
ſmearing ſomething over it. | 


and azgulus, Lat.] having obtuſe angles, or 


FT nance, difficulty, obſtacle, or impedi- 


* 


angles larger than right ones, | 
a Xx CBTUSE 


To OBTAIN, V. A. [ebtenir, Fr. obri- 
means of labour and diligence ; to acquire 


to continue in uſe; to be eſtabliſhed ; io 


To OBTE/ND, V. A. [obtendo, Lat.] to 
oppoſe; to hold out in oppoſition; to pre- 


“ for whate'er ills befal.” Dryd. Seldom 
To OBTE'ST, v. A. [obtefor, Lat.] to 


the act of robbing a perſon of his character 
or reputation, by the imputation of falſe 


force into any ſtate by violence or impoſturez 


not, by impoſture and importunity. “ The 
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ro OBTU!NND, v. A. [ebtundo, Lat.] to 


OBTUSA'NGULAR, Adj. [from ob | 
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O CO 


og rusk, Adj. [obtyſus, Lat.] not point- 


, 


ſhut up. 


OCH 


T Occluding the pores,” 


od ſharp ; rx og Sano bp dull, ſtu- Not in uſe. Brom 0 
ified ; not quſek ** Thy ſenſes then obtuſe.” “ OC CLU SE, Adi. „ 
wy Par. Loſt. ee n 8 0 cloſed. Ach. [occlufur Lat.) ſhut up; 2. 
An obtuſe ſound.” | | OCCU'LT, Adj. [occult Gr. 
OB TUSELY, Adv. without an edge or | Lat. | ſeeret ; hidden; ae Fr, occultyr, * 
point; in a dull, ſtapid, and almoſt inſen verable. ; noun; undiſcg. 0 
title manner. | | | - OECUL TATION | 3 x 
OBTU'SION, S. the act of dulling or in Aſtronomy, 5 [occultatis, Lat, 0 
blunting ; the ſtate of being made ſtupid, or | a ſtar from our light ye bar ot hidin 0 
in a great meaſure deprived of ſenſation. | poſition of the body of . "ou by inter. of h 
* Obtufion of the ſenfes *? Harwey. g other planet between it and © or ſome 0 
To OBVE'RT, V. A. Cobverto, Lat.] to] OCCU'L TNES+, S. the a, of ha Lat. 
turn towards. If its baſe be obwerted to- | cret, hid, or not difoovetable, - being fe. ;ppol 
* wards us. Parts. . OCCUPANCY, 8. Loccupam, le 
| To "is bo V. A. [ obviatum, 7 act of taking poſſeſſion. parts, Lat.] the ben 
sbwier, Fr.] to go to meet; to meet in the] OCCUPANT, S. Fee 1 
way; to va, o to ſet aſide. . hes Pede 06. „S. [ oceupans, Lat.] one thy Ss 
O/BVIOUS, Adj. {oiwins, Lat.] meeting To OC'CUPATE, v. A ferne 5 1 
3 | u IE. V. A. [occupotum, La, WW * 
any thing; oppoſed in front to any thing : from occups, Lat.] to poſſeſs, hold. © ral 
Figuratively, open; expoſed. ** Obwious to up. Ts 7 » Of take | nter 
« diſpute.” Par. Lo}. Eaſily diſcovered, or OCCUpPATION. 8. Fr. occupatis. I. of fol 
plain, applied to ſentiments. | the act of takin g poſſeſſion g a 6 P I? at, O( 
O'BVIOUSLY, Adv. without much ſtudy. bulmeſs, trade, or calling ; | p oy ment,  whoſ 
or thought; at firſt ſight; evidently; plainly. OCCUPIER, S. from occn Ja poſſeſſor; 00 
* O'BVIOVSNESS, S. the ſtate or quality of | one that takes poſſeſſion; 910 2 3 1 
being evident, apparent, or eaſily diſcovered an Fend en men, of 
dDeing „ PP ity 1 V any employment, | 0 | ng ©: 
and underſtood by the mind, _ To OC'EUPY, v. A. [occuper, Fr. 0( 
To OBUMBRATE, V. A. [ebumbratum, po, Lat.] to poſlefs, kee 8 —_ _ 
Lat.] to ſh:de, cloud, or render any thing employ or bu 71 to 1 ee „ 0\ 
J...... 8 iſineſs, to uſe, employ, or expend. Al confi 
-. -. QCCA'STON, . 8. Fr. occa ſio, Lat.] an | <c the gold ccc. pied in the work * Ex her ei 
incident, or thing which ſeems neither done | xxxviii. Neuterly, to practiſe or follow * 0⁰ 
or happening by deſign: an unforeſeen op- buſineſs: e Ay whe tal 
portunity ; an accicental cauſe; a. proper] To OCCUR, v. N. [ccurre, Lat.] ts « for 
time or reaſon for doing any thing; a caſual | preſent to the memory or. een ding; * 0C 
or unforeſeen need or exigence. | appear in different places; to mcet, claſh, o Ala 
. To OCCA/SION, V. A, [ occaſi-ner, Fr.] ſtrike againſt, | | | | s : 0 
to cauſe without deſign; to cauſe or produce; O URRENCE, S. Fr. ] an incident ot Gr. | 
to influence or iuduce. Occaſions men to common event; the {tate of being often pre Jumn: 
* mike ſeveral combinations.” Locke. ſented te the mind, or happening often, | Of 
OCCASIONAL, Adj. [occafronel, Fr.] ca-j OCCU'RRENT, S. [ occurent, Fr. occur fold, 
fal; incidental ; not made deſignedly or on | rens, Lat.] any event or thing that happeng 900 
purpoſe ; producing without deſign; produced OCCU'RSION, S. [occurſus, Lat.] a cli Jus, L 
by occaſion, particular circumſtance, or by] or blow, occaſioned by the meeting of tui Cleo 
incidental exigence. 5 3 2... Fhadies together, | | 00 
OCCA'SIONALLY, Adv. caſually, or on OCEAN, 8. Fr. oceanus, Lat. witawt to be 
account of ſome preſent or untorcſeen emer- Gr.] the vaſt collection of falt-and navigadl 900 
gency; incidentall yy. water which encompaſſes the whole globe ,; 
OCCA'SONER, S. one that cauſes oF: the earth; its ſurface, according to Dr Keil! 00 
produces by deſign or accident. ſcomputation, is 85,490,506 ſquare miles, an felles 
| OCCECAYTION, S. oecœcatie, Lat.] the ſuppoſing its depth at a medium to be one 00 
act of blinding, cr making blind, fourth of a mile, its whole quantity of watt em; 
_ OCCIDENT,, 8. { occidens, Lat. ] the weſt. muſt be 21,372,626 and a half cubic mile Par 
„His bright-paſſage to the occident. Shak.j Any boundleſs or immenſe expanſe or ide ere; 
Not in uſe. _ 3 | „he boundleſs oceans of eternity. Lace ſp 
OCCIDEN TAL, Adj. {occidenta/ir, Lat.]| OCEAN, Adj belonging to the main ie ee 
FA , 1 85 ä 5 cc „in | * 7 5 0 
weſteru. | | | Swim the ocean ſtream.” Par, Loft, Seld N 
oc DõJ“es, Adj, Ceccidunt, Lat.] uſc dd. e 
r 5 | GC'CHRE, S. [ochre, ocre, Fr. oypa, Cf ha 
OUCUPITAL, Adj, foccipitalir, Lat. earth that has a rough and naturally dul th 
placed in the hinder part of the head. f ſurface, ſlightly cohering, compoſed of fi ag 
Oc, 8. [Lat.] the hinder part of ſoft clayey particles, readily diffuſed in wat | 1 
ie oe dpeng _ and of different colours, 408 
To OCOLUDE, V. A. [occlude, Lat.] to] O'CHREOUS, Adj. ann, * — or 
| . C 5 


00D 


y, Adj. abounding in ochre ; 
* gen? qualities of ochre. 

CTAGON, S. [from ov and you, 
0 in Geometry, 4 figure conſiſting of 
ot fi ngles. | 
Wenden ix, Adj. having eight angles. 

OCTA'NGULAR, Adj. [from ocie, and 
gngulus Lat, ] havin eight angles. 5 
"CTA/NGULA "ae S. the quality 
Caving eight angles. WE. . 
4% 4, or O'CTILE, Adj. Le, 
Lat) in Aſtrology, applied to a planet in ſuch 
; ſition, with reſpect to another, that their 
- are only one eighth of a circle, or 48 
bene diſtant from each other. 
rA VE, S. Lochavus, Lat.] the eighth 
au after ſome particular feſtival: according 
10 Ainſworth, eight days togethet after a fe- 
fival, In Muſic, an eighth, or harmonical 
terra conſiſting of eight tones or degrees 


of ſounds. 


| whoſe leaves are one eighth of a ſheet of paper. 
O TENNIAL, Adj. {from ect, and an- 


ind eight vears. . | | | 
00 T0 BER, S. [Lat.] the tenth month 
in order from January. | 


eonſiſling of eight; belonging to the num- 
Fah. 0 | 
00 ONO cl. AR, Adj. from ca, and 
dall, Lat.] having eight eyes. “Spiders, 
| « for the moſt part, are ↄctonocular. Derh. 
0CTOPE!TALOUS, Adj. [from od, and 
ma, Gr. | having eight flower leaves. 
0CTOSTYLE, S. | from o and gun, 
Gr] the face of a building having eight co- 
lumns. So: . 5 | 
O0CTUPLE, Adj. [ofuplus, Lat.] eight 
fold. e : 
CULAR, Adj. [ocolaire, Fr, from ccu- | 
ju, Lat.] depending on the eye; known or 
dieovered by the eye. Ep 
0CULARLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner as 
tobe viſible to the eye; by means of the ſight, 
0CULATE, Adj. [ocul/atus, Lat.] having 
eyes; knowing or perceiving by the eye. 
WCULIST, S. [oculus, Lat. | one who pro- 
ſells to cure the diſorders of the eyes. 
OCULUS, BeL1, S. [Lat.] among mo- 
dem jewellers, an accidental variety of the 
ige kind, having a grey horny ground, with 
ereular delineations, and in the middle a ſpeck 
dr ſpot, reſembling the fight of the eye, 
meace it derives its name. | 


Rifl, edne, Sclav. udda, Swed.] not even; 
dot o be meaſured by any even number; not 


more; ſomething exceeding a round num- 
ber, or the number mentioned; particular; 
(range ; not minded; whimſical ; fantaſti- 
fl; uncommon. | | 


TVO, S. [Lat.] applied to a book, 
0C „ S. P ders a perſon or thing the object of hatred 3 
the ſtate of being hated. © ds | 


11, Lat.] happening every cighth year; laſt-] ODI UM, S. | Lat.] the qu ality of renders 


0CTONARY, Adj. [o@enarius, Lat.] | 


0DD, Adj. [od, did, Brit. rare; adene, | 


OE l 

unaccountable manner; in ſuch a manner as 
not to be divided into an even number. 
— O'DDNESS, S. [See Oauly} the ſtate of bes 
ing uneven, or not to be divided into even 
parts or numbers ; the quality of being ſin- 
gular, peculiar, ſtrarige, or uncouth. 

ODDS, S. the exceſs of two compared with 
each other; a ſtate wherein there are more 
chances againſt than for a thing; a quarrel, 
debate, diſpute, or difference, 

ODE, S. [n, Gr.] a lyric poem, writ- 
ten to be ſung to muſie; the leſſer kind is 
charaQteriſed by its ſweetneſs and eaſe; and 
the greater by the ſublimity of its ſentiments, 
the elevation of its raptures, and the quick- 
neſs of its tranſitions. . | 

O'DIOUS, Adj. [odieux, Fr. odioſus, Lat.] 


hate. 

O'DIOUSLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner as 
to cauſe hate. 5 | 
O'DIOUSNESS, S. the quality which ren- 


ing a perſon culpable, or expoſing to hate. 


{© She threw the cdium of the fact on me.“ 


Dryd. 


affeQing the organ of ſmelling ; uſually ap- 
plied to things that produce a ſweet ſcent. 


exciting a ſweet ſcent ; fragrants. 
O'DOROUS, Adj. [ odorus, Lat.] affecting 
the ſmell with a ſweet ſcent ; 'fragrant. 
 O'BOLR, S. [odeur, Fr. odor, Lat.] a ſcent 


| or ſmell, whether good or bad ; 'but moſt 


properly applied to a ſweet one. | 
Ok, adiphthong borrowed from theGreeks, 
pronounced like an e, but not properly be- 
longing to our language. pe IN 
_ UECONO'MICS, S. [pronounced econo- 
mics 3 economique, Fr. from eb, Gr.] 
the management of houſhold affairs. 


who conducts his affairs with prudence and 
diſcretion. by | 


mia, Lat.] the act of prudently managing a 
family or houſe; thriftineſs; good huſbandry, 


Gr. | general; reſpecting or including the 


whole habitable world. | 

OEDE MA, S. from o. , Gr.] a ſwel- 
ling, confined by ſurgeons to à white, ſoft, 
inſenſible tumor, proceeding from cold and 
b be dvided into even numbers : ſomething | aqueous humors, ſuch as thoſe that happen to 


perſons in a drop 


Adj. of the nature of an oedema, or white, 
ſoft, in ſenſible feline. oh 


0DDLY, Adv, in a ſtrange, ſingular, or 
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deſerving hatred; expoſe to hate; cauſing 


ODORATE, Adj. [cdorarus, Lat.] ſcents | 
| ed, or affecting the organ of ſmellitig. _ 
ODORVFEROUS, Adj. { odoriferus, Lat,] | 


ODORIT'FEROUSNESS, S. the quality of 


OECONOMIST, S. [æcenomus, Lat. ono 
vote, Gr.] one who manages a family; one 


OECONO'MY, s. Tecancmie, Fr. œcne- 


OECUME'NICAL, Adj. from ozovpeemn, - 


As 
OEDE/MATIC or OFEDE/MATOUS, 


OEVLLAD, S. [oiellade, Fr.] a glance; 
| | 2 wink 


Te K ů ¶R——,— ——— — ———— 
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OFF 
a wink or token given by the eye.“ She 

« gave cillads.“ Shak. | 

O ER, contracted in poetry for over. 

O ESO PHA GUS, S. [pronounced eſepha- 
eus; from «4-6; and g2yw, Gr.] in Anatomy, 
the gullet, or membranous pipe or paſſage, 
whereby our food is conveyed from the mouth 
to the {tomach, 

OF, Prep. [Sax. af, Belg. ab, Lat. awo, 
Gr.] a particle uſed to expreſs the genetive in 
Engliſh, and expreſſes property. From Cor- 
<< cyra, of Corcyra.“ Shak, Relating to; 
concerning. All have this ſenſe of war.“ 


Smaliridge. Among. „ Any clergyman of | OFFE!NDRESs, 8. 


my own acquaintance Swift, According to. 


„They do of right belong to you.” Tillotſ. 


Uſed with the reciprocal pronoun, it implies 
power, ability, choice, or willingneſs. ** Of 
« himſelf is none: but that infinite.“ Dryd. 
Applied to families, being born of; extrac- 
tion. A man ef an ancient family.“ Clarend. 

Sometimes it ſignifies the matter of which any 
thing is made. The chariot was all F ce- 
& dar,” When put before an indefinite ex- 


| preſſion of time, it gives an adverbial ſignifi- 


cation. late.“ i. e. lately. In almoſt 
all theſe ſenſes it feems to have been borrow- 
ed from, or uſed in imitation of, the Latin 
prepolitions, a, ab, abs, ex, and de; | 
OFF, Adv. f af, Belg. ] Johnſon obſerves, 
that the chief uſe of this word is to conjoin it 
with the verbs, come, fly, and rake, and that 
it is generally oppoſed to on, and ſignifies mo- 
tion, or the action of moving a thing from 
its place, When applied to meaſure, it ſig- 
nifies diſtance. “ Scarcely Ma mile.“ Shak. 
In Painting or Statuary, projection or relief. 
After go, it implies vaniſhing, abſcene, or 
departure. Abſolutely, it implies diſappoint- 
ment, defeat, or interruption: as, The 
afſair is f. When oppoſed to on, it implies 


in behalf or favour. When applied to any 


action, it implies change, alteration, or di- 


verſion. Off band, ſignifies without ftudy or 
premeditation. Fͤ˙ nd 
OFF, Inter). an expreſſion of aÞhorrance, 
or command to depart or yo to a diſtance. 
95 OF-7 or 
Smith, 


OFF, Prep. ſupported by or making uſe 


of; oppoſed to on or 
plied to place. | 


OFFAL, S. of, Lat, Skinner derives it 


from F and fall] waſte meat, or that which 
is not eaten at table; carrion, or coarſe fleſh. 


Figuratiwely, refuſe, or that which is of no 


value, and would otherwiſe be thrown away; 
any thing of no value. | 
OFFENCE, S. {ffenſum, Lat.] any thing 


which may cauſe diſguſt on account of being 


contrary to law, or the inclination of another; 
any thing that may injure or diſpleaſe. 
OFERENCEFUL, Adj. cauſing diſpleaſure; 
injurions, or contrary to law. | | 


OFZFENCELESS, Adj. without doing in- 


1 fly for ever from thy ſight.” 


upon, At a diſtance, ap- 


| 


OFF 


jury or doing any thins + 5 
1. & em, thing that may cauſe Qi, 

To OFFEND, v. | 
cauſe diſpleaſure . Ba 4 Bends Lat.] to 5 
to a perſon's inclinations : & Nw, T4 1 
thing that may occaſion anger Fi wa 
PAT, e trary to law, Nene ilpleaſare, off 
on law ; to provoke A * of 

uilty of a tranſ n 
dale 4 tranſgreſſion or violation of any ho 

OFFENDER, S. one who has d 
thing e | as done an 
00108 Contrary to a lau, or has dite ad. NY 

3 0 
2 a woman that doe; = 
thing contrary to law. bar e. ＋ 
or > Div ae Jon wars, Gplexſ bac 

OFFENSIVE, Adi. feu 0 
firs ron. CH Een Ae 5 25 60 

it for affiilin 74 m 
applied to N e acfenſive, and Ay 
 OFFENSIVELY, Adv.in 1 
as to diſpleaſe, cauſe eee age weg 8 

| Arr. f Y 17 | 

20 3 like an ak, oppoſed to defen.. | 7 
OFFE'NSIVENESS. S, the qualit 1 
is e ie 0 
lgulk diſpleaſure, uneaſineſs, injury, or tae 

To O'FFER, V, A, * Pro ; 5 of 
Fr.] to preſent to a erde, to ba 491 — 
perſon may receive. To ſacrifice, whey ap- | oh 
plied to the Deity. To bid, applied to price hr 
or value. To attempt; to propoſe. Neu. a 
terly, to be preſent, or to preſent itſelf ; b uk 
make an attempt. | Y | : 1 — 

g-j| OFFER, S. e fre, Fr.] the act of propo- 1 
ſing an advantage to another; a propoſal 4 — 
made to another for his choice or acceptance; * 
the price bid for any commodity at a ſale = i * 
market; an attempt or endeavour, © | 07 

OFFER ER, S. one who makes a propo- than © 
ſal; one who ſacrifices, applied to the rics! OF 
nie worlip. {ooo 06 

| O'F F ERING, S, any thin ; 4 ſacrificed on 1 nul 
a religions accouſt. . ow, 2 
_ OFFE'RTORY, S. [effertire, Fr.] the "oy 
thing offered; the act of offering; the place] with {i 
where alms are offered in a church, . | notice, 

OFFICE, S. Fr. officium, Lat.] any pub- 001 
tic charge or employment; the peculiar end Mens 2 
for which any thing is made or deſigned ; at OH 
act of benevolence or good- will, proffered by wer 
a perſon of his own accord; an act of worlhip i 071 
a room in a houſe appropriated to a particulat tht, He 
buſineſs; a place where buſineſs is tranſach daun © 
ed.; from officina, Lat. | fon of 

O'FFICER, S. a man employed by orn. 
public; a commander in an army; one ung Wackir 
has the power of apprehending criminals, an OIL. 

arreſting dchtors. „„ Teh 

O'FFICERED, Adj, ſvpplicd with com OIL. 
manders. e : Wd othe 

OFFI'CIAL, Adj. Fr.] conducive ; pl OL 
forming any office ; beionging to any publ 70 0] 
charge. 5 1 OIL) 
| OFFICIAL, S. a.perfon commiſibnd To 0] 
3 | . ; 3 i lter wi 


O0 IN 
. in an eccleſiaſtical court. 
to el r, S. the charge or poſt of 
a ech fcl TE, V. N. to diſcharge any 
Pu generally applied to acts of worſhip; 
form an office for another. 
0 EgICUNAL; Adj. [officina, Lat.] among 
Anothecaries. uſed in the ſhops. 
QFFI'CTOUS, Adj. Hcicuæ, Fr. Hcio- 
ts Lt. f doing good offices, or acts of J ind 
hk in a good ſenſe. Aſſiſting or inter- 
2 1ling with the affairs of another, with. 
5 being invited or weleome; forward, in a 
be CIOUSLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner 
«to be too fond of aſſiſting a perſon, or in- 


come. Kindly, or with unaſked Kind- 

4 5 2 good ſenſe. 15 Let thy goats offi- 
(« d be nurſt.“ Dryd. | | . 

QkFI'CIOUSNESS, S. teo great a readi- 


land. | 

7 S. a ſprout or ſhoot of a 
Por F.SCOURING, S. a part rubbed off 
in cleaning or ſcouring; refaſe. 

OFESPRING, S. the thing propagated or 
xererated ; children; deſcendants; a pro- 
don of any kind. — 

O0FT, Adv. [Sax.] frequently; h 

6s, _ 
0 TEN, Adj. [in the comparative, ten- 
ci in the ſuperlative, tene] many times; 
frequently. | | 1 ö 

OF TENTI MES, Adv. many times; more 
than once or twice; frequently, 

O0FTIMES, Adv. many times; frequently. 


1 moulding, conſiſting of a round and a hol- 
lon, almolt in the form of an S. 

To OGLE, V. A. [oogh, Belg. ] to view 
uh ſide or ftolen glances, in order to eſcape 
notice, | | 
OGLER, S. [oogebler, Belg.] one that 
ens another by ſide or ſtolen glances. | 

08, Interj, an exclamation made uſe of 
expreſs ſorrow, pain, or ſurprize. _ 

OIL, S. [cl, c, Sax. Biule, Fr. oleum, Lat.] 
tht, unuous, thin, and inflammable juice 
dnn from ſeveral bodies, either by expreſ- 
fon or diſtillation, Es | 

OVLINESS, S. greaſineſs; the quality ap- 
Fucking to, or reſembling that of oil. 
OYLMAN, S. one who trades in oils, 
eklez, Sc. „ . 
VIL-SHOP, S. a ſhop where oil, pickles, 
other commodities, are vended. 1 

reaſy; reſembling oil. 
70 0IL, v. A. to ; frat with dil. . 
ALM, S. a tree, 


ar with ſomething greaſy. 


trmeddling in his affairs, without being aſked 


ef to aſſiſt or oblige another, commonly 
ud in a bad ſenſe. Service in a good ſenſe. 
VFFING, S. the act of ſteering to a dif- 


06 EE, or O'GIVE, S. in Architecture, 


TOINT, v. A. (int, Fr.] to anoint to 


O ME. 
OTNTMENT. S. a medicine, made of 
unctuous, oily, or greaſy ſubſtances. | 
D OKER, S. See Ochre, © | 

OLD, Adj. [eald, old, Sax.] advanced in 
years, or beyond the middle age of life. Of 
long continuance, oppoſed to new, Ancient, 
oppoſed to modern. Subſiſting before ſome- 
thing elſe, oppoſed to laſt, Long practiſed, 
habituated to, or inveterate. In familiar or 
burleſque language, morethan enovgh; a fre- 
quent repetition of the ſame thing.“ He 
would have od turning the key. Shak, Of 
old, lignifies long ago, or in times long paſt. 

| OLDFA/SHIONED, Adj. made in a form 
at preſent laid aſide, or not uſed, 

O'LDNESS, S. the quality of having lived 
or continued a great number of years ; the 


of time. | 
3 Adj. F[eleagineux, Fr. 
oily. | | 8 
OLE A GINOUSNESS, S. the quality or 
ſtate of being oily. Thy: | | 
OLEA'NDER, S. the plant roſebay, 
OLEA/STER, S. Lat.] the wild olive. 
OLEO'SE, Adj, [elcoſus, Lat.] oily. 


having the ſenſe of ſmelling. 


| OLIGA'RCHICAL, Adj. [oligarchique,Fr. 


oligarchicus, Lat.] belonging to an oligarchy. 
Gr.] a form of government, which places the 


the nobles ; an ariſtocracy. 

O'LIO, S. [o//a, Span.] a rich diſh made 
of different forts of meat. Bu | 
| O'LITORY, Adj. [o/tor, Lat.] belongi- g 
to a kitchen garden. 185 | 
 OLIVA'STER, Adj. ſollvaſtre, Fr.] darkly ; 
brown; tawny. ** Olivaſter and pale.“ Bac, 
O'LIVE, S. [ Fr. oliv, Lat.] a tree pro- 
ducing an oblong fruit about the ſizeof a dam- 


ſon, which is pickled: it is likewiſe famous 


for its oil, and was formerly uſed as an em- 
blem of peace. 8 


cards played by three perſons. 7805 
OMEGA, S. [Gr. the great or long O] the 
name of the laſt letter in the Greek alphabet, 
and therefore uſed figuratively in Scripture for 
the laſt, and, oppoſed to Alpha, the firſt letter 
of that alphabet, implies neceſſary exiſtence, or 
that which exiſted from all eternity a parte ante, 
and ſhall exiſt in his own nature to all eternity 
to come. I am Alpha and Omega. Rev. i. 8. 

O'MELET, S. [omelette, Sax.] a pancake 
of eggs. | | | 

O'MEN, S. [Lat.] any fgn or token by 
which a future event may be foretold. ; 
 O'MENED, Adj. containing prognoſtics,or 
ſigns by which future events may be foretold. 

88 TUM, S. [Lat.] in Anatomy, the 
cawl. | 
O'MER, S. [Heb.] a Hebrew meaſure con- 
taining about three pints and an half Engliſh. 


quatity of being impaired by age, or length 


OLFA'CTORY, Adj. [ Hacreire, Fr.] 


O'LIGARCHY, S from oMcyos and an, 


ſupreme power in a ſmall number, generally 


_ O'MBRE, S. [homlre, Span.] a game of 
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To O'M 
To O'MNIATE, v. A. [ominatum, Lat.] 


O N E 


is done, * On the recei 


to ſhew ſomething | | \ 
token. nes Recan by ſome ſign or | Dryd. The peri pt of 
OMINA!TION 8 es os is F period at which 1. 1 letter * 05 
. 5 8. | | R 3 I 0 t ; . 
thing future is fore Tg ſign by which ſome- | is put betore the ares day, in hes ap ing! 
O'MINOUS, Adj if | plies it will be in ing threatened, 280 « Ou 
 OMINOUS, Ad: (hom ac] fern; e Har Th I 6 
ſenſe. Containi uſed in a bad of any thing. y life.” Dryd. The fi. 00 
thing ei Nera N 1 or tokens of ſome- A pas wi ; f Ihe heav'ns ey Files ſtat Lit.) 
Moser r. ry in a neutral ſenſe, | *©* eaſy 5 5 bargain or ſale. * Shah, 0! 
ſome future ill, com Ga, with tokens of to imply diſtincti ryd. Sometimes 11 | Jt.) 
| ſenſe. e monly applied in a bad | Rhodians 0 3 or Ar $ - coater 
"O'MINOUSNESS, s. the quality of When uſe the other fide.” Km, " 
tokening ee al * 5 of be · fies of. * 1 9 belore it 5 ah 
OMISSION 1 or good. | * „ ſter has but a 5. Nl- age 
of neglecting or 8 Lat.} the at ON, Frog! | TY 55 
that ang to be dene * +- to do ſomething greſs; without ee 3 In ſucceſſion o gut a 
in writing ; a negle g. can of leaving out | patches e 255 ela upon the body, * 0! 
' To OMIT, V. A. [omitto, La "| to pdyitice; wich eliptically her Nee f wa 
out, or not to mention mitto, Lat.] to leave] ON, Interj. Iptically for go on, 8 25 
ſpeaking. To neglect 3 „ or | couragement No as encitement or en 1 
| k ; e e eeed. or : | 8 45 
be done, applied to action. i eee Cee, Or attack, uſed le "0X 
 OMIVT TANCE, S. forb NE, Adv. Ip 0 
Cc tance 18 no quittance.” NN cc Omit- One time 3 a n once] only 27 
| OMNIFA'RIOUS 1 1 _ _ | ſame time; e 47 Iſed with ; 
of all kinds or an ch [ omnifarius, | Lat.] formerly. * My a rg point of . 2 
OMNYFIC, Adj. [fron owni _ * [© fondneſs ſoul had once ſome fooliſh 
Lat. creating = A rang * and facio, marked "of Aadiſ. It is me, 10 | 
d. word.” Par. Leſß. 8 The omnific | noun than an 8 4 to be rather a 4 
1 OMNYF 8 8 | Ap it, | 1 erb, when it h 
"of 11 "foo Adj. [ omniformis, Lat.] cc 5 agb e with an tne metap 
7 Is _— . ; 2 EE 1 5 15 0 2» 2 | J ie 
| OMNI'GENOUS, Adj. Lenni and; | ONE. Adj. CE Le. 1 
Att IIS r e 
| ANTV/POTENCE Pl r ; any thinge | 
_ CY,S. 5 or OMNIPOTEN: longing gy en nahe, hy 
perfor ming 8 3 wy, power capable of | rent. Oppoſed - Oppoſed to another Uſe | j 17 
contradictton; 285 8 = does not imply a | tain, or rer e other, one of the two cer N 
OMNVPOTENT 14 er. = = | ſenſe ; bo” dota 2 day, in a pa i * 
infnitely powerful. Adj. [ omnipotens, Lat. ] come, when uſed he hg pwn ſome time td 0 
OMNIPRE!SENCE, S. [omni "© one day faint,” Dawi uture tenſe, © Shalf 
ſens, Lat.] a has arg HA ang br ONES Clone 5 1 1 
band excluded 1 is every where, ſing! with Ly one, it im lich { 
me. ed no where. „ſingly, or a ſingle perſon. “ Rai pig aſe, 
 OMNIURE'SENT 1 1 the ſuppliant ü D Railing one by 4 fl e 
where. T, Adj. preſent every|a perſon ; concord ; agre = A ſinglething ted 
OMNI SCIENCE _ * | particul gz agreement 3 a perſon of "i: 
bee and. ſions 1 kwiely. Stel. Thb . n b HY = 
of all things z 3 = 1 the knowledge plural, either wh 3 his word is uſed in ti 0? 
ir ir r AJ owledge. ©] finitely 3 as; “ 7 it ſtands for perſons ind ern, 
Lat.] knowing ever Lier; and ſciens, Or when it relat Le world "5c 
. 8 8 y thing; of infinite | fore, or is e end 1 going b den 
— 5 OMN I'SCIOUS, FF 1 N ; 40 eee e Ot à noun plural; 5 phat 
Lat.] knowing all nos omnis, and ſcio, 0 ſuch gas ace, 1 glorious—t . a be 
85 MOPLATE, S. 5 , 3 . is ld eee . Sometimes 4 dons 
„„ Gr.] any perſon, or man perſonal vark, 5 EY 0c 
on the hind a 2” ges, ituated ex preſſe E as by the ax ax, 
each be: | part of the upper ribs, one on-“ Defend,” Mo en, ” _ brobte tha WK 4 
OMPHALO/PTIC, S. .. Ju diciouſiy obſerve 10. But as Dr. Hef "i 
„ F 2 Le, and er- either ny e our uſe of this word os 
ſides, and called : — 4 convex on bath Fr. Ons 21 1 a 3. * 5 
5 . ens. ; * | _ agine.“ terb, *Y | 
= f ob. Jen, Sax. aen, Belg. an, Teut.] „ Adj. having only a fwd 2 
e eee che © ONEIROCRITIC, 8. = 
e (Ts 1 a 3 dependance or reliance, or ate.” G : RI TIC, S. [from opt qr" (ark 
" Sits deere = : cs Ie « On God's ren r. onjracritique, Fr.] an inte fs 1 0 
8 idence. oma ridge. The moti OP | . by | 
ggcaſion of avy thing; as ſoo tive or ONEIROCRT'TICAL, Adj * fy 
e 1 as ſoon as . n , belonging 
n7.thlng 3 45 ſopg or 497 thing the eee of dreams Ss | 
{ 557. os 


0 A 8 


s. unity; the quality of be-] OPACO US, Adj. ſopacus, Lat. I dark; 
e one, x. ind ville in more. | void of light: not of be — f | 
ing 11 is one, or rather very oneneſs, and OPAL, S. an elegant and ſirgular ſtone, 
0 unity.“ {:ooker. ich, on account ot its opacity and ſoftneſs, 
#FNEROUS, Adj. ſonereux, Fr. oneroſus, is ſcarcely to be reckoned among the pellu- 
0 urthenſome: Figuratively, oppreſitve. | cid germs. It is naturally bright, ſmooth, 
AION, S. {from oignon, Fr. egnone, | and gloſſy, and diſplays all its beauties wich- 
|] an aromat'C, {trong-ſcented, bulbous, | out the art of a lapidary: in colour it re- 
A orbicular root. ſembles the fineſt mother of pearl, conſiſting 
ONLY, Adj. from one, onely, or one- of a bluiſh or greyiſh white; but when 
, whence by contraction onely ; arlic, Sax. ] turned differently to the light, reflects all the 
. without any other of the ſame kind | colours of the rainbow, amongſt which the 
N n this above all other; this with- green, blue, and red are particularly beau- 
4 29 more. 3 | ttiful. The bet? ſtones come from the Eaſt- 
40 Nl, Adv. ſimply; ſiogly; barely; Indies. 1 
thus and no otherwiſe ; tingly, without any OPAQUE, S. [Fr. pronounced pate] 
8 « dark; having no light in itſelf; not to be 
Ov % MAN CV, S. [from o104a, and f- ſeen through, | ET 
ws, Gr.] divination by names. 10 OPE, or OPEN, V. A. {from open, 
ON oMAN TICAL, Adj. belonging to Sax. ꝙ, Ifl.] to unlock; to uncloſe; to lay 
ination by names. open; to cauſe a breach, by which a thing 
ONSET, S. [from en and ſer] the firſt way be ſeen. The cathedral church was 
Ack or aſſault I, Fered by an earthquake.” Addiſ. To ex- 
ONSLAUGHT), S. [from en and flaugh-| plain; to diſcloſe by degrees, In Law, to 
jr] attack; aſſault, ** By liege and onftaugbt | begin. “ The opening of your cauſe.” In 
« fh inveſt.” Hudib. | | Anatomy, to make an inciſion. Neuterly, 
ONTULOGIST, S. [from ontelegy] a to ſeparate or uncloſe ; to ceaſe to be ſhut, 
netaphyſician 3 or one who conſiders the pro- In Hunting, to bark. 
perties of being in the abſtratt, OPE, or OPEN, Adj. [pa is uſed only 
ONTOLOGY, S ſoy, and A , Gr.] by old authors, and by them only in its pri- 
the ſcience of the affections or properties of | mary ſenſe] uncloſed; not locked or ſhut, 
king generally, or in the abſtract ; meta-| Figuratively, plain; apparent; public; with- 
piyhcs, 55 „ | out art, diſguiſe, or reſerve. Applied to the 
ONWARD, Adv. [ondeweard, Sax. ] for- ſeaſon, not cloudy or gloomy. Free, uncon- 
mud; in a forward ſtate 3 ſomewhat far-| fined, or without cover, applied to the air. 
3 . { Expoſed, or without defence, applied to 
ONYCHA, S. in Scripture, uſed both for | danger or injuries. Attentive, applied ei- 
the onyx ſtone, or an odoriferous ſnail or ſhell. | ther to the eyes, or ears, and followed by 
Moſt of the commentators are for the laſt unte or upon. | „ 


ſnſc, he ſhell is like that of the ſhell-} OPENER, S. one that unlocks a door, 
flh called pupura. The animal or ſnail is and puts it in ſuch a ſtate that any perſon or 
flked for in the eaſt in watery places where | thing may find paſſage. Figuratively, one 
tie pikenard grows, which is its food, and j that explains or interprets ; any thing that 
makes its ſhell ſo aromatic, -— leparates or divides neuen, 
ONYX, S. [cvf, Gr.] a ſemi-pellucidj| OPEN-EYED, Adj. watchful. © Open» 
gem, an accidental variety of the agat kind: “ eyed conſpiracy.” Shak. | 55 
tisef a dark horny colour, with a plate of OPEN-HA'NDED, Adj. generous, libe- 
buſh white, and ſometimes of a red: when | ral, or charitable. 5 
aplate of a reddiſh or fleſh colour lies on one} OPEN-HEA RTE D, Adj. generous; can- 
doth ſides the white, it is called a ſar- did; void of baſe reſerve. 3 
(05x, * I OPEN-HEARTEDNESS, S. generoſity 
00 k, S. [either from aux, Fr. or wes, | of ſentiment ; liberality in giving. 
au foft mud; mire at the bottom of wa-| O'PENING, S. a breach or hole. Figura- 
1 or ſime; a ſoft flow, or ſpring. ** From | tively, the fight of à thing at a diſtance; a 
* is firſt fountain and beginning ze.” | faint, imperfect, and confuſed knowledge. 
lr. The liquor of a tanner's vat. 1 OPENLY, Adv. in fight; plainly; with- 
To00ZE, V. A. to flow by ſtealth ; to out ſubterfuge, reſerve, or ar ifce. 
lov gently ; to flip away, I -- -OPEN-MOU'THED, Adj. greedy. Fi- 
00ZY, Adj. miry; muddy; flimy. = | guratively, clamorous ; unable to keep a ſee 
ToOPACATE, V. A. Lopacatus, Lat.] cret. e | 3 
men cloud, ſhade, or obſcure. O PENNFESS. S. freedom from obſcurity 
N ITV, S. [opacite, Fr. opacitus, Lat.] or ambiguity; plainneſs; freedom from dif- 
Goulineſs ; the ſtate of a body which cannot guiſe, ſubterfuge, or artifice. | 
"rg through ; the quality of being void| OPERA, S. [Ital.] a poetical tale or 
gu. | ET fiction, performed with vocal and inſtrumen- 
* fy 8 tal 
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adhe1 ing inflexibly to wed Arp quality of 
O'PERABLE, Adj. [from operor, Lat.] | OPV/NIONIST, S. [opinjonig, . dens. 

capable of being done. ſon fond, or conceited, of his — a per. 
O'PERANT, Adj. Fr.] active; having | © Every conceited oinieniſt. Chimes Nous, 


power to produce an effect. The molt ope- | O'PIUM, S. [Lat.] a juice 
e „Ant poiſons,” Shak. Obſolete. —  |Ifrom inciſions made in the wink dae | 
To O'PERATE, V. A. [ceratus, Lat.] partly of a reſinous gummy kind; 1 POPPY, | 
to act; to produce an effect. is a dark, browniſh yellow: its im 3 
OPERATION, S. [Fr. operati,, Lat.] | faint, unpleaſant; and its taſte = Sod I | 
agency; influence; action; the power of and acrid. A moderate doſe makes th 7 | 
producing an effect. Figuratively, an ef tient cheerful, as if he had drank wi wh. 
tet, In Surgery, that port of medicine, or moves melancholy, and diſſipates all 0 = | 
the art of healing, which depends on the danger; but an immoderate doſe en | . 
uſe of inſtruments. The motions or employ- | kind of drunkenneſs, which occaſio 4 756 
ment of an army. WY {ard often terminates in death. 7 ng 
O'PERATIVE, Adj. having the power | OPO'PONAX, S. a gum reſin, of , . 
of acting; efficacious. _ | llerable firm texture, of a fronp. difip * 1 
OPERATOR, S. (oherateur, Fr.] one able ſmell, and an acrid, and extreme! . ; 
that performs any cure by inſtruments or taſte. "7 ne f 
"manudl operations. lun nh | To OPPTGNORATEFE, v. A. [oppi 1 
| OPERO'SE, Adj. [ eperoſus, Lat.] labori-ratum, Lat. from oppignero, Lat.) Xa k ug 1 4 
ous ; full of trouble and tediouſneſs. ___ ]pawn, or give as a lecurity. | Ji Pente : n 
OPH C TES, S. [from op, Gr.] marble] OPPILA/TION, 8. Fr.] obſtruction; 
of a duſky, greeniſh ground, with oblong, matter heaped together. e t 
| and uſudlly ſquare ſpots of a lighter green. | OPPPLATIVE, Adj. Fr.] obſtructive, 
b | OPHTHAL MIC, Adj. [9phthalmque, Fr.] OPPO'NENT, S. Ibonem, Lat.] _ 
N belonging to the eye. In the plural, medi- that oppoſes or reſiſts another, In the 9 ty 
cines tor diſeaſes of the eyes. | Schools, one who raifes objections to the opis 4 
__ O'PHTHALMY, S. [9pþ:he/nie, Fr. from nions or doctrines of another. 3 in 
Nag, Gr.] a diſeaſe in the eye, coalilt-} OPPORTUNE, Adj. [Fr. opportunut * wi 
ing of an inflarimation in its coats. Lat.] ſeaſonable; fit; at a time proper for 
O'PIATE, S. a medicine that cauſes ſleep. performance, or putting in practice. 4 uk 
OPTFICER, S. f[ofifex, Lat.] one that OPPORTUNELY, Adv. in ſuch a man- th 


WH 


performs any work that requires and ſhews ner as was molt proper for the performing o 
kill. The divine epificer,” Bent, This ſa thing, or rendering it ſucceſsful, I 
word is pot yet generally received. |  OPPOR TUNLTY, S. the proper ſeaſon 

 OPINA'TOR, S. [oinatus, Lat.] one for doing a thing, or rendering it ſucceſsful, M ec 
- who holds an opinion. 6% What kind of opt- - TS OPPOSE, *. A. [ oppoſitum, Lat.) ta. tot 


* Arn. Hale. © e ſact againſt ; to endeavour to hinder or refit ing 
To OPINE, V. N. ſopinor, Lat. opiner, to put in oppoſition; to offer as an antagonill 1 
Fr.] to be of opinion; to gueſs, or form a ſor rival; to place as an obſtacle ; to place ii nat 
judgment on ſlight proofs. _ _ _ |front; to raiſe objections in diſputations. n 
OPUNIATIVE, Adj. obſtinate in a no- g OPPOYSER, S. one who endeavours tal the 
tion or opinion already received; imagined, {fruſtrate the deſigns of another; an antagoul ( 
but not proved, nmnniſt or rival; one that raiſes objections in li 
OPINIATTTOR, S. [-piniatre, Fr.] one diſpute. ; . 74 ( 
fond of his own notions ; one that adheres | O'PPOSITE, Adj. [oppoſtus, Lat.] place 2»: 
inflezibly to his own opinion in front; facing each other; contrary; o en 
OPINIA “TRE, Adj. [Fr.] obſtinate ; different kind; inconſiſtent with, or rep det 
ſtubborn; inflexibly adhering to his own opi- | nant, | V +4 0 
nion. Opiniatre in diſcourſe,” Locke, | OPPOSITE, S. one who endeavours f ” ho 
ObNION, S. { Fr. opinio, Lat.] a perſua- |fruſtrate the views of another; an an tagung len 
fion of the mind, without proof or certain |or enemy, | EEE 27.7 
knowledge; an aſſent of the mind, whereby it | O*PPOSITELY, Adv. in ſuch a poli 0, 
admits or receives an v propoſition as true, upon | as to front or face each other; from conti 7 0 
arguments or proofs chat are found to perſuade parts or directions. EN 4 0 
us to receive it as true, without certain know-| O'PPOSFTENESS, S. thequality.of fac . 
leqdge that it is ſo; a favourable judgment. |or fronting; the quality of being conta en 
- OPINIONATIVE, Adj. fond of notions- OPPOSITION, S. Fr. h, Li J1 nehe 
already eſpouſed or aſſented to; fond of one's | ſituation of facing or fronting another; 10 
own notions; not to be convinced of the ſiſtance, or an endeavour to ien 6 fich; 
fal ſchood of our ſentiments by any reaſons. of another, Cont:aricty, applied to alfecug _ 
OPTNIONATIVELY, Adv. in a ſtub-}iotereſt, meaſure, or meaning. Competuſ 1 


born or conceited manner. or rivalry. 
| ; 


O P U 


| mo, Lat.] to cruſh or overcome by 
or 3 or ſubdue. 
daes 10 N, S. Fr. oppreſſio, Lat. ] the 
1 crulhing, ſubduing, or overcoming by 
” ty, ſeverity, or arbitrary exertion of pow. 
pk P tate of being oppreſſed or overcome 
er; * cruelty or ſeverity of another; hardſhip 
oh calamity 3 dulneſs of ſpirits, or fatigue 
d cr ssIVE, Adj. ſubduing or over- 
coming by acts of cruelty, tyranny, or ſeve- 
ity; heavy, Or Overcoming- | | 
Tu OepR ESSO, S. [opreſſeur, Fr. ] one that 
hutraſſcs or afflicts another by unreaſonable 
burtdens and ſeverity. MARS, 
OPPRO'BRIOUS, Adj. from opprobrium, 
Lat] reproachFul ſcurrilous; cauſing infamy. 
0PPRO'BRIOUSLY, Adv. in a reproach- 
urrilous manner. e 
RD B6RIOUSNESS, S. the quality of 
uſing ſcurrilous or reproachful language; that 
which ceuſes infamy or diſgrace. 


to oppoſe, reſiſt, or attack. 
0PPU'GNANCY, S. eppoſition. 
OPPU'GNER, S. one that oppoſes or at- 

ticks any opinion. ee 
OPTATIVE, Adj. [eptativus, Lat.] wiſh- 


nich expreſſes wiſhing or deſire. 

OpTIC, Adj. [oprigue, tr. See Optical] 
uſed in ſeeing; producing ſight; relating to 
the ſcience of optics. 3 
to the ſcience of opties. 5 

OPTIC, S. any inſtrument of ſight; the 
ere, or organ of ſight, In che plural, applied 
to the ſcience which explains the Jaws accord- 
ug to which viſion or ſceing is performed. 
 OPT'CIAN, S. one that is {killed in the 


inſtruments to aſſiſt the ſight, or to explain 

the doctrine of viſion, As 
0PTIMACY, S. [optimatus, Lat.] nobi- 

ly; the body of nobles. EE, 
OPTIMISM, S. [optimiſme, Fr. from opti- 


uu, Lat.] the doctrine that the preſent fyſ- 
em of things, or created beings, is the beſt 
that God could make. „ 
OPTIMIST, S. [optimifte, Fr.] a perſon 
bo holds the doctrine that the preſent ſyſ- 
tems abſolutely beſt, and that a better could 
lot poſltbly be, | | Ds 
OTUMITY, S. the ſtate of being beſt. 
OPTION, S. [eptio, Lat.] choice. | 
OPULENCE, or O'PULENCY, s. [Fr. 
Quentia, Lat.] a ſtate abounding in all the 
Wvenicacies and ornaments of life; wealth; 
nches — 
OPULENT, Adj. Fr. opulentus, Lat.) 
i; wealthy; abounding in every thing that 
(a . life comfortable and ſplendid. 
ObbLENTLV ichly; plentifully; 
Really, TLY, Adv, richly ; Nene 


To ObU GN, V. A. {oppugne, Lat, ] 


ug. In Grammar, applied to that mood 


nature and laws of viſion, or one that makes 


mY OPPRE!SS, V. A. [oppreſſum, Lat. | 


' OPTICAL, Adj. [wn'cazs, Gr.] relating | 


ORB 


OR, Conj. Coththe, outher, Sax. oder, Tent.) 
a particle uſed to ſignify diſtribution or oppo- 
ſition ; ſometimes it anſwers to either, „ He 
** muſt either fight or die.“ Before elſe, it is 
redundant, or has no meaning. | 

OR, S. [Fr.] in Heraldry, gold, or gold 
colour, | | 

O'RACH, S. a plant. | 

ORACLE, S. [ Fr. oracu/wm, Lat.] an an- 
ſwer ſuppoſed to be given to a votary by the 
ancient deities, when aſked about the ſucceſs 
of a future event; ſomething delivered by ſu- 


{on of whom anydeterminations of heaven were 
given; any perſon or place where certain deci- 
ſions are obtained; one fo famed for wiſdom, 
that his deciſions will not admit of diſpute. 


or deliver oracles. By oracling abuſe the 


|** Gentfles.”* Par. Reg. 0 5 
ORA'CULAR, or ORA'CULOUS, Adj. 


uttering oracles; like an oracle. 
of an oracle. | 


quently, but not ſo properly, written oriſon] 


a prayer. | FE Fe 
O'RAL, Adj. [Fr from os, orjs, Lat.] de- 
| iivered in words, or by the mouth, oppoſed _ 


to written. £7 
and red mixed together. : 


tation of orange-trees. 


| O'RANGE-MUSK, S. a ſpecies of pears. 
ORA'TION, S. Fr, oratio, Lat.] a ſpeech 


made according to the laws of rhetoric. 


to an orator. 

O'RATORY, S. [oratoria, Lat.] the art 
of ſpeaking ſo as to clothe one's ſentiments 
in a figurative diction, to warm the paſſions, 
and to gain the aſſent of the auditors ; the 
exerciſe of eloquence, In the Romiſhchurch, 


a place ſet apart purely for praying. 


ORB, S. [erbe, Fr. orbis, Lat.] any round 
or ſpherical body; a celeſtial body or pla- 


© The or bs of hi-ferce charict,” Par. Leſt. 
A circle; a circular path deſcribed by any 
of the celeſtial bodies ; a period, or rcvolu- 


on account of its form, and its furniſhing 


the body with light, “A drop ſerene 1::th 
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pernatural wiſdom; the place where, or per- 
To ORACLE, V. A. to pronounee, utter, 


OR &'/CULOUSLY, Adv. in the manner 


| ORA/CULOUSNESS, S. the ſlate or qua- 
_ [lity of reſembling an oracle. 5 
O'RAISON, S. [Fr. oratio, Lat. more fre- 


ORALLVY, Adv. by mouth; without 

writing. | „ | 
O'RANGE, s. Cr. awrentia, Lat.] the 

fruit of a tree; a colour made of a yellow 


O RANG ERTL, S. [orangerie, Fr.] a plan- | 


O'RATOR, S. [orateur, Fr, orator, Lat.]a 
public ſpeaker; a perſon who can expreſs his 
ſentiments eloquently. A petitioner, when 
uſed in addreſſes made to the court of Chan- 
cery. | 


ORATORICAL, Adj. made according to 
the rules of rhetoric; becoming or belonging 


net. Figuratively, a wheel, or rolling body. 


tion; a ſphere of action. The eye, ſo called 
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ty of being circular. 


crees, or commiſſions another to aſſume an 
method of proving the innocence of a perſon 
ſuſpected of any crime, uſed in the time of 
the times of king John and Henry III. 
paſs blindfold through a path croſſed by red 


mod, or regular diſpoſition; the eſtabliſhed 
manner of performing a thing; the proper 
ſtate, applied to the mind or body; a com- 
mand; a rule; regular government; a claſs 


gious ſociety; the office of a clergyman. In 
Aſtronomy, direct progreſs, oppoſed to re- 


other. In Architecture, a ſyſtem of the ſe- 


veral members, ornaments, and propertions 


rangement of the projecting parts of a build- 


duct; te manage or procure ; to direct or 


ORD 
«< quenched their orbs. Par. Loft. | 
ORBED, Adj. round; circular; formed 
into a circle; roundcd. 3 2 
ORBI'CULAR, Adj. [orbiculaire, Fr. o. bi- 
eularis, Lat.] ſpherical, or of a round ſhape; 
circular; in the form of a circle. | 
ORBI'CULARLY, Adv. after the form 
of a circle; ſpherically ; circularly. 
ORBI'CULARNESS, S. the ſtate or qua- 


ORBIT, S. [ orbite, Fr. erbeta, Lat.] the 
line or path deſcribed by a planet in its revo- 
Jation. | ; | | 

O'RCHAL, S. a ſtone, of which a blue 
colour is made. = 

O'RCHARD, S. a garden or incloſure of 
fruit trees. | | 

ORCHESTRA, or O'RCHESTRE, S. 
[7 nega, Gr. from opyeorca;, Gr. orcheſire, 

" in the ancient theatre, the lower part 
made in the form of a ſemicircle, and fur- 
rounded with ſeats ; fo called, becauſe in the 


Greciaa theatre, they held their dalls in this | 
place. 


where the muſtoians fit, TH 


To ORDA'IN, V. A. [ordino, Lat. ordi-| 

ner, Fr.] to appoint or decree by public au- 
thority; to eſtabliſh or ſettl2; to ſet in an 
_ office; to commiſſion to act as a clergyman. 


ORDA'INER, S. one that appoints, de- 


office. | 8 
O'RDEAL, S. [orde!, erdale, Sax] a 


Edward the Confeſſor, and ſince as low as 
wherein the perſon accuſed was obliged to 


hot bars of iron, or elſe ſwallow a certain 


quantity of water, in alluſion to the cuſtom 


obſerved by the Jews. _ ee 
ORDER, S. [ordre, Fr. ordo, Lat. ] a me- 


or diviſion of the members of a ſtate; a reli- 


trograde motion. In War, an arrangement of 
the parts of any force, either by ſea or land; 
or the diſtance of one rank or file from an- 


of columns and pilaſters; or a regular ar- 


ing, eſpecially of a column; er a certain rule 
for the proportions of the columns or other 
parts of a building, | RNS 

To ORDER, V. A. to regulate or con- 


leaſt confuſion. 


„ nary of Newgate.” 


ORG 
duces to method, or di 
manner. 
O'RDFRLESS, Adj. wit! f 
confuſed manner. "YR order; in a 
O'RDERLINESS, S. the ſtat 
of being diſpoſed regularly, ＋ 


ſpoſes in 2 regulat 


or quality 
or Without ws 
O'RDERLY, Adj. 
conſiſtent with rule. 
ORDIN ABLE, Adj. ſordi 
as may be appointed, 88 arg fac 
O'% DINAL, Adj. J Fr.] noting ord 
_ O'RDINAL, S. a figur 3 
place; a ritual. e ere 
O'RDINANCE, S. a law, rule. 
cept, according to which anything Too pat 
done; the obſervance of a command: ., 
appointment. | = a 
 O'RDINARILY, Adv. [fro 
according to eſtabliſhed or ſett] 
es > 1 A OR . 
O'RDINARY, Adj. eſtabliſhed; uſual: 
common; mean; of low rank or valye 
Ugly, or not handſome, applied to the fea 
tures. e 8 Mn 
O'RDINARY, S. an eſtabliſhed Judge in 
ecclefiaſtic cauſes ; a ſettled eſtabliſhment - 
an actual and conſtant office; a regular price 
of a meal; 2 place of eating where a perſon 
pays a ſettled price for eating; ene who of- 
ficiates as a chaplain at priſons. © The ord- 


m 42 manner that is 


m ordinary 
ed rules; com- 


Te ORDINATE, v. A. [crdinatus, Lat]! 
to appoint. * „ | 5 
_ O'RDINATE, Adj. regular; methodical, | 


command; to commiſſion; to act as a cler- 
zy wan. | | 


O'RDERER, 8. one that regulates, re- 


f 


Ordinate figures, are ſuch as have all their 8 
{ides and angles equal. — ea 
ORDINA/TION, S. fordinatio, Lat.] an 
eſtabliſhed order or tendency, uſed with o. 10 
« An ordination to happineſs.” Norris. The by 
act of giving a perſon authority to act as 2 I 
clergyman.  —_ Rl I 07 
O'RDNANCE, S. cannon, or great guns. «| 

| O'RDONNANCE, S. Fr.] the diſpoſ- ( 
tion of figures in a picture. 2 ig 
O'RDURE, S. {ordure, Fr.] dung; ex - po 
erements ; filth. 85 „ ( 
ORE, S. [er, ore, ora, Sax.] metals unre: Fr, 
fined. Figuratively, metal. 1 ti 
O'REWEED, or O'REWOOD, S. [or, ore 
Sax. and wveed } a weed growing upon the ay 
rocks at high water mark, or broken from tite 
the bottom of the fea by rough weather, Der 
and caſt upon the next ſhore by the wind ( 
and ſurge. THE Poet mh, 
O'RGAL, S. lees of wine. xi 
O'RGAN, S. [organe, Fr. epyave, 6. 0 
any thing formed and deſigned for ſome cer: bin 
tain uſe, action, or operation. In Muße nh 
an inſtrument conſiſting of ſeveral pP 1 0 
filled with wind by means of à pair © bel e 
lows, having ſtops, and played on by the fin 0 
gers in the ſan e manner as an-harpſichord. 3 9 
ORGANIC, or ORGA NICAL, Ad vi 
longanigue, Fr. organicus, Lat.] confilting c T 


Varo 


£ on the organ. ED 
| 1086 ANIZATION, S. [from organize, 


the feaſt of Bacchus 


Hung by the ſun 3 eaſtern ; bright; ſhining 3 


ORI 


aus parts co-operating and communicat- 
22855 each other; in ſtrumental; made or 


djioned for ſome certain end. 


ORGANICALDT Bac Row G bringing into exiſtence, 
organs or inſtruments; by an organical diſ- 


poſition of parts. 


ORGANISM, S. the ſtructure of the 
ſeveral parts of any animal, fabric, or ma- 


chine, ſo as to operate to a certain end. 
5 


ORT 


| as a cauſe; to bring into exiſlenes, 
ORIGINA'TION, S. E Lat.] 
the act of producing as a firſt cauſe, or ot 


ſtellation, conſiſting of 39 ſtars. 

ORISO NS, S. [not uſed in the ſingular; 
oraiſon, Fr. This word is accented by Milton 
and Craſhaw on the firſt ſyllable ; by Shake- 


ORGANIST, S. [organiſte, Fr.] one who | ſpeare both on the firſt and ſecond, and by 


others on the ſecond] prayers, 


Fr conſtruction in which the parts are ſo|deck of a ſhip. 


diſpoſed as mutually to afliſt, to co-operate | 


vith, and be ſubſervient to, each other. 

To ORGANIZE, V. A. ſorganiſer, Fr.] 
to conſtruct the parts of an animal, fabric, or 
machine, ſo that they ſhall be mutually ſub- 
{rent to, and co-operate with, each other. 

ORGAN-LOFT, S. the loft where an 
organ ſtands and is played upon. 

ORGA'SM, S. (orgaſme, Fr. opyarueg, 
C.] a ſudden violence, impulſe, or appetite. 

ORGIES, S. [it has no ſingular; orgies, 
Fr, ogia, Lat.] the mad rites performed at 
r Figuratively, any 
frantic revels. 5 3 
ORIENT, Adj. [oriens, Lat. orient, Fr.] 


glittering. -** Morning light - more orient 
« in yon weſtern cloud.” Par. Loft, 
ORIENT, S. [Fr.] the eaſt, or part 
where the ſun firſt appears. 5 
ORIENTAL, Adj. [Fr.] eaſtern; placed 
in the eat; proceeding from the eaſt. i 
ORIENTAL, S. an inhabitant of the 
eaſtern parts of the worle. 
ORIE/NTALISM, S. an expreſſion or 
manner of ſpeaking peculiar to thoſe who 
ZZ 
ORIENT LIT V, S. the ſtate of riſing 
or being in the eaſt. No power peculiar 
& to his ortentality,”” Brown. 
ORIFICE, S. [orificium, Lat.] any open- 
ug or hole made by an inſtrument with a 
ink, ' ED, | 
ORIGIN, or ORVGINAL, S. [origine, 
Fr. the beginning or firſt exiſtence ; a foun- 
tan, ſource, or that which gives beginning 
oexiſtence; a firſt copy, or that from which 
ay thing is tranſeribed, tranſlated, or imi- 
ted: in this ſenſe original only is uſed. 
Derivation or deſcent, © 
ORVGINAL, Adj. [originel, Fr. origi- 
wis, Lat.] primitive or primary; firſt ; 
ine. V 
ORIGINALLY, Adv. in its firſt ſtate; 
pimzrily, or with regard to the firſt cauſe or 
gut; at firſt, Os „ 
OVGINALNESS, S. the quality or ſtate 
being the firſt or original. 85 
. RIGINARY, Adj. productive, or cauſ. 


ö 


{ 


| 


Lldom uſed, | 


{ | matters of religion, 
9 txiſtence ; that which has the firſt ſtate, | 


nement, Fr.] an embelliſhment, or any thing 
uſed purely for ſhow, or to ſet off a thing. 


a thing, T 
| ORNAMF/NTALLY, Adv. in ſuch a 
| manner as to embelliſh or ſet offl. 
| ORNAMENTED, Adj. embelliſhed, a- 
| dorned, or ſet off. | 5 


adorned. So bedeck'd ornate, and gay.“ 

„„ l | 

| ORNA'TENESS, S. finery, 

i O'RNATURE, S. decoration, A-nſevorth, 
 ORNISCOPIST, S. from oprig and cue: 


birds, in order to foretel ſome future event. 


| ORNITHO'LOGY, S. [from og and 


Ney eg, Gr.] a diſcourſe on birds. 
 O'RPHAN, S. Lege, Gr.] a child who 
has loſt either one or both of its parents. | 


or both parents by death. 
O'RPHANAGE, or O'RPHANISM, S. 


has loſt either one or both its parents. | 
 O'RPIMENT, S. [orpimen:t, Fr. auripig- 
mentum, Lat.] a foliaceous foſſil, of a fine 
ard pure texture, remarkably heavy, and of 


tough, bending eaſily without breaking, melt- 
ing readily, and ſoon burning away: it is 


| uſed by painters for a gold colour, 
_ O'RRERY, S. an inſtrument which re- 


preſents the revolutions of the heavenly bo- 
dies : firſt invented by Mr. Rowley, of 
Litchfield, and named from the earl of Or» 
rery, that gentleman's patron _ „ 
O'RRIS, S. [oris, Lat.] a plant or flower; 


a kind of gold or ſilver lace : from orris, 


old Fr, _ „ | | 
ORTHODOR, Adj. Fr. from ep, and 
d:xew, Gr.] ſound in opinion or doctrine, 
applied to religious principles. 
O'R THODOXLY)\, Adv. with a ſound- 
neſs of opinion or doctrine. | 15 
ORT HODO RL, S. | from obs, and ve, 
Gr.] ſonndneſs of doctrine or opinion in 


Jose, Gr.] right ſailing, or the art of ſail- 


Iv ORIGINATE, v. A, to produce | 


i. 


ORION, S. [N, Gr.] a ſouthern con- 


ORT. OP, S. [overlcop, Belg.] the main 
OIR NAMEN T, S. ſorramentum, Lat. . 


ORNAME'N TAL, Adj. ſerving to ſet off | 


| ORNATE, Adj. ſorneatus, Lat.] fine, 


rw, Gr.] one who examines the flight of 


O'RPHAN, Adj. deprived either of ont 5 


[ orphelinage, Fr.] the ſtate of a child who 


a bright and beautiful yellow, like gold, very 


ORTHODROMICS, S. [from opfo; and | 


ing in the arch of ſome great cirele, which 
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on the ſurface of the globe. 


grammar which teaches how words ſhould be 
pelt; the art or practice of ſpelling. In Ar- 
chitecture, the elevation of 2 building. In 
SGcometiy, the art of expreſſing or drawing 


counted very delicious food. 


Fuſe; ſcraps of meat left on a plate; things 
left or thrown away, r: | 


An, Gr.] a kind of hernia or rupture, 


dulum. 


4uätt of yawning; unuſual ſleepineſs; careleſs- 


leſs. © 


O SP 
is the ſhorteſt diſtance between any two points | 


OR THO*GONAL, Adj, [of ogbog, and 
7, Gr.] right-angled. 

DR THO'GRAPHER, S. ſog9%0;, and ype- 
d, Gr.] one who ſpells according to the 
rules of grammar, or the general piaQtice of 
the beſt authors. | | 

ORTHOGRA/PHIC, or OR THOGRA'- 

PHICAL, Adj. rightly ſpelied ; relating to 
the ſpelling; delineated accordiifg te the ele- 
vation, not” the ground plots. In Geogra- 
phy, the orthographic projection of the ſphere, 
is a repreſentation of the ſeveral points of 
its ſurface on a plane, which cuts it in the 
middle, the eye being ſuppoſed to be placed 
at an infinite diſtance, vertical to one of its | 
hemiſpheres, | | N 
_. OTRHO'GRAPHY, S. that part of 


the fore-ſight plan, or fide of any object In 
Fortification, the profile or plan of any 
work. Kg, | 5 

ORTHOPHNOEA, S. [orthopnee, Fr. os 


Bos, and mia, Gr.] in Medicine, a diſorder | 


in which a perſon cannot breathe, unleſs he 

continues in an upright or erect poſture, 
O'R TIVE, Adj. [orrive, Fr.] relating to 

the railing of any planet or ſtar. fe ad 
O'R TOLAN, S. [Fr.] a ſmall bird, ac 


ORTS, S. {from orda, Ir. a fragment] re. 


ORVILE TAN, S. [orvietans, Ital. ſo call- 


ed from a mountebank of Orvieto in Italy] 


an antidote or medicine uſed to prevent the 
effefts of poiſon. . | 
OSCHEO'CELE, S. ſ from ogyeov, and 


wherein the inteſtines break into the ſcro- 
OSCILLA/TION, s. [oſcillum, Lat.] the 
act of moving backwards and forwards, 
OSCVLEATORY, Adj. fofrillwm, Lat.] 
moving backwards and forwards like a pen< 


 O'SCITANCY, 8. ſoſcitantia, Lat.] the 
nels. 


_ O'SCITANT, Adj. [eſcitans, Lat.) 
yawning ;z unuſually ſleepy ; ſluggiſh ; care- 


OST 


prey] the ſea eagle, of which it f 
that when he hovers in the 
in the water turn up their bellies - 

ſtill for him to chooſ ich 4, 20d he 
Hanmey, ; e = pleaſes 
O'SSELET, S. [a diminut; 
bone } a little hard fubſtan 2 
inhde of an horſe's knee 


reported 
alr, all * 5 


, of ot, + 
cc ariſing on the 


e wh ow. e 


dones. e among the ſmall 
O'SSICLE, 8. | | 
bone. Cs (efficulum, Lat.] a ſmall 


| OSSVFIC, Adj [from os, and 5,1 
having the power A nat ow — Lat,] 
OSSIFICA'TION, S. the act of changin 
the fleſby parts into bones; the ſtate - 
membranous part hanged in en 

ö E. 8. Mage, Fr. 7 
er. a re. of N n 1 

reaks the bones of animals i ken 
at the marrow, _ oa OW 

To. O'SSIFY,.V.. A. {from | 
Lat.] to change into a © vgs 6s, and þ 15 
OSSI'VORANT, Adj. [from et., and - 
Lat.] devoming bones. He 5 rp dns 
OSSUARY, S. [offzarium, Lat.] a char- 
ne] houſe ; a place where the bones of the 
dead are kept. 5 
OST, or 008 T, S. a veſſel upon which 

hops or malt is dried. 75 
Os rTE'NSIVE, Adj. [oftentif, Fr. often 
Lat.] ſhewing. : | 5 [of kr Rege, 
O'STENT, S. [eftentum, Lat.] an appear- 
ance, air, or mien. * In a ſad oftent.”” Shak. 
Show, or token. Such fair cents of love.“ 
Shak, A portent or prodigy, accented on 
the laſt ſyliable. © Frighted with this dire 
© oftent.”” Dryd. The two firſt ſenſes are pe- 
culiar to Shakeſpear. | | 
OSTENTA'TION, 8. [Fr. ofentatin, 
Lat.] mere outward ſhew or appearance; a 
diſplay of any thing, including vanity, or 
ambition. e . 
OSTENTA'TIOUS, Adj. fond of ſhew- 
ing any thing which may give the public an 
advantageous opinion of one's wealth or abi- 
lities. „ 85 
OSTEN TA“TIOUSLV, Adj. ſhewing or 
diſplaying in ſuch a manner as declares amb WM 
tion or vanity. | be _ 
OSTENTA'TIOUSNESS, S. the act of 
| diſplaying with vanity or ambition. = 
OSTENTA'/TOR, S. [oftentateur, Fr.]! 
one that diſplays any advantage through am- 
bition or vanity. | 7.5 1 
OSTEO'CULLA, s. [oftecolle, Fr.] 2 
ſpar generally coarſe, concreted with earthy WY 
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 OSCITA'*TION, S. [from oſcito, Lat. to and ſtony matter, precipitated by water, and U 
yawn] the act of yawning. Figuratively, | incruſted upon ſticks, ſtones, Sc. famous for A 


careleſſneſs. | | 
OSCULA'TION, S. kiſſing, 


_ O'SIER, S. [Fr.] a tree of the willow | 


bringing on callus in bones, but ſeldom uſed 
in modern practice. 55 Y 
OST FO"LOGY, 8. oc ton, and 0%. 1 


kind, growing by the water, the twigs of Gr.] a diſcourfe or deſcription of bones. 


which are uſed in making baſkets. 
O'SMUND, F. a plant. 


* O'STIARY, S. [oftium,. Lat.] the mouth Wl 


gor opening at which a river diſcharges tfelf 


_ O'SPREY,'S, {from , Lat. a bone, and m_ the tea, 
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Teut. firuthio, Lat.] a very large bird. Its 


. ———— —— — 


OT W 


O'STLER, of See Hoſtler. | 


ISM, S. [oftraciſme, Fr. ga- and was born at. Trottin in th 
0'STRAC from e5p2x0y, Gr. a ſhell, on] March 3, 1651. 
n 2 perſon's name was written who was 
is hanithed a method taken by the Athe- 
to be ſuch perſons in their ſtate 

eat power, abilities, or merit, ren- 
Maar 90 Cockle of attempting any thing 


nians to ban! 


ome > 000 —ü—ũ pn — —ũ—ʒ4᷑4— wats — 3 


OT W 
k phry Otway, rector of Wolbeding. in Suſſex, 


He received his firſt educa- 
tion at Wickham ſchool near Wincheſter, 
and became a commoner of Chriſt-church in 
Oxford in 1669, but quitted it without a de- 
gree. Upon his arrival in London, he com- 
meneed actor, but without ſucceſs. The ſpi- 


ich might endanger the conſtitution, Fi- ritedneſs of his wit and converſation, how- 
whic | 


uratively, baniſhment or public cenſure. 
4 v 


in its foſſile ſtate; 2 petrified oyſter. 


OSTRICH, S. [auftruche, eftruce, Fr, abe-| new-raifed forces deſigned for Flanders; but 


trix, alu, Span. Hruxæuo, Ital, ffrauſe, 
15 


wings are ſhort, and its neck about four or 
five ſpans 3 the feathers of its wings are in 
"eat eſteem as ornaments. They arc hunted 
by way of eourſe, for they never fly, but uſe 
1 wings to aſſiſt them in running. They 
fyallow bits of iron in the ſame manner as 
aher birds do gravel or {tones, ⁰ aſſiſt in 
ocſting their food. They lay their eggs on 
the oround, hide them under the ſand, and 
Rue them to be hatched by the ſun. The 
ſupility of this birdis remarkable on two ac- 
gunts: firſt, in covering its head with reeds, 
nd thinking, that notwithſtanding its body 
x all that time expoſed, it cannot be ſeen. 
Gcondly, tae manner in which they are 
eucht: they that go in purſuit of them draw 
the (kin of an oſtrich's neck on one hand, 
which proves a ſufficient lure to catch them 
with the other. It is obſervable that they 
have ſo little brain, that the emperor Helio- 
halus had the brains of bo heads one night 
tor his ſupper. ps | 
QTACOU'STIC, S. [from r, and axcww, 
Cr. ] amedicine to cure deafneſs; an inſtru- 
nent uſed by the deaf to make them hear 
A 1 „ 
OTHER, Pron. [other, auther, authre, 
Six, autre, Fr. altro, Ital. alter, Lat.] applied 
tothings, different, oppoſed to this. Applied 
bperſons, not one's ſelf, but ſomebody elſe. 
Vid with fide, the contrary. Uſed with each, 
it mplies reciprocation, ſomething beſides, or 
more; the next. After next, it implies the 
third, joined with day. Sometimes it is uſed 
tlptically for an cher thing, or ſomething 
Uferent, 3 15 
OTHER WISE, Adv. in a different man- 
aer; by other means or cauſes; in other 
rehheſts, „ . 
OTTER, S. [orer, otyr, Sax. ofer, Belg. 
ad Teut.] an amphibious animal that preys 
ton fiſh: the toes of its hinder feet are 
ved by a membiane like thoſe of a gooſe 
era duck, but the fore feet have none ; its 
uin reſemble thoſe of a dog; and its tail, 
Mich is long and taper, that of a cat, It 
Abours in burrows, which it makes near 
enter fide, and is ſometimes tamed, and 
to drive fiſh into a net. Se, 


nature perhaps denying him that courage and 


ſoon returned to England in very mean cir- 
cumſtances, and exchanged the chance oF 
reaping laurels in the field for the equally un- 
certain and barren laurels of the muſes. His 


ſerved the decorum of the ſtage, and has cloſe- 
ly followed nature in his language, and there- 
tore ſhines in the paſſiovate parts more than 
any of our Engliſh poets- Mr. Charles Bil- 


poet of the firſt rank; and tells us, with 
great juſtice, that he was perfect maſter of 
the tragic paſſions, and draws them ever: 
where with ſuch delicate and natural ſimpli- 


in the ſoul. His Orphan is a ſtriking inſtance 
of this force ; for though the tragedy is not 
heightened by the importance of the charac- 
ters, his inimitable {kill in repreſenting the 
workings of the heart, and its affections, is 


the art of the poet, rather than from the dig- 
nity of the perſons repreſented, Venice Pre- 
ſerved is ſtill a greater proof of his influence 


ling good and bad characters, and involving 


excellence of this writer. Mr. Addiſon juſtly 
obſerves, that ©'v.2y has founded this tra- 
gedy on ſo wrong alot, that the greateſt cha- 
racters in it are thoſe of rebels and traitors. 
Had the hero of this piece diſcovered the ſame 
good qualities in the defence of his country, 
that he ſhewed for its ruin and ſubverſion, the 


only ſay of him what the Roman hiſtorian 
 fays of Caraline, that his fall had been glori- 
ous, % pre patria fic concideſſet, had he fo fal- 
len in the ſervice of his country Great as 
our author's parts were, he had many ene- 


Dryden was not the leaſt; who, tho' he was 
often heard to call Otway a barren illiterate 
man, yet was forced to confeſs, that he poſ- 
ſeſſed a power which he wanted, viz. moving 
the paſſions. After ſuffering many eclipſes of 
fortune (chiefly owing to his own bad con- 


VIWAY, (Tnouas) fon of Mr. Hum- 


duct) this excellent poct died of want at a 
e Et ori public. 


at county, 


ever, ſoon made him admired, and gained him 
OSTRACT'TES, S. the common oyſter the favour of Charles earl of Plymouth, who 


procured him a coronet's commiſſion in the 


reſolution ſo requiſite to form the ſoldier, he 


comedy has been cenſured for too much ber- 
tiniſm; but in tragedy he has generally ob- 


don, in his laws of poetry, (tiles Otway a 


city, as never fails to raife ſtrong emotions 


ſuch, that the circumftances are great from 


over our paſſions, and the faculty of ming- 


their fortunes, ſcems to be the diſtinguiſhes | 


audience could not enough pity and admire 
him: but as he is now repreſented, we can 


mies among his cotemperary poe's, of whom 
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VARIOUS, Adj. [from ovum, Lat.] 
conſiſting of eggs. . 


OVE 


1 


rublie-houſe on Tower-hill in 168 5, and 33d petition ; to exceſs, Over and ab 


ear of his age. He was doubtleſs driven to 
this obſcure retreat to avoid the perſecution 
of his creditors; and as he durſt not appear 


| often abroad to ſollicit aſſiſtance, and had no 


means of getting money, he was in the great- 
elt diſtreſs. Compelled by his preſſing ne: 


ceſſity, Mr. Otway, whoſe delicacy would not 


permit him to run in debt to people nearly 


In the ſame circumſtances with himſelf, at 


laſt ventured out of his lurking- place, almoſt 
naked, and ſhivering with cold, and went in- 


to a coffee-houſe on Tower- hill, where he ſaw 


a gentleman, of whom he had ſome know- 
ledge, and of whom he ſolicited the loan of 


2 ſhilling. The gentleman recollecting Mr. 


Otway, though in this extreme mean ap- 


pearance, and ſhocked to fee the author of 


Penice Preſerved begging, compaſſionately put 


Into his hand a guinea. Mr. Otway, having 
thanked his benefactor in the moſt ſubmiſſive | 


terms, retired, and changed the guinea to 
purchaſe a roll; but. as his ſtomach was full 
of wind by long faſting, the firſt mouthful 
choaked him, and inſtantaneouſly put a pe- 


riod to his days. I hus, it is reported, Mr. 
Ot way died. 323 ͤè 7] ð 

OVAL, Adj. [ovale, Fr. c, Lat.] ob- 
long; reſembling an egg when cut into two 
te long | ? 


Ways. | 5 | : ; 
O'VAL, S. a roundiſh figure, whoſe length 
is greater than its breadth, and reſembles an 


OvARV, S. ſovaire, Fr. 


the eggs are lodged, and impregnation is per- 


formed. | 83 
OVATION, S. [Fr. ovatio, Lat.] a leſſer | 
triumph among the Romans, allowed to thoſe clouds. 
that defeated an enemy without much blood- 
ſhed, or conquered one leſs formidable. 
OU BAT, or OU BUS T, S. a hairy cater- 
pillar. | | | 


OUCH, S. a ſpang'e, or glittering orna- 


ment made of ſmall plates of gold and ſilver, 


or of jewels. Obſolete. The ouch of a boar, 


is the blow given by the tuſk of a boar; from 
cher, Fr. to cut. 35 
O'VEN, S. [en, ofi.e, Sax. oven, Belg. 


of in, Teut.] an arched cavity heated with 
1a2gots, and uſed in baking. 
OVER, Prep. [far, Goth oler, ofer, ofre, 
oer, Sax. offoer, Dan.] ſuperior to, or above, 
applied to excellence, dignity, authority, or 
place. Acxoſs, or from one ſide to the other. 
« He leaped over the brook.” Thorough, 
« All the world over.”” Hanmer. Some period 
before, joined with night. __ „„ 
O'VER, Adv. above the top; more than 
a quantity aſſigned ; from fide to fide ; from 
one to another; from a country beyond the 
fea; on the furface; paſt. To read over, is 


10 36a throughout, O's and cer, denotes re- 


evarium, Lat.] 


o uE 


beſides, or more than what was ar 2 plc 
poſed, or immediately intended. O ſup. 


oppolite, or facing in front, In Cane, 
tion its ſignifications are various, but it poſi. 
rally implies exceſs, ? gene- 


more than er oF 
much. an enough, or too 


To O'VERABOUND. v. | 
more than enough. + 7: 4. 16 abound 
To O'VERACGT, V. A. to e 
R too far; to act more than __ b. | 
x by VERARCH, v. A. to cover with 
To O'VERAWE, v. A. to keep in 
To O'VERBALANCE, V. At, an 
* preponderate. 3 
O VERBALAN CE, 8. ſomething morethan 
an equivalent. ; . 
To O'VERBEAR, V. A, to bear don. 
to repreſs or whelm. TOO 
To O'VERBID, V. A. to offer more for 
a thing than it is worth, EY ee 
To OVERBLO W, V. A. te drive away 
the elouds before the wind. Neuterly, to be 
pal its violen e. 3 
3 Adv. off, or out of a 
Ip. qd im | | 
To O'VERBULK, v. A. to oppreſs b 
bulk. To everbulk us * Shak? MY 
| To O' VERBURDEN, V. A. to load with 
too great weight. 
N 


darken; to cover, uſed by fempſtreſſes for 


button holes; to rate too high. 


flow. 
enemy, or any diffieulty. 
exceſs. | 


much, 3 | ens ig 
To O'VERFLOW, v. N. to be too full f 


{ ouratively, to overpower. | A 
; O ERFLO W, S. the ſtate of a veſſel 
ſufficient to fill it; 
over; too great an abundance. | 6 
'  O'VERFLOWING, S. the act of excer 


dlenty or abundance, 


that kind of work with which they cover | 


To O'VERCHARGE, V. A. to oppreſs, 
the part of the body of an animal, wherein |cloy, or ſurcharge with too much food; to 

load or croud to exceſs; to rate too high; to 
fill too full; to load with too great a charge, 
To O'VERCLOUD, V. A. to cover wid 


To O'VERCOME, v. A. [preter, Ive. 
_ came, part. paſſ. overcome 3 from overcomen, Y 
Belg. ofercumen, Sax. ] to fubdue, conquer, or WM 
| vanquiſh in battle or by calamity 3 to over- W 
O'VERCOMER, s. one that conquers an f 
To O'VERDO, V. A. to do any thing to 
To O'VERDRESS, V. A. to adorn too 
to be contained within the brim; to abound WM 


to exceſs. Actively, to fill beyond the brim; 
to deluge, drown, or cover with water. Fi- 1 


which has more liquor poured in it than 5 
ſuch a quantity 2s flows £Y 


mg limits, applied to water. Too great "2 


| OVERFLOWINGLY, A in ſuch OY 


Eb 
9 
' 


© 48 
* 
N bo 


to examine a ſecond time. _ 


A. to jut or hang 


1 OVERHARDEN, v. A. to make 


\ ofet with too much jop. 
much weight or power; to ſmother with too 


- dracroſs. 3 | | 
OVERLEATH ER, S. the upper leather, | 


o VE 


to 


as | 
RFORWARDNESS, S. too great 
on or forwardneſs. | 


auickne 
10 OV 


0 ERCO, V. A. to ſurpaſs, exceed, 


or excel. 


ſwallow too much. 
T 


„ OVERGROW, V. A. [preter over- 
art, paſſ. overgrown to cover by 
8h: to rife tigher above. Neuterly, to 
de ond the uſual ſtandard, or natural 


rw, P 


grow beyond 


ki 
To OVERHALE, V. A. to ſpread over; 


over. 


too hard. 8 . 
OVERHEAD, Adv. aloft; above; in 


cieling 3 over a perſon's head, 


the 


To O/VERHEAR, V. A. to hear thoſe 


who do not intend to be heard, _ 
To O'VERHEAT), V. A. to heat to exceſs, 
To OVER JOY, V. A. to tranſport 7 to 


"To OVERLADE, v. A. to o 
too heavy a burtben. 
To OVERLAY, V. A. to oppreſs by too 


OVERTOY, S. exceſs of joy. 
preſs with 


muck or too eloſe covering; to cover the fur- 
ef a thing; to. join by ſomething laid 


over. | | 
To OVERLEAP, V. A. 


or that part of a ſhoe which covers the foot. 
My toes look through the 2wer/eather.”? Shak, 
To OVERLIVE, V. A. to live too long. 
To OVERLOAD, V. A. to burthen v ith 
wo great a dt. 
To OVERLOOK, V. A. to view from a 
higher place; to peruſe; to ſuperintend; to 
teview; to neglect; to ſlight, as if it had 
never affected the fight or mind. 
OVERLOOKER, S. one that ſees over 
my wing below; one that paſſes by a thing 
without obſerving it. 5 | 


OVERMASTED, Adj. having too much 


__ = 

To OVERMATCH, v. A. to be too 
puerful ; to conquer. | 
UVERMATCH, s. one of fuperior 
oner, | e | 
0VERMEASURE 
than meaſure, TT | 
OVERMOST, Agi. higheſt, or ſuperior 


th hers in authorit 
0V"RMUCH, Adj. too much; more than 


Hough. | 


exceed any limits. 


ERFREIGHT, V. A. [preter 
uerfreighted, part. overfraugbt] to load too 


1% OVERGORGE, V. A. to eat or 


VERGROWTH, S. exceſſive growth. 


to leap over, | 


Wh x ſomething more 


| ibadow over any thing; to ſhelter or protect. 


OVE 
O'VERNIGHT, S. [this word is uſed 
only as a compound noun by Shakeſpeare z 
but by Addifon as a noun and a prepoſition } 
the night before. 

To O'VERNAME, v. A. to read the 
names in a liſt. 5 
OVER. OFF TCIOUs, Adv. too buſy; too 
fond of affiſting ; too importunate. 

To O'VERPASS, V. A. to paſs over or 
croſs ; to overlook or ſlight; to omit in a 
reckoning ; to omit without receiving. 

O'VERPAST, Part. and Adj. gone; paſt. 
To O'VERPAY, V. A. to pay too muck; 
OVERPLUS, S. that which remains a- 
bove what is ſufficient. 
To O'VERPOISE, V. A. to outweigh, | 

O'VERPOISE, S. any weight which is 
heavier than, or out-hallances, another. 

To O'VERPOWER, V. A. to conquer, 
or oppreſs by greater power. 95 
IO O“ ERPRESS, V. A. to cruſh, or 
bear upon with irreſiſtible force. 1 5 

To O'VERPRIZE, V. A. to value at too 
high a rate. . 1 75 
_ O'VER-RANK, Adj. too high a rank. 

To O'VER-RATE, V. A. to rate or value 
too high. Rs 55 | 
To O'VER-REACH, V. A. to riſe above; 
to ſtretch one's ſelf too much in reaching; 
to deceive or impofe upon by ſuperior cun- 
ning. Neuterly, to bring the hinder feet 
too far forwards, and ſtrike the toes againſt | 
the fore ſhoes, applied to a horſe, _ | 

TO O'VER-RULE, V. A. to influence, 
or force to a compliance by ſuperior autho- 
rity ; to govern with exceſs of authority. In 
Law, to ſuperſede, or reject as incompetent. 
© To over-rule a plea.” | 


To Of'VER-RUN, V. A. to wander through 
a country by force of arms; to exceed in 
running; to overſpread, or cover all over; 
to pelter or harraſs by numbers. In 
Printing, to be obliged to change the diſpo- 
ſition of the lines in corrections, becauſe the 
inſerti ns cannot be contained within the for- 
mer compaſs. Neuterly, to flow over; to be 
JVVV＋＋ꝓSWV roo 
To O'VERSEE, V. A. to ſuperintend; 
to paſs by without taking notice; to omit. 
O'VERSEEN, Part. miſtaken or deceived. 
_ OVERSE'ER, S. one who is employed to 
ſee that others perform their duty; art officer 
employed to collect and take care of the 
money collected for the poor of a pariſh. | 
To O'VERSET, V. A. to turn the bot- 
tom of a veſſel upwards. Figuratively, to 
be hurried away by any impetuous paſlion, 
Nevterly, to fall off its baſis. | 
To O'VERSHADE, V. A. to make dark. 
_ To O'VERSHADOW, V. A. to caſt a 


To O VERSHOOT  V. N. to fly be- 
yond the mark. Actively, to ſhoot beyond 
the mark; to venture too far; to go beyond 


WERMUCH, Adv. in too g 


reat a degree. 
1 | 
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OVE 


| O'VERSIGHT, 8. the office of a perſon 


employed to ſce that others perform their du- 
ty; a miſtake or error owing to inadvertence. 
To O'VERSKIP; V. A. to paſs by leap- 
ing; to paſs over. 
"oO'VERSLEE?, V A. preter and part. 
pal, et] to ſleep too long. | 
To O'VERSLIP, V. A. to paſs without 
doing Or taking notice of. | | 
O'VERSPENT, Adj. wearied or fatigued 
be 100 much labour. 


To O'VERSPREAD, V. A. to cover, 


{proad, or ſcatter over. 


Figuritively, to eſcape. * 


To 'VERSTAND, V. A. to ſtand too 


obſtinately upon conditions. | 
IO O'VERSTOCE, V. A. to croud, or 
fill too full. | | Educ» 
To O'VERSTORE, V. A. to ſtare with 
too much. 1 | 
To O'VERSTRATN, V. N. to ſtrain any 
part by raking too violent efforts, Actively, 
to ſtretch too far. | | 


To O'VERSWAY, v. A. to force to | 


compliance by ſaperiog authority. 


A 


% OVERSWELL, V. A. to ſwell over, 


or riſe above. | 


O'VERT, Adj. Convert, Fr.] open; pub-| | 
| 155 | _ OUGHT, S, [owibr, ot, Sax. ] any | 


lic ; apparent. | | 
O'VERTLY, Adv. openly. 


To O'VER TAKE, v. A. to catch in pur- | 


ſuit 3 to come up to ſomcthing going before. 
To ſurprize, followed by in. 


TO O'VERTASK, V. A. to exact too 


great labour or duties. 


To O VERTHRO W, V. A. [ preter ver- 
tbrexo, part. overthrown] to turn upſide down; 
to throw down or demoliſh ; to deſtroy. To 
conquer or defeat, applied to an army. | 

O'VERTHROW, S. the ſtate of being 


4 


| W ma, Lat.] having the ſhape of an egg. 
To O'VERTARX, V. A. to tax too highly. 


_ [penny-weights in Troy weight. In Averdu» $ 


thrown down, ortumbled upſide down; ruin; 


deſtruction; degradation; a defeat, _ 
_O'VERTHKOWER, S. one that beats 
down, ruins, or defeats  _ Fs 
O'VERTHWART, Adv. oppoſite, or o- 
ver againſt ; croſſing any thing. Perverſe, 
applied to humour. N 
O VERTHWARTN ESS, S. perverſeneſs. 
O' VERTO OK, preter and part. paſſi ve of 
Owvertake, e oe. 
To O'VERTOP, V. A. to riſe above the 
top. Figuratively, to excell or ſurpaſs; to 
make of leſs importance by ſuperior excel- 
lence. ER . | 
To O'VERTRADE, V. A. to deal for 
more than one's ſtock will carry on, 
To OVERTRI, V. A. to trip or walk 
light and nimbly over. | | 
O'VERTURE, S. [ouverture, Fr.] an 


opening, or diſcloſure; a propoſal ; a piece 


of muſic, uſually ending with a fugue. 


ToO'VERTURN, V.A, to threw down; 


to ruin; to ſubvert, Figuratively, to over- 
power, ſurmouat, or conquer. 


being called a goblin. 


OUT 
To O'VERVALU 
high a price, 
To O'VER WATCH, v 
long. | 
| To O'VERWEEN, V. 
highly of one's ſelf. | 
bee e Adv. with too 
_ A CP, or too good an opinion of 
To O'VERWEICH, v. A. n 
down; to weigh more; to 5 of CG 
portance. | oO 
O'VERWEIGHT, S. the 
which is heavier than another 
given _—_ 3 weight. 
:. IS ER WHELM, V. A, 
der ſomething violent or 3 wg | 
gloomy ; to beat down by force of water 
OVERWHELMINGLY, Adv, in ſuch + | 
nora gs as , beat down and overcome, ap- 
1 rmmarily to water, and fhourati | 
iy, or Ke paſſions. 5 _ ch, 8 
O'VERWISE, Adj. affeQedly wits: 
ceited ; wiſe to aeQation, 125 rs Tl 
O'VER WROUGHT, Adj. laboured too 
much; wrought all over. 
O'VER-Z ALOUS, Adj. zealoustoo much. 


N. to watch too 


N, * think too 


ſtate of a thing 
; the quantity 


thing. . 
OUGHT,. Verb Imperſ. was bound to * 
pay, or indebted ; to be obliged by duty ; to 
be fit or neceſſary. _ „ 
_ O'VIFORM, Adj. from cam, and fore : 


_ OVVPAROUS, Adj. [from ovam, and s 
fpario, Lat.] bringing forth eggs. . 

OUNCE, S. [ once, Fr. uncia, Lat.] a weight, 
the twelfth part of a pound, containing twenty | 


poiſe weight, the ſixteenth part of a pound. 
orice, Fr. onza, Span. | 3 


' OUPH, S. [See EA] a fairy, or imaginary ; ] 


OUR, Pron. Poſſeſſive [u:e, Sax. wor, Y| 
Teut. and If. ] pertaining or belonging to us; 
of the ſame country with us. When the ſub- Wl 
ſtantive goes before, we write ours. Ed W 
% mund, you ſhall be curs. San. 
OU'RSELVES, Reciprocal Pron. ſthe W 
plural of myſelf] we, excluſive of others: f 
Ourſelf is uſed in the ſingular by kings. E 
QUSE, S. {ooft, Teut. ] tanner's bark. I 
OU'SEL, S. olle, Sax. ] a blackbird, * The 4 
ce on ſel cock fo black of hue."" Shak. 3 
To OUST, v. A. [pronounced ou; fer, il 
«ter, Fr.] in Law, to put out, or depnve of. 3 
« Oufted of his poſſeſſion.” 3 C7. 349 
Or, Adv. { ut, us, Goth, , Sax. 4, 5 
6, Iſl.] not in a place, generally oppoſed to in. I 
| In a Rate of diſcloſure. ** The leaves at 
0 t. Bac. Abſent from a place or home; 4 
trom an inner to a more public part. £x- 


f 5 by the I 
4, applicd to liquors, Diſcarded 99 


a 


our 


"+ heed.” 1b 
verbs _ to lands. 


nt . 
, "64 Out at elbows, ſignifies torn 


— ſignifying diſcovery. 


e gone immediately. 


and ſgnifying, b 


of ſeems to b 


Not in, or excluded from, applied 
beyond, applied to power, Not 
in, applied to ſcaſon. From, ap lied to the 
an or materials of which any thing is made. 
2 or diſcharge, applied to duty. Incon- 
ſitent with, cooled to character. Paſt, with- 
out, applied to hope. By means of, applied 
to cauſe, In conſequence of. Out of hand, 
implies <<" pr" 1 or without delay, 

J OUT, V. A. 

„ 5 
| 2 75 in Compoſition, generally implies 
compariſon, and ſignifies ſomething beyond 
rather, or more than uſual. : 
To OUTA'CT. V. A. to act any part to 
excels, | 


roduce. 


e than another. ; | 
"OUTBIDDER, S. one that bids or offers 
more than nother. 3 
0UTBJ/UND, Adj. bound to fail to ſome 
foreign country. 1 
10 OUTBRA/VE, V. A. to bear down 
a diſgrace by ſuperior courage, inſolence, or 


W 1 5 1 E 
To OUTBRA'ZEN, V. A. to get the 
better of by impudencge. L 
OUTBREAK, S. that which burſts out- 
yards ; an eruption. = | | 


To 0UTBRE'ATHE, v. A. to weary by 


6 bing longer or better breath; to expire, or 
;; breathe out. | „ 
- OUTCAST, Part, thrown away as a re- 
1. 3 file; baniſhed. „ | 


TC AS T, S. one rejected or expelled. 
To OUTCRA'FT, v. A. to excel in 
eatning, 2 „„ 
OUTCRY, S. any loud noiſe made as a 
dak Liſtreſs, or a clamour made in deteſ- 
tion 3 | | 
JOT DATE, v. A. to antiquate. , 
Jo TDo, v. A. to excel, ſurpaſs, or 
om beyond another. | | 
OUTER, Adj. that which is without, op- 
11, bete inner. | h 
in. CO TERLY, Adv. towards the outſide. 
ac eros T, Adj. [ſuperlative of 
nc; e that which is at the greateſt diſtance 
the To OUTEN CE, V. A. to brave, or 
ut. 5 5 


* 
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eQ _ 
3 

1 
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Deg 

ERS 

Ol, 
EI 
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&% 


2 . 


in holes, applied to.dreſs, or in a 
0 50 ei, applied to condition. I his 
ate od ed emphatically before alas, and af- 


r, Prep. { Johnſon obſerves, that 
ouT 43 bh 2 and out only 


to modify the ſenſe of of } from, applied to 


| 
[ratione-.- n: | . 
OU'TLAW, S. [utlaga, Sax. ] one ex- 


[See Ouft] to expel ;| 


15 OUTBI'D, V. A. to bid or offer 


OUT 


ly, or ſo as to be heard, after the | bear down by a ſhew of magnanimity or im- 
tun. Loud, 4, laugh, & c. Let to ano- 

nds. In an error, applied 
At a loſs, applied to the 


pudence; to ſtare out of countenance, 

To OUTFLY', v. A. to leave behind; 
to go beyond in flight. | 

OU TFO'RM, S. external appearance. 
10 OUTFRO' WN, V. A. to overbear by 
frowns ; to frown down. 5 

To OUT GO, V. A. [preter out2vent, par- 


iticiple onrgore] to ſurpaſs or excel; to go be- 
QUT, Interj. an expreſſion of abhorrence, 
, 


yond, or leave behind ; to over-reach. 
To OUTGRO'W, V. A. to ſurpaſs in 


growth, or to grow too great or too large for 
any thing. | | 


OUT'GUARD, S. one poſted at a diſtance 


from the main body as a defence. 

To OUTJE'ST, V. A. to ſurpaſs in jeſt- 

ing. | | 
To OUTENA'VE, V. A, to ſurpaſs in 

WT, 8 SES 
OU'TLANDISH, Adj. belonging to a 

foreign country. e 

Io OU'TLAST, v. A. to exceed in du- 


cluded from the benefit of the la. 
To OU'TLAW, V. A. to deprive of the 
benefits of the law. _ 


OUTLA'WRY, s. a decree by which any 


perſon is deprived of the protection of the 
laws, and cut off from the community. 
To OUTLEAP, V. A. to paſs in leap- 
ing; to ſtart beyond. 5 
_ OUTLEAP, S. a ſally; flight; or eſ- 
en | | 


ſage by which any thing may go out. | 
OU'TLINE, S. the contour, or line with 

which any figure is bounded ; an extremity. 

_ To OUTLIVE, V. A. to live longer; 

to ſurvive. = | 


that lives longer than another. 


To OUTLO'OK, V. A. to face down ; | 


to browbeat 


To OUTLUSTRE, v. A. to ſurpaſs in 
| luſtre or brightneſs. VV 
OU TLIING, Particip. and Adj. not in 


thing elſe. 


the common courſe; removed from ſome- 


0 OUTMA'RCH, v. A. to leave behind 


in a march. k. 


OU'/TMOT, Adj. at the greateſt diſtance 


from the middle. Yin 1 | 
To OUTNUMBER, V. A. to exceed in 


| number, = 3 
OUTPA'RISH, S. a pariſh lying without 


the walls. 
center or main body. 


walking or riding. „ 
To OUT POUR, V. A. to ſend out. 

To OUT PRIZ E, V. A. to exceed in the 
value ſet upon it. 9 


. ? - To 


$. = 


OUTLET, S. a paſſage outwards ; a paſo 


OUTLIVER, v. A. a ſurvivor, or one 


OUTPART, S. a part remote from the 
To OTP Ass, V. A. to leave behind in 
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GL ed ELD. 


ſailing. 5 . | 
To OUTSCO'RN, V. A. to bear down | ance. 


vualue. 5 STR 25 
To OUTSHINE, V. A. to emit luſtre; 
to excel in luſtre.” | 5 


OU TSI DE, S. the ſurface, or that part, 
which is expoſed to fight; the extreme part, 
or that which is fartheſt from the middle; 
external appearance. The part not within 
or incloſed, oppoſed to idle. 


time of any thing. 


To OUTSPEAK, v. A. to ſpeak fome- 


ſpread out. a 


r 


exceed in ſtaring. 


mities of the town. _ : 


nally owt-rrip, the s being afterwards inſert- 


by ſwearing. 


OUT 
To OU'TRAGE, V. A. [outrager, Fr.] 
to injure in a violent, contumelious, rough, | value. 


or inhuman manner. Neuterly, to be guilty 


of exceſſes of turbulence and inhumanity, | poiſon. 


OU'TRAGE, S. an open violence, or miſ- 


cief committed in a tumult ; a commotion. | paſs. 


OUTRA'GIOUS, Adj. [outrageux, Fr. 


violent ; furious; exceeding reaſon or de | villainy. 
cency; enormous, or atrocious. to 
OUTRA'GTOUSLY, Adv. in a violent, | ſtrength of voice or clamour. exceed in 


furious, or boiſterous manner. 
OUTRA'GFOUSNESS, S. fury; violence; 
raging diſorder and inhumanity, 


To OUTRFACH. V. A. to reach beyond. |than another. 
Io OUTRVYDE, v. A. to paſs in riding. | 
_ OUTRPFGHT, Adv. immediately, or of a building; external 
without delay; entirely; completely. 


To OUTROO'T, V. A. to root out. 
To OUT RUN, V. A. to leave behind in 
running. Figuratively, to exceec. 

To GU TSA IL, V. A. to leave behind in | 


with ſcorn ; to diſpiſe or ſlight. 
© To OUTSF'L, V. A. to fell for more 
than another; to gain moie than the true 


To OUTSHOO'T, v. A. to exceed in 
ſhooting ; to ſhoot beyond. 


To OUTSIT, v. A. to ſit beyond the 


« 


To OUTSLE'EP, V. A. to ſleep beyond. 


what beyond; to exceed, 


To OUTSPORT, V. A. to ſport beyond. 
To OUTSP READ, V. A. to extend, or 


To OUTSTAND, V. A. to ſupport or 
reſiſt; to ſtand beyond the proper time. 
To OUTSTA'RE, V. A. to vanquiſh or 


OUTSTREE'T, S. a flrect in the extre- 


To OUTSTRE'TCH, v. A. to extend 
or ſpread out. _ Eg 


o OUTSTRIP, v. A. [derived by Skin- 
ner from cut and ſpritxen, Teut. but John- 
ſon ſuggeſts, that it might have been origi- 


ed] to go faſter or beyond another. 
To OOTSWEE TEN, V. A. to excel in 
fweetneſs. e | 
To OUTSWEAR, V. A. to overpower 
To OUT-TO'NGUE, v. A. to bear 
down by noiſe. ee e Los 
To OUT-TA'LK, V. A. to exceed in 


taking, 


weight, value, or importance, 


WEN: 

To OUTVALUE, v. A. 0 ſurpaſs i 
To OUTVE'NOM, v. A. f rd 
| 3h LIN 


To OUT VIE, v. A. to exceed or ſur 


To OUTVILLAIN, V. A. to exceed in 
To OUTVO!CE, v. 4. 


To OUTVO'TE, v. 
number of voters. 


To OUTWA'LK, V. A. to walk faſter 


OUTWA'LL, S. the 


A. to Exceed in 


outward part or wall 
appea 
„ much more—than wy AE” wa _ 


OUTWARD, Adj. [ utwveard 
the ſurface ; expoſed to the e 


inward. Foreign, oppoſed to inte(t; | 
ing to the — eee 


OUT WARD, S. external form or appear- 


QU'TWARD, or OUTWARDs, dl 
to foreign parts. Outward bound,” To 
the outer parts. bags 
OU'TWARDLY, Adv. externally, eyi« 
dently, oppoſed to inwardly, In appearance 
only, oppoſed to ſincerely, 

To OUTWEAR, V. A. to paſs tediouſly 
applied to time. To laſt longer. F 

To OUTWFIGH, v. A. to exceed ir 


5 To OUT WIT, V. A. to cheat or de. 
cee with ſuperior cunning, | | 
OUTWO'RK, S. that part of a fortificy 
tion which is neareſt the enemy. 
OUT WORN, Part. conſumed or deſtroy 
ed by uſe. 0 — 
OUT WROUGHT, Part, exceeded in 
ficacy or art, 5 f 
To OUTWO'RTH, v. A. to exceed i 
value. . „„ 
To OWE, V. A. He, aa, III.] to be uf 
debted, or obliged to pay; to be obliged to 
a cauſe or benefactor; to ' derive from 
ao 3 
_ OWING, Part. following as a conſequenq 
due as a debt or duty; imputable to asf 
agent. 5 
OWL, S. [le, Sax. ugle. Dan, wule, Bela 
a bird with a round head, large eyes, remaſ 
able for hiding itſelf all day, appearing 
night, and catching mice. . 
OW'LET, S. [a diminutive of cl 
young owl. 3 
OWN, S. (agen, Sax. engen, Belg. ain, Sf 
this word is generally added to the prona 
poſleſive, my, thy, his, our, your, their Wl 
implies property. Sometimes It implies] 6 
tion, to Aiffioguih it from that of any ol q 
and ſometimes is uſed by way of oppolit * 
for ſomething peculiar to a perſon. 4 
To OWN, V. A. to acknowledge 


1 


| confeſs to be one's property, or performs . 


| 


OX F 


to poſſeſs, claim, or hold by right. 
- oppoſed to deny. | | 
one to whom any thing be- 


1 a VERS HIp, S. property; lawful poſ- 


ſeſſion. 
OW 
falo. 
wx, 8. fo 
„dax. oxe, 
yo name for 
OXFLY, 


bog ORD, S. a city of England, and the 


, e county of the ſame name. It 
8 me a fal * on the banks of 
115 near its junction with the Charwell, 

1 enjoys a healthy air. It is the ſee of a 
fiop with a celebrated univerſity; the 
:ncipal officers of which are, a chancellor 
naß a nobleman of the firſt rank) and a 
viee-chancellor, who is in orders, and the 
head of ſome college exerciling the chancellor's 
yer, and governing the ſtudents according 
to the ſtatutes, the conſtitution of which is 
remarkably regular, the diſcipline ſtrict, the 
endowments liberal; and, in ſhort, every 
thing well adapted for the education of youth : 
> that it is the principal ſeat of the muſes in 
Great Britain. The private buildings here 
ire neat, and the public magnificent, The 
ai, including the ſuburbs, is of a circular 
form, and about three miles in eircuit; con- 
fung chiefly of two principal ſtreets, which 
croſs each other in the center of the town. 
The greateſt trade of Oxford being in corn 
and malt, and the Iſis being navigable from 
hence to London, great quantities of theſe are 
fent down the river to the metropolis, and re- 
eive in return coals, proviſions, &c. Here is 
the famous Podleian library, in which are 
nanuſeripts principally, all Dr. Ratcliff's 
lbrary, Cc. the Theatrum Sheldonianum 
for public ſolemnities; the Clarendon print- 
ughouſe; the Arundelian marbles ; the 
Fler for ane paintings; thirteen elegant 
pnſh churches, beſides the cathedral of 
(hrſt-church college; and twenty colleges, 
aid. 1, Univerſity College, founded by king 
All. 2. Balial, by Sir J. Baliol, father of 
Rial, king of the Scots, in the reign of 
Henry III, 3. Merton, by lord chancellor 
Merton, biſhop of Rocheſter, Edward I. 4. 
Oriel, founded by Edward II. 5. Exeter, by 
Mer Stapleton, biſhop of 3 Ed- 
rd II. 6, Queen's by Rob. Eglesfield, B. 
D und III. 5. New College, by Wil- 
lam of Wickham, Edward III. 8. Lincoln, 
Richard Fleming, biſhop of Lincoln, Hen- 
l. e. All Souls, by H. Chicheley, arch- 

y VI. 10. Mag- 


RE, S. [urus, Lat.] a beaſt named a 


rmerly written oxe, plural oxen ; 
Dan. and Ifl. oz, Belg. ] the ge- 
black cattle 3 properly a caſ- 


8. a fly, ſo called from its trou- 


pof Canterbury, Henr 
un, by W. Wainfleet, biſho 
teſter, Henry VI. 
atk, bihop of Linc 


p of Win- 
11. Brazen Noſe, by; 
oln, and R. Sutton, Eſq; | 


CREE onda 


OX F 


Hen. VII. 12. CorpusChriſti,by R. Fox, biſhop 
of Wincheſter, Hen. VIII. 13. Chriſt Church, 
by Henry VIII. 14. "trinity, by Sir Thomas 
Pope, queen Mary. 15. St. John Baptiſt, 
by Sir 1 homas White, merchant of London, 
queen Mary. 16. Jeſus, by queen Elizabeth. 
17. Wadham, by Nic. ard Dorothy Wad- 
ham, James I. 18. Pembroke, by Tho- 
mas {1fdale, E'q; and Dr Whitwick James 
I. 19, Worceſter was formerly called Glou- 
ceſter- hall, till lately it was endowed by Sir 
Thomas Coke, and made collegiate. 20. Hart- 
ford, which was Hart-hall till 1740, when it 
was erected into a college. All theſe arg en- 
dowed with fellowſhips, ſcholarſhips, &c. and 
moſt of them enriched with libraries, and o- 
ther donations, and adorned with beauitul 
chapels, gardens, groves, cloiſters, quadran- 
gles, piazzas, ſtatues, and other ornaments. 
The halls, where gentlemen live at their own 
expence, except a few who have exhibitions or 
penſions, are, wiz. St. Edmund, belongi: 
to Queen's College; Magdalen, to M.yda- 
len College; St. Alban's, to Merton; st. 
Mary's, to Oriel; and New lun, to New 
College, Beſides theſe colleges and halls, 
there are ſchools, wherein exerciſes for the 
ſeveral degrees are performed, public lectures 
read, Sc. Uhis is a ſtately pile, and was 
firſt built by queen Mary; but the preſent 
fabric was chiefly raiſed by the contribution of 
dir Thomas Bodiey, whoſe library here is fa- 
mous throughout all Kurope for its number 
of books, printed and manuſeript. Tbe num- 
ber ot ſtudents is generally about three thou- 
ſand, two thouſandvt whom live at their on 
charges, and about one thouſand are ſup- 
ported by the revenues of the different col- 
leges, belides the ſervants belonging to the 
colleges and halls, which have cach their rules 
and ſtatutes for government under their re- 
ſpective heads, with fellows and tutors, 
There are four terms in the year for public 
exerciſes, lectures, and diſputations, and ſet 
days and hours when the profeſſors of every 
faculty read their lectures, and in ſome of the 
colleges are public leQures for all who chuſe 
to attend them, with proper ſalaries for the 
readers. Beſides the chancellor and vice- 
chancellor already mentioned, there is, 1. A 
high ſteward, named by the chancellor, and 
approved by the univerſity. 2. Iwo proctors, 
who are maſters of arts, and choſe yearly 
in turns out of the ſeveral colleges, to keep 
the peace and puniſh diforders 3. A public 
orator, who harangues princes . and other 
great perſonayes viſiting the univerſity. 4. 
A keeper of the archives. 5. A reyiſter, who 
records all tranſactions relating to the uni- 
verſity. 6. Three ſquire beadles and three 
yeomen- beadles, who attend the vice chan- 
cellor in public. 3. A verger, who, on ſo- 
lemn occaſions, walks with the beadles before 
the vice chancellor with a filver rod in his 
hand. This may ſerve for a ſuccinct yiew of 
| J 


' 


| 
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che univerſity ; for ſhould we deſcribe the in- 
numerable curioſities, ſuch a detail would car- 
ry us beyond the limits preſcribed in this work. 
The city is governed by a mayor, Sec. but 
fubject to the chancellor or vice chancellor of 


the univerſity in all affairs of conſequence, | 
even relating to the town; here parliaments | 


Have been frequently held; and the city gave 
title of earl to the family of the Veres for the 
fpace of 500 years; but that family being long 
fince extinct, the tittle was conferred by queen 
Anne, with the additional title of Mortimer, 
on the famous treaſurer Harley, imwhoſe col- 
lateral deſcendants it ſtill continues. In a 
ſtately tower, in the front of the college gate, 
hangs the great bell called Tom, weighing 
near 17,000 Ibs. being above ſeven feet in 
diameter, and near ſix feet high, It is tolled 
every night to give warning for ſhutting up 
all the gates of the colleges. The univerſity 
ſends two members to parliament, (a privilege 
given it, as alſo to Cambridge, by king 
James I.) and the city the like number. 
It lies ſixty miles S. W. of Cambridge, and 
fifty W. of London. e 
O'XFORDSHIRE, S. is an inland coun- 
ty, having Buckinghamſhire on the E. Glou- 
ecſter on the W. Northamptonſhire on the 
N. and Warwickſhire on the S. It is forty- 
two miles long, and twenty- ſix broad, con- 
taining 534, ooo acres, 19, 700 houſes, and 
120, ooo inhabitants, and has one city, fifteen 
market-towns, 280 pariſhes, and fourteen 
hundreds. Its air is fweet and healthy; and 
though many parts produce eorn, it abounds 
moſtly with meadows and paſtures, and for- 
merly the hills were well covered with woods; 
but being cut down in the civil wars, fuel is 
flace very ſcarce. It ſends nine members to 
parliament, viz, two for the county, two for 
the city, two for the univerſity, two for New 
Woodſtock, and one for Banbury. . 
 _ O'XLIP, S. a flower, called likewife a cow- 
| XSTALL, S. a ſtand for oxen, 
 OXTONGUE, S. a plant. 


O'X YCRATE. from oFv;, and Auges, Gr. | 


x mixture of water and vinegar. 
 O'XYMEL, S. from oFvs, an 
a mixture of vinegar and honey. | 
OXYMO'RON, S. [Gr.] a figure in rhe- 
toric, in which an epithet of a contrary ſigni- 
fication is added to a word; as in Painful 
ec pleaſure ?? ES Id | | 
OVER, S. ; 
heard: thus a court of oyer and terminer, is a 


d ons; Gr,] 


place where cauſes are heard and determined. 
OYES, S. ſcyes, Fr. hear ye] a word uſed 


and repeated three times by a public cryerin a 
court of juſtice, and in delivering a preclama- 
tion, to demand ſilence, | | | 
_ OY'STR, S. [o9ftre,. Belg. 
ſhell-fiſn having two ſhells. 
OY'STER WENCH, or O 


Buitre, Fr. ] a 


Y'STERWO- 


Im 


in aſtronom 


I | pacifying, or aſſuaging. 


[oyer, old Fr. to hear] in Law, 


4 


PACE: 
MAN, 8. a Woman who ſel] A 'n i 
ratively, a low, mean, arid . 
O EIER, S. See an. 


Mer. 
P, flight compreſſion of the fore part of 


the lips: When it comes beſore an } it is 
pronounced like an f, before : it is ſometimeʒ 
mute, or not ſounded, as in accempt and re 
ceipt 3 If we trace its form, it ſeems either to | 
have been borrowed from the Hebrew d. 
written forwards, after the European manner 
or elſe from the Greek H, written with the laſt! 
leg ſhort, as may Be ſeen on ſome Roman mo. 
numents, whicH in courſe of time was formed 
round; the Gothie character ſtron gly confirms 
this conjecture. The Saxon capital is the ſamg 
with that which we uſe at vrefear, Uſed as a 
numeral letter it ſtood for 100, but with 
daſh on the top thus Þ for 400,000, Among 
nedical writers it ſtands for pupil, or th 
eighth art of a handful, In Italian muſic i 
ſtand for piano, or ſoft, and ſhows that thi 
force of the voice or inſtrument is to be leſſen] 
ed. P P implies piu piana, more ſoft, ani 
PP P Pianiſſimo, the ofteſt poſſible. P, 
Y, ſtands for paſt meridean, « 
afternoon. | . | 


PA'BULAR, Adj. [ 


FAC 


A conſonant; the fiftec 
| ant; enth letter g 
the Engliſh alphabet; ſounded 52 


4 | pabalum, Lat.] afford 
ing aliment or foo. 
| PABULA'TION, 8.  pabulum, Lat.] th 
act of feeding or proeuring provender. 
PA'BULOUS, Adj. [ pabulur:, Lat.] affor 
ing aliment, _ | 8 
PA'BULUM, [Lat.] among phyſician 
ſignifies ſuch parts of our common aliments 
are neceſſary to recruit the animal fluids; | 
alſo any matter that continues the cauſe of 
diſeaſe. 5 . | 
PACA T ITON, S. pacatio, Lat. | appeaſit 
PACE, S. [ pas, Fr. paſſo, Ital. paſſus, Li 
a ſtep or ſin aden e ar | 
The gait or manner of walking. Degree 
quickneſs: hence to keep pace with, is to eq 
a perſon in faſtneſs, either in walking, 
riding; or to keep up with. A meaſun 
— TS : | 
Io PACE, v. N. to move on flowly. 
| move. Applied to horſes, to move by rail 
the feet on the ſame ſide together. 4&iy 
to meaſure by ſteps. To direct or go. 
PACE, Adj. having a particular gait 
manner of walking. | 
PA'CER, S. a horſe that raiſes the 
legs on the ſame ſide together, 
i PACIFICA'TION, S. [Fr.] the ad 
making ꝓeace. The act of appealing. 5 
PACIFICA/TOR, S. [ pacificateur, 
a peace maker. 1 
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PAD 
Ie TORY, Adj. tending-to make 
f 


ö 


cr rIc, Adj. [ pacifigues Fr. pacificus, 
t) mild; making peace; gentle. 
L NCIFIER, S. one who appeaſes or re- 


fe ci, V. A. [ pacifier, Er. pacifio, 
lat.) te reconcile, appeaſe, or quiet an angry 


perſon. 


PACK, S. } k 
f any thing prepared for carriage; a burden 
4 bal; a certain number of cards, generally 
51 2 number of hounds hunting together; 
under of perſons united in ſome bad de- 
fo z great number or quantity. 

To PACK, V. A. to bind up for carriage; 
jo diſpatch in haſte, uſed with of: 

To 


more in halte; to aſſociate in bad deſigns. | 
PCKCLOTH, S. [ packleed; Belg | a 

gu in which goods are bundled or tied up. 
pA CK ER, S. one that binds up goods for 


| 


av, Pons | 2 | . 
O\CKET, S.. pacguet, Fr. pachetto, Ital.] 
yſm:ll pack, bundle, or mail of letters; a 
cl that carries a mail. 
ro PACK ET, V. A. to 
PACKHORSE, S. a horſe employed in 
ning burthens of goods. 75 
aK SADDLE, S. a 
hardens are laid. | | IA 

PCKTHREAD, S. ſtrong thread uſed in 
packing or tying up parcels. 

PCKWAX, S. the ſtrong aponeuroſis or 
nenbrane on the ſides of the neck. | 
PACT,'S. Fr. pactum, Lat.] a contract, 
hagain, or covenant, | 
PCTITIOUS, Adj. [ pactio, Lat.] ſettled 
pon condition. ne 

PAD, S. [paad, Sax. whence paath, Sax. 


falle om which 


Geianl 
ents 
ids; 
uſe ol 
ot path; an eaſy paced horſe; a robber 
It infeſts the road on foot; a ſoft ſaddle, 
pobibly a ſaddle or bolſter ſtuffed with ſtraw; 
lind of bolſter made uſe af by crooked 
people to conceal their deformity. 

ToPAD, V. N. to travel gently. To 
on foot, To beat away ſmooth and level. 
ocnceal any deformity with a kind af a 
—_ 1 
PADDER, S. one that robs an foot. 
ToPA'DDLE, v. N. [ patouiller, Fr. ] to 
"; to beat the water as with oars ; to. play 
lh or in the water; to finger. 
TabbLE, S. patal] a ſhort oar uſed by 
age rower in a boat; any thing broad 
le an ar. | EE, 
ob LER, S. one that plays with water. 
PADDOCK, S. I pada, Sax. padde, Belg.) 
Mt frog, or. toad. * 
MDDOCK, S. a ſmal 
Mipted from park, parrack, paddock. 


Faber Tod, S. H pas de ln, Fr. lion's 
uin herb. Wy 


peaſir 


us, Ld 
walkit 
Jegree 
to eq 
king, 
neaſurt 


wly. 
by rail 
AQIV 
90. 
ar galt 


Belg. and Teut] a large dani | 


PACK, V. N. to tie up goods; to 


bind up in parcels. 


nh, paiadab, Per. the feet] the road; a 


\ PAINIM, A 


1 
! 


Lincloſure for deer, 
. | ſenting likeneſſes. 


PAT 


lock hung on a ſtaple to faſten a door, box, &c. 
PAN, S. [from the Songs ſung to Pæau 
or Apollo beginning with Je Pan} a ſong of 
triumph. | ED 
PA'GAN, Adj. [ panganiſt, Sax. paganus, 
Lat. from pagus, Lat. a village, the villages 
continuing .heathens' after the cities were 
Chriſtians] idolatrous ; heatheniſh. 
PALGAN, S. an idolator, 
PA'GANISM, [Fr.] the religion of ido- 
lators or heathens. | 
PAGE,.S. [Fr. pagina, Lat.] one fide af 
the leaf of a book; a young boy attending on 
a great perſon, generally uſed as a train- 
bearer, | | 
To PAGE,YV. A. to mark the pages of a 
book with figures; to attend as a page. 
PA'GEANT,S. a ſtatue in a public how 
any ſhow or ſpectacle of entertainment. 
_ PA'/GEANT, Adj. ſnewy, pompous, gaudy, 
To PA'GEANT, V. A. to exhibit in 
how; to repreſent. e ed 
PA'GEANTRY, S. pomp ; ſhew ; oſten- 
tatious and gaudy ſplendor. . 
PA'GINAL, Adj. | pagina, Lat. ] conſiſt- 
ing of page. | 3 
PA'GOD, S. an 
of an adal. | 1 1 | 
_ PAID, Preter, and participle paſſive of Pay. 
PAIL, S. | paila, Span.] a wooden veſſel in 
which milk or water is carried,  _ - 
PAIN, S. | peine, Fr. pin, Sax. pein, Leut. 
from pana, Lat. or pinian, Sax. to puniſh] a 
puniſhment threatened ; a ſenſation of un- 
eaſineſs; unealineſs, applied to the mind. 
In the plural, labour; taſk; the throws of 
child-birtn. . 
To PAIN, V. A. to make uneaſy. Uſed 
with the reciprocal pronoun, to labour hard, 
or to hurt in making an effort. TIN 
PAINFUL, Adj. miſerable; afflictive; 
ciuling an uneaſy ſenſation ; difficult, or re- 
quiring great labouut . : 
PAINFULLX, Adv. with great pain, af- 
fiction, labour, or diligence. | 


Indian idol, or temple | 


PA'INFULNESS, S. the quality of excit- 


ing an uneaſy ſenſation ; grief. 


r.] an infi 


PA'INIM, S. { payen, F 
gan, or idolator. 88 
dj. idolatrous; heatheniſh, 
_ PAINLESS, Adj, without any uneaſy | 
ſenſation or trouble. WEN £7 

PAINSTA/KER, S. a laborious perſon, 

PAINSTA KING, Adj. labouring hardly 
and diligently, e . 
TO FAINT, V. A. ¶ peint, Fr. from peindre, 
Fr. pingo, Lat.] to repreſent in colours; to 
cover with colours. Eiguratively, to delcribe, 
to colour, or diverſify; to lay colours on the 
m_—_ 1 8 ws 

PAINT, 


del, pa- ä 


S. colouis made uſe of in repre- 


eintre, Fr. 


PAINT ER, S. [ 


] one who re- 


preſents things in colours. 
PA*INTING, 8. 


ſenting 


ADLOCK, 8. [from padde, Belg.] a 


the art of repre 


| 


1 


7 


things 


pA'LEb, Adj. in 


things in colours. A picture; or reſemblance 
formed with paint. | 
PA'INIURE, S. [ peinture, Fr.] the art of 
painting. Painture near adjoining.” Dryd. 
Pal, S. [paire, Fr. par, bat.] two things 
ſuiting one another. A pair of gloves.” 
A man and wife. vo of a ſort ; two ſimi- 
lar parts joined together, and cumpoſing one 
thing. A pair of bellows.” | 
To PAIR, V. N. to unite in couples. To 
uit, or reſemble. e 
PALACE, S. ¶ palais, Fr. palatium, Lat] 
a houſe in which a king or ſome great perſon 
reſides, A ſplendid houſe. ' 
PALA/NQUIN, S. a kind of covered car- 
riage, uſed by perſons of diſtinction, and ſup- 
ported on the ſhoulders of ſlaves in the Eaſt. 
_ PA'LAT4BLE, adj agreeable to the taſte, 
_ PA'LATE, S. [ palatum, Lat. ] the fleſh that 
compoſes the upper part of the roof of the 
mouth. The organ of taſte. EN 
PALA'TIC, Adj. belonging to the 
or roof of the mouth. | 
 PA'LATINE, S. [alatin, Fr. palatinus, 
Lat.] one inveſted with royal rights and pri- 
vileges. : Fab N 
LASTING Adj. poſſeſſing royal privi- 
leges. 


PA | 
colour: Deprived o 
- - Inftre ee 

To PAL, V. A. t 
P Al. E, S. [ palus, Lat.] a narrow piece of 
| wood joined above and below to a croſs beam, 


: 


palate 


LE, Adj. Fr pallidus, Lat.] of a white 
f its colour; of a faint 


to incloſe grounds. Any incloſure, or diſtrict, | 


In heraldry, a ſtake placed upright from the 
top of the chief to the point. e 
Io PALE in, V. A. to incloſe with pales. 
To encompaſs. e 
Botany, applied to ſuch 
flowers as have leaves ſurrounding a head or 
thrum; as the marygold. 1 


P ALE-EXY ED, Adj. having dim eyes. 
PaALE-FACED, Adj. having the face whi- 
tiſh, or without any ch our. 

PA'LELY, Adv. wanly, or without rud- | 
dineſs. „ „ 

Pa LENESS, S. want of colour. Want. 

of luſtre. 5 ER ae th 


 PA/LENDAR, S. a coaſting veſſel. 
_ P&A'LEOUS, Adj. | paleo, Lat. | huſky, chaf- 
fy. ©* Pakous bodies. Brown, 
PALLISTRICAL, Adj. | palafricus, Lat. 
Ag pixeg, Gr.] of or belonging to wreſtling. 
 PA'LETTE, 8 Fr.] a lizht board with 
a hole through which the thumb paſſes, uſed 
dy a limner to place his colours on. 
_ PA'LFREY, S. | falef cy, Fr. pala freno, 
Ital. Falfrai, Brit.] a ſmall horſe, uſed by 
ladies. | BENS 353 
PA LINNROME, S. a word or ſentence 
that reads the ſame backwards or forwards, 
as madam. : 1 35 
PA LINODE, 


PALINO Dx, S. a recan- 
tetion. 1 1 CATS 


cloſure, or defence 


| over a coffin, when carried t 


pale] to grow Vapid, o 


0 make whitiſh or pale. 1 


| tree whoſe branc 


P AI 


 PALISA'DE, PALISADO 

Fr. paliſads, Span.] pales ſet b 
PA'LISH, Adj. ſomethin al | 

| 0 

PALL, S. ¶ pallium, Ty, wry 8 

cloak or mantle of ſtate. A pontife ws. I 
ment, made of white wool, {horn Pi dy 
lambs, offered by the nuns of St. 1 . 
the day of her ſeaſt. A covering of \ wy A 
vet, ſometimes edged with white ſilk, rk 


o the place of in 


8. [paliag 
Y Way of in. 


terment. 

To PALL, v 
ceal. 
To PALL, v. N. 


A. to cover, hide, or CON» 


[ falls, Brit, or fro 
| to x r taſteleſs, * 
or pi rg To impair or weaken, 10 nl 
[1 £6 r + J» ; 4 N 
ha”? 8 d. Paille, Fr. J a {mall or mean 
PALL-MALL, S. [from 
and malleus, Lat. a mallet 
See Marr, and MI 
ball is ſtruck through 
mallet. 8 
Toe PALLIATE, v. A. T 7 
pallio, of pallium, Lat. a Ar 
ver, or extenuate any crime b * 
vourable repreſentations. 1 
PALLIA'IION, S. Fr.] che act of 0 
vering or extenuating a crime. An ime; 
fect and temporary cure. 1 
PALLIATIVE, Adj. [ polliatif, Fr 
tenuating by excuſes and favourable rep 
tations. Og c 
PALLIATIVE, S. ſomething that exten 
uates a crime or alliviates pain. 
PALLID, Adj. | pallidus, Lat.] pale; 


wan; not high coloured. | 
PALLPFOGY, S. [ran, and eye, Gt.) 
figure in rhetoric, in which the ſame word 
repeated. 475 | | 
PALM, 8. ape Lat. palmier, Fr] 
es are worn in token of yig 
tory. The hand ſpread out, or the inſideq 


pila, Lat, a bali 
3 paille, maille, Fr, 
L j a play in which 

an iron ring with; 


] ex 
reten 


the hand. In meaſure, three inches. 
TO PALM, V. A. to conceal in the pad 
To impoſe on, uſed with 2p. To hand 
To ſtroak with the hand. pe 
PA'TMER, S. a pilgrim, ſo called fra 
the cuſtom of bearing branches of palm, i 
thoſe who had viſited the holy land. Acton 
encircling a deer's head. 50 
PA'LMER- WORM, S. a worm cover 
with hair, ſo called from its reſembling pa 
mer or pilgrim in wandering, . | 
PALMETTO, S. a kind of palm tre 
with the leaves of which womens hats 4 
made. 15 . 
PALMIFEROus, Adj.] palna, and | 
Lat.] bearing palmes. 48 
| pes, Lat ] web-footed ; having the toes Jol 
by a membrane. | 
PA'LMISTER, S. [ſee PaL M1789] 


. 


| * profeſſes palmiſtry. 


pl 


—— os nt — 


PAN 

MISTRY, S. 4 falma, Lat.] the art 
* fortunes by the lines of the palm. 
, 


gene, 4j. bearing palms. 

FAB LIT Y; 8. palpable] the quality 
being perceivcable by the touch. 

: pY/LPABLE, Adj. { Fr. palper, Lat.] to 
erceived by the touch. Grols ; coarlſe ; 
fly detected; plain or eaſily perceived. 
6p pa Bl. NES, S. the quality of be- 
0 perceived by the touch. Groſſneſs, plain- 
4 The quality of being ſo plain, as al- 
poſt to be felt. „ 

PALPABLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner as 
to be perceived by the touch, So groſs or 
hin, 28 almoſt to be felt. ; 1 
Lb TIO N, S. { palpatio, paper, Lat.] 
to beat as the heart; to flutter, _ 

To PALPITATE, V, A. [palpitatus, 
from palpit?, Lat.] to beat like the heart; to 
RO ALPIT A'TION, S. [Fr.] the increaſed} 
nd ſenſible motion of the heart, occaſioned 
by fright or diſorder. 5 

pA LSGRAVE, S. [ paltſgrave, Belg. golf 
of, Teut.] a count or earl who has the ſu- 
perintendance of a prince's palace. = 
PALSIED, Adj. [ pally j afflicted with the 
Ffhusn, S. [ paralyſis, Lat. from whence 

jaralaſy, palaſy, and palſy ] a diſeaſe, wherein 
the body or ſome of its parts loſe their mo- 
tion, and ſometimes their ſenſation, | 

ToPA/LTER, V. N. [from faltron, Fr.] 
to prevaricate ; to ſhift or dodge, 
To PALTER, V. A. to ſquander, to 


| 


trifle. 1 „ 
PA/LTERER, S. an inſincere dealer or 
liter. . 1 5 
PALTRINESS, S. meanneſss. 
Pa LTR V, Adj. | paltron, Fr. a ſcoundrel, 
jalrccea, Ital. a mean proſtitute, paltone, Ital. 
a cheat] ſorry 3 worthleſs ; contemptible ; 
mean, | | | 
PALUDAMENT, S. [ paludamentum,Lat.] 
ac0at armour z an herald's coat. 

DALI, Adj. of a whitiſh hue, deprived of 
redneſs. Uſed only in poetry, | 
PAM, S. [perhaps from palma, Lat. vic- 
1 as trump is from triumph] the knave of 
clubs. | „ ; 
To PA'MPER, V. A. [pamberare, Ital.] 
to fill with food, or feed luxuriouſly, 
PAMPHLET, S. [written by Caxton 
paunjlet, from par un filet, Fr. by a thread] 
a ſmall book not bound. 5 
To PAMPHLET, V. A. to write ſmall 
ks or pamphlets, „5 
PAN, S. penne, panne, Sax. panme, Dan. 
bene, Belg. ann, Teut.] an earthen veſſel 
broad and hol ow, The part of a, gun lock 
ta holds the powder. Any hollow Fare, 
The brain pan.“ The god of ſhepherds. 
YANACEA, S. [ panacee, Fr. nada, 
Gr.) an univerſal medicine. 


PAN 
PANACF'A, S. an herb. | 
PAN'CAKE, S. a kind of cake made in 2 
frying-pan. | ; 
PANA'DO, S. [panade, Fr. panada, Ital. 
from paris, Lat. bread] food made by boilin g 
bread till it is in a manner diſſolved in water, 
PANCRA'TICAL, Adj. very ſhong, or 
excelling in all the gymnaſtic exerciſes ; al- 
mighty, all-powerful. 5 
PANCHRE'STA, S. [may eng a, Gr. | me- 
dicines that are efficacious in all diſeaſes. 


bread; a conglomerate gland, ſituated be- 
tween the bottom of the ſtomach and the 
vertebrz of the loins, and affording a juice of 
great ſervice in aſſiſting digeſtion. 1 
PANCREA'TIC, Adj. belonging to the 
pancreas. | 5 
PA'NCY, or PA!NSY, 8. perhaps cor- 
rupted from panacey, of panacea, Lat.] a flower 


| of the violet kind. 5 
PA'NDECT, S. a treatiſe that compre- 
hends the whole of any ſcience. A digeſt of 


the civil law, 


incident to a whole people. 
in the ſtory of Troilas and Creſſidu, and ſhould 
that procures proſtitutes for another, _ 
To PA'NDER, V. A. to pimp. To be 
ſubſervient to luſt or paſſion. 


pimps ; mean. 


PANDICULA'TION, 8. pandiculans, 


PA NE, S. | panean, Fr. ] a ſquare piece of 


| ola$. 


PANEGY'RIC, S. [ paneg rique, Fr.] an 


elogy, or piece written in praife of a perſon or 
thi . | 


praiſing; in the nature of a panegyric. 
that writes praiſe. 


mong others. A ſquare piece in a wain- 
ſcot. | 


To PANG, V. A. to torment cruelly. - 
PA/NIC, Adj, [from Pun, who is ſup- 


without reaſon, applicd to fear, 


of a high-bred horſe. 


the paper with the names of the jurors re- 


ſtomach of a hawk, 


F £7 


PANCREAS, S. the part called the ſweet- 


 PANDE'MICK, Adj. [way and Weg, Gr.] 
PAN DER, S. from Pandaras, the pimp 


therefore be written Pandar a pimp, or man 


PA'NDERLY, Adj. pimping; reſembling | 


Lat.] the reſtleſſneſs, ſtretching and uneaſi- 
| neſs, uſually attending the cold fits of an in- 
termitting fever. | | £2 


ing. . 5 
PANEG V RIC, PANEGY'RICAL, Adj. 
PANEGY'RIST, S. ¶ panegyriſte, Fr. one 
PANEL, S. [a diminutive of paneau, Fr.] 


a ſquare, or piece of any matter inſerted a- 


PAN G, s. [from peir, Fr. pain, or lang, 
Belg. ] exceſſive pain: A ſudden and vehe- 
ment pain or torture. 4 
poſed to occaſion groundleſs fear] violent 
PANNNADE, S. the curvetting, or prancing i 


 PA\NNEL, S. [ panneel, Belg. panneau, Fr.] 
a kind of clumſy ſaddle, In law, it ſignifies, 


turned by the ſheriff ; and in falconry, the 


P A P PAP 


PA/NNIC, PA/NNICLE, s. a plant of the] PA/PILLO, S. [ Lat. popilion P. 
millet kind. , _ [of various . 1 celle a woth 
PA/NNIER, S. panier, Fr.] a baſket, or f. A PILIONACEOUs, Ach. in bitt. 
wicker veſſel hung on the ſide of a horſe. applied to ſuch flowers as repreſent ISA , 
PA'NOPLY, S. complete armour, fly, with its wings expanded, N 
PANNSY, S. a flower. PA'PILLARY, PA'PILLO 


US, Ag). ba. 


To PANT, V. N. I panteler, old Fr.] to |pillz, Lat.] having emulgent vellels je cm 


fetch the breath ſhort, when frightened, or 1 paps. 
out of breath, To play with intermiſſion, ap- PIST, S. ſpatife, Fr.] one | 
plied to the wind. To wilh or long for. N to the en 421 * Ane 
PANT, S. the motion of the heart. of 3 . WE 
PANTALOON, S. pantalon, Fr.] aman's| PAPUSTICAL, Adj. poviſh: ak. 
garmant, in which e gud Ay lr to the pope. e Adberiog 
are all of a piece. Hanmer. | PA/PISTRE, S. popery: The dochine ce | 
PAN'TESS, S. [ pantoiment, Fr.] the dif- | the chureh of Rome. | ne of 
ficulty of breathing in a hawk. PA'PPOUS, Adj. [papprſus, Lat.] in b 
PANTHEOL'O G, $: [ wavieooyia, Gr.] | tany, covered with a light thin down: 5 
the whole ſum or body of divinity. PA'PPY, Adj. ſoft; juicy : Eaſily divided. 
PAN'THEON, S. [ way%zoy, GH] Tem- PAPULOSPFTY, {papuleſizas, Lat.] fulnes | 
ple at Rome dedicated to all the Gods. | Fof bliſters or pimples. | e 
PANTHER, s. [panthera, Lat. panthere, | PAR, S. [ Lat.] the ſtate of equality or 
Fr.] a large ſpotted wild beaſt, ſcarce ever equal value. | | ; 


tamed. PA'RABLE, S. [parabzla, Lat.] 2 fable 
PANTILE, S., a gutter 1 ſor {tory made uſe of to convey ſome impor. 
PA'NTINGLY, Adv. with a palpitation; tant truth, and originally borrowed from the 
breathing Me . | hieroglyphic chatacters. I 
 PA'NTLER, S. [panetier, Fr.] a perſon, | PARA'BOLA, S. [Lat.] in geometry, 4 
who keeps the bread in 2 great family, ſconie ſection ariſing from a cone's being out 


PANTOFLE, S. [pantouffe, Sax. panto- by a plane parallel to one of its ſides, | 
fula, Ital.] a flipper. | PARA/BOLIC, PARABO/LICAL, 24, | 
PA'NTOMIME, S. one who can expreſs |! paraboligue, Fr.] expreſſed in parables or by 
his meaning by actions. A farce, which con- a ſimilitude. In geometry, having the form 
ſiſts entirely in geſture and dumb ſhew. for properties of a parabola. 
P ANTON, S. a ſhoe made to recover a PARABO'LICALLY, Adv. by way of 
narrow and hide-bound heel. pbarable, or ſimilitude. In the form of a pa. 
PANTRY, S. [ panetrie, Fr.] the room rabola. „„ 
in which victuals or pans are kept. PARACENT ESIS, [rapanswrreig, Gr.] 
PAP, S. [papa, Ital. pappe, Belg. papilla, the operation, hei eby any of the venters are } 
Lat.] the nipple of a breaſt. Food made perforated to diſcharge any matter; as in the 
far infants of bread boiled in milk or water, Dropſy. „ . 
The pulp of fruit. IAK ACE NT RIC, PARACENTRICAL, 
PA pA, S. [ papa, Lat.] a name of fond- Adj. deviating from the center. | 
| neſs uſed by a child to its father. PARACHROYNISM, S. an error in chro- 
| PA/PACY, S. paper, Fr. from papa, Lat. | nology ; a miſtaking the time of any incident 
1 a pope | the office or dignity of a pope: or event in hiſtory, _ | | 
PA PAL, Adj. [Fr.] belonging to the PARACLE TE, S. [Tapaxales, Gr.] an 
pope. 3 Advocate, or Comforter, Generally applied 
© PAPA'VEROUS, Adj. [papawerous, from | to the third perſon in the Holy Trinity. 
'  fapaver, Lat.] belonging to, or reſembling | PARADE, S. Fr. ] an oſtentatious ſhow | 
1 © |] or diſplay. Military order. A place where 
PAPER, S. [ rapier, Fr. papyrus, Lat. the troops are drawn up in battle array, A guard, Wl 
reed of the Nile, on which they wrote before or a poſture of defence. ; 1 
the invention of paper] a ſubſtance on which! PA'RADIGM, S. [Gr.] an example, or holte! 
ve write or print, made of linen rags ground, | table. Hank PI 
macerated in water, and formed into thin PARADISIA'CAL, Adj. [paradiſe] ſuite 
| ſheets by means of a fieve. A piece of paper. ing; reſembling, or forming, paradiſe. 
A fingle ſheet printed or written, uſually ap- PA'RADISE, S. the garden of bliſs in | 
plied to journals, or eſſays publiſhed in ſin | which our firſt parents were placed. Any 
gle ſheets, „ Ic [place which affords exquiſite pleaſure or hap· 
PAPER, Adj. any thing flight or thin; pineſs. VV | 
made of paper. „ PA'RADOX, S. a tenet contrary to 2 
To PAPER, V. A. to cover or wrap in received opinion, and which at firſt appears | 
per. To regiſter. „ abſurd. 5 2 | f 
PA'PESCENT, Adj. tending towards, or PARADO'XICAL, Adj. of the nature o 
reſembling pap. „ 16 BA = 3 
| ſembling pap ; Funn 3 PART 


"PAR 
PARADOX 
inner of a par 


] ſpeaking in paradoxes, 
PARANE'SITS, 


by PAR 
CALLY, Adv. after the] PARAMOUNT, s the chief, 


| PA'RAMOLR, s. [from par, Fr. by, 
/LOGY, S. [from ag x H, | and an our, Fr. love] a lover. A miſtreſs. 


PARANY MPHE, S. { paranympbe, Fr.] 


S. | Taguzeoic, Gr.] ad-|a brideman, One that countenances or ſup- 


or inſtruction. 


ports another, 


GO'GE, S [Fr.] a figure whereby a] PARAPE'GM, S, a brazen table fixed to 


is added to the end of a word 


a pillar, on which laws and proclamations, 


s. [Fr.] from parage, old the riſing and ſetting of ſtars, and other altro- 
Ital.] a mode]; ſomething ſu- [nomical obſervations were formerly engraven 


ARAGON, 


or delineated, _ 


V. A, to compare; to PARA PET, 8. [Fr. araterto, Ital.] 3 


wall in a fortification brea! high. 


ge nACRAPEH, 8. Fr.] a diſtin part PA RAPHIMO'sIS, S. a diſeaſe wherein 
4 diſcourſe. In printing, a mark, uſed to |the prepuce cannot be drawn over the plans, 
fnify the beginning of ſome other ſuvjet, | PAMPHERNWALIA, S. [ Lat.] goods in 


formed thus . 


the wife's diſpoſal. 


ALLY, Adv. with diſ-| PARA PHRASE, S. «looſe interpretation, 


PARAGRA'PHIC 
ft breaks or ſentences. 


| wherein regard is had only to an author's 


PARALIP/>IS, S. [Toganti}ic, Gr.] a| meaning, not to his words, =» 1 
bene in rhetoric, wherein that thing is let Io PA'RAPHRASE, V. A. to tranſlate 
is, which nevertheleſs is intended to be in a free manner, ſo as only to give the ſenſe 


inſiſted on at large. 


of a paſſage, but not the literal meaning of 


PARALLA'TICAL, [every word. 


PARALLA'TIYS, 
kj, belonging to a parallax. 


PARAPHRAST, s. [Tagavgacic, Gr.] 


7 2 3 o 2 
, S. the diſtance between the | a lax interpreter; one who expounds in many 


tue and apparent place of the ſun, or any ſtar wards. 
viewed from the ſurface of the earth. | 
PARALLEL, Adj. extended in t 


PARAPHRA'STIC, PARAPHRA'STI- 


he fame CAL, Adj. explained in a free er looſe manner, 


Acton, obſerving always the ſame direction, 
obſerving always the ſame diſtance. 


PARAPHRENUTIS, S. aaa, and Peer 


Having | Ti, Gr.] a madneſs accompanied with a conti- 


the fame tendency, continuing the reſem. 
lane through ſeveral particulars : U ike. 


| nual fever; an inflammation of the diaphragm. 
PARAPLEGTA, S. [Gr.] a palſy which 


PARALLELS, S. lines continuing their | ſeizes ali parts of the body below the head. 


wurſe, and equally diſtant from each other, 
Lines on the globe, which diſtinguiſh the Ja-| length. 
tude, Direction conformable to that of ano- 
ter line. Reſemblance; likeneſs. A com- 
puiſoa. Any thing reſembling another. 
To PARALLEL, V. A. to place fo as to 
keep the fame direction with, or be at the ſame 
altznce from another line. To correſpond to. 
To compare, To bear reſemblance to. 
LISM, S. the ſtate of being 


PRALE'LLOGRAM, S. Fr.] in geo- 
metry, aripht-lined quadrilateral figure, whoſe 
Cpolite [ices are parallel and equal. 
 ARALLELOGRA/MICAL, Adj, 
ing the properties of a parallelogr | 
| PRALLELOPIPED, s. a ſolid figure 

mtaned under fix parallelograms, whoſe op- 
pole [des are equal and parallel. 

FARA LOG ISM, S. a falſe 
PNRALOGY, S. a falſe re 
ZARALY'SIS, S. the palſy | 
HRALYTIC, PARALY!TICAL, Adj, 
ele with the palſy FF 

FAR R, S. a conſtant right line 
| ſections, called 
nile the latus re Hm. : DN 
ARAMOUNT. Adj. paramont, old Fr. 
n.] having the chief 
y- Eminent or of the 


par a and montar, Spa 
F 8heſt authorit 


PAR ASANG, S. a Perſian meaſure of 
PARASIO/PESIS, S. Gr.] a figure in 
[rhetoric, which ſignifies keeping ſilence. = 
PARASUVTIC, PARASITICAL, Adj. 
[ farafitigue, Fr.] flattering or wheedling. 

PA'RASOL, S. Fr.] a ſmall canopy or 
umbrella uſed to defend the head from rain 
ſor the hcat of the ſun, 5 5 
 PARASY'NAXIS, S. [Gr. ] a conventicle. 
PARATH ESIS, S. [Gr.] a figure in 
grammar, where two or more ſubſtantives are 
put in the ſame caſe. In rhetoric, a ſmall 
hint of a thing. In printing, the matter con- 
tained within two crotchets, marked thus [J. 

To PA\RBOIL, V. A. { pourbouiller, Fr, 
or from part boil] to half boil, 
To PA/RBREAK, V. N. to vomit. 
PARCEL, S. [ parcelle, Fr.] a ſ.aall bun- 
dle. A, part taken ſeparately. A quantity 

or maſs, A number of perſons or things, 
uſed in contempt. . 
PA RC El., V. A. to divide into ſeparate 
portions, To make up into a ſum. 
PA'RCENER, S. in law, applied to a 
man's liſters or daughters who become poſſe (- 
ſed as joint tenants or co-heirs of a man's e- 
ſtate, by his dying without iſſue male. 
To PARCH, V, A. to ſcorch, or burn 
ſlightly. To dry up. Neuterly, to be ſcorcli- 
ed or dried. 8 | e emi 
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. 3 „ | nobleman has a palace, or hotel as they call i. 
, PAREGO'RICK, Adi. [mafryapine, Gr.] 
| having the power, in Me 

mollify, or aſſuage. 


a ſpongy or porous ſubſtance; a part through 


or mother. 


58. together with twelve ſuburbs, The whole ig 
ſomething done or ſaid in honour of the 


| fuxther ſubdivided into twenty quartiers o 
dead N . | wards. Paris is the ſee of an archbiſhop, thi 
_ PARENTHESTS, S. [Gr.] in Grammar, | ſeat of the principal part of the kingdom, ani 


2 ſentence, which may be left out without 
ſpoiling the ſenſe of the period; in Priating, 


ſomething 1n:mportant, or done by the hye. 
FAR SET. S. plailter laid on the roofs or 


Vall] conſtituting the ſides or walls. 


| Gy ariforum, or | iron, ſteel, braſs, embroidery, &c. The 
P.rifiun} | | 


PAR PAR 
PA'RCHMENT, 8. [parchemin, Fr. per-, ment of the iſle of France, bo 
gamena, Lat. becauſe invented by Eumenes| and alſo that of the whole King 
at Pergamus] ſheep ſkins dreſſed and fit for] in a ſpacious plain on the Seine“ 
writing. large, populous, and ſtately ei 


PA'RCITY, s. [parcites, Lat.] frugality; circular form, about two Frenc 
ſparingneſs. 


| diameter, and fix in Circuit 
PARD, PA'/RDALE, 8. [pardus, Lat. | ſuburbs. It is reckoned to contain 
fardal.s, Lat.] the leopard. In Poetry, any | great and ſmall, and upwards of 20 
ſpotted beaſt. | 


| | { beſides religious ſtructures, coll 
To PA'RDON, V. A. [ pardonner, Fr. Par- ſhops ; has 52 pariſh | 
duonare, Ital.] to excuſe an offender, forgive a] bited by friars, 738 by nuns, 1 
crime, or remit a penalty. Pardon me, is a and about 4 o, coo inhabitants: 
phraſe of civil denial or light apology. _ annually above Igo, ooo muids 
PAR DON, S. [Fr.] the act of torgiving | muid 2600 Pounds weight; 
an offender a crime, or of remitting a penalty. COWS, 550,000 ſheep, 125,000 caly 
| PA'RDONABLE, Adj. capable of being 40,000 hogs; 3 39,000 muids of kris 
forgiven, | | equivalent to 300 of our quarts 
 PA'RDONABLENESS, S. the quality of dy, beer, and cyder. Though Paris 
being poſſible to be forgiven. f | 
PA DONABLY, Adv, in ſuch a manner much. doubted fine 
as may be forgiven,  _ | TP 
wy PA'RDONER, S. one who forgives ano- at leaſt 200, O00 ſoulz. 
they. 5 PFF of Paris are built ot white heyy. 
To PARE, v. A. { foridan, Perf. to cut] | (4 reets are of j on. 
to cut off the outward coat or furface z to cut which is conveyed 
off extremities by little and little, into a canal, and waſhed down by means of ; 
 PAREC'BASIS, S. [Gr.] a figure in large body of water conveyed from 2 neigh. 
rhetoric, where the principal ſubject is de- bouring fountain. As almoſt every French 
parted from. LY 


in this city, with courts and gardens belong. 
icine, to comfort, ing to it, in this reſpect Paris ſurpaſſes any; 
Sos | thing of that kind to be met with in London, 
 PARENCHYMA, S. [ Tapiyxuue, Gr.] The Louvre, the Tuilleries, and other royal. 
palaces here, are indeed large and ſpacious, 
which the blood is ſtrained. - | but old and decayed buildings. Paris has three 
PA/RENT, S. Fr. parens, Lat.] a father capital diviſions, namely, I. The town, which 
5 | . lies to the N. of the Seine; 2. The city, 
PA'RENTAGE, S. extraction 3 birth ;| which is entirely ſurrounded by the river, hex 
condition with reſpect to the rank of one's ing in the center of all, is called L'Iſſe du pa 
V „ Ilais, i. e. the iſland of the palace, as the royal 
PARENTAL, Adj. becoming or belong- palace takes up great part of it; and, 3, Th 
ing to parents. 8 univerſity, which lies to the S. of the Seine 
PARENTA'TI ON, S. [from farento, Lat. 


other chief courts. Here is an univerſity an 

fifty- four colleges, but in only ten of theſe; 

marked thus * 5 public exerciſes performed. The Sorbonne 

PARF/NTICIDE, s. [ parens and cages, | one of the fineſt colleges in Europe, and fog 

Lat.] the killing a father or mother... merly very famous, by which name the whol 

PARERGY, 8 Tz and sys, Gr.] | univerſity is frequently ſignifed but it is 

| preſent very much on the decline, on accou 

of its civil juriſdiction, and the other priy 

eieling of a room, „„ leges it formerly enjoyed, being taken from 

JO PARG Er, v. A. to cover with plaiſler ! eſides the royal academy of ſeiences, of mug 
PARHY#LION, 8. [rape and Beg, Gr.] the. ſame nature as our Royal Society, he 

a mock ſun, FV academy for refining the French a 
PARUVETAL, Adj. [from paries, Lat. a guage ; alſo academics of painting ſculptu 

end architecture, w:th many others for | 
improvement of all mechanic arts and ” |; 

factures, as tapeſtry, moſaic works in plat 


o 


a city in the middle of the govern- | cipal manufactures in J aris are gold 15 


4 


. 
o 


PA'RING, S. the rind, or that which is 
pared off any as, | It: 
PARIS, in Lat. TLarceia 


fiuffs, 


nl 3 5 
blade palaces in Paris are the Louvre, be 


=" + is the Tuilleries; beyond that is 
Nr called the Queen's walk, or La 
g 


Cours de la 


er he parlament meets. Beſides theſe, 


:- the Baſtile, a priſon for ſtate pri- 
oy and ſuch as are taken up by lettres. 
a4 the arſenal ; the King's libra- 
4; the royal phyſic gardens ; the royal ob. 

J : 


ſervator /; 
factures; 


the cathedral of Notre Dame, St. Genevieve, 


| Hire, Teut, parc, Fr.] a piece of ground in- 


PAR 


Jace of the ſame materials, tapeſ- 
Sica, and glaſs. The moſt con- 


Reine ; the palace of Orleans or 
the royal palace, with a palace 


the gobelins for all ſorts of manu- 
called the Greve. Its principal churches are, 


he abbey of St. Germain, with the church 


| nunnery of Val-de-Grace, &c. The firſt | 
.- ſtrate bf Paris is called Prevot des mer- 
EY or the provoſt of the merchants. In 


Pais are ten bridges, the three moſt conſide- 


uble of which are the Pont-au-Change, the | 


Pont-neuf, and the Pont royal. On both 
(des of the Seine are very fine quays in ſeve- 
ral places: and in this city are upwards of 
twenty hoſpitals, of which the Hotel- Dieu is 
the largeſt, &c. In the ſquare called La Place 
tes Vietoires, is a noble ſtatue of Lewis XIV. 
but very much degraded by flattering inſcrip- 
tions, and the mean proteſtations, &c. uſed for- 
merly, even to a degree of adoration, by the 
Duke de la Fenillade, who erected it. In the 
neighbourhood are the palaces of Verſailles, 
Triazon, Marli, St. Germain en Laye, &c. 
Ke. © Paris, ſays Buſchin, is the center of 
all good taſte and recreation.“ But vanity and 

ezfure, the other part.of its character, reign- 
ing here in a ſuperlative degree, does not ſeem 
to entitle them to any great ſhare of the for- 


mer, It lies 200 miles S. E. of London, 5 50 


W. of Vienna, 680 N. E. of Madrid, 700 
N. W. of Rome, and 1300 in the ſame di- 
rection from Conſtantinople. Lat. 48 deg. 
0 min. N. long. 2 deg. 25 min, EB, 


PARISH, S. [ paroiſe, Fr.] a diſtrict be- 
longing to the ſame church, and under the 
care ot the ſame prieſt, 5 | 


PARISH, Adj. belonging to, or havin gthe| 
care of, the pariih; maintained by the pariſh. 
PARISHI'ONER, S. paroiſſien. Fr. from 


jariſþj one that belongs to, or is an inhabi- 
„„ . 


PARISYLLA'BICAL, S. in grammar ſig- 


ies having an equal number of ſyllables, 
PARITOR, S. [apparitsr| a beadle, or 
one that ſummons to attend in the court be- 
auge the civil law. See Ar PARITOR. 
PARITY, 8. ¶ parite, Fr. paritas, Lat.] 
qulity ; likeneſs ; reſemblancte. 
ARK, S. [pearroc, fearruc, Sax. paerck, 


doſed ang ſtozed with deer or beaſts of chaſe. 


and the town-houſe, in the ſquare, 


PAR 


To PA RLE, V. A. to treat by word of 
mouth; generally uſed in war of the treaties 
carried on by enemies during a ſuſpenſion of 
arms for thet purpoſe, To beat or ſound a par- 


cy, ſignifies to give the ſignal for a conference, 


by beat of drum, or ſound of trumpet. 
PA'RLEY, S. a treaty carried on by word 

of mouth, | | 
PA'RLIAMENT, S. [| parlement, Fr.] the 

aſſembly of the lords ſpiritual and temporal 


for debating of matters touchin gthe common 
wealth, and the making or correcting of 


laws. 

PARLIAME'NTARY, Adj. enacted by, 
ſuiting, belonging to, or performed by the 
parliament. . | 

PA'RLOUR. S. [ parlcur, Fr, parlatorio, 
Ital.] in menaſteries, a room where the reli- 
gious receive thoſe that come to ſee them. In 
houſes, a room clegantly furnifhed for recep- 
tion and entertainment, F: 

_ PA'RLOUS, Adj. [perhaps from parler, 
to ſpeak, but Junius derives it from perilous, 


uſed in the ſame ſenſe as the Latin anprobus] 
keen; ſprightly ; waggiſh, © A parlous wit.” 
Dryd | | | | | 


PA'RLOUS, Adj, [from peerleſs] income | 


parable ; matchleſs. 


of wit. 


_ PARNA'SSUS, S. a eraggy mountain of 
ancient Greece, rendered famous by the poets, 
and ſacred to Apollo and the muſes. It lies in 
the W. part of Achaia, the modern Livadia, 
a province of European Turkey, and N, of 


the gulph of Lepanto. Its high tops termina- 


ting in two points or pics, was hence of old 


called Biceps Parnaſſus. Between theſe abun- 
dance of water falls after rain or ſnow. Here 
is likewiſe a plentiful fountain continually iſ- 


ſuing out from among the rocks,and ſuppoſed 


to be the anciept Caſtalia, of which the Py- 
thian propheteſs and the poets, who pretended 


to inſpiration, uſed to drink, and whither they 
commonly went to bathe themſelves. 
PAROCHIAL, Adj, ¶ parectialis, Lat.] 
belonging to a pariſh. 5 
PARODY, S. [| parodie, Fr.] a kind of 


writing, wherein the words of an author are 


applied to another ſubject; generally applied 
to the turning ſomething ſerious into bur- 


leſque. 


in order to cauſe pleaſantry. 
PAROEMIA, S. [Tagojun, Gr. ] a pro- 


verb. In rhetoric, a proverbial manner of 


„„ * 
FAR OLE, S. [Fr.] a word given by way 


of aſſurance. A promiſe given by a priſoner | 


to go away. 


PARONOMA'/SIA, S. [Gr.] in rhetoric, 


PARLF V. A. to incloſe, as in a park. a figure wherein words alike in ſound, but of 


„S. [parler, Fr.] converſation. 


Ibe act of treating dy word of mouth, 


\ 


a different ſenſe, are affectedly uſed. A pun. 
PARONY'CHIA, S. [Tag-wxia, Gr.] a 


preter- 


PA'RLOUSNESS, S. quickneſs ; keenneſs 


To PA/RODY, V. A. to apply the words 
of an author to a different ſubject, generally 
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mw” Fo iS 


which it grows mere violent and dangerous, | aft of favouring one party 


who invades his country, or one whom he| perſon unreaſonably favour o 


| loured bird, of the hook-bill ſpecies, remark- be divided or ſeparated 


: | To PA'RRY, V. N. Parer, Fr.)] to put ſuch as may be FIDE 3 rn 
Dy thruſts in fencing. Ee 


Act of ſaving money. 


| 1 a branched rib. 


wt 
m — 


„„ PAR 


greternatural ſwelling under the root of the}; PARTA'KER, S. a (þ 


mail 5 a whitlow. An accomplice, n any thing. 
PA'ROQUET, 8. arroguet, perroguet,j PART EAN, S. one tha | 
Fr.] a all kind of Ae l vides. | | t ſeparates or di 
Fa ROT ID, Adj. ſalival, ſo named be-| PART ERRE, S. [ Fr.] a level diviſ 
cauſe near the ears. | ground; a flower-garden, \iſion of 
PA'ROTIS, S. [Gr.] a tumour in the} PA'RTIAL, Adj. | Fr.] inchnedt 
glandules behind and about the ears. one ſide more than another with — 


PA'ROXISM, S. a ſevere fit of a diſeaſe inn PAR TTA LIT, S. [ partialite r 
| m 
PA'RRICIDE, S. [Fr. Leer Lat.] without juſt reaſon, ore than another 


one who deſtroys a fatter; figuratively, one To PARTIALIZE, v. 


2 make 1 

n - 

ought particularly 133 J he murder another. | 6 lide more than 

of a father, or one to whom reverence is due, | PARTIALLY, Adv. wit 

From parriciaium, Lat. 2»... | reafonable tavour or diſlike. 

*  PARRICVDIAL,PARRICTDIOUS, Adj. | PARTIBI LITY, S. [from partible] poſe 

relating to, or committing parricide, | libility of being divided. | 1 
PARROT, ¶ parreguet, Fr.] a parti-co-| PART IBLE, Adj. [from part] poſſible to 


h unjuſt or un. 


ahle for its imitating the human voice. PARTTCIPABLE, Agj. [from partici ate 
eral, 

_ To PARSE, V. A. [ pars, Lat.] in gram- having a ſhare or A Oy: 
mar, to reſolve a ſentence into its different: To PARTICIPATE, v. N. [ participa 
parts of ſpeech. . ſtus, of participo, Lat.] io enjoy in common 
PARSINHONITIOUS, Adj. [ parfmonius, | with others. Te have a part of more things 


Lat.] frngal. Sparing to exceſs. | [than one; to receive part or ſhare, 
, PARSIMONIOUSLY, Adj. in a frugal, PARTICIPATION, 8. [Fr.] the ſtate 
paring, or covetous manner. lof fharing or enjoying ſomething in com- 


PARSIMONIOUSNEss, S. a diſpoſition | mon with others. Diſtribution or diviſion 


of ſparing or ſaving. ee e 5 h 
PA!RSIMONY, S. { ar/imoria, Lat.] the] PARTICFPIAL, Adj. Participiali, Lat.] 
33 55 having the nature of a participle. 
PA RSLEX, S. perſti, Brit. perfil, Fr.] PARTICVPIALLY, Adv. after the man- 
2 herb, whoſe leaves are divided into wings, | ner of a participle. | | | 
generally cut into ſegments, and growing on| PA'RTICIPLE, S. ¶ participium, Lat,]a 4 
1 word which partakes of the nature both of a | 
PARSNIP, S. a root, of a light yellow verb and an adjective, ſignifying time and 
5 Aaction like the verb, and being declined wik 
PA RSON, S. derived either from perſona, | cafes like an adjecti ve. | | 


Tat. becauſe he perſonates the pariſh, or from PARTICLE, S. [particule, Fr. particuls, | 
| garecheanus, Lat. a pariſh prieſt] a clergyman ;| Lat.] any ſmall part or portion of a greater | 


a pariſh prieſt ; or teacher. ſubſtance. In grammar, a word unvaried with | 
PA RSONA GE, S. a benefice of a pariſh|\caſes, whereby the mind ſignifies the con- 


"prieſt. | neclions it gives to the ſeveral affirmations 


PART, ¶ pars, Lat.] ſomething taken from aud negations, that it unites in one continued 


and leſs than the whole; a portion; a number. reaſoning or negation, | | 
A ſhare, or concern. A ſide or party. In the] PARTICULAR, Adj. particulier, Fr.] 


plural, qualities, powers, or faculties. Ap - ſingle ar relating to a ſingle perſon, Any 
plied to the mind, accompliſhments. thing peculiar to, or which diſtinguiſhes 2 
PART, Adj. partly; in ſome meaſure. | perſon or thing. 3 | 
To PART, V. A. | partic, Lat.] to divide. PARTICULAR, S. a ſingle inſtance or 


| To ſeparate. To keep aſſunder. To quit each point. An individual or ſingle perſon. A 1 
Other. To take leave of. To have a ſhare. | minute detail of things enumerated diſtinAly. | 


PA'RTABLE, Adj. capable of having its Diſtinct recital, ance ae 
parts ſeparated. | „ PARTICULARITY, S. I particular] the 
PAR TAGE, S. [Fr.] diviſion; the act quality which diſtinguiſhes a perſon or wy | 
0 


of ſharing. A word merely French. trom others, ſometimes including the idea 


To PARTA'KE, V. N. [pret. 1 parteeh,| aſſectation. A diftin@t notice of paricular | 
part. paſſive, partaken.) To ſhare. To have circumſtances. Ma 


ſomething of the property, nature, claim orf To PARTTCULARIZE, V. N. 1 
right; to be admitted to; not excluded : to] riculariſer, Fr.] to mention diſtinctiy or m. 
combine, or enter into a deſign. Sometimes nutely. Fe, 


| 


With ia before, the thing partaken ot. PARTICULARLY, Adv, dine 


ling 


— 


= A - 
— — 


PAS 
1y, Above all others; in an extradrdi | 
bre inner or degree. . 
mw RTISAN, S. (fartiſan, Fr.] a kind © 
ph halberd. One who belongs to a fac- 
ommander of a party. 
TION, S. Fr. partit.9, Lat, ] the: 
ng ; the ſtate of being divided. 
diviſion z diſtinftion. A part 
he reſt. That by which diffe- 
chambers are ſeparated. The 
here ſeparation is made. 
TION, V. A. to divide into 


pike o 
tion; 3 c 
pak TI. I. 
at of dividi 
de aration ) 
diyided from t 
rent parts Or 
place or part W 
To PARTT 


A LET „S. a name given to a hen. 


pxRTLY, Adv. in part, in ſome mea- 
| ee. 
nil one that gn or enjoys 
wo ig in common with another. One 
«ho is joined in trade with another. One 
who dances wiekr another. 
PARTNERSHIP, S. joint intereſt or 
property The union of two or more in the 
{ume trade. | 
?RTO'OK, preter of partake, . 
PART RID GE, S. [pertris Brit. perdriæ, 
Fr. rerdix, Lat.] a bird of game. 


ly to bring forth, | 
TUR TION „S. [ parturio, Lat.] the 
ſite of being about to bring forth. 

PARTY, S. a number of perſons united 
in one common deſign. One of two adver- 
(ries, An accomplice or one concerned in 
n aftir, A particular perſon. In war, a 
ttachment of ſoldiers. CN on. 
PARTY'COLOURED, Adj. having dif- 
ferent colours, 3 1 5 
PARTY-JURY, S. a jury conſiſtin 
þalf foreigners and half natives. he 

PARTY-MAN, S. a factious perſon, or 
one joined in a faction. | 
PARTY- WALL, à wal 
one houſe from another. „„ 
PARVIS, S. [Fr.] a church or church- 
porch; applied to the meetings in the inns 


7 


g of 


1 that ſeparates 


where the ſtudents are placed oppoſite each 
other, | V 
PARVITUDE, S. [arvus, Lat.] the 
ewlity of being ſmall or little. NW 
PA'RVITY, S. [parvus, Lat] littleneſs. 
Pas, S. 
foremoſt, | 
_ PASCHAL, Adj. [paſchat, Fr. paſchalis 
Lat.] relating to the e or Eaſter. 
_PASH, S. (pax, Span.] a kiſs. | 

To 2 V. A. ¶ perſſen, Belg. ] to ſtrike 
— | 

PASQUE 


mony, | 


Fr.] precedence; right of going 


S. a flower reſembling an ane- 


8. from paſquino, a ſtatue at Rome to which 
they its any ſatyr or lampoon they would 
"re publickly known] a lampoon or writing 


any limits, 


PAR URIENT, Adj. [parturiens, Lat.] 


of court, or to the diſputations in Oxford, 


PSQUIL, PASQUIN, PASQUINAD'E, | 


PAS 


To PASS, V. N. [paſſer, Fr. from par, 
Fr, paſſus, Lat. a ſtep] to move from one 
ſtep to another. To make way through. To 
make a tranſition from one thing to another; 
uſcd with from, To vaniſh; to be loft. Ts 
be enacted. To exiſt; to be effected. TS 
be ſupremely excellent. To omit. To be 


in a tolerable ſtate. To be ſpent or intervene; 


applied to time. To become eurrent, applied 
to money. In fencing, to thruſt or make a 
puſh; in gaming, to refuſe playing or taking 
the lead. To paſs away, to be loſt, glide 
off or vaniſh. To excel, uſed as a contrac- 
tion of ſurpaſs, To tranſgreſs or go beyond 
To ſend: from one place to ano= 
ther, or to ſend to his proper pariſh, To paſs 
by, to decline puniſhing, to excuſe or for- 
give. To paſs over, to neglect or diſregard. 
PASS, S. in war, a narrow entrance or de- 
le. A paſſage or road. A permiſſion to go 
or come any where. An order by which va- 
grants are ſent to their proper pariſh, In 


{ fencing, a puſh or thruſt, 


PANSSABLE, Adj. [Fr.] that which may 
be paſſed or travelled ; capable of being ad- 
mitted or received, Indifferent, though not 
perfect. . | 

PASSA DO, S. 
or thruſt. | | 

PASSAGE, [Fr.] the act or ſtate of a 
perſon travelling. A road, Liberty of going 
in or coming out. Entrance or admiſſion to 
the mind. An occurrence; an unſettled ſtate; 
an incident; management, conduct. A ſin- 
gle fentence or paragraph in a book. __ 

PASS ED, preter and participle paſſive of 

aſs, 5 | 

PA'SSENGER, S. a perſon who is travel- 
ling in any vehicle either by land or water, 
A traveller. gn . | 

PA'SSER, S. one th 
or poes by another, © 
 PASSUBILITY, S. paſſibilite, Fr.] the 
quality of receiving impreſtons from exter- 
nal objects. | VVV 

PA'SSIBLENESS, S. the quality of re- 
ceiving impreſſions from external objects. 

PA'SSING, participle, ſupreme, or ſur- 
paſſing others. Exceedingly. Gee: = 

PASSING-BELL, S. the bell which rings. 


[Ttal.] in fencing, a puſh 


at is upon the road, 


| at the departure of a perſon. 


PA'SSION, S. [Fr. paſſio, Lat.] any eſſect 
cauſed by an external: agent. The receiving 
any action. A commotion of the ſoul ariſing 
from the manner in which it conſiders things 
as amiable or hateful. Anger, in a populoys 
and vulgar ſenfe. Zeal, or ardour, Love, 
Eager deſire or fondneſs. In ſcripture, ap- 
plied to the laſt agonies _ ſufferings, which _ 
cloſed the life of our bleſſed Saviour. | 

PA'SSION-FLOWER, S. a flower ſo call- 
ed from an imaginary reſemblance it bears to- 
the Crown of thorns and other inſtruments 
of the paſſion of our bleſſed Saviour. 


imme 


u Vhich a perſon is expoſed to ridicule. 


; | PA'SSLON-WEEK, S. the week 


diately 


r 


. fe Oo " 
K © Sp — _ 


diately preceding Eaſter, ſet apart by the | 


22•ͤü „% K cena — — 


ſome action. 


to make no reſiſtance. | 


Nate of being infenſible, 


Perſ. pſa, 
| Spent or expired. 


place; out of the reach of, applied to ſtate. 


to be moiſt and viſcous ; 


_ cial mixture made to repreſent precious ſtones. 


Ad jectively, any thing made of paſteboard. 


9 PAST ERN, S. [ paſturon, Fr. from pas, 
Fr. a ſtep; piadab, Perſ. the feet] the knee 
of a horſe, . 3 


of perfumes; alſo a roll of paſte. 


pPeaſteur, Fr.] a ſhepherd. Figurativ 


gy man. 


ſome ſcene in the country, and in whoſe per- 


making pies. Pies, or baked paſte. The 


- PAS 


church to meditate on the ſufferings and cru- 
ciſixion of our bleſſed Saviour. 
PA'SSIONATE, Adj. | paſſionne, Fr.] 


moved by, or expreſſive of, paſſion. Eaſily | 
moved to anger. 


PA/SSIONATELY, Adv. with great af- 
fection, commotion of the mind, or anger. 
In an angry manner. 

P 4'SSIVE, Adj [ paſſif, Fr. paſſivus, Lat.] 
receiving impreſſions ; ſuffering, oppoſed to 
active; unreſiſting. In grammar, applied to 
ſuch verbs as ſiguify paſſion or the effect of 


PA/SSIVELY, Adv. in ſuch a manner as 

PA'SSIVENESS, s. the quality of bear- 
ing or ſuffering without reſiſtance, | 

PASSI'VITY, S. [ paſfrvitas, Lat.] the 


PA/SSOVER, S. a feaſt inſtituted among 


the Jews in commemorition of the ſlaughter | 
of the firſt-born of the Egyptians, when the 


angel paſſed over the houſes of the Iſraelites. 
The ſacrifice killed at the feaſt of the paſſover. 
PASSPORT, S. [ Fr. ] a permiſſion to paſs. 
PAST, [part. preter of paſs, pas, piſt, 
Raf. ſomething which has been. 


PAST, Prep. beyond, applied to time or 


Above, applied to meaſure. Ee: 
PAS TE, S. [paſte] any thing mixed ſo as 
| Gp and water boil- 
ed together, ſo as to form a cement. An artifi- 


To PASTE, V. A. to faſten with paſte. 
PAS TEBOAROD, S. a thick paper form- 
ed either of ſeveral ſheets paſted together, by 
paper macerated in water and caſt in moulds, | 
or by old cordage pounded and caſt into forms. 


 PA'STEL, S. an herb. 


 PA'STIL, S. [paflille, Fr. of paſtillus, 
Lat.] a crayon for painting; a compoſition 


PA STIME, S. paſſetemps, Fr.] a ſport, 
diverſion, or amuſe ment. 
PAST OR, PAS TOUR, 8. %, Lat. 
„a Cler- 


""PA'STORAL, Adj. [Fr. paftoralis, Lat.] 


rural; reſembling ſhepherds. Figuratively, | 


relating to a clergyman, or the care of ſouls. 
PA'STORAL, S. a poem which contains 


fonages are people that live in thofe parts. 
PAST RV, S. [poftifferi, Fr.] the art of 
places where paſtry is made. Ee vr 
PY'STRY-COOK. S. a perſon whoſe 


| light quick blow, or tap. A im 


laſt ſenſe is obſolete, 
ferent colours, © 


| PA'TED, Adj. headed; uſed in compoſi 


excluſive of others. 


PAT 
PA'STURABLE, Adj. fit fo | 
PA'STURAGE, 8. [Fr.] the 1 

feeding cattle ; lands grazed b catt! bt 
uſe of paſture. 7 4; the 
PA'STURE, S. Fr. 
or the act of feeding. Grid anti food 
grows and cattle are fed. "5 7 OS 
To PA'STURE, v. A. to place n . 
ture. | Neuterly, to graze on 8 af. 
PA'STY, S. [pafto, Fr.] a pie made 
raiſed cruſt without a diſh, 2 
PAT, Adj. pas, Belg.) fit. pr 
aAly ſuitable, applied either to ib . ole 
PAT, S. [ fat, Brit. pad, Tol. a blow.] A 
matter beat into ſhape with the work, N 
To PAT, V. A to ſtrike lightly; to 
give N oy or tap. 1 
þ „S. [Span.] a Spaniſh co 
worth 4s. and 8d. Kalb. ne 
To PATCH, v. A. ſpudzzr, Belg.] jex- 
are, Ital.] to cover by ſewing on a piece, 
To mend in a clumfy manner. To make | 
up with ſhreds of different forts. 1 
PATCH, S. [pezzo, Ital.] a piece ſeuel 
on to cover a hole. A piece laid in, in mo- 
ſaic work, or in work conſiſting of pieces of 
different colours. A ſmall piece of black (ilk | 
worn by ladies on their faces as an ornament, 
A ſmall particle. A parcel of land. A pal. 
try perſon, ſuppoſed to be a patch in the cre- 
ation, * Thou ſcurvy patch.” Shak, The 
. PA'TCHER, S. obs that patches al | 
PA'TCH-WORK, S. work made of dik. 


PAT E, S. [from tete, Fr. by corruption 3 
or from patina, Lat. a pan, in which ſenſe 
we call the ſkull the brain. pan] the head. 


tion, as /ong-pated. pos 
PATEFA'CTION, S. [ fatefa#is, Lat. 
act or ſtate of opening. | =_ 
PA'TEN, S. (pores, Lat.] a plate.“ P 
tens of bright gold. Sha. „ 
PATENT, S. [Fr. patent, Lat.] a wr 


by which a perſon enjoys a right or privilegdl 


PATENT, Adj. containing a patent, of 3 
excluſive privilege. Any thing appropriate 
by letters patent. N 24 
PATENTEE,, S. the perſon who has Wl 
PA'TER-NOSTER, S. [ Lat. our fate 
the Lord's prayer, or religious ceremonies f 
PATE|RNAL, Adj. | paternet, Fr. pate 
nus, Lat.] having the relation or affection 4 4 
a father. Received by deſcent from one 
A x 4 
PATERNITY, S. [pateraite, Fr.] the Wil 
lation of a father. 8 11 
Ph TH, S. ( parb, paat, Sax. fut, Rü 


trade is to make and ſell pies or tarts. 


bunt, Dalm, fad, pat, Belg.) a road u 


Wart 


PAT 


well A track or pallage, 


-4 on foot. A track worn by frequent 


AU 


PATRIARCHY, s. the juriſdiction of s 


patriarch. 


| eu TIC, PAT HE i ICAL, Adj. pa- PATRICIAN, Adj. patricien, Fr. parri- 


kane F affecting the paſſions; affection. 
ſletipue, 


fect the paſſions. ; 
wa tnc l. NESS, S. the quality of 
f ſſions. | 
Kanes, S. [from aher, G] Sodo- 
Gn or thoſe who ſuffer themſclves to be 
miles, | 
contrary to nature. ; 
a ff 8s , Adj. deer Without 
ths. 8 | ATED 
e HOGNOMONTCK, Adj. [mabos, 
1 „Uwes, Gr.] ſuch figns of a diſeaſe as 
8 oper and in ſeperable, deſigning the real 
3 or nature of the diſeaſe; not ſympto- 


matic. 5 _— 3 | h 
'THOLOGICAL, Adj. relating te the 
2 diſcoverable effects of a diſorder, 
b THOLOGIS T, S. one who treats of 
5 THOLOGY, S. [of rabos, and E., 
Gr.) is that part of medicine, which relates 
to the diſtempers, with their cauſes, diffe- 


| rences, and effects, incident to the human 
bo THOPOE/TA, [Taboroia, Gr.] the 

| fing of a paſſion. In rhetoric, a method by 

which the mind is excited to anger, hatred, 

| 


flion, Sc. 5 
4577 HWAY, S. a narrow way to be paſ- 


ſel on foot. 2 


knble; ſufferable e 
PATIBULARY, S. [ patibulaire, Fr.] be- 
longing to the gallows. 3 
NE IENCE, S. [Fr patientia, Lat.] the 
inue of bearing injuries or affronts without 
ryenge, miſery without complaint, and tor- 
tares without outcry. 2 8 
wing pain without complaint, or injuries 
nd affronts without revenge. 


"I 2\TIENT, s. that which receives im- 
pd jeſlions from external objects. A perſon 
: who is viſited by a phyſician, apothecary, or 


ſupeon, - 8 
PATIENTLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner as 
to return no railing to reproaches, no re- 
enge to affronts, and no complaints amidſt 
pans, diſtreſs, or tortures. | 

PATIN, S. [ patina, Lat.] the cover of 
athalice, | „ i 
?ATLY, Adv. in a convenient and op- 
pune manner. | | 
2 PATRIARCH, S. [ parriarche, Fr. ta- 
ra, Lat.] one who governs by right of 
ity. A father and ruler of a family, 
ahihop, ſuperior to archbiſhops. | 


i) or enjoyed by, patriarchs, . 
MTRIA'RCHATE, PATRIA'RCH- 
lp, $, Patriarchat, Fr.] the office or 


tity of a patriarch, 


4 


nE ICALLY, Adv. in ſuch a man- 


PATIBLE, Adj. from patior, Lat, ] to- 


PWTIENT, Adj. J Fr. patiens, Lat.] en- 


MTRIAR/CHAL, Adj. [Fr.] belonging 


cius, Lat.] noble, oppoſed to common. 
PATRVCIAN, S. a nobleman. | 
PATRIMO'NIAL, Adj. Fr. ] poſſeſſed 

by inheritance. : | 


PA*'TRIMONY, S. [ Patrimonium, Lat.] 
an eſtate poſſeſſed by inheritance. | 

PA'TRIOT, S. one that makes the good 
of his country the conſtant motive of his ac- 
tions or meaſures. . 

PA'TRIOTISM, S. a conſtant and unbi- 
aſſed love for one's country. Fe 

To PATRO'CINATE, V. A. ¶ patrocinor, 
Lat.] to defend or protect; to patronize. 

PATROCINATION, S. defending, or 
protecting; maintaining any one's cauſe. 


PATRO'L, S. Patrouille, panel old Fr.] | 
the act of going the rounds in a garriſon 


to obſerve that the centinels perform their 


duty. The perſons who go the rounds in a 


garriſon or camp. 


To PAT ROL, v. A. to go the rounds in 


a camp or garriſon. 


thor. A guardian ſaint. An advocate or de- 


fender. One who has the gift of an eceleſi- 
aſtical benefice. Vs 


PATRONAGE, 8. from patron] pro- 
tection ; ſupport; guardianſhip of ſaints, 


guarding; ſupporting ; defending. 


PA'TRONESS, S. a female who defends, 
protects, encourages or ſupports; a female 


guardian faint, _ 
To PA'TRONISE, 


V. A. to encourage, 
protect, or ſupport. 2 


PA'TTEN, S. applied to a pillar, its baſe. 


A wooden ſhoe with an iron ring at its bot- 
tom, worn under a common ſhoe. by wo- 


men, to keep them out of the dirt and wet. 
_ To PA\TTER, V. N. ¶ patte, Fr. a foot, 


or from the ſound] to make a noiſe like the 
quick ſteps of many feet, or that of falling 


hail. 


original propoſed to be imitated or copied. A 
ſpecimen or part ſhown as a ſample of the reſt. 


| An inſtance, Any thing cur out in paper tor 


8 

To PAT TERN, V. A. ¶ patrenner, Fr.] 
to copy; to make an imitation of ſomething; 
to ſerve as an example to be followed. | 


ſpeaking little; ſparing in ſpecch, 


PAUCITY, s. { pauciras, from paucus, 


Lat. a few] fewneſs or ſmallneſs of number 


or quantity. 


To 


_ PA'TRON, S. [Fr. patronus, Lat.] one | 
| who countenances, ſupports, or protects, ge- 
nerally applied to one who encourages an au- 


PATRO'NAL, Adj. [from patronus, Lat.] 


PATRONYMIC, Adj. {patrenymique, Fr. 
Talon, Gr.] a name given to a perſon 
expreſſing that of his father; as Tydides, ap- 
| plicd to the ſon of Tydeus. | | 


PA*TTERN, s. Fr. patroon, Belg.] an 


_ PAU'CILOQUY, S. [ paucilouium, Lat.! 
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Lat.] to lay or floor with brick or ſtone. Fi- 
ſage eaſy. 


bricks laid for a floor. 


or take out the entrails. 


_ tween the words of a diſcourſe, A (top or 
interceſſion in muſic. 


Figuratively, and in contempt, the hand of 
a human creature, 5 


fawn or flatter, | 
footed. 
andany, Perſ.] ſomething given as a ſecurity 
os money borrowed. The ſtate of being a 
pledge. A common man at cheſs, 
| ſecurity For money lent. 
ney upon goods. 


Paco, Lat.] to diſcharge a debt. To recom- 
pence, To give the worth in money for any 


vice. 


be paid. Poſſible to be paid. | 
PAV DA, S. the day on which debts are 


debt or promiſes. 


Poiſe] to balance. 


a roundiſh ſeed Fe, in a pod. 


| wherein nations are in friendſhip with each 
other. A reſpite from war, Reſt from any 


, 
PEA 
To PAVE, V. A. [ paver, Fr. pavio, 
guratively, to make way for, or make a paſ- 
PA'VEMENT, S. a ſtone floor; ſtones or 


PA'VER, PA'VIER; S. one who lays a 
road with ſtones. | 

PAVILION, S. [pawvillon, Fr.] a tent. 

To PAVILION, V. A. to furniſh with 
tents. To be ſheltered by a tent. 

PAUNCH, S. [ panſe, Fr. panca, Span. 
pantex, Lat.] the belly, or region of the guts. 

To PAUNCH, V. A. to rip up the belly, 


PAU PER, S. [Lat. genitive, parperis, 
Lat.] in Law, a poor man. 


PAUSE, S. [Fr.] a ſtop or ceſſation from 
action or motion. A break or ſeparation be- 


To PAUSE, V. N. to ſtop or ceaſe from 
action for a time. To deliberate. Es. 
PAW, S. ¶ pazoen, Brit. pas, fatte, Fr. 
ta, pay, pab, Perſ.] the fore foot of a beaſt. 


To PA W, V. N. to draw the fore foot 
along the ground. To ſtroke with the fore- 
foot. Figuratively, to handle roughly. To 


PA WE D, Adj. having paws. Broad 
PAWN, S. [pand, Belg. pan, Fr. pay- 


To PAWN, V. A. to give any thing as a 
PA'WNBROKER, S. one that lends mo- 


To PAY, v. A. P paizr, Fr. apager, Span. 


thing bought. To atone ; to make amends 
by ſuffering, To beat. | 3 
PA, S. wages or money given for ſer- 
PAYABLE, Adj. [ paible, Fr. ] due or to 


- ; 


diſcharged or wages are paid, | 
PA'YMASTER, S. one who is to pay; 

one from whom wages or money for goods 

ſold is to be received. _ „„ 
PAYMENT, S. the act of a diſcharging a 


To PAYSE, V. N. [uſed by Spencer for 


PAYSER, S. [for poiſer] one that weighs. 
PEA, S. [ piſum, Lat. piſa, Sax, pois, Fr. 


PEACE, S. ¶ paix, Fr. pax, Lat.] a ſtate 


mult, or diſtarbante 


 PEACHICK, s. the chicken or young of | 


ing a ſharp end or point. The riſing or pro- ; 


PEA 


commotion or diſturbance, 


Silence. Reconciliaticn Wo 
PEACE, Interject. a | 
fend,” fe. la 


PFE.A/CE-OFFERING 
a ſacrifice offered for atone 
reconciliation tor a crime. 
PEA'CEABLE, Adj. 


S. among he Jews 
ment, and 
7 nc to make 


free | 
from War, tu- 


: Not inch 
quarrelfome or turbulent nelined to be 


PEA'CEABLENESS, 8s. 


| h ; 
"I ane or diſpoſed Ge ul * 
BLY Adv. it! tw ] 
or diſturbance, en bout rar, mut, f 
PEACEFUL, Adj. quiet. Tn); | 
Mild. Undiſturbed. quiet. Inelined to peace, ; 
PEACEFULLY, Adv. without a: ble 
ance. In a mild or gentle Repo Dn | 
PEACFFULNESS, s. quiet freeg ſi 
a re or diſturbance, | * 
PEACE-MAK ER, S. one who recone B ln. 
pan at variance, ne wo reconcile | | 
_ PEACE-PARTED, Adj, departed pan. 1 
this world in peace. e e 8 q ] 
PEACH; S. [ peſche, Fr. nalum perſon | qus 
Lat.] a roundiſh fleſhy fruit, r | 
downy coat, incloſing a rough or rugged ſtone, 0. 
To PEACH, V. A. {corrupted from in. | , 


peach] to accuſe a perſon as an accomplice in 
« erimp. 35 ng 


a peacock, Ry: 
PE'ACOCK, S. ava, Sax. pave, Lat. 
a fowl remarkable a the "Ro of. its 12 3 
thers, and eſpecially thoſe of its ſtarry tail, 
PEAHEN, S. the female of the peacock. | 
PEAK, S. [peac, Sax. pic, pique, Fr.] the 
top of a hill or eminence, Any thing hav- 


jecting part of a head-dreſs or ca. 
To PEAK, V. N. ¶ pegueno, Span. little] WM 
to look ſickly, meagre, or ſneaking. LL 

PEAL, S. [ gellere tympana, Lat.] a ſue. 
ceſſion of loud wa, ſuch as the reports of WM 
a cannon, or the ringing of bells. 

To PEAL, V. A. to ring a peal, Topliy W 
ſolemnly and loud. FD oe © 
PEAR, S. [ poire, Fr. pyrum, Lat.] a fleſhy WW 
fruit more pointed towards the foot-ſtalk 
than the apple, and hollowedat the extremity WM 
like a navel. _ | 4 
PEARL, S. perle, Fr. perla, Span. ſup- Mi 
poſed to come from ſpherula] a kind of gem Wl 
found in Indian herbs or oyſters, whoſe va- 


Jue increaſes in proportion to its roundneſs A þ 
and ſize. In Medicine, a round ſpeck or film | 
growing on the eye. ä 8 

PEARLE D, Adj. [from pearl] ornament- | 
ed or ſet with pearls. ND 4A 5 
PEARL - GRASS, PEARL - PLANT, 
PEARL-WORT, S. a plant. 
PEARLY, Adj. abounding with, or c- M | 
taining pearls, Reſembling pearls. N 
PE ARM AIN, S. a kind of apple. | mo fn 
PEASANT, S. Lell, Fr.] one © 


. I 
| 


PE & 


at huſbandry- 
FASAN TRY, 8. 


* "ASCOD, PF — 8. the cod or 
h peaſe g oro 

iy or orain we uſe pea, whoſe 
but uſed collectively for food, 
uſe peaſe, from peaſon, Jas; 
Lat.] food of peas. 

a kind of turf uſed for fire. 

15 P#BBLE-STONE, S. a ſtone 
wing in one homogeneous maſs. Popular- 


l ſtone. 
bl Eb, Adj. abounding with peb- 


cc BTLI TV, 8. [from peccable] the 
ſate of being ſubject to ſin. 
PE!CCABLE, Ad) [pecco, Lat, ] ſubject to 


afligh ht fault, crime, or offence, 
PECCANCY, S. . Lat.] a bad 
g cx T. Adj. . peccans, Lat.) guilty. 
Ciminal. In Medicine, injurious to health. 
Jn Law, wrong, or contrary to form. 
PECK, S. | pocca, Sax. poke, III. a bag] 
de fourth part of a buſhel. 
To PECK, V. A. pecquer, Fr. picken, Belg, ] 
to ſtrike with the beak ; to pick up with the| 
heak ; to ſtrike with any pointed inſtrument; 
to quzrel and endeavour to expoſe, uſed 
with at, | 
PECKER, S. one that pecks. A kind of 
bird, called likewiſe a wood-pecker. | 
PCKLED; Adj. [corrupted from ſpeckled] 
ſhotted; varied with ſpots. _ 
"PECTIN AL, Adj. Pecten, Lat. a comb) 
made like a comb. 
PECTINATE D, Adj, inſerted into one 
other, in the fame manner as combs. are 
by their teeth. 
FECTINA'TION, . the ſtate of being 
plinated, | 

© PECTOR AL, Adj. [ peffer alis, Lat, ] be- 
hy 2 longing to the brealt, | 
AK FEC TORAL, S. Fr. pefterale, Lat. 1 a 


iy hreſt-plate. 

A PECCLATE, PECULA!TION, 8. | pe 
up- alt, Fr, preulatus, Lat.] robbery of wh 
em ul money, 


"CULA'TOR, $ ; 9 [Lat.] rubber of the 
wc, 


fm 4 PEULIAR, Adj. [ peculiaris, Lat.] be 
"YN ng to one, excluſive of others, 
(Var, 


ton. 


begibes one perſon or thing from ano- 


much leſs than a pannel. 
Pois, Fr when mentioned | baſket. 


" ECCADILLO, S. [Span. peccadille, Fr.) 


Parti- 


+I PECULIAR, S. an excluſive property. 

NT, atthing excmpted from the ordinary juriſ- Lat. a ſkin] to take off the peel or {kin from 
ZY fruit. To flay. To plunder, from pilier, 

WOLINRITY, S. the quality which | Fr. to rob. | 

PEE EL. [ pelure, Fr. cells Lat. | the 


E 


PED, J ſſee Pap] a ſmall pack- ſaddle, 
N A 


PE'DAGOGUE, s. [from ais, Gr. a 

boy and ayw, Gr. to lead] one that e 
oys. 

To PEDAGOGUE, V. A. to inſtruct in 

a haughty manner, 

PEDAGOGY, 8. Fa or. 

the inſtruction ; the maſterſhip; diſcipline. 

PE DAL, Adj. [ pedalis, Lat. ] belonging 

to a foot. 

PE'DALS, S. [ pedales, Fr. pedalis, wy 
the large pipes ot an organ, ſo called, becau 
played on by the foot. 
PH DA'NEOUS, Adj. 
going on foot, 
PEDANT), S. [Fr. 11 a \ (hoolnaties: A 
[perſon vain and oftentatious of his learning. 
PEOANTIC, PEDANTICAL, Adj. 
vainly oſtentatious of learning. | 
PEDA'NTICALLY, Adv. with aukward 
land vain oftentation of learnin g. 

PE DAN TRL, S. vain and auk vard ollen | 
tation of learning. | 

To PEDDLE, V. N. commonly written 
piddle] to be buſy about trifles, 


[ pedaneus, Lat. ] 


cannon, managed by a ſwivel. It is frequent- 
17 written paterero. 


end of a pillar, or baſis of a ſtatue. | 
PEDICLE, S. | pedicule, Fr. pedis, Lat. 1 | 
in botany, the foot-ſtalk, or ſtalk by which 
a leaf or fruit is fixed to a tree. 
PEDTCULAR, Adj. 


having the phthyr iaſis, or louſy diſtemper. 


by Skinner] account of deſcent. 
PEDIMENT,, S. | pes, pedis, Lat.] in ar- 
chitecture, a low pinnacle, uſually in the form 
of a triangle, uſed to crown an ordinance, 


doors, windows, &c. 5 
PE DLE R, 1 [a contraction from a 
-ſmall commoditics. 

PE DLERT, S. wares ſold by pedlers. 
PE D2LING, Adj. petty-dealing. 
pEDOBAPTISNM, S. [Taddvg, and gu- 
ich, Gr.] infant baptiſm. 
PE'DOBAPTIST, S. 


baptiſm. 
To PEEL, v. A. Tanker. Fr. from feli, 


{kin or thin rind. A broad thin board with 


ECLIARLY, Adv, in à manner not [a long handle, uſed by bakers to draw their 


(01k men to others. 


Teo 


PECUNIARY, Adv. [ FC Ul from 


ruſtics, Or country fecun! a, Lat, money relating to, conſiſting 
of, mone 


PEDERE/RO, S. [ pedrero, Span.] a ſmall | 


PEDESTAL, S. p: iedſtal, Fr.] the lower 


[ pediculari is, Lat. 1 
PEDIGREE, S. from pere and degre, Fr. 


finiſh a frontiſpiece, and placed over gates, 


petty- dealer] one who travels the country with ä 


ral dos, Sh Bar- 
gige. Gr.] one that holds or practiſes infant 


bread, or to put it into the oven from paclle, Fr. 
2 2 


— 


— >a. 


— 


3 — — 
oo — rut tt; 
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r 
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P E k P E I. 

To PEEP, v. N. [Skinner derives this is computed at two millions N 
word from opbeſſin, Belg. to lift up. Cavſa-| ſtreets are 120 feet broad 1 © principal 
bon, from on:7w1np, Gr.] to make the firſt long. The gates are nine 
appearance; to look through a crevice or being very high, and inelo 
hole ſlily, ſo as not to be perceived; to look] with four ſtout walls, over which 
cloſely and curiouſly. | caſtles, both on the city and the g 

PEEP, S. the firſt appearance; a ſly look All the ſtreets are equally Ly ſide. 
through a crevice or hole. . vaſt concourſe of people that reſort 20m the 

PEE/P-HOLE, PEE'PING-HOLE, S. af and the prodigious quantity of to the court, 
hole through which a perſon may ſee without | all ſorts, beſides merchandiſe, . Provilons of 


. 5 . tnat are 1 
| 2 . ? pouring 
being ſeen. in from morning to night; and to this may be 


3 ee 1 ä — — 


to come juſt in ſight; to look narrowly 


of a nobleman or pcer; the b 


depreſe, or fink, 


China, and on the moſt northern verge of the 


lat. 35 to 4r deg. N. 


The walls of this city are about forty feet 


PEN R, S. [ pair, Fr.] one of the ſame added the great ſtate which wo 
rank, or equal in excellence or endowments ; Th. the Chineſe in e- 


a nobleman ; a champion, or fellow. Y 
To PEER, V. N. {contracted from appear | 


into, 

PEERAGE, S. [fairie, Fr.] the dignity 
of peers. 
= PEERESS, S. a female of quality. 

PE'ER LESS, Adj. without an equal. 
* PE/ERLESSNESS, S. the ſtate of being 
unequalled. D . 
PE'EVISH, Adj. [ſuppoſed by Junius to 
be corrupted from perverſe; but by Skinner 
derived from beeiſb, in the ſame manner as 
we ſay waſpiſp] eaſily offended or made an- 
gry. Offended at trifles. 
PE/EVISHLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner as 
t be eaſily made angry. 5 
PE/z VISHNESS, S. the quality of being 
eaſily made angry or uneaſ r. 
PEG, S. [| peggbe, Teut. ] a piece of wood 
driven into a hole inſtead of a nail; the pins 
of a muſical inſtrument by which its ſtrings 
are ſtrained. Jo take a peg lower, ſignifies to 


To PEG, v. A. to faſten with a pointed 
:=ce of wood, 0 | 


PE'KING, the principal province of all 


empire, being bounded on that ſide by the 
great wall which parts it from Tartary, It 
— the province of Honan os the S. Xanſi 
on the W. the bay or gulph of Vanghai, or 
the Yellow Sea on the E. It extends from 
Peking is ſubdivided 
into eight ſmaller provinces, each of which 


has a capital from which it is denominated. | 


The capital of the whole empire of China is 
Peking, and it has been the imperial ſeat for 


better than 100 years; but before the zra of 


the Tartar conqueſt, Nanking enjoyed that 
privilege. It lies about fix miles S. of the 


famous Chineſe wall, which ſeparates China | 


from Tartary, and has a communicatien, b 
means of the eaſtern ſea and a large canal, 
with ſome of the moſt conſiderable provinces 


in the empire, lying 200 miles W. of the 


Cang ſea, a bay of the great Eaſtern ecean. 


high, and fanked with towers; the circuit is 


neral affect. The emp 
gardens, lies in the middle of the Tarta 
no a ons. gp" te ſtructure two mile g 
and frontin e S. as ic buildinoe! 
this n 2 and x he ens 
palace 1 with t | 
outer of a prodigious hei i | 
| Here are 20 ee wa penn thicknes, | 
on horſeback, or in ch 
men ride in their chaiſes, both for ex 
and avoiding the dirt in the ſtreets which 
tenders them as inconvenient in winter as the 
duſt does in ſummer. The ſilks and China 
ware of various Kinds, which are expoſed to 
fale in the ſhops before the trades-people's I 
houſes, from one end of the ſtreets to the 


ſeifa, Sax. abun 


| 


| 
eror's palace, with the | 
city, 
s long, 


a mile broad. ' his. | 
wo ſtout walls, the 


but people are carried. | 


pedition 


riches, . | 


PELICAN, S. [ peligan, Fr. pelicanus 
Lat.] a bird, of which one ſpecies lives upon 
fiſh, and the other on ſerpents and reptiles 3 
its tenderneſs for its young is remarkable 


even to a proverb. 


* N RE 
PE'LLETED, Adj. conſiſting of bel 


or bullets. 


gathers upon liquors. 
PE/LLETORY, S. an herb. 


* 
PELL-MELL, Adv. [pie me, Fj 


E 


confuſedly; in a confuſed manner. 
PELLS, S. ¶ pellis, Lat. Clerk o 


1 
* 


Pelli, an officer belonging to the Exchequeſe 


about twenty miles. It conſiſts ef two large 
cities, namely the Tartarian and the Chineſe, 
Pelides ſaburbs, 1 he number of inhabitants 


| 


who enters every.teller's bill into 3 Po "4 
ment roll called pelt acc f ter um, the ro 
: P P * * 


5 


| 


airs; and even tradeſ. 


er as the 


PELLET, S. C pelle, Fr. pile, Lat.. 
little ball; a bullet or ball; a charge made 
of chewed paper, which is ſhot out of a popu 


PELLICLE, S. [ pellicula, a diminutive ch 
pellis, Lat.] a thin (kin; a thin film «hich 1 


P E M 


pPELLUC hrough 
| to be ſeen through. 
fon Aelblrr, PELLUCIDNESS, S. 


the qualit my and free from dregs. 

de 1 3 1 hoy Lat.} a ia or hide; 

3 N of an hawk torn. + : 

PELT, V. A. [ from poltern, Teut. ac 

To to Skinner, but according to Mr. Lye 

—_ from pellet] to ſtrike by throwing ; 

| b T-MONGER, S. [ pelt and monger| 

"ne who deals in raw hides. 


*LTING, Adj. uſed by Shakeſpear to 
ſguify mean OT paltry. 


P weck, S. the capital town of Pem- 
hrokeſhire in S. Wales, with a market on 
andeg, and four fairs, on May 14, Tri- 
e's Monday, July 10, and September 2 55 
for cattle, horſes, ſheep, and cloth. It 4 
amodiouſly ſeated on the innermoſt eree 

'f Milford Haven, over which there are two 
jandfome bridges. It is a place of good ac- 
count, and is inhabited by ſubſtantia people. 
It ic arrounded with a wall with three gates, 
ind has a ſtrong caſtle, ſeated on a rock. It 
b a corporation, with well-built houſes, 
tao churches, and the title of an earldom, 
{:nding one member to parliament. It is 10 
miles S. E. of Haverford Weſt, and 214 
W. by N. of London. Long. 12 deg. 35 
min. lat, 51 deg. 4.5 min. e 
Wiles, 37 miles in length, 18 in breadth, 
nd is furrounded on all ſides by the ſea, ex- 
czpt on the E. where it is bounded by Car- 
marthenſhire and Cardiganſhire. It contains 
4120 houſes, 25920 inhabitants, 14 5 pariſhes, 
fre market towns, and 16 caſtles, beſides 
blckhouſes. It ſends three members to par- 
lament, one for the county, one for Pem- 
broke, and another for Haverford- Weſt. 
The principal rivers are the Ilen, the Guala, 
the Gwin, and the Nevein, beſides ſeveral 
others of leſs note, The hills are barren, 
but the foil in the valleys and bottoms near 
te ſea are exceeding fertile: however, on 
many of the mountains, there are ſhecp, 
mats, and cattle. 1 


ara quill, ſplit to a certain height, and cut in 
apeeuliar ne pe, uſed in writing; a quill or 


pimuan, Sax. | = 
To PEN, V. A. [ pennan, Sax.] to coop or 
lut up in a ſmall incloſure 3 to write. 
PENAL, Adj. Fr. pœna, Lat.] denounc- 
g or exacting puniſhment, i 

PENALTY, PENALITV, S. penalite, 
Fr.] puniſhment ; a forfeiture. do 
ENCE, the plural of penny, formed by 
Wntratiion from pennies, 5, 


ID, Adj. J pellucidus, Lat.] elear 


a body which renders it fit to- 


Lat.] in Anatomy, the lower| 
PELVIS, S. [Lat] in. jy S. the ſtate of hanging; ſuſpenſion, 
 PENDULOUS, Adj. { penaulus, Lat.] 


MMBROKESHIRE, S. a county of S. 


PIN, S. { peuna, Lat.] an inſtrument made 


lather 5 a ſmall incloſure, or coop, "om! 


PEN 


bruſh of hairs uſed by painters; a kind of pen 
made of black lead; any inſtrument uſed in 
writing without ink. = 
To PENCIL, V. A. to paint. SR, 
PENDANT, S. [Fr.] a jewel hanging 
looſe from the ear ; any thing ſuſpended by 
way of ornament. | 
PE'NDENCE, S. flopeneſs. | 
PENDENCY, S. a ſtate of ſuſpence, or 
delay in a ſuit. 2 
PE'NDENT, Adj. ¶ pendens, Fr. wrote by 
ſome pendant, from the French] hanging 
jetting over; ſupported above ground. 
PENDING, Adj. [ pendente, Fr.] during 
a ſuit that is not determined. 55 
PENDULO'SITY, PE'NDULOUSNESS 


5 


hanging, ID, 
PE/NDULUM, s. [ pendule, Fr. pendulus, 

Lat.] any weight hung ſo as it may be cafily 

ſwung backwards and forwards, - 50 


PE/NETRABLE, Adj. | tr. vencerdtihr, 


Lat.] ſuch as may be pierced ; ſuch as may 
admit or be affected by moral and intetlectu.| 
motives, | | 


PENETRABILITY, 8. the quality of 


being capable to be pierced, applied to body; 
the quality of being affected by motives, ap- 


plied to the mind, | 


rior parts. 


' PENETRANCY, S. penetrant, Fr.] the 


power to pierce; ſharp, or ſubtle. | 

To PENETRATE, V. A. [ penetratus, 
Lat. of penetro. Lat.] to pierce or enter ba- 
yond the ſurface ; to affect the mind; tx 
reach the meaning. Neuterly, to malte 
way. | 


PENETRATION, s. [Fi.] the act of 


piercing or entering into a hody, Entrance 


or comprehenſion of any difficulty, applied to 
the underſtanding ; acuteneſs, or ſagacity. 

PENER CATIVE, Adj. piercing, (arp, 
ſubtle, acnte, or diſcerning ; having the pows= 
cr to affect the mind, Oy 


yet oftentimes weighs ſiateen pounds; a fruit 
in the Weſt-Indies of a ſharp acid flavour, 
_ PENINSULA, S. from pere, Fr. almoſt, 
and inſula, Lat. an iſland] a piece of land 
ſurrounded by water, excepting in one part, 
by which it is joined to the continent. 


_PENINSULATED, Adj, almoſt ſur- 


rounded with water, 


PENITENCE, S. [Fr. Penitentia, * 


ſorrow for ſin, attended with amendment o 
life, and change of the affectionss. 


ſorrowful for paſt ſins, and reſolutely bent on 
amending life. ; 5 

PENIT ENT, S. one ſorrowful for paſt 
trenſgreſſions, and reſolute, to abſtain from 


FENCIL, s. { pencillum, Lat.] à ſmall 


_ for the future, 


222K PEN- 


PE'NETRAIL, S. [ penetralia ; Lat.] inte- 


PENGUIN, S. [arſer nragellanicus, Lat.! 
a bird, which, thougb no hi gher than a gooſe, 


PENITENT, Adj. [Fr. penitens, Lat.] 


E EN 
* PENITE/NTIAL, Adj. expreſſing ſorrow | h 
for paſt fins. Admitted to penance. 


ferent religions, nations, and! 


PEN 


abited by upwards of 250,000 people of y;7 
it. 


e 


PENITE!NTIARY, S. one who proſecribes| among theſe are numbers of G ” ua ges; ang 
the rules and meaſures of penance. One] Swedes, French refugees Ke us uch, 
who does penance. The place where penance | together in preat harmony: Who het live 
is enjoined. | its due 1nfluence on the ES a this has all; a 
PENITENTLY, Adv. with repentance} In this country there are WG. 
or ſorrow for ſin, and amendment of life. grain of all ſorts. Its mode: cattle, and ; 
PE/NKNIFE, S. a knife uſed in making Europe and America, conſiſt with reſpect to | 
pens. - | | Iſtaves, falt pork, beef, and 3 pipe ( 
* PE'NMAN, S. one who profeſſes the art port in return from the Caribb „They im. | 
of writing. An author or writer. {ugar, molaſſes, ſalt, and win 4 iſlands, rum, ( 
PE/NNACHED, Adj. ¶ pennache, Fr.] in| Britain, houſhold- goods 15 from Great. 
er applicd to 3 the ground of ware, tools, and toys. ; cloathing, harg- ( 
whoſe leaves are naturally radiated and diver-] If within five years; | | h 
fified without confulion. : e | in thts e te ler paſſe 
PE/NNANCE, S. | penence, old Fr.] in ing a tranſcript of it, his 1 tor deliver- | | 
fiction or mortification either public or private, | repeal it in ſix months from = does not a 
ſuffered as an expreſſion of repentance for (in. | ſuch tranſcript, the crown c = delivery of | 
 PENNANT, S. { pennen, Fr.] an enſign, wards. — annot do it aftel 7 
colours, or ſmall flag. A rope for hoiſting] Penſylvania is ſubdivided into f. _ c 
things on board. „ | namely, three upper and this Jov — Il 
PpENNA TED, S. [ pennatus, Lat.] wing- upper are, Buckingham, Phil delphi The 0 
ed; in botany, applied to thoſe leaves which Cheſter ; theſe being the penſyl * þ 
grow exactly oppoſite to each other, on theſed in king Charles II's 8 F u 
lame ſtalkæ. LES > | lover counties are, Meat: K 1 three | 1 
PENNILESS, Adj. without money. Suſſex, the laſt of theſz being i 8 and 0 
PENNY, S. [plural pence, from penig, Sax. r en m 4 - 
. eenninck, T eut. pending, Dan. enning, Swed. | "The upper count! | | 3 | 
4 mall coin in value four Sor io or 0 four eee ee, Ae I , 
ewelith part of a ſhilling. run along thecoalt near ioc miles Th od y 
PE/NNYROYAL, S. an herb of a fra- Delaware, both above and below the falls fo 1 
grant ſmell, uſed in medicine. ja conſiderable way, is called the Treſte ; 4 3 a 
PENNY-WEIGHT, S. a weight con- near its mouth are marſhes, which are rey WM 
taining 24 grains in troy weight. fertile. The capital of Penſylvania is Phil, 1 
PENNY WISE, Adj. ſaving ſmall ſums] delphia, the tracts twenty five to ſixty mites WW 
at the hazard of greater. © {above, which are but thinly inhabit: 1 th 
f PE'NNYWOR TH, S. as much as can be planted. „ 8 I ” 
bought for a penny. A purchaſe. Something] PE/NSILE, Adj. nfs Tar 1 kann 
Sg leſs than it is worth. A {mall NE = ſupport tot n 3 . 
ps FLYANIA, one of the Britiſh c. PENSION, S. fr. J « yeaty d 
lonies in North America, ſo denominated given to a perſon by the court. e 10 
from the proprietary Mr. Penn, who was of | To PENSION, V. A. to fuppont y 
the people called Quakers, of which ſect there annual allowance. | A Ig _ f 
is here a majority. It lies between lat. 29 and; PE NSIONARY, Adj. | Fenſinraire, F. ſp 
42 deg. N. and between long. 47 and 48 deg. maintained by penſions or a ſtated allowance. 
V“. Irs bounded on the E. by Delaware river PENSIONER, S. one ſupported by 70-4 bk 
and bay, with the Atlantic ocean; on the N. luntary allowance from another. Z rat 
asd W. by Canada; and on the S. by Mary-j PEN yIVE, Adj. penſi,, Fr. Penſtus, Ital ; 
land; þeing about 200 miles long. and almoſt gzy36;, Gr.] W r mourn fully ſerious mc 
the fame in breadth, but in ſome parts very and thoughtful. ä 4 | 
narrow. The country is well watered, not! PE/NSIVELY, Adv. in a mournful and be 
only by the Delaware, but by other navigable] thoughtful manner, E 43 * 
rivers, which carry large [hips up into this pro- PFE/NSIVENESS, S. the quality of being 01 
vince. The original founder of this republic, mournfully thoughtful. | | I 1 
us it were, namely, William Penn, made the PENT, Part. pall. of Penn. NY a 
moſt perfect freedom, both religious and civil, PENTACA/PSULAR, Adj. [m7 6 mu 
the baſis of this eſtablihment; ſo that there five, and capſula, Lat.] having five cells or} 
is a gene: al toleration for all denominations of | cavities. OE 3 Vt 
Chriſtians. The heirs of Penn (who firſt ob- PE/NT ACHORD, S. | Gr.] an inſtrumenb 
tained the patent for it in 1680) appoint the| having five ſtrings. = 
governor and his council: but the houſe of PE'NTAGON. S. [Fr. from 7977 an of 
repreſentatives are choſen by the freemen of | yen, Gr.] a mathematical figure having by 1 b 
the province, This flouriſhing province is in- angles. 1 1 "if 


PE \ a , 2 
4. I $ 2 
£ 2 2 


17 'GONAL, Adj. having five angles. 

T0 ETER, S. [Lat.] a Latin verſe 

ling of five fect. ̃ : 
col 1 GULAR, Adj. [#ir7:, and an- 
! ornered. 5 5 
ce Tab TALOUS, Adj. [mTevre, and 
$ 4 Lat. a flower conſiſting of five leaves, 
h pf NTASPAS T, Adj. [ me: TE, and endo, 
Gr,] an engine with five pullies. 

E NTASTICK, S. ne, and ciy0;, 
6 th compoſition conſiſting of five verits, 
PENTASTYLE, 8. [ TEvTE, and cg, 
Gr.] in Architecture, a work in Which are 
os Of columns. | 
ö NTATEUCH, S. the five books of 
Moſes, namely, Gen. Exod, Levit. Numb. 


9 r kcosr, 8. Ir. reseten, fifty 
i felt of the Jews, ſo called from its being 
celebrated the þftieth day after the ſixteenth of 
Viſan: it is called by the Hebrews the feaſt 
of weeks, becauſe Kept ſeven weeks after the 
paſorer. The firſt fruits were offered at this 
time, and it was inſtituted to oblige the 1f- 


pe the Lord's dominion, and to render 


G43 the fftieth day after their coming out 
oh 1 ds with the Chriſtians 
Whithuntide, for which we ſometimes uſe it, 
PENTHOUSE, S. ent, from Pente, 4 # 
in lere] a ſhed hanging out aſlope from the 
an wall. | | 
. PENTICE, S. [ pendice, Ital.] a floping 
root ; 2 ſhed. | 3 
PENTILE, S. a tile made for covering 
the ſloping part of a roof. | 
PENULTIME, S. Lat.] the laſt ſyllable 
but one. | I | | 
PENUMBRA, S. | pene, almoſt, and um- 
tra, Lat. a ſhadow] an imperfect ſhadow. 
PENU'RIOUS, Adj. | penuria, Lat.] ſpar- 
no in expenee from a groundleſs fear of po- 
rerty, Scanty. | . 
PENURIOUSLY, Adv. in a niggardly, 
ſparing, and ſcanty manner. | = 
PENURIOUSNESS, S. the quality of 
king ſparing in expences from an immode- 
t and groundleſs apprehenſion of poverty. 
PENURY, S. [ Fenuria, Lat.] want of 
money or neceſſaricess. | | 
PEONY, S. peonia, Lat | a plant which 
denz a red flower expanded in the form of a 
ve, which turns to an oblong fruit or head, 
Ontaning many ſeeds, © | 
POL, S. [pronounced peeple, from 
afk, Fr. Populus, Lat.] a nation or com- 
nuty, The vulgar or commonalty. _ 
ToPEOPLE, V. A. [pepaler, Fr.] to fill 
Md 1ahabitants, £ e 


_ 


Cine which are good to help the rawnets 
of he ſtomach, and digeſt crudities. 
WPER, S. [ piper, Lat.] a warm ſpice, 


ullites to repair to the temple, to acknow- 


thanks for the law which was given from 


PEPA'STICKS, S. [memauvw, Gr.] me- 


PER 


To PEPPER, V. A. to ſprinkle with 
pepper. Figuratively, to beat or mingle, ei- 
ther with blows or ſhot, 

PEPPERMINT, S. mint remarkably hot. 

PEUPPERWORT, S. a plant, 

PEPSIS, S. the concoction or fermen- 
ory of victuals and humours in a human 
bo V. 2 J 
EEPTIC, Adj. [xennuç, Gr.] what aſ- 
fiſts digeſtion. _ 

: PEASACUTE, Adj. [ peracurns, Lat.] very 
arp. : TH 
PERADVENTURE, Adv. [ par adven- 


tare, Fr.] perhaps; by chance. 


To PERA GRA TE, V. A. [ peragro, Lat.] 


to travel or wander over. | 
PERAGRA'TION, S. the act of paſſing 

through any ſtate or ſpace. | 
To PERA/MBULATE, V. A. [ peram- 


buls, Lat.] to walk through; to ſurvey by 


paſſing th rough. 


ing through or wandering over; a travelling 
ſurvey. _ | 5 | 
PERCEANT, Adj. [ fereant, Fr.] piere- 
ing; penetrating. | | 5 
PERCEIV ABLE, Adj. that which is pro- 
perly an object of the ſenſe or underſtandin g. 
and may be diſcovered by either. | 
PERCEIVABLY, Adv. in ſuch a man- 
ner as to be diſcovered by the ſenſes or 
med... | | | | 


percipio, Lat.] to diſcover by means of the 
ſenſes or underſtanding. To know, or ob- 
ſerve. 85 | 
_ PERCEPTIBPLITY, S. the ſtate of be- 
ing diſcovered by the mind or ſenſes, The 
power of perceiving. ts I 

PERCE'P TIBLE, S. Fr.] ſuch as may 
be perceived by the mind or ſenſes. | 

PERCF'/PTIBLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner 
as may be perceived by the ſenſes or mind, 


PERCE'PTION, S. Fr. perceptio, Lat.] 
the act, paſſion, or impreſſion, whereby the 


mind becomes conſcious of any thing. The 
act or power of perceiving. An idea or no- 
tion. op | | 
PERCE/PTIVE, Adj. [perceprrs, Lat.] 
having the power of perceiving. | 5 
PERCH, S. | erca, Lat. ferche. Fr.] a 
fiſh of prey, with a hooked or hog back, 
armed with (tiff briſtles: its ſkin is covered 
with thick hard ſcales; it has two fins on 
its back, and carries its teeth in its mouth. 
A meaſure containing 5 yards and a half, from 


birds ſupport themſelves when they rooſt, 
from perche, Fr. 85 | 
To PERC H, V. N. 
on a ſtick like a bird at rooſt. Actively, to 
place 5n a perch. . | 
PERCHA'NCE, Adv. perhaps; perad- 
Venture. | | 


i ich there are ſeyeral ſpecies, 


4 


N | uſcd 


PERAMBULA'TION, S. the act of paſſ. 


To PERCEIVE, v. A. [ percevoir, Fr. 


perche, Fr. ferrica, Lat. A ſtick on which 


Lerchen, Fr] to fit 


PE'RCHERS, 8. Paris candles anciently 


—— — — 


uſed in England; ; alſo the larger ſort of wax-| 


| loſt; 


« in 


P E R 
candles, uſually placed upon the altars. 
PERCUPIENT, Adj. ¶ percipiens, Lat.] 
conſcious of the preſence or impreſſion of an 
object. 
PERCI'PTENT, S. one that has the pow- 
er of perociving. 


To PERCGLATE, v. A. 
from percolo, Lat.] to ſtrain through. 


PERCOLA'TION, S. the act of * purifying joying every thing belonging to its ſtate or 


by ſtraining. 

To PERCU'SS, V.a 1 f Lat ] to 
ſtrike. 

PERCU'SSION, S. [Fr. per cuſſio, Lat. J 
the act of ſtriking; a ſtroke. 

PERCU LIENT, Adj. ¶percutiens, Lat.] 
ſtriking; baving che power toſtrike, 

PERDIVTION, S. | Fr. perdicio, Lat.] de- 
ſtruction; death; leſs or ruin. In ſeripture, 
eternal death or deſtruction. 

PE RDUE. Adv. perdue, Fr. a forlorn 
- hope, or advanced centinel] cloſe and undiſ- 
covered. 

PE /RDULOUS, Adj. [from perdo, Lat } 

thrown away. _ 
PERDURABLE, Adj. (Fr. ] laſting 3 long 
continued. Not in uſe. 

PERDU'RABLY, Adv. in a laſting man- 
Ter. 

| PERDURA'TION, ©. 22 o, Lat. 1 
long continuance. 

To PERE GRINATE, v. N. [ peregrinus, 
Lat.] to travel into fo eign countrics. 
: PEREGRINA'TION, 8. 

Lat.] travel or abode in foreign countries. 
| PEREGRINE E; Adj. foreign ; not native; 
nut domeitic, 

To PER EMPT, V. . 182 — Lat.] 
in Law, to cruſh, to kill, 

PER EMPTORIL Y, Adj. [from peremp- 
70 ray] abſolutely; ſo 2s to cut off further de- 
| lay or debate. 

iT REMPTORINESS, S. from fetenp. 
N poſit veneſs that will not admit of diſ- 

ute or contradiction. | 

PEREMPTORY, Adj. . peremptoire, Fr 
pe, emprus, Lat. {ki ned }/ poſitive, {» as to ad- 

mit of no delay, diſpute, or contradiction. 


PERENNIAL, Adj. | perennis, Lat.] laſt-| 


ing through the year; perpetual | or unceaſ. 


5 FRENNITY, S. ¶ perennitas, Lat.] the 
quality of laſting the year round. | 
PERFECT, Adj. | ferfefus, Lat.) free | 


from defect with reſpect to parts, compoſi- | 


tion, Kill, or abilities 

| o PERFECT, V. A. Per fictus, from 
. Lat.] to compleat or finiſh any 
thing; to lupply defects; to inſtruct com- 
Pletely. 
PENKFECTION, 8. Fr. N Lat. 

the ſtate of enjoying every thing that belongs 


to a thing tree from redundancy or defect ; a 
| tupreme excellence; an attribute, applied to 


perfect. 


plete, or to remove all defects. 


percolatus, from defects. 


in g contrary to che faich or conlidence re 


{| blow through. 


| per egrinus, | 


PER 


To PERFE'CTIONATE, V. A. to makg 


PERFE'CTIVE, Adj. conducing to com. 
PERFECTIVELY, Ad 

ner as to remove all flefotds, 3 888 oe 
PE'RFECTLY, Adv. iu a manner free 


' PFRFECTNESS, s. the quality of 6. 
nature. 
PERFIDIOUS, Adj. [ perfidus, Lat.] ad. 
ed in one. 2 
PERFI DIOUSLY, Adv. in a m | 
conſiſtent with the confidencs 4 manner in: | 
PERFI'DIOUSNESS, S. the quality of 
betraying a perſon who confides | in us. go 
PER FIDY, s. { perfidie, Fr. perfdia, Lat. 


| breach of faith ; 925 act of be 
who confide in one. 5 thoſe 


To PERFLA'TE, v. A. Lale Lat] 


PERFLA'TILE, Adj blowing through |} 
or ſtrongly. | 
PERFLATION, 8. from er A 
of blowing through. f een, 
To PERFORAT?®, v. A. [perfira 
Lat. from Per foro, Lat. ] to 1 2 does 
hole with a tool. 
| PERFORA!TION, 8 - the act of 
or boring; a hele 4 bn by boring. prin 
PERFO' RCE, Adv. by violence. : 
PERFO'RM, V. A. | performare. Ital.] to 
execute, act, or to do; to accompliſh a deln 
or und tertaking. Neuterly, to ſucceed in aa 
attempt; to act on the ſtage, or playa piece o 
muſic... * 3 
PERFO/RMANCE, $. the execution of 1 ; 
deſign ; the completion of a promiſe; a wk 
or compoſition ; an _ or ſomething A 
| done. E 
PERFORMER, S. one that executes or 1 
performs any thing, generally applied to an 
artiſt who gives a ſpecimen of his (kill ia 
public. I 
10 PE/RFRICATE, v. N. [perfrico, Lit] 
to rub over. 7 
PERFUME, S. [ parfume, Fr.] an agree- il 
able odour, compoſed by art, and uſed to 
| give other things a fragrant ſcent, Fra- 
rance. E- 
To PERFUME, V. A. to make u thing 1} 
ſmell agreeably by art; to ſcent. | I 
PERFU'MER, S. one who makes and ſells 4 
artificial odours. 4 
PERFU'NCTORILY, Adv. U erfinder, 
Lat.] in a careleſs or negligent manner. I 
PERFUNCTORY, Adv. [ perfundiorinn, 
Lat.] care eſs ; light ; "negligent. 
To PERFU'SE, V. A. TT 
overſſ read; to tind ure or ſpread through. 1 
PERHAPS, Adv. [ per, and Lat] Per- f 
ad venture; it may be ſo. 2 


the ! Dey. 


P E'RI APT, 8. ane Or.] a vo | 


whic 74 


4 


PER 
geh, being tied about the neck, is believed 
ui gel all diſeaſes. 


f „ S. [Lat. from #1, 
PE ory 4 a) oma reſemblin g 
and 221 containing the heart in its ca- 
; ale "le is to contain a quantity of clear 
keep the heart n—_ 
CA/RPIUM, S. [Lat.] in Botan i 
thin membrane encompaſſing the fruit or 
grain of ONIUM, S. [Lat.] a thin and 
4 membrane, of exquiſite ſenſe, which 
"he cranium or head immediately, and 
2 « all the bones in a human body. 
pen rcbLObs, Adj. [ Fericuleſus, Lat.] 
; hazardous. | ; 
gone, GY. S. [repi, and Epyov, Gr.] 
needleſs caution or trouble in an operation. 
PERIGEE!, PERIGEUM, S. [from me, 
i, Gr. about, and yu, gee, Gr. the earth] a 
int wherein a planet is at its neareſt Poſſi- 
dle diſtance from the earth. SE: 


nervo 


in it is neateſt to the ſun. 1 
al. 5. Fr. periglio, Ital. perike!, 
Belg, Periculum, Lat.] a ſtate wherein a per- 
{n is expoſed to loſs, diſeaſe, or death 7 a 
linger threatened. Ce 
OE RILOUS, Adj. [ perileux, Fr.] expoſed 
to a danger or calamity: | | 


* 


”PFRILOUSLY, Adv. in a dangerous 


"ERILOUSNESS, S. dangerouſneſs. 
PERIMETER, S. | perimerre, Fr.] the 
compaſs or ſum of all fides that bound 
ay figure. 5 
bERIOD, S. ¶ periode, Fr. rtpiodeg, Gr.] 
a circuit, A ſpace of time in which any re- 
volution of the planets is performed, which 
begins again. A ſtated number of years, 
das, or hours, in which things are performed 


ſate at which any thing terminates. Dura- 
tion, 1n grammar, a complete ſentence from 
one full ſtop to another. In Printing, a pauſe 
or mark, denoting a complete ſentence, 
this (. | 
FEKNODIC, PERIODICAL, Adj. [peri- 
«que, Fr.] making a circuit or revolution. 
Happening or returning at a ſtated time. | 
_ PERIO'DICALLY, Adv. at ſtated times. 
PERIO'STEUM, S. [rig, Gr. and geo. 
Gs membrane of exquiſite ſenſe, covering 
al the bones. 5 
PERVPHERY, S. [ig, Gr. and qv, Gr.] 
lie cireumference. | = 


Fr.] to expreſs by eireumlocution. 
PERIPHRA'SIS, S. [Gr.] the act of 
expreſling the ſenſe of one word by many; 


Das we ſay, the loſs of life, for 


PERIPNEU'MONY, S. [megt, and mw- 
ww, Gr.] an inflammation of the lungs. 


pERIHELIUM, S. that part of a planet's | 


nd repeated. The end or concluſion. The 


To PERIPHRASE, v. A. [ peripbraſer, | 


PER | 
Lat.] to die; to be deſtroyed. Actively, to 
deſtroy, decay, or impair. \ 


PERISHABLE, Adj. liable to periſh or 
decay. 


decay or deſtruction. 
PERISTA'LTIC, Adj. [ perifaltique, Fr. 


Y, reh, Gr.] applied to the vermicular or 


wavering motion of the guts, by which the 
excrements are preſſed downwards and voided, 
PERISTFERION, S. the herb vervain. 


of pillars. 


PERISY'STOLE, S. [Gr] the pauſe or 
interval between the two motions of the heart 
or pulſe. EPs . | | 
PERITO'NEUM, S. [Gr.] a thin, ſoft 
membrane, which encloſes all the bowels in 
the lower belly. „„ 
To PERJURE, V. A. [ perjuro, Lat.] 
to ſwear a thing a perſon knows to be 
| n 
PERJUROR, s. one that ſwears falſely. 
PERJURY, S. the act of ſwearing 
falſely. . | | 


| PERRIWIG, S. ¶ perrugue, Fr.] hair 

woven on thread ſewed on a cawl, and worn 
by a perſon inſtead of his own hair. | 
To PERRIWIG, V. A. to dreſs in Falie 


hair, 


In Botany, a plant. 

To PERK, V. N. ſtrom perch] to hold 
up the head with an affected briſkneſs, To 
dreſs or adorn. | CE 


the quality of continuing long in the ſame ſtate. 
durable, continuing, laſting. 


anner. 


PERMEABLE, Adj. {from fermeo, Lat.] 


ſuch as may be paſſed through. 


to paſs through. 


through. 1 | > 
 PERMPTSCIBLE, Adj. from permiſces, 
Lat.] ſuch as may be mixed. 


what may be permitted. 


ance. Leave to do any thing. | 

PERMISSIVE, Adj. | permiſſus, Lat. 
granting or giving leave; not hindering tho 
not approving. 1 


ance, without hindrance or approbation. 


allow, grant, or ſuffer, without commanding, 

authoriſing, or approving. | 
PERMIT, S. a written warrant for ſend- 

ing goods from one place to another. 
PERMFT TANCE, S. allowance, Want 


To PERISH, v. N. [perir, Fr, perio, 


2 forbearance of oppoſition. 
| _ 


224 PER- 


PERISHABLENESS, 8. liableneſs to 


PERISTY'LE, S. [Fr.] a circular range 


PERRIWINCLE, s a ſmall ſhell-fih, 2 
kind of ſea ſnail. | 


PERMANENCE, PE'RMANENCY, S. 
PERMANENT, Adj. ¶ per nanens, Lat.] 
PERMANENTLY, Adv. in a durable 


To PE/RM EATE, V. A. ( permeatus, Lat.] 
PERMEA'TION, s. the act of paſſing 


PERMISSIBLE, Adj. [permifſss, Lat.] 
PERMISSION, S. Fr.] a grant; allow- | 


PERMPISSIVELY, Adv. by bare allow- 
To PERMIT, V. A. [ permitto, Lat.] to 


ELSE 


PER 

PERMVXTION, S. {from permiſtus, Lat, | 
the act of mingling 3 the Rate of being 
mingled. 

PERMUTA'TION, S. [Fr. fermutatio, 
Lat.] the exchange of one thing for another. 

To PERMU'TE, V. A. { permuto, Lat.] to 
r | | 


PER 
PERRY, 8. [ poire 
made of pears. 
_ To PERSECUTE, v. 
perſecutus, Lat. ] to ſubject 
impriſonments on account 
purſue with malice ; to trou 
inceſſant importunity, 


Fr. a pear] hilar 


A. (er Jecutty, Fr, 
to pains, loffes, 0. 
ot opinions; to 
ble a perſon with 


PERNICIOUS. Adj. | pernicicux, Fr. per- PERSECUTION, S. the ag of ing: A: 
nicioſus, Lat.] miſchievous in the higheſt de- penalties, or ſubjccting to puniſh iuſſietin 
gree; deſtructive. opinions; the ſtate of bein ments for 


eing perſecuted, 
PE RSECU TOR, | perſecuteur, Fr 


one that inflicts pains, penalties, or loſs, on 
U 


account of his opinions, 0 
. . ; 2 e th 
another with malice. © fat harraſſes 


PERSEVERANCE, S fp 
cented on the ſecond Fe only ac- 
continuance in any purpoſe, Lan, e 4 f 


PER NVCIOUSLY, Adv. in ſuch a man- 
ner as to deſtroy or ruin. 
PERNUVCIOUSNESS, S. 
being deſtructive. 5 1 | 
PERNITCITV, S. [pernix, Lat.] ſwift⸗ 
neſs. Great ſwiftneſs or pernicity. Ray. 
PERORA'TION, S. [ Peroratio, Lat.] the 
cConcluſion of an oration. nion, notwithſtanding oppoſition 
To PERPEND, V. A. [ perpendo, Lat.] to] PERSE'VERANT, Adj, confi: t. | 
ponder on or conſider attentively. ſiſting. „ nt; per. 
PERPENDICULAR, Adj. „ To PERSEVE RE, v. N. 
laire, Fr. perpendicularis, Lat.] eroſſing any fer ſevero, Lat.] to perſiſt in 
thing at right angles. Straight dr upright. | withſtanding oppoſition. 
PERPENDICULAR, S. a line croſſing} PERSEVERINGLY, Adv. with perſere. 
the horizon at right angles. rance. 6. ae 
PERSIA, S. a vaſt empire in Aſia Hing 1 
between Jat, 25 and 45 dep. N. and deter | 
long. 45 and 67 deg. E. It is upwards of 
1200 miles in length, and almoſt the {me | 
in breadth. It is bounded on the N. by part | 
of Ruſſia, the Caſpian ſea, and the country 
of the Uſbeck and independent Tartars; on 1 
the E. by the Mogul empire, from which a # 


the quality of 


[ fer ſevrrer, Fr, | 
an attempt, nol- 


 PERPENDVCULARLY, Adv. in ſuch a 
manner as to cut another line at right angles. 
In the direction of a ſtrait line up and down. 

PERPENDICULA'RITY,S. the ſtate of 
being perpendicular. : | 
PERPE'NSION, S. [ from perend] con- 
fideration.. DE Ee 
 * ToPERPETRATE, V. A. [| perpetratus, 
Lat.] to commit any crime. 8 


PERPETRA'TION, S. the act of com 
mitting any crime. Figuratively, a crime. 
PERPETUAL, Adj. [ perpetuel, Fr. per- 
pctuus, Lat.] never ceaſing ; continual. _ 
 PERPETUALLY, Adv. without inter- 
 milon or catny. Poon nun; 
TO PERPETUATE, V. A. [| perpetaer, 
Fr. perpetuus, Lat.] to make perpetual ; to 


ceternize; to continue without ceſſation or in- 


termiſſion. e 
PERPETUA'TION, S. the act of making 
immortal, or preſerving from oblivion. 
PERPETUITY, S. | perpetvite, Fr.] du- 


ration to all futurity. Something which has 


nd cad; --:-;- og | 5 
To PER PLEX, V. A. [| perplexus, Lat.] 


to diſturb with doubts, ambiguities, or dif- 
ficulties. To make difficult. To torment 


— 


Or VER. Y 


PERPLE'X, Adj. [Fr. perplexus, Lat.] 


difficult; ambiguous; intricate, | 
 PERPLE'XEDNESS, S. the quality which 
renders the judgment unable to determine. 
Intricacy; anxiety of mind. | 
PERPLEXITY, S. [| perplexitas; Lat.] 
anxiety ; entanglement ; intricacy. 
PERQUISITE, S. [| perguiſitus, Lat.] 
ſomething given to a perſon as a gratuity. 


PERQUISU TION, S. | perguifitus, Lat.) 
enquiry ; a ſtrict and thorgugh 


an accurate 


ridge of mountains and the Indus divide it; 
on the S. it has the Arabian ſea, which is | 
a part of the ocean and the Perſian gulph; f 
and on the W. it has Georgia and Aran, or 
ancient Armenia, from which the rivers Kar! 
and Aros part it; and likewiſe the Tigris 4 
and Euphrates, which ſeparate it from the 
Turkiſh empire in Aſia, Anciently Perſa 
comprehended, beſides ſeveral ſmaller ſtates, 
the three powerful nations of Media, Perſia, 
and Parthia. Its limits on the ſide of India 
have been extended further weſtward by the 
late Kouli Kan, who added to Perſia all the 
Indian provinces on the W. fide of the In- 
dus; and theſe the Great Mogul confirmed 
to him, upon relinquiſhing, in 1739, his 
conqueſt of the provinces lying E. of that) 
river. The bounderies of Perſia, on the ſide 
of Turkey, cannot be exadtly aſcertained; for 
though the Tigris near its mouth forms part 
of the weſtern limits, the Turks and Perz 
ſians are not agreed with regard to the pros 
vinces that lie further N. on that river. The 
temperature of the air, in Perſia, varies act 
cording to the poſition of the different pro 
vinces. It is generally extreme hot in ſum 
mer, as lying under the tropic of Cancer 
and even the winds are ſo hot for three 
| months in the year, that there is hardly ang 
ſtirring abroad 


about noon, without endanl 
gering life : for blowing from thc eallwarl 


- ſearch, 


/ 


* vaſt ſands, they occaſion a heat 69" 


P E R 

oven; but then theſe winds are 
y cool breezes in the afternoon. 
trineſs 15 particularly found along the 
of the ſouthern” provinces 3 and it 
rtal to Europeans, particu- 
addicted to intemperance. 
a they have very little water, and 
er large enough to carry a boat. 


In Perla 
hardly a riv 
comet1mes 


F 


cloth, ſilk, or leather, Silk is the ſtaple 
commodity of Perſia, of which they make 
taffeties, tabbies, ſattins, {luffs mixed with 
ſilk, cotton, camel or goats hair, Their 
gold velvet, eſpecially the curlcd ſort, is very 
clegant. | | 

To PERSIST, v. N. [ perſifo. Lat. per- 
ſiſter, Fr.] to continue firm and reſolute in 
an undertaking or opinion, notwithſtanding 


e In- dromedaries are the moſt uſeful animals for 
irmed rranſporting of merchandiſe over the ſandy 
„ his deſarts, ſome of them carrying near a thou- 
f that land weight, and travelling for ſeveral days 


he ſide 
d; for 
15 part 4 
d Per 
1e pro- 
The 
ries acl] 
nt pro 
n ſum 
dancer ih 


diy 298 lſlance of dogs; ſo that nothing but wild 
endan boars eſeape them, Their manufactures are 
alway 


i, eu 


2 
£ 
1 
XY 
= 2 
i 


water for W 


nale all their little ſtreams and ſprings 


{ turning them into one channel, direct 
15 f urſe towards their towns, cultivated 
ſe gardens, ſometimes for the ſpace of | 1 
1 or fifty miles. The country is ver) 


which are very 
baren, without tree or herbage: but they 


here ſeveral fertile valleys, where lie their 
owns; | | 
. ſea cannot be exceeded by any 2 
ty in fruitfulneſs: but in other regions the 
harrenneſs is chiefly owing to the ſcarcity of 
its preſent inhabitants, and likewiſe to their 
ſoth, for anciently there was not a more 
lentiful country in the world than Perſia. 
Its principal produce is rice, wheat, and bar- 
ley; the melons here are excellent, and in 
feat quantities, having no leſs than twenty 
Kfferent ſpecies, which the common people 
{ed on in the ſeaſon ; alſo cucumbers, deli- 
cious apricots, and large peaches, I hey have 
ſeveral forts of wine. J he palm-tree is care- 
fully cultivated, eſpecially in the gardens, 
which beſides produce a great varicty of roots 
and vegetables. The dates are delicious, 
and, being laid in heaps, they candy them- 
ches. he country produces rhubarb, ſen- 
na, and many other mineral drugs; they 
have alſo pittachio-nuts and other fruits. 
The Perſians are more luxurious in their eat- 
ing than the Turks; and make uſe of ice 
even in winter, but never of ſnow. A great 
many take opium. The horſes of Perſia are 
the fineſt in all the Eaſt: their camels and 


vithout water; they have mules, oxen, buf. 
feloes, and two ſorts of aſſes; the one flow 
and heavy, like ours, and another light and 
gicetul ; likewiſe large flocks of ſheep and 
gots. They are ſometimes viſited with lo— 
cults, which fly ſo thick, that the ſky is 
darkened by them; and they deſtroy all the 
fruits of the earth where they alight. They 
bare a multitude of hawks, eagles, and o- 
ther birds of prey, which they teach to fly 
a game, and even wild beaſts, with the af 


yuradery, eſpecially gold, and ſilver, on 


oppoſition. 


PERSVSTANCE, FERSISTANCY, S. 


ſteadineſs; conſtancy ; obſtinacy; obduracy; 
contumacy. | | 


PERSISTIVE, Adj. ſteady ; not reeed- 
ng tiom a purpoſe ; perſevering. | 
PERSON, S. { perſonne, Fr. porſuna, La ] 


+ incumbered with mountains, ſome of|a thinking intelligent being that has reaſon, 
a high, and rocks generally or reflection, and can conſider itſelf as itſelf, 
z. e. the ſame thinking thing in different 
times, or places. 
particularly the part on the lar man or woman. 
man or woman. 
poſed to a deputy or repreſentative, Exter- 
nal appearance. Character. In grammar, 
the quality of the noun which modifies 2 
verb. | | | 


An individual or particu- 
A human being. A 
In perſon one's ſelt, op- 


PERSONABLE, Adj. handſome or of 
good appearance. | 
maintain any plea in a court of juſtice. 
PERSONAGE, S. [Fr.] a man or wo- 
man of ſome rank or eminence. Air, ſta- 
ture, or external appearance. A character 
aſſumed or repreſented. _ 55 
PERSONAL, Adj. [ perſonel, Fr. per ſo- 
nalis, Lat.] belonging to men or women, 
oppoſed to things. Peculiar, proper to; re- 
lating to one's private character or action. 
Preſent, oppoſed to repreſentative. Perſonal 
eſtate. In law, ſomething meveable, or ap- 
pendant to the perſon. In grammar, applied 
perſons in each number. FER 8 
PEK SONA“LIT T. S. the exiſtence or in- 
dividuality of any one. Es 
PERSONALLY, Adv. in one's own per- 
ſon ; particularly. With regard to indivi- 
%%% it: 
To PERSONA'TE, V. A. [from perſona, 


or repreſent on the ſtage. To counterfeit. 
To reſemble, To deſcribe, _ . 


PERSONA'TION, S. counterfeiting of 


another perſon. | 
PERSONIFICA'TION, S. [from ferjor;- 
fy] the application of action to things, as 
in Milton, “ Conkuſion heard his voice,” 
Par. Loſt, V . 
To PERSONIFY, V. A. to repreſent 
things and abſtract ideas as if they were 
perſons. N | 
| PERSPECTIVE, S. | perſpe&if, Fr. per- 
ſpectus, Lat.] a ſpying olats ; a glaſs through 
| wich things are viewed. The ſcience by 
| which 


In law, one that may 


to a verb which has the modifications of three 


Lat.] to repreſent by a fictitious or aſſumed 
character, ſo as to paſs for another. To act 


PER 
which things are ranged in painting in their 
proper proportions. A view or viſto, 
PERSFE/CTIVE, Adj. optic, or relating 
to the ſcience of viſion. 
PERSPICA/CIOUS, Adj. [| perſpicax] 
quick in ſeeing or diſcovering. 25 
PERSPICA'CTOUSNESS, S. the quality 
of percriving or diſcovering quickly. 
PERSPICA/CITY, S. | perſpicacite, Fr.] 
quickneſs of ſight. 
PERSPICIENCE, S. [ perſpiciens, Lat.] 
perfect knowledge; the act of looking 
ſhorply. . Eo | 
___ PERSPICIL, S. I Perſpicillum, Lat.] an 

optic glaſs. 1 
PERSPICU CITTI, S. f perſpicuité, Fr. | ap- 
plied to the mind, eaſinefs to be underftood 
or comprehended. I he quality of being tranſ- 

parent. * ey 
PERSPICUOUS, Adj. { perſpicuus, Lat.) 
clear; tran{puent ; fuck as may be ſeen 
through. Eaſy to be underſtood, 
 PERSPVY/CUOUSLY, Adv. clearly, not 
„ F 

 PERSPI'CUOUSNESS, S. the cnality of 
being eaſily underſtood or ſeen through. 

PE RSFIRAGLE, Adj. | from perſpire] 
ſuch as may be forced through the pores of 
tae ſkin, | : 5 | 
_ PERSPIRA'TION, S. the act of emit- 
tiog or forcing through the ſkin, . 

PERSPIRATIVE, Adje performing the 
act of perſpiration, | | 

Jo PERSPI RE, 
to emit or force through the pores of the 
| ſkin. To be excreted by the ſkin. _ 
— 20 PERSTRUNGE, V. A. [ perf ingo, 
| Lat.] to touch ſlightly 3 to gaze, or glance 
upon. 5 „ ow 
PERSUADABLE, Adj. ſuch as may be 

perſuaded. | th Rt 
_ To PERSUA DE, 
Perſuades, Lat.] to prevail upon, convince, 
or bring over to any opinion by arguments. 
To inculcate by arguments. 

PERSUA'DER, S. one that influences by 
arguments. : 


PERSUA'SIBLE, Adj. [Fr. perſuſibilis, 


Lat.] to be influenced by arguments. 


PERSUA'SIBLENESS, 5. the quality of 


being influenced by arguments. | 


PERSUA'SION, S. the act of influenc- 


ing the paſſions by arguments. Any argu- 
ment or motive that works upon the paſſions. 
Ihe ſtate of being perſuaded. 
_ PERSUA'SIVE, Adj. having the power of 
influencing the paſſions. Cs 
_ PERSUA'SIVELY, Adv. in ſuch a man- 
ger as to influence the paſſions. 
 PERSUA'SIVENESS, S. the quality of 
influencing the paſſions, 8 
PE RSO AS ORT, Adj. f perſuaſorius, Lat.] 
having the power to influence the paſſions. 


PER T, Adj. Brit. and Belg. appert, Fr.] 


v. N. { perſpiro, I. at. | 


v. A. [perſuader, Fr. | 


PER 


nifies the burſting of bleog Cree 
veſſels. roup 
To PERTAIN, V. N. 


) 2 
the 


[ ßertineo, 


to be long or relate to. Uſcd with to 25 


PERTEREBRA'TION, S. 
bratio, Lat.] the act of boring e = tere. | 1 


PERTERREFA'CTION | 
cio, Lat.] afirighting greatly 5 8. [ Perterrefas 


PER TIN A'CIOUS, Adj. NN athe 
Intl 
_ PERTINA'CIOUSLY, Adv. in fuch A 
manner, as not to be convinced or daunted "1 turn 
1 : nds CIOUSNESS, PERTIN vel p 
„ S. obftinacy. Stubbornn * n 
tion. Con e nels, Nei - 
PERTINACY, 8. ertinax. La P 
ſtinacy, ſteadineſs, or An . nt fly 
PE/RTINENCE, PERTINENCY. x. | T 
Pertinens, Lat.] related to the matter * Lat 
band; proper or ſuitable to the purpoſe, Re. | P 
lating or regarding. Uſed with to or ins, MM fit 
PERTIN ENT, Adj. { pertinens, Lat lub 
oppoſite; ſuitable to the purpoſe. Relating; P 
regarding; concerning, 1 ful 
g E'RTINENTLY, Adv. to the pur. 1 
oſe. 5 5 | 
PERTINENTNESS, S. the quality of | ſpit 
ſuiting, or being oppoſite to what is applicdto, þ 
_ PERTUNGEN TLY, S. [pertingens, Lat] WAN 
the act of reaching to. -— thr 
— PERTINGENT, Adj. reaching to} + 
touching. e | 
PERTLY, Adv. in a brifk, lively, ſaucy | | 
| ſenſe, or petulant manner. | bo 
 PERTNESS, S. ſprightlineſs, rudeneſs WY *) 
without ſenſe or modeſty. _ 5 | L 
| FERTRA'NSIENT, Adj. per raren, WM © 
Lat.] paſſing, or ſtriking through, as a colour Wl bo 
does in a precious ſtane. | - 
To PE/R TURB, PERTURBATE, v. N. fr 
{ perturbarus, Lat.] to diſquiet, diſorder, or * 
put into confution, applied to the mind. 5 
PER TURBA'TION, S. [ Fr. perturbatis, | 0 
Lat.] any thing which deſtroyes the tranqui- F by 
lity of the mind, or raifes a commotion of i 
the paſſions. Diſorder. Confuſion, ; . 
PERTURBA'TOR, S. [ perturbarevr, Fr, i * 
perturbator, Lat.] one that raifes commo- 4 
tions... „ AY 
PER TU'SED, Adj. [ fertuſus, Lat.] bored; 4 g 
punched; pierced with holes. 5 K 
PER TU'SION, S. the act of prercing or ln 
punching. A hole made by piereingq , Bp p 
To PERVA'DE, v. A. | pervade, Lat.] 
to paſs through any aperture. To extend 
throughout the univerſe. . X 
PERVA'SION, S. the aft of penctrating , 
or paſſing through. _ | A N 
PERVER'SE, Adj. [ Pervers, Fr. perverſu, 1 1 
Lat.] diſtorted. Obſtinate in the wrong. F 
Petulant. CE 3 t 
PEXV F/RSELY, Adv. with intent to Vet» of 


| lively or briſk, Saucy or petulant, 


Spitefully. Crots ly. pER- 3 


p E R 


ESS, 8. the ſtats or quali- 
an oppoling, with an intent to 
Wo: 


Fr.] change from bet- 
ho E of the 


ö 1 fan author. ; 

1 or ITY, 8. the quality of do- 
| oo thing purely to vex or croſs one an- 
ing a) 


other. =p/'VERT, V. A. perwerto, Lat. 
To PER'\ = miſapply * diſtors wilfully 


arvertir, Fr.] t 
155 'he true end, meaning or porpuſe. To 
I 


icht to wrong. 
aner R, 8. Ge that changes any 
Sis from good to bad, or wilfully diſtorts 
"Hhor's meaning. | 
m ERVE'RTIBLE, 
; fk d. | oy 5 1 
BY PO VESTIGA'TION, S. [ perv:figatio, 
I] diigent ſearch or enquiry, e 
PERVICA/CIOUS, Adj. [ perwicax, Lat.] 
| fitefully or peevilhiy obſtinate; * 


rg CACIOUSLY, Adv. with fpite- 


A NICYCITY, PERVICA'CIOUS- 
x65, PERVICA'CY, S. ¶ pervicacia, Lat.] 
teful obſtinacy. „ LF i 

ba 00s, Adj. [pervius, Lat.] ad. 
ning paſſage 3 capable of being paſſed 


ey 81 


Adj. that may be ea- 


3 | ; 
EE YIOUSNESS, 8 the quality of per- 

iting paſſage through 
"ER, * large Cary of S. America, 
hounged on the N. by Popayan, on the W. 
by the 8. Sea, on the S. by Chili, and on the 
L. by a ridge of prodigious high mountains, 
called the Cordilleras- de-los- Andes, being a- 
| bout 1500 miles in length from N. to S. and 
12; in breadth from E, te W. between the 
Andes and the S. Sea; but in ether places it 
js much broader, and according to ſome 300 
miles, It never rains in this country, and 
they hardly know what lightning and thunder 
s, unleſs towards the top of the above moun- 
tains, all the tops of theſe mountains are co- 
reed with ſnow to a very great hight, and 
here are ſeveral volcanoes, which burn conti- 


fully, The beſt houſes in this country are | 


made of a ſort of reeds like bamboe- canes, and 
creed with thatch, or palm leaves. How- 


eher, they have a ſort of galleries or balco- 


nies, but there is no walking along the floors 
"itiout making the whole ſtructure groan. 
Peru is inhabited by the Spanirds, who con- 
dere it, and the native Americans. Theſe 
lil that live among the foreſts, form as it 
vere ſo many ſmall republics, which are di- 
edel by a Spanith prieſt, and by their go- 
, Tetnor, afſiſted by other original natives, that 


kerre as officers, They have no diſtruſt, for 


ey ewe the doors of their huts alu ays open, 
though they have cotton, calibaſhes, and a. 
fort of slots, of which they make thread, 
and Rveral other ſmall matters which they 


PES 


trade with, and which might be eaſily ſtolen. 


They go naked, and paint their bodies with 


a red drug, called rocu. The ſame man is of 
all trades, for he builds his own hut, con- 
ſtructs his own canoe, and weaves his own 
cloth ; but if a large houſe is to be built for 
common uſe, every one ler ds a helping hand, 
Their ſkins are of a red copper colour; and 


they have no beards, nor hair on any part of 


their bodies, except their heads, where it is 
black, long, and coarſe. 1 hoſe that are not 
much expoſed to the weather, are of a lighter 
colour than the reſt, The natives who live 
at Quito ſeem to be of a different temper 
tor they are all extremely idle, and ſo ſtupid, 
that they will fit whole days together upon 
their heels, without ſtirring or ſpeaking. 


| Their garment is a ſort of a ſack, with holes 


to put their arms through ; and this is given 
them by their waſters as part of their wa- 
ges. Fiom a mixture of the native Ameri- 
cans and the Spaniards there ariſes a third 


kind, called Meſtices, who are illegitimate : 


however, they have all the privileges of 2 
Spaniard, and are the perſons who carry on 


ail trades, 


tains are not ſo high, it often rains exceſ- 


ſively; inſomuch that thoſe who go thither 


It was ſaid above that it never 
rains, but this muſt be underſtood of the ſouth 
parts; for in the north, where the moun- 


in ſearch of gold, are often carried of by the 
unwholeſomeneſs of the climate. I hey have 
a great number of fruits, plants, and trees, 
not known in Europe; houever, ſome of 


their phyſical drugs are brought over, which 
are of excellent uſe, and are well known in 
druggilts ſhops, particularly the jeſuits bark, 
and Peruvian balſam, The Spaniards have 
introduced many herbs, plants, and trees from 
Europe, which thrive here very well, and 
the fruits they produce are very delicious. 


This country is divided into five great audi- 


ences, which are Quito, De les Reyes, and 
De las Charcas. I believe we hardly need 


take notice of the mines of gold and ſilver, 


and the prodigious riches that are brovght 


from thence, becauſe they are ſo generaily 


known. 


PERURKE, S. | peruque, Fr.] a wig, of 


falſe hair worn either as an ornament or to 


conceal baldneſs. 


To PERUKE. v. A. [from the Noun} 


to dreſs with adſeititious hair. | 


PERUKE-MAKER, S. a maker of pe- 


rukes ; a wig-maker. 


PERU'SAL, S. 
reading. 


[of peruſe] the act of 


To PERU'SE, V. A. [from fer, and uſe, 
Figurati jely, to obſerve or 


Lat.| to read. 
„„ 8 
PERU'SER, S. one that reads or examines. 


PESA DE, S. [Fr.] a motion made by a 


horſe in raiſing and lifting up his fore quar- 


ters, and keeping his hind legs upon the 


ground, without ſtirring. 


PE'SSARY, 
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* 
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PET 


PF!SSARY, S. [pc/aire, Fr.] a medicine 
of an oblong form made to thruſt up the 
uterus, Oc. | 

PEST, S. [ pefte, Fr. peſtis, Lat.] a plague; 
any thing miſchievous or deſtructive. Alto 
a gang or number. 5 | 

To PE'STER, V. A. [Fr.] to diſturb, 
perplex or harraſs with numbers or violence. 
To encumber. 

PE/STEROUS, Ad}. [from peſter] en- 
cumbering; cumberſome. 8 

PE!STHOUSE, S. an hoſpital for perſons 
affected with the plague. | : 

PESTIV'FEROUS, Adj. infectious like the 


_ plague. Deftruchve. es 


D 


PE STILENCE, S. a contagious and mor- 


tal diſtemper. | 88 
PESTILENT, Adj. ¶ Fr. peſtilens, Lat.] 


producing plagues; miſchievous; deſtructive. 


In familiar language, uſed to expreſs the ſu- 
e eee e 
PESTILENTIAL, Adj. peſtilentiel, Fr. 


partaking of the nature of the plague. Con- 


tagious; deſtructive. 


_ _ PESTILLA'TION, S. ¶ Peſtillum, Lat.] the 
act of breaking, or pounding in a mortar. 
PE STLE, S. [| peftill:zr, Lat.] an inſtru- 

ment uſed to pound with in a mortar, Pele 
ef pork, a gammon of bacon. 

PET, S. [from diſpite, Fr. impetus, Lat. 
or petit, Fr. becauſe it ſignifies only a ſlight 
reſentment] a flight fit of anger or reſent- 


ment. 5 | 

PE/TAL, S. [ petalum, Lat.] in botany, 

the fine coloured leaves which compoſe the 

flowers of the plants. | SIE; 

_ PETALOVUS, Adj. having flower leaves. 
PETAR, PETA'RD, S. | petard, Fr. 


| petardo, Ital.] an engine of metal, ſhaped |theatre, which was erected in the room of 
like a hat, covered with fine powder, covered | the wooden one, burnt to the ground, The 
with a madreir or plank, to which it is 


faſtened by a rope running through the rings 
or handles round its rim, 2nd is uſed to blow 


/ 


up gates, &c, KY 


PETECHIAL, S. C tetcchie, Lat.] mark- 


ed with peſtilential ſpots. 


PETERBOROUGH, S. a town or city 


of Northamptonſhire, with a biſhop's ſee, a 
market on Saturdays, and two fairs, on July. 


10, and October 2, for all ſorts of ſtock- 
wrought timber, and cheeſe. It is ſeated on 
the river Nen, over which there is a bridge 


that leads into Huntingdonſhire, in marſhy 


ground. It is not a large place, for it has 
but one pariih church beſides the cathedral ; 


but the market-place is ſpacious, and the 


ſtreets regular. It ſends two members to par- 


liament. The cathedral was formerly a mo- 
naſtery, and is a majeſtic ſtructure, full of ſeed veſſel divided into five cells. 
curious work, and has a large choir. It is 
38 miles S. of Boſton, and 76 N. by W. of| ſmall ; trivial; inconſiderable. 
London. Long. 17 deg. 20 min. lat. 52 deg. 


| 3 min. 


PETERSBURG, S. a large handſome 


city of Ruili:, and in Irgria, built by Peter prayer. = 


FRET 
the Great, czar of Muſcov 


is the capital town of the wh 1703, an] 


hole e 

o * . m ; 

is of prodigious extent, and hne lt 
n 


long ago 60,000 houſes, pre 

is ſeated in an iſland, which les ves 

dle of the river Nieva, where th = * 

been conſiderably raiſed. The e b 
baſtions, and oppoſite to it, on terra fi > | 
is a crowned work, There are buile Th, 
many palaces, a college, a military ſch . 
and an exchange. Trade flourilhes _ 
here, becauſe it is the ſeat of the Sg 

and becauſe foreigners have the er. | 
leges as the natives of the place, All by" 
gions are tolerated, and there are = . 
boats, by which intelligence is af. a. 
different places. T he inhabitants Xs, 
on a trade with the Chineſe and Perf: 
They have woollen and linen manufacture 
here, paper-mills, powder-mills, places for 
preparing ſaltpetre, brimſtone, and clabara. | 
tories for fireworks. Here are alſo yard; for 
making ropes, cables, and takling for ſhips; | 
a foundery, where cannon and mortars 10 | 
caſt ; as alſo a printing houſe, Some ſtreets 
of this city are regular and well built; and 

among the moſt elegant ſtructures may be | 
reckoned the great chancellor's houſe, that 
of the vice-chancellor, count Gallowia' | 
and ſome others. They are moſtly brick | 
plaiſtered over; and though the climate is f 
very cold, yet they have mere windows than 
they generally have in England. An Italan MW 
architect, who has been ſettled here many 
years, has contributed not a little to the beau- 
ty of the city. The ſummer palace and gar- 
dens lie to the E. where there are fine 
walks and choice ſtatues, Near it is the 


ot 


exhibitions are French comedies, and Italian 
operas ; and all foreigners of diſtinction are 
invited to partake of theſe diverſions, as well 
as to balls, maſquerades, and concerts, which 
are frequently given at court. There are 20 
Ruſſian churches, and 4 Lutheran, beſides 
thoſe of the Calviniſts, Dutch, Engliſh, and 
Roman Catholics ; and the number of inha-$ 
bitants are now reckoned at 1c0,000, molt Y 
of whom came to ſettle here from other coun» Y 
tries, there being not many original Ruſſans 
among them. It is 355 miles N. W. of E 
Moſcow, 550 N. E. of Vienna, 525 N. E. 
of Copenhagen, 300 N. E. of Stockholm, 
and 12 50 N. E. of Paris, Long. 47 dey. 
58 min, lat. 54 deg. 56 min. 
 PE/TERWORT,, S. a plant differing from 
St. John's wort, onlyin having a pyramidicalY 


PETIT, Adj. [Fr. pronounced b 
PETITION, S. | Petitio, Lat.] an bun- 


ble addreſs in writing for ſome place or ef 
vour. Prayer; Or 2 branch or article of 1 


PHA 


To »ETI/TION, v. A. to make an hum- 


| for a favour. : 

bie 2777 10 NAL, Adj. begging a favour 
L ne manner; containing petitions 
t m | 5 

n or r TIONER, S. one that delivers an 
$ Ki ble addreſs in writing for ſome favour. 

X 1 


TORY, Adj. | petitorius, Lat. peti- 


R ö 
PETI claiming the property 


re, Fr. petitionin g 
eany thing. 
TRE. S. [ 
{,)t-petre- | a 5 9 
PETRESCENT, Adj. petreſcens, Lat. 
growing or turning into ſtone. 

PETRI 
ing the power to change to ſtone, 

PETRI 


prtra, Lat. a ſtone] nitre or 


2 ing ot turning into ſtone. Something made 
es t 


EI ACTIVE, Adj. [ petrifacio, Lat.] | 


ring the power to turn into ſtone. 


1 


1 To PE!/TRIFY, V. A. [ petrifier, Fr. from 
1 »1, a ſtone, and fo, Lat. to become] to 
* une to ſtone. Neuterly, to become ſtone. 
yo * TROL, PETRO'LEUM, S. [ perrote, 
2 Fr.] a black, liquid bitumen, floating on the 
be water of ſprings. — . | 
hat PE!TTICOAT,, S. [ perty and coat] a ſmall 


cot. The lower part of a woman's dreſs, 


4 uhich is tied round, and hangs down from 
810 her waiſt. . „ 
han! ?ETTIFO'GGER, S. {corrupted from 


fetiweguer, of petit and voguer, F r.] a perſon 
whois of no repute, and deals only in trifling 
ciuſes in the Jaw. 
PETTINESS, S. ſmallneſs. 
rableneſs, | 


?ETTISH, Adj. eaſily provoked to flight 


ian WM 
any! 
eau- 


gar- 


Inconſide 
fine | 


the 
. of : ger. | | 
The PETTISHNESS, S. the quality of being 
alan! oon provoked to anger. „ 
ate PETTITOES, S. | petty and toe] the feet 
well efa ſucking pig. The toes, in burleſque. 
hich 8 FETTO, S. [Ital.] the breaſt. Figura- 
re 20 4 trely, in private, . | | 
fides PETTY, Adj. { petit, Fr.] ſmall ; incon- 
and ſuerable 3 inferior. | | 
inba- PTULANCE, PETULANCY, S. [pe- 
molt Y anne, Fr, petulantia, Lat.] ſaueineſs; pec- 
"0UN» illneſs ; wantonneſs „„ 
fans PUETULANT, Adj. Fr. petulans, Lat.] 
V. of parerſe ; ſauey; wanton 
J. E Pe W, S. [Eye, Belg.] a ſeat incloſed in 
101m, «church, o 
r deg. IEVETT, S. [piezit, Belg.] a water 
| bal. The lapwing. | | 
from PEWTER, S. | peauter, Belg.] an artifi- 
dic cul metal, made of braſs, lead, and tin. 
3 Iles and plates made of pewter. Adjective- 
peru] lf, any thin g made of pewter. | 
( EWTERER, S. one that deals in things 
bums? made of pewter, | 35 


 HANOMENON, 8. Gr.] an appear- 


alle in the works of nature or the heavens. 


| 


* 


1 
1 


'FIC, Adj. | Petriſicus, Lat.] hav- 
FA CTI ON, S. the act of chang- 


1H 1 
HAGE DENA, S. [œaythauva, Gr.] an 
ulcer, where the ſharpneſs of the humours 
cats away the fleſh, | 
PHAGEDENICK, PHAGEDE/NNOUS, 
Adj. cating, corroding. | 
PHALANX, S. [ Lat.] a large ſquare bat- 
talion of infantry, ſet cloſe to each other, 
with their ſhields joined, and pikes turned 
croſs ways. | 
PHANTA'SM, PHANTA'SMA, 8. 
[Gr.] ſomcthing appearing only to the ima- 
gination. . | 
_PHANTASTIC, PHANTA/ 
Adj. fee FanTAsTI1CAL. | 
PHANTOM, S. [ prantorce, Fr.] a ſpectre 
or apparition. A fancied viſion, ITE 
PHARISA'/ICAL, Adj. [from the Phari- 
ſees, a religious ſect among the Jews re- 
markable fer their hypocriſy] like a Phari- 
ſee 3 hypocritical ; having an external ap- 
pearance of religion, but inwardly vicious, 
PHARMACEUTICAL, PHARMA- 
CEUTIC, Adj. [ $2214ax8w1eg, from Peg 
#4:xew, Gr.] relating to the knowledge or 
art of pharmacy, or preparation of medi- 
cines. | Ts 
PHARMACO'LOGIST, S. [$odenazo, 
and Atyw, Gr.] one who writes upon 
drugs. | „ 
PHARMACO'LOGY, S. [+$4guaxoy and 
A:yo, Gr.] the knowledge of drugs and me- 
Jicines., ORE | VV 
PHARMACOPOE IA, S. [q$4emaxo, 
and Tote, Gr.] a diſpenſatory; a book con- 
taining rules for the compoſition of medi- 
eines. | | 8 | 
PHARMACO'POLIST, S. [S eauoy 
and eher, Gr.] an apothecary; one who 
ſells medicines. N 
PHARMACY, S. I SaαενhEE“, Gr.] the 
art of chooſing, preparing, and mixing me- 
dicines. „ 5 8 
PHA'SELS, S. kidney beans. . 
PH AsIS, S. [Gr. plural phaſes] the 
ſeveral appearances of illumination obſerved. 
in the planets. The ſeveral manners in 
which the planets appear illuminated by the 
Moi 1 1 8 
PHASM, 
phantom. | | 
PHEASANT, S. [ faiſ-n, Fr. phaſierus, 
Lat. from Phafis, the river of Colchos] a 
kind of wild cock of exquiſite taſte, _ 
To PHEE'SE, V. A. [perhaps it ſhould 
be witten feaſe| to curry or comb, _ 
PHENIX, S. { ptenix, Lat.] a bird, of 
which there is ſuppoſed to be but one exiſt - 
ent, from whoſe aſhes a young one is ſaid 
to proceed. e 5 | 
PHENO'MENON, S. [| phenomene, Fr. be - 
ing naturalized it has changed its æ in an e] 
fee PHENOMENON, | 
PHYAL, S. | phiat, Lat.] a ſmall bottle 
of a cylindrical form. 5 


STICAL, 


S. [$p474a, Gr.] appearance; 


1 


Any ting that ſtrikes by its novelty. 


| 


wn of 


| PHILADELPHIA, S. the capital to 
| | OE — — Pen- 


PHI 

Penſylvania in North America, and in a 
county of the ſame name. It is an oblong 
Jquare, two miles in length, and one in 
breadth ; and the high ſtreet runs from the 
middle of one front to another. In the cen- 
tre of the town is a ſquare of ten acres, ſur- 
rounded by the town-houſe, and other pub 

lic buildings. In each quarter there is ano- 
ther ſquare of eight acres. The high ſtreet 
is ico feet wide, and parallel to it there are 
eight ſtreets, which are croſſed by twenty 
more at right angles, all ef them being 30 
Feet wide, It is ſeated between the rivers De- 
lawar and Schuylkill, which are cloſe to it 
at each end; and there is a fine quay next to 
the Delawar, to which ſhips of 4 or $00 tons 
may come up. There are wet and dry docks 
for building and repairing ſhips, magazines, 

warehouſes, and all manner of conveniencies 
for importing. and exporting merchandizes. 
The houſes are moſt of them built with 
brick; but there are many more ſtill wanting 
to compieat the plan. The town-houſe was 
erected in 1732, in which there are large 


— 


rooms for the aſſembly and ſupreme court. | 


The public offices are kept in the wings. The 
other public buildings are the court-houſe, 


two quakers meeting-houſes, two for the| 


preſbyterians. and one for the baptiſts There 
are alſo a church for the Engliſh ſervice, 
one for the Dutch Lutherans, one for the 
Dutch Calvinifts, and one for the Moravi- 
ans; beſides a maſs-houſe, an academy, a 
quakers ſchool-houſe, the city alms-houſe, 
the quakers alms houſe, the hoſpital, the pri- 
ſon, and the work houſe. In the year 1749, 
the dwelling-houſes were carefully computed, 
and found to be 2076. Long. 303 deg. 35 
min. lat. 45 deg. 5o min. e 5 
P HILANTHRO PIII, S. [q$Rntew, Gr. to 
love, and «v?gwm2;, Gr. a man] good - na- 
tured; the love of mankind, —_— 
PHILUPPIC, S. from the invectives of 
Demoſthenes againſt Philip of Macedon 
plied to any invettive oration, 
PHIL O LO GER, S. [$mMaa:yor, G 
who makes language his chief {tudy. 
__ PHILOLO'GICAL, Adj. belonging to the 
ſtudy of grammar, or language. : 
PHILOG/LOGIST, S. : erammarian 
tic, or one that underſtands language. 
PHILO'/LOGY, S. | pbilologe, Fr. Si- 
A244, Gr.] criticiſm ; the ſtudy of lan- 
£Qa!e. | 
_ PHILOMEL, PHILOMELA, S. [bi- 
Jomela, Lat.] the nightingale. _ 
 PHUVLOMOT, Adj. | corrupted from feu- 
ile mort, Fr. a dead leaf] of the colour of a 


3 Cr 


dead leaf. | . | 
+» PHILC'SOPHEME, S. | Gr. 
of reifonine ; theorem. | 

PHIT.O'SUPHER, S. f biloſephie, Fr. 
pblleſoptus, Lat.] a perſon who makes the 
nature of thinvs or more! duties his ſtudy. 


] principle 


mills to turn ey 


| 


] ap- 


r.] ous ; 


Ebileſy bens peaz, a ſtone ſuppoſed by alchy- | 


PHR 


\ 


ry thing it touched into 


gold. | 


PHILOSO/PHIC, PHILos 

$a ODE ol 
Adj. [pbileſophique, Fr.] belonging "car, 

ſopher; formed b Pil al 


philoſophy. : 7 Philoſophy; 
To PHILOSOPHIZE, 
from, or enpuire into, the 
of things. 
PHILO'SOPHY, S. 575773 | 
aſepbin, Lat. ] the knowledge of nan 
morality, founded on reaſon and experience | 


An hypotheſis or ſyſtem f. FE 
tural effects. Reaſchin | or Explaining bz | 


ſxilled in 


V. A. to reaſon 
cauſes and effec; 


PHILOSTOR'GY, S. [en- | 
71, 8. 6, and e194 | 
Gr.] natural affection; the love of Aae. hi 
towards their children. | | 


PHILOT'IMY, S. [o, and 210, 
love of hot our. loch, ee 
PHILO NEN, 8. G. Mog, and Fina, G. 
hoſpitality; kindneſs & "rad, "A 
PH VLTER, S. | philtre, Fr. r, Gr.] 
ſomething to cauſe love. | 
To PHILTER, V, A. to charm to love, 
PHIZ, or PHYZ, S. formed by contracs 
tion from phy/iogn:my] the face, viſage or 
countenance, We: ; 
PHLEBO'TOMIST, S. [from Hel, 
Gr. and Teww, Gr. ] one that opens a vein 
or lets blood, :  - | | 
To PHLEBO'TOMIZE, v. A. to open 


a vein, or let blood. | 0 
_ PHLEBO'TOMY, S. the aq of opening WW :: 
a vein, or letting blood. 8 
PH LE GM, S. Pllegme, Fr S, Gr,] | tt 
the watery humour of the blood, which is ph 
ſuppoſed to produce ſluggiſhneſs | þ 
_ PHLEGSMAGOGUES, S. [ea, and} J 
d, Gr.] a purge of the milder fort, ſup-Y 
poſed to evacuate phlegm, and leave the other 6 
humours. 5 | th 
PHLE'/GMA TIC, S. abounding in water pl; 
or phleem. Dull, cold. | 
 PHELE/SMON, S. [Gr.] an iaflamma⸗ M 
tin. h . 3 | 6 
PHLE/GMONOUS, Adj. inflammatory by 
burning. i Lg : 
PHLE ME, S. [from pbl:botomus, Lal the 
ſometimes written eam] a pointed infirug kn 
ment placed on the vein of a horſe and drivel u 
into it with a blow in bleeding. 
PHLOGUS'TON, S. {from c, Or. by 
the inflammable part of any body. |} of 
PHONICS, S. $wpn, Gr.] the doing | 
of ſounds. „ _ tu 
PHONOCA/MPTICK, Adj. (gef, 8 | 
d,, Gr.] having the power to ini.eft of Gr 
turn the ſound, avd by that to alter it. Fo 
PHO'SPHOR, PHO'SPHORUS, S. [Lat | 
the morning ſtar. A chemical ſubſtznc wy 
| which when rubbed or expoſed to the 2 
takes fire. | f 
PHRASE, 8. [$:a0u, Gr.] A mode 0 br 


ſpeech particular to a language. An epic 


hon, Stile. To PHRA 7 


* 


PHY. 
To PHRASE, v. A. to ſtile, call, name, 


or expreſs. „5 
EO LOG 7 gacig, 
bre Ge.) ftile, 'A phraſe-book: 8 
oN RNE(TIC, PH RETN TIC, 8. | ppeve- 
I frantic. 
rte IS, S. [Gr.] madneſs. 
 RENSY, S. [ phrerfee, Fr.] madneſs, 
fi 7enxy. | 
of 912 Licks, apt, Gr.] cor- 
jog medicines: Te 5 
WA EIRIASIS, 8. Gr.] the louſy dif. 
1 THISICAL, pronounced 7ifca! [ yliy- 
Fr.] coughing, contumptide, 


Morkls!e, S. 545, Gr.] a conſump- 


phrH sts. S. [Gr.] a conſumption. 
pniLA C TERV. s. [rDaLxPiv, Gr.] 
\ bandave on which was written ſome len- 
ence from the Old Teſtament, 'worp by the 
Jews on their wriſts and forencids, 1 
PHY/SIC, 8. queen, Gr. nature, this 
word original) ſiguified natural philoſophy : 
but has Det! transferred to medicine] the 
ſcience or art of healing- Medicines. In 
eommon language, a purge, In tlie plural, 
natural philoſophy. | 


10 PHY!SIC, V. A. to apply medicines, 

PHYSICAL, Adj. [ phyſique, Fr.)] relat- 
mg to natural philofophy. Belonging to 
mekcine or the {cience of healing, Medici- 
nl or afliſting health, | 


tre; according to the principles of natural 
hiloſophy. 1380 5 
PHYSICIAN, S. | phyſicien, Fr.] one 


and] who preſcribes remedies for any diſorder. 
ſup⸗ PHY!SICOTHELOGY, S. {from ꝙugis, 
hers Gr, nature, and theolopia, Lat.] a view of 


play the attributes of the deity. þ- 

PHYSIOGNOMER, PAYSIO'GNO- 
MIST, S. pbiſionomiſte, Fr.] one who e 
el the temper or future fortune of a perſon. 
by the features of his face. 


the act of diſcovering the temper, and fore- 
knowing the fortune of a perſon, by the fea- 
tures of his face. The caſt of the face. 
tYSIOLO'GICAL, Adj. { from phiſio- 
(eating to the knowledge of the nature 
a things, | . 
PYSIO'LOGIST, S. one verſed in na- 
tural philoſophy, 3 8 
PHTSTIOLOGY, S. [odie, and -afyw, 


works of nature. 15 
PYTIVOROUS, Adj. Do, Gr. and 


table, 


'UYTO'GRAPHY, S. Coole, and gde, 


ode ( 1 (ſcription of plants. 
xl MY TOLOGY, S. [quv'r, and Aye, 


—— dy 
—— ———— — ——— —-—- 


PHYSICALLY, Adv. according to na- 


the works of nature in ſuch a light as to diſ- 


PHYSIO'GNOMY, S. [ phyfonmic, Fr.] 


Gr.] the doctrine of the conſtitution of the | 


& 


\P1C 


Gr.] the doQrine of plants; a botanical dif 4 
courſe, | 
PIACLE, S. [ #iacul;m, Lat.] an enor- 
mous crime. ; 
PIA/CULSE, PLACULOUS, Adj. [ pia- 
cularis, tiaculum, Lat.] expiatory 5 having 
the power to atone ; fach as requires expia- 
tion; criminal; atrociouſly bad. 
PIA-MATER, S. [Lat.] a thin and de- 
Heat membrane, Khich lies under the dura 
mater, and covers immediately the ſubſtance 
of the brain; --- | 1 
FIA\NET, S. a bird; the leſſer wood- 
pecker; the magic. 


PIA/STER, S. P piafvo, Ital.] an Italian 


9 . 


coin valucd at about ave ſhillings ſterling, 
PIA'ZZA, S. Ital. ] a walk under a roof 
ſupported by pillars. | 


PI Ca, S. a particular ſize of type uſed by 


Printers, there is likewiſe double Vica and 
ſmall Pica; the following ſentence s jrinted 
in ſmall Pica. | e | 
Mankind was born to wonder.“ 
The next in Pica. | 


e God is above all things.” 


But the following words in double Pica. 
Double Pica. 


A murderer. | | 

PIYCCAGE. S. [| piccegiunm, Low Lat.] 
money paid at fairs, for breaking ground for 
booths. 75 


To PICK, v. A. [ picten, Belz.] to cull; 
to chooſe. To gather from different places, 


and with much induſtry. To ſeparate from 


any thing that is uſeleſs or filthy. To clean 
by gathering off gradually. To pierce or. 


ſtrike with a beak or ſharp inſtrument, from 
piguer, Fr. To rob privately, joined to 


pocket, To pick a hole in one's coat, is uſed 
proverbially for ſeeking occaſion of expoſing, 
or finding fault with another. Neuterly, to 
eat ſlowly and by fmall morſels. To do any 


thing leiſurely. 


PICK, S. a tharp pointed inſtrument, _ 
 PYCKAPACK, Adv. (formed by redupli- 
cation, from pack] upon one's back, or af- 


ter the manner of a pack. 


point. | 


PI'CKBACK, Adj. [corrupted from pick- 
pack, or pickapack] or the back. = 


PICKED, Adj, ſharp 


pointed, 


To PICK EEx, V. A. [ piccare, Ital.] to 


pirate; to rob; to make a flying ſkirmiſn. 
PI CKER, S. a ſharp pointed inſtrument, 


Lat.] that eats graſs or any vege-|] PIUCKEREL, S. [a diminutive of pike] 


a ſmall pike. _ 
| PUCKERELWELD, S. a water plant. 
| PYCKLE, S. | pecke/, Belg.] any kind of 
falt, or ſour liquor, in which things 2 pre- 
2 | ſerved. 


— * a © 5 ” * — — DX—U—U ——— — — : 2 2 


PICAROON, S. [ picare, Ital.] a robber. 


PICCKAXE, s. an axe with a ſharp 


* ——ů — oo or > 
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four liquor. To ſcaſon or imbrue with any 


fon who opens locks without a key. 


ſon's pocket. 


clean teeth. 


produced by a painter. 


Jy; to trifle, and attend to ſmall parts rather 
than the main. 3 


and there at table; one that eats ſqueamiſhly. 
in it. A magpie or parti- coloured bird, from 
FJC EET ET 
PTEBALD, Adj. [from pie] of various 


- "@plours.- 


A fragment; or part of a whole. A picture. 
A compoſition or performance of ſome artiſt. 


Applied to potions, and ending a ſentence, 


lame kind or ſort. 


pieces. Adjectively, divided; ſingle. 


poſed of different colours. 


PIE 
ferved. A thing kept in ſour liquor, A] 
condition or. ſtate, Ge 

To PICKLE, V. A. to preſerve in falt or 


thing bad. 0 | 
PVCKLEHERRING, S. [fee JAcx- 


PV Db DIN GI] a merry andrew. An arch 
rogue. | SIEM | 


PI!/CKLOCK, S. an inſtrument by which 
locks may be opened without a key. A per- 


PI'CKPOCKET, PICKPURSE, S. one 
that ſteals any thing privately out of a per- 


PVCKTOOTH, S. an inſtrument uſed to 


PUCK THANK, S. a perſon who is offi- 
cieus purely to curry favour with another. 

PICT, S. [i, Lat.] a perſon who 
paints. | ; | v7 

PICTO RIAL, Adj. [from pictor, Lat.] 


PICTURE, S. Pictura, Lat.] a reſem- 
blance of perſons or things in prints or co- 


jours. The ſcience of painting. Any re- 
: ſemblance or repreſentation. Pens Ts 


To PICTURE, v. A. to repreſent by 
painting. To repreſent. _ 3 


To PIDDLE, v. N. [derived by Skinner 
from pecciolo, Ital or petit, Fr. little; and 
Johnſon ſuppoſes it comes from fedale, 
which Skinner ſays, ſignifies to deal in ſmall 


things] to pick at table; to eat ſqueamiſh- 


PIDDLER, s. one that picks a bit here 
PIE, S. any cruſt baked with ſomething 


\ PIECE, S. Fr. pronounced peece] a patch. 


A ſingle great gun or hand gun. A coin. 


it ſignifies each, ©* One ear apiece,” More 
ef a piece with ; implies reſemblance of the 


To PIECE, v. A. to enlarge by the addi- 
tion of ſomething. To join or unite. To 


increaſe or ſupply ſome defect by addition; | ened. 
followed by our. | 


PVECELESS, Adj. not made of ſeperate 

parts or pieces. £ | 
PIE/CER, S. one that pieces. | 

_ PIECEMEAL, Adv. ( piceme!, Sax.] in 


 PVED, Adj. [from pie] variegated or com- 


PIEDNESS, S. variegation ; diverſity of 
co | I 
PVELED, Adj. [perhaps from peeled, or 
bald, or piled ] having ſhort hair, Bald, 


tl ; 
| ſupport the arch of a big. columns which 


Figuratively, a perſon of low ſtature; any 


PLE 
PI.POWDER,S, [from 4: | 
and pouldre, Fr. 0 al ba fl 
for redreſs of all diſorders committed \ keis 

PIER, S. pierre, Fr. therein, 


To PIERCE, V. N. porcer 1 
trate or enter, To ia, woch d to pene. 
To enter or dive. Pallions. 


PIE'RCER, S an inſtrument uſed in bor. 


ing holes. That part by which ; | 
hoſes in bodies... h 


PIERCINGLY, Adv. ir reve 
fecting manner. 4 | ” a ſharp and of. | i 1 
_ PIE/RCINC | 3 1 om 
ing. GNESS, S, the power of piere. p 


PE TV, S. [ pietas, Lat. pine Fr. 3 
charge of our duty to God, Xl rb Ng 
PIG, S. [bigge, Belg. pig, Brit. little) 

the young of a ſow. An oblong maſs of lead 
or unforged iron. | 
_ To PIG, V. A. to farrow or 
young, applied to a ſow. _ 
PFGEON, S. Fr.] a fowl or bird bret, 
tamely in cotes or houſes,  _ ; 
PIGEONLIVERED, Adj, oft ; mild; 
void of ſpleen or reſentment, 7 
PVGGIN, S. {fee Pro] a ſmall veſſ or 
hand-pail. Ds | 
PIGHT, [old Preter. and Part Pafl, of | 
Fitch] pitched ; determined; fixed, 
PIGMENT, S. pigmentum, Lat. ] colour 


brin J forth 


to be laid on any body. | | 
PI GM, S. [ pipmans, Lat. ] a ſmall na- 
tion fabled to have been devoured by crancs, 


thing inconliderable. 1 | 
, PIGNORA'TION, S. pignors, Lat.] the 
act of pledging. 2m 
PFGNUT, S. an earth nut. 
PVGSNEY, S. [from piga, Sax, a girl] 
a word of fondneſs to a girl. Uſed by But- 
ler for the eye of a woman, perhaps impro- 


A 
a_ | 
_ PVGRITUDE, S. pigritudo, Lat.] li- Ri 
neſs; ſlothfulneſs. 3 
PIKE, S. [ pique, Fr. from the ſharpneſs uf 
of its ſnout] the longeſt - lived freſh-watet 7! 
fiſh ; it is ſolitary, melancholy, and bold. he 
A long lance uſed by foot foldiers, before 
the invention of bayonets. A fork uſedin 8 
huſbandry. Among turners, two iron {pix} th 
or ſprigs between which any thing is felt * 
| 8 5 
PIK ED, Adj. [ pigue, Fr.] ſharp; ending 
in a N 1 5 
PIKEMAN, S. a ſoldier who bore a pibe. 
PIK ESTAFF, S. the wooden ſtall, or ; 
the frame of a pike, 3 b 
| PILA'STER, 8. ¶ Pilapre, Fr. pia 
Ital.] in architecture, a {quare column, ſomes 1 
times inſulated or ſet within a wall, and only! 
ſhowing a fourth part of its thickneſs. * A 
PILCH, S. [ſee PII cnER] a kind of c 1 
of flannel, uſed to keep infants from wetting 9 


their beds by urine. 


0 


PILCHE 


PI L = PIN 
a fiſh like an herring, | PVLOT, S. [pilate, Fr. piloot, Belg. ] one 
n wo | NN oy or ——_— a b. ; C2 00 [ 
hut MAT" 8. [ pellis, Lat.] any coat or] to OT, V. A. to ſteer, or conduct a 4 
Pl e Fey or lined with furr. | ſhip. « 0 | 
] owt: | . PILOTAGE, 8. [Fr.] pilot's {kill ; 4 
A fue e Fr. pyle, Belg.] a ſtrong piece knowledge of coaſts. A pilot's hire. | 
dor ſtake drove in the ground to make PIME! NTO, S. [piment, Fr.] a kind of | 
of . tion firm. A heap- Any thing ſpice, from its round figure, named Jamaica 
Vary to be burned. An edifice or | pepper. RO | 


h 4 | | | 
by * ag from pilus, Lat. the nap| PIMP, S. [pinge, Fr. pinco, Ital.] one 
laing. 


both or velvet. One ſide of a coin, the who provides a proſtitute for another. One | 1 
| hrs 7 1 “who provides gratifications for the luſt of 
revel PILE v. A, to heap. To fill with another. | . 
_ * 3 To PIMP, V. A. to provide a harlot for 
he LEATED, Adj [ Pileus, Lat.] in the another. | | 

P e PIM ERNEL, S. a plant. © . 
as R. S one who accumulates. _ PTMPING, Adj. pimp, menſch, Belg. a 
To PULFER, V. A. [piller, Fr. or from | weak man] little; petty; worthleſs; mean. 


f | Neuterly, to practice petty theft, | PYMPLE, S. [pcmpelde, Fr. pwmple, Brit.] 
: F Fo ER, 3 who ſteals petty a ſmall red puſtule. e ] 
Y thi 5 . | PI'MPLED, Adj. having red puſtules, 


P7LFERY, S. petty theft. . PIN, S. [eſping/e, Fr. ſpina, Lat. ſpilla, 


PILGRIM, S. [pilgrims Be!'g. bilgram, Ital. or from perum, low Lat. ] a ſhort piece 


ed, n, Leut. peleg/in, peregrin, Fr. pelle- of wire with a ſharp point and round head, | ; 
; 4 1 10 art Lat.] one who travels | uſed by women in faſtening their cloaths. To | 1 
1; Fa rchgiols account. /- 5 hold things together; a peg. That which | 


To PILGRIM, V. N. to wander; fol- locks the wheel to the axle, called a linch- 
lowed by up and du m. . pin; an iron inſtrument uſed in faſtening bars 
PMLGRIMAGE, S. a journey on a reli-|and window-ſhutters, The pegs of a muſi- 
"Us account. „ cal inſtrument. The center. The very 
PILL, S. ſpilula, Lat. pilule, Fr.] a pin of his heart.” —Shak. A horney indura- 
medicine made into a round maſs like ation, or inflammation of the coats of the 
1 TS eye. Rolliing-fin, a piece of wood of a cy- 
To PILL, v. A. [piller, Fr.] to rob or lindrical form, uſed in rolling paſte. 
plunder. To ſtrip off the bark, uſed for peel. To PIN, V. A. to faſten with pins. To 
Neuterly, to be ſtript away; to come off in join. To confine as in a pinfold, from pin- 
flakes or ſcoriæ. | oat] dan, Sxnx. . . | 
PILLAGE, S. [Fr.] plunder. The act PINCERS, S. [pincette, Fr.] an inſtru- 
of plundering. 5 ment conſiſting of two legs moving on a rivet, 


PILLAGER, S. a plunderer ; a ſpoiler. | with which nails are drawn, or any thing held 


any 


the 


7 


rl] PILLAR, S. [pilier, Fr. pilar, Span. pi- faſt. The claws of an animal. | 
But⸗ bf, Ital. piler, Brit, and Arm. a column. To PINCH, V. A. [pincer, Fr. paugeſidan, f 


mY a ſupporter, | Perſ. ] to ſqueeze between the fingers or teeth. 


PILLARED, Adj. ſupported by columns. To hold hard with an inſtrument, To ſqueezes = 
Relembling a colamn. © till the fleſh is painted or livid. To preſs be- | 
PILLION, S. { from pillcev] a ſoft ſaddle | rween hard bodies. To diſtreſs or affect with 


li- 


nels! uſed by women in riding behind a horſeman. | pain. To drive to difficulties, to try thorough. 
yater] The part of the ſaddle that touches the ly; to ſqueeze out what is contained. Neu- 
bold. horſe, 1 e „ ene be nant. ö 
etore PILLORY, S. ſpilleri, Fr.] a frame PINCH, S. a painful ſqueeze with the fin- 4 


ed in 
pikes 
falt ⸗ 


erected on a pillar, having three holes, gers or between hard bodies. A gripe. Op- 
through which the head and hands of a cri- | preſſion, Difliculty or diſtreſs. As much | 
minal are put, when he is expoſed to the |as can be taken up between the tops of the | 
public, « "25 SANG. © ies a : [ 
To PILLORY, V. A. to expoſe in a pil-| PI'NCUSHION, S. a ſmall bag ſtuffed 
bony. 4 Iuith bran or wool, in which pins are ſtuck. _ | 
MLLOW, 8. [ pyle, Sax. peluave, Belg. PINDA RICE, Adj. a ſort of poetry, in 
fukirus, Lat.] a bag of down or feathers imitation of Pindar, whoſe ſtrains were lofty, 
lid under the head when 2 perſon ſleeps. and almoſt inimitable. 5 | 


nding! 


pike] 
f, or! 


. Te PYLLOW, v. A. to reſt or ſupport  PVYNDUST, S. ſmall particles of metal | 
d only ay taing on a pillow. - made by cutting pins. | 


PLLOWBIER, PILLOWEASE, S. the PINE, S. [pinus, Lat. pin, Fr.] a tree 

Corer of 2 pil'ow, | which bears ſeeds in ſquamous cones, 
PILO SITY, S. [from piloſus, Lat.] hairi-- To Pine, V. A. [ Pinian, Sax. piien, Belg.] 
To f Ito languiſh or wear away with any kind of 
| Aaa | h miſery. 


# cloutf 
/etting 


Lc 


< 
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Pw OAT CSI 


” - 


_ quill the tooth of a ſmaller wheel, anſwer- 


PIP 


miſery. To languiſh with defire. Neuterly, hollow body or tube. A tube o 


to wilſte with grief. To grieve for or bemoan 
in ſilence. W 
PI E-APPLE, S. a juicy fruit of a deli- 
cious flavour, ſo called trom its reſembling 
the cone of a pine- tree. | 
_ PUNEAL, Adj ?pinzale, Fr.] reſembling 
a pine-apple; an epithet given by Deſcartes, 
on account of its form, to the gland he ima- 
gined to be the ſeat of the foul —_ | 
PINFEA/THERED, Adj. having fea- 
thers reſembling pins. Unfledged. | 
PUNFOLD, 8 [from pindan, Sax. to ſhut 


up, and fd] a place in which theep are kept. | 


"PUNGUID, adj. [{inguis, Lat.] fat; 
unetuous. . 
PI'N-MONEY, S. money allowed a wite 
for her private expences. | 
PIUN-HOLES,S.a {mall hole made by a pin. 
PI'NION, S. [pigncn, Fr j the joint at the 
extremity of a wing. A wing. A feather or 


ing to that of a larger. Fetters for the hands. 
10 PUYNION, V. A. to bind the wings or 
the elhows cloſe to the ſides, To ſhackle. 


To bind to. 


PINK, S. ſpire, Fr, from perk, Belg, an 


eye] a ſmall fragrant lower, of the gilligower 


kind. In eye, generally applied to a ſmall 
one. Any thing ſupremely excellent. A red- 
diſh colour, refembling that of a pink. 
To PINK, V. A to pierce with ſmall holes 
like oylet holes. Neuterly, to wink with 
the eyes; from pincken, Belg. | 
PUNNACE, S. [pina/e, Fr. pinnacia, Ttal. 


Pinaęa, Span.] a boat belonging to a ſhip of 
war. . 


PENN ACL E, s. [Fr. inna, Lat.] a tur- 


ret, or elevation above the reſt of the build- 
ing. A high fpiring point. 


PIN NER, S. [from inna or finnion] the 
lappet of a head-dreſs, which hangs down 


* PINT, S. Letzt, Sax, inte, Fr.] in liquid 


maeuſure half a quart, In medicine a pound 


or twelve ounces, 


PIONEER, S. [ pienier, Fr. from peor, Fr. 


which comes from pes, contracted from fedito, 
a foot ſoldier, formerly employed in digging 


a foldier employed in levelling roads, throw- 


ing up works, or ſinking mines. 


__ --PFONY, S. a large red flower, expanded book. | 
In the form of a roſe. | ; 


Os, Ag). ins, Lat. pieux, Fr.] care- 
ful of the duties owed to God or our parents. 
Religious. | 


PYOUSLY, Adv. with great devotion. 
PIP, S. [Pie, Bel 


tip of the tongue- in birds and fowis. A 


ſpot on cards, perhaps from pickus, Lat. 


painted. | SEO. 
To PIP, V. N.'[ pi, Lat.] to chirp or 


_ ery like a bud; 


PI E, S. [pib, Erit. Pi, Sax. ] any long 


| PIO INT, Adj. Fr.] pricking; ſtimu- 


| cal pronouns, and followed by in or hen; to 


ground by the tents to tie the horſes to; and} 


Fipie, Fr.] a de- 
fluxion, or horny pellicle which grows on the 


Pls 


* f | 
which the {moak of tobacco js 2 through 
the mouth. An inſtru veyed in 
The orpans of voice or reſpiratio 
of the voice. An office in the Fych 
called, becauſe the whole receipt i. 0 
into it by means of divers ſmall 4; TTY 
or channels, as water Len quill 
S, as Water into a Ciltern % 
quid meaſnre ebntain! l. 
To PIPE, V. N. 
wind inſtrument. To have 


C- kree. 


eble, ſickly. Hoy 


PVPPIN, S. [puppynzhe, ; 

i Yung he, Belg.] à fi; 
Ng 8 by ſome to Aae ln on. 
rom the pips or ots wit hen, 
_ Pips or Ipots with which its (in 's 


lating; (harp ; tart 5 pungent; ſevere, 
8 8 flevere. 
PFQUANCY, S. | trom 5; % 
neſs ; tartneſs, ; fant Gap 
IE, S. [Fr. pronounced 
offence taken, III. will. Point or punctilio 
ToP 10 E, V. A. [picgrer, Fr. pronounced 
perk] to affect with envy or malice by ſome | 
oftence, To offend. Uſed with the reciproe 


preque] an 


value or 5x reputation upon. 
P IQUEERER, S. a robber; a plunderer. 
* LET, 8. [ picquet] a game at cards 
played by two perſons, with only 32 cards, al 
the duces, threes, fours, and fives being lid 
aſide In fortification, ſharp at one end, uſu- 
ally ſhod with iron, uſed in laying out ground 
and meaſuring its angles; or driven into the 
likewiſe uſed to faſten the cords of tents; 
whence to plant the picker, . implics to en- 
camp. . = oi 
PI'RACY, S. [piraterie, Fr. piratica, Lat:] 
the act of robbing or committing acts of vio- 
lence en the high- ſea. :; | 
PIRATE, S. one that robs at ſea, A per4 
fon who ſteals, or clandeſtinely prints the co- 
pies of an author or bookſeller. 
To PUTRATE, V. A. to publiſh a ſpurious 
edition in oppoſition to the proprietor of 4 


| . PIRA/TICAL, Adj. robbing on fea ; like 
a pirate. | 5 | 
PIS2A'TION, S. [piſcatio, Lat.] the a 
or practice of fiſhing. | 5 
PVSCARY, S. a privilege of fiſhing. 
PISCATORY, Adj. | piſcateri-s, Lat. 
relating to fiſbes. — OY 
PISCU'VOR OUS, Adj. [fires and vrt 
Lat.] eating fiſh. = 1-2 
PISH, Interj. a werd uſcd to expreſs con 
tempt. | . | 
To PTSH, v. N. to expreſs contempt i 
an hiſſing and inarticulate ound. * 


prsWMIRE, S. fiſmiere, Belg. mur, Perf, 
17 S2x.] an ant. 85 . 
70 pI88, V. N. Her, Fr. Fillen, r.] to 
make water of, urine. 
ole S. urinc. 1 | - KY, 
BED. S. one that makes urine in 
14 el ow flower growing in the graſs. 
DSSBURNT, adj. of a browniſh colour, 
- ſtained by urine. i . ; 
PIT CHIO, 5. {pifachia, Span. piſtac- 
1 Tal piſtaches Fr.] a dry fruit, of an ob 
= figure, pointed at each end, with a dou- 
Me ſhell, containing A kernel ot a green co- 


eier LLATION, S. [i fillum, Lat. ] the 
if of pounding in a mortar. Te 


* 


pls ToL, V. A. to ſhoot with a 


Aron, F r.] a gold coin fruck 
in Spain and Italy, generaliy valued at about 
Cxteen ſhillings and ſixpence ſterlin * | 
Bs TO LET, S. {diminutive of H] a 
lule piſtol. | PLES | 

PISTON, S. [Fr.] that part of a pump 
ar fyringe on which the ſucker is fixed. | 
br, S. | pit, Sax. futte, Belg. puzza, 


ground, The grave, The ground on which 
ocks fight, The middle and lower part of a 
there, fronting the ſtage. Any hollow of 
the body, from'pis, old Fr. Hence the arm- 
jit, A dent made by the finger, or cauſed 
by the ſmall pox. 3 
To PIT, V. A. to ſink into hollows. 
PITAPAT, S. (perhaps from pas a pos, 
Fr. ſtep by ſtep, or patte, parte, Fr.] a flut- 
rung motion or palpitation, applied to the 
heart, A light quick ſtep. _ 5 


PITCH, 8 | pic, Sax. pix, Lat.] a black 
gunmy juice, drawn, and inſpiſſated by fire 
from the pine-tree. Any degree of height, 
from pits, Fr, the higheſt riſe. Degree, 
ate, ine, 8 | 
ix upon, To order regularly. To throw 
ballong; to ſmear with pitch; to darken. 
Topare, Neuterly, to light or drop from a 
ben place. To fall headlong, To fix a 


choice or tent, | 


eſch or water pot. An in ſtrument to pierce 
fe ground in which any thing is to be fixed. 

IYTCHFORK, S. a fork by which corn 
Ely is thrown into waggons. 
CHN Ess, S. blackneſs. The qua- 
Hol reſembling pitch. | 


"Ty qualities of pitch. Black; dark; 


W.coaL, S. a coal dug out of pits. 
WE dj. piry] ſorrowful; excit- 
"ig lender; compaſſionate ; wretched. | Belg. placard, Fr.] à declaration or mani- 


 PITEOUS, A 


PISTOL, 8. Piſlole, þ:ftolet, Fr.] 4 ſmall | 


65 old Teut. putcas, Lat] a hole in the | 


To PITCH, V. A. [apicciare, Ital.] to 


PITCHER, S. I pecher, Scot.] an earthen || 


uc, Adj. ſmeared with pitch; hav- 


TL. 

PITMAN, S. one that works in the pit 
in ſawing timber. 
PUTSA W, S. a ſaw uſed by two men, one 
of which is in a pit. 5 
PITEOCSLX, Adv. in ſuch a manner as 
to cauſe pity. 3 

FFFEOUSNESS, S. the quality of ex t- 
ing or expreſſing pity, | 
PUTFALL, S. a pit dug and covered, in- 
to which a perſon falls unexpectedly. 
PITH, S. itte, Belg. the ſoft part in 
the midſt of wood. Marrow. Stren gth. Force. 
Energy. Weight. Moment. The quinteſ- 
ſence or chief part, | | 

PPETHILY, Adv. with force or energy. 

_ PFTHINESS, S. force or energy. 


energy. 
PIT HT, Adj. conſiſting of pith, ap- 


to tile. 
ſerving pity. 


compaſſionate; paltry; contemptible. The 
lat ſenſe is moſt in ute. | | 
PUTIFULLY, Adv. in a meurnful, com- 
paſſionate, and contemptible manner. | 
PI'TLIFULNES3, S. mercy, or compaſſion, 
Deipicableneſss. | A 
_ FFTILILESSLY, Adv. without pity or 
mercy. „ 1 | 
PV TILESSNESS, S. want of. compaſ- . 
ſion. STD | X | 
PVTILESS, Adj. wanting pity or com- 
paſſion. %%% og 
PFT TANCE, S. [ pittance, Fr fictantia, 
Ital. ] an allowance of meat in a monalicry, 
A ſmall portiqn.. 5 
PUTULTE, S. [Fr. pituita, old Lat.] 
phlegm. . 
PLTUEFTOUS, Adj. [ pitziteſus, Lat. 
pituiteux, Fr.] conſiſting of, or full of 
— 5 
PITY, S. [ pitie, F. pieta, Ital.] the 


of pity. Zo 5 
To PIT, V. A. to ſympathiſe, or feel 

the miſtortunes of another, Neutcriy, to be 

compaſſionate. ; 


thing turns. | | 
PIX, S [ pixis, Lat.] a cheſt in which. 
the conſecrated hoſt is kept in churches, A 


ſited for trial by aſſay-maſters. 

ing or poſſible to be appeaſed. 7 

_ PLAC4BVFLITY, PLA'CABLENESS, S. 

the quality of being willing or eaſy to be ap- 
eaſed. | © 

: PLA'CARD, PLA'CART, S. [ p!akaerz, 


feſto. 8 
| | A aa 2 Te 


PFTHLESS, Adj. without pith, force, or 


plied to wood; ſtrong or energetie, applied | 
* UTIABLE, Ag. [ pitegable, Fr.] de- 


PPTIFUL, Adj. moving compaſſion 5 


quality of feeling or compaſſionating the 
pains of one another. A ground or object 


PLYOT, s. CFr.] a pin en which any 


cheſt wherein pieces of every coin are depo- 


PLA'CABLE, Adj, [ placabilis, Lat.] will- 


P EAR nt, I 0, 


PLA 

To PLACATE, v. A. [placeo, Lat.] to 

appeaſe; to reconcile. This word is uſed in 
Scotland. | OL 6 
PLACE, S. [Fr. piaæzo, Ital. platea, Lat.) 

that part of immoveable ſpace which au) 


body poſſeſſes. The relation of diſtance be- 
tween any thing, and any tud or more points, 
conſidered as kecping the ſame diſtance one 
with another, A ſeat or reſidence. A paſſage 
in a book. Exiftence or ſtate of operating. 
Rank. Prudence. An office or public em- 
ployment. Room. Ground. A kind of area 
ſurrounded with houſes, ſometimes called a 
court. as 

To PLACE, V. A. to put into any place, 


rank or condition. To fix or eſtabliſh. To 
| any embroidery, 


put out at intereſt, applied to money. 
PLA'CID, Adj. | Placidus, Lat.] gentle, 
quiet. Son” 


Kind, mild. 
- PLACID'ITY, S. [placi 
neſs; peaceableneſs. _ 
+ PLA'CIDLY, Adv 
mild manner. DR . 
pLA CIT, S. [placitum. Lat.] a decree. 
___ PLA\CKET, or PLA'QUET, S. a pet- 
ticoat. 5 . 
PLA GIARISM, S. | from p/agiary] theft, 
or the act of ſtealing the thoughts of, or the 
works of an author, without owning it. 
PLA'GIARY, S. one who makes uſe of 
the thoughts of an author as if they were 
his own. HE SY ES. i 
PLAGUE, S. [plaghe, Belg. plage, Teut. 
Plager, Dan. plaga, Lat. nknyn, Gr. q a mortal 
and contagious diſeaſe. A ſtate of iniſcry. 
Any thing eminently troubleſome. _ 
To PLAGUE, V. A. to inflict with a 


ditas, Lat. ] quiet- 


mortal diſeaſe. To vex, torment, or teaze. 


- PLA'GUILY, Adv. in ſuch a manner as 
to torment or vex much. A low word. 
PLA'GUY, S. vexatious or troubleſome. 5 
PLAICE. S. plate, Belg.] a flat fiſh, 
PLAID, S. [ Scot. p/ar, Ruff. plafh, Scalv. 
Plaſt. Boh. plaſp, Dalm. plafz, Pol. a ſhort 
cloak] a ſtriped or variegated cloth. An 


outer looſe weed formerly worn by the high- | 


- landers in Scotland, but forbidden by act of 
parliament, | | 
_ PLAIN, Adj. 
level: free from rigidneſs. Void of ornameat. 
Artleſs. Unlearned. Open. Mere. Evident, 
clear, applied to truths. Not varied by art, 
applied to muſic, „„ | 
PAIN, Adv. eaſil 
articulately, applied to pronunciation. In a 
ſimple, open, rough, but ſincere manner. 
P PLAIN, S. level ground. 
To PLAIN, V. A. {from t 
level; do make Mn | 
PLAINDEALING, Adj. acting without 
artifice. „ 
PLAIND 
artifice. | 
PLAINLY, Adv. leyelly ; flatly ; with- 


he noun] to 


out ornament, gloſs, 
clearly, 


from ornament, dece; 
preſſion of forrow and gric 


bly ſorrowful. 


commences a ſuit againſt an 


. in a gentle, kind, or 


| *PLA'NCHED, Adj. 


| PLANET, S. [plyneta, Lat. larctte, 


| ſituation in the heavdns and round an orb 


el. nus, Lat.] ſmooth ; | 
y diſcovered. Diſtinaly, | 


flat upwards, 


EALING : 8. conduct free from | 


. 
or artifice. Evidently, 
3 


PLA'INNESS, S. the 


ſmooth or level, The quality of being 


quality of being fre 
t, Raul or GO 
inte, Fr.] an open ng 
rief. A complain, 
Adj. complaining audi. 


'f, Fr.] one thy 
other, 
complaining. “ p. 


Prier. Not in uſe. 
PLALNTIVE, Adi. e 15 
or complaint. ei | "wy " {orroy 


PLA'INWORK, S. needle-w 


PLAINT, S. [pa 
PLA'INTFUL, 
PLAUNTIFE, 8. [ plaint 


PLAINTIF, AG. 
if of a wo ind.“ 


ork withou 


PLAIT, S. [corrupted from pez 
plygit, of ply, to told J a fold or FT 7 
Fo PLAIT, V. A. to fold or double, Ty 
weave or braid, applied to hair. 
PLATTER, S. he that plaits. 
PLAN, S. [Fr.] a ſcheme, form or mg 
del. A plot of any building or form of a 
thing, laid down on paper. | 
To PLAN, V. A. [from the noun] u 
ſcheme; to form in deſign, 8 
ging to a plate. 
[from planch, Fr, 


LA NAR T, Adj. belon 

made of boards. A planched gate.“ Shut, 
PPA'NCHER, S. Fr.] a board or plan 
PLAN'CHING, S. in carpentry, thely 
ing the floors in a building. 
PLANE, S. [planus, Lat, Plain is uſe 
in popular language, and plane in geometry 
a level ſurface An in ſtrument uſed in ſmoni 
ing or levelling the ſurface of boards. 
To PLANE, V. A. [ planer, Fr.] to mil 
level. To ſmooth with a plane. 


from ννανα,, Gr.] 4 ſtar, which changes 


PLANETAR V, Adj. | planetaire, Fr. 
the nature of a planet. Belonoing to, or u 
der the dominion of a planet. 
PLANE'TICAL, Adj. pertaining to pi 
nets. | „ 
PLANE TSTRUCR, Adj. blaſ ed. Luna 
PLA'NIFOLIOUS, Adj. | planus and} 
lium, Lat.] in botany, having plata leay 
ſet together in circular rows round a cents 
PLANIL'OQUY, S. | flaniloquium, L 
ſpeaking plainly. . 
PLANIMETRY, S. [planus and 
74] the menſuration of plain ſurfaces. 
PLANIPE/TALOUS, Adj. [planus, 
and mirany] flat leaved, as when the i 
flowers are hollow only at the bottom, 
as dandelion and ſuccory. 
To PLA'NISH, V. A. to beat, polill 
ſmooth by a hammer. 
PLA/NISHER, S. one who beats 
ſmooth, or raiſes it in various formt 


15 of a hammer. 5 
* . PLA'NISPHE 


| 


PLA 


here projected on a plane. 
| pie 39nY; S, [planitary Lit.] evenneſs, 


: Manx I [planche, Fr.] a thick, long 


ANR V. A. to cover with plank. 
b Noc NlC al, Adj. [planus and. 
5] level on one {ſide and conical on others, 
LAN OCONVEX, S. [ planus and con- 
pexus] lat on the one ſide and convex on the 
other. | HET 

| 8. Fr. plarta, Lat. ] an organi 
. of 5 ſe, produced by the 
uh to which it adheres by its roots, and 

; 49265 its nature from it. A ſapling. f 
" o PLANT, V. A. to ſet in the earth in 
order to grow. To place or fit. To ſettle 
country. To direct properly, applied to 


cannon. 1 
NTAGE, S. an herd. 
a [Fr.] an herb. A tree 
in the Weſt-Indies. 5 0 
PLANTAL, Adj. belonging to plants. 
PLANTATION, >, the act or practice 
of planting. A place planted. A colony, 
Introduct on or eſtablinhment. by 


r mo 
t ay 


n] tt 


lane PLANTER, S. one that ſets or cultivates 

„ ft ay vegetable. One that ſpreads or introduces 
Shai, i doftrine or religion. | 

plan PLASH, S. { piaſche, Belg. platz, Dan.) 


the li a puddle or ſmall piece of ſtanding water. 


Wet occaſioned by diſhing water in walking, 

or by ſome accident. To 

To PLASH,V. A. to interweave branches. 

To wet by daſhing water, IE 
PLASM, S. [7\a7/4a, Gr.] a matrix in 

Lybich any thing is calt. | 


18 uſe 
DMety 
{moot 


to mi 


nette, i #| a ſubſtance made of water and lime, &c. 
1002” WW vith which walls are covered. A glutinous 
an * falre, from emplaſtrum, Lat. formerly writ- 
1 77 88 


ta in Engliſh enplaſter. 

To PLA'STER, or PLAIST, V. A. 
[tlfrer, Fr.] to cover with plaiſter. To 
cojer as with plaiſter. To cover with ſome 
gutinous ſubitance or emplaſter. 

PLAISTERER, S. one who undertakes 
or profeſſes plailterinng. | 
PLASTIC, Adj. | TAzgixeg, Gr.] having 
the power of giving form too. 
PLASTOG'RAPHY, S, [ mhagoypatia, 
a counterfeiting, or ſalſe writing. 


o, or 
ng to fl 


4. Luna 
us and 
lain leav 
a cents 
rium. L 


5 an PLA/STRON, S. Fr.] a piece of leather 
ur taces. uſed, uſed by perſons to receive the thruſts 
2 Made in learning to fence, 
e 


To PLAT, V. A. to weave, 
Ar, 8. [properly plor, from Plat, Sax.] 
{mill piece ot ground. | 

LATE, s. [Belg.] apiece of metal beat 
ito breadths. Wrought filver, A ſmall 


n N velſel on which meat is eaten, from 
u Fr. | | 


zottom, 
eco. 
at, poli | 


beats 
15 form | 


7 7 a 
NISPH ober into thin picces, 


PLANNISPHIERE, S. [planus, Lat. and 


PLASTER, or PLA/TSTER, S. [plaiſtre, | 


ToPLATE, V. A. to cover with plates, | 
| with. 
| 


PLA 


PLA'TEN, S. among printers, the flat 
part of a preſs which makes the impreſſion. 
PLATFORM, S. [plat, Fr. and form] 
the ſketch of any thing dclineated on an ho- 
rozontal or plain ſurtace, A place Jaid out 
after a model, The level place before a for- 
tification. -A ſcheme or plan, | 
PLA'TICK aſpect, in aſtrology, is a ray 
caſt from one planet to another, not exactly, 
but within the orbit of its own light. 
PLATOON, S. [a corruption of g ehhton, 
Fr.] a ſmall ſquare body of forty or fitty 


when they form the hollow ſquare. 5 
PLA TT ER, S. a large diſh of wooden 
or earthen- ware. 5 


a player, when he left the ſtage; applauſe, 
A ſhout. | | | 


appearance of right, though not ſo. 


true or right, when it is really not ſo. 


pearing true or right, when it is not ſo. 
PLA'USIBLY, Adv. in ſuch a manner as 
to appear right when not ſo. 
PLA'USIVE, Adj. {from plaudo, Lat.] 
applauding ; plauſible. 5 


To game. To move wantonly. To act à 
part in a drama. To act or aſſume any cha- 
rafter. To touch a muſical inſtrument. 

PLAY, S. diſmiſſion from work. Amuſe— 


Game. Action. The act of touching or 
ſounding a muſical inſtrument. A ſtate of 
agitation or motion. Liberty of acting. 
PLA'YBOOK, S. a book containing dra- 
matic compoſitions. 5 


abſtained from. | | | | 
PLA'YER, S. one that performs any cha- 
racter on the ſtage. One engaged in gaming. 


ſport or amuſement. | 
PLA'YFUL, Adj. fond of ſport or diver- 
of children. | | 
PLA'Y HOUSE, S. ſplay and houſe] houſe 


ed. 
PLA'YPLEASURE,S. [play and pleaſure] 
idle amuſement. | 


ton; full of levity. 
PLELA'YTHING, S. a toy or thing to play 


PLA'Y- 


* 


muſketeers, drawn out of a battalion of foot, 


PLA UbTT, PLAU'DITE,, 8. [from pl. 
dite, Lat.] a demand of applauſe made by 


PLAUSTBILITY, S. [#lauftiite. Fr.] 


PLA'USIBLE, Adj. [Fr. plauſbillis, Lat.] 
ſuch as gains approbation from its apoearing 


PLA/USIBLENESS, S. the quality of ap- 


To PLAY,V. N. [ plegan, Sax.] to exer- 

ciſe one's ſelf in ſports, pleaſnres, or paſtimes. 
{ To toy. To be diſmiſſed from work. To de- 
ceive by an aſſumed character, uſed with : pon. 


ment. A dramatic performance in which 
characters are introduced and perſonated. 


PLA'YDAY, S. a day in which work is : 
PLA\YFELLOW, S. a companion in any 


PLA/YGAME, S. [ play and game] play 0 


where dramatic performances are repreſent- 


PLA VSO ME, Adj. [play and ſome] wan- 


LE 
PLAYWRIGHT, S. a writer of plays, 


of pleading. Any thing urged in detence, 
excule, or ” vindication, 

To PLE ACH, V. A. y leſt , Fr.] to bend 
or inter veave. With yacht arts.“ S Ha. 
Ob ſolete. | 

To PLEAD, V. N. {f/aider, Fr.] to argue 
before a court of juſtice. io ſpcak tor or 
agunſt. Attively, to deſend, to alleage in 
favour or argument. 

PLEADAELE, Adj. [from lead] capa 
ble to be alledyed in plea. 

PLE AD ER, S. | plcidevr, Fr. one who 
argues in a court of juſtice, One who ſpeaks 
for or agen}. | 

PLEADING, S. [from Pleud] act or form 
of ple ding. | 

PEEA'SANCE, S. [ aiſance, Fr.] gaiety 
or merriment. 

PELEA'SANT, Adj. Lait aut, 8 
delight. Grateful to the ſenſes Good hu 
moured. Gay, or lively. 1rifling or more 
apt to make a perton tinile than! produce con- 
viction. 


„ giving 


complete. 


1 at with difcretion 


PLEA'SANTLY, As! in duch 2 manner 
as to give delight. In good humour. Lis! ity, | 
or luSerouſly. = 

LEA/SANTNESS, S. the Jaan which | 
excites deliglit, gaiety, or picaſnre, 

PLEA'S4NT RY, S. gaicty. A ſprightly 

expreſſion Lone Þ talk, 

Fo PLEASE, V. A. | plaire, Fr. þplaceo, Lat.) 
to delight, gratify, humour, ſatis ty, or 

content. To be pleaſed, iS aſa to imply, 
like or conſent. To gain approbation. New 
terly, to give red : to gain approba- 
tion. 

PLEA SINGLY, Kao in 1 fach 4 manner 

as to give ſatisf. 05 or delig | 
_ PLEAS'KMAN, S. a piekchank ; an of- 
ficious fellow, _ 

PLEA/SUR ABLE, Adj, [plecfure] af- 
fo: Ain ng gre: 43H delight. : 

PLUASURE, S. | plaifr, Fr. ] the delipht 
which ariel in the mind from contemplation 

9: <njoyment of ſomething agreeable. Gra- 

tification of the paſſions or jenſes. Appro- 
b:tion. The dictates of the wilt; choice. 

To PL EA'SURE, V. A. to pleuſe Or gra- 
tify. Though ſupported by authorities, 
thought by Johnſon an inelegant word. 

PLEBKIAN, S. | plebeian, Fr. plebci tus, 
Lat.] one of the common cr lower people. 

PROBES AN, AQ} con bing of mean 
people. Vulgar ; 5 Tow. 

PI. F DGE, Ss [Pl leige, Fr. Plegg 

any thin? given by Way of ICCUrliy. | 

To PLEDGE, V. A. to give as a ſeeurity, 
To iavite to drink, by accepting tlie cup or 
health after another; | 

PI. DDE i n 8. [ plagohe, Belg. ] a mall 
maſs of lint, uſed for wounqs. 

PLEJ]ADS, or PLETADES, 8. [Lat. 
and Gr.) x no:thern coultellation, | . 


70, Ital. 0 


in great quantities 


1 


[fi om Plenay] in af, vl 
NARX, Adj. 


PLENARILY, 
PLEA, S. [|p/aia, old Fr.] the act or torm or Seen manner. 


PI. l "us, Lat, ] full op 
PLENTLUNARY, Aj 


Lat.] pertaining to the full m 
PL E/NIPO LENO, 8 


| feng en 25 un, 


8 / 4 
tentig, Lat.] fullneſs of  ponet ens and fra 
| 2 ny POFENT „A „dh. pleni; Gien 
inveted with full po, - a. 


VET... 
PLENIPOTEN'TIAGY, S « ger! 
4 
| ary or tull power. 
PLUNIST, S. Ileus, Lat one thai de. 
nies a vacuum, or holds that all . ace is 
cup ied by matter. "M 


P. E/ NIT JE, les 174 dh, | at. | ful | 
neſs, oppoſed 0 0 Re: Del £ 
buindance” Or exceſs. 7 


Com, l&te nc 
PEN FEOUS „Adj. al k 2 


in large quantit "yg 
PL EN TEOUSNE 
quality of aboundin | 
LEN: FUL, adj. c copious; abounds 
in 8 quantities. Fruitkul. 
PLE NTIFUL LY, adv. in a laroe (gs 
| pious, or abundaot manner, 7 
PLEIN Ir LINE: 58, S. the tate of! 


31 nding : coplovs; 
51 1 uit f U ö 


8 5 fruit nels, The 


being 


ne 
S. 


PLENTY, bunt. mce, 
more than enqugh. 
Want m y be ſupplied. 
PuUSONAS: l pleonatin, Fr. lend 


A quan! tity 
\ {tate in which y 


| 19 5 or give as a ſecurity. 


nus, Lat. in e a figure in which 
more woras are _ than are ncceſſary 

PLE 7 HO A. | irom ufa, Cr. 
the ſlate in which 185 veſtels are fuller of hus 
mours than is a; greead! le to a natural [tate of 
health. | 
PEET BORETICE, PL. Er. O'RICK 
Adj. { from j/:thora, Lat.] having a full habit 

PLET HORY, 8. the fulloes of th 
veſſels. | 
PLE/VIN, . fee Fr.] in law, 
warrant or aſſurance: | 

PLEU'RISY, S [pleurifi, Fr.] an inf 
mation of the pleura 

PLEU'RIL Ic. PLEURUTICAL, "A 
diſeaſed with a pleuriſy. 

PLYABEE,:-- dj: Fr. from plier, Fr. 
bend eaty to be bent, or prevailed upon, 

PLTABLENESS, S ealinels to be bent 

_PLVANCY, 8. the quanty ol being cal 
bent. 

PLYANT, Adj. [Fr.] bepding. Eafyl 
take from. Compliant or caſily perfuat 
PEI! "A TURE, PLICA* L1ON, S. | (fl 

Lat.] fold; double. 

PLY ERS, S. {from fy] an coſtramal 

* any thing! is held in order to bend 

o PLIGHT, V. A. [plichen, Bely,] 
To bal 
plico, Lat. whence to fy 


8 


weave, trom 


bend, and plight, pleigbt, or plait, a fold 
WO LIGH T, 8. a condition or ſtate. G 
caſe. A pledge. | | 


uh 


5 (0s 
being 


lantity 
every 

_ 
fleovale 
Mhich 
TV. 
Cr. 
rof hits 
[tate of 


'RICK 
i habit 
of ti 


n law, 
n ubm 
L. Ad 


V, Fr. 
upon. 
| be bent 
cing eil 


* Eatyl 
-erſuaded 
„ S. [pil 


trument! 
to bend! 
„ Belg] 
To braid 
e to 71 
3 fold, 
(tate. 


PLIS 


tare, the {qua 
founcatio 


4 


but :ſo the quality of it. 


yious m 


a L 

aud Dalm. plotne, f 
ground. 

tient of ground. ; 3 | 

A conſpiracy, or 'ecret defion formed 


plan. L 8 6 . 
A \er, The intrigue of a play, A 


zoainſt anot! 


another. 


lind of bird calicd a Japwing. W 8 
pLOC GU, S. 5, Sax. and Dan. ploegh, 
uſttument uſcd in huſbandry, to 


eng.] an in tt 
f a the oround to reccive the 


ent furrous 1 


PLU 
PLIN TH, 8. [ad 


re member which ſerves as a 
n to the baſe of a pillar. | 
OCE, S. a figute in rhetoric, in which 
6. by way of emphaſis, is ſo ſeperated, 
= , expreſſes not on the thing ſignified, 
OD, V. A. pleeg ben, Belg. to la- 
15 45 toil, or labour hard. To ſtudy 
A in a dull manner. 
DER, S. a dull, heavy, and labo 


San. sclav. Pol. Boh. 
h. pleth, Brit.] a ſmall 
A form 


T, S. [ Plot, 
0 
A plentation. 


PLO 


"ontrivance. | 
ratagem. C - 3 
a7 JT, v. N. o orm ichemes againſt 


To contrive. e e 
FR, S. conſpirator; contriver. 


pLO TI £ on! | 
pluvier, FI. pluwialis, Lat. 


PLOVER, 5 
l 


fed, Allo a kind of plane. 
To PLOUGH, V. N. 
round ia furrows by a plov gh, 
divide, applied to navigation, 
furrows. | 


ploughs or cultivaics ground. 8 
P.OU'GHMAN, S. plough and man 


jonorant ruſtic. A flrong laborious man. 


after twelfth day. „ 
PLOU'GB-SHARE, S. that piece of iron 
which immediately follows the coulter. 


bonifies to aſſume courage. . 
PLUCK, S. a quick and forcible pull. 

Mio the heart, liver and lights of an animal, 

from pluſca, Pol. pluzhe, Selav. plucbya, 


PLUG, S. | plugpge, Swed. pluggbe, Belg. 
altopple, or an | | 
another, 


| To PLUG, v. A. to ſtop with a plug. 
PLUM, S. | plum, plyme, flumbleda, Sax. | 


lunn, blame, Dan. ſometimes written plumb | 


cl: 1nto five points, five large roundiſh petals, 
and from twenty to thirty ſtamina. Its ger- 


* by an orbicular ſtigma, and after- 
«65 turns into a roundiſh fruit, whoſe ſkin 
us a tone; the 
Ir grape dried. 

$99,000 pounds. 


bis, Gr.] in architec- 


to turn up the 
Jo cut or 
Jo tear in 


PLOU'GHER, S. {from plough | one who 


one that attends or uſes the plough, A groſs 


PLOUGHMONDAY, S. the Monday 


To PLUCK, V. A. | plucian, Sax. plecren, | 
delg. Flaclen, Tent, } to pull with nimble-| 
neſs and force, To ſtrip off feathers, ap- 
plied to fowls. To pluck up à heart or ſpirit, | 


Dem. p/yce, Dalm. p/ugbke, Erſe. The lungs.] mouth to ſwell out the checks. 


y thing driven by force into 


it has a bell-ſhaped empale ment of ore leaf 
en is ronndiſh, ſupporting a ſlender liyle 


 COverci with a fine duſt or bloom, and in- 
ne ſpecies are 33. A raiſin 
in city cant, for the ſum of 


 P* LJ 

PLU!MAGE, Fr.] feathers, 

PLUMB, S. | plomb, Fr. plumbum, Lat.] 
a plummet or piece of lead let down at the 
end of a line. | 

PLUMB, 44j. ſtrait dow 
larly to the horizon | | 
© PLUMB, V. A. to f und or ſearch by 
a line with a weight at its end To regulate 
or meaſure any work by a line or weight at 
its end. 

PLUMBER, S. | plombier, Fr.] one who 
manuſactures or works upon lead, 

_ PLUMCARE, S. a cake that has raiſins 
in it. 

PLUME, S. Fr. pluma. Lat] the feather 
of a ird. A {ct of feathers worn as an or- 
nament. Flpuratively, pride. A token of 
ho: our or piize | OT 

Jo PLUME, V. 4. to pick, cleanſe, and 
adjuſt the feathers, To ſtrip off feathers, 
from lumer, Fr. Figuratively, to ſtrip or 
plunder. To place as a plume. To adorn © 
with a plume. To pride one's ſelf in any 
thing. | 3 l | 

PLUME-ALLUM, S. 
Lat.] a kind of aſbeſtos __ 

PLUMI'GFROUS, Adj. uma aud gero, 
Lat] having feathers; feathered. 

PLUMUPEDE, a fowl that has feathers 
on 1ts feet. ay | „ 

PLUMMET, S [from p/umb] a weight 
of lead on a ſtring, by which depths are mea- 
{ſured, and ſtraitneſs and perpendicularity is 
determined. Any weight, A kind of pen» 
eil made of common lead, uſed in drawing 
lines in writing-books. 8 | 
\.- PLUMOSLTY,. S. che fit 
| feathers. PHD th hs | | _ 
| PLU'MOUS, Adj. [plumerx, Fr. limes 
ſus, Lat] feathery ; reſembling feathers. . 
PLUMP, Adj. fleek ; full of fleſn. Fat. 
PLUMP, S. a cluſter ; ſeveral joined in 
POS | STE 5 > TONE 
"PLUMP, Adv. with a ſudden fall. 
To PLUM, V. A to fatten, ſwell, or 
make lage. To fall like lead or a ſtone into 

water. | | 
 PLU'MPER, S. ſomethin 


n; perpendicu- 


9 


[ alumen plumoſum, 


ate of having | 


g held in the 
PLC MPNESS, S. the ſtate of being 
fleſhy, fat, or in good caſe, 1 
PLU'MY, Adj. [ lumna, Lat.] covered 
| with feathers. | „„ | 
To PL.U'NDER, V. A. f plunderen, Belg, 
plundern, Teut. plyaderer, Dan. | to deprive 
a p:rſon of his property, either as an enemy 
in war, or as a thicf. „ : 
PLU'NDER, S. ſpoils gotten from an 
enemy in war. ; . 
PFPLU ND RER, S. one who takes away 
the property of another as an enemy in war, 


or as a thief, ; | 
To PLUNGE, V A. [ plonger, Fr.] to 
force ſuddenly under water or in any liquor. 
To put ſuddenly into a different ſtate, Neu- 
| terly, 


Aa a4 


trly, © fall or ruſh inte any hazard or dl. 
S. | 


| Saturday. Its annual fairs are 


pPpLUNK ET, S. a kind of blue colour. 


number more than one. More than one ec- 
more than one. 5 
firſt called Capias; the ſecond Sicut alias; 


cloth or ſilk. 


* > onto . te or eee PA 


 PLUVIAL, PLUVIOUS, Adj. {from 


cope. 
/ at any thing with diligence and aſſiduity. 


2 To ſolicit mportunately. Neuter- 
ſy, to work or preffer ſervice. To goin haſte. | 


3 


tween two large inlets of the ſea, in the 
bottom of a bay, near the entrance to which 


yard, with a dry and wet dock for building 
four hoſpitals, and a work-houſe, where 


Jory was a generous benefactor to this place. 


and Weſt Indies. It is a mayor-town, very 


PL V 


tre | 
PLUNGE, S. the act of putting or ſink- 
ing under water; difficulty; diſtreſs. 
PLU/NGEON, S. a fea bird. 


PLURAL, Adj. [ plaralis, Lat.] imply. 
ing more than one. In grammar, a variation 
of a noun, by which it ſignifies in Engliſh 
and Modern languages more than one. 

 PLURA'LIST. S. [| pluralifte, Fr.] one 
that holds more than one eccleſiaſtical bene- 
fice with cure of ſouls. 

PLURALITY, S. [ pluralite, Fr.] the 
ſtate of being or having a great number. A 


cleſiaſtical living. A majerity. 3 
PLURALLY, Adv. in a ſenſe implying 
PLURIES, S. is. a writ iſſued out after 

two former writs that had no effect. The 


and the third Pluries. | | 
PLUSH, S. [ peluche, Fr. ] a kind of ſhaggy 


 PLUSHER, S. a fez-fiſh, reſembling a 
dog fiſh, which preys upon pilchards. 


pluvia, Lat.] rainy; relating to rain. 5 
PLUYVIAL, S. [ pluvial, Fr.] a prieſt's 


To Pl. V, V. A, lien, old Belg. ] to work 


To employ with diligence. To practice diii- 


To buſy one's ſelf. To bend, from plier, 


PLY, S. a bent, turn, form, caſt, or bias. 
A plait or fold. „ e 


ſail, and very ſtrongly fortified. It lies be- 


is Edyſtone light-houſe, &c. Here is a royal 
and repairing of ſhips ; alſo a charity-ſcheol, 
above 100 poor children are retained. Colonel 


On the coaſt is a good pilchard fiſhery, and 
with theſea trade is carried on to the Streights 


6.9564 and ſends two members to par- 
iament. Here is plenty of water brought 
hither at the coſt of the famous ſailors Sir 
Francis Drake, Sir John and Sir Richard 
Hawkins, all three natives of this country. 
Here are two fine churches, with two or 
three meeting houſes, Tt gives title of earl 


|rarified or gravitates. In the 


| | FP | the pocket, and uſed in taking minutes gr 
__ PLYMOUTH, S. the antient Tamaræ 
Oſium, at the junction of the Plym and Ta- 
mar, à borough and fine ſca- port of Devon- 
| ſhire, the largeſt and ſafeſt in England, with 
two harbours capable of containing 1000 


POE 


weekly markets are Monday, 


Thurſtay .; 
on ona, M 


and September 21, for horned cattle? þ 


wollen-cloth. It lies 42 mj 3 
and 215 from "20" "cg ee Exeter, 
N. long 4 deg. 27 min, W. thor. 
PNEUMA'/TIC, PNRUMA TIN 
from mv a, Gr.] moved by t 
yn, to the wind, 
 PNEUMA'TICS, S. a hranc 

nics, which comprehends the ns 
laws according to which air is condenſa 


doctrine of ſpirits, | 888 ye 
PNEUMATOCPELE, S. fe . 
rupture in the ſcrotum. * 1 
PNEUMATOL OG v. s. [N 
A a, & es oy ng 
a Oy the doArine of ſpirit, Exiſt. 
_ PNEUMATO'SIS, S. [Gr. t! 
tion of animal ſpirits, which e 
the cortical ſubſtance of the brain, © 
To POACH,. V. A. Luft poker | 
to boil ſlightly or in the ſhell, To tat — 
or pierce, Neuterly, to ſteal or ki _ 
To be damp. 15 | I 7 py 
PO'ACHARD, S. a kind of water foyl, - 
PO'ACHER, S. one who ſteal; game. 
PO'ACHINESS, S. marſhineſs; damoneſ; 
A cant word, Pe — 
| He pt Adj. damp ; marſhy. 
Th K, S. [ pocca, Sax.] a pultule rate 
by the ſmall-pox. he Jar 8 
POCKET, S. poche, Fr.] a ſmall beg 
ſown to, or worn on the inſide of cloaths, 
To POCKET. V. A. | pocheter, Fr. ] u 
put in the pocket. To pocker up, is ts con- 
nive at; to do any thing clandeſtinely. 
PO CKET-BO OE, S. a book carried in 


AL, Ach. 
he wind 


memorandums. 
PO'CK- HOLE, S. a pit or ſcar made hy 
the ſmall-pox. 5 5 
PO'CKINESS, S. the quality of being 
affected with the pox. * 
PO CK V, Adj. affected with the pox, 
PoOcCULENT, Adj. Poculum, Lat.] fit f 
arnake. ©: 8 
POD, S. [d, bede, Belg. a little houſe] 
the capſule or caſe of ſeeds. 
PODN'GRICAL, Adj. [from fangt 
Lat.] afflicted with the gout ; gouty ; relit 
ing to the gout, _ 
POD GE, S. a puddle. 
POEM, 8. [| poeme, Fr poema, Lat.] th 
work or compoſition of a poet. 
PO'/ESY, S. [e, Fr. Poeſs, Lat.) th 
art of writing in verſe. A ſhort concelt e 
graved on a ring. N | 
PO'ET, S. [ prete, Fr. Feta, Lat.] 
apthor who invents or compoſes in verſe 
POETA/'STER, S. [Lat.] an 1gnoih 
pretender to poet. 
POE T Ess, S. a woman who compoke! 


* 


te a branch of the Hickman family. 1 


writes in verſe, porTl 


P O!] 
poETIC, pOE TI CAL, Adj. [poetique, | 


din verſe; having all the har- 
Fr. of axe and fertility of invention 
100 


| ; ct or poem. | 
y hee no LIV Adv. with all the har- 
» rOETICALLT, ay. wh Nene 
n, ny of numbers and fertility of invention 
ſtitute a poem or poet. | | 
g. ben po ET 12, v. N. [pectiſer, Fr.] to 
5 write like a poet. 


ö | f 
TRT, S. [moviTpa, Gr.) the art o 
be pieces in verſe. Pieces in verſe. 
op GN ANV, S. [from poignant} ſnarp- 


ed, fs The power of raiſing a biting ſenſa- 
the 1 a the palate. Aſperity, or the power 
of irritating, applied to wiltings. = 

1- 


POIGNANT, Adj. [Fr.] ſharp, app 
to taſte, Severe or painful, Satirical; keen, 
ied to writings. s | 
aer. 8. . Poinct, Fr. from punclum, 
Lat,] the ſharp end of any inſtrument. A 
ſtring with a : 1 | 
promontory. The ſting of an epigram. An 
indiviſible part of ſpace, A quantity that has 
no parts. A moment, applied to time. A 
at required of time or ſpace; a critical mo- 
ment. Degree or ſtate. One of the degrees 
into which the horizon or mariner's compaſs 
is divided. A particular place to which any 
thing is directed. Reſpect or regard. An 
eim, or the act of aiming or ſtriking, The 
object of a perſon's wiſh or action. A parti- 
cular inſtance or example. A ſingle pofition 
or afſertion. A note or tune. A point of 
war,” Shak, Point blank, directly alluding 
to an arrow's being ſhot to the point blank, or 
white mark, A mark uſed to diſtinguiſh the 
diviſions of a diſcourſe, thus (.) 5 
To POINT, V. A to forge or grind to a 
ſharp end or point. To direct towards an ob- 
ject, To direct the eye or notice. To lhow 
by directing the finger towards an object. To 
direct towards a place, from pointer, Fr. To 
diſinguith words or ſentences by marks or 
ſtops, To ſhow, applied to hounds. 
POINTED, Part. ſharp at the end, Fpi- 
grammaticzl or abounding in wit, | 
POINTEDLY, Adv. [trom pointed} in a 
pointed manner. | 
POUNTEDNESS, S. [from pointed] ſharp- 
nels; pickedneſs with aſperity; epigramma- 


Je. 


preſs 


"raiſed 


all beg 
aths, 
Fr.] to 
ts con · 


arried in 
nutes or 


made by 
of being 


box. 
at.] fit 


le houſe] 


ical ſmartneſs. 
POUNTEL, any thing on a point. | 
POINTER, S. any thing uſed to ſhow or 
rect with, A dog that diſcovers game to 
portſmen. 7 
POINTLESS, Adj. Blunt. Dull. 
POISE. See Polz E. 13 . 
POISON, S. [Fr.] in medicine, an ani- 
nal, vegetable or mineral body, which de- 
iroys lite though taken in ſmall quantities. 
ſenom. | 

To POTSON, V. A. to kill with any mi- 
eral, animal, or vegetable ſubſtance. To 
orrupt or taint. | 


podaugrl 
ty; rel 
Lat.] tl 


Lat.] th 
conceit e 


+ 


in verſe, 
an 19n0 1 


compoſes 


tag at the end, An headland or | 


POL 


poiſons a corrupter, 
F OVSONOUS, Adj. deſtructive, pernici- 


ous. | | 
POVSONOUSLY, Adv. [from Poiſonous] 
venomouſly. | | 7 


POT'TREL, S. [poifrel, foitrine, Fr. per- 
torale, Ital. pectorale, Lat.] armour for the 
breaſt, A graving tool. 

POIZE, S. [poids, Fr.] weight, force, or 
tending towards the center. Balance, or the 
{tate ot a balance in which both ſcales conti- 
nue even. A regulating power. | 

To POIZE, V. A. feſer, Fr.] to balance 
or hold in equilibrio. Jo counter-balance, 
To oppreſs with weight, followed by door. 

POKE, S. [fee Pock ETI a pocket or 
ſmall bag. . | i 
IO POKE, V. A. [poka, Swed.] to feed 
in the dark, To ſearch for any thing with 
a long inſtrument or pole. 5 
POKER, S. an iron. bar uſed to 


ſtir fires 
en. 1 ws 
POLAND, S. a large kingdom, almoſt 
ſquare, and about 700 miles either way. It is 
bounded on the N. by Pruſſia, Livonia, Cour- 
land, Ruſſia, and the Baltic; on the E. by 
another part of Ruſſia and Little Tartary; on 
the S. by the river Moldaw, Tranſylvania, 
Upper Hungary and Walachia, being ſepara- 
ted from the two laſt but one by the Carpa- 
thian mountain; and on the W. by Sileſia, 
Brandenburgh, and Pomerania. The coun- 
try is almoſt level throughout, with exceed- 
ing fruitful fields, fine meadows, and plea- 
fant woods, In general it produces all forts 
of grain, particularly wheat and rye, ſeveral 
hundred ſhip-loads of which are annually 
exported by the Dutch to ſuch countries as 
have a ſcarcity of corn; here they have alſo _ 


cattle in great numbers, with which they 


ſupply Germany; likewiſe ſalt, honey, wax, 

wool, and other uſeful commodities, as flax, 
hemp, and hides, with manufactures of li- 
nen and leather, which they export, as well 


as maſts and naval ſtores; bringing home in 


return, wine, ſpices, cloth, ſilk, and rich 
ſtuffs, fine linens, pearls, gems, ſilver, cop- 
per, tin, ſteel, furs, &c. But the balance of 
trade is much againſt them, having very few _ 
(hips or port-towns beſides Dantzick. T hey 


have ſome mines of iron, lead, quickſilver, 
vitriol, and ſulphur: yet they make more 


advantage of their ſalt mines and ſprings 
than of any other. Long. from 34 deg. to 
50 deg. lat, from 47 deg. 50 min. to 56 deg. 
30 min, . c 
POLAR, Adj. [pelair, Fr. polaris, Lat.] 
found near the pole. Lying near the pole. 
_ POLARITY, S. tendency or direction 
towards the pole. OE. we Kg AER Be | 
POLE, S. Fr. polus, Lat. the extremity 
of the axis of the earth. A long ſtaff, from 
palus, Lat.] a tall piece of timber driven into 
the ground. A meaſure containiFF five yards 
and an half, An inſtrument of meaſuring. 


POLSNER, 8. [from Peitz] one who 
POrT! 8 


5 To > OLE, 


to a ſociet v. 


artful, cunning. 
V rious ſtates. HER 


P.O L 


To POLE, v. A. to furniſh with poles. | 


POLE-AXE, S. an axe fixed to a long 
pole. 
POLE-CAT, S. [or pyi/h-cat, fo called 
from their aboynding in Poland] a kind of 
wild cat remarkable tor ſtinking. 
PO'LEDAVIES, S. a ſort of coarſe cloth. 
POLE'MIC, POLEMICAL, Adj. ma: 
p Aeg, Gr.] controverſial ; relating to ditpute. 
POLEMIC, S. a diſputant. 
 POILLEMOSCOPE, S. As, and (uo- 
mic, Gr.] in optics, is a kind of crooked or 
oblique perſpective glaſs, contrived for ſeeing 
objects that do not lie directly before the eye. 
POLE STAR, S. a ſtar near the pole, by 
which mariners compute their N. latitude. 
Fipurotively, any guide or director. 


POLICE, | Fr. | the regulation or govern- 
ment of a city or country, as far as it reſpects | 


the inhabitants e 
TO LICED, Adj. regulated or formed in- 


. , 


POLICY, S. [ 


fairs. A ftratagem. A warrant for money 
in the public tunds. An inſtrument or paper 


ſigned by any fingle perſon or company to | 


indemnity from loſſes by fca or Gre. 
To ÞO LISH, V. A. [lie, Lat. pclir, Fr. } 


to ſmooth by rubbing. To make elegant or 


well behaved, applied to manners. To make 


perfect, complete, or elegant. Nemterly, to 
anſwer the act of poiiſhing; to receive a gloſs. 


PO'LISHT, S. a gloſs made by rubbing. 
Elegance ipplicd to manners. OD 
POCISHER, S. the perſon or inſtrument 


tat makes ſinooth or gives a glols. 


POLITE, Ac. (peitus, Lat.) gloſſy; 


Ipooth; alio near, well-behaved, gentcel. 


POLUTELY, Adv. in an elegant or well- 
bred manner. 8 8 
POLY TENESS, S. the quality of behav- 
ing with elegant complaiſance. FRED 
POLEFT Tat Adj. vod {1457 Gr.] civil : 
in this ſenſe political is generally uſed, except- 
ing when we fay the booy Pelric, Prudent, 
Skilicd in the intereſt of 


POLITICAL, Adj. exqaeg, Gr.] re- 
}-ting to the public adminiſtration of affairs; 
cunning. ö | 

POLITICALLY, Adv. [from political] 
with relation to public adminiſtration. Art- 


1ully; politicly. | 


— 


_ *POLITICA'STER, S. a petty ignorant 


pretender to politics, # 
POLITLECTIAN, S. one ſkilled in govern- 

ment, or in the intereſt of the various ttates 

of the world, Ong of artifice or deep con- 


trivance. — 5 


PO'LITICS, 8 [olitique, Fr] the art of 


© verning and weil-1+-guliting tuts. 


. PO'LITURE, S. the gloſs given by the 


t of poliihing, 


PU'LITY, S. fred, G 
government; a civil in comes a form-of 
POLL. 5. [from mx, Gr.] the h. 
the back part of the head. n e head; 


A lift of 
or heads, A filh pencil] perſons 
chevin. generally Called a Chub or 


| a : 1 . 288 f ; | 

TAE, Gr. politiz, Lat.] 

tde art of government as it reſpects toreign 
powers. Prudence in the management ot at- 


| Adj. {from maui, Gr. pchedre, Fr.] 


To pull off hair from the head; to << be 
lo mow or crop, To plunder, ry 
lift or 1 of perſons, Ty GE 
name in a liſt or regiſter at an da... es 
voter. | n eto, us 


PO'LLEARD, S. a trec-loppeg. W 
coin, The chub- fiſh. Alb me u 
POU'LLEN, S. fine powder or r. 
flowers. A kind of fine ban. ® 
PO'LLER, S. a plunderer. One 
ters his name as a voter at an eleclion 

POLL-EVIL, S. a large ſw 
flammation, or impoſthume 
or nape of the neck 
the mane. | 


DES Bo S. a kind of iſh, _ 
o.POELUTE, V. A. ahn | 
folluo, Lat.] to render e a RY 
ſenſe, To defile. To taint with ovilt, Toi 
corrupt by ſome bad mixture, 
POLLU'TION, S. the act of profanin 
any holy thing or place, by ſome indecene 
The ſlate of being defiled. &« 7 
POL'TRO'/ON, S. a perſon who is afraid © 
of danger, A daſtardly coward, 
PO'LY, S [ poi.m, Lat.] an herb. 
PO/LY, {from Tc, Gr. | a prefix often 
found in compound words, ſignifies many, 
_POLY/ACOUSTICK,S. [72v\;and aun, 
Gr.] any thing that multiplies or magnifies 
ſounds. 5 e 
POLY AN THOS, S. [| woxv's, and 38; 
Gr.] a plant. | | 
_ POLYEDRICAaL, POLY'EDROLS, 


that en. 


| elling, in- 
e in 2 horſe's poll, 
between the ears neat 


having many ſides. Ke | 
| POLYGANUIST,YS. [from poligamy] who 
nas more than one wife at once. 
POLY'GAMY, S. { trom xb, and ah, 
Gr. ] the ſtate of having more wivesthan one 
at ne. | | | 
PO'LYGLOQT, Adj. [T9 yaw776, Gr, 
polyglotte, Fr.] having many languages. 
PO'LYGON, Adj.{ trom Tous, yaa, Ct.] 
a figure of many angles 
FOLYGONAL, Adj, [from fu)ygz]] 
having many angles. | 
PO'LYGRAM,S. {9g and yea dt. 
a figure conſiſting of a great number ot lines, 
POLY'GRAPHY, S. | mow, and 14891 
Gr." the art of writing in ſeveral unuſul 
manners or cyphers. „ 
| POLY'LOGY, d. [s, and Ag, Cr. 
talkativeneſs. Fo i 
POLY'MATHY, 8 [Tc and laden 
Or.] the knowJleoge of many arts and {cence 


| 


alſo an acq aintance with many differed 
| tubjects. : | 


POLY/PHONBI 


a, 
jan one 


0g, Cl. 
5 | 


45 Gr} 


feht] 
ua, Gf. 
; ot lines. 
1d 19891 
unuſu 


| uu 
d ſcience 
ö differed 


Honk 


POM 


70 LYPHONISM, I, [ mov, and pod, | 
f. mültiplicity of ſound. . nd e- 
«| | Y'PETALOUS, Ad}. ro) v, and re 

20 having many petals or flower leaves. 

0 LYPOUS, Adj. [from polypur, Lat.] 
© the nature of a polypus; having many 
fect O. moe crom move, Gr. and x 
PO'LYPUS, 8. [fro or feet. ] 


Ning with Many gots 
1 \ ing . . 0 
FLA 1 tough CON Cre 1oN of grumous blood 
: l 1 8 8 6 — . . 5 
ehe heart and arteries A ſwelling i the 


che f "I. o 
vary x LY - - imal with 
nolttils. In natut! hiſtory, an an 


In me- | 


POM 


timate friend of Pomfret's, has cleared his 
tcputation from the charge of fanaticiſra, 
which ſome of his malicious enemies brought 
aguinlt him. Tt was ſhortlyafter his leavin 

the univerſity, that he was preferred to the 
living of Malden abovementioned, and was, 
lays that gentleman, {+ far from being tine- 
tured with Fanaticiim, that I haveotten heard 
him expreſs his abhorrence of the deſtructive 
tenets maintained by that people, both againſt 
our religious and civil rights. This imputa- 
tion, it ſeems, was caſt on him by there have 


hing very near to a vege- 

abe, which when cut into pieces, by 8 

applies every part ich thor members it 
Laute to make it a complete animal. 3 

POLYSCOPE, S. FoAv 8, and Corrie, 
Cr. 4 multiplying glaſs. 

POLYP S. 5. | polypaſte, Fr.] a ma- 

chine conſiſting of many pullies 


many teet, approac 


poLVSPERMO CS, adj. [Toku's, and 
"ua, Gr. thoſe plants are thus called, 
Chic have more than four ſeeds ſucceeding 


der or number. 


CAL, Adj. from polyſyllable 
ſellables. 5 Se 8 1 
„ pOLVS WW L BLE, S. vt, Gr. and 
an a word conſiſting of many ſyllables. 
POLYSYNDEi ON, 8 [Gr.] in rhe- 
toric, a figure by which a cepulative is often 
cpeate. 3 by N 
pol. FTEISM, S. Lag, Gr. and bees] 
the belief 0! many gods. ie 
-POMACE, 8 .] the droſs 
of cyder prefſings. OE on. 

 POMA/DF, S. [Fr pomada, Ital.] a fra- 
grant ointment. N : 


having many 


pomaceum, Lat 


a ſweet ball, A perfumed ball, or powder. 
POMA TUM, S. Lat. from fomum, Lat. 
an 2pple an oiniment, fo called from its for- 
merly having apples as one of its ingredients, 
To POME, V N. [pommer, Fr. to grow 
to 2 round head like an apple, 8 
 POMrUCILTROMN, S. a citron apple. 
POMECRA'NATE, S. pomun granatum, 
Lat.) a fruit ſo called from the grains of ſceds 
e which it haun gs. 
POMr.RUY, POMERO TAL, S. J Fr.] 
an apple. | T7 | . wh” „ 
PUMFRET, the reverend Mr. John] 
Was fon of the reverend Mr. Pomfret, rector 
ot Luton in Bedfordſhire, and he himſelf was 
preſerncd to the living of Malden in the ſame 
county, He was liberally educated at an emi- 
elt gra mar- ſchool in the country, from 
Pence lie was ſent to the univerlity of Cam- 
bridge but to what college is not certain; 
here he u rote moſt of His poetical pieces, took 
the degree ot maſter of arts, and v | 


«onptilncd himſelf in moſt kinds of polite 
2 | A ventleman who writes under 
e name of Philalethes, and who was an in- 


eich fower, and this without any certain 1 


LVL. ABI, poLVSVLLABI. 


POMANEER, 8. [ pomme dambre, Fr.] 


ery car]y 


ing been one of his ſurname, though not 
any way related to him, a diſſenting teacher, 
and who publiſhed ſome rhimes upon ſpiritu- 
al fuljc&ts. About the year 170 , Mr. Pom- 
tret came up to London, for inſtitution and 
induction, into a very conſiderable living, 
but was retarded for ſome time by a diſguſt 
taken by Dr. Henry Compton, then Biſhop 
ot: London, at theſe four lines in the cloſe cf 
his poem entitled, The Choice, | : 
And as I near approach d the verge of life, 
Some kind relation (for Id have no wiſe} 

Should take upon him al my worldly care, 

While I did tor a better {tate prepare. | 
But the bilhop was ſon convinced that this 


{aſperſion againſt him, was no more than an 


effort of malice,” as Mr. Pomfret at that time 
was really. married. The oppolition which 
his enemies made to him had, in ſome mea- 
ſure, its effect; for by the abſtruftions he 
met with, he was obliged to Pay longer in 
London than he intended, and as the ſmall 
pox then raged in the metropolis, he ſickened 
of them, and died in London, in the 46th 
year of his age. Mr. Pomfret pul liſhed his 

poems in 1699, to which he has prefixed 

a very modeſt and ſenſible preface. His poe- 
tical compoſitions conſiſt chiefly of 1. The 
Choice. 2. Cruelty and Luſt, an epiſtolary _ 
eſſay, founded upon the famous ſtory which 

happened in the reign of king James II. 
Kirk. who was that prince's general againſt 
the duke of Monmouth, was ſolicited by a 


beautifu lady in behalf of her huſband, who 


then lay under ſentence of death. The in- 
human general conſented to grant the fair pe- 
titioner her requeſt ; but at no leſs a price 


than that of her innocence. The lady doated 


on her huſband, and maintained a hard ſtrug- 


gle between virtue and affection, the latter of 
which at laſt prevailed, and ſhe yielded to his 
gzuilty embraces. The next morning Kirk, 

with unparalleled brutality, defired the lady to 
look out at the window of his bedchamber, 

when ſhe was {truck with the horrid fight of 
her huſband upon a ſcaffold, ready to receive 
the blow of the executioner ; and before ſhe 
could reach the place where he was, in order 
to takea Jaſt embrace. her huſband was no 

more. 3. Several epiſtles to has friends un- 
der afliftion, 4. Upon the divine attributes. 
5. A proſpect of death. 6. Upon the gene- 


(190 conflagration, and the enſuing judgment. 


There 


ſhowy; ſplendid. 
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There were two pieces of our author's pub- | 
liſhed atter his death by his friend Phila- 
lethes; the firſt of theſe is entitled Reaſon; 
the other is entitled Dies Noviſſima, or the laſt 
epiphany, a pindaric ode on Chriſt's ſecond 
appearance to judge the world. This is all the 
account we are favoured with of the life and 
writings of Mr. Pomtret; a man not deſ- 
titute either of erudition or genius, of unex- 
ceptionable morals, though expoſed to the 
malice of antagoniſts, As he was a prudent 
man, and educated to a proteſſion, he was not 
ſubject to the uſual neceſlities of the poets; 
but his ſphere being ſomewhat obſcure, and 
his life unactive, there are few incidents re- 
corded concerning him. 85 | 
POMI'FEROUS, Adj. [ Fomifer, Lat.] in 
botany, applied to ſuch plants as bear a large 
fruit, covered with a thick, hard rind. 
POMMEL, S. a round ball or knob, The 
Knob that balauces the blade of a ſword, The 
protuberant part of a ſaddle before. | 
To PO'MMEL, V. A. [| from pommeler, Fr. 
to variegate] to beat with any thing thick and 
bulky. To beat biack and blue, To punch. 
__ POMP.S. { pompe, Fr. pompa, Lat.] ſplen- 
dor attending perſons in high life; Grandeur, 
A ſplendid and oſtentatious proceſſion. 
FOMPHO'LIX, S. a white, light, and 
friable ſubſtance tound in cruſts on the domes 
ot furnaces, and the covers of crucibles in 
which brats is made. 55 
PO MPION, S. Pompon, Fr.] a pumpkin, 
pOMPON, POMPOON, S. [Fr.] an 
ornament worn by ladies in the fore- part of 
their hair. | 88 e 
PO'MPOUS, Adj. [porpeux, Fr.] grand; 
 PU/MPOUSNESS,S. magnificence; ſplen- 
dor; ſhowincſs ; oſtentatiouſnels. 
P POND, S. a ſmall collection of ſtanding 
Vater. e : 
IO PONDER, V. A. fpordero, Lat.] to 
_ weigh in the mind; to conſider. To think 
or muſe. ” | | 
PONDERABLE, Adj. {from pondero, 
Lat.] capable to be weighed; meaſurable by 
- eales, | 
 PONDERA'TION, S. from 
the ac ot weighing. 


pondero, Lat.] 


PONDERO'SLIY, S. [from porderoys} | 


] 


found. To move or enter with a quick, ſud- | 


weight. The quality of being heavy. 
PO'NDEROUS, Adj. [from pordus, Lat. 
heavy, weighing much, Of importance or 
moment. Forcible or vchement. ns 
 PO/NDEROUSNESS, S. the quality of 
weighing much, 1 5 | 
PO'NENT, Adj, ponente, Ital.] weſtern. 
PO'NIARD, S. i poignurd, Fr, pugio, Lat.] 
a dagger or ſhort ſword. | 
To PD N1ARD, V. A. to ſtab with a po- 
n ad. : 
PONK, S. a noQurnal ſpirit ; a hag. 
PO'NTAGE,S, | eus, pontis, bridge, duty 
paid for tie reparation ot bridges. ö 


POORNEsS, S. want of money, power, 


ger than a gudgeon. 


bridge-work; edifice of a brids 


Applied to value, of ſmall worth, trifin 


My poor child.” Wretched. Unfit for any 


power, or the neceſſaries of life. With mall 


| 


EOF 
PO/NTIFE, S. [+0nti * 
a high prieſt or po . vs . Font fer, Lat.] 
PONTTFICAL, Adj. belong: 
high prieſt. Belon Tak the pops r the 
building, from pons, Lat. a bri the 8 
Lat. to make. By wonderous e facin 
cal. Par. Loft. Peculiar to Milos iu 8 
laſt ſenſe, and perhaps intended aa the 
pun againſt popery. Jrical 
PON TFFICAL, S. ; 
book of pontifical rites 22 
PONTVFICATE, 8. [p 
tificus,, Lat.] the office and 
PONTIFICE, S. [pcy 


Lat. 
— ? 
ontificat, Fr, fone 
dipnity of a Pope, 
and facis, Lat.] 
PONT ON; PONTOON: 5, [Fr 
floating-bridge, made of two boats — ; 
a diſtance from cach other, planked over : 
gether with the interval between them on 
rails on the ſides, and ufed in paſſin | both | 
horſes and cannon, &c. over a n 
yo_ _ i making a floating- bridge "Y 
„S. | perhaps fror 55 
Fr.] a ſmall 12 ee 
POOL, S. [ palus, Lat.] a lake. or! 
collection of deep and ſaading N Na 
ſervoir of water ſupplied by ſprings and di- 
charging the ſurplus by ſluices. 
POOP, [ prup, Fr. puppis, Lat.] the higbeſt 
or uppermoſt part of a ſhip's bull or ſtern, 
— POOR, Adj. ¶ pauvre, Fr, pauper, Lat. 
in want of money or the neceſſarles ef life, 
Mean, contemptible. Humble, or a 
tant, applied to opinion. Mean, lou, abje@, 
A word of tenderneſs, implying a perſon or 
thing to be an object of pity and affeQtion, 


purpoſe. The poor, uſed collectively the low. 
eſt order of a community, who have neither 
riches, intereſt, nor power. Barren or dry, 
applied to ſoil. Without ſpirit, or ſtrength, 
applied to liquors. : : 
POO RLX, Adv. without money, intereſt, 


ſucceſs, ſtrength, worth, or importance, 
POOR- JOHN, S. a kind of fiſh, 


intereſt, dignity, or the neceſſaries of lite, | 

Want of truitfulneſs, applied to ſoil. | 
POP, S. a ſmall, ſmart, and quick found, 
To POP, V. N. to make a ſmall and quick 


den, and unexpected motion. 

POPE, S. ſpapa, Lat.] the biſhop of 
Rome, who claims ſovereign power over al 
eccleſiaſtics and civil governors, as being the 
vicegerent of God; the immediate ſuccellor | 
of St. Peter; endowed with infallibility, | 
and inveſted with the keys of heaven and 
hell, A 6#h, likewiſe called a ruff, reſem. 
bling a perch in ſhape, but never grows bige 

POPE, | Alexander] deſcended of 2 good | 
family by both his Parents, bonn lune b, e 


POP 


here his father was then a con- 
dons chant. He was taught to read 
y an aunt, and learned to write 
any aſſiſtance, by copying printed 
hich he executed with great neat- 
Aaneſs, The family being of the 


age, 2 0 
rieſt wno h 
i ek tongues together. 
Got . e of Jafſical learning 
*h the greateſt facility, and at the firſt ſight 
- the poets difcoyered at once both the pe- 
f iar bent of his inclination, and the excel- 
ne his genius. About this time acci- 
K ally meeting wich Ogilby's tranſlation of 
Homer, he was jo much { ruck with the force 
or the ſtory, that notwithſtanding the bad- 
"oſs of the verſification, Ogilby became a 
£yourite book. The Ovid of Sandys fell 
next in his way, and it is ſaid, that the rap- 
tres theſe tranſlations gave him were ſo 
#5000, that he ſpoke of them with pleaſure 
ll his life after. From this private tutor he 
ns ſent to a popiſh ſeminary at Twyford, 
ner Wincheſter, whence he was removed to 
: ſchool at Hygde-park-corner. He was now 
about ten years of age, and being carried 
ſometimes to the playhouſe, the ſight of 
thoſe theatrical repreſentations put him upon 
turning the chief events in Homer into a kind 
of play, made up of a number of ſpeeches 
from Ogilby's tranſlation, connected by verſes 
of his own, He perſuaded the upper boys to 
act this piece; the maſter's gardener repreſent- 
ed the character of Ajax, and the actors were 
trefſed after the prints of his favourite Ogilby, 
nahich indeed make the beſt part of that book, 
being deſigned and engraved by artiſts of note. 
In the mean time, he was fo unfortunate as tq, 
lofz, under his two laſt maſters, what he had 
xcquired under the firſt, In this condition, at 
12 years of age, he retired with his parents to 
Finheld, in Windſor-Foreſt. and, at his firſt 
coming, it is ſaid, was put under another prieſt 
for a few months, but with as little ſucceſs as 
before; ſo that he reſolved to become his own 
maſter, This country retreat, however, ſuit- 
ed his melancholy and reflective temper z and 
it was about this time that he wrote his Ode 
on ſolitude, which appears as the firſt-fruits of 
his poetical genius. It was here too that he 
filt peruſed the writings of Waller, of Spencer, 
and of Dryden, But on the firſt ſight of Dry- 
den he abandoned the reſt, havin g now found 
an author whoſe caſt was extremely congenial 
vith his own, His works he ſtudied with e- 
qu pleaſure and attention; placed them be- 
fore his eyes as a model: in ſhort, he copied 
not only his harmonious verſification, but 
the very turns of his periods. And hence it 
is that he became enabled to give to rhyme 
al the hormony of which it is capable. Bin- 
held being near Eaſt-Hampſtead, where Sir 
William {rumbull then relided, our young 


a | had compoſed ſeveral elegant pieces. 
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genius was Introduced into the acquaintance 
of that gentleman, who being ſtruck with 
admiration at his extraordinary parts, and 
pleaſed with his good ſenſe, gave him great 
encouragement. In the mean time, muſter 
Pope was not wanting to himſelf, in improv- 
ing his talents for poetry. At 14 years old he 
At 1 

he had acquired a ready Habit in the 198 
learned languages, to which he ſoon after 
added French and Italian. He now thought 
himſelf able to undertake an epic poem, and 
ſet about writing his Alcander this year; but 
the performance, as might be expected, was 
a glaring proof of childiſh folly. However, 
he had ſenſe and modeſty enough to keep it 
in his ftudy ; and in his riper years ſpoke of 
it with frankneſs and ingenuity, that does 
more than atone for the forwardneſs of his 
attempt. And the following year, 1704, he 
entered upon a taſk more ſuitable to his age, 
his Paſtorals, which brought him into the 
acquaintance of ſome of the moſt eminent 
wits of that time, He communicated theſe 


firſt to Mr. Wycherly, who was highly pleaſed 


with them, and ſent a copy of them to Mr. 
Walſh. This introduced him into the ac- 
quaintance of that gentleman, who proved a 
very lincere friend to him, and having imme- 
diately diſcerned that our poet's chief talent 
lay not ſo much in ſtriking out new thoughts 
of his own, as improving thoſe which he 
borrowed from the ancients, and an eaſy ver- 
ſification, told him, among other things, that 
there was one way left open for him to excel 
his predeceſlors, and that was correctneſs; ob- 
ſerving, that though we had ſeveral great po- 
ets, yet none of them were correct; he there- 
fore adviſed him to make that his ſtudy. Ihe 
advice was not loſt: Mr. Pope received it 
very gratefully, and obſerved it very diligent- 
ly. This year, 1704, he wrote alfo the firſt 
part of his Windſor Foreſt, though the whole 

was not publilhed till 1710, with a dedica- 
tion to lord Landſdown, whom he mentions 
as one of his earheſt acquaintance, Mr. Wy- 
cherly was ancther. To theſe, beſides Bo- 
lingbroke and Walſh, he adds Conęreve, 
Garth, Swift, Talbot, Somers, and Sheffield, 
as perſons with whom he was not only con- 
veriant, but beloved. At the age of 18, he 
was grown ſo high in the eſteem of Mr. 
Wycherly, that he thought him capable of 
correcting his poems which had been damn- 
ed, ſo as they might appear again in print. 
Pope complied with the requeſt, and executed 
it with equal freedom and judgment. But 
the faults proved too many for the author of 
them to be told of; he was old, became jea- 
lous, and conſtrued his young maſter's inge- 
nuity and plain- dealing, into want of reſpect. 
Not only the deſign of publiſning was dropt, 
but all corre ſpondence with the corrector ſuſ- 

pended. This ungenerous return was lively 
reſented by Mr, Pope. And though Wycher- 


; 
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ley was prevailed with, afterwards, by the 


mediation of a common friend, to reſume 
the correſpondence, yet this went no further 
than bare compl:ifance. However, ſome 
time after Mr W ycherley's death, his poems 
being republiſhed by ſome mercenary hand, 
1728, our author in the following year print- 
ed ſeveral letters that had paſied between 
them, in vindicition of Mr. vw ycherley's 
good name, again{!t ſome miſconſtructions 
prefixed to that edition. Our peet's conduct, 


throughout this whole tryin £ : fair, was great- 
lay on criticiſm, 
though wrote fo early as 1708, yet placed 


ly above his years. His d 


him among thoſe of the firtt rank in is art. 
He was not yet 20 years old, ſo that every 
body ſtood amazed to find ſuch a knowledge 
of the world, fuch a maturity of judgment, 
and ſuch a penetration into human nature, 
2s are there diſplayed; in ſomuch that it be- 


came a ſubject for the eriticks to diſplay their 
profoundeſt {kill in accounting for it. Mr. 


Pope's genius ripening thus early, was ou- 
ing, it is ſaid, to a happy conjuncture of con- 


curring circumſtances. He was happily ſe⸗ 
cured from falling into the <ebauckeries cf 


women and wine, (the too frequent bane of 
hopeful youth) by the weakneſs and dejicacy 
of his conſtitution, and the bad ſtate of his 
health, The ſenſu.l vices were too violent 
for ſo tender a frame; he never fell into in- 
temperance or diſſipation, which is of the 
greateit conſcquence in preſervin g the facul- 
ties of the mind in due vigour. 


SS. @ * o * 4 . 
eilay on criticiſm, yet it was ſtill ſurpaſſed in 


a poetical view by The rape of the lock, 
This poem took its birth from an incidental 
quarrel that happened between the two noble 


5 2 2 8 a 7 5 y- : 
families of lord Petre, and Mrs. Fermor, 


both of our author's acquaintance, and of 
the ſame religion. His lordſhip, in a patty of 
_ Pleaſure, carried it ſo far, as to cut off a fa- 


vourite lock of the lady's hair. This, tho? 


done in a way of gallantry, was ſeriouſly re- 
 Iented, as being indecd a real injury. Hence 
there preſently grew mutual animoſities, 


which being icen with concern by a common 


friend to all; that friend requelied Pope to 


try the power of his muſe on the occaſian, 


intimating that a proper piece of ridicule 
was the likelieſt means to extinguiſh the 
Tiling flame. Pope readily complicd ; and 


tie juncture requiring diſpatch, his firſt de- 


ſign was compleated in leſs than a fortnight, 


which being ſent to the lady, had more than 
the propoſed effect. Pleaſed to the higheſt 
degree with the delicacy of the compliment 


paid to her, ſhe firſt communicated copies of 


it to her acquaintance, and then prevailed 

with our author to print it; as he did, tho? 

not without the cautien of concealing his 

name to fo haſty a ſketch, But the univer- 

f:l applauſe which the ſketch met with, put 

kim upoh enriching it with the machinery 
| 5 a 


|rits, diverting himſe| 
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V a letter to 


liſhed his Temple of F : his year he Pub. 
ing to his uſual cauti "Me, having, 


his ſtudy, hat object of the un; 


one of whom he ſent a copy of his Te 5 
with an humorous Ee x pie, 


igram; | 
which accompanied ch Sram; by the letier 


of his friends, 


ceſs was ſuch, 


But how 
triumphant ſoever may be the merit of the 


1 4 ) Tr” 
530 now beg: 1155 K died. 
and made a gxeat Progreſs in it, and in oa 
he gave out propoſals for publiſhin g that he { 
lation by ſubſcription. He had been if 
to this undertaking ſome years be av 


U 
7 


and was now great! 

TM encou- 
raged in the deſign by others Fraps 
as muſk needs anſwer, ie 

| AV AB | ' os 
exceed his moſt ſanguine ex ſe 
acquired a conſiderable for: 
ſubſcription, that did hone. 


JF | : 
dom. He ſaw all parties and denominations 


une by a noble 


vain oppoſed the ſtream : at the head of 
which was found Mr. Addiſen. Our au- 
thor had long an awful 


to {et a keener ed 


treachery and falſeneſs tin gied in every vein, 


and at laſtrevenged i 
honour to himſelf. 


— 


% 


fore by ſome # 
And the ſuc. | 
pectation; he ; 
ur to the king- 3 


join in it, notwithſtanding the underhanded q 
{ practices of ſome pretended friends, who in 


val | ; veneration for that 3 
rival, the conſciouſneſs of which ſerved, 
X Eos Je Upon his reſentment Z 
now ; but though the ſenſe of ſo much 


yet he managed it with the niccgt prudence, 
t by a ſatirc, which does 
1958 Thus with admirable Þ 
temper ang ſpirit he preſerved his dignity ; M 
and keeping his mind attentive to every 5 
means that might render his tranſlation more 1 
perfect, he took a journey, a little before the 
death of qucen Anne, to Oxtord, to conſult . 
ſome books in the Bodleian and other libra- 4 
rics there; and the firſt part of his propoſal 'f 
was delivered to the ſubſcribers the following 
year. His finances were now put into ſuch MW 
a flouriſhing ſtate, that he reſolved to place M 
himſelf nearer his friends in the capital; in M 
that view, the ſmall affair at Binkeld being WM 
ſold, he purchaſed a houſe at Twickenham, 3 
whither he removed with his father and mo- 2 
ther before the expiration of this year. His 
father ſurvived this removal only two years. 
He was buried at Twickenham, and his ſon WM 
erected a monument to his momery, with an 
inſcription celebrating his innocence, probity, 
and picty. As the old gentleman was a Ro- 
man catholic, he could not purchaſe, nor put 4 
his money to intereſt on real ſecurity, and as } 
he adhered to the intereſt of king James, he Z 
ade it a point of conſcience, not to lend A 5 
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wo! 8. from the {ame principles at the re- 
vet afterwards living upon the ſtock : 
Wau on det to the management of ſo 
e that any one falſe fler 
an have been fatal. In 17:7, Mr. Pope 
_— = his edition of Shakefpear, in 
hk 1 Iliad being finiſhed, he under- 
4k he Odyſley, And that work being 
et in 172 5, the following year was 
m—_ = in concert with his atlociates, 
1 and doctor Arbuthnot, in printing 
| volumes of miſcellanies. About this 
10 narrowly eſcaped loling his life, as 
22 returning home in a friend's chariot ; 
8 on peſling a bridge, derer to be 
netturned, and thrown with the horſes into 
he river 3 the glaſſes were up, and he not 
ible to break them, ſo that he was in imme⸗ 
date danger of drowning, when the poſtili- 
gn, who had juſt recovered himſelf, came to 
his relief, broke the glaſs which was upper- 
moſt, took him out, and carried him to the 
zul; but a fragment of the broken glaſs 
et one of his hands ſo deſperately, that he 
vi the uſe of two of his fingers. His ſatire 
ofthe Dunciad came out in 1727. Our poet 
bd bore the inſults of his enemics full 10 
«rs before he hazarded a general battle ; he 
11s ll that While climbing the hill of Par- 
wſus, during which, he could not forbear 
fone flight {Kirouſbes, and the fucceſs of 
tee was of uſe, in ſhewing him his fupe- 
for ſtrength, and thereby adding confidence 
whis courage; but he was ow ſeated ſafely 
a the ſummit. Beſides, he had obtaincd, 


of life, the love of valuable men; the next | 
dry he dectares, was to get rid of fools 

and ſcoundrels; and to that end, he ſudden- 
V fell upon them with his irreſiſtible pen. 
Ihe poem cautiouſly made its firſt appearance 
$a maſked battery in Ireland; nor, indeed, 
mthe triumph compleated, without the aſ- 
liſknce of our author's undoubtcd ſecond, 
ben Swift, It made a new appearance, printed 


1 2 # London, in 1728. This edition was pre- 
7 £ ſeated to the king and qucen by Sir Robert 
\ Vahole, In 1929, by the advice ef lord Bo- 
i lnzbroke, he turned his pen to ſubjects of 
n borelty, and accordingly we find him, with | 
34 be illtence of that friend, at werk this ycar 
„ thon his Eſſay on man. His Ethic epiſtles 
- Ec ont ſeparately in che courſe of the two 
is hung years. The clamour raiſed againſt 


wich he ventured to attack the characters 


n c bone perſons of high rank. The affront 
yo 4 Vs reſented in ſuch a manner, as provoked 
— u to let looſe the whole fury of his ſatiri- 


2 2nd verſe. Atter this he continucd 
ng (Aires till the year 1739, when he 


what in his own opinion is the happieit end | * 


meet thefe, put him upon writing ſarircs, in | 


POP 


entertained ſome thoughts of undertaking al 


0,000 pounds when he left off | epic poem; which, however, proved abor- 


tive. In the interim, ſeveral of his familiar 
letters having ſtole into public, without his 
privity, he publiſhed a genuine collection of 
them in 1737. About this time he fell into 
the acquaintance of the preſent biſhop of 
Glouceſter, (then Mr. Warb':rton) who had 
publiſhed a vindication of the Ellay on Man, 
againſt Mr. Crouſaz, a French writer; and 
that poem was publiſhed in 3740, with his 
learned friend's commentary. In 1742, our 
author added a fourth book to the Dunciad ; 


out together, as a ſpecimen of a more correct 
edition of his works, which he had then re- 
ſolved to give the public, but did not I've to 
compleat this deſign. He laboured under 
great detormity of perſon, and had all his 
ite been ſubject to an habitual head ach: 
that hereditary complaint was now gteatly 
increaſed by a dropſy in his breaſt, under 
which he expired May 30, 1744, in the 
56th year of his age. His body was depoti- 
ted, purſuant to his own requeſt, in the ſame 
vanit with thoſe of his parents. Lord Or- 
rery, late lord Cork, obſerves, © that if we 
% may judge of him by his works, his chic 
aim was to be eſteemed a man of virtue 
his letters are written in that ſti e; his 


ous than his verſe ; and his voice, in com- 
mon converſation, was fo naturally mu- 


little nightiagale. Bis manners were de- 
licate, eaſy, and engaging; and he treated 
“his friends with a politeneſs that charm- 


his honour, Every pueſt was made happ 


Mr. Pope bequeathed a little before lis de th, 
to Dr. Warburton, the property of all ſuch 
or his works then printed, as he had written, 


not been otherwite diſpoied of or alienated, 


the office or dignity of a pope. _ Pl 

PO'PERY, S. the mode of worſhip, in 
which the pope is acknowledged the head of 
the church. | „ pe ut. 

PO/PESEYE, S. the gland in the middle 
of the thigh ſurrounded with fat; perhaps fo 
called from its being as tender as the eye, and 
when pierced with. any inſtrument, attended 
with immediate death, = 


PO'PGUN, S. a gun made of a piece of 


with by children. | 
PO INI AV, S. [| papegay, Belg. Papagayo, 


Age egainſt them, which was poured forth | Span. |a parrot, or wood pecker. A trifling top. 


PO'PL>H, Adj. belonging to the pope, or 


EE 6 


j 


opery. | 
1 . 1 | POPLAR, 


and in the year after, his whole poem came 


„ laft volumes are all of the moral kind. 
His proſe writings are little leſs harmoni- 


cal, tet Southern uſed to call him the 


ed, and a_gencrolity that was much to 


within his doors, pleaſure dwelt under Bis 
roof, and elegance preſided at his table.?* 


or ſhouid write commentaries upon, and had 


PO'PEDOM, S. [from pope, and dem, Sax. ] 


wood bored through, which is charged with 
pellets of hemp or brown paper, and played 


_— 2 


— 
— — 
— — = 


— 
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- 


— Smanes 
<= = 


wg. on. — 


the vulgar or loweſt rank of people., 


common people. 


try, with reſpect to the number of its inha- 
| bitants. | | 


| a compoſition of a middle nature between 
earth and glaſs. An herb. | 


a roof ſupported by pillars before a door. A 


* PO'RCUPINE, S. Ferceſpine, or epic, Fr. 


Mith great intenſeneſs. 


blem may be ſolved. 


POR 
PO'PLAR, S. C peuęlier, Fr. pepulus, Lat.) 
A tree. | : 
POPP'Y, S. [ popig, Sax. papaver, Lat.] 
a plant, with a reddiſh flower, which grows 
in the fields among corn. | | 
PO'PFULACE, PO'PULACY, S. [Fr.] 


PO'PULAR, Adj. | populaire, Fr. popula- 
ris, Lat.] vulgar or of the loweſt order, ap- 
plied to rank, Suited to the capacity of the 


Studious of the favour of the pcople. 


beloved by the people. | 
PO'PULARLY, Adv. in a popular man- 

ner, according ro vulgar conception. 
To PO'PULATE, V. N. | popuius, Lat.] 

to breed or increaſe people. e 
POPULA'TION, S. the ſtate of a coun- 


POPULO'SITY, the quality of aboundin g 
in people. | . 


bound ing in people. 


PO'RCELAIN, S. china or china ware; 


PORCH, S. [| porche, Fr. porticus, Lat} 


rtico or covered walk, | 
Porceſpino, Ital.] an animal when fil grown 
of the ſize of a cat; its neck is ſhort and 
thick, its noſe blunt, and noſtrils very large, 


in form like flits; its upper lip is clett like 


that of a hare, and its whiſkers are like thoſe 
of a cat; its eyes are ſmall, and its ears very 
like thoſe of the human ſpecies ; its legs are 
ſhort, the hinder feet have five toes, and the 


fore feet only four; its tail is four or five inches 
long, beſct with ſpines in an annular ſeries; 


its body is covered with quills, which on the 
ſhoulders, ſides, belly, and thighs, are black, 
and on the back, hips, and loins, brown, 
variegated with black. . | 


_ PORE, S. Fr. &, Gr.] a paſſage or 


aperture in the ſkin ; any narrow paſſage. The 
ſmall interſtices between the particles of mat- 
ter which conſtitute bodies. | 5 5 

To PORE, V. N. [ve D, Gr. ] to look at 


POREBLIND, Adj. [commonly written 
purblind | near ſighted; ſhort - ſighted. | 


in pores. | 

PORIS' TICK method. In mathematics, 
1s that which determines when, by what 
means, and how many different ways a pro 


e S. | pore, Fr. porcus, Lat.] ſwine's 


Beloved by the people. pa, Gr.] a kind of marh] 


| colour, frequently int 
POPULARITY, S. the quality of being |ipots. e — with white 


forrum, Lat. a leek] broth or liquor made by 
boiling meat in water, with leeks and other 
PO/PULOUS, Adj. [ populoſus, Lat.] a- 
bounding in people; well inhabited. _ 


POR 


PO'R KET, S. a 


e mY young . 
7 O SITV,ò. from Porous] the q ; 
of having pores, quality 


PO'ROUS, Adj. 
{mall apertures or inte 
ticles, | 7 


PO'ROUSNESS, S. the 


[ Poreux, Fr. has 
rſtices . rn 


quality of baving 


POR'PHYRE, PORPHYRY, 8. vor gv 
e of a brown or ted 


POR'POISE, POR 
Fr.] the ſea hog. 
PORRA'CEQUS 
Lat.] greeniſh, 


US, 8. [ pore, peiſſon, 


act of ſtretehing forth. 


POR'RIDGE, S. [from por, poleac, Sax, 


herbs. 


or trencher-cap, is fo called at Oxford, &c, 
from its reſembling 2 rrencher. 


PORT, S. [Fr. portus, Lat.] a harbour or 


ſafe ſtation for ſhips, A gate, from port, Sax, 


through which the guns are put out. Car- 
riage or behaviour. A kind of wine fo called, 
from Oporto, | 


To PORT, v. A. [ porto, Lat. porter, Fr, 


to carry in form. 


which may be carried; ſuch as may be 

endured, _ e e STO, 
PORTABLEN ESS, S. the quality of be- 

ing portable. 4" a | 


riage. A port-hole. | | 
PORTAL, S. [ portal, Fr. portalla, Ital.] 
a gate. The arch under which a gue 
opens... 3%, | | 
 PO'RTANCE,S. [from porter, Fr.] mien; 
port; demeanor. 


POR TA'!TIVE, Adj, [Fr.] that may be 


carried from place to place. 2 5 
PORTCU'LLIS, PORTCLU'SE, S. e 


chine like a harrow, hung over the gate ot 
city, to let down to keep an enemy out. 
To POR TCU'LLIS, V. A. to bar or fh 


up 


tain regular or folemn manner. 

To POR TE'ND, V. A. { portendo, Lat: 
to foreſhow or betoken. —__ 
\ PORTENSION, 8. the act of ford 
tokening. e 5 | 
PORTE NT, S. portentum, Lat. an one 


PO'RKER, S. a full grown hog. A pig. 


C | 


or prodigy, forcihowmg ſomething 5 FOR 


he par- | 


„ Adj. [from porrum, | 
 PORRF/CTION, 8. { porretio, Lat.] the | 


POR'RINGER, 8. [from weld 
E ſel in which broth: is eaten. U rn 
_ PO'PULOUSNESS, S. the quality of a- dreſs in Shakeſpear's time, from its reſembling 


a porringer; in the ſame manner as atrencher 


porte, Fr. porta, Lat. an aperture in a ſhip} 


PO'RTABLE, Adj. [ portabilis, Lat] ttf 


PO'RTA GE, 8. Fr.] the price of car 


reculoiſſe, Fr from porta clauſa, Lat. J a mag 


PO'RTED, Adj. [ porter] borne in à ter 


Londor 

particul 

with, 
PO 


Fr.] a 
are carr 
POR 
toa {bis 
down te 
PO'R 
ture dra 
To P 
to draw 
PO'R 
telemb); 
ToP 
t paint 
PO'R 


POR 


pORTENTOUS, 1 9 [portentoſus, Lat.] 
e ſomething il. | 
boakening s Tp Fr.] one that has 
POR * - oate, One who carries but» 
the n_ teur, of portery Fr. porto, Lat. 
ag A kind of liquor much uſed in Lon- 


5 © called, becauſe drank chiefly by por- 


. RTERAGE, $. money paid or due to 
carrying. a ed 

| te L ay 5 S. [porter and glavie, 

Fr, and Erſe] a ſword-bearer. 

po TIcO, S. [Ital. perticus, Lat.] a 

wrered walk, whoſe roof is ſupported by 


py ON. S. Fr. portio, Lat.] a part; 
e a * A dividend. 4A 
{tune given to a child, or paid at, before, 
. ISnnIe 0 NL 0 
_ PORTION, V. A. to divide among 
ſreral, To endow with a fortune, 
DOK TIONER, S. one that, divides. 
PORTLAND, a peninſula in Dorſetſhire, 


ir, being ſurrounded with inacceſſible rocks, 
except at the landing place, where there is a 
ſong etl called Portland. Caſtle, es N. 
uu Henry VIII. There is but one chu 
15 and that ſtands ſo near the feay 
tat it is often in danger fiom it. But this 
ninſula is chiefly noted for the free-ſtone 
which is got here, and greatly employed in 
London for building the nneſt {truCtures, and 
particularly St. F_ church was built there- 
ih. Long. 15. lat. 50. 30. A 
770 IId 85858 key of mein or eir. 
PORTLY, Adj. of noble mien or air. 
kr. | goa pr #54 -t OE + 
Man TM Ax, $, an inhabitant or bur- 
gebe as thoſe of the cinque ports, 
PORTMA'NTEAU, 8. [portemantenu, 
Fr] a cheſt or kind of bag, in which cloaths 
ee, ns £ 2 84 
PORTOISE, S. in ſea language, applied 
toa ſhip which _ with her yards ſtruck 
Woche deck, penn 
PORTRAIT, s. [poutrait, Fr.] a pic: 
redrawn from the lifſee. 
ToPO'RTRAIT, V. A, [pour traire, Fr.] 
bo raw from the Hife. Pertracy is molt proper, 
PORTRALTURE, S. Fr.] a picture or 
klemblance drawn from the life. 
ToPORTRA'Y, V. N. [pourtraire, Fr.) 
den. or adorn with picture. 
TO BELLO, or St. PHILIP DE 
PORTO BELLO, a town of Darien, o 
Tera Firma Proper, on the narroweſt part 
the iſthmus, which joins North and South 
America, Here is a Jarge commodious har- 
ur, from its extent and ſecurity denomi- 
nated the Fine Harbour by Chriſtopher Co- 
bus. It has good anchorage and ſhelter 
ir ſhipping ; and, though its catrance is ver 
Vide, it 1 all defend n e 
t * well defended by Iron Caſtle, 


ach ſtands on the N. point thereof. The 


wich is of great {trength both by nature andy 


creek, but upon the 1ctiring of the ſca, the 
iphabitants folloued it; and this gave riſe to 


| 


| 


| 


St. Jerom, 


POR: 


S. fide is full of rifts and rocks, the middle 


of the channel has from nine or ten to fif- 
teen fathom water, and a good bottom. On 
the S. ſide of the harbour is Gloria caltle, 
to the E. of which begins the town, hav- 
ing before it a point of land which projects 
into the harbour. On this point ſtood fort 
All theſe were demoliſhed in 
1739, by admiral Vernon and commodore 
Brown, who took this town and port with 
fix ſhips only. North- weſt of Gloria caſtle is 
the-anchoring place for large ſhips ; but ſmall- 


er veſſels come further up; and 150 toiſes 


| 


| 


from St. Jerom's fort W. 1-4th N. is a ſand- 


bank, on which is only a fathom, and a half 


of water. | ared wel at | 

PO'RT-ROYAL, a ſea port town of A- 
merica, in the iſland of Jamaica. It was 
once one of the fineſt ſea- port towns in A- 
merica, abounding in riches and trade; but 
it is now but a ſmall place, and yet it con- 


croſs lanes, and a fine church; 


1000 ſhips may ride therein, ſecure from every 
wind that can blow, 


Spaniſk-town, and as much by water S. . 


of Kingſton, . Long. 300. 35, lat. 17. 30. 


POU'& TSMOUTH, 8. a.mayor-town and | 
ſea-port town of Hampſhire, It is the kev of 


England on that fide, and a regular fortifica- 
tion, at the entrance of à creek of Portſey 
illand, which is about fourteen, miles in cir=- 
cuit, and ſurrounded at high tides by the fea 


| watcr, ot which ſalt is made here; ali 
Jeined to the continent by a bridge, where 


was unciently a ſmall caſtle and town called 
Pert Ferus or Portcheſter, at which Veſpa- 
ſian landed: it lay at the up per end of the 


che building of the preſent town. Hae 
1s one of the principal chambers for building 
and laying up the royal navy, being furniſhed 
with wet and dry docks, and vaft magazines 


| of naval and military ſtores, &c. TT good ; 


counterſcarpe and double moat, with ravclines 
in, the ditch, double paliſadoes and works for 


covering the place where moſt acecſſihle. Ihe 


town is ſtrong, on the land (:de, by the fort fi- 
cations round the docks and \irds ; beſides 


more ground has been lately purchaſed for 
additional works. The leaſt number of men 


continually employed in the, yard is 10co; 


which number is greatly increaſed in time of 


war. In ſhort, the docks and yards are a 
kind. of marine coi poration within them- 


ſolves. 
fo full ef water and ditches as to be reckoned 


agueiſh. The ſtrects are not over clean, and 
conſequently the effluvia not very ſavoury z 
Hut the continual reſort of ſeamen, ſoldiers, - 


Kc. render it always full of people. The 
1nns and taverns are perpetually crowded ; but 


1 ˙ @ 2 OR 


the Jandio:ds bills are not the moſt. moderate. 
| The 


* 


fiſts of three handſome ſtreets, with ſeveral 
bh. The har- 
bour is one, of the beſt in the world, and 


It is fix miles E. of 


The lite of Portſmouth is low, and 
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200 miles, that is, from lat. 37 to 42 deg. 


POR 

The place is in want of freſh water; and | 
though ſituated in a plentiful country, yet 
the great confumption makes all ſorts of pro- 
vilions dear; as are alſo lodgings and fuel; 
Here is a garriſon and deputy-governor. The 
town ſends two members to parliament. The 
church is large and fair. From the watch- 
houſe on the top of the ſteeple is a fine proſ- 
pect of the harbour, as well as of Spithead, 
where ſhips ride before they come in, lying 
between Portſmouth and the Ifle of Wight. 
Here is a fine new quay for laying up cannon. . 
A thouſand fail of ſhips may ride fafe in the 
harbour, the mouth of which, not ſo broad 
as the Thames at Weſtminſter, is ſecured on the 
Goſport ſide by four forts, and a platform of 

above twenty great guns level with the water, 
and on the other ſide by South-ſea caſtle. 
The markets here are on Tueſday, Thurſ- 
day, and Saturday, with a fair on July 10, 


cutlers, cabinet-makers, linen and woollen- 
drapers, filverſmiths, apparel ready made. 
and bed-furniture, &c. On the adjoining 
heath a ſuburb has been built, which for 
number of inhabitants and beauty of the 
houſes, is like to outſtrip the town itielf ; 


Here the ſailors are entertained by the ladies 


of pleaſure, as they are at Amſterdam, &c. 
and is independent of the garrifon. Portf- 
mouth gave title of ducheſs to king Charles 


Tid's favourite miſtreſs Louiſa de Querouaille. 


It lies twenty miles S. of Wincheſter, and 
ſeventy-two S. W. of London. 
und 43 min. N. long. 1 deg. 6 min. W. 
' PO'RTUGAL. the Roman Luſitania, a 
kingdom in Europe, which is bounded north- 
wards by Galicia, in Spain, and divided from 
it by the river Minho next the ſea, and by 


ſome ſmall rivers and hills further in- 


land towards the E. The W. and S. ſides 

are waſhed by the Atlantic ocean, including 
the little kingdom of Algarve on the S. And 
on the W. the river Guadiana parts the laſt- 
mentioned kingdom from Andalnfia : whenee 
drawing a line northwards, Portugal confines 
on Andaluſia, Spaniſh Eſtramadura, and Le- 
one Its whole extent from N. to S. is about 


N. and 118 in breadth from E. to W. name- 
ly, about the middle; which is from long. 
7 to q deg. W. and where narroweſt next Al- 
garve, about 60. This kingdom of Portu- 


gal has ſtood now above 600 years, in a ſue- 


ceſſion of 24 princes ; the firft of which, 
Alphonſo, began his reign 1140. Its mo- 
narchs are abſolute at home, and own no ſu- 


perior abroad: in both their power is deſpo- | 


tic, and their will the only law, The Por- 


tugueſe dominions abroad were formerly very 
extenſive and rich, but they have been very 
much curtailed by the Dutch. They ſtil, 
however, poſſeſs in America the vaſt province 
of Braſil, being ſo in length along the ſea 
though extremely narrow towards the inland. 


They have alſo the 
and that of Madei 
' Arquin on thoſe. of Gu; 
| Mozambique on thoſe 
of Tonquebar ; 


| moſtly inhabite 
ſubject to the C 


| urda? a culties. 
for ſhoemakers, hatters, milliners, mercers, 


ſtate of being placed. 


Lat. a deg. | 
; | dence in opinion. 


1 


; 
[ 


The produce and profits 


very conſiderable in ſu 


POS 


of it are ; 

Wha reckoned | 

gar, tobacco, | * wn 

A And dyers-wood % 
zofcs or Tercera ilands 


ra W. of Ws 
friea the Cape Verd iflan or Portugal; in A. 


flands; 
rageo, on the coaſts: of 


cotton, indigo, hides, 


more on the cGiſts of Con 


bans of Zanpuchay : 
Daman and wo ; 
and on the conſt 
acao; but this 1a 
d by Port 
hineſe. 
PORT, Adj. ſ from 
To POSE, V. A 
with a difficulty 
PO'SER, S. one that puzzles with df. 


- POSITED, AG. [piftus, Lat) ic. 

; | £ f 5 8 a | 
POSITION, 8. | prog hy 

Situation. A prin 


| nei 
In grammar, the ſtate of Wi 


Aſia, Goa, Diu! 


* 


the town of M 
Ws gr thouph 
ugueſe, is entirely 


Pore] full of pore, | 
to perplex or conf 


laid down. 
placed before two conſonants or a dnl. 
D—_ e oc cee 
POSI TIONAL, Adj. reſpecing poſtian 
PO'SITIVE, 44. [og Tn 
Lat.] capable of being affirmed, Reil; uk 
ſolute. Stubborn in opinion. - Settle} ) 
eng . - Certain. J 
SITIVELY, Adv. abſolutely; ce. 
tainly. 7 Fo "a; ww 
PO'SETIVENESS 


„S. aQtualneſs. Congd 


— POSITIVETY, S. confidence; ſtubborn 
8 in opinion. and ura d * + I 
Watts. * low word, 2 e 
PO'SITURE, S. [peftura, Lat.] th 
manner in which a third En ] * 
baſſinet, Fr.] 2 lit 


POSNET, S. [from 
baſon or porringer. | | 
PO SSE, S. [ Lat. ] an armed power; frot 
poſſe comitatus, Lat. the power of a ſhire, 
To POSSE'SS, V. A. e, Lat] 
enjoy. To have in one's power ; to enjoy 
a maſter. To feize. - har fob. 
POSSE'SSION, S. the ſtate of havingi 
one's hands or power, The thing enjoyed | 
2 On. R 
E, Adj. having poſſeſſo 


| FOSSESSIV 
Plurally, in grammar, Adjectives, whit 
ſignify the polleſſion of, or inheritance | 


ſome thing. . 
POSSE/SSOR, S. [poſeffeur, Fr. pa 
an owner, or proprietor; one that N 


rf 
any thing in his hands. | 
O'SSET, S. [poſea, Lat.] milk cur 

with treacle, wine, or any acid. 
To PO'SSET, V. A. to turn or cut 

milk with wine, treacle, or acids. 
POSSIBVLITY, S. [poſfibilite, Fr.]! 

quality of being to be done by the excrti 

of power, 2 80 Y 


- 


| 


PO'SSIBLE, Adj. Fr. pati, Li 


mDU?D— i ᷑ 7i—::ꝗõi — —— — — 
— q , 


p08 POT 
ta be done. Not inconſiſtent PO'STSCRIPT, S. [p#ft, and ſcrierum, 
a = Pare of things. | | | Lat.] 2 part added to, 1 —_ — the 
x 0 slbl. F, Adv. to be done hy any power letter. . po 
70 e We FER To PO'STULATE, v. A. [poftularus, * 
exiſting 3 P. (ele, Fr.] a haſty meſſenger; Lat.] to beg or aſſume as true, without proof. 
yed in carrying letters. A quick! PO'STULATE, S. ¶ foſtulatum, Lat.] a 
jitious manner of travelling. 4 ſi- poſition aſſumed without proof. . 
10. bor ſeat, A military ſtation. Place PO'STULATION, S. the act of aſſuming 
tution, A piece of timber ſet up erect. | as true, without proof. | | . 
uo eo, V. N. lege, Fr.] to travel POSTULA'TORY, Adj, aſſuming with- 
yy 9 Actively, to fix on a poſt in diſ- out- proof. | FE | 
vl Fr place.or fix. In commerce, to enter |, PO'STURE, S. Fr.] Place, or ſituation. 
uu cs on their proper ſides in a ledger. | The manner in which the parts of the hy- 
N STAGE, S. money paid for the car- | man hody are placed. Figuratively, (tate or a 
n of letters, or any thing conveyed by a diſpoſition. | | 
PE” LE EN  ...., |» POSTULA'TUM, S. a poſition aſſumed 
ehr. 50, 8, one that carries letters. without proof. En e 8 
To PO'STDATE, V. A. LG, Lat. after, PO'STUREMASTER, 8, one who ſur- 
al date] to date later or after the real ag by "ps attitudes or contortions | 
TCC e e 
4708 TDILU;VIAN, Adj. [pgf, and di- POST, 8. [contrafted from pocſy] the 
aun, Lat.] after the flood, | + motto of a ring. A bunch of flowers. 
pOS TER, S. a courier; or one ſent in| POT, S. Vie and Belg. potte, Il. otto, 
lle. Ital.] a Veſſel in which meat is boiled. A 
p0STERIOR,- Adj. [pofterieur, Fr. po- veſſel, 3:c. to hold drink, or infuſe tea in. 
15 Lat, | happening, or placed after; fol -A veſſel o make urine in. To go 10 Pet, im- 


gne 
and expe 


1 


puing, Backwards. In the plural uſed for | plies to be deſtroyed or devoure d. 
te hinder parts. 0 4 IJ. To POT, V. A. to preſerve in pots: to 
POSTERIO/RITY, S. {peoſteriorize, Fr.] incloſein pos 1 
the fate of being after in the order of time, | PO'TABLE, Adj. Fr. getabilis, Lat. ] fit 
POSTERITY, S. {[peſterite, Er. peſieri- | for drinking. Such as may be drank. . _ 
m, Lat.] thoſe that are born or live after. PO TAG ER, S. (from pot:age] a veſſel to 
Daendantsz. 7 | eat pottage in. A porringer. e 
po STERN, S. [pofterne, Fr. poſterne, POT AR GO, S. a Weſt-India pickle. 
Ja ſwall narrow gate or doo. POT ASE, S. poraſſe, Fr.] an impure, 
POS TEX ISTENCE, S. future exiſtence. | fixed, alcaline ſalt, made by burning vegetables. 
pos T HAS TE, S. hurry, or the haſte off PO TA TI ON, S. [ peratjo, Lat.] draught, 
P rs e rinking bout. | A. 4 
POSſ-HOUSE, S. an office where letters | -POTA'TOS, S. Pctades, Span. ] an eſculent 
Bas. ES TEE U yl 5 212 „ . 
.POSTHU'MOUS, Adj. done, or publiſhed | POTBELLIED, Adj, having a belly, ſwell- 
ier one's deatł e. iing out like a pot. 8 . 
Fos TIC K, Adj. [pofticys, Lat.] backward. | POTBE/LLY, S. a ſwelling belly. 

PO'STIL, S. [poflilley Fr. peftilla, Lat]; To POTCH. v. A. to thruſt; to puſh, 
go ; marginal notes. Prom pocher, Fr. topoach ; to boil ſlightly. 
To POS TIL, V. A. [from the noun] to POTENCY, S. [porentia, Lat.] power: 
yok ; to illuſtrate with marginal notes. efficacy; ſtrength. ©= ET 
POSTILLER, S. [from poſtil] one who] PO'TENT, Adj. [potens, Lat.] powerful; 
does or illuſtrates with marginal notes, | ſtrong. Having great authority” 
POSTILLION, S. [peoftillon, Fr.] one} PO'/'TENTATE, S. [ potenrer, Fr. Ja prince, 
vo rides oo the firſt pair of fix horſes be- or one enjoying ſovereign power. 
Jonping to a coach, in order to guide them. POTENTIAL, Adj. ¶ potenciel, Fr. poten- 
P08 ILYMINOUS, Adj. | pofthiminium, | tialis, Lat.] exiſting only in power, not in 
La. done or contrived afterwards. act. Efficacious, powerful, In grammar, ap- 

POSTMA'STER-GENERAL, S. he who plicd to that mood which denores the poſſiibl- 
prelides oyer the poſts or letter-carriers. _ . lity of doing a thing. | 
IOSTMERIDIAN, Adj. [poſtmeridianus, | POTENTIA'LITY, POTENTIAL- 
Lat) being inthe afternoon. i NESS, S. poſſibility. "I. RL AD 
; OST-OFFICE, S. ¶peſt, and office] of- - POTENTIALLY, Adv. in power or poſſi- 
| o "here letters are delivered to the poſt; ability, oppoſed to actually or poſitively. In- 
N 12909 f.... | T9 efficacy, oppoſed to aQtualneſs. M 
10POSTPONE, V+ A. [pfpono, Lat.] PO'/TENTLY, Adv. powerfully, 
put off or delay. © I  PU'TGUN, 8. {corrupted: ft paper] | 
e 


POSTRIDUAN, Adj. [Lat.] done che a x i 1. 
wing, ay Shar] done the |a gun which makes a ſmall ſmart no! 
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Which a pot is hung over the fire. Any perf | 
PO'THECARY, S. a corfuption of Aro- thing denominated from Perſon or other | 


pOrTHOOK, S. books to faſten pots or 
kettles, Alſo ill formed, or ſerawling letters 


earthen. ware 


„OT TING, S. arinking- 
POT TLE, 8. from etrie] a li 
ſure containing four pints. 


.1 POUCH, S. þpocke, Fr.] a ſmall bag or 


„ POU'LDAVIS, S. a kind of fiil-doth, 
-Aixzc x EAI de MLS Ge dS: 
+» POULT,.S.. | powder, Fr.] a young chicken Strength. The moving force of an engine 


domeltic fowls- -- 


from every pound ſterling. A payment or tax | 
rated according fo the weight of the commo- bit of doing any thing. UI or cuſtom, De 


POU 


POT-HAN GER, S. a hook or branch on | 


THECARY. ho Dione 
PO'THER, 8 a buſtle, tumult, or hurry. | 


» to le 7 0 
To PO'THER. V. A. to make a buſtling veſſel into ſome other pla: t liquor out | 
and ineffectual attempt. Ae | 


PO'THERB, S. an herb fit for the pot. |! 


or characters. 


OTN, 8. Fr. eie, Lat.] à dravight | 


ef 
12 


of phyſie. 


 PO'TSHERD;'S. a fragment of a broken [the lips. 


Ot. 


Po T TAGE. s. H oage, Fr.] broth; or thing beat into ſmall particles, 
_ thing boiled for food. [CS USL 


OTTER, S. [ Porier, Fr.] a maker of 
PO'TTER's-ORE, s. an ore very caſly 


vitrefied, and. uſed by potters in glazing their ſalt. Neuterly, to com 


veſſels. ben # 


: POT-VA'LIANT, Adj. made” daring by ft 
exceſſi ve driblngz2h =o bo b of 52077 


pocket. Figuratively, the bell. 
« To POUEGi, M. A. to put in che pocket: | 


To ſwallows To pout, or hang dou n the Tp. meat is ſalted. A place in which a 
PO'VER EY, S. want of. money or neceſ- phyſicked for any venereal tant. 


ſaries. Meanneſs, or want ot ornament, ap- 
pliektfbl e e 12 30S 


Cr tu rkey. 


- - POU'ETERER\,S$. one who ſells fowls. Government, or the right of governing. A 

POUCLTICE, POU'LTIVE, S. a ſoft me- ſovereign, or one inveſted with command of 
_- dicine, applied to aſſwage a ſwelling or in flam-dominion. pi 
mation. Pcultives allay pains.” Temple. 


_ POU'LTRY, S. Poulet, Fr. pullities, Lat.] 


POUN CE, S. U onxene; Ital. ] the claw or | 


talons of a bird of prey. The powder of pum |ficacious, or mighty manner. 
fandarach, uſed to prevent paper from ſink- 


To po Nr, v. A. {porgmare, Ital. J to 
pierce or make holes. 


through holes. J 0 ſeize with the talons. POR, S. the venereal diſeaſe, 


POUNCED, Adj. furniſhed with claws or 
taloas. re gy wenn At RT 
POUND, S. end, pund, Sax. ponds, Lat.] 


a a weight conſiſting ot twelve ounces in Troy, ſas may be performed,  — 


and ſixteen ounces in Avoirdupoiſe weight. A 


. fam conſiſting cf twenty ſhillings ſterling. ticus, Lat.] relating to action, oppoſed tolpt 
An incloſure or priſon in which ſtrayed beaſts culative. Re e 


are-confined.  . | NO | 
To POUED, V. A. to beat to pieces with 
a peſtle. To ſhut up or confine ſtrayed cattle. | 
POU'NDAGE, S. a certain ſym deducted 


rr. 


| of a very large pear. 


PRA 
COUNDER, s. [pundere, Sax.) th name. 


ma certai | 

pounds; hence a ten an br number ot 10 
To POUR, V. A. | | | 
give vent t N — Tv | 
give vent to. euterly, +6 gan, | 
o ruth tumultuouſly, * peers , Sy 
4 = NEE S. one that pours; - 7% 
UT, S. a kind of fiſh * 3 c .. it! 
kind ef bird N 6g fin. 4 be 
To POOr, V. N. the-, Fe 4. 1. | 4 
ſullen or expreſs Men rut b, Wr — bu 
| F To gape, or be prominent, 5 9 Tep 
— POW'DER, S. oudre,” Fr.] anſt, or any Net 
. e 28 eee, | Gunpouler | To 
cnn i x ſcented duſt uſed for the hair. 17 42 
r of} To POWDER, v. A. to reduce t fre 
. bound ſmall,» To ſprinkle the bar w. 'Y 
white or grey duſt, . To ſalt or ſprinkle with au 
> Or attack in a violent 05 f 
he ek and tumultuous manner, uſed with Fan 5 
5 | : | po DER-HORN, 8. f pur, and bin] | ol 
nid mea- a horn caſe in which powder is kept for gung. thin 
©. © | PO*WDER-MILE,'S-/ prod, u 
he müll in which the ingredients for on; E 
powder are grund and mingledw. impe 
PO W'DER-ROOM, S. that part of « ff vith 
in which the gunpowder is kept. | 
 POWDERING-TUB, 8. a tub in mich 2 
perſon is "gl 
 PO'WDERY, Adj.  poudreux, Fr. d | eilte 
friable ES ? * l ] ag Cen 
POWER, S. N pouvoir, Fr.] eommand; d 
influence, or dominion; Ability; fore me 

in 
Natural ſtrength. A faculty of the mind} - 
| tuit 
ſurro 
A divine or ſpiritual being, Ag and | 
army or military force. e e into 
POWERFUL, Adj. inveſted with com cues 
mand or authority. Efficacious ; forcible, | cireu 
POWER FULLY, Adv. in a forcible, . — 
, chure 
POW ERFULNEss, S. the quality of hd and a 
ng poſſeſſed with force, efficacy, or might. old tc 
| PO W'ERLESS, Adj. weak or unable ( enpe 
10 pour or ſprinkle force or produce an effect. Boher 
in it, 
PRA'/CTICABLE, Adj. I Fr.] c:p2ble M "> ! 
being praQtiſed. performed, or affailed. hive 
 PRA/CTICABLY, Adv. in ſucha mann . 
e wer 
PRA/CTICAL, Adj. ſpracigue, Fr. pra a 
5 r 
PRA'/CTICALLY, Adv. in a manner i to Ve 
lating to action; by practice. wo 
PRA!CTICALNESS, * s. the quality 15 
being the ſubject of ction- | | ” i 
' PRA'CTICE, S. [Tpaxriter, Gr. thek g re 
| 1 . & ion. 8 alſo 90 
85 ity acquired by frequent ind * 
174% 


P R A 
ace. or action diſtinguiſhed from 

| 2 The exerelſe of any profeſſion, 
eſpecially that of medicine, ©" ny 

PRACTICE, Adj. - ſmraxrinO-; Cr. 
relating to action; not merely theoretical. 
ev: artful, 2 
If: PRACTISE, V. A. [fratiquer, Fr.] 
it ſhould be remarked that the ſubſtantive is 
felt with a c, as practice, and the verb with 
25 as in praciſe] to do frequently. o re- 
Ince to action, oppoſed to profeſs. To uſe or 

eat in order to acquire habit or dextcrity, 
Neaterly, to tranſact or negociate ſecretly. 
To exerciſe any profeſſi an. 1 
pRACTISEKR, S. one that does any thing 
ſreouently or habitually. | n 
"$RACTITIONER, one engaged in the 
dull exerciſe of any art. One that uſes tricks 
or ſtratagems. Rag IN 

PRECO'GNITA, S. [Lat.] things that 
mult be known in order to underſtand ſome 
thing elſe. AP LT EYES £1650 
PRAGMATIC, PRAGMA'TICAL, Adj. 
[tragmatique, Fr. rp, Gr.] meddling; 
impertinently buſy 3 performing or doing 
without cither being aſked or welcome. 

PRAGMA!/TICALNESS, S. | from prag- 
natical] the quality of intermeddling without 
ght or call | . 5 138 
"PRAGUE, one of the nine circles in the 
eaſtern diviſion of Bohemia, an empire of 
Germany, Its capital of the ſame name, 
and indeed of the whole kingdom as well as 
the ancient ſeats of the Kings of Bohemia; 
in Latin Praga, the ancient Morobundum, Ru- 
herum, and Cuſurgis. It lies in a pleaſant and 
fruitful country, admidſt gardensand fine fields, 
ſurrounded with palaces and pleaſure- houſes, 
and on the Muldaw, which river divides it 
into tus parts. This is one of the largeſt 
cities in Europe, being about twelve miles in 
circuit, and next to London, Paris, and Con- 
ſtantinople, the moſt populous. 
churches beſides nine Jewiſh ſynagogues, 


and a famous univerſity, which ſtands in the 


old town, and was founded in 1358, by the 
emperor Charles TV. being the anly. one in 
Bohemia, with f 409 ſtudents commonly now 
in it, But when the celebrated John Huſs 
was rector here in 140, it is alledged to 
hive had no leſs than 44,000. And after- 
| wards, when the emperor Charles, V. would 

have retrenched the privileges of the ſtudents, 
24,9:00f them are ſaid to have left it in one 
Meek, and 16,000 more ſoon after. Here are 
ſereral monaſteries and col leges, of which there 
4 very magnificent one belonging to the je- 
ſuits near the bridge, from the belfry of 
hoſe church is the beſt proſpect of the city, 
| ang in and about it there is no leſs than 2000 
of that order, Pragne his been often taken 
and plundered, the befiegers bombs havin 8 
alſy greatly damaged its ſtructures. The laſt | 
Une but once this happened, namely, in 


” 4 


i” PRANK, S. a mad aQion or frolic. + 
To PRATE, V. N. ¶ praten, Belg.] to 


It has 100 


P R E. 


down the'town in ſix days open trenches, af. 
ter Which the place ſurrendered to him. But 
in his attempt upon it in 1758, after ſitring 
down for a ſhort time befare it, he was ob- 
liged to raiſe the ſiege, a conſiderable re- 


place. | 
PRAISE,-S. [ris, 
an acknowledgment made of the exellency or 
perfection. of any perſon or action Fame. 
A tribute of gratitude, A ground or freaſon 


for commendation. 


ſon or thing. To attribute honour and excel- 
lency in worſhip. c 


mends, | 
PRAISEWO'R THY, Adj. deſerying com- 

mendation, honour or praiſe, _ ES 
PRAME, S. a flat-bottomed boat. 


| . To PRANCE, V. N. {prenken, Belg.] to 


ſpring and bound in high mettle. To ride in 


manner, VV 
To PRAN K, V. A, [prenten, Belg. ] wo 


ner. 


talk much and to little purpoſe. 
poſe 


loquacity,  _ 


from whence he came, .is not annoyed with 
any infectious diſcaſe. .. CE Og 


trifling ſubjects. . 3 | 
PRA'TTLE, S. the act of ſpeaking much 
on trifling ſubjects to little purpoſe. 


wherein a thing has loſt its perfection. 
| PRAWN, S. a tilh rcſembling a ſhrimp, 


Dur. | W | 

To PRAY, V. N. [prier, Fr, pregare, 
Ital. precari, Lat.] to aſk the deity for ſome- 
thing wanted, To entreat in a ſubmiſſive and 


uſed elliptically for 1 Fray ꝓcu, in a ſlightly 
ceremonious manner of intredueing a queſti- 


treat in a ceremonious manner. 


requeſt made to heaven. An cutreaty, or ſub- 
miſſive and earneſt requeſt, © © © | 

To PREACH, V. N. Preſel er, Fr. præ- 
dico, Lat.] to pronounce a diſcourſe on ſome 


PREACHE?, 


in:orcement having been thrown into the 


Belg. tr iſ2, Teut.] 


To PRAISE, V. A. to commend, celebrate | 
| or difplay the excllencics or merit of any per- 


PR AIS ER, S. one that applauds or com- 


an oſtentatious manner. To move in a thowy 


dreſs out oſtentatiouſly, or in a ſhowy man. 


PRATE, S. exceſlive talkin g to little pur- 
e. Eb 1 N ö f 1 . 
PRA'TINGLY, S. with tittle tattle; with 
PRATTIQUE, 8. Fr. pr arira, Ital.] a 


licence for a maiter of a ſhip to traffick in the 
ports of Italy upon a certificate that the place 


-PRAVITY, S. ſpravitas, Lat.] a ſtate 


but ſomewhat larger and of a different co- 


carneſt manner. I pray, or beg, is ſometimes 
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on. Actively, to aſk as a ſupplicant or en- 


; PRA'YER, S. [pricre, Fr.] a petition or 


ſacred ſubject. Jo deliver in a ſacred ſpeech. 
Wi To inculcate with earn..nicfs. and ſolem 
74 he king of Pruffia had almoſt battered (witg. „ ne 
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dral churches. A perſon who has 2 prebend 


rrecaire, Fr] uncertain. 


Fr. ] To give warning before hand. 


Lat.] previous; beforchand, e 
To PRECE DE, V. A. [ ræcedo, Lat.] actly; nicely accurately 
Preceder, F 1 4 to 80 before in order of time — formality; with too much ſerup ile. 

5 FH 5 8 
| PRECTSENESS, S. the quality of bei 
 [precedens, Lat.] the act or ſtate of going | too nice or exact. 7 yelly of king] 

PRECI'SIAN, s. one who limits or te. | 

ſtrains. One nice or exact to exceſs, | | 

_ PRECISION, S. [Fr.] an exact limitz- 
tion. JJ 

PRECT'SIVE, Adj. preciſus, ex- 

tinclion is accented on the ſecond, and the r 

ſubſtantive on the firſt ſyllable] any thing that diſpute. 

is an example or rule for future times. Any 


Lat.] a rule given by a ſuperior. A direction 


value; any thing of high price. 
Precieux, Fr. pretioſus, | 


PRE 
PRI'ACHER, s. eker Fr.] one 
who diſcourſes publickly on religious ſub- 


earneftneſs or vehemence, | 


PREACHMENT, S. a diſcourſe affected | S. ralh, haſte, or burr PRECIPITANCY, 


ly grave or devout. 


PREA'MBLE, 8. [preanule, Fr.] ſomes | falling or ruſhing headlon [ precipitans, Lat.) 
thing done by way of introduction. An over- Too haſty. | 


| . . | To PRECIPITATE, v. A, [pre 
PRE-APPREHE/NSION, S. an opinion] Lat. precificer, Fr | to throw dont Pei, 


ture on the drum. 


formed before examination 1 


 PRE'BEND, S. [prebende, Fr. prebenda, 


Ital. — ＋ an allowance given to canons] ſteep place; headlong; 


a ſtipend or allowance granted in the cathe- v 


or ſtipend in a cathedral, 


PRE BEN DAR, S. one who has a ſlipend 
in a cathedral, 98 | 


* 


will of another. 


0 revent ſomething. heady. ebe 2 " 5 ſudden, 
PRECTSE, Adj. precifes, Latin] eve. 
ſtrict; nice; having Arie : in] exact; 


meaſure or hint given to pre | 
To PRECAU'TION, V. A. [precautioner, 


? 


PRECEDA/NEOUS, Adj. {[precedaneus | | 


or place. TEM | 
PRECE DENCE, PRECE/DENCY, 8. 


| before in order of time, place, or dignity. | 
Superiority. _ e 
PRECHDENT, Adj. [ Fr. præccdens, Lat.] 
former; going before. | LE 
© PRE!CEDENT,, S. {the adjective for dif- | 


thingof the ſame kind done betore. | 
PRECENTOR, S. [pracentor, Lat. pre- 


 centeur, Fr.) one that ſings firſt or leads a coce, Fr.] ripe before the time. g 


choir. | 8 5 
PRE'CEPT, S. [precepte, Fr. præeeptum, 


or command. : 


| PRECEPITAL, Adj. conſiſting of pre- 


cents. 
"PA ECEPTIVE, Adj. [preceptivus, Lat.] 
cootaining or giving rules or commands, | 
PRECEPI OR, S. ¶ precepteur, Fr.] one 
that inſtructs, and hus the care of G4 [SY 
 PRECE'SSION, S. f præceſſus, Li 
act or ſtate of going before. 
PRECINCT, S. [eræcinctus. Lat.] an 
outward limit or boundary. Award. 
PRECI1O'SIiTY, PRECIOUSNESS, 8. 


_ PRF!CIOUS, Adj. 
Lat.] valuable 3 of great worth. Coltly, or 
of great price. n 


from which a perſon | | | 
jects; one who inculeates any thing with | falling down TA ae, _ deſcend without | 


cine, made by precipitating mercury, 


i Fr.] the ac of | 
throwing down headlon 1 
PRECA/RIOUS, Adj. [ recar ius, Lat. A le motion 3 A | 

| tous and blind haſte or hurry. 
PRECA/RIOUSNT.SS, 8. the quality of the act of making a thing 
being uncertain, becauſe depending on the ment. 


PRE 1 


pretept, Lat.] a headlong flee . 


J. fieep place 


PRECIPITANCE, | 
PRECUPITANT, Adj, 


wn headion : 
ly, or blindly, 
falling as from x 


o haſten unexpectedly, raſh 
PRECIPITATE, Adj. 


tolcat. 
PRECIPITATE, S. a corrolive 


PRECIPITATION, 8. 


tumuþ 


PRECIPITOUS,” Adj.” pr nbi 


trict; nd determinate 
imitations. Formal; finical. 


actly limiting ſo as to cut off all occaſions for 


- 


neſs before the time. 
Lat.] to conſider or ſcheme beforehand. 


fore knowledge. 


PRECONCEIT, 8. [pre, and cnc] | 


an opinion previouſly formed. 
To PRECONCEIVE, v. A. ea, 


\ 


ed before examination. FR 


PRECO'NTRACT, S. [formerly accented! 
on the laſt ſyllable] a contract made before | 


another. - Rea OO 
To PRECO'NTRACT, V. A, tocontric 

or bargain beforchand. „ 
PRECUR'SE, s. [precurſus, Lat.] the al 


_ PRE/CIPICE, S. [previpitium, Lat, from 


ot ſtate of ſprerunning. | 


8 ralhly hurried, | 


raſhly, hurried, Haſty, | 
nei 


In chemiſtry, 4 
ſublide as a ſedi. 

3 Lat.] 
Raſh ; 1 


PRECUSELY,, Adv. {from preciſe] ex. | 
„ With ſuperſti. 


To PRECLUDE, v. A. [precids, Lat] 
to ſhut out, exclude, or hinder beforchand, - | 
 PRECO'CIOUS, Adj. [precicis, Lat, pres | 


To PRECO'GITATE, v. A. [precoit, 
PRECOGNUTION, S. Tor gegn, Lat] 


voir, Fr. pre, and concipio, Lat.] to form an | 
t.] the opinion before due examination. I 
| | PRECONCEPTION, S. an opinion form- 


PRE 


HeUNSOR, * [ præcurſer, Lat, præ- 
PREC-EMINENCR, s. [Fr.] a ſuperior 


„ Fr.] one who goes before anothor. 
pirjenry 1. 


er. | 
an DACEOUS, Adj. [ęræda. Lat.] li- 
al. Adj; robbing ; plundering. 
"PRE/ DATORY, Adj. fredatorius, Lat.] 
ine; hungry; ravenous; preying. 
Wecro bes, 8. [ predeceſſeur, Fr.] 
0 
2 See AN CES Toa. | 
be EDESTINPARIAN, S. one that holds 
doctrine of predeſtination. — 
To PREDESTINATE, V. A. ſpræ, and 
{inatus, Lat. predeſtiner, F. r.] to doom or 
point by an irreverſible decree. | 
g EDESTINA“ TION, S. Fr.] the act or 
ſoctrine of appointing to any (tate by an ir- 
reclible and unconditional decree. 
PREDESTINA'TOR,. S. one that holds 
Jeftination, or the prevalence of pre. eſta- 
S 2: i 
To PREDESTINE, V. A. [pre and deſ- 
il to decree beforehand. © b M 
. PREDETE'RMINATION, S. Fr.] the 
act of determining beforehand. | 
To PREDETERMINE, V. A. [pre and 
/::rnine) to doom or confine by previous de- 


cree. _ 95 5 3 
PREDIAL, Adj. Iprædium, Lat.] in law, 
„ TNT 
PREDICABLE, Adj. [Fr.] prædicabalit, 
Lu.) fuch as may be affirmed of any thing. 
PREDICABLE, S. [predicabile, Lat.] in 
logic, a general quality which may be affirmed 
of any thing, | 0 2 
PREDICAMENT, S. a claſs or order of 
beings or ſubjects ranged according to their 
pitures. A Claſs or KEnC e. 
PREDICANT, S. [predicans, Lat.] one 
that afirms any thing. ee nll 
To PREDICATE, V. A. [erædicatus, 
Lit.] to afirm any thing of another thing. 
PREDICATE, S. [predicatum, Lat.] that 
uhich is affirmed or denied of the ſubject. 
PREDICA TION, S. [erædicatio, Lat.] 
the at of affirming, = 0 
To PRE DTC T, V. A. [erædictus, Lat.] 
to tell or ſhow beforehand. | 1 


PREDICTION, S. Fr. prediio, Lat.] 


 adeclaration of ſomething future. 
_ PREDIGE'STION, S. digeſtion perform- 
ed too ſoon, | a, | 
To PREDISPO'SE, V. A. toadapt before- 
hand to any particular purpoſe, © 
PREDISPOSUTION, S. the act or ſtate 
of adapting before to any purpoſe, _ 
PREDOMINANCE, PREDO'MINAN- 
Cl. S. lere, and daninium, Lat.] prevalence. 
neden LIP 
IINANT, Adj. [Fr.] prevalent. 
or having a ſuperior mene ne, 
To PREDO'MINATE, v. A. [ predomi- 
patys, Lat.] to prevail; to have a ſuperior 
inhuence: to be alcendant, 


joys any place, or was in any ſtate 


| ing before its union with 


{ duce. & 


| ther. 


— A1 


PRE 
| FS PRF/-ELECT, v. A. to chooſe before- 
7D 


ſtate of excellence. Priority of place, power, 
or influence. 
PRE. EMINENT, Adj. Fr.] having ex- 
cellence ſuperior to others. 8 
 PRE'-EMPTION, S. |pracrptio, Lat.] the 
right of purchaſing before others. 3 
To PRE-ENGAGE, V. A. to engage 
before. * A 
PRE-ENGAGEMENT, 8. a prior or 
precedent obligation” 
To PREEN, v. A. [prijnen, Belg. to dreſs 
to trim the feathers, | 


or ſettle beforchand. 
PRE-ESTA'BLISHMENT, 
deforehand.”: fe 
To PRE-EXT'ST, V. N. to exiſt before. 
PRE-EXTSTENCE, S. the ſtate of exiſt- 
the body, applied to 


8. ſettlement 


the ſoul. . | © 
PRE-EXVSTENT, Adj. [ Fr. prœ-exiſtent, 
HRT ens bee. oO GE 
PRE'FACE, S. [Fr. prœfatio, Lat.] 
ſomething uſed as preparatory, or introduc- 
tory, A diſcourſe prefixed to a book. | 


ſay ſomething” by way of introduction. To 
introduce by ſomething going before. 
PRE FA TOR, Adj. 


PRE FEC T, S. [ prefi kus. Lat.] a gover- 
nor or commander. | 5 
PREFtCTURE, S. Fr.] a government. 


fero, Lat.] to regard, eſteem, or value more 
than another; uſed with aleve, before, or to, 


raiſe in dignity. 


| PREFERABLE, Adj. [Fr.] to be choſen, 


eſteemed, or valued more than ſomeahivg 
TT . 
PRE FERABLV, Adv. in preference; in 
ſuch a manner as to prefer one thing to ano- 
PRE/FERENCE, s. [ Fr.] the act of 
eſteeming more, or chooſing before another; 
uſed with 79, before, over, or above, before the 
thing ditregarded. 9 25 
PREFERMENT, S. advancement to a 
higher poſt or ſtation. 


thing rather than another, 
Io PREFUGURATE, V. A. [pre, ard 
figuratus, Lat.] to ſhow b 
figure or repreſentation. 
PREFIGURA/TION, 
repreſentation. | | | 1 
To PREFIT/GURE, V. A. to how by ſome 
figure or token before. | - 
_ To PREFUNE, V. A, [proefinio, Lat.] 
to limit beforehand. e 


S. an antecedent 


394 


To PRE-ESTA/BLISH, V. A. to eſtabliſh | 


To PRE FACE, v. N. [praefari, Lat. Ito 


ſerving to intro- 


To PREFER, V. A. [preferer, Fr. prae- 


before the thing leſs eſteemed. To exalt or 
In law, to exhibit a bill or 


A place of hondur or 
profit. The act of eſteeming or chooſing ene 


y ſome precedent, 


To PREFIX, 
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PRE 


To PREFI'X, V. A [pracfrus, Lat. ] to 
abpoint heſorehand. To ſettle. To fix, place, 
or ict belore another thing. rat 
 PREFVX, S. {pracfixum, Lat.] Some par- 
ticle put before a word, to vary its ſignifi- 
Cation | e | | 
' PREFVXIOV, S. [prefixion, Fr. from pre- 
Ax] the act of prefixing. _ 1 15 
Io PERFO'RM, V. A, [erae, and form] 
to form befo-chand. S 
PREFU'LGED, Adj. [ praefulgidus, Lat.) 
very bright. | | et FS 

PREGNANCY, S. [fpragnans, Lat.] the 
ſtate of being with child: fruitfulneſs of in- 
vention, applicd to the mind, 


b RE GNYAN T, Adj. [Fr. praegnans, Lat.] 
teeming; breeding ; big wi h young. Frult- 
ful or cauſing fertility, Full ot conſequences. 
Evident; clear. Eaſy to produce. Fo 


PREGUSTA'TION, S. i praz, and giſte, 


| Lat.] the act of taſting before another. 4 
Io PREJU'DGE, V. A. to determine 
any queſtion, or condemn before examina- 
tion. | y . E „ 
10 PREIUDIOATE, V. A. [prae, and 
judico, Lat.] to determine beforchand to diſ- 
advantage bing hs 1 
PREJUDICATE, Adj. [yrge, and judi- 


cats, Lat.] formed before examination. 


PRAEJUDICA!11ON, S. the aQt of judg- 


ing before hand. F 8 
PREJU/CICE, S. Fr. praejudicium, Lat.] 
judgment or opinion formed before exami- 
n tion, either in favour or againſt a perſon or 
thing. A miſchief, damage, or detriment. 
To PREJUDICE, V. A to prepoſſeſs a 
perſon with a good or bad opinion of a perſon 
or thing betore he can fee or examine To 
be of diſſervice or hurt by means of precon- 
%% A 88 
PREJUDUCTAL, Adi [Fr.] hindering, 
injuring, or hurting by preconceived opi- 
RNS, CGE | 5 
PR LA CY, S. ſ from prelate] the dignity 
ob a pe; ſon of thehighelt poſts in the church. 
Ihe order of biſhops, _ „„ 
PRE'LATE, S. ſerelat, Fr. praclatus, 
Lat.] a clergyman of the higheſt order. 
REI AT ION, S. [prelatus, Lat.] prefe- 
rence; ſetting of one above the other. _ 
PRE LAT CURE. PRELATURESHIP, S 
[Praelatura, Lat.] the ſtate or dignity of a 
pr-late. . | | | 
PRELECTION, S. | pracic@io, Lat.] read- 


ing; lecture. 


PRELIBATION, S. [zraclibatus, Lat.] a| 


taſte betorchang. TO a JE 
PRELVMINARY, Adj. [prelimimaire. Fr] 
previous or introdudtory. . OS. 
PAELVMINARY, S. ſomething by way 
of introduction. E | f 
PRELUD®, S. [Fr.] ſome ſhort flight 
of muſick plaved before a full concert, Some: 


thing introductory or thewing what is to 


: $0Jliow, 


previous to. 


Fraematurus, Lat. 


think of beforchand. 


a notice or warning given beforehand. 


To PRELU'DE, v. N. [prety 


ludo, Lat. ] to ſerve der, Fr pr 


as an introducdion 
2 . | j 
PREMATURE, Ag. 


. "TY [ rem 
r N 
too ſoon or too rg * os 


PREMATURENEss. 

EX, S. [from remature]. 4 

un ſeaſonable re 8 
To PR*MEDITATE, v. . f.. 

Fr. praemeditatus, Lat.] to contriye, 80 


 PREMEDITA'TION, 8. t 


ing on, or contriving beforch 
To REM E RI Ts V. Apo 

to deſerve before. 

PREMIER, Adj. [Fr. 


To PRE/MISE, v. 15 irſt or chief 


chand. 
PREMISES, S. Fracmiſſa, Lat. propo- 


or proved be. 


(nions, ſuppoſed, laid down, 
fore. In law, houſcs, lands, 


tioned, before. 1 
PREMIUM, 8. [Lat.] ſomethine 
To PREMONNISH, v. A. to Var, 
PREMONUVTION, 8. praemoritus, Lat.] 
PREMONYTORY, S. {from 
monco, Lat, | previouſly if 55 PM 
TO PREMO'NSTRATE, v. A. [prar 
and monſiro, Lat.] to ſhow beforehand. 
courſe accented on the firſt ſyllable] a writ 
whereby a penalty is incurred for breakiue 
ſome ſtatute, A penalty incurred, A dit. 
culty or ates. = 1 
 PREMUNUTION, S8. [from proenuris, 
Lat.] an anticipation of objeQtion, 
no, Lat.] to forename, 3 


mino, Lat.] the privilege of being named firſt, 


prejudice or pre- conception. 
PRENTICE, 


trentise. 


the act of telling before. 3 
PREO'CCUPANCY, S. [from preoceus 
tate] the act of taking poſſeſſion before anos 


ther, 


fer, Fr. pracoccupatus, Lat.] to anticipate, of 
prevent. To prepoſſeſs or prejudice. * . | 

To PREO'CCLPY, v. A. to prepolſes; 
to occupy by anticipation or prejudice. © *' 


ominor, Lat.] to prognoſticate ; to gathil 
from omens any future event. "OY 
PR E'OPINTON, S. re, and qpiria, Lat. 


R ] — —7˙ ;D — 
- 


9 antecedentiy formed; prepoſieon 


”— 
— —— wh 
— cow aedetls — 

—— D— - 


ate 


ATURI. 


mediter, 
torm, or 
he actof think. | 


A. (praemerar, Lat | 

do explai Mania, Lat ] 
explain or lay down beforch 

or places men- 


* a „ » Iv j 
to induce, to bind or make a ba © Pen 


o warn before. 


PRc<MUNUYRE, S. Lat. in common diſ. 


 PRENOMINATION, 8, [pre, and - 
\ PRENO'TION, S. fore-knowledge, A 
S. contracted from y- 
' PRENUNCIA'TION, S. [praenuncio, Lat. 


To PREO'CCUPATF, v. A. ſpraxcus 


To FRE/OMINATE, v. A. [pr, and 


having 
PR! 


paſt, 
ing a ca 
PRE 
ſcholar 
' the ref] 
To! 
opinior 
PRE 
opinion 
PRE 
Li.) 
abſurd, 
PRE 
fiftercy 
PRE 
ſuperio! 


To ] 
quire] t 
| PRE 
te! 

PRE 
0f pecy 
PRE 


„„ 
5, pREORD AN, V. A. to ordain or de- 
0 
cel ANCE, S. Prae, and ordi- 
| PR antecedent decree 3 decree. 

E ORDINA” ION, S. [from preor- 
. he act of preordaining 
bi) ARA“ ION, S. [Preparatio, Lat. ]: 

gof making an) thing fit for any pur- 
fie? orchand. Meaſures taken beforehand. 
: nent introduction. In medicine, 
Lenne made by gradual labour. | 14 
DEP RATIVE S. that which fits be- 
our] or is done as means for ſomething 


Ker A'RATIVE, Adj . [prefaratif, Fr.] 
ming the power of qualitying or fitting. 

MREPARATTORY, Adj. [ preparatoire, 
Fr.] neceſſary before. Introductory to. 

To PREPARE, V. A. [preparer, Fr. 
rare, Late] to fit, qualify, adjuſt or make 
ready beforchand, for any purpoſe. In me- 
keine, to make by a regular proceſs, Gn 

PREPEN'SE, PREPENSED, [ prefenſus, 
Lat. weighed, contrived, or intended before- 
hand, | 


ate] to outweigh. __ | | 
A ONDERANCE, PREPONDE- 
RANCY, S. [ſee PRETONDERA TE] the 


cellence, influence, and importance. 

To PREPONDERATE; V. N. [ræ pon- 
laut, Lat.] to exceed in weight, influence, 
power or im n | 

PREPONDERA'TION, S. the act or 


ence, 


s Www @T 


put before. POL FO 
PREPOSIU'TION, S. [ prepoſition, Fr. præ- 


ig a caſe, = BE AK lo 5 ä 
eee S. ræpoſitor, Lat.] a 
e 
' the reſt, | 
ToPREPOSSE'SS, V. A. To fill with an 
opinion before examination. To prejudice. 
PREPOSSE'SSION, S. firſt poſſcſſion. An 
pinion conceived before examination. 
PREPOYTEROUS, Adj. Prepoſterus, 
Lit,) having that firſt which ſhouid be laſt , 
adſurd, perverted, wrong. 2 Ak | 
PREPUSTEROUSNESS, S. [from pre- 
PREPOTENCY, S. [frafotentia, Lat.] 
ſuperior power; predominance. 1. 
PREPUCE, 8. pracpulium, Lat.] the ſkin 
wich covers the glands. 
To PRERZQUIRE, v. A. [pre, and re- 
fire] to demand previouſly.” r.. 
, REREQUISITE, Adv. ¶ pre, and re- 
fete ſomething previouſly neceſſary. - 


| PREROGATIVE, S. | Fr. an excluſive 
at. or peculiar privilege. F OS | ] | _F „* 


ſateof being more heavy, or of greater ex- | 


jeſt, Lat.] in grammar a particle govern- 


holar appointed by the maſter to overlook | 


fjfercus] abſurdity ; wrong order or method. + 


PRE 

token by which ſomething future may be 
known. That ſtate of the mind in which it 
has a foreknowledge of ſomething future. 
To PRESA'GE, V. A. [ preſager, Fr. prae- 
ſagio, Lat. to forebode, or foreknow ; ſome- 
times uſed with of. To foretoken or ſhow 
before. 5 | | 

PRESA'GEMENT, S. [preſagiam, Lat.] 
forebodement, foretoken. | 
PRE'SBY TER, S. Fr. e HDD-, Gr.] 
a prieſt. One that holds ordination only by 
prieſts or elders. EE 3 
PRESBY TE/RIAN, S. a perſon who re- 
jects epiſcopacy, and holds no ſubordination: 
in the miniſtry. Roots | 
PRESBYTERY,S. a body of elders. 


or events before they happen. 


events before they happen. 


To PRESCYND, v. A. [pracſeindo, Lat. 
to cut off; to abſtract. | a We 


ſo ſet down, diſcorrect or command. T 
write a receipt for a perſon that is ſick. 


PRESCRIPT, S. a direction or model 
laid down, C . 


PRESENCE, S. I Fr. pro-ſentia, Lat.] the 
another, or in the view of a ſuperior. Port, 


air, or mien, Readineſs on any emergence. 
The perſon of a ſuperior. | 


PRESENCE-CHAMBER, PRESENCE- 


4 


| ROOM, S. [ preſence, and chamber, or room] 
the room in which a great perſon receives 


| 


| ception beforehand. | ; 
PRESENT, Adj. [ Fr. praeſens, Lat.] in 


| occaſion, Unforgotten. The preſent is uſed 
elliptically for the preſent time, or the time now 


from a preſent, Fr. 


* 


given which a perſon could not claim. In the 
Plural, uſed for a letter, certificate, or man- 
date. | | 


PRESA'GE, S, Fr. praeſagium, Lat-] a 


to 


PRE'SCIENCE, S. the knowledge of things | 
PRE'SCIENT, Adj. prophetic. Knowing 


PRE'SCIOUS, Adj, [prarſcins, Lat.] has 
{ ving foreknowledge. ALTA bg | 


| PRESCINDENT, Adj. [praeſcindens, Lat. 
To PREPO'NDER, V. A. _ [from pre- abſtracting. fr moan 


| To PRESCRIBE, v. A. [pracſeribe, Lat. 
To 


PRESCRUPT, Adj. ¶ praeſcriptus, Lat.! 
directed or laid down by way of precept. 


PRESCRIPTION, S. [Fr. praeſcriptis, 
Lat.] ryles produced and authoriſed by long 
ſte of exceeding in weight, power, or influ- cuſtom. A receipt in medicine. 2+ 

e II PRE'SEANCE, S. preſeance, Fr.] priority 
To PREPOYSE, V. A. [prepoſer, Fr.] to, of place in fitting, © | 


act or ſtate of being in the ſame place with 


| PRESE/NSION, S- [ prazſenſio, Lat.] per- 


the ſame place; face to face; at the ſame 
time, or the time which is now. Ready on 


| exiſting. At preſent, now; or the preſent time, 


" PRESENT, S. Fr.] a gift, or ſomething 7 


To PRE'SENT, V. A. [ preſenter, Fr.] 
| to place iu the preſence of, or introduced to a 
ſuperior, To offer or exhibit, To give in a 
| © | ceremonious manner, uſed with to before the 
En or with before the thing. To prefer 
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their notice. 


ſent] to make preſent. 


| ing. Any thi ag ente 


. chat which has the power of keeping ſafe, or 
from impairing or deſtruction. 


from pre, and ſer va, Lat.] to keep from 
Aunger, corruption or deſtruction. 


thority, or commangs. | 


made to ſqueeze or preſs any thing very cloſe. 


| milie . bY 


. 0 1 


eis, Lat.] makin 


an object, notwithſtanding obſtacles. 
urge with vehemence or Importupiry, To 


PRE 


to an exclefiaſtical 1 To lay before 


a court of judicatare as ſomething deſer ving 


PRESENT A\NEOUS, Adj. 3 
Lat.] quick ; ready; immediate. 

. PRESENTATION, S. [Fr.] the act of 
giving; the act of conferring a church 1 
A benefice. 


nefice. 

"PRESENTIAL, Adj. [from preſent] y- 
poſing actual preſetice. 

PRESENTI A*LITY,-S. {from preſental] 
flate of being preſent.” 4 

" To PRESEN FIATE, V. A. {from tre. 


PRESEN I'VF 1928 Adj. [prasſency and fa-| 
reſent. 
PRESENTIFIC 
ck] in ſuch a manner as to make preſent. 
© PRE!'SEN I LY, Adv. without delay. Soon. 
" PRESE NTMENT, S. the act of preſent· 
In law, a de- 
clatation or report made by the jurors or other 
officers, of an offence inquirable i in the court 
to which it is preſented. 
PRESERV A'TION, s. the act of keoping 
ſafe, or from = | 
PRESERVATIVE, S. [erefervarif, Er,] 


PRESERVE, S. [from the verb], fruit 
oreferved whole! in ſugar. 
To PRESERVE, V. A. ſ preſerurr, Fe. 


"PRESERVER, S. i from proſerve)one 1 wha 


preſerves ; one who keeps from ruin o. miſ- |. 


Ghief-. He who makes preſerves of fruit, 
To PRESYDE, V. N. {prefider, Fr. prae- 
"of Lat.] to be tet, or have authority over. 
_ Uſed with over. _ 
' PRESI'DENCY, s. ſuperintendeace, au- 


PRESIDENT, S. [Fr. pra 
one having authority or comm 
thers. 

. PRE'SIDENTSHI?, 3: the 
tion of a perſon who has _ 
PRESTDIAL, Adj. from þ efidium, Lat, ] 
| belonging to a ga riſon. 

To PRESS, V. A. [preſlir, Fr, preſſis, 
Lat.] to ſqueeze or cruſh by weight or force. 
To conſtrain. or, affect ſtrongly. To. make 
earneſt. 
racted from impreſs. 
-—D. To A 


yer 0 


3 or RY 


Neuterly, 10 act with 
To go forward towards 


'To 


crowd. 
PRESS, S. [preſſpir, Fr.] an inſtrument 


A crowd or throng. A wooden. caſe for 
cloaths. A e for fenen men inte 


of 


to be ſhut up in a caſe, 
men into naval ferviee. 


manner. 


ing power 
PRESEN TEE, 8. bone preſented to a be- b g power, Excetted with 


into naval ſervice, 
printing-preſs. 


KELY, Adv. [from preſer- | 


juggling tricks, 


| Uſed by jugglers. -. 
To PRESUME, V. A. 


mination. A ſtrong, though not demon 


Core Lat.] 


over others. 


To force ints military ſervice, con- 


PRE 


p RE'SSEED, s. a bed & contrived a 


PRESSGANG, S. a crew which forces 


PRE'SSINGLY, Adv. ia an importunat 


- PRE!SSION, 8. the af of ſome moy 


8 ſoree on anothe 


PRESSITANT, 


PRE'SSM AN, : Adj. gravitating ; heavy 


one who forces anoth 
us who works at il 


PRESSURE, 8. the 
operatin upon by weight and f 
ſtate of being preſſed. 1 or 955 1 | 


ing vpon any thing, V | 
affliction, or kdtrelt. jolence, oppreſ 


PREST, Adj. read 
_ PREST, 8. SFO W 


 PRESTIGATION, S. [Lat.] ]a juggling 
a deeciving, 
IGES, 8. 


aft of ſqueezing 


KS [Lat.] impoſture 


RES TO, Interj. [ſeal] quick; at ono 


r ſumer, | 
praeſumo, Lat ] to ſuppoſe, believe, or ta 
for truth before examination, To venty 
without obtaining leave. To form confidl 
and arrogant opinions. To make confi 
or arrogant attempts. 
_ PRESU' MPTIQN, 8. [preſumption 
a ſuppoſition or opinion formed before g 


3h argument. Arrogance, unreaſonable 
dence or arroganecee. | 
PRESU"MPT1VE, Adj. [preſenptive 
formed upon previous fr uppoſitions, Supp 
Too, confident or arrogint. 
PRESU'MPTUOUS, - Adj. [preſunpta 
75 eſomptueux, Fr.] dependin g unreatonably 
the favour of another, Arrogant. Irreve 
with reſpect to divine things. 
PRESUMPTUOUSLY, Adv. inan 
ant, .confident, -or too daring manner. 
PRESUPPOSAL, S. ſuppoſal previt 
formed. 
To PRESUPPO'SE, V. A, „ (pr: up 
] | Er. ] ta ſuppoſe before, | 
| PRESUPPOSIT1ON, 8. a upp 
previouſly formed. | 
\ PRESURMPSE, 8. a ſurmiſe prev 
formed. | 
PRETENCE, "K; 1 | 
ou. argument grounded on vain poſt 
he act of ſhowing or alledging what i 
Claim to notice. Claim true or falſe, || 
thing hold out to x8 
To PRETEND, Y A. [pretend 
practendo, Lat. J] to hold out or ſtretch fot 
To make an appearance inconſiſtent 
ality; merely to gain ſome end. Na 
to put in à claim. T 9 pred on al 


v+F © - Yb „ 


4 . 


4$*3 „ 4 
x 7 0 


1 - 
. b 
& 4-6 
F 


to; attic nes o 


P. RE PRI 
DER, S. one who lays claim to, PREVALENCE, PREVALENCY, S. 
pRET *hout reaſon or ability. Fr.] ſuperiority of influence or power. 

11 d NSION» 8. a claim, A fititious| PRE'VALENT, Adj. [prevalens, Lat.] 
PRE earance. victorious ; gaining ſuperiority ; powerful. 
pow of 1 a particle which is often pre-“ To PREVA'RICATE, V. N. | prevari- 

PRE f 1s derived from the Latin praeter, | catus, Lat.] to quibble, cavil, or ſhuffle. 
0% yefide, In grammar, a tenſe] PREVARICA'TION, S. Fr.] the act of 
at a . Icpuffling, quibbling, or caval ling. 

eg MP EK EE T, Adj. in gram- | PREVARICA'TOR, 8. [Lat.] a caviller; 
1 J do a tenſe, wack lignifics that | a ſhuffler. ; | | 

pat, b aſt and partly preſent. To PREVE'NE, V. A. \ praevenio. Lat. | 
1045 oF Adj. er, Fr. frae- to hinder, | 3 1 . | | bis 
t.] paſt. | SE b REVENIENT, Adj. [ pracveniens, Lat.] Sor [ 
r TEL TION, 8. [Fr.] the act of go- preceding. Preventive. 14 
ot, or the ſtate of being paſt. To PREVENT, V. A. [ preeventus, Lat. ] Wi 
No ETERITNESS, 5. [ from preterit] ſtate to go before as a guide or director. To anti- 

being paſt 3 not preſence ; not futurity. cipate. To prepoſſeſs. To hinder, obviatc, 
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. 
oRETERL A'PSED, Adj. [practerlapſus, or obſtruct. Neuterly, to come before the | 1 
Lat.] palt and gone. * 4 time. i J - „ "2-M ts; 4 [if | 
MEERI. Le AL., Adj. [preter, and /e-| PREVE NTION, S. [Fr.] the act of go- 19 
dot agreeable to law. (  \ing before, hindering, anticipating, or pre- 1 
4 RETERMISSION, 8. [pretermiſſion, Fr, poſſeſſing. 9 5 ; . | | | 1 | 
catermiſſe, Lat. the act of omitting. PREVE'/NTIONAL, Adj. [from proven- 018 


N — 
* 


WE TERMTSSION, S. Fr.] the aft of ion] tending to prevention. | 
qnitting. 1 | 8 2 | PREVENTIVE, Adj. [from prevent] a 
Io PRETERM TTT, V. A. [praetermitto, 3 to hinder. Preſervative; hinder- 
1117 d io nes bo en 
ier A TURAL, Adj. not accord-- PREVENTIVE, S. [from prevent] a pre- 

i to che common ccurſe of nature; irie ſervative; that which prevents; an antidote. 
We 5 . PREVIOUS, Adj. I pracvius Lat.] going 
RE TER PERFECT, S. N per- before; prior. | N 
fur, Lat.] In grammar, the tenſe which PRE'VIOUSLY, Adv. beforehand; ante- 
notes ſomething perfectly paſt ; formed in cedently. . | „„ 

E Engliſh by prefixing the auxillary verd! PRE VIOUSN Ess, S. antecedence, _ 

ze, which we borrowed from the Saxons, | PREY, S. [pracaa, Lat.] ſomething ſeized 
MRETERPLUPPERFECT, S. pron by violence; ſomething to be devoured; 

| Aube er fectum, Lat.] a tenſe which plunder. eh ah; F 
oſed to fignify that a thing was paſt before} To PREY, v. N. prædor, Lat.] to feed 

ne other paſt time: It is expreſſed in Eng- by violence. To plunder; to rob. To cor- 

ih by the auxiliary verb bat. rode; to waſte. EST; 
PRETEXT, S. [ pretextus, Lat. pPretexte, PRE YER, 8. [from Frey] robber; de- 


n falſe appearance, excuſe or allega- | yourer; plunderer, 


1 an > _ PRTAPISM, S. | priapihnus, Lat. priabiſme. 
METIOSITY, S. [pretiofitas, Lat.] pre- Fr.] a hae hey 130 fo ; | . 10 85 
pulnels ; being valuable. | PRICE, S. Prix, Fr. protium, Lat } the 
RETOR, S. [practor, Lat.] a Roman | money at which any thing is valued, bought 
ee, uſed at preſent for a mayor. _ [or ſold. Value. . 55 Ws 
ro RIAN, Adj. belongingto the pre. To PRICK. V. A. [ prician, Sax.] to 
- per 1 pierce with any thing that has a ſharp point; 
METTILY, Adj. in ſuch a manner as to| to nominate or name to any office by making 
i a idea of {kill or neatneſs, a hole in paper. To ſpur, goad, or impel. 
RETTINESS, 8. [from pretty] the qua- To pain or pierce with remorſe. To make 
exciting an idea of neatneſs and ſym- | acid, applied to liquors. To mark a tune. 

| but not of perfect beauty. ' | Neuterly, to dreſs one's ſelf for ſhow ; to 
AIT, Adj. I pretto, Ital.] neat; ele- come on the „ i | 


a il {Ping with neatneſs ; handſome, but PRICK, S. [ pricca, Sax. ] a ſharp pointed 
ſe. Err „ | inſtrument, A puncture or hole made with a 
| RL in ſome degree. | ſharp pointed inſtrument. A remorſe of con- 
tend BW ot ing NG, Adj. predominant ; hav-| ſcience ; an uncaineſ in the mind, occaſion - 
h fo Ava II. v. N e p. + | by conſciouſneſs of guilt. A ſpot or mark 
1t wi mn) refiſtan N. [ prevalcir, Fr.] to] for ooting, The print of a hare on the 
Nel... ance ; to have ſuperior power | ground. 1 3-8-4 241 


1 fe uſes With on, upon, over, or a- PRI CK ER, 8. a ſharp- pointed inſtrument 10 


on a . * 
| A Bs —_ or induce by intreaty, | or awl. | 
! wi 5 10 5 PRYCKET, S. a buck in its ſecond year. 


FRICKLE, 


Þ R 1 
iR 1 | 


- 5 VRICKLE, 
go 
4 a ſmall fh 
ck nns arp point, or ing, the att 
points. 5 e 8. fulneſs | þ ing the ſw tnde Inimediat 
PRICKLOU © ' harp RIM * tely after frſ a a be font 
for a tavl SE, 8. a word of firſt. E bing 975 I PRI 
| ayior, contempt P xellent, Ye Pring al | Ha 
PRICKSONG, 8. 65 |. PRYMELY, A ro ? ; che ciel; 
PRICKLY A a ſong bet to Müſic⸗ in the firſt pf J en pRY 
* Ie, 850 hy AN points * 0 i excellently unnd uy lh 
PRICKMADANM, 8. wry PRUMENESS, 15 lopren pled 
Tk 2 f 0 N houſe- 1. ** 8 the ſtate of he wy 
1'CKPUNCH, Se o PRIME, v. g fi 
Pee], withar S. a piece of tem der, or to put A. to put 1 in ſiprem 
make a round hd pens GT ＋ Tn fridting. powder  putin theft 10 
PRIDE, 8. Let's, . 1 hey 8 to beg in FOOTY colow, hk 1 «pi 
a, Brit. beg. rom mon 
qa —_ a ſwelling, — ae, prode; pra © back 8. [primarius q — 
(ef pinie of "one's ſelf, . too chilm, K containing th Lat.] a fm PRI 
wy or tho Loftinzſx pf air. 1 1 read. N which children alpha, Cat dich, 
Bel ow 3 according to the Welch! en. type, divi ided printing, : parte 12 * 0 
— 9 ori- beca into lon ar kind | mahl 
uf. To PRIDE, v. A. to en NI primers were ng and g great, fo ei - PRI 
| = with the recip procal pronoun, too highly, Nen aſd Primer is that 1 weh printed with 005 Fr 
Aren, 3, 16 1 Be. e 2 
ee Pn v. eauty's ply 
Ines e — os es 4601” "TH ore flower that ſoon ker 15 
- 45 rim $ p 
1. It. [ _ 1 '2 Sax. preſte, Fr. 1 4 P er is that which foll pp 5 
4 ot fouls, * 9 0 lg intruſted with the Kar | 8 "1 1 4 
© PRIEST e Mb PR reat Primer 15 
; er by prieſts N 18 frauds, or PRIMERS, 8. [S pan. : tene 
ubjection, and enrich th p the laity i MEVAL, P a game bundes- 
224 PRIEST Ess, 8 A emſelves. 1 2 J 2 Hac dus, Lat. on rho 95 al 0 b 
A n , 
Fs PR — ples. 3 olcare 144 Ua 10 „0. 9 imiti — 
; b. S. th wo one of th me by 
ens TLS ; os cr aui a lar hd i} AG 1 8 — 
. anc il 
manner of a prieit. 88, 8. che appearatice or Jrim Formal, e rear, 1 To! 
N . . delen in PR} 5 ry poſt to 35 p ni of Monk 
| 7 4 779 Sing 0 or be originall ITI ELV, Adv. Tee — 
| [DD N, . y ; at firſt, rom prels 
N by pelofs.: E: Aj. made a tool of * According 9 we ; by: _ 
o PRIEVE, ICT ina the wor 
 —=_— VE. uſed by Spence * gate of be IVENESS, 8. r | 
| 8. A= -conecit r prove, ng-originab; primith 
1 perſon. ed, e * Tl ing to antiquity; + 7 antiquity 3 confor PRI 
PRILL, S. a þirt | PRYMNESS, s. _ 
 PRIM, Adj. 2 rorbot. = ſmality. N affected nicenek, rf eff 
| | preciſe; 1 raQted from PRIMOG TA | of types 
| 0 d Sony . E mould of x, Aj ee thod or 
| | 2 bh preciſely Rr the adjeQive] to born 3 original; con — — Prinigenal f pk“ 
| 3 - to, form t to an fected essen eie 5, Hep ny 
| | f or be F fray 
3 : . " PRIMACY, 8, [primacte, pri | — befpre others S; A brech 
. alu, at.] the bigheſt imace, "Bk pri Fe R DIAL, Adj ns 
' PRIYMAGE,S. 0 poſt in the church. iſting from the begin J [Fr.] original 01 
| PRIMARILY, Ad freight of a-ſhip. * PR IMO'RDIAL . * 
. N In the firſt e int fr | firſt principle or [from the ah 1 _ 
3 R e. 9 | . 11 ig 
_ fiſt. MARINES, 8. the ſtate of being plant ſ N it 12 wn vp 
. - PRI MARV, Ka year. kl 4 +0 5 129 catly | in ö 
original; chief. J [privarins, Lat ] fr t; PRINCE, 8. [Fr. = 
3 PRYMATE, 8. reign or hief ruf princes, ai) 1 * 
the higheſtam ſprimat Fr rina rank to a kin er, , A._ſoyereign nab J ky 
PpRIM E, s WL the clerg op Lat. J chief of any "be 47 75 ſon of 2 king | _ 
er | 
ele Youth, liel Lav] The firſt or beſ PRINCEDOM, $. 'the bs = "ay | 
how of perfect? Fig A agg life. . N of a prince. rank, chat . 
ur. The firit part of ang far lion 2 Adj. tiring the apps bid, an 
— bend prince. Aar virth; of the, rank! ls ro 
ga pres 


PRIN 


— 


pro f 


8 mnceſſe | 
pains, os + King's de 
mo ater! AL," Adj. (Fr. principatis, Lat, ] 

4 — | the firſt rate; eſſential. l 
bc CIAL; 8. 4 head? chief one ori- 

PINCH, oppoſed to guxiliarcs, A fum 
7 elt et imcreſt,” A preſident or go. 

ace i ES 2339-764 Fe | 
o pT, S. [principairte, Fr.] 
pRINCP! 55 4A Are T he country 
18 at title to à prince. Figuratively, 
which gi re- eminence. In the plural, 


Th. it or p a 4 #» (47 7 of th 
| eines, one of the orders of the 


„Fr. ] à lady hav- 


, 
, 


+ 
* 


9 MCIPALLY,” Adv, above al 0 
ect TIox, 8. f rincipium, Lat.] 
jalyſis into conftitgent'or elementary parts. 
vl LE. 8 Principium, Lat. Prin- 


hers; 


1 Fr.] the canſe, ſource, or origin. 1 r 
inn {notes a thing to be what it is. In 


which contributes to the eſſence 
- ichen the firſt and ſim- 
parts whereof natural bodies are com- 
and into which they are reſolved by 


he ſoon diflinguiſhed himfclt above 


* 


PRI 

diſcharged this truſt with paternal tenderneſs, 
and at a proper age ſent him .to Weſtminſter 
ſchool, under the cave of Dr. Buſby ; where 

4 former 
{chool-fellows. But he was foo ſoon taken 
home by his uncle, to breed him to his own. 
bulineſs. Be {fill found time to indulge the 
bent of his inclination to claffical learning; in” 
which Horace was the author that ſtruck his 
faricy moſt. He was foon taken notice of by 
ſome polite company that ufet his uncles 
houſe ; among whom was the earl of Dor- 
ſet'; ' who heing there one day with ſeveral o- 
ther gentlemen' of rank, the diſcourſe hap. 
pened to turn upon a paſſage in an ode of Ho- 
raee, and the company being divided in their 
ſentiments, one of the gentlemen ſaid, there 
is, if Lam not miſtaken, a young fellow in 
the houſe, who is able to ſet us right; an 
naming Matt. Prior, he was immediately ſent 
for ; and being deſired to give his opinion of 
Horace's meaning on the ode under debate, 
he did it with ſuch an ingenious modeſty, 
and ſo much to the ſatisfaction of the com- 


unded, . | 
e fundamental truth from which others 
ediduced, The ground '6r motive of action. 
þ.tenet or poſition; en which' morality is 


ft! 


Sz = Y 


at # M6 | 
Ge NCTPLE; V. A. to eſtabfin. fix, 
qr inculeate 3 or opinion, as 4 ſtand- 
eee 9 bg 
— PINK. V. N. {from pronten,” Belg: 
prank or deck in a gaudy manner. 
o PRINT, V. | 
* from prenta, III. eint, Fr.) To make 
4 mack by preſſin done thing on another. To 
inprels, fo as to leave its form. To form by 
preſſure, To take-off any feritence, letter, or 
qhe works of any author from types in a preſs. 
Naterly, to print a boobs. 
PRINT, S. a mark or form made by preſ- 
fire. Pictures taken by-imprefſion from wood 
er copper, The form, fize, or arrangement 
of types uſed in printing books. A formal me- 
thod or manner... 
“NT ER, S. a perſon who compoſes, 
or takes impreſſions from types, or from en- 
greved plates, by-means of a preſs and ink. 
One that takes off impreſſions from plates, or 
wood on linen. K 199 
PRUNTLESS, 
preſſion, e J pe? | 
- PRIOR, S. Adj. [Lat.] before ſomething 
anc or order. | VEN 
RT OR, S. [pricur, 
rent, next in dighity to an abbot. | 
IRV'OR, [Matthew] celebrated for the 
aß) humour and elegant taſte of his poetical 


AW 4 
4 aa S +» 


] | 


* 


1 
» U 


— 


where Matthew was born, July 21, 1664. 


4 5 was committed by him to the care of 
0 


1 


y | pany; that the Farl of Dorſet, from that mo- 


ment, determined to remove him from the 
bufineſs 


A. (written prent, in the 


8. having no mark or im- 
Fr.] the head of a con- 


Witngs ; his father Mr. George Prior, was 
@ reputable citizen and Joiner, | in London, 


ur autor was very young when his father | 


n 4 vintner at Charing - croſs, who) tunity of excrting all his talents for bulzuc 


s of a tavern into a way of life for 
which he was fo admirably qualified : and, 
2ecordingly, procured him to be ſent to St. 
John's college in Cambridge, where he ver 
generouſly helped to ſupport him in a hand- 
tome manner. He was admitted 1682, and 
procceding A. B. 1686, was ſhortly after 
choſen a fellow of the college. During his 
reſidence there, he contracted an intimacy = 
with Charles Montague, of Trinity-college | 
in the ſame univerſity; and Mr. Dryden hav- 
ing publiſned this year, his poem, called, 
the Hind and Panther, Prior joined with 
Mr, Montague in writing the Hind and Pan- 
ther Traverſed, to the ſtory of the Countr 
Mouſe and the City Mouſe, publiſhed 1687. 
Fhe next year Mr. Prior wrote his Ode upon 
the neceſſary exiſtence of the Deity, for an 
exerciſe at the college, He was now become 
the admitation and delight of Cambridge; 
but however could not think of ſpending his 
lite in that unactiye retreat. Having ſome 
friends at court, he went to London, 1689, 
and immediately applied to his friend Flect- 
wood Shepherd, Eſq; wich an addreſs that 
was drawn up peculiar to himſelf, and irre- 
ſiſtibly engaging. Accordingly, at the ſoli- 
citation of that gentleman, he was introduced 
by the Earl of Dorſet, to che court; and, 
i690, their majellies appointed him ſecretary 
on the part of the Enylith, in the congreſs at 
the Hogue ; the Earls of Pembroke and Port- 
land, together with the Lord Durſley, (after- 
wards earl of Berkley) being ambaſſidors and 
plenipotentiaries. As this was an almoſt 
mnexampled ſplendid aſſembly, in which too 
an-affair of the laſt importance was under 
conlideration, it gave Mr. Prior an oppor- 


fs, 


; 


4 


NW 


PRE 


and he acquitted himſelf therein, ſo muchf poſt of lord 


PRI 
chamberlain this 


to the ſatisfaction of his royal maſter, that, ſecretary's place became voi 1 our under. of 2 
in the reſolution to keep him near his perſon, | long betore he obtained anothe 1 it Was not pet be 
he appointed him a gentleman of his bed- which was more agreable , e fame per, . 


chamber. This ſituation giving him leiſure 
to indulge his genius, he compoſed ſeveral 
imall pieces of poetry, aud gladly embraced 
every occaſion, that the events of the war, of- 

„of making his poctical talents fervice- 
able to the honour of his country. Upon 


ceed him, and was elected 
for Eaſt-Grin 


parliament, which met in Feb; 


re 38reable- to hi; num, ade 
Lock's relipnin cen 


8 His feat it 
en Account of his ill ſtate 


or Was appointed to fue; | 


4 repreſentatine 
— 1 4 
(tend, in Suſſex, in the new 


the firſt reſolution moved towards ſettling a | wh. > voted. for impeachin, „ 700-1, is the 
peace, 1696, he was again employed in * lords 26.90 n ig ß. e feverg mines 
| Polt of ſecretary to the Engliſh negociations, | treaty. Upon queen Anne's acceſſion, tion pte n 
at the treaty of Ryſwick, 1697, having been | throne, a war breaking out again vich pO] fon ef! 
nominated the ſame year principal - ſecretary | our author, conſtantlyzeatousin his ca he ws f 
of ſtate in Ireland. In 1698, he went ſeere- Tann nn ſuant 


tary to the embaſſy to France, in which 
poſt he continued during the ſucceſſive em · 


cauſe, exerted again his poetica) + rns 
honour; fir ſt, in that Wiese alents 4 
to. moniieur Boileau Deſpregux, occaſioned by 


a his p! 


Ne letter of his that hap 


baſſies of the two earls ot Portland and Jer- |the victory at Blenheim, 4 "amen by ofrs at 
ſey ; he had not been long in France, 4— his Ode, humbly inſcribed 4 e again, in be detail 
one of the officers of the French king's | the glorious ſucceſs, of ber maje\y\, on imer 
| Houſhold, ſhewing him the royal apartments 1706. But as ſoon as he thought £ amy, a Mar 
and curioſities of Verſailles, pointed io à par- was too much influenced by privzte > taken uf 


ticular manner to the victories of Lewis 
XIV. painted by Le Brun; and aſking, 
„ Whether king William's actions were to 
4 be ſeen alſo in his palace? No, Sir, 
* (anſwered the Engliſh ſecretary) the monu | 
ments of my maſter's actions are to be ſeen 
„ every where but in his own houſe,” He 
did not leave Paris till ſome time after the 
arrival of the third ambaſſador there. from 
England, the earl of Mancheſter, to whom 
he was of ſingular ſervice. For though the 
powers of his royal commiſſion were now 
ſuperſeded, yet his perſonal qualities had 


rendered him ſo much the delight of the | affair required, and returned in a few weeks) 
French monarch, that he was ſtill particularly London, accompanied by the French mini 
powerful in that court. About the middle of }ter, Mr; Meſnager, who was furniſhed by bi 


Auguſt, 1699, he went thence to king Wil- 

liam at Loo in Holland; whence, after a long 

and very particular audience of his majeſty, he 
_ departed with his orders by the way of the 
Hague for England, where he arrived about 


poſſeſſion of the under ſecretary's ſeat, in the 
office of the carl of Jerſey. But he had not 
been many days in this new employment, be- 

fore he was ordered back to Paris, to aſſiſt the 
ambaſſador, with his intereſt in that court, 
upon the affair of the partition treaty. He 
diſpatched this buſineſs to the entire ſatisfac- 
tion of both the ſovercigns, and returned to 


- London with the quickneſs of a courier. 


This ſame year, in Chriſtmas holidays, he 
printed his celebrated poem, called Carmen 
Seculare., In the midſt of theſe concerns for 
the public welfare, an opportunity was giyen 
him, in the year 1700, of teſtifying his du- 
_ tiful regard for the reputation of the univer- 
ſity, which he fulfilled with all- imaginable 


alacrity; and, that learned body, the ſame 


year, with equal gladneſs, executed the king's 
mandamus, in conferring upon him the degree 
of M. A. The carl of Jerſey accepting the. 


— — — „22 ——— — — 


prolong the war, he honeſt] 
the inclination of his ſovereign 
and, 1710, he joined with 
eſt wits in the nation in writing the Examiner 


upon Mr . Prior to carry her 
a pacification ; for which purpoſe he was 3 
pointed her majeſty s miniſter plenipotenti 


| privy council, intruſted in this matter, u 
the middle of October, and immediately took joined with them in the commiſſion to (4 


ons, 2 
ſagel 
went a 
of the p 


Y. concurred with 


for peace 


ſome of the brigh 


1 4s 
where that part of the general's conduct | tp 
ſeverely handled. . In 1711, when the queey rider © 
determined to treat with France, the pitched pon t! 


demands tows Wilpole 
nagel th 


to that court; haviug been made one oft 
commiſſioners. of the. cuſtoms a little bet 
He made all the neceſſary diſpatch which tt 


maſter with full powers to ſign preliminaried 
and ſome of the meetings in this negotiati 
were held at Mr. Prior*s houſe; who, by th 
common requeſt of all the committee of d 


the articles after the agreement on the part 


net co1 
her majeſty, who was likewiſe inclined to jo cealione 
him with the two miniſters at Utrecht, tot: lf ; 
care of commercial affairs; but the high ſpi Fears of 
of the earl of Strafford having poſitively reful he char 
to be joined in commiſſion with a perſon "pi 
ſo mean an extraction, and threatning to red fr 
down his employment, the bulineſs of tra muſe, be 
was committed to the lord privy ſeal. Ho Mage ir 
ever, he was ſent again, on the firſt of Aci le gener 
1712, to France, in order to accomimec d, he 
ſuch matters as then remained unſettlcdint Io fill. 
congreſs at Utrecht, From the end of t odd, h 
month, he had the appointments and aut d pub 
rity of an ambaſſador; and though be dd dune | 
aſſume the public character, till after the du bon to 
of Shrewſbury's departure, yet the hunde demorzal 
the embaſſy lay upon him du ing his gt Khor, 

ſtay, who rather gave a ſanQtion to it, 1 Ion of 
high quality, than contributedto the diſpa lich, cc 


gans. In the latter end of Oc-, in many national tranſa&tions, the opportu- 
of th! W England upon an affair of nities 0 had of being ee 
t he "Fane; with a credential letter from | cerning others, added to the extraordinary 
t im 1 kin to the queen, and returned | (talents he poſſeſſed of every part of fine lite- 
te Fren majelty's anſwer about the middle of | rature, could hardly. fail of being a very va- 
n Theſe letters are remarkable proofs luable work; but he had made very little 
1 being in the „ Fae at — popes 7 it, hg a lingering fever put u 
of eis bene was continued in the polt of period to his work and to his lit 
gu; de aſſador and plenipotentiary; —— 172 m, to, the a end 
u rmer as long as ſhe lived. He re- year of his age; he died at Wimple, a ſeat 
* Pas alſo - the W _- 1 I _ _ . 8 the lord- trea- 
lie ter ſome hs after the : „not far from Cambridge; and his 
wy" George i at 1 — was * according — his ewn 41 
| ged by the earl of Stair, , | retions, in Weſtminfter-Abb \ 
ene n lironivas, took poſſeſſion ot | ſtately monument is erected- to iis hee 
Fi aedecfſor's papers: The great change for which laſt piece of human vanity, he ſer 
\ut happened in the public management of a-part 500 J. by his will; beſides a buſt of 
firs at this time, occaſioned Mr. Prior to himfelf, done by Coriveaux, exquiſitely per- 
i detained in France, without any public] formed, and ſtands at tlie top of his monu- 
dirafter ; and; upon his arrival in . ment; the inſcription beneath being wrote 
Auch 25, 1716, be was immediately | by Dr. Robert Friend, then head maſter of 
ken up by an order of the houſe of com- Weſtminſter - ſchool. After his death, ano- 
hens, 20d committed to the hands of a meſ- ther ſmall collection of his poems was pub 
lager. On April 1, following, he under- liſhed; and ſince that there came out a 
vent a ſtrict examination before a committee piece in 1940, entitled, The Hiſtory of his 
of the privy-council ; and at the concluſion | own time, compilcd from the original manu- 
ies removed from his own houſe, where | ſcripts of his late excellency Matthew Prior, 
te had continued till then, and laid under a| Eſq; and ſome poems in a ſeparate volume. 
titer confinement in that of the-meſlenger's. | Notuithſtunding the many high poſts and u- 
[pon the 1cth of June following, Robert crative employments which he had enjoyed 
Wilpole,” Fa; (afterwards earl of Orford) | in the courſe of his life, he died at laſt fel- 
vogel the houſe of commons for an impeach- low of St. John's college in Cambridge 
tent anainſt him 3 and on the 17th he was| which was the only preferment he was then 
ce into cloſe cuſtody, and no perſon to poſſeſſed of. We have the following ſtory = 
K admitted to ſee him, without leave from concerning this part of his conduct, that after 
he ſpeaker; and, 1717, when the act of he became a miniſter of ſtate, he was often 
7 . 1 * who lay ſtill at tle — a fellowſhip was too triffing an 
he mercy of the houſe of commons, was one | affair for him to keep; particularly when he 
f the perſons excepted out of it. Notwith- | was made cheater, 255 wee . — 
Gaoling this, he was ſoon after diſcharged, to him, that the fellowſhip was hardly com- 
without any farther proſecution, or being call- | ſiſtent with that character; but he replia 
I toatrial, He wrote an account of the pro- That every thing he had beſides was pre- 
ebings in his examination before the com- carious, and when all failed, that would 
ite of council, which, together with the] be bread and cheeſe, at leaſt "and therefole 
Il uſage he page 2 _ _ ww in the|* he did not mean to reſign 16 ˙ oe . f 
committee of the houſe of commons, he made amends for his re Foaeery 
xealioned him to undertake a defence of where he left the college's! ſer Arr * 
himself aud the miniſtry, in the four laſt the value of 200 J. to be choſen out of bis 
Fears of queen Anne's rei 1, in anſwer to ſtudy by that ſociery ; as alſo his own picture, 
* 74 alledged againſt them in that re- and another of the earl of Jerſey. In purſy- 
mt, He ſpent the remainder ' of his days, | ance whereof, all the books, which are ia 
d from bulineſs, in the company of is | very magnificent bindings, are placed in the 
* n ſettled at Down- Hall, a ſmall college library, all together in one deſk, which 
A in , e county of Effex 3 which, by | they fill, and over it is ſet the benefactor's 
| j my = no a - Rv (rx of Ox: picture, done by La Belle in France; it is at 
stalle by Solom * is Ne, Hav- full length, in a fitting- poſture, very ricbly 
Ml, he made 2 wh e vanity of the dreſſed, en embaſſadeur, and finely painted; 
, "ib +: — , =— . poems, and is ſaid to have been a preſent to Mr. Pr. or 
ane bie wich 2 moſt elegant deck > Notes for it. who gave the painter 100 
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ation to the duke of Dorſet, as a ie eFoagety . | | 1 
mortal of bi as a grateful 'PRVORESS, S. a lady who is theſuperi I 
ts bee raging of 7 of a convent of nuns. : 9 g AN " 11 1 
+ Some time after this, he formed 2 | PRIORITY, S. the ſtate of being befo! iin 

N of vriting a hiſtory of his own time [in tim er place. | 55 W i 


jul eonſidering the part he bore himſelf N We. RV, S. a convent next in dignity to 
an abbey. 


PRI - 


PRI 

PRISAGE, S. priſe, Fr. Ja cuſtom where- 
by the king- challenges two tons of wine at 
his own price out of every bark loaden with 
leſs than * 4 tons of that commodity. 

PRISM, S. [Fr. #t5pa, Gr.] a glafs 
bounded ah tw oequal and parallel triangular 
ends, and three plain and well poliſhed ſides, 

which meet in three patallel lines, running 
from the three angles of one end, to the three 
angles of the other end; uſed in ee 
on light and colours. 

PRISMA TIC, Adj. formed like a priſm. 

PRISMO ID, S. [Tp oa, and c-, Gr.] 
a body approaching to the form of a priſm. 
PRI SON, S. [Fr.] a place in which male 
Fadtors and debtors are confined, | 
To PRISON, v. A. to confinein a gaol, 


4 


gel. One taken by an chm). One under 
"PRISTINE, Adj. lehre Lat.]- firſt 3 


original: former. 
FTFRITHEE, a familiar corruption. of proy| 
| thee , for I pray thee. 
PRIVACY, Se the ſtate of being bret, 
doncealed, or bid. A retirement. Joint 
RIVA“ po, 8. [Spa n.] 2 ſecret friend, 
PRIVATE, Adj. [privarus, Lat.] ſecret. 
Without company; alone. In no public ſta- 
tion. Particular. In Pa, implies, : ſe- | 
eretl 
PRIVATEER, S. a ſhip ted. out by]. 
te yerſons againſt an enem . 
To PRIVAT EER, V. A. | {from- the 
| . to fit out ſhips againſt enemies at Mc 
charge of private perſons. | 


—C Pu 


PRIVATENESS, S. the quality of being| | 


retired, ſecret, or alone. * 
P RIVA TION, S. E. privatio, Ling 3 
| the act of deſtroying ſomething which has 
had an exiſtence. The abſence of what does 
naturally belong to a thi ing. The act of de- 
grading from an office. 
PRIVATE, Adj. 3 ; Fr. grins 
Dt, Lat. 22 or robbing 
that which belongs to it. Conliſling in the 
- abſence of ſomething ; oppoſed to poſitive. 
__ PRVVATIVE, S. that which conſiſts in 
the abſence of ſomething elſe. 
 PRUIVATIVENESS, S. notation. of ab- 
: fence of ſomething that "ſhould be preſent. 
_ PREIVET, S. a plant. The ever-green. 
PRI 'VILEGE, S. [Fr. privilegiums Lat,] 
a peculiar advantage, 3 immunity, or right. 
T's PRIVILEGE, V. A. to inveſt with |. 
| peculiar pights or immunities. To nr! 
from cen ſure or danger. 
PRIVILY, Adv. in» ſecrrt | manner; ; 
| PRIVITY, 8. [pr ivaute, Fr.] private com- 
munication. Pee In the pyoral, 
the ſecret parts. 
PRI'VY,. Adj. [ori Fr.] private, aſ. 
ſigned to ſecret uſes, Oppoled to. 1 
Clandeſtine; ſecret; conſcious. 120 


ceſſary-h n 


conqueſt. Plunder, 


ciare, 
eſteem. 


and con, for and apain 


babilitas, Lat. t 


ment or diſagreement of two 
der vention ot proofs, whoſe 
1 but - 
PRISONER, S. a perſon confined, in a PR 


capable of having be 


ſtrative. 


a thing of 


I tigue, Fr.] uncertain. Diſputable, 


4 tulance. ; 


Nb 


PRO 
a place of retirement. 4 fie 


PRIZE, S. [prix, Fr.] a reward 
from pe riſe, F Rained þ 


rom afpraik; trad 
to Tate, Value, « 


PRIVY, S. 


To PRIZE, V. A. 
Ital. Friſe Fr. J. 


PRIZEFIGHTER, 
publickly for mo | . — that Ggh 


PRO, bey forz | in defence of P 
'PROBABULITY, | 


- ap 8. [pribatiy te, Fr. f 


appearance ot the agree, 
deas, by the in 


conneftio | 
appears for the molt — 0 


PROBA'BLE.. Adj, [Fr. jrebabils, La 


tter arguments brough 


for than — it, but not certain or der 


PRO'BABLY, Adv. likely; in Tikelihood 


PRO BAT, 8. the proof of wills in 
ſpiritual court. | 


PRO'BATION, 8, 8. Tpr. ele L 
proof or evidence. A ſtate rk - — 
nation. 


A trial before bein g admitted to, 
monaſtic life. ' 


-PROBATLONART,: Adj erin { 
tria ; 
PROBA'TIONER, 8. one in a ſtate 
trial. A novice. | 
PROBA'TORY,, Adj. [pris Lat, 1 0 1 
ing for trial. 
PROBA TUM Esr, a Latin expreſſq 
added to the end of a receipt, Ggnifying it] 
tried or at proved of. 
PROBE, S. F robo, Lat, Ja lender infly 
ment or wire uſed in ſearching the Gpih 
wounds, "> AE 
To PROBE, V. A. [ probo, Lat, J to ſcare 
a wound by an inſtrument, _ 
PR O'BE+SCISSARS,. S. ſciſſars, whi 
ae a button at the end of one of their ſhay 
| which is thruſt into a wound. | 
;PRO/BITY, - 8. {probice, Fr. big 
Lat. ] approved. honey dn or. ven 
ci ity. 
PROBLEM, 12 lr : EO Gr.) 
queſli ion propoſed. 
PROBLEM A“ TICAL, Aq. [problem 


PROBO'SCIS, S. [Lat.] The trunk of 4 
elephant, and applied tothat pag ol any ot 
animal, which reſembles it. 
ROC AClOs, Adj, [proc La] 
tulant; 3 looſe. | 
PRO'CACITY, of [irom. proc caciew] Þ 
PROCAT ARCTIC. Adj, Tra 
Jade, Gr.] forerunning; antecedent. 
PROCEDURE, 8. Fr.) a mo 
acting or conduct. Proceſs or N 


duce. 
To noHD v. N, [precedery F. 


PRO 


from one thing or place 
To go or march in haſte, To 
to ile from. To be tranſafted. To 
ide of alt make a progreſs. To take effect. 

ances Oe. To be produced by an 


" Lat.] to paſs 


110 _— 8. produce or profit. Uſed 


but not to be imi- 


e thing or action to another. 
noc LL oc, Adj. [ procelloſus, Lat.] 
* ſtuous. 1 
fs EP TION, S. act of taking ſome- 
| than another... r. 
0 CERIRY, S. [praceritas, Lat.] tall- 


nels. | 1 . 

(Ess, S. [proces, Fr. proceſſus, Lat.] 
_ . e progreſs. Courſe. 
Mabel and gradual ſeries. Courſe of 


nin marching in a cere monious ſolemnity. 


alcace. OE ITN 
85 PROCE/SSION, V. N. to march in 
qrocehion or form. = 


PROCE'SSIONAL, Adj. [from proceſſion] 
ing to proceſſion, — 1 
PROCHRONISM, 8. [ Tpoxporirga©n, 
or. an error in 3 ; a dating a thing 
re it happened. ONE 
ino elbedck, 8. procidentia, Lot. | 
falling down; dependence below its nat 


PROCINCT, S. [procin@us, Lat.] com- 
plete preparation; preparation brought to 
the point of action. . ; 
To PROCLA'IM, V. A. [proclamer, Fr. 
clans, Lat.] to denounce or publiſh in a 


q 


out-law, 55 


Li.) the act of publiſhing any thing ſolemn- 
hand by authority. | | 


| publication by authority ; a declaration 
f the king's will openly publiſhed among 
—_— 3 

PROCLIVITY, S. [proclivitas, Lat.] 
endency, natural inclination or bias. Rea- 
ines . . 


Wclned; tending by nature. ps 
IROCONNSUL, S. [Lat.] a Roman of- 


r, who governed a province with conſu- 
@ wthoriry, | En 


ie office of a proconſul. 

To PROCRA'STINATE, v. A. [pro- 
xfinatus, Lat.] to defer or put off from day 
dh. Nenterly, to be dilatory. x 
ROCRASTINA/TION, 8. [procraſiina + 
* the act of delaying from time to 


Ty OCE'SSION, S. [Fr. proceſſio, Lat.] | 


ſolemn or legal manner. To tell openly. To 
PROCLAMATION, S. I Fr. proclamatio, | 


PROCLAMA' 1 ION, S. ¶ roclamatio, | 


PROCLYVOUS, Adj. {procvis, Lat.] 


PROCONSULSHIP, s. [from procenſul] F 


PRO 


PRO'CREANT, Adj. N procreans, Lat. ] 
productive, propagating. | 
To PRO'/CREATE, v. A. [procreatus 
Lat.] to generate or produce as a parent, 
' PROCREA'TION, S. [Fr. procreatis | 
Lat.] the act of generating. | 
PROCREA'TIVE, Adj. generative r 
productive. | | | 
PROCREA'TOR, S. generator, 
| PROCTOR, S. [contracted from proc 


begetter. 4 


rator, Lat.] a manager of another's affair“ 


An attorney in a ſpir:tual court, A magiſ- 


trate of the univerſity. 

PROC IT ORSKIP, 
proctor. | 

 PRO'CUMBENT, Adj. [procumbens, Lat. J 


lying along; prone. OR 5 
3 PROCU/RABLE, Adj. ; [from procure] 3 et 
that which may be acquired. POO, nat, | 


PRO/CURACY, S. 
any thing.. 

PROCURA/TION, S. 
act of getting or procuring. + | 

PROCURA'TOR, 5s, [Lat.] manager 
or one that tranſacts buſineſs for another. 


t 


the management of 


[from procure} the 


8. the office of a 


7 


PROCURATO'RIAL, Adj. made by a 


proctor. | 


PROCU'RATORY, Adj. tending to pre- 


curation. \ 


To PROCURE, v. A. [procurs, Lat.] 


obtain, to acquire by labour or thought. To 


vail on or bring. Neuterly, to act as a bawd 
or pimp, : 


tainer. A pimp; a pander, 

with proſtitutes. _ „ 

, PRO'DIGAL, Adj. [prodigus, Lat. prodigue, 
Fr.] profuſe, ſpending to exceſs. Lavith. 


exceſs. J yl Fo 
PRODIGA'LITY, S. [prodigalire, Fr.] 
the act or quality of ſpending to exceſs, 


procurir, Fr.] to tranſact for another. 76 


contrive or obtain by contrivance. To pre- 


PROCU'RER, 8. one that gains; an ob- | 


.PROCU'RESS, S, a female who ſupplies 


PRO DIGAL, S. a perſon who ſpends to 


PRODIGVOUS, Adj. predigienx, Fr. 
predigioſus, Lat.] fomething which cauſes 


wonder and aſtoniſhment fiom its novelty, 


greatneſs, or being out of common courſe 
T ²˙ »A | 1 55 
PRODVGIOUSLY, Ady, in ſuch a man- 


ner as to amaze. 


PRODIGY, s. [predigie, Fr. prodigium, 
Lat. ] any thing out of the common courie of 


nature. Any thing which aſtoniſhes by its 
reatneſs or novelty. Tn 
PRODPTION, S. [proditie, Lat.] trea- 
ſon; treachery. | 


PRODITO'RIOUS, Adj. [from predi- 


tor, Lat.] traiterous; treacherous; perfidi- 
ous. Apt to make diſcoveries, 
To PRODU'CE, V. A. [ produco, Lat.] to 
offer to view or notice. To bring as an evi- 
dence. To bear, applied to vegetables. To 


— 


cauſe 
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PRO PRO 


cauſe or generate. In mathematics, to pro- | PROFF/CTION, 8. 

Jong or — a line. t progreſſion. Wo (from profes, Lat} | PR 
 PRO'DUCE, S. that which any thing] PROFVCIENCE, PROFTC) | Lat. 
yields. Amount, profit, or gain. | [ proficiens, Lat. ] profit, Improy ENCY, 8. PR 

PRODUCER, S. [from produce] one that thing. en any fee Pa 
generates or produces. | PKOFTCIENT, 8. [proficien | tecove 

PRODUCIELE, Adj. [from produce] who has made advaneement wig Lat.] one + PR. 
ſuch as may be exhibited. Such as may be | buſineſs. | any ſtudy or ing di 
generated or made. | PROFI CU Os, Adj. e- of | To 
PRODUCT, S. [productus, Lat.] ſome 1 uſeful. cu, Lat.] vo, 1 
thing yielded by lands, vegetables, or money.“ PROFPLE, S. Fr. 1 by me. 
A —. or 2 ** nN | ® " 0 e er the fide Mo: = bo 
PRODU'/CTILE, Adj. which ma | PROFIT, S. [Fr] gn; grekn 
pro 8 5 J | 7 Improvement. [ ] gain or alVantape, | PR( 
PRODUCTION, s. [Fr.] the act off To PROFIT, v. A. lep, pr! ol forekn 
making. The thing born or yielded. A|confer benefit or advantage, Te ie! n 60 
compoſition. £60 | [Neuterly, to gain advantage. To mal.” “ 
PRODUCTIVE, Adj. having the power |provement. To be of uſe, 29 10 a 
to effeck or produce. && | PRO'FITABLE, AG. ſüch as cont, WAN e 
| P&OEC'/THESIS, S. [Gr.] a figure in gain, improvement, or advantage. TM = 
| rhetoric, whereby a perſon detends himſelf] PRO'FITABLENESS, S. the quality ot Lat. | 
or another perſon as unblameable, in an an- conferring gain, improvement, or . | a5 
ſxer containing the reaſon of what he has ſaid| e ITABLY, Adv. gainfully ; 1 g to ah 
or done. ee . ; | 
PRO/EM, S. [proeme, Fr. mpopenr, Gr.] PRO'FITLESS, Adv. without gain or ad· _ 

a a preface or introduction. rr 4 My 

P ROEPIZEUxXIS, S. er! a figure in|] PROFLIGATE, Adj. er figatas, Lat Ne 
grammar, when a verb is put between two | abandoning to vice. Loſt to virtue and de. 1 f 
nouns, which ought to be placed at the end. | ceney. | | ne 
 PROFANA'TION, S. [Fr.] the act of | PRO'FLIGATE, S. one that has loft al wig 

applying any thing ſacred to common ule. ſenſe of virtue and decency. © . 
Irreverence to holy perſons or things. PROFLIGATELY, Adv. [from prifi« 0 

PROFANE, Adj. Fr. profanzs, Lat.] gate] ſhamelefly, _ "2 
wanting in regard to ſacred perſons or things, PRO'FLIGATENESS, S. [from pri. 170 
compoſed by men uninſpired, and reſpecting gate] the quality of being profligate. | bo forbi 
ſecular things, applied to hiſtory. Polluted, | PRO'FLUENCE, S. from profluent] pto- Th 
Not purified by holy rites. |greſs; courſe. 3 the + 
To PROFANE, V. A. [ profano, Lat. pro- PRO'FLUENT), Adj. ¶ profluence, Lat, | kari 

Haner, Fr.] to apply any thing ſacred to com- flowing forwards. © Prefluent (treams.” Mit] PRO 

mon uſe, To be irreverent to ſacred perſons] PROFOUND, Adj. prsfundus, Lat. fro lin 

or things. LO r fond, Fr.] deep; deſcending below the ſurface, 701 
PROFANELV, Adv. with irreverence to Low with reſpect to the fituation of other who 

ſacred names or things. ws things. Not caſfily underſtood, © Produced "na 

._ PROFA'NENESS, S. want of due reve-|by intenſe ſtudy, — boking 
rence to things or perfons ſacred. | PROF ON D, S. the ſea or abyſs, Fr N. 

To PROFE'SS, v. A. {profeſſer, Fr. pro- | PROFOU'NDLY, Adv. with great reach PRO 

us, Lat ] to declare one's ſelf in the ſtrong- of knowledge or contrivance. —& | PRO 
3 ett terms; to be of any opinion or religion; PROFOU/NDNESS, S. depth, applied ta wrd 
1 to lay claim to, or declare one's ſkill in, any place or knowledge. 3 PRO 
| art or ſcience. To declare openly. To de- PROFU'NDITY, S. depth of place of ward, 
ö chare friendihip. e ln i , FRO 
' PROFE'SSION, S. [Fr.] a calling or em-] PROFU'SF, Adj. | profufus, Lat.] laviſh forward: 

floyment. A declaration. The act of de-|liheral, or abounding to excels. - | For plan 

claring one's ſelf of any party or opinion. PROFU'2ENESS.S. hoſpitality ; expencs tin, ot 

' PROFESSOR, S. ſprofefſeur, Fr. one or plenty to exceſs, | PRO 

who openly declares himſelf of any opinion | PROFU'SION, S. Fr. profufo, Fat Felf in f. 
or party. One who publickly practiſes or (ts, wenn or exceſs in expence, |tberallty ac forms w 

teaches an art. One who is viſibly religious. abundance. — _ | hi PRO! 

 PROFE'SSORSHIP, S. the ſtation or of- hes rig to rob, ſteal or Mit mY 

fice of a public teacher of any art. | meanly for victuaas. 0 op; 

| - To PRO/FEFER, . 1. 10 Lat. 1 8. victuals, or provifions of an} To i 
1 o ferer, Fr.] to propoſe or offer of one's f 3 . ebe 
| 46k et Bu To lien: A | PROGEF/NITOR, 8. [ Lat.) an anceſ PRO] 
-PRO'FFER, S. an offer made, An eſſay or relation in a direct line. __ fat 

| or attempt, 3 N : | | | | | | 

| | | 


p R O 


PROGENY, S. [progenie, Fr. progenice, 
Lat. | 2 Tace! Offspring. | 5 

ROG NOSTIC, Adj. progneſtigue, ; 
| piocnos Tier 1 betokening difeaſe or 


cover before 
110 K 5 
ing diſeaſes or t 
To PROGN. 
gu, i 
token. ; 
= A'TION, S. the act of 


T . . 
heir events. A prediction. 


O'STICATE, V. A. [from 
Gr.] to foretel or foreſhow 


02, and 2 
cans 0 

O GNos ſ — | 

ing or fore1nov 

b GNOSTICA' TOR; S. foreteller 8 

ſoreknower. 


ö 
= Gr, en edict or proclamation ; 
"If a bill giving notice of ſomething to be 
traffafted in a ſchoo! or univerſity. ap 

PRO/GRESS, 8. [prozres, Fr. progreſ/u:, 
Lat.] courſe. Paſſage. Motion forward, Im- 
weemen t. A circuit or journey. 

To PROGRESS, V. > pregredior, 

ve forward; to pals. OY 
geg 8850 d, 8. [ Fr. progreſſ.o, Lat.] 
u regular and pn advance. raph, 
ire forward; paſſage; improvement. 
ock Ess IV, Adj. | progrefſef Fr.] 
ping forward: Advancing or increaſing gra- 


A 
PROGRE/SSIVELY, 
ſepd or regular courſe 
PROGR E/SSLV EN 
moving forward. 
To PROHVBIT, V. 4 
to fordid by authority. To debar or hinder, 
PROHIBITION, S.] Fr. prohibitio, Lat.] 
the act of forbidding, including the idea of 
wthority, „ „ 
b PROHI/BITORY, Adj. implying prohi- 
bition ; forbidding. Son 
To PROJECT, V. A. projectum. Lat.] 
to how out or caſt forward, To <&.hibit a 
form or repreſentation, alluding to that in a 


boking-glaſs. To contrive; from projetter, 


P L 


ESS, S. the ſtate of 


PROJECT, S. a ſcheme or contrivance. 

PROTECTILE, S. a bod 
lpvards, or put in motion. 

* LE, Adj. [Fr.] impelled for- 
ward, | 


forwards, A plan or delincation. A ſchewe 
[or plan of action. In chemiſtry, an opera- 
bon, or the eriſis of an operation. 5 
PROJECIOR, S. one that employs him 
ſlf in forming ſchemes or deſigns. One that 
toms wild and impracticable ſchemes, 
IROJECTURE, S. a jutting out. 
ToPROIN, V. A. cor: upted from frune 
pop; to cut; to trim; to prune 
To PROLA TE, v. N. | prolatum, Lat.) 
2 ſpeak, pronounce, or utter. | 18 


n. Adj. prolatus, Lat.] Se 
WoL ION, 8. [prolatus, Lat.] pro- 


— 
4 


AM, S. [progranme, Fr. 1770 


N, . the (kill of forerell: | 


ing by ſome token. |} 


llity of being tirefome 
Lat.] 


Adv. by gradual| 


A. [ probibeo, Lat.] 


Fr. Neuterly, to jut out or ſhoot forward, | 


y caſt forwards, | 


| 


| | | | | or ground of hope. 
PROJECTION, S. the act of ſhooting 


; 


. 


by words, 


PRO 
nunciation, utterance, Deliy; act of defet- 
ring, | | 

PROLEGO'MENA, S. [Gr. ] a previous 
or introductory diſcourſe, , 

. PROLEPSTS, S. [Gr.] a form of r1c- 
toric, in which objections are anticipated. 

PROLEPTICAL, Adj. previous ; ante- 
cedent. | 

PROLE'PTICALLY 
tieipation or prevention. 

PROLETA'RIAN, Adj, mean; vile. 
* Proleta ian tything men.“ Hud. 

PR OLT FIC, PRCLUYFICAL, Adj. { pro 
lifgue, Fr. proves, and facto, Lat.] fruitful, 
Begettibg children. Productive. 

PROULIFICA'LION, S. generation of 
children. 
PROLIX, Adj. ſęrblixe, Fr. 
Lat.] long; tedious by lengtLnu. 
PROLIXETY, S. Frclixitè, Fr.] the qua- 

| through length. 
PROUUXNESS, S. tediouſneſs, | 
PROLOCU 1 OR, S. [Lat.] a foreman or 
perſon choſen by a ſociety to be their ſpeaker, 

PROLOCU'TORSHIP, S. the office or 
dignity of a prolocutor. . 1 

PRO'LOGUE, S [Fr. 9ps and ve, C £1 
an introductory diſcourſe, pen 1:r:y applicd 
to a poem ſpoken before a play. | 
To PRC'LOGUE, V. A. to introduce by 
a formal diſcourſe. | . 

To PROLONG, V. A. ¶proſhrger, Fr.] 

To put off longer. | 


to lengthen out. 

FOL ON GATION, 8. [Fr. ] the act of 
lengthening. Delay to a longer time. 
_ PROLUION, S. fpri/nfo, Lat.] an en- 
tertainment or diverting pertormance; 
PROMINENT, Adj. [ prominers, Lat.] 
ſtanding out beyond the other parts.. 
PRO NMINENCN, S. prominentid, Lat.] 
the quality of ſtanding out beyor.d the other 
parts. N CER | 

PROMPSCUOUS, Adi. Promiſcuus, Lat.] 
mingled: Confuſed; without GdiltinQtio 1 

PROMIS V/ COO OUSLVY, Adv. indiſerimi- 
nately; with a conſuſed mixture, SE 
PROMISE, S. Fr, promiſſum, Lat.] aſſu- 
rance given of ſzr:<thing to be done, or ſome 
benefit to be conferred, Figuratively, hope, 


„Adv. by way f an- 


Er- / xus, 


10 PROMISE, V. A. Tpromifſus, Lat.] 
to give a perſon no: ice or aſſurance of ſome 
benefit to be conferred. Neuterly, to aſſure 


PRO'MISSORY, Agi. premiſorius, Lat.] N 
containing profeſſion of ſome benefit to be 
conferted, or of ſome debt to be paid. 

PROMONT, PROMONTORY, Ss. 
{ premontcirey Fr. prononteriun, Lat.] a heal. 


land, cape, or high land jutting into the 


” 


fea. - 1 | 

To PROMO TE, V. A. premotus, Lat.] 

to forward, or advance. To prefer or exalt. 
PROMO” 1I1ON, S. advancement or p e- 


ferment. | 


Ces To 


CRY N : — n 2 N AER © ne at 


—— Hen —êò * * > 
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ready. Willing, without any new motive or| | 
| incentive Read, or performed immed ately, drive forward. 
applied to panment. 


lic ſpeuker when at a loſs; or who perſuades | 


bis, Lat.] to publiſh or make known by pub- 


to publiſh or teach openly, | 
or teaches openly, 

looking downwards, Lying 
| Inclined,-or diſpoſed to; generally uſed in 
an ill ſenſe, and followed by to. 


PRO NENESS, S the ſtate of bending, Right of poſſeſſion. Poſſeſſion: the thing] 


- Deſcent. Inclination ; uſed in an ill ſenſe. 


Lat. words uſcd in ſtcad of nouns or names. 


utter or deliver in public. Yo form or aiti- 
culate. Neuterly, to ſpeak with ebufidence 


tio, Lat.] the act or manner of utteriug. 


gęnument made io con frm or eſtabliih a tact or 


pet only an elliptical expreſſion for, of proof 
impenetrable; able to reſt, Uſed with zo | 
ra an. 


from falling. 


—. — — — c 
— — 
* 


„ . 


PRO 
To PRO'MOVE, v. A. [promoveo, 18-1 


to promote; to forward; to advance. 
PROMPT, Adj. [prompr, Fr.] quick; 


To PROMPT, V. A. [prontare, Ital.] to 


help a perſon when at a loſs in repeating by|vour of any thing. 


heart. to incite. To remind. 
PRO'MPIER, S. one who aſſiſts a pub- 


or adviſes a perſon to do a thing. 


| dj oc 
7 7 | 3 6 6 | 8. * 5 I} o 4 Fr. nſus, Lat 0 i 
PRO'MPTITUDE, S. [Fr.] quickneſs; . or diſpoſed ; applied to either g ] pe 


readineſs. | | 
PRO'MPTNESS, S. readineſs; alacrity. | 
PRO'MPTUARY, S. [prompruaire, Fr. 
rom feu, Lat.] a ſtorehouſe or magazine. 
To PROMU'LGATE, V. A, [| fgromulga- 


lic declaration | 
PROMULGA!'TION, S. [promulgatio, 
Lat.] publication; open exhibition. 
To PROMU'LGE,V. A. [promul,s, Lat.) 


PROMULGER, S. one that publiſhes, 


PRONE, Adj. [proms, Lat.] bending or 
| with the tace 


downwards. Sloping, applied to the place. 


ſtooping, or lying with the face downwards, 


PRONG, S. ſęronglen Belg. to ſqueeze] 
2 fork with two or more blades. _ LN 
PRONOU'N, S. f pronom, Fr. pronemen, 


To PRONOUNCE V. A. [prononcer, 
Fr. pronuncio, Lat ] to f. peak or utter. 'To 


or authority. 125 5 
PRONUNCIT4'/TIiON, S. Fr. pronuncia- 


PROOF, S8 ſtrom prove] evidence or ar- 


opinion. Teſt or trial. Form; temper. Ca- 
pacity of undergoing trial. In printing, the 
rough draugbt of a ſheet when firſt pulled 
PROOF, AJj. {though uſed as an adjective, 


To PROP, V. A. [ereppen, Belg ] to ſup- 
vort by ſomething placed under or againſt. Jo 
hinder from falling. To ſuſtain or ſupport. 
PROP, S. any thing uſed to keep a thing 


PRO'PAGABLE, Adj. [protagate] ſuch 
as may ſpread or continue by ſucceſſion. 
To PRO'PAGATE, V. A. [profagnatue, 
Lat. to continue or ſpread by generation or 


ſiccefive production; to extend 6r widen, | 


Te promote, To have offspring. 


Manner. 


PROPAGA/TION, 5 


tion; or ſucceſſive'px . 
To PROPE!L. Froduttion, 


To PROPEND, y N 
to incline to any part Ky 


5 rof endo, Lat, 


PROPE'NDENCY 
dency of deſire to wy ing, Pre. conſid 
era. 


tion; attentive deliberatiat, 
PROPENSE, A A Per pendeney. 


PROPE'NSION, PROpFr 
NS 
F r. Propenſio, Lat.] d ſpoſiion 3 1 
either good or bad. Tendency 
j : 2 
1 PRO PER, Adj. [ propre, Fr, trite 
Lat.] I. belonging to one, ſo as t 42 
tinguiſh it from others, Jn grammar K * 
* TIEN 2 an individual, Naty hw 
adapted; qualified. 127 OY 
julty. F : l ed. Exact; Juſt, | Tall or 
PROPERLY, Adv. in a fi 
In a ſtrict ſenſe. 
PRO'PERNESS, S. 
tall, and well made. | 
PRO PERI X, S. a ſeco 
mode, quality, or attribute of a thing which 


or ſuitable 


chings, and is inſeparable from it, A quality; 
poſſeſſed in one's own right. 

To PROPERTY, V. A, to inveſt with 
qualitics. To ſeize as belonging to, 


© PROPHA'SIS, S. [Gr.] an excuſe; cl 
In medicine, a foreknowledge of dif 


tence. 
eaſes. : _ | 
- PROPHECY, s. [nova Gr.) à de. 
claration of ſomething future. — 


To PRO'PHESY, V. N. to foretel ſomes 
thing future. In ſcripture language, to prezch 


by divine inſpiration, 


PRO'PHET, 8 [prophere, Fr.) one thatl 


foretels ſomething future, 


woman that foretels future events. 
PROPHE TIC, PROPHYETICAL, Adj 

{ prophetique, Fr.] foreſeeing ar foretelling fy 

ture events. 5 
PROPHE'TICALLY, Adv. with know 


To PRO'PHETIZE, V. N. to give pr 
SOS onion in: 1 
PROPHYLA'CTIC, Adj. [n;oqualuy 
preventive ; preſervative, | 
PROPFNQUITY, S. [profirguitas, Lit 
nearneſs of ſituation, relation, or time. 
PROPI ITABLE, Adj. fpropitiate] fud 
as may be appeaſed or rendered tavourable, 
To PROPUTIATE, V. A. [propiiatu 
Lat.] to appeaſe a perſon angry or ottended 
To render favourable. . 
PROPITIA'TION, s. \proficiatin, F 
the act of appealing anger or nn 


| I 8 


6 


preading Pais. 


* [ fropells, Lat.] to | 


5 to be diſpoſed in fax | 


Y thing | 


the qulit of lin 
ndary eſlentia}] 


is peculiar to it, diſtinguiſhes it from other 


PRO HE TT SS, S. [rar Leteſt, Fr.] a 


ledge of futurity; in manner of a prophecy 


a ſentt 

denied 

offer. 
PR( 


a prope 
To 
to offe; 
PR( 
poſſeſſo 
PR( 


certain 


PRC 


| excluſi 
PR( 


prietas, 
juſtneſ 
"PRC 


of prop 
| 


10 


to defe 
PR( 


Ia. ( 


PRO 
be offering or 0 by which any perſon 
; rable. 
; dect TIA TOR V. Adj. [propiciateire, 
5 having the power to appeaſe or reconcile. 
0 1100s, Adj. [ propitius, Lat.] 
fyourable 3 kind 3 reconciled. I; 6 , 
pROPI'TIOUSNESS, S. the quality 0 
being cavourab le, kind, or reconciled. 
PROPLA/SM, S. [v and TAzopud, Gr.] 
matrix. 
beg -A'STICE, 8. pen e,H, Gr.] 
heart of making moulds for caſting. 
mROPONENT., S. [proponens, Lat.] one 
A makes a propolal. | | 
b r10 8 „S. Fr. proportio, Lat.) 
he comparative relation of one thing to ano- 
iter, Equality or degree. Degrees in har- 
mony. Sire. | we 8 
To PROPO'RTION, V. A. [ Propurtionner, 
Fr.] to adjuſt or equal in comparative degrees. 
To form with ſymmetry, . 
PROPO'R TLONA BLE, Adj. adjuſted or 
fied by comparative relation. Fit. 
PROPORTIONAL, Adj. [propertionel, 
F.] having a ſettled comparative relation; 
having a certain degree of equality ; bearing 
ſome relation to another thing with which it 
s compared. „„ 
PROFORTIONA/LITY, S. the quality 
of being proportionable. 
PROPURTIONATE, Adv. ſuited, ad- 
juſted, or bearing. ſome reſpe to another 
thing in compariſon, „ 


Jo ROPORTIONATE, v. A. to adjuſt | 


according to ſettled rates. 5 
PROPORTIONATEN Ess, S. the ſtate 
of being by compariſon adjuſted. 


PROPOSAL, S. a ſcheme or deſign offer- | 


el to conſideration or acceptance. 

To PROPO SE, v. A. ſpropoſer, Fr. pro- 
jets, Lat.] to offer for conſideration. Neu- 
terly, to lay ſchemes or intend. 5 

PROPOSITION, S. Fr. propeſtio. Lat 
a ſentence in which any thing is affirmed or 
denied, and offered for afſent or denial. An 
offer, 8 . 

PROPOSI'TIONAL, Adj. conſidered as 
a propoſition, | 5 5 

To PROPOUIND, v. A. H propono, Lat.] 
to offer to conſideration, To propoſe. 

PROPRIETARY, S. {proprietaire, Fr, 
poſſeſſor in his own right. | | 
| PROPRIETARY, Adj. belonging to a 

certain owner. N e 
PROPRUETOR, S. a perſon that has an 
ercluſve right. A poſſefſor, | | 
NN Le K [probriete, Fr. pro- 
Tt, Lat.] an excluſive right. Accur 
jultneſs, or fitneſs | K OED 

' PROPT, uſed by poetical writers inſtead 
1 propped, the participle paſſive of Prop. 

To P KO'PUGN, V. A. [propugne, Lat.] 

to defend. juſtify, or vindicate. 


Ia den oN, S. [propugnatic, 


| 


|. PRORU'PTION, S. 


2 


ö 


8 
PRO PU GN ER, S. one who defends, juſ- 


ties, or vindicates, 


act of driving forward. 

PRORE, S. ¶ prora, Lat.] the prow of a 
ſhip ; uſed in poctry. 

PROROGA'TION, S. Fr. proregatio, 
Lat.] continuation; the deferring to a longer 
and ſtated time. The interruption of the ſeſ- 
ſion of parliament by royal authority. 

To PROR O'GUE, V. A. { prorogo, Lat.] 
proreger, Fr.] to potract or prolong. To put 
off to another time. 5 | 


the act of burſting forth, | 
PROSA'IC, Adj. [profaicus, Lat. pro- 


proſe, | 

To PROSCRI'BE, v. A. [proſeribe, Lat.] 

to doom to deſtruction. To intergiCt. | 
PROSCRTPTION, S. [preſcriptio, Lat.] 


a reward for any one that ſhall bring his head. 
The act of dooming the life of a perſon lo 
death, and his goods to confiſcation, 


lables, or jingle of verſe, 8 | 
To PRO'SECUTE, V. A. [ proſecutus, 
Lat.] to continue endeavours. To carry on, 
To proceed or continue in any conſideration 
or diſquiſition. In law. to ſubdue. 
PROSECU!TIJON, S. an endeavour to 
carry on, A continued attempt, or a conti- 
nuation of an attempt. A ſuit againſt a per- 
fon in law. | ge 
PROSECU'TOR, S. one that continues 


who ſues another for ſome crime. 
PROSELYTE, S. 

one that is perſuaded to change his religious 

ſentiments. A convert. 55 
PROSEMINA'TION, 8. 


[proſeminatus, 
Lat.] propagation by feed. | 


that part of grammar, which teaches the ſound 

or quantity of ſyllables, and the meaſures of 

verſe. | 85 | | 
 PROSONOMA'SIA. S. [Gr.] a figure in 


them return ſuitable replies. 


a figure in which things are repreſented as if 


| they were perſons, 


PRO'SPECT, S. [ proſpectus, Lat.] a view 
of ſomething diſtant cr abſent. A place which 


Regard to ſomething future. 
tance. Acting with foreſight. 
to make happy. Neuterly to be ſucceſsful; 


to thrive, from proſperer, Fr. 
Cecg 


PROPULSION, S. [propu/fu, Lat.] the 


[proruptic, Lat.] 
faique, Fr.] belonging to proſe. Reſembling 


the act of writing down a perſon's name in a 
liſt, and poſting it in ſome public place with 


_ PROSE, S. Fr. preſa, Lat language not 
confined to numbers, limitted quantity of ſyl- _ 


his endeavours or carries on any thing. One 


[\TpoornulO», Gr.] 
PRO/SODY, S. preſodia, Lat. and Gr.] 


rhetoric, wherein a perſon ſpeaks to things 
inanimate, as if they were living, and makes 


PROSOPOPOE IA, S. [Gr.] in rhetoric, | 


affords an extended view. An object of view. 
PROSPE/CTIVE, Adj. viewing at a dif- 


To PRO'SPER, V. A. [proſpere, Lat.] 


PROS 
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- PRO'SPERITY, S. [ proſperitas, Lat.] a 
ſtate wherein things ſucceed according to our 
wilhes, and are productive of affluence and 
wealth. 
P&O'SPEROUS, A 
ſucceſs ful; fortunate. 
PRO'SPEROUSLY, Adv. ſucceſsfu 
Fortunately, | 
P:UWSPEROUSNESS, S. proſperity. 
PROSPVCIENCE, S. from _ proſpicio, 
Lat. | the act of looking forward. 
 PROSTYRNA' 7 ION, 8. [from Proſterno, 
Lat.] dejcction; depreſſion; ſtate of being 
caſt down. 3 24 | 
_ PRC3TETHIS, S. [Tn;orn2ir, Gr.] in 
ſurgery, that which fills up what is wanting. 
To FRO'STIIUTE, V. A, [profiitutus,. 
Lat.] to ſell to wickedneſs or expole for vile 
purpoſes, generally ufed of women fold to 


dj. I proſperns, Lat.] 


Ily; 


- 


anſwer the cravings of luſt, cither by them- |, 


ſel ves or othets. | 
PRO'STITUTE, S. one tha 
thing for money, 


t will do any 
fo A public ſtrumpet. 
PROSTITUTION, S. the at of ſetting 
or being fet to ale. The life of a public 
frumpet. | 


 "'PRO'STRATE, Adj. ſproftratus, Lat. 

; N accents it on the ſecond ſyllable] 
ying at lengtli, lying on the ground in ado- 

ration. 5 1 $5 N 

_ Toi ROSTRATE, V. A. [proftratus, 


Lat. to lay flat or throw down; to fall down | 


in ado ration. | 
 PRO&TRATION, S. [ proftern. t in, Fr.) 
tle act of falling down in adoration. 
PRO'STYLE, S. (r.. Gr, ] a build- 
ing having pillars only in the front. 
PROSWLLOGISNM, S. the connection of 
two fy 'oziſms, in ſuch a manner, that the 
conclution of the firſt is the major or miner 
ot the following. e 
FRO TA!sISs, S. [Gr.] a maxim or pro- 


politicn. In the antient drama, the firſt part | 


cot a comedy hic 

r | | - 
To PROTE'CT, V. A. [protefSus, Lat.] 

to defend or cover from any evil. | 


h explains the argument of 


PROTECTION, S. [Fr.] a defence or F 
0 er irom evi}, A kind of paſſport, whereby 


@ perton is exempted from being 
__otherwite moleſied,. „ 
PROTECT OR, S. [proteFeur, Fr.] a 


defender or one who guards from danger. 


perſon formerly intruſted with the care of the 


Ek ngeom during the king's minority. 
PROT CTR ESS, S. a female that 


IT PRO TEN, V. 4 


- [ protends, Lat. 
to hold out or itretch forth, 1 ] 
- PROTERVITY,.S..f 
petulence 3 peeviſineſs, 


To I ROTE ST, V. N. ſprotefier, Lat. 


preſſed or 


de- 


fends from evil, and favours any undertaking, 


protervites, Lat.] 


515 


proteſier , Fr.] to give a ſolemn declaration of 
one's Option. Jo note the non-payment of | rience. 
a2 dill ot cxchange, and claim payment of ei- cced. 


E of the indorſers. N 
ſhow, or give cvider ely, to 70 Ph 
neſs. - 9 5 To call wn 5, [ik 
PROTF'ST,-S, a ſoles pu 
one's opinion, Monty Ceelaration 0 i 
liſhed by peers in parliatent | "as that pub FEE 
agree wiih a majority. Ps zen they gif . 
| writing whereby a peiſon on n Inſtrument or | 
a bill of exchange by ofic oon 14 ment of _ 
drawn „is authoriſed to claim 1 by Ky: it i * 
of the indorſers or the drawer it krom either ecei\ 
PRO TESTANT, Adj. beoror. . | T, 
proteſtant. | ” "ang to 4 . 
PRO TESTANT, S. 3 | 
longs to the reformed Wt as r No = 
by thoſe that at firſt proteſteq ; aS Ehen by 
rors of the church of Rome ne to pr 
PROTEST.TION, S. f pare. 
declaration of any fact. Win : folemn Fr 
PROTHO'NOTARY, 8 7” Pm, ain 
Fr.] the head regiſter, 5 (prumctane © ti 
PROTOCOL; *S, -pritarots © N impl. 
x5X5v, Gr.] the RON the rn Md Ruan by 
PROTOMA'RTYR, 8. [Gr.] de ft takin 
1 5 80 97185 „ foun! 
F F, . f. r jnter 
formed firſt to ſerve as a 1858 ſomethin are 
PROTOTY'PE, S. Fr. parc, Gr Pl 
an original by which any thing is forme) | cautic 
_ ToPOTRA'CT, V. A. [prrragus Lat hand 
| , La. 
to draw out, lengthen, or Gay, - Ph 
PROiRA'CTER. 8. one who dravs on to 
any thing to a tedious length. A mathems. Fl 
tical inftrument uſed in meaſuring angles, | dt 
 PROTRA'CTION, s. the aft of ig ry 
into length or delaying, | | Ph 
\ PROIRACTIVE, Adj, dilatory ; de. a C91 
laying ; ſpinning to length, 1 peeul 
 PROTREPTICAL, Adj. agen, [7 
Gr.] hortatory; ſuafory, et Aer 
130 PROTRUDE, V. A. [ pretruds, Lat] reign 
JJ uchi 
PROTRU'SION, 8. [pretruſuc, Lat.] be Ph 
act of thruſting forward, A thruſt, | provi 
PROTU'BERANCE, S. [pratuberars, 1 
Lat.] ſomething ſwelling above the other 7 
arts. „ | 
PROTU'BERANT, Adj. {protubrrans to l 
Lat.] to ſwell out or beyond the other parts, ** 
To PROTUBERATE, V. A. prak- Ph 
ratus, Lat.] to ſwell out or beyond the otters oh 
parts. | | 
A\ PROUD, Adj. rut, pryte, Sax. pray, "> 
Belg. from pryde, Sax. a ſwelling, pry, Brit 1 
beauty, fryer, Dan, to acorn | having too 45 
high an opinion of one's own excellent, 5. 
and tco mean a one of thoſe which belong to Lat” 
another. Daring, Lofty of mien or grand ns 
ſof perſon, Oftentatious.  Salzciour, applic 5 
to brutes. Fungus, applied to fleſh. AA 
To PROVE, v. A. per, Fr. pt 11 
Lat.] to confirm or ſhow by argument or teſ. * 
timony. Jo try, bring to the teſt, or eher 


To ſound by experiment, To fucs | 
FED po. 


\ 


SD 
"ITOR, PROVED'ORE, S. 
PROVED. one who undertakes to 
[/ mu ſupplies for an army. | 
P OVENDER, S. [provende, Fr. pro- 
ir Belge] dry food for cattle ; Hay and 
dude; 


5 8. [proverbe, Fr. prover- 

j PRO ERS, ily ene ſentence, ap- 

2 on particular occaſions as a rule of life, 

POE name, and obſervation commonly 

exhel 0 nh, V. A. to mention as a 
ived ſaying or maxim, 

om RBLAL, Aa uſed as a proverb 
ommon ſentence. 

644% PROVIDE, V. 
to procuie heforchand ; to get ready ; to 755 
ire, To ſtipulate or make conditions. Uſe 
with againſt, to take meaſures for counter- 
zing or eſcaping any ill. Uſed with for, 
to take care of beforehand. Provided that, 
implies on theſe terms or conditions, 

' PROVIDENCE, S. foreſight diſplayed in 
taking meaſures beforehand. Frugality, 
founded on a regard to futurity. The care or 
| jnterpoſition of the Deity, by which all things 


ſerved. | 5 
are preſerꝰ Adj. ¶ providens, Lat.] 


1 


PROVIDENT), . 
 extious, prudent, or taking meaſures before- 


nd. We 15 
oy. DENTIAL, Adj. effected by, and 
to be reſerred to, the interpoſition of God. 

PRO VIDENTLI, Adv. with foreſight, 
prudent, or frugality founded on a regard to 
futurity. | | 

PRO'VINCE, S. Fr. provincia, Lat.] 
a conquered country. An office or buſineſs 
peculiar to a perſon, | 

PROVINCIAL. 
vince, oppoſed to one's native country : Fo- 
reign; rude; unpoliſhed. Belonging to an 
achbiſhop's juriſdiftion. 

PROVINCIAL, S. [previncial, 
province] a ſpirited governor. 

To PROVINCIATE, V. A. [from pro- 
vince] to turn to a province, © Ge 

To PROVUNE, V, N. [provigner, Fr. 


Fr. from 


to lay a ſtock or branch of a vine in the 


ground to take root for more increaſe. 
PROVISION, S. Fr. proviſo, Lat.] the 


ad of getting beforehand. Meaſures taken | 


beſorehand. Stock collected. V:ictuals, food, 
or proyender. A term or condition 
PROVISIONAL, Adj. provided for tem- 
poral need. . One 
PROVI'SO, S. Lat.] a condition or term. 
PROVOCA'TION, Ss. [Fr. provecatio, 
lat.] an act by which anger is cauſed. In 
law, an appeal to a judge. . 
PROVOCATIVE, 8 
excites or impelss. | | 
?RO'VOCATIVENESS, S, the quality 
ok being provocative, | | 
To PAOVO'RE, V. A. [ proveguer, Fr.) 
Beste, Lat.] to rouſe, to excite by offence, 


„S. any thing which 


| 


1 


| 


A. [| provideo, Lat.] | 


Adj. belonging to a pro- 


„„ 
To make angry or offend. To cauſe, pro- 
mote, or excite, To challenge. To move 


or induce. 


PROVOKER, S. one that raiſes anger. 
Cauſer; promoter. 8 
PROVO'KINGLY, Adv. in ſuch a man- 

ner as to raiſe anger. | 
 . PROVO'ST. S. [proveft, Fr.] the chief 
of any body or ſociety, The exccutioner of 
an army. | 
PR O*'V OSTSHIDP, S. the office of a provoſt. 
PROW, S. [preve, Fr.] the head or fore- 
part of a ſhip. | | 
PRO'WESS, S. [þ 
military courage. | 
To PROWL, V. A. to rove over. 
terly, to wander in ſearch of prey. 
PRO XIMATE, Adj. fproximus, Lat.] 
next in the ſeries or order of our ideas or 
reaſoning; near and immediate. 
PRO XIME, Adj. [proximus, Lat.] next. 
PROXI'MITY, S. {proximitas, Lat.] the 
ſtate of being near. 0 | 
PRO'XY, S. [by contraction from p rocu- 
racy} the agency of another, The ſubſtitu- 
tion of another inſtead of one's ſelf, A per- 
ſon ſubſtituted or deputed to act inſtead of 
another, c nr a INee 
PRUDE, S. [Fr.] a woman affectedly nice 
and modeſt. _ Ire: . 
PRUDENCE, S. [Fr. prudentia, Lat.] 
the act of ſuiting words and actions accord- 
ing to the circumſtance of things. 5 
PRC DEN T, Adj. Fr. prudens, Lat 
dering actions or words with a 
to their conſequences. © 
PRUDEN UIAL, Adj. cligible on princi- 
ples of prudence. Ty OE 
PRUDE/N TIALS, S. maxims of prudence 
or practical wiſdom. e 
- PRUDENTIA/LITY, 8. 
principles of prudence. 
 PRUDENTLY, Adv. 
judicious manner. 
PRU'/DERY, S. too 
niceneſs or modeſty. | | | 
PRU!DISH, Adj. affectedly grave or nice. 
IO PRUNE, V. A. to lop or free trees 
from their ſuperfluous branches. To clear 
from any excreſeence 
PRUNE, S. Fr. prunum 
—: 8 | 
, 
_ PRUNELLO, S. a kind of ſtuff woven 


rouſſe, Fr.] brayery ; 


Neu- 


J] or- 
proper r-gard 


elegibility on 


in: a diſcreet or 
great an affectation of 


„Lat. ] a dricd 


| with a mixture of ſilk and worlted, of which 


clergywen's gowns are made. 
plum, from prune, Fr. | 8 
FRUNVFEROUS, Adj, [frunum, and 
fero, Lat.] producing plums. 8 
PRUNING-HO OR, PRUNING 
KNIFE, S. a hook or knife uſed in cutting 
off the ſuperfluous branches of trees. 
PRU'RIENCE, PRU'RIENCY, S. [pru- 
riens, Lat.] an itching, immoderate defire or 
| appetite. 
Lee g 


A kind of 


* 


2 » 


© 


PRURIENT, 


PSA 


: PRURIENT, Adj. [pruriens, Lat. itch · 


PUD 


PSA'LTERY 


ing. | | | 2 2, kin 
enen. d. (prot, Lac) "PIO Be arts Ons. BY 
ten ing to the itch. falſe, and is 5 fa rom Jerd ., Gr.] impß pate” 
PRU»SIA, a large country of Europe, | from the G dad as a prefix in word A 1 
bounded on the N. by the Baltic-ſea, on the| PEO Gee” © oa $ derived PL 
E. by Lithuania and Samogitia, on the S.] ſpellin RAPHY, s, falſe rt or pe 
by Poland, and on the W. by Brandenburg, P . "I | writing of col 
Pomerania, and Caſlubia, and is about 500 | falſehood 8 S. Leudch ola, 4 
miles in „ CO” 100 in breadth where it psH N orf A 900Ms, Gr.] 25 
is narroweſt, It is a very fertile | , Aten), ved as an expreſf + 
and prodnces a great deal ant Ken wh A : _— TITER 10 
corn. There are a great number of domeſtic} of barle 561984 tn J. a medical drink m d 4 
animals, beſides game, which is very com- PTYALIS with liquorice, raiſins * A" _— 
mon ; and the ſea, rivers, and lakes, ſupply | livation. N, 8. Lua Gr 144 {:mb/ 
| them with great plenty of fiſh; beſides the PUBERTY | 3 be Ba 70 
common game there are elks, wild aſles, and | Lat.] the ti S. [puberte, Fr, pubert fate 
uri in the foreſts. One of the moſt remark-ripen to th ime of life when the tuo ſexe 11 
able productions of this country is yellow e ſtate, w PU 
amber, which is got along the ſea-coaſt, par- riving at Z 0 T, Adj. [pubeſcens, Lat.] a Maſt 
ticularly in the circle of Samland. There "PUBESCEND 5 a muſh 
are al ſo mountains of white ſand, covered | the ſtate of $0 2 S. [from fubeſco, Lat] (well 
with oaks and pines 3 and there they find a PU'BLICAN. 88 at puberty, : threa 
vifcous ſubſtance, which being expoſed to patherer. In low . [publicanuc, Lat.] atoll. to pe 
the air, turns to yellow amber. There are Ree ow guage, one who keeps an exIfe 
two large lakes, beſides the rivers Viſtula and | PUBLIC PP Pi LE nn | To 
Prezel. The inhabitants are of a good con- belonin t/a J. [public, Fr. publicys, Lat.] beg, 
ititution, laborious, robuſt, and good ſoldiers. | vate 5 np ate or nation, oppoſed to pri check 
There ure a great number of mechanies; but Wr e int 2 known, Regarding 2 qui 
the principal buſineſs of the inhabitants is nity. applied : 8 that of che commys com 
| huſbandry, and feeding of cattle, Pruſſia is een opp + ee Open for gener ſwell 
divided into two parts, Ducal Pruſſia, other-| PUBLIC 8 8 by houſe, 1 at an 
wiſe called Poliſh Pruſſia, and Regal Pruſſia, nation, or end. of pen body of a ſlat, yond 
or rather the kingdom of Pruſſia, becauſe it PUBLICA'TIO! General notice, PU 
Vas made an heieditary kingdom by the em- the act of maki N, S. publicatus, Lat] One 
peror in 1706. Poliſh Pruſſia comprehends | common uſe ——_ general known, or of tion, 
the palatinate of Pomerania, of which Dant- PU'BLICNESS. 8. 1 their 
zick is the capital; the palatinate of Culm, | of belonging tot 2 . [from publick] Nats PU 
: of which Thorne is the principal town; the | ſtate of 1 5 ene Openneßz fowl, 
palatinate of Marienburg, whoſe principal eas Of ws known or publick. PU 
town is of the ſume name; and the territory of ſpirit] kd veces D, Adj. [ publick and appli 
Wermland, whoſe principal place is Braunſ- | about pri 07 to the general adyantzy PU 
berg. Regal Pruſſia is divided into three To ar Terr v. \ 3 gh 
_ great circles, aud cach of theſe circles | Jico Lat.] to Rlooy 2, pris, 00 PU 
2oNtalns three ſmall provinces. The cir- 8 To 8 8 or make general temp 
cles are thoſe of Samland, Nantangen, and ont renew vn 00 ales FL 
Hockerland. The inhabitants are generally | lick . eee 3 
proteſtants, after the confeſſion of — ee e 9 g + 
though there are a great number of the re-“ PUCEILAGE. 8. W 15 
formed, and Roman catholicks, who live in | ginit e Lkr.] a ſtate of fond 
harmony with cach other. | 8 Wer 8 N TO 0 
4 To PAY, V. A. to peep narrowly; to | ſome ff 1 5 Le we ſame with tl quarr 
_ aan Olliciouſly, or impertinently ; as, | „ Form uh 
uled with into. KEEGAN RES 6 : | N * * | 1 — 
a hymn or ſong on ſome holy ſubject. 1 2 ract into folds or pi come 
Ps LMIs F, S. { pſainfcop, Sax. pſalmifie, | PUDDER, ſee Perus 4h 
ASA 3 or compoler of odes on holy To PUDDER, V. N. [ſee PoTann] 0 
Ce Gr ig TR make a tumult or buſtle. _ HS 7 
 PSA/LMODY, S. I Jia, Gr.] the] PUDDING, S. (bali, Fr. pul 5 
e e | Swed.] a kind of food boiled in a 6 7 
80 Ge) ft 6 ” Oy S. [Jade, and | ſtuffed in the guts of ſome animal, PU 
PSA'LTER 8. 0 3 pialms. ' | PU'DDING-TIME, S. dinner-time the qi 
\ moe N 1 4 2 75 Sax.] a book | time to begin dinner, the pudding being f., To 
Pal 1c PI; 1 | op | merly the firſt diſh ſerved up. in like a 
„ 85 UDDI 4 


PU L 
pu!DDLE, 8. a ſmall quantity of muddy 
man ol. v. A. to make muddy. 


To 


| \ r purrock, S. | for paddock, 
POD a provincial word for a ſmall in- 
or 
clolure 
me dneſs 
mICITY, S, [pudicite, Fr. from u- 
%, Lat.] modeſty 3 chaſtity. 
＋. - oled us, Adj. pudicus, Lat.] chaſte; 


modelt j 


a or becoming a boy or child. 
GE LITY, Ag youthfulneſs ; or the 


PET, S. fee PEwET. 5 
rr, 8. [puf, Perl. pof, Belg.] a quick 
Maſt of breath. A ſmall blaſt of wind. A 
vom Any thing light, porous, and 


(welled with wind. An in ſtrument made of 


to powder hair with. 1 Any hyperbolical or 
exaoverated com mendation. 
To PUFF, V. A. ſee the noun, boﬀen, 


lo. byflare, Ital. bu far Span.] to ſwel the 
] beg included breath. To blow with 
* 10 ick blaſt, To breathe thick and hard. To 
k commend to exceſs or without reaſon, To 


with pride, To raiſe the price of goods 
wn were by inducing others to bid be- 
yond their value. : 
PUFFER, S. one that extols to exceſs, 
One that raiſes the prices of goods at an auc- 
tion, by drawing in perſons to bid beyond 
their * N. 3 | | 
PUFFIN, S. [puffine, Ital.] a water- 
foul, A kind of fiſh. A fungus filled with duſt, 
PUFFY, Adj. windy ; flatulent, Tumid, 
applied to ſtile. F 
PUG, S. [piga, Sax. a girl] a name given 
to a monkey or other animal. EE: 
\ PUGH, Interj. a word uſed to expreſs con- 
tem t. ; 2 
| oc, S. [pugile, Fr.] what may be 
talen up between the thurnb and the fore- 
finger, | 2 i 
| PUGNA/CIOUS, Adj. [ pugnax, Lat.] 
tond of fighting. Quarrelſone. 
PUGNA'CITY, S. | pugnacitas, Lat.] 
quarrelſomeneſs; inclination to fight. 
PUTSNE, Adj. puis ne, Fr. | young; 
petty ; neaſderabie, ſmall, 1) 8 


come or accompliſh, 
PUISSANT, Adj. Fr.] able to overcome 
any zeliſtance, or accompliſh any undertaking. 
PUKE,S, [perhaps formed from the ſound] 
a vomit, | | 
To PUKE, v. A. to vomit. 
PUEER, S. medicine cauling a vomit, 
PULCHRITUDE. s. pulcbritudo, Lat.] 


_ 5 172 ** conveying the idea of beauty. 
ing 0 5 0 5 V. N. iau le Fr. to C 
like a chicken. frame 14 * 


ENCY, S. [pudens, Lat,] modeſty ; | 


threads taſtened round a {tick at one end, uſed 


PUISSANCE, S. [Fr.] power to over-| 


PUM 
PULICOSUTY, S. [pulicofitas, Lat.] a- 
bundance of, or being full of fleas, 2 
PU'LICOSE, Adj. [pulicoſus, Lat.] a- 
bounding with fleas. | 
PU'LING, Adj. [from #iauler, Fr.] ſick- 
ly; weakly; crazy, | | 
To PULL, V. A. to draw towards one with 
continued violence. To draw forcibly. To 
pluck or gather, applied to fruits, To draw 
out the entrails of a fowl. Uſed with down, 
to ſubvert, ruin, or demoliſh. To degrage. 
PULL, S. the act of drawing with force. 
PU'LLEN, S. poultry. 8 
PU'LLET,.S. [pulet, Fr.] a young heu. 
PULLEY, S. | poulie, Fr.] a little wheel, 


with a channel round its edge, and turning 


round a pivot. 

Lat.] to germinete, bud, or grow. 
PU'LMONARY, PULMO NIC, Adj. 

[ primones, Lat.] belonging to the lungs. 
PULP, S. Fr. pulpa, Lat.] any ſoft maſs. 

The ſoft or fleſt;y part of fruit. 


a place raiſed on high, whereon a public 
ſpeaker ſtands. The higher deſk in a church, 
from whence the miniſter delivers his ſer- 


mons. c 


PU'LPOUS, Adj. [from ep] ſoft. 


ing ſoft. El, 
PU'LPY, Adj. ſoft; pappy. 


againſt any thing oppoſing. 
PULSA'TOR, 8. 
ſtriker ; a beater, 


To PULSE, V. N. to beat like the pulſe. 


| PU'LSION, S. [eulſus, Lat.] the act of 


forcing or driving forward. 


PU'LVERAELE, S. capable of being re- 
duced to duſt. | | ES 


rixe] the act of reducing to powder. 


to reduce to duſt.or powder. 
PU'LVERULENCE, S. [ ulverulentia, 


Lat.] duſtineſs; abundance of duſt. 
PU'LVIL, [pulkvillum, Lat.] ſweet ſcent 


or qdours. | | 

PU'MICE, S. [fumcx, pumicis, Lat.] the 
flag or cinder of ſome foſſil brought to this 
ſtate by fire. 


whitiſh colour, and is found near volcanoes. 
PU'MMEL, S. ſce Powmet. .. 
PUMP, S. [ mpe, Belg, and Fr.] a ma- 
chine formed on the principles of a ſyringe, 


To cry or whimper, | 


7 


To PULLULATE, v. A. [pullulatus, | 
PU'LPIT, S. [ pulpite, Fr. pulpitum, Lat.) 


PU'LPOUSNESS, 8. the quality of be- 


PULSA'TION, 8. Fr. ju!ſatio, Lat.] the 
act of beating or moving with quick ſtrokes 


[from pulſe, Lat.] a 


PULSE, S. [pulſus, Lat.] the beating or 
throbbing of the heart and arteries. Alter- 
| nate expanſion and contraction. Leguminous 
plants. To feel one's pulſe implies figuratively, 
to try to know one's mind. es 


PULVERIZA/TION, s. ſfrom pubve- 


To PULVERIZE, V. A. [pulveriſer, Fr] 


Its texture is lax, ſpongy, full 
|of little pores and cavities ; it is of a pale 


by which water is drawn up from wells. A 
| ſhoe with a thin turned ſole. | | 
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PUN 


To PUMP, v. A. to work a pump: To | 


throw out or draw up water by a pump, 
PU'MPION, S. a plant which bears an 
oblong or long fleſhy fruit, having ſome- 


times an hard, rugged rind, with knobs and 
furrows z and divided into three parts, in- 


_ cloſing flat ſeeds, edged, as it were with a ring, | PU NISHABLTN RSS 8 


and fixed to a ſpon f ſubſtance. 
PUN, S. a quibble or equivocation ariſing 


from the uſe of à word which has two diffe 


tent meanings. | 
To PUN, V. A. to quibble or to uſe a 
word in two different meanings. 


Io PUNCH, V. A. [pingonner, Fr.] to 


make a hole by driving a pointed inſtrument. 


Jo beat with the filt. 


' PUNCH, S. a pointed inſtrument driven 


' Ey a blow to make holes. A liquor made of 


rum or brandy, oranges and lemons, water and 


"ſugar. The buffoon or harlequin of a puppet 
| ſhow, [from panchinello, Ital.] A ſhort fat 


pe e 
pUNCH EON, S. [poingon, Fr.] an in- 


ſtrument driven to make a hole or impreſſion. 


A liquid meaſure containing eighty-four 
PUNNCHER, S. an inſtrument that makes 

a hole or impreſſion, when driven by a ham- 

mer, &c. | WOT. 


PUNCTTLIO, S. [Ital. from pun&um, | 


Lat.] a ſmall nicety of behaviour. A nice 
point of exactneſs. 8 | 


© PUNCTILIOUS, Adj, exact in the moſt 


trivial parts of. breeding. 


_ _ PU'NCTO, S. puncto, Span. fprn@um, 
Lat.] a nice point of ceremony. The point 
In fencing. 88 


 PUNCTUAL. Adj. [fun&acl, Fr.] com- 


pfriſed or conſiſting in a poiat. Exact; nice in 
_ the molt trifling or minute circumſtances. 
__. PUNCTUA'LITY, S. a ſcrupulous exact- 


 PUNCTUALLY, Adv. nicely; exactly; 


ſrupuloufly. 


PUNCTUALNESS, S. exaQneſs; nicety, 
 PUNCTUA*TION, S. [puntuation, Fr.] 


the act of ſetting the ſtops or proper names to 


ſentences. 


PUNCTURE, 8. [pun&ur, Lat.] a hole 


made with a ſharp pointed inſtrument. _ 
To PUNCTUALE, V. N. [undlulum, 
Lat.] to-mark with ſmall ſpots. | 5: 


_ PU'NDLE, S. a ſhort and fat woman. 
PU'NGENCY, S. the power of pricking, 
or cauſing a ſenſation of acrimony or ſharp- 


 niefs on the ton gue, The power of affecting 


the mind. | 


PU'NGENT, Adj. f pungers, Lat.] prick- | 
ing. Affecting the tongue with ſenſation or 


ſharpneſs or acridneſs. 5 
PU'NICE, S. [puniſe, Fr. ] a bug. 
PUNI'CEOUS, Adj. I Funiceus, Lat.] 


purple. 


Smallncſs. ee a 


PUR 


To PUNT$SH, v 1 

Fr.] eo challife; To aficd op. Lane r 
death, for the commiſſion of © Penalties ntly 
PUNNISHABLE, Ag; e, crime. ou 
worthy of punithment Nl 1 Joe, Fr, Eo. 
ment, | \ » *4Pabie of puniſy mode 
able] the quality of deſer vine Item Punic BY nn 
ks. . l en i ain 4 5 
_ PUNISHTR, S. ff To 
inflicts pain Be a * N one wh art; 
PUNISHMENT, S. FIG flowe! 
any penalty or pain iy! ſemen Fr,] PU 
the violation of ſome law. ; 7” mY embre 
6 |; 7 | | ' 
bp NITIVE, S. f Punitus, Lat.] inflitin PL 
A N = puniſhm * tor the violation of ſome 5 
 PU'NITORY, Adj. Ton 171 melic 
ing to puniſhment. N r putat] 
law, is ſuch intereſt of money ag is 1 thy PU 
delay or breach of truſt. Alen ihe 7 
N I, ung, Sax, ] a common pro- we 
PU'NSTER, S. f from E place 
deals im words that have eee 
BOY fa PUNT, V. N. to play at bifſt c. 15 
- PUNY, Adj. Teniſte, Fr.] yours: % U 
rior. Petey elle, r.] young: Inf or im 
| PUINY, S. a perſon youns and un by ſto 
rienced.. 11 1 n — ple 
Jo PUP, V. N. to bring forth whelps, 05 
| PU'PIL, S. [pupilla, Lat.] the apple of go 
the eye. A ſcholar, or one under the care of = 
ja tutor. „5 i ling 
PD 'PILAGE, S. the ſtate of a ſchol, o WNW d 
| PUPILLARY, Adj. [puplln, Fr. „ 
Pillaris, Lat.] pertaining to a pupil or ward, 2 
EE PUPPET, S. ¶ pufee, Fr. pupus, Lat.] a 43 | 
ſmall image moyed by ſprings and imitating! ON 
the geſtures of an actor. A perſon entirely 50 
under the direction of another. | Ty 
_ PUPPET-SHOW, S. a drama or p Lat] 
performed by wooden images moved by 1. 
1 55 Th 
P Der. 8. ſpenpee, Fr {| a whelp, or ly or 
the iſſue of a female dag. A name of con- pr; 
temptuous reproach implying a perſon to ix 8 
unworthy the name of a man, pb 
PU'RBLIND, S. ſee Pon EBT 1ND. rn 
bought by money. r, win 
To PU/RCHASF, V. A. [ perf worth 
Fr.] to buy for money. To obtain it al PM; 
expence. In ſea language, to drawn in. «The "In 
« capſtan purchaſes apace.” “7 uncha 
PU'RCHASE, S. '[þourchas, old Fr.] a pt 
thing bought or obtained for money. | & lin 
PURCHASER, S. a buyer; one again... 
gains any thing for a price. To 
PURE, Adj. [pur,. pure, Fr. pris Li wi) 
unſullied. Clear, unaltered by an) * edpes 
Void of guilt, or fin. Not vitiated, apple i 
| to ſpeech. Mere. Chaſte. PUBELET bolde 


2 


PURELEY, Adv, in a pure manner, inno- 
enth, marks 8. the quality of being free 
L mixture, compoſition, guilt or various 


es of ſpeech. RE : 
oo FILE, 5. [parity u) = Kind of 
mming for women s gowns, Made ot tinſe 

| . 
* rok, V. A. [pourfiler, Fr, pre- 
1 Ital.] to decorate with a wrought or 

IST borders - eds 36 ig: 

N Wal 8. ¶ Pourfßlee, Fr.] a border of 
aucb rlox, S. Lpurgatio, Lat.] the 

a of cleanſing from bad or vitious mixtures. 
The act of cleanſing the body downwards by 
medicine. T he act of clearing from the im 

tion of guilt. LY 3 
Ee Kn TIVE, Adj. [purgatif, Fr. pur- 
itrvas, Lat.] having the power of cleanſing. 
the body by ſtool. _ 5 

PURGATORY, S. [| purgatoire, Fr. ] A 
place wherein ſouls according to the Romilh 
church, are cleanſed from carnal impurities 
before their reception into heaven. 

10 PUR GE, V. A. [purger, Fr. purgo, 
Lat.] to cleanſe or clear. To clear from guilt 
or imputation of guilt, To evacuate the body 
by Hool. To clarity from dregs or impurities, 
applied to liquors. | 
impurities of the body by ſtool, k. 

PURGER, S. one who clears away any 
thing that is noxious; purge z cathartiek. . 

PURi'FICA'T ION, S. [purificatio, Lat.] 
the act of making pure or cleanſing from fo- 
ion mixtures. The act of cleanſing from 
gult, or bodily impurities. = 

PURI FICATIVE, PURPVFICA TORY, 
Adj. having the power or tendency to clear 
from impurities. - „„ 
PURIFIER, S. a cleanſer or refiner. 
To PURIFY, V. A [ parificr, Fr. purifico, 


ln, guilt, barbarouſaeſs, or improprieties. 
FURIST, S. ſpariſte, Fr.] one affeed- 


PURITAN, S. aperſon pretending to ex- 
traordinary purity in religious worſhip. 

PURITA'NICAL, Adj. relating to, or 
telembling Puritans, f . 


6 . 22 BAS 
1323 extraordinary purity in religious 
Wor IP, : : 


PURITY, S. f purite, Fr. puritas, Lat.] 
eleanneſs or freeneſs from dirt, foulneſs, guilt, 
uciaſteneſs, or foreign mixtures. 

PURL, S. an embroidered border. A kind 
0 liquor in which worm wood, and other bit- 
eee ä 
Jo PCR, V. N. To murmur or flow 
with a gentle noiſe, Actively to adorn the 
toys wich fringe or embroidery, © _ 


PURGE, S. a medicine which cleanſes the | 


Lat.] to cleanſe from impurity, filth, corrup- | 


ly or ſuperſtitiouſly nice in the uſe of words. 


IURITANISM, S. the tenets of a perſon | 


PUR 
| PU'RLINS, 8. thoſe pieces of timber that 
lie a- croſe the rafters on the inſide, to keep 


them from finking in the middle of their 
length. | | 


away the property of another privately, 
_ PU'RLOUNER, S. one that take away 
the property of another privately, > 
PU'RPARTY, S. Pour and parti, Fr.] 
ſhare; part in diviſion, = 
PURPLE. Adj. ſ[purpur, purpuren, Sax. 
pourpre, Fr.] red, tinctured with blue. In 
poetry, re. 


make of a red colour mixed with blue. 
PU'RPLES, S. ſpots of a livid red colour, 

which breaks out in fevers, HE) 
PURPLISH, Adj. ſomewhat purple. 


effect, or tendency, of a diſcourſe or writing. 


tend. 6 

PU/RPOSE, S. [propos, Fr. fropoſitum 
Lat.] intention or hed, A. ; 
quence. Example. Suitableneſs to the end 


or reſolve, | 


deſign. 5 5 
PU'RPRISE, 8. [pourpris, old Fr. pur- 
priſum, low Lat.] a cloſe or incloſure; alſo 
the whole compaſs of a manor. . Ns 


mur likea cat when pleafed. 


in which money 1s kept. | 
| ToPURSE, v. A. to put into a purſe. 
To gather up like the mouth of a purſe, 


| PU'RSEPR OUD, Adj. haughty on ac- 
J ny 
PUR SER, S. [in a king's ſhip] is an of- 


takes care they are good, well laid up, and 
ſtored. He keeps a it of the ſhip's compa- 
ny, and ſets down exactly the days of each 
man's admittance to pay. 3 8 
PU'RSINESS, PU/RSIVENESS, S. [from 
purſe] ſhortneſs of breath. 85 
PUR'SLAIN, S. 5 tulaca, Lat. ] a plant. 
PURSU ABLE, Adj. fit to be purſued. 
PURSUANCE, S. the proſecution, pro- 
ceſs or continuation of an attempt. | 
PURSU'ANT, Adj. done in conſequence 
or aby thing. fe. - | . 
To PURSU'E, V. A. [pur ſuivre, Fr.] 


to chaſe or follow as an enemy in order to 
To follow 


ſeize, To continue an attempt. 
as an example. , To endeavour to attain, 


4 


PURSU/ER, S. one who follows with an 


intention to ſeize. | 


\ PURSUIT, S. [pourſuite, Fr.] the act of 


?VALIEU, S, he borders of 4 f 5 
badcr or incloſi 4 e borders of a foreſt, A 


* 


following with an intention to take. 


g deavour 


To PURLOLN, V. A. To ſteal, or take 


To PURPLE, v. A. [purpura, Lat.] to 


PUR PORT, S. Peurporte. Fr.] the deſign, 
| To PURPORT, V. A. to how. To in- 


gn, Effect. Conſe- 


To PU'RPOSE, V. A. to intend, deſign, 
PUR/POSELY, Adv. with intention or 


To PUR, V. N. [from the ſound] to mur- 
PURSE, S. [pors, Brit. bourſe, Fr.] a bag 


PU'RSENET, S. a net whoſe mouth is 5 
I cloſed like that of a purſe, with a running ſtring. 


ficer who has the charge of the victuals, and 


An en- 
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PUT 


3. 


deavour to attain. A proſecution or continu- tend from the body; to drive 
ation of a deſigg. To be put to it, to per lex by from or . three 
PU'RSUIVANT,''S. [pourſuivant, Fr.] hard. To pur up, to a by ſtreſs, or preſz py ct 
a ſtate meſſenger. An attendant on an he- |expoſe to fle . 5 Q i 7 — bunte 0 1 
. IQTe put to ſea, implies, to ſet fl or b. © Hide, cee 
PU RSV, Adj. | pouffif, Fr.] fat and ſhort-|courſe, To put up to off vor degin one's P) 
breathed. | | [candidate to advance or dri one's (elf 38 Lat. 
" PURTENANCE, 8. [afpurtenance, Fr.]| ward. To put up with, im k Sone; elf for. fqua! 
the pluck of an 8 8 out reſentment. » Implies to bear with. the te 
To PURVE'Y, V. A. | pourworr, Fr.] to] PUT, S. an acti | . the b 
provide with con venieneies. To procure. clowniſh N * a of diſtreſs, A for tl 
Neuterly, to buy proviſions. es implies a ſhift or excufe cards, 4 put of, p 
0 PURVE'YANCE, S. previſions. The att] PU'TAGE, 8. [putain Fr \ bs 4 | reſem 
of procuring proviſions. _ 5 ſtitution on the woman's 2 icy in lay pro- 2 
PURVEY OR, S. one that procures victu-- PU “TANISM, 8. [ —_ | P 
als. A pimp. | | | manner of living, or trade of jou, by the | pie, 
PURVIEW, S. [ pourwen, Fr.] proviſo; | PU'TATIVE, Adv. [put lo _ P 1 
roviding clauſe, 8 „ Lat.] ſuppoſed F repiite ry if, Fr. from cines 
_  PU'RULENCE, PU'RULENCY, S. eus, | PU!TID, Adj. [putidus E. | Pl 
Lat] the A N 3 Are. an a m—_ | | or worthleſs, ess. +] mean, loy, 1 
 PURULENT, Adj. ¶ Fr. purulentus, Lat.]] PUT!/LOGS, S. ſhort di. 1 
abounding with matter. 7 | about ſeven dert 3 Front timber, 75 
Ps, S. [Lat.] the matter of a ſore: folds, lying at right ang e = ng ſcaf 15 
To PUSH, v. A. Pœaſſer, Fr.] to thrult | ſerving to bear the boards on which 8 5 — 4 
or drive 1 * on thing. To ers ſtand. g due bull 4 
preſs forward. To enforce or drive to a con-- PUTREDINOUS, Ag& | 
| eg To importune or teaze. Neuterly, | ſtinking ; rotten. 15 ys [purredy, Lat] Ig ! 
to make a thruſt, effort or attack. || PUTREFA/CTION, S. [Fr | the ſtateof | 2 
Pubs, s. a thruſt with one's hand. A [growing rotzen. A kind of feomenini | "P) 
| forcible effort or ſtruggle. Exiſtence ; trial. the inteſtine particles of bodies which teak; found 
A ſudden emergence. _ 1 to deſtroy their form of exiſtence bt ſil de 
_ . PU'SHER, S. one who puſhes forward. PUTREFACTIVE, Adj. [ putrefafu py 
PU'SHING. Adj. enterprizing ; officious. |Lat.] making rotten. „ deb 
 PU'SHPIN, S. a child's play, wherein To PUTREFY, V. A. to make rotten coin 
pins are puſhed alternately. Neuterly to grow rotte. f hence 
 PUSILLANITMITY, S. [pufillanimite, | PUTRESCENCE, S. [putreſco, Lat.] the fuch 
Fr.] want of courage; meanneſs of ſpirit. [ſtate of rotting. . 8 Weſt 
© PUSILU/ANIMOUS, Adj. void of cou-|" PUTRE'SCENT, Adj. [putreſcen, Lat] 
rage. Mean ſpirited or narrow. minded. growing rotten. ; 
© PUSILLA'NIMOUSNESS, S. meanneſs PU/TRID, Adj, [putride, Fr. bund, 
JJ Ge 5 Lat.] rotten, corrupt. A putrid fever, is that 
P Uss, S. .o, Lat. a dwarf] the common ſin which the humours have ſo little circuls 
- appellation for a cat. A ſorry woman. tion, that they fall into an inteſtine motion 
PU'5TULE, S. [Fr. puſtula, Lat.] a ſmall |and putrefy, FRE. | 
ſwelling or tumour filled with matter. Af PUTTER, S. one that ſtates, propoſes 0 wit 
ON, | or places. Followed by en, an inciter or inſti» it is i 
__ PU'STULOVUS, Adj. abounding in puſtules gator. | = midd 
Wo: 88 | PU'TTINGSTONE, s. in ſome parts of WAY 4pha 
To PUT, V. A. ſputter, Dan. to plant. Scotland, ſtones are laid at the gates of gen its ro 
; ſponditi, Sclav.] to lay down or depoſite. To|houſes, which they call putting flunes, for trial Kill i 
place in any ſituation or condition. To ex- of ſtrength. . RE ways 
poſe or apply. To uſe any action by which] PU'/TTOCK, S. a buzzard. See Buzzanh like 
the ſtate of any thing is changed. To cauſe and BiTTERN. . Noun 
or introduce. Jo pur by, turn off, divert, or| PUT TV, S. a kind of powder on which 1s 
thruſt aſide. To pur devon, to baffle, repreſs, | glaſs is ground. A cement uſed by glaziers to Q 
cruſh, degrade, bring into diſuſe, confute, or| taſten glaſs in windows. 7 To 
commit to writing, To put forth, to propoſe, | To PUZZLE. V. A. [from pile, 0 OP 11 
extend, emit, or exert, To put in practice, poſe | to perplex or confound with diffcullis. ten e 
dio uſe or exerciſe. To put off, to oulf off, or| To make intricate. ail a ee ol Qtr 
lay afide; to my or defeat by ſome artifice] PU'/ZZLE, S. embarrafiment ; perplexity. N 8 
or excuſe; to paſs off by fraud or deceit; to] PY'/GARO, S. a bird. | ; 6 ry 
procraſtinate ; to di card; to obtrude by falſe PY GM AN, Adj. I from ve] like 8p F 
appearances or recommendations. To put out, pygmy. Belonging to a Pe LY 
to place at intereſt; to extinguiſh, applied to] PY'GMY, S. [pygmic, Fr.] a perſon „ 0 
light or ſght ; to ſhoot like a plant; to ex- longing to a nation On” to be ot Gy 


P X R 


ne high 
three ſpans Ie, or very ſhort perſon. 
by eilends, 8, [ Tues, Gr.] the lower 
mach. ; 
cet 4 3205 8. [ pyramide, Fr. pyramis, 


Lats) in onal | 


f d magnitude. 2 
abt, PYRAMIDICAL, Adj. 


QU 4A 


and to bave been deyoured N or ſalves; a mountebank; a medi- 


caſler. | 
ADRA, S. a word uſed in compoſition, 
from guadrans, Lat. ſignifying four. I 
QUADRAGE'SIMAL, Adj. [Fr.] Len- 
ten; r to, or performed in Lent. 
QUA'D ANGLE, S. [quadratus and an- 
gulus, Lat. ] a ſquare; a circle with four right 
angles. | 
QUADRA'NGULAR, Adj. ſquare, having 
four right angles, | 8 
| QUA'DRANT, S. [zadram, Lat.] the 
fourth part; the quarter; a quarter of a eir- 
cle. An Inſtrument containing the fourth 
part of a circle, with which altitudes are mea · 


| divination by fi 


Pi RETICKS, 8. Lriperes, Gr.] medi- 
, .« which cures fevers. TT 

ene ETO'LOGY, 8. [v vg reg, and e- 
Aen. 
pus, 8. [mvp, Gr.] freeſtone 
PYROMANCY, S. LfU, Gr.] 


re. CANS RE, 
'ROTECHNICAL, Adj. [ pyrotechnique, 
128 pyrotechnicks] eng? ged or ſkilful in 
ks. ON 
pp TE; ICKS, S. [ve and T:xy2, 
Gr.) the art of employing fire to uſe or plea- 
the art of fireworks. . 
pINRHONISM, S. from Pyrbo, the 


funder of the ſceptics } ſcepticiſm or univer- 
. 1 [pyxis, Lat.] the box in which 
ihe Romans uſed to keep the hoſt. Pieces of 
coin preſerved in a box after every coinage; 
hence the trial of the pyx, implies the trial of 
ſuch pieces as have been reſerved in a box in 
Weſtminſter Abbey for that purpoſe. 


A conſonant, the ſixteenth letter of 
() the alphabet; called cue, from the 
French queie, or tail, it being as 

O with a tail to it. In the Gothic alphabet, 


middle, Though it had a place in the Saxon 


phabet, yet they generally ſubftituted ow in 
its room, ſpelling cꝛocllan, Sax. to quell or 


like", excepting in guoit, which 1s. pro- 


QB, s. a fort of fiſh, 


ay le a duck 3 in this ſenſe it is often writ- 
(en quacke, to expreſs the ſound better, To 
chatter loydly and boaſtingly. 


kill in that manner. In Engliſh, it is al- 
ways followed by a z, and ſounded not un-. 


fourth part of a circle. 


{ured. 


QUADRANTAL, Adj. included in the 
QUA'DRATE, Adi. 
Suited; appli- 
OA DPRATE, S. a ſquare or ſurface hav- 


ing four equal and parallel ſides. In aſtro- 
logy, an aſpect of the heavenly bodies, in 
which they are diſtant go degrees from eacb 

other. | e. 


To QUADRATE, v. N. ſquadratus, 


Lat. to fuit; or be accommodated ; followed 


by with, 


nounced coir, as in the French, from whence| 
i 1s borrowed, e 


To QUACK, V. N. {quacken, Belg.] to 


UADRA'TICK, Adj. four ſquare ; be- 


longing to a ſquare. oy RO 8 
QUA'DRATICK equations, ſuch as re- 
tain on the unknown ſide, the ſquare of the 


root or the number ſought, 


QUA'DRATURE, 8. [Fr.] the act of 


ſquaring. The firſt and laſt quarters of the 


moon. The ſtate of being ſquare. 
QUA'DRIBLE, Adj. that may be ſquared. 
QUADR FEN NIAL,z, Adj. [ quadrienniun:, 


Lat.] containing four years; hapening every 


fourth year. | 


QUA'DRIFIED, Adj. [quadrifidi, Lat.] 


cloven into four parts. 


e ee ee 
i ij in the form of an O, with a dot in the Fr.] | 


2aving four ſides. | 5 
QUADRILA'TERAENESS, S. the pro- 
perty of having four right-lined ſides. 


QUA'DRILLE, S. [Fr.] a game at cards, 
QUA'DRIN, S. [guadrinus, Lat.] a mite: 
a ſmall piece of money, in value about a far- 


thing. : 


nomen, Lat.] conſiſting of four denomina- 
QUA'DRIPARTITE, Adj. [quatuor and 
partitus, Lat.] having four parties; divided 
into four parts. 53 

QUA'DRIPARTITELY, Adv. {from 


OWA K, S. a perſon who pretends to arts 
wich he does not underſtand, generally ap- 
{ p44 t9 ignorant pretenders in phyſic. 

QWACERY, S. the practice of phyſic 
tout judgmentar knowledge, | 


quadripartite] in a quadi iparpite diſtribution, 
QUADRIPARTITION, S. adiviſion by 
four, or the taking the fourth part of any 


quantity or number. | 
QUADRIPY'LLOUS, Adj. [quatuer and 


SACKSALYZR, S. one who brags of 


4 P 


| Luo] having four leaves, 


[quadratus, Lat.] 
ſquare, or having four equal and parallel ſides ; 
diviſible into four equal parts. | 
cable; uſed with to, | 


QUA'DRINOMICAL, Adj. fgatuer and 
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feet. 


druplicate] the taking a thing four times. 
to a fourfold quantity. 
A word made uſe of when a queſtion is put. 


drunk] to ſwallow in large draughts, To 
drink much „ | | 10 


a bog which trembles under one's feet. 


called from its mournful cry. 
N To QUAIL, V. N. 1 Belg.] to lan- 


ANT, Adj. [coint, Fr. comptus, Lat.] 
ſpun, affected. 
A NTNESS, S. petty elegance; od 


ſpired in t 


tiſm and the Lord's ſupper as outwardly admi- 
ful; are extremely plain in their apparel, as 


of tythes as inconſiſtent with the goſpel, and 


QU A 
QUADRIRE'ME, S. [quadrirenis, Lat.] 
a galley with four banks of oars. | 


Hllable] a word of four ſyllables. 
QU ADRIVA'LVES, S. tſguatuor and wal- 
v, Lat.] doors with four folds. 
QUADRIVIAL, Adj. [quadrivium, Lat.) 
having four ways mecting in a point. | 
QUA'DRUPED, S. [quadrupede, Fr. gua- 
drupes, Lat.] an animal that goes on four 


QUA'DRUPLE, Adj. [Fr.] four-fold. 
To QUADRU'PLICATE, V. A. {qua- 
plice, Lat.] to double twice; to make 


- 


fourfold. | 35: 263584 
QUADRUPLICA'TION, S. [from gua- 


QUADRUPLY, Adv. [from quadrzpi] 
AE, V. A. [Lat.] enquire; ſock; 
To QUAFF, V. A. [coeffer, Fr. to be 


© To QUA'FFER, v. N. to fect out. 
QUA'GGY, Adj. [quag.] bog ß. 
QUA'GMIRE, S. [i. e. quaking, mire) 


UAIL, S. a bird of game, perhaps fo 


guiſh, or grow diſpirite 
nice, exact to excels. Subtilty contrived, finc- 


 QUAINTLY, Adv. nicely ; exactly; odd. 


_—__ Ts | 5 | 
To QUAKE, V. N. [cwacan, Sax.} to 


ſhake or tremble with cold or fear, To ſhake 
with the leaſt jog or motion. SO 


QUAKE, S. a ſhudder, or trembling mo 
QA KERS, S. [fo called from the extraor- 
dinary agitations they were under when moved, 
as they ſay by the ſpirit] a religious ſect 

that aroſe during the interregnum, and founded 


by George Fox. Their particular tenets are 


built on Scripture miſunder{tood, and conſiſt 
in believing that every perſon is at preſent in- 

be ſame manner as the Apoſtles ; 
hence they reject a ſtanding miniſtry, . and 
hold, that no one is authorized to preach, 
unleſs immediately inſpired by the Holy 
Ghoſt; they reject the ſacraments of bap-! 


niſtered ; hold oaths on any occaſion unlaw- 
well as in. their language; look on payment 
arcremarkably ſimple, and in general juſt in 
their dealings. | e 


QUALIFICA'TION, s. Tr.] that which 
makes. any perſon or thing fit. An accom- 


N BLE, S. [guatuor and | abate, ſoften, or ies employment. 70 


5 Ons a 1 
| our ſenſes in a varticutar thing to affect 


To OALIFV, v. A, 


to render fit for any t 


(qualifier, pr 18 


e tha whic 8. fe To e 


Lat.] that which 1 Fr. Zualitat, 


manner. A 


or accident. Diſpoſition or property 
» tem er s 4 To 
or vice. Character; : Virtus 

Nobility. Accompliſhment, Rank. ve 
QUALM S {ceveal. | a 
den'tit of ene 0 N death] 2 ud. K 0 
10 ALMISH, Adj. Neized with qualmiſhul 1e. 
i ND AR 5 U 
| „ SOAR, S. en dirai 3g Fr. whicl! 
what ſhall J fay about it?) a "eo on Fr. * 
of perplexity and uncertainty, P, 5 ſtats] Qu 
| 8 S. [un ite, Fr. puns deck 
Lat. that property of a thing hie N 
to the queſtion, ow much ? that w —_ » 
be increaſed or diminiſhed; I pb Fi 
length of time uſ. ed. In grammar, the 
Fg AIM une uſed in pronouncing a fylla. ofa 
. LLP | U 

1 2 » QUA/ | i 
[ quarantain Fr.] the R n " 
Nich. "he Pace of forty dug 6 
1 ſhip's crew, coming from places a” © 
fected with the plague, is obliged to obſer ub" 
> omg intercourſe or commerce with o. - | 
ers. $3 3 OK JFF QU 
To QUARREL, V. N. [queri», Fr H 
to ee Fr ap —_ nord 'F 4 
| RREL, S. a fate of variance, 4 | 
ſtate wherein two or more perſons mutually abock 
accuſe, conteſt or tight with cach other, a" 
cauſe of enmiy CRE To 
QUA'RRELLER, 8. [from quarrel] hs Cart, | 
who quarrels. 3 | n . 
UA'RRELEOUS, Adj. {qzarrelleux, Fr.] 14g 
| . pro | 1 83 1 ( 
petulant; eaſily provoked to enmity. 0 
UA/RRELSOME, Adj, inclined u 
brawls ; eaſily provoked, LR” 

 QUA/RREL>OMENESS, S. petulance Wo 
, e 
ARRI, S. [qguarre, Fr.] a ſquares . 
Game flown at by a hawk, from qguerir, Fr Wy 
or carry. A mine whence {tones are dug. 9 
To QUAY/RRY, V. N. [from the noun br 
o prey upon. . —5 — + 
QUARRYMAN, s. [quarry and 2 
one who dips in a quarry. 7 , 
QUART, S. Fr.] the fourth part of a gi * 
lon. A veſſel which holds the fourth part at oh 
QUARTAN, S. Aeris quartana, Lat.) at by 
ague happening every other day. "y 
QUARTA'TION, S. [quartus, Lat.] at U 
operation made by refiners, wherein a fourth 4 15 
part of gold, and three parts of ſilver are com WE 
pounded, n 1 3 
QUARTER, 8. ¶ꝓuart, quartier, Fr 4 Wi 
A region of the ſkies, alloding to the ſeamen Mas 
card, or the four points of the horizon. buldeſ 
particular part of a town or 2 T7 


pliſhment. 


La where ſoldiers ſtand or are 4 
1 | | 1 Pr. 


QUE 


or pardon of 8 

pr r. A meaſure of eight 
hoe by k N op ſhoe, which makes up 
habe. A e heel, and contains the ſtrap 


4 A buckle. A clift or chink in 
wAIC 


| bottom. 
ee TER, V. 4. to divide into 
94 To break by force. To ſtation 
e ſoldiers. To fecd.or diet. To bear 
" dition to one's hereditary arms. 1 | 
Ak TERAGE- S. a quaterly allow- 


ation. Mercy, 


| 


ub. „TER. DAV, S. one of the days by 
Wh Hm is erg into four parts, and 
; are paid, | 
o  RTERDECK, 8. the ſhort upper 
 ERIERLY, Adj. containing a a 
FA RTERLY, Adv. once in a quarter 
ART ERMASTER, S. one who re- 
ws the quarters or lodgings of ſoldiers. 
2 0 ARTE RN, S. a gill, or the fourth part 
A QTERSTAFF, 8. a ſtaff of defence, 
b called from the manner of uling it, one 
Land being placed on the middle, and the 
aber half way between that and the end. 
CYRTILE, S. an aſpect of the planets, 
viel ther are three ſigns, or go degree diſ- 
ant from each other. e | 
GaRTO, S. ſquarto, Lat ] the ſze of 
Abbe in which a ſneet is doubled fo as to 
cntzin four leaves. | 15 
To WASH, V. A. [guaſen Belg ſqra- 
far, Ital. quaſſo, Lat.] to cruſh by ſqueez- 
js, To ſubdue ſuddenly, To make void 
gr annul, from caſſus, Lat. | 
To QU ASSATE, V. N. { quaſſatum, Lat.] 
to ſhake or brandiſh, | # 


QUATERNARY, S. [Lat.] the number 
our „ 
CaRTERNON, S. ſguaternio, Lat.] 
enumber 4. 355 
ULYTTAIN, S. [quatrain, Fr.] a ſtanza 
ling of four lines. 1 | 
QUAVER, S. a note in muſic, two of 
lich make a crotchet, 9 7 | 
ToQUAVER, V. N. [ewawan, Sax. ] to 
lake the voice; to ſpeak or ſing with a tre- 
obus voice, To ſhake; to vibrate. 
Cal, S. [quai, Fr.] a key or artifical 
. on a ſea or river, whereon goods are 
* SEAN, S. a worthleſs woman or ſtrum- 


CENSINESS, S. [ queaſy] the ſickneſs 
e banſcated ſtomach. © | 
Asu, Adj. [quetchen, Belg:] ſie k 


ueſconſne Squeamiſh; cauling nau- 
00 ne . N f ; 


| 


CATI ON, S. a brandiſhing or ſhak- | 


QUE 
of Sanguenay, and of all Canada, in North 
America: allo the ſee of a biſhop, It lies at 
the junction of the river St. Laurence and 
St, Charles or the little river, and on the N. 
ude of the former, being about 140 leagues 
diſtant from the ſea, It has a large haven, 
capable of containing 100 ſhips of the line. 
Here the river St. Laurence ſhrinks from a 
breadth of four leagues. to that of a ſingle 
mile: and hence the reaſon of the name of 
the town. Below the town is a caſcade called 
the Leap of Montmorency, and at the en- 
trance of the little channel of the iſle of 01 
leans ſaid to be forty feet high, and thirty 


| broad, though cauſed by an inconſiderable 


brook. _ A little above this is the city; bur 
between that and the Iſle of Orleans is 4 
baſon a full league every way, into which 
the river St. Charles empijes itſelf from the 
N. W. ſo that Quebec ſtands between the 
mouth] of that river and Cape Diamant. Ar 
the firſt building of the town in 1628, thetide 
came quite up to it; but ſince that, the river 
hath ſunk and left a dry large ſpot on which 
the lower town is built, at the foot of a rocky 
mountain, and eight fathom high. This is 
moſtly inhabited by merchants, but it is tos 
moch crowded, and detended by a platform 


about the middle, level with the water, and 


commanding all veſicls that go and come. 
The way from the lower town to the higher is 


| ſteep. Tus laſt has noble <difices, as churches, 


palaces, & e eſpecially the Louſe of the Knights | 
Holpitallers, a ſtone building, with two ſtately 


| pavillions, and ſaid to have coſt 45,c00 livres 


but unfiniſhed. The cathedral, which is 
clumſey, and in a mean ſtyle, has a large, 
high, and well- built tower, ſeen at a orcar. 
diſtance. This is the reſidence of the Vice- 
roy of Canada, who ſtiles himſelf Governor 
and Captain General of New France and 

Louiſiana, with aſalaryof about 12,000 crowns 
beſides preſents, perquiſites, &c. Beſides the - 
lower and higher towns, there is another 

beyond the latter, on the banks of the river 

St. Charles, along which there are ſeveral 


noble country ſeats, &c. Quebec has a caſtie 


on the brow of a hill, about forty fathom _ 
above the town, but irregularly built, and 
fortified with only two baſtions, and no ditch 
towards the town, the garriſon being incon- 
ſiderable. It has alſo another fort on Cape 
Diamant, a ſolid rock, which is 400 fathom 


high, with only ſome few works and redoubts 


commanding both it and the town : but the 
place owes it ſtrength more to nature than 
art; and yet it ſeems not to be very tenable. 
About the middle of the year 1760 the Bri- 
tiſh troops under General Wolfe, though 
with the loſs of that gallant young officer in 
the beginning of the action, took this place; 
and Brigadier Murray, who commanded after- 
wards 1a the town, went out to meet a ſtrong 
body of the French from Montreal, who 


VEBEC, 8. the Capital of the province 


were coming to attack Quebec, in which 
| encounter 


1 QUE . 
encounter many lives were loſt on both ſide, QUERY, S. 
our men then retiring within Quebec: but 
Admiral Lord Colville, appearing in the] To QUERY 
river St. Laurence, the French retreated toj To QUESE, V. &: tO alk queſtions, 
Montreal with the utmoſt precipitation: and | ſearch after. 10 
ſoon after that, General Amherſt coming up| QUEST, S. T oueſe, x 
by land from the Britiſh colonies, took Mon- ing. An impannelled jury “ . 
treal upon the ſurrender of the Frehch com- inqueſt. An examination? contracted from 
mander, without | ſtriking a blow; ſo that] To QUEST, V. N [ , 
this country is now altogether in the poſ- in ſearch. en ee 90 
ſeſſion of the Engliſh. Quebec lies 300 QUE STANT, S. ſeeker; end 
miles N. W. of Boſton in New England.“ QUESTION, 8. fe, Nr 
Lat. 47 deg. 35 min. N. Long. 47 deg. 10 thing propoſed to be ile ws 
min. VW. | OY debated. The ſubject of debat 
To QUECK,.V. N. to ſhrink ; to ſhow| A =, . Date, A doubt, 
pain. Ny 1 o QUE!'STION | | 
QUEEN, S. [yun, Gr. J a woman inveſted] or OT the truth ke 8 5 enquir, 
with ſovereign command. The wife of a UE'STIONABLE Ad link? | 
king. A pictured card painted with the fi-| or diſpute. — EP le to dou 
gure of a queen. e ED On  QUESTIONAR ; | 
p QUEEN, v. N. to play the queen, e aſking . (from queſun) 
_ QUE'EN-APPLE, or QUEENING, S. QUE'STIONA3LENESs, 8 gan 
a ſpecies of apple. ion] the quality of being queſtio 1 fag: 
QUEER, Adj. odd; ſtrange ; particular. QUE'STIONER, 8. [from fable," + 4 
CEE RLx, Adv. particularly 3 oddly. — em a |. 
UEERNES, S. oddneſs ; particularity. UE'STIONLESS, Adv. ce-tainle . 
QUEEST, S. [queſtus, Lab — out doubt. » Adv. certainly; vid 
a kind of wild pigeon. IE STMAN, QUFE!s 
To- QUELL, V. A. [cwellan, Sax. to ſtartler of law-ſvits = ENGL, a 
ij to ſubdue or cruſh ; originally to Kill. QUE'STRIST, S. [from I ker 
 _OVE/LLER, S. [from guel/] one that ITUARY, Adj. [from 7 
. or ſubdues. 0 Ny ſſtudious of profit. lens Prefus, La 
E LQUECHOSE, [Fr.] a trifle, a QUIB, S. a ſarcaſm; a bitter tin, | 
| pes. | TEE QUUBBLE, S. [quidliber, is); I 
To QUEME, V. N. to pleaſe. conceit founded on the mere ſound of word 
To QUENCH, V. A. [cwencen, Sax. ] to which ſeem alike when pronounced, but hay 
_ extinguiſh fre, allay thirſt, or ſtill any paſ- | different meanings. f ? 
ſion. Nevterly, to cool; to grow cool. To QUIBBLE, V. N. to pun, equivocye 


— SOS 


aſter, 


OA wrt ep —————— » er Tg Or IETI T n MEI 


— 


uE NCHA BLE, Adj. capable of being or play on the mere ſound of words. Wo , 
extinguiſhed, allayed, or appeaſed., | QUPBBLER, S. a punſter. * 
uENchLESSs, Adj. not to be extin-| QUICK, Adj. [cwic, Sax. quick gui he 
© guiihed. | 128 old Teut.] living, oppoſed to dead, Sil nf 


„ QUERELE, S. [querela Lat. querelle oppoſed to flow, Speedy, oppoſed to del 
+ Ke complaint to a court; 6 Li at ; Active, nimble or rightly. | 3 or 
QUE'RENT, ® f uerens, Lat.] the com- QUICK, Adv, in 4 nimble, ſpeedy, 7. 10 ; 
plainant; the plaintitt Baht ready manner. „ * 
_* QUERIMONIOUS, Adj. [pucrimonia, | QUICK, S. a live animal. The ig 170 0 
| - [fleſh or ſenſible parts. . 


Lat. | querulous; complaining. e - 
7 QUERIMO'NIOUSLY, Adv. [from gue- QUIC'KBEAM, S. [quicheam, dau. ] the r 
rimonious ] querulouſly with complaint. | Iriſh aſh, or ſorb. 8 un 
QUERIMO'NIOUSNESS, S. [from gue-| To QUICKEN, v. A. aua, 5a U 
rimonious] complaining temper. to make alive. To haſten. To aQuateg bo 
UERIST, S. [quere, Lat.] one. that | excite. Neuterly, to become alive. Cl 
propoſes a queſtion 3 an enquirer.. QUPCKENER, S. one who makes hr 3 ; 
CERN, S. {cwvorn, Sak.] a handmill. | that which accelerates or actuates. Ch 
QUERPO, 8. [corrupted from [cxverpo, |} QUI'CK-LIME, S. lime not quenched wil n 
Span. ] 2 cloſe-bodied coat or waiſtcoat. | water. | . „ 0 
QE RRT, for EU ERR Y, S. ecuyer,}, QUI'CKLY; Adv. ſpeedily; nimbly, Qu 
Fr. Ja groom belonging to a prince, or one] QUI'CKNESS, S. ſpeed. Swiftneſs, 4s F 
 _convertant in the king's ſtables. | tivity. Senlibility. Sharpneſs, _ \ _y 
QUERULOUS, Adj. [guerulus, Lat.) QUICKSAND, S. a moving ſand. . 
mnourning; habitually complaining. I To QUFCKSET, V. A. to ſet with l "hy 


QUE: RULOUSNESS, S. habit or quality] ing plants. | 1 
of complaining u. QUICKSET, 8, a plan th vil 


lar ? 
IN 


quIcKSV'GHTED, Adj. ſeeing ſoon and 

VER, S. a fluid mineral, the 
e bodies next to gold, 
{the colour of ſilver, and ſo ſubtle that it 


f d partly diſſolves them. 
hen bros VI. 5 . [priddn German) con- 
S of quinecs made with ſugar ; marma- 


lie from ęuidlibet, Lat. or gui 
T, S. (from uidlibet, 7 
e 05 equivocation. 


or cavi 


une ock, S. [quicſcens; Lat. Ia ſtate 


QUIE'SC:NCE, 
fr SCENT, Adj. at reſt ; not chang- 


Lat.] till ; free 


ig place: 4 uietus, 
QUIET, Ag. lern, or ſtriſe. 


tom lilturbance, motion, paſſion, 


ler 8. [quies, Lat.] a ſtate where- 


10 al 


rere, 8. the perſon or thing that 
FrETISM, 8. the doctrine of the Qui- 
gility of mind. | 


nee, motion, or reſiſtan ce. Ps 
GET NE ss, S. a ſtate of mind free from 
turbulence of paſſion. | | 
QUIETSOME, Adj. eaſy, free from noiſe, 
QUIETUDE, S. repoſe or tranquillity, 
This quietude of mind.“ Wotton. | 
QUILL, 8. [kubl, Teut. caulis, Lat. a ſtalk 


hreads. A 


jv, Lat.] a cover made by ſtitching one 
doth over another with 
etween them. 


other with ſore ſoft ſubſtance between 


Jing of five. | | 
QUINCE, S. [coin, Fr, quidden, 
pit fomewhat reſembling a pear. 
To QUINCH, v. N. to ſtir 
in reſentment or pain. 


ling the form of a quincunx. 


QUNCUNKX, 8. Lat.] 
plantation of trees, diſpoſe 
1 zune, conſiſting of five trees, 
ab Mon, 

ur grove, wood or wilderneſs. 
ic 


___ 


0 «rates the parts of all other metals, renders 


bol, 8. [ * low Lat.] a 


ning is not moved or diſturbed. Not 


mY QUIET; v. A. to talm; or make 


its, who hold an apathy, or abſolute tran- 


QUIETLY, Adv. without noiſe, diſturb- 


QUILT, S. (coverte, Fr. kulcht, Pelg. cul- 
ſome ſoft ſubſtance 
To OLT, V. A. to ſtitch one cloth over 


UINARY, Adj. ſquinarius, Lat.] con- 
Teut:] a 
; to flounte 
QINCUNCIAL, Adj. [from guincuzs) 
> avon order 

originally in 
one at each 


er end a fifth in the middle, which diſ. 
repeated again and again, forms a 


CINQAGESIMA, S. [Lat.] a Sun-| 


day fo called, becauſe it is the fiftieth day be- 
fore Eafter, reckoned in whole numbers 
Shrove Sunday, 3 
| Ia 4 A'NGULAR, Adj. [quingue and 
angulus, Lat.] having five corners, I 
QUINQUARTVCULAR, Adj. [quingue 
and articulus, Lat.] conſiſting of five articles, 
QUENQUEFID, Adj. [quingue and fidus, 
Lat.] cloven into five leaves. 
UINQUE/NNIAL, Adj. [quinguenris, 


Lat.] laſting five years; happening once in 


hve years. g | 5 4 | 
cx, S. [corrupted from ſquinancy] 


an inflammatory ſwelling in the throat. 


QUINT, S. [Fr.] a ſequence of five cards 
of the ſame colour. 5 | 
— QUINTAIN, 8. Fr.] a poſt with a turn- 
ing top. | EO | | 
QUINTAL, S. [q. d. certale, of centum, 
Lat. | an hundred pound weight, | 
QUIN TESSENCE, S. ſometimes accents 
ed on the ſecond ſyllable, guinta M entia, Lat.] 
a fifth being; an extract of any thing, con- 
. ( 
_ QUINTE'SSENTIAL, Adj. conſiſting of 
537 1 
QUUNTIN, S. [ alus quintanus, Lat. uin 
tain, nk an upright poſt on the top of which 
is a croſs turned round on a pin, having a a 
broad board with a heavy ſand- bag on one end; 
the perſon playing at the game uſed to ſtrike 
the broad boatd with his 3 and endea- 
vour to paſs by before the ſand- bag could 
ſtrike him, in its revolution, on the back. 
QUI'NTUPLE, Adj. [quintuplus, Lat.] 
un No on 
QUIP, S. [derived from whip] à ſharp jeſt 
or tavnt. ; | | 5 5 


To QUIP, v. A. to rally with bitter fr- 
he hard ſtrong feather of a wing with which 9 9 5 ON Ragan 
ns are made, A pen, The dart of a por-| 


pine, A reed on which weavers wind their 


calms. ---- | ET F 
IRE, S. [choeur, Fr. choro, Ital. chorus; 
Lat.] a body of ſingers, or a chorus. That 
part of a church where ſervice is ſung. A 
bundle of paper, conſiſting of twenty. four 
ſheets, from cabeir, Fr. NG | 


\ To IRE, v. N. to ſing in concert, 


* Dviring to the young- eyed cherubims.“ 
P 
QUTI'RISTER, S. one who ſings in cons | 
cert, particularly applied to divine ſervice, 
— QUIRK, S. a quick ſtroke or ſharp fit. & 
{mart taunt. An artful diſtinction. 
To QUIT, V. A. part. paſl. guzz, preter, 
T have guit or quitted] to diſcharge an obliga- 
tion or duty. To make even. To ſet free 
or diſcharge from. To perform. To clear a 
debt. To abandon or forſake, To reſign or 
give up. 5 | EE x 
QT CH- GRASS, S. [cxvici, Sax, ] dogs | 
Yrafs. | 5 
1 QUITE, Adv.. [quitte, Fr, free; hence 
the original expreſſion, guire and clean, i. e. 
with a clean riddance] entirely; perfcQtly z 
completely, | Bs 


Dad 


drr. 
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ULT-RENT, S. a ſmall rent paid yearly 
in token of ſubjection to the lord of the 
manor. | 

QUITS, Inter). a 
thing is repaid, or the oppoſite parties in a 
game are even. | 
QUIT TANCE, S. [ quittance, Fr.] a diſ- 


charge from debt or obligation. A return or 
recompence. | | 
QUUTTER, S. a deliverer. The ſcoria | | 
of tin. | | 
| QUIT TERBONE, S. a hard round ſwel- 
ing, on the coronet, between the hecl and 
the quarter, OE | | 
QUIVER, S [corrupted from couvrir, Fr. 
to cover} a caſe for arrows, | 
QUI'VER, Adj. nimble, or active. A 
little gaiver fellow.“ Shak. Obſolete. 
To QUPIVER, V. N. to play to and fro 


o 


P 


every day. 
word uſed when any . 


ſnarling of a dog. The form 


the Roman, Gothic, an 
that of the ſmall letter, both j 


rowed from the Hebrew A/ 


RAG 
QUOTT'DIAN, S. a fever chat retry 


UO'TIENT, 8. RAC 


[Fr quoti ; 
er Lat.] t 1 
number 5 dien tows how often a * por 
eg contained in a greater, or how oft 1 peron 
the divilor is contained in the dividend Y Torture 


hich < 
hay is pl 
Lom AR 

ToR 
laren | 
nent, li 
end, 7 
RAC 
wing 0 
ep fur 


nd goes 


R. 


The ſeventeenth letter of the Ab 
bet, is called a canine letter bec 0 
J the pronunciation of it reſerables 
of the capital 1 
d Saxon, is alike, bu 
n the Romy 
o have been bo. 


eſh, written backs 


rint and in writing, ſeems t A 
RAC! 


with a trembling motion. To ſhake, fhiver, | wards. Its ſound is un: | molt, 
or ſhudder n cold or fear. _ - rived from the r * Na 

| QUPIVERED, Adj. furniſhed with, or as in Rhapſody, &c. In phyſicians rs ing no 
placed in a quiver. eas it ſtands for Recipe, i. e. take. * WM", - 
To QUOB, v. N, to move as the embryo] To RA'BATE, V. N. [rabatre, Fr.) RE” 

des in the wm falconry, to recover a hawk to the fiſt * * ” 

; ble, e. 


0 e e S. [Lat.] a nice point or 
ſubtilty. 5 3333 
__ QUODLIBETARIAN, S [quedlibet,Lat.} 
one who talks or diſputes on any ſubject. _ 
_ QUODLIEBETICAL, Adj, [quoliber, 
Lat. | not reſtrained to a particular ſubjſect. 
olf, or COIF, S. (cache, Fr.] a cap. 
Particularly applied to that worn by a ſer- 
jeant at law. e 
_ _ QUOTFFURE, S. [coeffure, Fr.] head- 
dreſs. Her quoiffure,” Aagiſ. 

ON, S. | c9in, Fr.] a corner. An in- 
ſtrument uſed in raiſing warlike engines. 
QUOITS, or COITS, S. a game played by 
throwing any thing from one (tated point to | 
another. 55. Co 
To QUOLTF, V. N. to play at quoits ; to 


t 


. 


throw trum place to place. Actively, to 
throw. %%% 5 
QUON DAM, S. [Lat.] having been for- 
r no ca 
_ QUO/RUM, S. [from ꝓuorum, the firſt | 


word in the commiſſion] a bench of juſtices ; 


one in a commiſſion without whom the reſt | 


cannot act. 
or A, S. 
© Portion, | | 
QUOTA'TION, S. [from guete] the act 
of producing the paſſage of an author, either 
to illuſtrate or confirm. A paſſage produced 
from ſome author. | 
To QUOTE, V. A. [ 
a paſſage from an author. | 
QUO'TER, S. he that cites. 
QUOTH, V. Imperf. [from cz:thom, 
Goth. cauthean, Sax. ghoidan, Perſ. to ſpeak 
or ſay] he ſays or ſaid; though ſometimes ap- 
plied to the firſt perſon, as uo J. | 
QUOTUDIAN, Adj. 


[quotus, Lat.] a ſhare or pro- 


make them fit each other. 

pieces of yood fo as to wrap over each other 
or teacher among the Jews. 
in warrens, eſteemed for its flefh and fur. 
erowd of low people. 


people; the vulgar. 


zuoter, Fr.] to cite | 


ToRABBET,V.A, [rabatre, rabater, l 


o plane or cut chaunels in boards, ſo xg > 


NAC 
ed 3 . 
NAD, 
RAD, 
Jet, [ty 
ſkilful 
Wor. 
ND 
A'DI 
Lat. 
ling ra. 
9401. 
big 
0 Rd 
art tay 
ADI. 


RA BBE T, S. a joint made by paring tur 


RA'BBI, or RA/BBIN, S. | Heb, ] adoGiar 


RA/BBIT, S. a fmall animal that bury 
RA'BBLE, S. [rabula, Lat.] a tumultugy 
RA'BBLEMENT, S. the loweſt * 
RA BDOMANCv. 8. [paSdouaileie, Gr 
divination by rods or ſtaves. 


RA BID, Adj. [ral idus, Lat.] fierce, orfy 
rious. „„ a 


RA'/BINET, S. a ſmall piece of 0 d wi 
| nance. > in, e | Abi 
RABIOSLT TV, S. [rabisitas, Lat.] mul ſtr. 


neſs; furiouſneſs; outrageouſneſs. 
 RA/BIOUS, Adj. [rabioſus, Lat.] furu 
ravenous ; outrageous ; mad. | 
RACE, S. [Fr. from radix, 1.at.] a fan 
aſcending or deſcending. A generation, 
particular breed, A root or ſprig of gin 
from rayz de gengibra, Span. A partic 
ſtrength or talte, applied to wine. Ana 
ordinary force, applied to the underſiandi 
A conteſt or courſe on foot or horſeback, 
' RA'CEHORSE, S. a horſe bred ton 
againſt others. 
RACEMA/TION, S. [racemus, 
cluſter like that of grapes. | 
RACEMIFEROUS, Adj. [racenu! 
fera, Lat.] bearing cluſters. 4 
RACER, S. one that runs to out{try! 
other. A racchorſe. _ 
RA'CINESS, S. [racy] the 


tr. 

A'DI 
jal, in 
uce, 

DIC 
jon. 
Vol 
1 p 
RDIC 
bf bei 
RA“ 
it; t. 
WIC 


ple 
ſeed 


ois! 
In 
3 


, 


quality ofbe 


ls 
happening every day. Daily. 


uotidianus, Lat. | | 
7 x 2 * or ſtrong taſted. - 


Ra 


{ 


RAD 


RACK, 8. [racken, Belg. ] an A ere 
„ring, conſiſting of a wheel to which 
ao ic faſtened with his limbs extended, 
a per: ir entieme pain. Any inſtrument 
ol And. A wooden grate in which 
5 ac 4. A ſpirituous liquor, contracted 
dum AAB ACK. 
To RACK, 


: 


v. N. to ſtream like clouds 


e the wind. Actively, to tor- 
2 ror oppreſs by exaction. To ex- 
ty Jo draw off from the lees. 

7 ACKO/ON, S. an animal like a badger, 
a | 13il like a fox, clothed with a thick 
4 I it ſleeps in the day in a hollow tree, 


cc RENT, S. rent raiſcd to the ut- 


LET, S. [from paxia, Gr.] a chat |; 
noiſe. Clamouring, or noiſy confuſed 
k The inſtrument with which a ball is 
ck, from rag uettes, 1 „ 
RYCKING, S. a pace of a horſe, like an- 
lle. excepting that its time is ſwifter and 
ad ſhorter, | 1 5 
RACY, Adj. [rayz, Span. a root] ſtrong 
4; taſting of the ſoil, | 
Rab, the old pret. of read. | 

24D, RED, and ROD, differing only in 
kf, lgnify counſel 3 as Conrad, powerful 
ſlful in counſel 3 Ethelred, a noble cuun- 


1 

Dock, S. a bird. 
NDIANCE, RADIAN CV, S. [radi-| 
Lat.] a ſparkling luſtre; the quality of 
ung rays. : OEM | 
Told, Adj. [radians, Lat.] ſhin- 
; biightly ſparkling 3 emitting rays. 
0RY'DIATE, V. N. {radiatus, Lat.] 
Ai, io parkle. 
WDIATED, Adj. [radiatus, Lat.] a- 
ed with rays. | HY 
ADIA'TION, S. [radiatic; Lat.] a bea- 
lultre. Emiſſion every way from the 
1 0 
A'DICAL, Adj. [from radix, Lat. ] o- 
al, implanted by nature. Serving to 
bee. „ | 
IDICALITY, S. [from radical] ori- 


jon. | 


U primitively, = | 

þ DICALNESS, S. [from radical] the 
df being radical. 5 TE | 
R DIC TE, v. A. [radicatus, Lat.] 
t ; to plant firmly and deeply. | 
WICA'TION, S. the act of fixing 


F) 


c 


DICLE, S. [ radicule, Fr that part 
altri 


Jolle DISH, 8. [radix, Lat.] a root, 


mM 6 la anatomy, a long ſlender bone of 


pd goes out in moonſhine to feed by the ſea- | 


MDICALLY, Adv. [from radical] ori- 


ſeed of a plant, which becomes the 


[LIUS, s. Lat.] the ſemidiameter of | 


R A G 


elbow to the wriſt, 

capital of Radnorſhire, with a market on 
Thurſdays, and one fair, on October 29, 
for ſheep, horned cattle, and horſes. It is 
{cated near the ſpring-head of the river So- 
mergil, in a pleaſant valley, at the foot of a 
hill, where a caſtle formerly ſtood, It is a 
corporation, has large privileges, and ſends 
one member to parliament. Its market is 
now diſuſed, It is 28 miles N. W. of Here- 
ford, and 149 W. N. W. of London, Long. 


RA DNORSHIRE, S. one of the fix 
counties of South Wales. The Welch call it 


the E. by Shropſhire and Herefordſhire; on the 
S. and W. by Brecknockſhire and Cardigan- 


rivers, four market towns, fifty-two pariſhes, 
and abrut 19, ooo inhabitants, all in the dio- 
ceſes of Hereford and St. David's. The air 
in this county is ſharp and piercing. Its E. 
and S. parts are wall cultivated, and pretty 
fruitful in corn; but the ſoil elſewhere, ef- 
pecially in the N. and W. parts, is rocky and 
mountainous, heing only fit to feed cattle and 


and watered by rivulets, having alſo ſtanding 
lakes in ſome places. Its principal commo- 
dities are cheeſe and horſes. The river Wye, 
which divides it from Brecknockſhire, has. 
in its rapid courſe ſeveral cataracts, recciving 


The Trent parts it from Shropſhire ; but the 


— 8 wg 5 

To RAFF, V. A. to ſweep, huddle, or 
take in a confuled manner 
To RA'FELE; V. N. [after, Fr.] to caſt 
dice for a prize. | 1 


ſon's right to a prize by caſting dice. 
RAFT, S. | probably from raris, Lat. ] a 


RAFT, Part. Paſſ. of reave, or 7aff, torn, 
RA'FTER, S. [raefter, Sax. rafter, Belg. | 


a Dnildingg. 

RA'FTERED, Adj. built with rafters. 
| RAG, S. [bracade, Sax. pax O., Gr.] a 
piece of cloth torn from the reſt. Any thing 
rent, or tattered. | 


rags, 


4 42 


the arm deſcending with the ulna froh the 


RA'DNOR, S. a town of S. Wales, and 


14. 29. lat. 52. 20. EY 


Sir Vaes or Macs y Ved. It is bounded on 


ſhire; on the N. by Montgomeryſhire,in North 
Wales. It is about twenty-nine miles in 
length, and cighteen in breadth ; has thirteen 


ſheep ; though it is well-ſtored with woods, 


the Ython, Weverly, and other ſtreams. 


river peculiar to it is the Ython, into which 
[runs the Dulas, Clowdock, and Camerah ; 
after which it falls into the Wye. In theſe 
| rivers there is plenty of ſalmon and ether 
fiſh, This county ſends one member to par- 


RA FFLE, S. the determination of a per- 


frame or float to carry goods or perſons on 
water, made by laying or tying pieces of 
| timber together. | Ws 


pieces of timber, which compoſe the roof of 


RAGAMU'FFIN, S. a perſon clothed in 
RAGE, 


R A K 

RAGE, S. [Fr.] violent anger or fury. 
Agętcavation or increaſe of pain. 

To RAGE, V. N. to be hurried away by 


exeeſſtve anget. To exerciſe fury. To act 
with mad or ungoverncd fury. 


_ RA'GFFUL, Adj. violent; furious. 


 RA'GGED, Adj. rent into tatters. Un- 


even; confiſting of parts almoſt difanited. 

Dreſſed in tatters. Rugged; not ſitooth. 
RA'GGEDNESS, S. Rate of being dreſſed 

in tatters. | | 


RA'GINGLY, Adv. with vehement fury. | 
| To RA'LLY, y 


RA*'GMAN, S. oue who deals in rays. 
'RA'GOUT, S. Fr. pronounced rages] 
meat ſtewed and highly ſeaſoned, 
RA'GWORT, S. a plant. 
RA'GSTONE, S. a ftone fo named from 
its breaking in a ragged or irregutar manner. 
The ſtone on which the edge of a tool new 
ground is ſmoothed. ns 5 
RAIL. S. Ciegel, Teut.] a croſs beam 
fixed at the ends in two upright poſts. A ſe- 
ries of poſts connected by beams, by which 
any thing is inelofed, differing from a pale, 
| becauſe ſt does not riſe 
eroſs beam. A kind of bird. A woman's up- 
per garment, called likewife a nightrazl. 
TO RAIL, V. A. to incloſe with rails; to 
range in a hne. Neuterly, ta ſpeak to or a- 
bout, with reproachful terms. 1 
RA ILER, S. one who inſu 
by opprobrious language, 
RA ILLERWV, S. [ railterie, Fr.] flight and 
jocoſe ſatire. | | 8 


us or defames 


ray] cloaths, or drefs. Seldom uſed unleſs 
JJ „ 
To RAIN, v. N. [renian, Sax.] to fall 
in drops from the clouds. To fall like rain. 
It rains, Il. e. the water falls from the clouds. 
RalIN, S. [ren, Dan. reg. old Teut.] water 
deſcending from the clouds in dr f 
RAINBOW, S. [ enbega, Fora meteor 
in form of a party-coloured ſemicircle, ap- 
pearing in a rainy ſky oppoſite to the ſun, by 
the refraQtion of its rays in drops of falling 
T Lg rg 
RAIN-DEER, S. [&ranas, Sax. rangifer, 
Lat.] a deer uſed in the northern countries 


for drawing fſedges. N 
S. water which de- 


RAIL N- WATER. 
ſeends from the clouds. 
RAINY, Adj. ſhowery ; wet. 
To RAISE, V. A. (reſa, Swed. raiſer, 
Dan. ] to lift, or heave from the ground, To 
ſet a thing upright. To erect or build. To 
prefer or exalt. To excite, rouſe, or ſtir up. 
To bring into being. To call into view, ap- 
plied to ſpirits. 1o utter loudly, applied to 
the voice, To collect, applied to muney. 
RaAl' SER, S. he that raifes. | 
. RAVSIN, 8. [Fr.] the fruit of the vine 
dried in the ſun or in an oven. | 
RAKE, S. [racr, Sax. racche, Bclg.} an in- 


1 


fo high above the| 


RAVMENT, S. [for arrinment, from ar- 


RAM 
or grubbing up weeds, A 
Vicious, gay, and thought] 


recaille, Fr. 


looſe, diſorde f 
cſs perſon, on 


To RARE, v. A. to 
clear with a rake, To 8 = 1 
lence or extortion, To ſedur or fear * 
vehement deſire. Nenterly, to arch : J 
grope. To paſs with violence, = * 
RA'KER, S. one that rakes, 
a RA'KE-H ELL, S. 4 wild, vieions 
anehed perfor, Ho 


RA KIS H, Adj. like a rake ; looſe or lex 


duce diſordered forces 8 hs y 
ſatirical mirth, or reproach with pool 1 
mowr ; to banter, Nemerly, to come 
ether in a hurry. To come again into G 


r. Tocxerciſc fatirical reſentme 
| ne. 
RAM, S. { Sax. and Belg.] a male fie 


An inſtrument 
battering walls. | 
To RAM, v. A. todrive with visle, 
alluding to the motion of a battering x 
To fill with any thing driven hard, oh 
To RA'MBLE, V.N. [ramb, Swee,1t 
wander; to rove, or go about without anyk 
ed reſolution, or determined place, 
| RA'MBLE, S. a wandering and irreoul 
excurſion. 8 oy 
RA'MBLER, S. rover; wanderer. 
RA MBOOZEE, RA'MBUSE, 8. a dn 
made of wine, ale, eggs, and fupar, in i 
winter; but of wine, milk, ſugar, and 
water, in the ſummer. | 
RA'MEKIN, RA'MEQUINS, 8. .. 
muguiers, Fr.] fmall flices of byead coy: 
with cheeſe and eggs. | 
„RA MEN TS, S. [ramenta, Lat.] fer 
ings ; ſhavings. 77, 
To RA'MIFY, v. A. [romifer, Fr. 
ſeparate into branches. Nenterly, to be 
ed into branches, _ | 
 RA'MMER, S. an inſtrument by uh 
any thing is driven hard. The lick u 
which a charge is forced into a gun. 
RAMIFICA'TION, S. | Fr. from 7 
Lat.] diviſion or ſepuration into branches; 
act of branching out. 
RAM M'ISH, Adj. rank, or ſtrong fee 
| RA'MOUS, Adj. [ramus, Lat.] braid 
conſiſting of branches. | 
\ To RAMP, v. N. [ramper, Fr.] to 
with violence, To climb, applied to pl 
RAMP, S. a leap or ſpring. | 
RA'MPANCY, S. [from ran pan] 
Valence; exuberance. 1 
RAMPAN TT, Adj. [Fr.] prevail 
breakir g threugh reftraint. In heraſery/ 
ed up in order to comb t. 
10 RA'MPART, RAMP RE. | 
[from the ronn] to fortify with ramp 
" RAMPART, RAMPIRE, S. 2“ 
bank of earth, cannon proof, raifed abo 
body of a place, and formed in baſtions 
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flrument with tecth, uſcd in dividmg ground, 


| The wail round fortified places, 


RAN RAP 
1 lus, Lat. ]a plant. RANNY, S. [mus araneous, Lat ] the 
gWMPIONS, “ a berb. e ſurewmouſe. L* P ] 


iſland of 8. Wales, on the To RA!NSACK, v. A. to plunder or pil- 
f [da rep It is about two lage. To ſearch norrowly, | 
et 0 
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ngth, and a mile and an half 


v the name of the Biſhop 

*f _— 1 is four miles W. of St. 
1 and ſeventeen N. W. of Milford- 
" Long. 12. 15˙· lat. 51. 55. q 
 MSGATE, x lea. port town of Kent | 
; 1 le of Thanet, where a very fine 2 
* lately built, for the ſecurity of ſhips 


qhat come! 


iN, the preter of RUN. 
5 RANCH, V. A. [corrupted from 
rench] to ſprain or injure by a violet twiſt. 
RAN'CID, Adj. [rancidus, Lat.] ſtrong 


of old oil. Muſtineſs. 3 
1 0 COROUS, Adj. [from ranccur] ſpite- 
in the higheſt degree. $5 
ohh COUR, [rancocur, old Fr. ] hatred 
ontinued, 


rand of a ſhoe. gf 

n „8s. [randon. Fr.] want of 
eftion, rule, method, or chance. 
RANDOM, Adj. done by chance, or 
out deſign. wy 3 . 
RANNFORCE, S. the ring of a gun next 
e touch hole. Ce e 
RANG, preter of Rix c. 

To RANGE, v. A. [Langer, Fr.] to place 
order or rank. To rove over. Neuterly, to 
eat large, To be placed in order. 


ng placed in a live. A claſs or order. An 
curſion; room for excurſion. Compaſs taken 
by any thing extended or placed in order. 
he ſtep of a ladder. A kitchen grate. 
RANGER, S. one that roves about. A 
p that beats the ground. An- officer that 
ks after the game of a foreſt, | 
RANK, Adj. [razc, Sax. ] ſtrong ; grow- 
(too fait, Fruitful; bearing ſtrong plants. 
ong ſcented 3 groſs; coarles 
RANK, S. [rang, Fr.] a line of men 
ced a brealt, A row. A claſs, or order. 
ree of dignity. High place, 

10 RANK, V. A. [ranger Fr.] to place 


r claſs, To diſpoſe in a regular manner. 
terly, to be ranged; to be placed. 


uption, To be inflamed, applied both to 
body and mind, 
MANKLY, Adv, in a courſe, or groſs 


ner. 


b ss,. exuber-nee ; ſuperfluity 
n. 1 


«df 


| RANTIPOLE, S. wild; roving; rakiſh. 


ned. 0 | 
IDNESS,RA\NC{DITY),S. ſtrong | 
* ; ſed likewiſe crowfnot. 


RAND, 8. [ Belg.] a border or hn 4 


reall, To range or include in any parti- 


To RANKLE, V. N. to feſter, or breed 


RNN SOME, [rangon, Fr.] the price paid 


eral ſmall ones, and for the redemption of a priſoner. 
„ Near it are ſev To RA'NSOME, V. A. [ranconrer, Fr.] 


to free from punyhment or captivity by mo- 


ney. | 
RA'NSOMELESS, Adv. free from ran- 
ſome. , 


uſe of pompous or high. ſounding language 
without proportionable dignity of thought. 
RANT, S. tigh-founding language with- 
out proportionate dignity of thought, 
RA'NTER, S. a ranting fellow. 


il 


To RA'NTIPOLE, V. N. to run about 
wildly. Xs. 5 5 | 
RA'NULA, S. [Lat.] a ſoft ſwelling, poſs 
ſeſſing the ſaliva under the tongue. | 
RANU'NCULUS, 8. [Lat fa flower call- 


To RAP, V. N. ¶ bracppan, Sax.] to ſtrike. 
with a ſmart and quick blow. To rap and 
rend, is, to ſeize by violence. 5 

RAP, S. a quick ſmart blow,  _ 
RAPA'CIOUS, Adj. [rapax, Lat.] given 


to plunder ; ſeizing by violence. 
RAPA'CIOUSLY, Adv. from rapaciaus] 


by rapine ; by violent robbery. 


the quality of being rapacious. 6% 
RAPATCETY, S. C upacité, Fr. rapacitat, 


Lat.] the act of ſeizing by violence. The 


quality of being addicted to plunder. | 
RAPE, S. [rapt, Fr. raptus, Lat. ] a vio- 
lent forcing of a virgin or woman. 


Lat. ] violent ſwiftneſs of motion. 
RAPIDLY, Adv. ſwiftly ; quickly. 


lently ſwift. | 
uſed only in thruiting. 


RAPIER-FISH, S. a fiſh about five yards 
Ing, which has a ſword growing from its 


| ſnout about a yard long, at the baſis it is four 


inches over, two edged, end pointed like a 


them with its ſword. | | 

RA'PINE, S. I Fr. rapira, Lat.] the act 
of taking away tHe goods of another by vice 
lence. Force. Plunder. EE 
RA PER, S. [from rap] one who ſtrikes, 


| reference, 
| To RAPT, V. N. to raviſh; to put ia 
ecſtaſy. 5 BE 
KAP T, S. [from rap] a trance. 

RA PTURE, S. Crupio, Lat.] ecftacy 


1 of any paſſion; uncommon heat af 


To RANT, V.N, [rander, Belg.] to make 


R APATIOUSNESS, S. from rapacicus] | 


| | RAPID, Adj. [rapide, Fr. rapidus, Lat.) 
RANGE, S. [rangee, Fr.] a rank or any quick; ſwift and violent of motion. 


_ RAPTDITY, S. [rapidite, Fr. rapiditas, 


RA'PIDNESS, S. the quality of being vio- 


 RA'PIER, s. [rapiere, Fr.] a ſmall ſword” 
rapier ; it preys on fiſb, having firſt Rubbed | 


RA'PPORT, S. [rapperr, Fr.] relation ; 


4 imagination 3 


—— —— 
— — — — C 


—.— 


5 — — 
— — Ul 


» ne ET a —- — 
— — 


OE IE 


RAT 


imagination; rapidity or haſte. Torrent] plies to ſuſpect dans 
« rapture.” Mile. © watch, er, gr to de pn wth 
RA'PTUROUS, Adj, eeſtatic; tranſ-| RA'TABLE, Ad : 


orting. 
RARE, Adj. [ Fr. rarus, Lat.] uncommon, 
ſcarce; excellent; thin, oppoſed to denſe; 
thinly ſcattered, | 
RARE/SHOW, S. a ſhew carried in a 
box. | 
© RAREFA'/CTION, S. [Fr.] the art of 
making any medium thin, or of extending the 
parts of a thing ſo that they ſhall take up 
more room. 8 
RAREF TABLE, Adj. capable of being 
made thinner. 1 „„ 
To RA REF, V. A. [rarefer, Fr.] to 
make more thin. To become thin. 
', RA'RELY, Adv. not often; ſeidom. 
Finely; nicely ; accurately. . 
RARE NESS, S. the quality or ſtate of 
happening ſeldom and being uncommon. Va- 
lue ariſing from ſcarcity, 1 5 
RA RI TX, S. [rarite, Fr. raritas, Lat.] 
uncommonneſs. A thing valued for its ſcarce- 
neſs or uncommonneſs. Thinneſs. _ 
RA'SCAL, S. [raſcal Sax. a lean beaſt] 
a mean fellow. A ſcoundrel. 
RASCA'LION, S. one of the meaneſt 
rank. * | 
RA sCALIT L, S. the low mean people. 
RA SCALLV, Adv. in a mean, baſe, or 
worthleſs manner. 1 
To RAS E, V. A. [rafer, Fr.] to ſkim or 
bruſh the ſurface. T 
To eraſe or blot out. 
_ RASH, Adj. [raſch 
lent, precipitate.” 
RAS H, S. [raþh, 
reſcence of red ſpots 
rupted from ruſb. OO ng 5 
Na 'SHER, S. [reſati, Sclav. raſati, Swed. 
rixali, Dalm. to cut] a ſlice; © a raſper of 
6ũd¹ . ol ET, 
RA'SHLY, Adv. in ah 
leſs manner. 1 
_ . RA/SHNESS, S. fooliſh 
ger. Inconſiderate haſte, _ 
-. RASP, S. [raſpo, Ital.] a raſpberry. _ 
To RASP, V. A. [raſper, Belg. raſper, 
Fr. raſpare, Ital.] to rub to powder, or wear 
away the ſurface with a rough file. 
RaA8SP, S. [| from the verb] a piece or pow- 
der rubbed off a thing by a very rough or 
coarſe file, „ ; 
RASPA/TORY, S. 
chirurgeon's raſp. 


+ 


» Belg. ] haſty, vio- 
Belg. ] ſattin. An efflo- 
on the ſkin, perhaps cor- 


aſty and thought- 


contempt of dan- 


[raſpatoir, Fr.] a 
 RA'SPBERRY, S. a kind of a berry. 

RA'SPERRY-BUSH, S. a ſpecies of 
bramble. | | ö | 
_ "'RA'SURE, S. [raſuro, Lat.] the act of 
ſcraping or having. A mark in writing made 
dy rubbing out a word or letter. 
RAT, S. Fratte, Belg. ratta, Span. rat, 
Fr.] an animal larger than a mouſe, that 


tain value. 
cordial prepared fro 
and ſpirits, 


ment of cane uſed by ſe 
and mean ſpecies of m 


ſort of wheel, w 
detents ever 


clock ſtrike, 


to any thing A ſettle 
tity. 


| To have rather, 


o deſtroy or overthrow. | 


AT 


Js [ from rate) {et at a cer. 


RA'TABLY, Ady. 


| RATA FI'A, 8. [ Proportionably, 


Pronounced ati. 

m the kernels bla 
RATA'N, 8. an Indian cane. An inſt 
hoolmaſters. Alow 
ahogany. 1 
CH, S. in elock-work 
hich ſerves to lift up te 
y hour, and thereby make 1 


RATE, [ fr. ratus, Lat.) a price bred 
| d allowance or ©... 
Degree. That which ſets the = 
The manner of doing a thing. A ta in 
poſed by a pariſh. 1 
To RATE, V. A. 

price. To tax. 
RAT H, Adj. [rath, Sax. quick 
in ſeaſon. ] he rath prinivofſe 
PPV 
RAT H, S. a hill. Neve 
R AT H ER „Adv. {the comparatireot a 
now out of uſe] more willingly, Preferatly 
In a great degree. More properly, rd 
| is to prefer, or deſire in pr. 

ference. | 


 RATIFICA'TION, S. [Fr.] the 20 g 
confirming. | : 
RA'TIFIER, 
ratifies, _ 
To RA'TIFY, V. A. [ratum faci, Lt] 
to confirm. N 49 
RA TIN, s. [Lat.] proportion. 
To RATIO CIN ATE, V. N. [rativire 
Lat. ] to reaſon; to argue. 
RATIOCINA'TION, s. [ratti 
Lat.] the act of dedveing conſequences fut 
premiſes by the exerciſe of reaſon. _ 
RATIO'CINATIVE, Ad6j. argument 
tive; advancing by proceſs or diſcourſe, 
RA'TIONAL, Adj. [rationalis, Lat.) hat 
ing the uſe of reaſon. Agreecable to reaſon, 
RATIONALE. S. [ Lat.] the grounds 
which any thing is founded. 
RA'TIONALIST, S. one who admits 
ee but what he can account for on th 
principles of reaſon. | 
RATIONA'LITY, 8 
ſoning. Reaſonableneſs. + 
RA'TIONALLY, Adv. [from ratin 
reaſonably ; with reaſon. 
RATIO NALNEsSS, S. {from tin 
the ſtate of being rational. | 
 RA'TSBANE, S. poiſon for rats. 
RAT TE EN, S. a kind of ſtuff, | 
To RAT TLE, V. N. [| rateler, Belg.[t 
make a quick noiſe with ſhaking hard thu 
together. To ſpeak eagerly and noilly. þ 
tively, to make a thing ſound by ſhaking. 


RATCH, RAS 


to value at a cenzü 


ly] ear] 
M it, . 


thre: 
into 


8. the perſon or thing that 


. the power of k 
| Belg 
frelle 


infeſts houſes and ſhips. To ſmell a rat, im- 


** 


| RA TTLE, S, a quick noiſe m_ 


R A W 


gilion of Empty and loud talk. An inſtru— 

in 2 pe 8 ſomething included in a hollow 

ment 00 to pleaſe infants. | 

g TLEHEADED, Adj. [from rattle 

oiddy ; unſteady. | 

and df Fr. ALE, 89 a ſnake ſo called 
Ay rattle at the end of its tail. 

0 T TI. ESN AKE ROOT, S. a plant, 
. e of Virginia; the Indians uſe it as a 

are remedy againſt the bite of a rattle- 

c ati 


175 a Weſt-Indian fox. 

RA ON, S. a Weſt-In | | 
6 back. Wo. A. ravager, Fr.] to 
« waſte, fuck, ſpoil, or plunder. | 
RAVAGE, 8. ſpoil, or plunder. 
RA“ VAGER. S. plunderer ; ſpotler. _ 
RAUCITY, 8. [raucus, Lat.] hoarſe- 
ne ; loud rough noiſe. 


RA en, , 
510 be delirious or talk irrationally. To 


iato fits of fury like a mad perſon. 
* A VEI, v. A. [ravelen, Belg.] to 
entznole or ent wiſt. To unweave, or undo the 
thread of {mething woven. Neuterly, to fall 
into perplexity or confuſion. To work an 
perplexity 3 to buſy himſelf with intricacies. 


work having two faces, that compole a ſalient 
mole without any flanks. 


8 


RA VEN, S. {brefen, Sax. a large black 


wl, | vs 
RAVEN, V. A. {refian, Sax. ] to rob, 
to devour with great eagerneſs. | 

RAVENOUS, Adi. hungry to exceſs, 
 RAVENOUSNESS, S. the quality of rag- 
ing after prey. Ne a 
RAUGUHT, the old pret. and part, pal. 
OE TNT fe: 
RAV'IN, S. prey or food gotten by vio- 
EEE „„ 
RAVINGLY, Adv. {from rave] with 
frenzy; with diſtraction. „ 
To RA'VISH, V. A. [rawvir, Fr.] to vio- 
late a perſon's chaſtify by force. To take a- 
wy by violence. To delight to ec{tacy. 
RA'VISHER, S. he that embraccs a wo- 
mn by violence. One who takes any thing 
by force. . | 
RAVVISHMENT, S. the act of violating 
chaſtity by force, Exceſſive delight. Rapture. 


delg rob, Teut.] not boiled or roaſted. Not 
grelled enough either by roaſting or boiling. 
Not covered with the Kin. Sore. Ignorant 
or unexperienced, applied to the judgment. 
| RYWBONED, Adv. [raw and bone] hav- 
lg dones ſearcely covered with fleſh. © 
RA'WHEAD, S. [raw and head] the 
name of a ſpectre. 5 
RA WLV, Adv. [from raw] in a raw 
manner, Unſkilfully. Newly. = 
RAWNESS, S. the ſtate of neither being 
polled nor roaſted, applied to food. Inexperi- 
ce applied to the judgment, 


VE, V. A. [reven, Belg. raver, 


RAVELIN, S [Fr.] in fortification, a a 


RAW, Adj. [hraef, Sax. rau, Dan. rouzv, 


licks, or ſhaking a thing incloſed | 


| A contrivance or artifice. 


REA 

RAY, S. [raie, rayon, Fr.] a beam of 
light, or knowledge, A fiſh, from raye, Fr, 
An herb. | 

To RAY, V. A. f{rayer, Fr.] to ſtreak; 
to mark in long lines. | | 

RACE, S. [rayz, Span. root] a root, 
Tuo razes of ginger.” Shake, 

To RAZE, or RASE, V. A. [raſer, Fr.] 
to overthrow, ruin or demoliſh, 
To extirpate, 

RA'ZOR, or RASOR, S. [raſvir, Fr.] 
an inſtrument uſed in ſhaving. | 

RA'ZURE, S. fraſure, Fr.] See Rasuar. 

RF, is an inſeparable particle uſed by the 
Latins, and from them borrowed by us to 
denote iteration or backward action: as e- 
ruin, to come back; refrecu/ſ.on, the act of 
criving back. wa. 

REACCESS, S. a return of a viſit. 

To REACH, V. A: 


ed. To arrive at, or obtain. To fetch from 
ſome place diſtant, and vive, To transfer. 
To penetrate to. To be adequate to. Jo 


_ REACH, S. the act of taking or bringing 
by extending the arm. The act of taking or 
thouching with the arm extended. Power of 
attaining The limit of the underſtanding, 

Extent. . 
To REACT, V. A. to act back again. 
To return an action or impulſe. _ | 

REACTION, S. [Fr. | the action where- 
by a thing acted upon returns the action upon 
the agent. %% On 

READ, S. [ræd, Sax. raed, Belg.] coun- 
ſel. To wicked read.” Stern. It 
Io READ, V. A. [preter. and part. paſſ. 


ten or printed, Figuratively, to diſcover by 
marks or learn by obſervation. To know 


** FT — 


lecture. 


perfectly, or underſtand. _ | | 
READING, S. [pronounced reeding] th 
art of peruſing words written or printed, 
Study conſiſting in the peruſal of books. A 


RE'ADING, S. [pronounced Redding] the 
capital and county town of Berkſhire, near the 
Thames, which juſt by receives the Kennet, 
that paſſes under ſeven bridges in the town 
and neighbourhood, It is governed by a 


mayor, &c. who returns two members to par- 
This is the moſt conſiderable and 


liament. 
largeſt place in the county ; and though they 


country, their principal traffic is with large 
barges by the navigation of the Thames to 
Londgp, whither they carry vaſt quantities of 
malt, meal, and timber, and bring back coals, 
ſalt, tobacco, grocery, oils, &c. Reading 
pave birth to archbiſhop Laud and lord chict 
juſtice Holt, &c. Here are three churches 


Ddd4 ty 


1o efface. 


| [ræcan, Sax. ] to 
touch or take hold of with the hand extend- 


extend, or ſpread abroad. Neuterly, to be 
extended far. To make efforts or attain, To 
take in the hand. | 73s 


read, but pronounced red, from red, Sax. ] to 
peruſe, or utter by the voice any thing writ- 


A public recital, | = 


muſt have a great trade into the neighbouring 


REA 

two large meeting-houſes, beſides that of the 
quakers ; and it contains about 8000 people, 

including a little hamlet at the bridge over 
the Thames. Here is à county infirmary. Its 

market is on Saturday, and fairs on February 
1, for cheeſe and horſes ; May 1, chiefly for | 
horſes ; July 25, for ditto and other cattle ; 
and September 21, for cheeſe. In the neigh- 
bourhood is a continued body of oylter-ſhells, 


REB 
REAPING-HOOK, 


A 8. 4 5 | * ) 
ment uſed in cuttin g corn, crooked inſtro 


REAR, S. [arriere Fr.] the h; 
troop of an army, o t 1 hindermef 
The laſt claſs. J. er the laſt line of 2 fleet. 
To REAR V. A ra 

up. To lift vp any ting lte le raſe 
up from an infant ſtate. | 0 bring 


To ed . d 
ſtrut. To exalt or elevate, r n. 


for the ſpace of five or fix acres, See the] REARWARD, S. th | the 
Fhiloſophical Tranſactions. It lies forty end; the tail or train r TOW The 1 
miles W. of London, and ſix from Maiden- ter part. hu 


REA'RMOUSE, S. [ hremus 
more properly ſpelt reremouſe. 5 


To REASCEND, v. N. t 
mount again. 


San.] a bat. 


0 climb, o 


To go up a ſecond une. 


head. 
READEPTION, S. [re and adeptus, Lat.] 
recovery; act of regaining. 


READER, S. one that purſues any thing 


; bring into being. To convert money into 
5 land. . | : 


ale, Fr.) a kingdom. Kingly government. 
' REALTY, S. (reale, Ital.] loyalty 


To REALIZE, V. A. [realiſer, Fr.] to 


REALLY, Adv. actually, truly. Indeed. 
REALM, S. | pronounced velm, from ci. 


% Where faith and realty——xemain not.“ 
Par. Loſi. 
REAM, 
bundle of paper conſiſting of twenty quires. 
To REANIMATE, V. A. ta animate 
again. To reſtore to lite. . 
TO REANNEX, V. A. [re and annex] 
to annex again. 2 | 70 
To Rr Ap, V. A. [rivan, Sax. ruppen, 
Belg.] to cut corn at harveſt. To gather, or 
gbtuin. Neuterly, to harveſt. | 


s. Frame, Fr. rien, Belg.) a 


| free from fear; to reſtore from terror, 


REA'SON, S. [raiſon 
written er printed. One ſtudious in books. | true and clear Ae 8 Ray Lat 5 
One whoſe office it is to read prayers in |duQions from premiſes.” The cauſe = 5 1 
churches. 5 9 2 . cauſe. A faculty in man, whereby he = turn 
REA'DILY, Adv. without heſitation, | tinguiſhed from beaſts, conſiſting in 5 iſ. - 
| hinderance, or delay. EY one propolition from another, or in wan fprir 
' READINESS, S. [ſee Reavy] the qua- out ſuch intermediate ideas as ma bs n 0 
| Hity of doing any thing without delay, or he- tuo diſtant ones. Right: A juſt —. | * 
ſitation. : | IKAſter bring, ſuch meaſures as are confite Fa 
To RE/ADJOURN, V. A. [re and ad-| with humanity, « Bringing France to I thin 
journ] to adjourn again. © ſon.” Addiſon, , os p 
*  RE-ADMISSION, S. the act of admit“ To REASON, V. N. [raiſer Fr o ſud 
ting agen. „ deduce conſequences from premiſes, 10 de. 1 
To READMIT, V. A. [re and admit] date, diſcourſe, or endeavour to*convince app 
to let in again. Ia Aively, to examine by the rules of reaſon 1 
To RE-ADORN, V. A. to adorn again. | REA'SONABLE, Adj. raiſonable Fr, to 
READY, Adj. quick in performance. | having the faculty of reaſon. Conſiften io 
Fit or prepared. W illing. Being at the point, | with the rules of reaſon, Juſt, Moderate w) 
or not far from being done; without hinder- Tolerable. 5 ; 
ance, or heſitation. Adverbially, readily z] REA'SONABLENESS, S. agrecablenes chi 
| ſo as not to admit of delay. {to reaſon. Moderation. | * 
' RE-AFFI/RMANCE, S. [re and affrm-} REA'SONABLY, Adv. agreeable to rer | 
ance] ſecond confirmation”  & ſſon. Moderately. n < 
REAL, Adj. [reel, Fr. realis, Lat] relat- | REA'SONER, S. one who teaſons ; ay Va 
ing to things, not perſons. True, oppoſed | arguer. V 1 
to fictitious. Genuine, In law, conſiſting} REASONING, S. an argument, tu 
of things immoyeable. [REA SONLEss, Adv. void of reaſon, fe 
REALGAR, S. red arſenic. To REASSE'MBLE, V. A. to collec ar 
5 REALITY, S. [ realite, Fr.] truth, or again. | Clerk 78 k2 
real exiſtence, oppoſed to appearance. Some-] To REASSE'RT, V. A. to aſſert anew, 
thing intrinſically important. jor a ſecond time. . ti 


To REASSU'ME, V. A. [reaſſumo, Lat.] 
to reſume ; to take again. 
To REASSU'RE, V. A. [raſſurer, Fr.) t | 
REATE, S. a kind of long ſmall gi 
that grows in water, and complicates iel 
together, bg 
To REAVE, v. A. pret. reft, [reun 
Sax. ] to take away by ſtealth or violence, 
To REBA/PTIZE, v. A. [rebaptiſe, Ft 
re and baprize] to baptize again. 
REBAPTIZA!TION, S. {reboptiſatur 
Fr.] renewal of baptiſm. \ 
To REBA'TE, V. A. [rebattre, Fry] b 
blunt, or. deprive of its edge. 
REBA'TE, S. a rule in atithmeüe, Wh 
ſame as diſcount, : 
" REBE!CK, S. ſrebec, Fre fiber, a 


REAPER, 8. one that cuts corn. 


Ja three ltringed fiddle. 


| 


bb 


REC 


„pegel, 8. [rebelle, Fr. rebellis, Lat.] 
2 oppoſes the lawful authority of 1 


been L. V. N. D ebello, Lat. ] to rife 
. Gtion to lawful authority. | 
n ELLER, S. one that rebels. f 
KBE LIOx, S. the act or ſtate of tek. 
ing up arms, or otherwiſe oppoſing lawful 
1g L 00s, Adv. engaged in oppoſing 
kwful authority. VV DON 
REBE' LLIOUSLY, Adv. [from rebellious | 
u. oppoſition to 4 lawful authorit 7. 
REBELLIOUSNESS, S. [ from rebellious] 
ity of being rebellious. | | 
ang LL O, v. N. to eccho back 


2 loud noiſe. 


loud bellowing ſound. 

den e FBO UN V. N. [ rebondir, Fr.] to 
ſpring back again from any ſurface. Active- 
hy, to reverberate or beat back. 5 
*REBO/UND, S. the act of fly ing back 
after being driven with force againſt any 
er FF, S. [rebufſade, Fr.] a quick and 
ſudden reſiſtance or check. . 
To REBU'FF; V. A. to beat back, To 
oppoſe with ſudden violence. ES 


to build again. nm. | | 
 REBUKABLE, Adj. [from reluke] wor- 
| thy of being found fault witn. 

To REBU'KE, V. A. [reboucher, Fr.] to 
chide ; to find fault with. To repreſs, by an 
urexpedted reproaen. | 


check. 5 | | 4 
 REBU'KER, S. a reprehender. 


ture. A kind of a riddle, in which the dif- 
ferent ſyllables of a perſon's or place's name, 
ar hidden under ſome pictureſque repreſen- 
tation. N N 


nl | | | 
REBU'TTER, S. an anſwer to a rejoin - 


ler. | | i | 
ſo RECALL, V. A, to call back again. 
To revoke, or reſtore. 
MICALL, S. the act or power of calling 
ack, re 
10RECANNT, V. A. [recanto, 2 to 
retract, or contradict what one has proteſſed, 
ſad, or done, YT AA Foot 
RECAN TAT ION, S. the act of contra- 
diding what a perſon has profeſſed, ſaid, or 
. | 
RECA'NTER, S. one that recants. 
\TOoRECAPI'TULATE, v. A. {recafir 
ue, Fr.] to mention again. To repeat a- 
hen 1n a conciſe or ſummary manner. | 
ECAPITULA'TION, s. a diſtin re- 


eating of the principal points or arguments 
1 dicouſs, TOO OT OP! 


> EBO/ATION, S. [rebco, Lat.] the re. 


RE'BUS, S. a word repreſented by a pic- 


' To REBU'T, v. N. [rebuter, Fr.] to re- 


REC 
RECAPETULATORY, Adj. [from re- 
capitulate] repeating again. | 

lo REGA'RRY, V. A. [re and carry] to 
carry back. | | 

To RECEDE, V. N. [v:cado, Lat.] to 
fall back, retreat or deſiſt. | 

RECEIPT, S. [pronounced receit, from 
receptus, Lat.] the act of «cceiving. A wri- 
ting acknowledging the receiving money, A 


phyſician's preſcription, or direction for make 


ing any thing conſiſting of various ingre- 

dients, Reception. 
RECEI'VABLE, Adj. capable of being 

received. | ff | 


To RECEIVE, v. A. [recevcir, Fr.] to 


take or obtain any thing as due. To take 
from another, To admit. To conceive ia 
the mind, To entertain as a gueſt, | 

RECEIVEDNESS, S. general allowance. 
RECEIVER, S. one to whom any thing 


is communicated, or paid by another. One 


who partakes of the Lord's Supper. The veſ- 
ſel into which er drop from the ſtill. The 


veſſel into which any ſubjects are put, whea 


experiments are tried by the air Thel 


being lately done, or exiſtent. 25 
 RECENSION, S. Lrecenſio, Lat.] enu- 


Y  _ [meration ; review. 
ToREBUI'LD, V. A. [pronounced rebi/d} | 


RE/CENT, Adj. [recens, Lat.] not long 
exiſtent. New, late, freſh, : 
RECENTLY, Adv. freſhly ; newly. 


RE'CENTNESS, S. the quality of being 


lately uſed, made, or done. 


1 RECEPTACLE, S. [recepraculum, Lat. J 
veſſel or place into which any thing is re- 
REBU'KE, S. any chiding expreſſion. A . 5 


ceived, 


| KECEPTIBULITY, S. [receptus, Lat.] 


poſſibility of receiving. : 
RECEPTARY, S. thing received. 


or manner of being received or entertained. 
Treatment at firſt coming. | ES 
RE'CEPTIVE, Adj. | receptrs, Lat.] hav. 
ing the quality of admitting what is commu - 
nicated, Es 

RE'CEPTORY, Adj. [receptus, Lat.] ge- 
nerally or popularly admitted. 


RECE'SS, S. [recsſſus, Lat.] retirement. 


Departure. A place of retirement, or ſe- 
crecy, An abſtract of the proceedings of un 
imperial diet. 


RECESSION, 8. Creceſſio, Lat.] the ac 


| of retreating, 


2 


RECEVOUR, S. « large baſon, ciſtern, 


or receptacle for water. 


price of exchange. To change again. 


turn. To attack again. | 
RECHE'AT,S. a leſſon played on the horn 
when the hounds have loſt their game, to 


call them from a countericent, = 


7 © 
4 
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RE'CENCY, S. [recens, Lat. | the {tate f 


| RECEPTION, S. [receptus, Lat.] the. 
art of recciving or entertaining, The ſtate 


| To RECHANGE, v. A. [recharger, Fr.] 
in commerce, the ſecond payment of the 


To RECHA'RGE, V A. to accuſe in re- 
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falling a ſecond time. 


ſubject to fall again. 


cal] mutually; interchangeably. ee 
RECI'PROCALNESS, S. [from recipro- | ledge of any perſon en and avow know, 


Lat.] to act mutually or, alternately. 


- _ RECITATIVE, or REIT ATT vo, S. 
IItal. Ja kind of muſical pronunciation, where- 
ſong. 5 
Fr.] to relate; to tell over or enumerate. 
To RECK, V. N. ſrecan, Sax.] to care; 
to heed; to mind; to rate at much” _ 
| lefs; heedlefs, mindleſs” 


2 leſinefs ; negligence. 


account of time. 


. creditor. Money due for entertainment at a 
public-houſe. An account taken. Eſteem, 
or value. * "No 


| To tame. k 


R E 2 
RECIDIVA'TION, 8. [recidivns, Lat.] 
RECIDYVOUS, Adj. | [recidivas, Lat.] 

--RE'CIPE, S. Lat. from the firſt word | 
of a medicinal preſcription ] a medicinal pre- 


ſcription or receipt. | 
RECUPIENT, S. Crecipient, Lat. | that to 


which any thing is voluntarily given. The} RECOAGULA't1 
veſlel of an air pump, in which the ſubjects 
of the experiments are included. 


RECI'PROCAL, Adj. Hreciprocus. Lat. 


reciproque, Fr.] mutual; alternate ; returned | thing. A badge. 


equally on both fides. Affecting both parties 
alike. © Done by each to each. 
RECI'PROCALLY, Adv. from recipro- 


cal] mutual return; alternateneſs, 
To RECFPROCATE, V. N. [reciprocus, 


RECIPROCA'TION, S. the ſtate wherein 
any action is done mutually by each party. 


RECISION, S. [recifo, Lat.] the act of 
e N . 

© . RECUTAL, S. [from recite] the relating 
of a thing a ſecond time; repetition 3 enu- | 


000 57; Ns bs 
RECITA'TION, S. repetition ; rehear- 
Jah + Es ears: 


in the words are pronounced more muſically 
than in common ſpeech, and leſs than in a 


To REC TE, V. A. [recito, Lat. reciter, 


To REC, V. A. to heed ; to care for. 
RECRKLESS, Adv. [| recceleas, Sax. ] care- 


RE'CKLESSNESS, S. [from rect] care- 


To RF/CKON, V. A, freccan, Sax.] to 
count or find out the number of any collec- 
tion. To eſteem, value, or account. Neu- 

terly, to compute. T) lay ſtreſs or depend- 
2 vpon ; uſed with z p from compter ſur, 
r. | | | | 


one who calculates coſt, | | 
RECKONING, S. a computation. An 
Account of debtor and 


To RECLAIM, v. A. [reclamo, Lat.] 


to reform or make better. To reduce to the 
ſtate deſired. To recal, or cry out againſt, 


To RECLINE, v. A. [recline, Lat. recli- 
ner, Fr.] to lean back or fidewiſe, Neuterly, 
to lean, reſt, or repoſe, 


favour a bond is drawn. 


| again, 


| | . | | fr. ] to praiſe again; to render acceptable; ta 
RECKONER, S. one who | computes 5 | 


5 


REC 
RECLINE j 1 
leaning poſture. 1 loan, Lat.) 
4 To RECLO Sk, v. A. totes 21 
n The door recl5'd.” ohe. Wai, 

o RECLU'DE 1 
open. . Lata, Lat.] to 
RECLU'SE, Adj ſrc; 
ſhut up from 88 . Lat.] 


lation. 10N, S. ſecond coagu. 


REC/OGNIZANCE, 8. 


2 
Fr. prono 
reconniſance] acknowled gement js 9 
A word or ny 


tying the recogriſer to owe to 
certain ſum of mone Re ie 


To RECOGNI'SE. v. BoA 
to acknowledge; to A. (recopnoſes Lat] | 


in 3 


record, teſti. 
the Fecogriſee a 


ran or thing. * 
examine judicially. 8 To review ot 


RECOGNISE E, 8. the perſon in wht. 
RECO'GNISOR 
to another. EIN 

RECOGNITION, 8. [recon 
review; renewal of Abele ie 
ledgement. Knowledge avowed, | 

To RECO!IL, V. N. [reculer, Fr.] to ru 
or bound back gain; to fall back; to fail 
Or ſhrink. | | | 7 

To RECO/IN, V. A. [re and in] tb 
coin over again. 5 | 

RECOINAGE, S. [re and coinage] the 
act of coining anew. MOT 

To RECOLLE'CT, V. A. [ recolleFu, 
Lat.] to revive in, or recover to, the memo; 


| 7; } 
to recover reaſon or reſolution ; to colle 


, S. one who gives a bond 


RE COLLECTION, S. the act wherey 
an idea is ſought after by the mind, and with 
pain and endeavour found, and brought again 
in view. en £2 
To RECO'MFORT, V. A. [re and an- 
fort] to comfort or conſole again; 10 gire 
new ſtrength. a „„ 

To RECOMME/NCE, V. A. [recommencer, 
Fr.] to begin new, 8 

RECOMMENCEMENT, S. a beginning 
a thing anew. V 
To RECOMMEND, V. A. [recommender, 


deſcribe a perſon as worthy of the countenance 
of another. | 
RECOMMENDABLE, Adj. [Fr.] wor- 
thy of recommendation or praiſe. 
RECOMMENDA'TION, S. the ft f 
detailing the good qualities of a perion to gin 
him a favourable reception from another. 
RECOMME'NDATORY, Adj. [from 
recommerd] that which commends to ano 
ther. „ | 
RECOMME!/NDER, S. one who recont- 
mends, 8 | ! 
To RECOMMIT, v. A: [re and ni] 
to commit anew, = FR. 1 


8 5 4h; 


To RECOMPA CT, V. A. [re and com- 


. 
4 7 * cOMPENSE, V. A. { recompenſer, 
58-4 epay or requite z to return, or g1ve 
ag bat To make up by ſomething of 
To redeem or pay for. 
CO Mp ENS E, 8. [Fr.] the act of ma- 
king a return, Or equivalent. 5 
"RECOMPILEMENTT, S. [re and com- 
ment] new compilement. . 
P To RECOMPO/SE, V. A. [ recompejer, 
Fr.] to ſettle or quiet anew. To form or ad- 
No COMPOST ION, S. compoſition re- 
goo ECONCT'LE, V. A. [reconcilier, 
r. to make a perſon like again. To make 
conſiſtent: To reſtore to Favour. 12 
" RECONCULEABLE, Adj. [reconciliable, 
Fr. capable of renewed kindneſs. Conſiſtent; 


ble to be made conſiſtent, PR 
Po  ONCULEABLENESS, S. [from re- 


led. Diſpoſition to renew love. 
ON CONCULEMENT, S. the renewal of 
kindneſs, or reſtorcd to favour, F riendſhip 
renewed, „ 
RFCONcTLER, S. one who renews 


vers the confiſtence between propolitions. 
RECONCILIA”TION, S. [Fr.] renewal 
of friendſhip. Agreement of things ſeem- 
ingly oppolite. Atonement or expiation. 
To RECONDENSE, V. A. to condenſe 
anew. 33 3 
 RECONDITE, Adj. [reconditus, Lat.] 
adſtruſe or profound; ſecre. 
To RECONDU CT, V. A. [reconduit, Fr.] 
to conduct again. o 
To RECONJOVIN, V. A. [re and confoin] 
VV 
Jo RECO'NQUER, V. A. [recongquerir, 
Fr.| to conquer again. 
10 RECONNOUTRE, v. A. to exa- 
mine in order to make a report. Ts 


to aſſemble anew, | 
To RECO'NSECRATE, V. A. [re and 
| cnſecrate] to conſecrate anew. f 
to convey again. 5 | 
To RECORD, V. A. [recerder, Fr.] to 
reilier any thing ſo as to preſerve the me- 
mory of it. To celebrate, or cauſe to be re- 


membered in a ſolemn manner. 


verb always on the laſt] a regiſter or authen- 
fic memorial, C 

RECORDA/TION, S. [recordatio, Lat.) 
ſemembranſee. 5 

RECO'RDER, S. one who re 
tient. The kee 
kind of flute. , 


"To RECOUCH, v. A. te lie down again, 


regiſters any 
per of the rolls in a.city. 4 


Fl 


5 ] conſiſtence; poſſibility to be re- 
cencileable ] C 3 P | lac” refrells after labour.” 


griendſhip between others. One who diſco- 


Jo RECONVENE, V. A. re and cenvene] 


To RECONVE'Y, V. A. [re and convey} | 


RECORD, S. the accent of the noun is 
generally on the firſt ſyllable, but that of the 


NEU 
| To RFCO VER, V. A. [reconmrir, Fr.] 
to reſtore from ſickneſs or diſorder. To re- 
pair or regain after loſs, | | 
RECO'VER ABLE, Adj, capable of being 
cured or regained. * 
RECO'VERY, S. cure. 
act of regaining. The ſtate of a perion cured. 
In law, the cutting off an entail. 
To RKCO UNT, V. A. [reconter, Fr.] 
to tell in a diſtin ct and minute manner. 
To RE COP, V. A. [ recouper, Fr.] to 
cut again. To reply quickly and ſharply, 
To: lien ---- | | 
RECOURSE, S. pronounced recoarſe, 
from reccurs, Fr. recurſus, Lat.] frequent paſ- 
ſage. A return or new attack. Application 
or attendance for help in protection. The 
laſt ſen ſe is moſt in ule, the two former ſenſes 
being obſolete. 9 
RECREANT, Adj. [recriant, Fr.] cow- 
ardly; mean- ſpirĩted; crying out, or recant- 
ing for fear. Apoſtate. Falſe. "BIND 
10 RECREATE, V. A, recreatus, Lat.] 
Ta amuſe when 
weary. Fizuratively, to delight or gratity. 
To revive, or-relieve.: by 
RECREA'TION, S. refreſhment after toil 
or wearineſs. Amuſement. | 
RECREATIVE, Adj. [from recreate] re- 
freſhing ; giving relief after labour or pain; 
amuſing ; diverting, 8 we | 
RECREATIVENESS, S. [from recrea- 
tive] the quality of being recreative. 


droſs; ſpume; ſuperfluous or uſeleſs parts. 


TIOUS, Adj. droily ; coarſe. _ i 
| To RECRTMIN ATE, V. N. [recrimi- 
ner, Fr. ] to accuſe anotber in return. 


returning one acenſa ion by another. 

nate] he that returns one char ge with another. 
| Lat. ] growing painful] or violent again. 

to repair any thing waſted by new ſupplies. 


men. | 


RECTANGLE, S. Fr. refangulus, Lat.] 
an angle conſiſting of ninety degrees. % 


degrees. | 


RECTIFUVABLE, Adj [refify] capable 
of being ſet right. | e 


ſetting a thing right which is wrong. }n 
diſtiltery, the act of drawing ſpirits a ſecond 
time, in order to increaſe their frength. 

To RECTIFY, V. A. [refifier, Fr. ] to 
make right, or reform. To increaſe the 
ſtrength of ſpirits by repeated diſtillation, 
| | | | RECTI- 


The power or 


RECREMENT, S. [recrementum, Lat.] 


RECREMENTAL, RECREMENTI. 


RECRIMIN ACTION, S. [Fr.] the act of 
RECRIMINA TOR, S. [from. recrimi- 
RECRUDE'SCENT, Adj. [recrudeſcens, | 
To RECRUIT, v. A. (recrutens, Fr.] 
To ſupply thedeficiencies of an army by new 
RECRUIT, s. the ſupply of any thing 


iwaed. New ſoldiers. 


RECTA'NGULAR, Adj. | re&argu/aris, 
Lat.] having an angle conſiſting of ninety 


' RECTIFICA'TION, s. Fr.] the at cf. 


Charge it is committed. 


RED 


RECTILIVNEAR, RECTILVNEOUS,! 
Adj. [from rectus and linea, Lat.] Conlifting 
of right lines. | 1 

RECTITUDE, S. [Fr.] ſtraitneſs oppo- 
ed to curvity. Uprightneſs, or freedom from 
any vice or biaſs, applied to the mind. | 
RECTOR, S. [refeur, Fr. rector, Lat.] 
a ruler. A parfon or miniſter of an unim- 
propriated pariſh. 

RXRECTORSHIP, S. the 
A rector, : CS So 

RE'CTORY, S. [re&orar. Fr.] a ſpiritual 
hving, conſiſting of land, tythe, and other 
eblations, ſeparated and dedicated to God, 
For the ſervice of the church, and for the 
maintenance of the miniſter, to whoſe: 


| 
ö 


rank or office of 


RECUBATION S. [Crecubo, Lat.] the 
Ed of lying or leaning. | 
RECUNMBENCY, 8 
Ding or leaning. © 
_ RECU/MBENT, Adj. lying; teaming. | 
RECUPERABLE, Adj. {recuperabilis, 
Lat.] eaſy to be recovered. e 
RECUPERA'TION, S. the act of reco- 
Fe ring. . 
_ RECUPERATO'RY, Adj. pertaining to 
recovery. by | „ 
ITI O RECUR, V. N. [recurre, Lat.] to 
come back, or revive to tte mind. To have 
recourſe to, or take refuge in. 

To RECU'/RE, V. A. [re and care] to re- 
eover from ſickneſs or Jabour. | 
RECU RE, S. recovery; remedy. 

RECU'RRENCE, RECU'RRENCY, 8. 


[from recurrent] return. 


? 


[recumbens, Lat.] 


currers, Lat.] returning from time to time. 
RECU'RSION, S. [recurſus, Lat. ] re- 
RECURVA“TION, RECU/RVITY, S. 
fexure backwards. ; 5 e 
- | RECU/RVOUS, Adj Crecurvus, Lat.] bent 
backwards, | OO ow 
 RECU'SANT, S. frecuſars, Lat.] one 
that refuſes to comply with the terms of a 
communion or ſocictx. | 
 RECUSSION, S. {rec ffus, Lat.] the act 
ef beating back. | 1 | 


| 


RED, Adj. rd, red, Sax. rouge, Fr.] 


one of the primitive ce 
human blood is. E 
REDAN, REDENT, S. in fortification, 
an indented work, made in form af the 

teeth of a ſaw, with faliant and re- entering 

angles. NE | 
_ REDARGUATION, S. [Lat.] a diſ- 
proving or confuting. 5 


RE D-BRE AST, S. a ſmall bird fo called 

from the colour of its breaſt. 3 
To RE DDEN, V. A. to make red. Neu- 

terly to grow red or bluſn. FOR th 


REDDISH, S. ſomewhat red. 


ours, of which the 


* 


red; chat in Engl 


d 


alle] the ſtate of being redeemable. 


% 


RECU'RKENT, Adj. [recurrent, Fr. re- 


RED 

RFEDDITIVE, Ag. : 
to the anſwer made 3 * pl 

REDDLE, S. an earth of the metal ki d 
of a cloſe and even colour, ſmooth lo 
unctuous, remarkably heavy, of a "by fon 
oy and is the fiueſt in the 
RED E, S. Iræd, Sax. 
« Mio ens te bs 
To REDEEM, v. A. dimo, | 
reſcue 3 _— by paying 8 a”, by 
compenſe. To pay an . s 
3 3 Sor wer. to free 


| by pa in 
what money was lent on ; age Jing 
the N n together with 


REDEE'MABLE, S. [from 
ble of redemption, l redeem) ea. 
REDEE'/MABLENES 


] cvuncil or advice 
eſ. Not in uſe, 


8. 8. from redeem. 


REDEEMER, S. one who ranſoms or 


avs row gue by neee 
| ement. term fre ; 
to our bleſſed Saviour, "Yan apo 
To REDELIVER, v. A. [re . 
to deliver back ae eriaa ar) 
REDELTVERY, S. [from redeliwer] the 
act of delivering back. 
To REDEMAND, V. A. [redemander, Fr.] 
to demand back. | | 
REDEMPTION, S. [Fr. redemptis, Lat.) 
ranſom, or deliver y from puilt or puniſhment 
by making atonement. 
4 REDEMP TORX, Adj. paid for ran- 
om. 5 5 
To REDENUGRATE, V. A. to cover 
again with black. e 
REDOHIEI TI ON, S. in civil aw, an action 
to make void the ſale of certain goods, and 
to oblige the ſeller to take them back, 
| BY D-HOT, Adj. heated fo as to appear 
red. | 1 | 
_ REDINTEGRATE, Adj. [redintcgratus 
Lat.] reſtored z renewed ; made new. 
REDINTEGRA'TION, S. from rn. 
tegrate] renovation ; reſloration. Redintegra» 
tion, chymifts call the reſtoring any mixed bo- 
by or matter, whoſe form has been defiroyed, 
to its former nature and conſtitution. 
RED-LEA , S. [rcd and dead] minium. 
RE DN Ess, S. [from red] the quality at 
being red. „ 
REDOLEN TCE, REDOLENCY, 8. 
[ from redg/ent] ſweet ſcent. BY | 
RE'DOLENT, Adi. {redolens, Lat.] wet ! 
of ſcent. 
To REDOU'BLE, v. A. to repeat often. 
To inereaſe by frequent additions of the fame 
quantity. Neuterly, to become twice # 
much. Po ne 
REDOU'BT, 8. [redoute, Fr. ridetta, Ital ; 
the outwork of a fortification. | 
REDOU'BTABLE, Adj. [Fr. terrible 8 


enemies. of 
TED, Adj. [redoubte, Fr.] au. 


tion, 


KEbDT TiO, S. {redds, Lat.] reſtitu- 
; VI Sts FO | ful ; formidable. 


R EDOU'B 
To 


R E E 


©, bob, V. N. Lead, Lr 


to be driven back again. To e >" 
reſult. ries V. A. | redreſſer, Fr.] to 

EW _ Te relieve, remedy, or 
+ ; more properly applicd to things. 


& EDRE!/SS, S. A relief of grievances -| 


3 ; 
le Es bak, V. N. applied to iron, 
which, when too hot, breaks or cracks un- 


der the hammer. 


Ribs TRE AR, S. an apple ſo called from 


o allother fruit for mak - 
bee PI der made from redſtreał 
me Af 'CE, v. A. [reduco, Lat. ] to 
Ge W ſtate, To reform any 
fre of diſorder. To break into ſmall pieces, 
To degrade. To bring into a ſtate of want 
or miſery. To fabdue. En 
REDUCEMENT, S. the act of bringing 
dack, ſubduing, reforming, or diminiſhing. 
REDUCER, S. [from reduce] one that 
educes. LE | h . 
ebw elk, Adj. ¶ from reduce] poſſi- 
lle to be reduced. 5 
EDU CIBLENES&, S. | from reducible] 
quality of being reducible. = 2 
REDU'CTION, S. Fr.] the act of break- 
ing into pieces, or bringing into order from a 
ſtate of diſorder. 
numbers into their loweſt terms. 


REDUCTIVE, Adj. Lreduct᷑ iu, Fr.] hav- 


ing the power of reducing. . 
REDUCTIVELY, Adv. by reduction; 
dy conſequence. = 1 
REDUNDANCE, or REDU'NDANCY, 
8. [redundantia, Lat.] a ſtate wherein things 
abound to excels. e. Tris i: 
REDU!NDANT, Adj. [redundans, Lat.] 
ſuperfluons. Abounding to exceſs. Uſing 
more words than are uſfetul. 8 
To REDU/PLICATE, V. A. Cre and du- 
lcare] to double. . 
REDCUPLICATION, S. [from redufli- 
«te] the act of doubling. 1 
REDUPLICATIVE, Adj. [ reduplicatif, 
Tr.] double. „ 
NE D-WING, S. a bird. 
To REE, V. A. to riddle; to ſift. 
To RE. ECHO, V. N. to echo back. 
REECHY, Adj. {corrupted from reck] 
ſnoaky; footy, | „ | 
REED, S. [resd, Sax. ried, Tent. ] a hol- 
b knotted ſtalk. A ſmall pipe. An arrow. 
To RE-E/DIFY, V. A. to build again. 
REEDY, Adj. abounding with recds 
REEK, S. {rec, Sax.] ſteam ;; vapour. 
A pile of corn or hay, ufually fpelt and pro 
nounced vic. 1 | 
To REEK, v. N. Frecan, Sax 3 to ſmoke; 
o eam; to emit vapour. | 


# 


| 


REF 


To REEL, V. A. to wind yarn off the 
ſpindle on a frame. | BY 
To REEL, V. N. [relen, Pelg ragla, 


then to the other, in walking. 
RE-ELE CTI ON, 8 repeated election. 
To RE-ENACT, V. A. to enact anew. + 
' To RE-E'NJOY, V. A. to enjoy a ſecond 
time. | | 
To RE-ENTER, V. A. [re and enter] to 
enter again; to enter 2new. 
Io NE-ENTHR ONE, V. A. to replace 
in a throne. | | 


the act of entering again, 


To RE-ZSTABLISH, V. A. to eſtabliſn 


again, 


bliſþ] one that re-eſtabliſhes. 
RE-ESTA'BLISHMENT, 8. 


bliſhed ; reſtauration” 1 8 | 
To RE-EXA'MINE, V. A. to. examine 
Again. | 5 ve 
*To REFF/CT, v. A. [refifus, Lat. ] to 
reſtore after hunger and fatigue. | 


freſhment af.er hunger and fatigue, 


REFECTORY, S. ref Ai, Fr.] a 
room for refreſhment or eating. 


fute or deſtroy an argument. 


judgment. To addreſs or apply to for judg- 


R EFEREE, 8. one to whom any thing 
is ſubmitted or referred. _ = 


REFERE/NDARY, S. [referendus, Lat.] 


maſter of requeſts. 


or any impurities, To poliſh or clear from 
barbariſms, applied to language. 'To aff. 
nicety. | | | | 


tation of elegance. 


impurity, or barbariſm. | 
To REFIT, V. A. {refaire, Fr | to re- 


REEKY, Adj ſmoky; tanned ; black. pair, or reſtore after damage. 


REEL, S. [ral Sax.]a turning trame, on | 


? 


Wiich zurn is wonnd from the ſpindle, 


lpht, 


Swed.] to ſtagger or run from ene tide add 


RE-EN TRANCE, s. [re and entrance} 


REF/RMOUSE,' S. ¶Ereremus, Lat.] a bat. 


RE-ESTABLISHER, s. [from rea- 


the act of 
re- eſtabliſaing; the ſtate of being re-eſta- 


REFE'CTION, s. [Fr. refe&iv, Lat.] re- 


REFF/CIIVES, s. medicines which re- 
In arithmetic, to bring |freſh, and renew ſtrength. | 


To REFEL, V. A. ſ[refels, Lab. } to ht 


 ToREFER, V. A. {refero, Lat. referer, 
Fr.] to ſend to or diſmiſs for information of 


ment. Nenterly, to have reſpect or relation. 


| REFERENCE, S. relation; refpect; view 
towards. Diſmiſſion to another tribunal. _ 


one to whoſe deciſion any thing is referred. 
Ap officer in the court of chaneery; the 


To RE-FERMENT, V. A. [re and fer- 
[ment] to ferment ane w. | 
REFERRIBLE, Adj, eapable of being 
conſidered as a relation to ſomething elſe. _ 
To REFINYE, V. A. to clear from droſs 


REFI/NEMENT, S. the act of cleanſing 
from droſs, foulneſs, or impurity. Improve- 
ment in clegance. Artificial practice. Affec- 


REFINER, S. one that clears from drofs, 


To REFLECT, v. A. [refief, Lat] ta 
bend or throw back. Neuterly, to throw back 
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3.44 N E x 
light, or an image repreſented in a mirtor | REFRA'CTION, S. [F 8 
Jo throw back the thoughts on them ſelves ray whoſe courfe is turned 2 he ſtote of z 
or things paſt, To conſider attentively. To| in going into a denſer medium m a tight line 
bring reproach. | REFRACTIVE, Adj. bay | 
REFLECTENT, Adj. [refe&cns, Lat.] of retraftion, Wing the power 
bending back; flying back. ' | REFRA'TCTORINESs. 8. 
___ REFLE'CYION, S. reflection, Fr. refleFus | tory} ſullen ob{tinacy, ea 
Lat.] the act of throwing or bending, bac; REFRA'CTORY, Ag. [fron 
any image repreſented or refſected in a look-| Fr. refra#arius, Lat.] "hin 
ing-glaſs ; thought employed on things palt ; | not ſubmitting to authority or comm... 1 
the perception of the operation of our own| . REFRAGABLE, Adj. | mand, 
mind within us, as employed about the ideas liable to be confuted. 
| It has got; attentive conſideration; cen-] To REFRAIN, V. 


A. ( refreter Fr.] to 


ſure. | | hold back or Keep from a4; A, 
REFLE'S, Adj. [reflexus, Lat.] directed forbear or abltaih. 288 Neuterly, to 
back ward. 14 SSN | REFRANGIBULITY, 


REFLEX, S. [refiexus, Lat] reflection. gible} the diſpoſition of a © 2 Nen. 
REFLEXIGILIIX, S. from reftexitie} | turned out of its natural courſe h n 
the diſpolition of rays to be turned out of a| of one medium into another. Ernte | 
richt line, their natural courſe in paſſing out] REFRA'NGIBLE, Adj. [from 
of one medium into another. frango, Lat.] capable of being tine toys 
REF EXIBLE, Adj. [reflexus, Lat.] ca- a right line, or their natural courſe rl. 
pable of being thrown back, or turned to the rays, of light. | +. FRO 

| 3rom their natural courſe, applied to rays] REFRENA'VION, S. [re and fram, lat 
VT ee e, act of reſtraining. i eee 
REFLEXIVE, Adj. [reflexvs, Lat.] hav-| To REFRESH, V. A. 
ing reſpect to ſomething back; capable of | to refreſh after labour, 
ieffecting. | | eg 


* ET 2746 — PU 3 


[refraicher, Fr] 
rena; . | : R vo, or want, 10 
| F pair or improve any thing impaired by now 

| REFLESNIVELY, Adv. in a backward touches. Jo cool. 7 1 mpalred by neu 
TH JJ ooo tt 7 | REFRE'SHER, S. that which refreſhes, - 
$ REFLO AT, S. [re and fat] ebb; re-“ REFRESHMENT, S. relief after pan, 


| DE fux. VVV | hunger, or tatipve, Figuratively. fi | 
1 RNREFLORESCENCE, S. Ir Horeſcens, Lat.] reſt. 5; 2 bel | - = heed 
B the quality of floutiſhing or biolloming a-| REFRUGERANT, Adj. [Fr.] cooling; 


Rr 1 . | mitigating heat. 1 
Io REFLOURIKSH, V. A. [re and o TO REER 'GERATE, 3 Lr ger. 
| 71h] to flourith anew. Es + Le» CES 1 

To REFLOW, V. N. [refluer, Fr.] to] REFRIGtRA'TION, S. [efrignatis, 

fow back. Zh x | Lat.] the act of cooling; the ſlate of being 

XEFLU ENT, Adj. [ſometimes accented cooled. e. e 

on the firſt ſyllable, from refluens, Lat.] flow-| REFRLTIGFRATIVE, REFRYGERA- 

ing back. 3 55 TORY, Adj. [refrigeratorius, Lat.] eboling; 
REF. UX, S. {[refluxus, Lat.] the act of having the power 10 cool. _ 
| Bowing back; the backward courſe of wa-| - REFRI'GERATORY, S. that part ofa 
© Ter. 5 8 diſtilling veſſel that is placed about the head 
To REFO'CILLATE, V. A, [refocilla- of a (till, and filled with water to cool the con- 
tam, Lat.] to refreſh or cherith deenſing vapours. Any thing internally cooling, 
REFOCILLATION, S. feſtoration off REFRUVGERIUM, S., [ Lat.] cool fe. 
ſtrength by refreſhment. „ „ ſongs ea 

TO REFORM, V. A. [reformo, Lat. | REFT, [pret. and part. pafl. of Rravt] 
reformer, Fr.] to change from worſe to better. | taken or took away, Cor 
| Neuterly, to alter or make a change from REFUGE, S. wr: refugium, Lat.] ſheltet | 
Vorſe to better. 5 ftrom danger or diſtreſs. An expedient, WM 

REFO RM, S. reformation or amend- To REFUGE, V. A. [refugier, Fr.] to} 

ment. i i | ſhelter or protect in danger or diſtreſfs. 
REFORMA'TION, S. Fr.] the at or| REFUGE E, S. [refugie, Fr.] one that 
ſtate of changing from worſe to better; the flies his country to avoid perſecution, | 
change of religion from corruption te its pri- REFU'LGENCE, S. [ſee REFuLGExT.) | 
mitive ſtafe, „„ _ | fparkling or bright ſplendo ft. 
REFO/RMER, S. one who makes a change REFU'/LGENT, Adj. [refulgens, Lat. 
from bad to better; one who exploded the bright; gliſtering; ſhining. Splendid. 
errors introduced into religion, and reduced] To REFU'ND, V. N. [refunds, Lat.] to! | 
it to its primitive ſtate. Ip pour back. Figuratively, to reſtore or repay! 
Jo REFRA CT, v. A. freſradus, Lat.] | what is received. Uſed with the reciprocal 
fo break the natural courſe of a ray. pronoun nl,, to 1cimburie, _ 


" . 


TERS: 


5 S. [from refuſe] the act of 
Arb wh any by offered, or of 
ale thing requeſted ; the right of hav- 


ing 4 | 


595 REFUSE, V. A. L . Fr.] to 
0 ny thin required, or o ered. 

(bst Adj. [the verb is accented on 
ok nd yllable, but the noun on the firſt] 
= of acceptance after a choice is 
1 | 


po SE 8. that which is fit only to be 
i yay; and is left on a choice. 
el Sk, S. he who refuſes, 
Arb TAL, S. [refuto, Lat.] the act of 
ina a ſentiment to be falſe and erroneous. 
ek TATION, S. [Fr. efutatio, Lat.] 
te ft of exploding, or ſhowing an aflertion 
obe falſe and erroneous. 3 
mREFU!TE, V. A. [refuto, Lat. refater, 
Fr, 0 prove falſe and erroncous. 
" REGAIN. V. A. [regagner, Fr.] to 
an ſecond time; to recover any thing loſt. 
AAL, Adj. I Fr. rag alis, Lat.] royal. 
WAL, S. {regale, Er. | a muſical in- | 
15041, 8. [Lat.] the prerogative of 
ECA LE, V. A. [regaler, Fr.] to 
juſt; to give an entertainment; to refreth. 
RGYLEMENT, S. [Fr.] refreſhment; 
ptertainment. VVV 6 
REGA'LIA, S. [Lat.] the enſigns of a 


KGNLITY, S. [regalis, Lat.] royalty; 
—_ _C Er 

To REGARD, V. A. [regarder, Fr.] 
re ; to look upon as worthy of notice. 
orepeſt or mind. To obſerve religiouſſy. 
Torcpedt or have relation to. To look to- 


eK R, 8. [Fr.) attention to, as a 
utter of importance. Reſpect. Relation. 


med,” Milton. An object of ſight. 
ECA RDABLE, Adj. from regard] ob- 
mble, Worthy of notice, —_ — 
REGCA'RDANT, Adj. in heraldry, a lion 
ſick kind of belt of prey, painted as 
ping behind him. 55 85 
3 from regard] one that 
rads, OY Vi ebagn 
WOA'RDFUL, Adj. ſregard, and full] 
ative; taking notice of. VVV 
KCARDFULLY, Adv. attentively ; 
kiuly, Reſpectfully, ; 
WOARDLESS, Adj. heedleſs; negli- 
lt; vithout taking noticde. 
RCA'RDLESLY, Adv. without heed. 
KGARDLESNESS, S. heedleſs; neg- 
ee; inattention. e | 
CEN, 8. from regent] authority 
emment. Government adminiſtered. 
ther. The diſtrict governed by a vice- 
M, Thoſe who are intruſted with the 
ſenment in behalf of another, 


diet and living ſuitable to every particular 


aeor eminence. Look or aſpect. With | 


REG 


To REGENERATE, V. A. { regentratns 
Lat. regenerer, Fr.] to produce anew. Te. 
renew by a change of nature from a carnal 
to a chriſtian ſtate, | ; | 

REGENERATE, Adj. [regeneratus, Lat.] 
produced anew, Born again or having one's 
natural diſpoſitions changed by divine grace. 

REGENERA'TION, S. Fr.] new birth; 
birth by grace from carnal affections to - 
chriſtian life, 1 | | 

REGENT, Adj. Fr. regens, Lat.] govern< 
ing. Exerciſing authority tor another. 

RE'GENT, S. a govetnor or ruler. One 
inveſted with authority for, or ruling in be- 
half of another. 8 

RE GEN T SHIP, S. the office or ſtate of 
a vice-gerent. e 

To REGERMͤINATE, V. A. [regermi- 
natum, Lat.] to ſpring, or bud out, again. . 

REGERMINA'TLION, S. re and germi- 
nation] the act of ſprouting again. ; 

RE'GIZLE, Adj. governable. i 

RE GICIDE, S. | regicida, Lat.] the act 
of murdering a king. One guilty of mur- 
dering his king. : 5 ITS 

REGIMEN, S. [ Lat. ] that regulation in 


- 


courſe of medicine. Rule or government. 
REGIMENT, S. Fr.] a body of ſoldiers 
under one colonel, _ EY 
REGIMENTAL, Adj. belonging to a 
regiment, Uſed in the plural for the particu-.. 
lar uniform by which one regiment is diſ- 
tinguiſhed from another, 
REGION, S. [ Fr. regio, Lat.] a tract of 
land. A country. A part of the body. Place 
J | 5 OY 
REGISTER, S. [reg fre, Fr. regiſtrum, 
Lat.] an account of any thing committed to 
writing in ſome book kept for that purpoſe. 
An officer who commits any account or tranſ- 
ation to Writing N 
To REGISTER, V. A. [regiftrer, Fr.] to 


commit to writing, in order to preſerve from 


oblivion. To enrol or ſet down in a liſt. 
REGISTRY, S. the act of inſerting in 
a regiſter. 
kept. 5 3 £532 
REGLET, 8. [reglette, Fr.] a ledge of 

wood uſed by printers to ſeperate their lines: 


able diſtances from each other. 5 
RE'GNANT, Adj. [Fr.] predominant ;", 
principal; reigning ; having power.. 
To REGO'RGE, V. A. | regerger, Fr. 
to vomit up again. To ſwallow back. 
_ To REGRAFET, V. A. [regrefer, Fr.]: 


to graft again. ; 


To REGRANT, V. A. [re and grant! 
to grant back. 2 


ſhock or offend. ©* Reprarerh the eye. Derb. 
To engroſs or foreſtal, from regrattier, Fr. 

REGRA'TER, S. [regrattier, Fr. ] fore- 
ſtaller; engroſler, | 


| a 


4 To RE- 


The place where a regiſter 5 


in pages, wherein they are printed at conſider- 8 


To REGRA TE, v. A. [from grate] tu 


Ta be uneafy at. | 


| ward; recompence. _ 


Initiated, or educated according to received 
forms or diſcipline + |} 
_. REGULAR, S. [repulicr, Fr.] in the 
KRomiſn church, Weer. that profeſſes and and bourſe, Fr.] to pay again; or repair * 


adiuſt or direct by rule or method. 


er ad juſts by rule or method. ' he part of a 


bottom on melting. 


ching abſorbed. Neuterly, to be poured back. 
REGURGITA'TION,S. {trom the verb||f,rcer, Fr. ] to add new force of ſtrength; 


wr 


R E J 
To REGREE'T, V. A. te re- ſalute; to | 
greet a ſecond time. | 


Iutation. 


raſſige back. The power of paſling back 


xrty. | 
Fo REGRET, V. A. fregretter, Fr.] to 
repent, or grieve at ſomething done or paſt. 


q 


REGUE'RDON, S. [re and guerdon; re- 
To REGUERDON, S. from the noun] 
to reward. = 5 
RE!GULAR, Adj. [regulier, Fr. regulori, 
Lat.] conformable or agreeable to rule or 


whoſe ſurface is compo 


ed of equal figures, 
whoſe ſolid angles are all equal. 


Inſtituted, 


\ 


follows a certam rule of life, and obſerves the 


| three vows of poverty, chaſtity, and obe- 
_ gence. OT | „„ 
__,REGULA'RITY, S. [regularite, Fr.] the 
quality or ſtate of being contoxmable to rule, 
order, ox methok. n 
- REGULARLY, Adv. in a manner agree- 
able to rule. 128 3 Þ 
To RE'GULATE, V. A. [reguls, Lat.] to 


REE. N 135 | 
i by) CTA BLE, Adj. that ay be fg. 


REGREE T, S. return or exchange of ſa- REJECTANEOUS, Ag; 
fitadle; held in ſmall cſtin 
REGREF'SS, S. I-, Fr. regreſſur, Lat.] afide. 


5  Tof eating off or thrown Lat] thei 
 _ REGRE'T,S. [Fr. repretto. Bak ſorrow | 
for ſomething paſt, or ſomething loſt. Uſed any thing. 
by Prior in the plural, but without autho- To REIGN, v. A. I pronou 
regno, Lat. regner, Fr.] to en 


| REIMBARKA'TION, 8. 
method. In geometry, go to fach bodies 


: 


REL 


(Lat. Une. 
mation ] FF: the 
REJE'CTION, s. 


rowing afide, 
REIGLE,, S. Fr.] a hollow cut to guide 


nced rain, from 


ſovereign authority. To b 4 or exeri 
prevail. To obtain To be priming * 
| 1 8. [regne, Fr. regnum Lat | 
roya authority. The time during wh; * 
perſon exerciſes ſovereign authorit = 
kingdom or dominion, * 3 
TO REIMBA'RK, v. A fre, 
to take ſhipping again, „ * 
| , Fr. remba life 
; To REIMBO'DY, V. A. [from ve and 
imbcdy, written more frequently, but le Pros 
Perl, embody] to reduce to a body again, | 

To REIMBURSE, v. A. [from 7e, jv, 


loſs or expence, 
REIMBU'RSEMENT, 8. [fromrein{uj) 
reparation or repayment, _ 
| To REIMPREGNATE, v. A. I ad 
impregnate] to impregnate anew, 
 REIMPRESSION, S. [re and inpreſin] | 
a ſecond or repeated impreſſion, © 
REIN, S. [renes, Lat.] that part of abridle 
which extends from the horſe's head tothe 


REGULATOR, S. Lat. [one that directs 


mach ne which makes the motion equal. A 
elock made uſe of to adjuſt the motions of 
apes oi: „ 
_  REGULLUS, S. Lat.] the finer and moſt 
ighty part of metals which ſettles at the 
To REGU'RGITATE, v. A. [from re 
and gurg 4, Lat.] to throw or pour back any 


reforption ; the act of ſwallowmg back. 
REHABILIT ACTION, S in canon law, 
ſignifies a re enabling or reſtoring to a former 
ability. Sk N 
To RRHE' AR, V. A. to hear again. 


REHE&RSAL, S. | from rehearſe] the act 
| of repeating or pronouncing, I he recital, | to inſpire anew. 
trial, or pronouncing of any thing before the 
repreſentation of it pubiicly. "= 
IO REHEKA'RSE, V. A. [from rehear] tof To REINSTATE, V. A. to put gh 
repeat, recite, or relate. To try or pronounce, into poſſeſſion of any polt or office, 
as preparatory to public exhibition. | 
To REJjt.CT, V. A. [rje@us, Lat.] to integer, Lat.] to renew with regard to” 
refuſe without compliance or conſent, when | {tate or quality. | 
offered or requeſted. To caſt off oi throw 


4 Figuratively to reſtrain or control. 


driver's hand. Figuratively, government, of 
an inſtrument and manner of goyernment; 
To give the reins, is to remove reſtraint 
give liberty 5 


* To REIN, v. A. to govern by a Hide 


' REINS, S. not uſed in the ſingalat, 
nes, Lat. red, Fr.] the lower and Ne ſmall 
eſt part of the back, 
To REINFECT, v. A. of and 
i Lat | to infe or corrupt again. 
Io REINFOR'CE, v. A. [of re and! 


[recruit, . 
5 REINFORCEMENT, 8. ſupply ; aff 
To REINSERT, v. A. [/e and irſen 
to inſert a ſecond time. _ 
To REINSPIRE, V. A. [re and iii 


To REINSTA/L., v. A. tolcatagin 
put again in poſſeſſion. IN 


| To REINTEGRATE, v. A. [ri 


To REINVE'ST, v. A. [re and ir 


Pd 


to inveſt anew. 


REL 


To RE) ted and increaſing pleaſure from 
aſt ; uſed with for or ar. Active- 
joyful or glad. 

8. one that rejoices. 
v. A. [pronounced rejine, 
in. To meet 
anſwer. | 
Fr.] a reply 
An anſwer. . | 
Fr.] ſhock ; ſuc- 
tellon. 
10 Er 
Lit. 7 
REI 

To REJUDGE, V. 


8 5 
10 93755 DLE, V. A. to ſet on fire, or 
A RELA'SPE, V. A. [relapſus, Lat. ] to 
lp or fall back. To fall a ſecond time into 
| . To fall ſick a ſecond time from a ſtate 
RELAPSE, 8. a ſecond fall into a vice or 
error forſaken. A return to any ſtate, eſpe- 
cially into ſiekneſs from a [tate of rogers 
ToRELA TE, V. A. [relatus, Lat.] to tel 
a ncite. To ally or be near to by kindred, 
Neuterly, to have relation or reſpect, 
RELA'TER, S. one that tells or delivers 
on | 
ela Tlox, 8. Fr.] the manner of 
telonging to any perſon or thing. The re- 
ſpelt which one thing has to another when 
compared. Connection of one thing to ano- 
ther, A perſon related to another by birth 
or marriage... A recital of facts. . 
RELATIVE, Adj. Crelatij, Fr. relativus, 
La. ] having relation, connection, or regard. 
Conhidered as belon 
ſomething elſe. : i * 
RELATIVE, S. a perſon allied to ano · 
ether by birth or marriage. In grammar, a 
word or term, which is added to a noun to 
hich it has ſome reſpect, and without which 
& has no ſignificatin. 
RELATIVELY, Adv. not ab 
regards ſomething elſe. 
| To RELA'N, Ve A. [relaxo, Lat.] to 
Wacken any thing ſtrained. To make lets ri- 


folutely 3 as 


otale, To looſe, Neuterl 
uls, or free from rigour. 

RELAXATION, S. [Fr. relaxatio, Lat.) 
Ie: of looſening any thing ſtrained, I he 
plltion of reſtraint; abatement of rigour, 
kention, or application. 
RELAY, S. relais, Fr.] horſes t 
laced in d | 
hers, 5 | 

Io RELEASE, V. A. { relacher, Fr.] to 
te from confinement, ſervitude, pain, ob- 
don, or reſtraint; 1 | 


Y, to be mild, 


hat are 
ifſerent ſtages on a road to relieve 


ofice, v. N. [-H -, Fr.] to 


raiſing or lifting up. 


PRE UTENESCENCY, 8. [Lat.] «reſio> |" 


ging to and reſpecting | 


REL 

RELEASE, S. [relacte, Fr.]diſch arge from 
pain, penalty, claim, confinement, or ſerv}- 
tude,, An acquittance from a debt, 

To RELEGATE, V. A. L elegver, Fr. 
relego, Lat.] to baniſh; to exile. 

RELEGA'TION, 8. [relegatio, Lat.] ex- 
ile; judicial baniſhment. | 

To RELE'NT, V. N. [relenter, Fr.] to 
ſoften, or grow leſs rigorous, hard, or tenſe. 
To give, melt, or grow moiſt. 
. RELENTLESS, Adj. {from relent] un- 
pitying; unmoved by kindneſs or tenderneſs, 

RELEVANT, Adj. [Fr.] relieving. | 

RELEVA'TION, S. [relevatio, Lot.] a 

RELTANCE, S. {from rely] truſt ; con- 
fidence on another. Uſed with en. 3 
RELIC, S. [reliquie, Lat. religue, Fr.] 
that which remains of any collection or thing 
after the other part is taken by choice; ge- 


| nerally uſcd in the plural. The body. ot a 


perſon after death. Any thing kept in me- 
mory of a perſon deceaſed. | 


RELICT, S. [relife, Fr. relic 


46, Lat.] 


ja widow or woman whoſe huſband is dead. 


RELIEF, S. [Fr.] that part of a figure 
which ſticks out beyond the ground. Allevi- 
ation, or mitigation of ſorrow, pain, or dif- 
treſs. That which frees from danger, pain; 
or ſorrow. The diſmiſſion of a ſentinel from 
his poſt. In law, remedy of wrongs. _ 

RELIEVABLE; Adj. capable of relief. 

To RELIE VE, V. A. [relevo, Lat relever; 
Fr.] to. recommend by the interpoſition of 
ſomething of a different nature. To ſupport 
or aſſiſt mutually. To eaſe from pain or ſor- 
row. To ſuccour or reſcue from danger, 
To give reſt to a ſoldier, by placing another 
in his poſt, To right by lap 

RELIEVER, S. one who rel'eves, 
_ RELIF'VO,'S. [Ital. that part of a fi- 
gure which projects beyond the ground on 
which it is carved, It is diſtinguiſhed into 
alto, where it riſes much, or after the life; 
and lafſo, when it riſes but little. „„ 

RLIG A“TION, S. [relicatio, Lat.] the 
act of binding faſt, or tying buck, * _ 

To RELIGHT, V. A. [re and /ight] 
light anew, n | 44 | 

RELIGION, S. Fr. relig io, Lat.] that 
worſhip which belongs to the Deity, when 
conſidered as our creator, prefers er, and be- 


„tos 


prons. To make leſs attentive or laborious. | nefaQor.. Any tyltem of faith and workhip. 


RELIGIONIST, S. a 
any religious perſuaſion, | 
RELVGIOUS, 4 dj. [relivieux, Fr. religiaſus, 
Lat.) diſpoſed to the duties of religion. N each- 
ing our duty towards God, Among the Romiſty 
church, bound by the vows of poverty, chaſti- 
ty, and obedience. Figuratively, exact or ſtrict. 
RELVGIOUSLY, Adj, [from reupjous 1 
pioully ; with obedience to the dict its of res! 
ligion. According to the rites ot chgion. 
Reverently ; with veneration. Exactly; with 


ſtrict obſervance, 


perſon bigotted to 


Kee RELI'GIOUS. 


8 


RELTGIOUSNESS, s. the quality or] obſervable; in a manuer worthy F obf 


| ſtate of being religious. tion. Rf 
1 To RELVNQUISH,V. A. Lege, Lat.. REMA'RKER, 8. Cn, p dil 
'F to forſake, leave, deſert, quit, give up, for- ſerver; one that remarks "Tur, Fr.] ob. © 
[1 bear, or depart from. | REMEDIABLE, Adj. cee k | | + 
j RELUNQUISHMENT, S. the act of be cured, or removed. EMEDY] tg . . 
[4 forſakiug. 2 OY REMEDIATE, Adj. metic: - 
4 RE'LIQUARY, S. [Fr.] a ſhrine or ing a remedy, einal; afford. f 15 
Þ caſket in xnich the relicks of deccaſed faints| RE/MEDILESS, Adj. not admit 

ö are kept. | | or remedy. > Mitting eure * 
I RE'LISH, S. [relecher, Fr.] the effect which | RE/MEDY,S. [remede, Fr 1 N eo 
W 4 „Lat. | 
þ 


any thing has on the organs of taſte, gene- a medicine by which any diltempe; ; 
rally applied to ſomething agreeable. A ſmall | The cure or removal of any mar on 8 Cured, 
taſte, Figuratively, fondneſs or delight in The means of repairing, © neis oreyil, 
any thing. Senſe, or a power of perceiving. | To RE/MEDY,V.A, [remedier, Fr. to ch. 
| To RELISH, V. A. to give a taſte to, or heal. To remove or repair an; i rg, 
1 | or ſeaſon any thing. Jo have a liking tu.] To REME'MBER, v. A. Bos * 
Neuterly, to have a pleaſing taſte, To give | remembrare, Ital.] to bear any thing het he 


pleaſure. | | To recal to the mind, T Ag or 
" RELISHABLE, Adj. guſtable; having a minds. en 
8 7 REME'MBERER, S. onewhorementer „ 
To RELIVE, v. N. [re and live] to re- REMEMBRANCE, S. theaQtof hen, en 
vive; to live a- new. by which it recalls any idea it once had Me nl. 
RE) 


| To RELOVE, V. A. [re and love] to love| mory; honourable memory. Any thing b 
In return. e i which one is kept in memory. the 
RELU'CENT, Adi. [reizcens, Lat.] ſhin-| REME'MBRANCER, 8. one tha . 
ing; tranſparent... .. minds; one that puts in mind, An offen 
To RELU CT, V. N. [relu&or, Lat.] to| of the exchequer. . 
 flruggle again. ; To REMERCIE, v. A. [remercies Fr, 
_  RELU'CTANCE, RELU'CTANCY, S. to thank. YN -- 
 [relafor, Lat.] unwillingneſs to comply. | To REMIGRATE, v. N. [remigrs, Lat] 
_ RELUCTANT, Adj. [relu#ans, Lat.] Ito remove back again, „ 
unwilling; acting with repugnance. _ REMIGRA'TION, S. removal back 2. 
To RELU CTA TE, v. N. [reluctor, Lat.] gain, FR | BY 
to reſiſt; to ſtruggle againſt, | To REMIND, V. A. to revive in the 
RELUCTA' TION, S. [re/u&or, Lat.] re- memory. . 
pugnance; reſiſtance. I REMINTSCENCE, S. [reniniſcen; Lat.] 
To RELU'ME, or RELU'/MINE, V. A. recollection; recovery of ideas. | 
to light anew. = 7s | REMINI'SCENTIAL, Aj. relating toi” 
 ToRELY, V. A. to put truſt or con- cemvlaticadee; | . 
fidence in. To depend upon. Uſed with} REMT'SS, Adj. remis, Fr. remiſſu, Lat. 
eu,, e wanting vigour; ſlack. Slothful, or careſs 2 
To REMAIN, V. N. [remanes, Lat.] to | Negligent. | e 
leave behind out of a number, quantity, or REMTLSSIBLE, Adj. [from remit] ads 
after any event, or time, | mitting forgiveneſs. _ "188 
REMAIN, S. any thing left; generally REMUPSSION, S. [Fr. remiſfo, Lat.] a -quiqi 
uſed in the plural. A dead body. {[batement of vigour; ſeverity, or reſtraints 
REMAIN DER, Adj. remaining or left. Ceſſation of intenſeneſs. Forgiveneſs or pats 
_REMAFNDER, S. what is left. A dead |don. - | 
dody. | . REML SSL, Adv. in a careleſs, negli 
TO REMA KE, V. A. [re and made] to gent, or ſlack manner. 
make anew, e . REMUVSSNESS, S. want of care, atten 
To REMANCIPATE, V. A. [ remancipo, tion, vigour, or ardour. © 
Lat.] to ſell or return a commodity to him} To REMI'T, V. A. [remitto, Lat.] U 
who firſt ſold it. | | | make leſs intenſe, To forgive a puniſhment 
To REMA'ND, v. A. to ſend or call back. |or pardon a fault, from remettre, Fr. Tore 
REMANENT, Adj. [remanens, Lat.] the | ſign ;. defer ; or refer. To ſend monej to 


TY 

part remaining. | diſtant place, Neuterly, to grow ſlack or lf 10 
REMA RR, S. [remarque, Fr.] an obſer- | violent by intervals. © = IY 
vation; a note or criticiſm, REMUVUTMENT, S. {from amt as 
To REMA'RK, V. A. [remarguer, Fr. ] tojof remitting to cuſtody. EVI 


note, obſerve, diſtinguiſh, or point out. ; REMI'T TANCE; 8. the act a my 
REMARK ABLE, Adj. { Fr. } worthy of | money at a diſtant place. A ſum of mon | 
obſervation or notice. | received at a diſtance from the perſon ha 
_ REM&'BKABLY, Adv. | from remartable ma it. | 


* REMUTTIER 


A 


plot Pr 8. [corrupted from rema- 
ba hing which is left or remains, 
RANCE, S. Fr.] a ſtrong 
the ill conſequences of any 


— ory Lat.] a let or obſtacle, A 


or fiſh, which ſticks to the 
and hinders them in their 


cnc KATE, V. A. [ronerer, Lat.] 


poder. L WY 

SE, S. ſremorſus, Lat.] uneaſi 
date oy conſciouck of guilt. 
or ſympath | 
NO RSEFO L, Adj. [remorſe and full] 
Yer; eompaſſionate. 


WasELESS, Adj. [from remorſc]| 
Gor | a place appointed. 


ing; Cruel; ſavage. LY 
10 0 TE, Ad) [ remetus, Lat.] diſtant, | 
iel to time, relation, or place. 


ant, applied to relation, time, or place. 
EMO TION, S. from remetus, Lat.] 
ad of removing; the ſtate of being re- 
wed to diſtance. | 

aEMO'VABLE, Adj. {from remove] ſuch 
1 be removed. | | = 
OVAL, S. [from remove] the act 
putting out of any poſt or place, The 
te of being removed, . 
To REMOVE, V. A, removeo, Lat.) to 
te away, or put from its place. To place 
i diſtance, Neuterly, to change place or 


REMOVE, S. change of place. The act 
moving a cheſſman or dravght. A ſtop or 
ie iu the ſcale of gradation. A ſmall diſ- 
KEMO'VER, S. one who removes. 


mount again. 3 
REMUNER ABLE, Adj. rewardable. 
oREMUNERATE,V. A. [remuntratus, 


REMUNERATION, $.' [remuneratie, 
1 reward ;- requital 3 recompen ſe 3 repay- 


enling rewards, 

0 REMURMUR, v. A. 
| to utter back ip, m 8; to 
each ward to repeat 
i; to echo a low hoarſe ſound, 
NAR. s. Fr.] a fox, 
ENA SCENT, Adj. | reraſcens, 


ble to be produced a 5 1 8 | 


euterly, to murmur 


er | Lat.] 
ma sgain;; riſing again into ng | 
Lat.] 


0 TEN ESS, 8. the quality of being 
negads, Span, renegat, Fr.] one that leaves 
his religion on baſe principles. One who de- 
ſerts to an enemy, | prey 


REMO UNT, V. A. |rementer, Fr.] 


, remunerer, Fr.] to reward for ſervices. 


? 
REMUNERA'TIVE, Adj. exerciſed in | 


70 NENA VIGATE, V. A. [re and na- 


m 


| [properly rei 
of apple. 55 „ 
IO RENOVATE, V. A. [renovarus, 
Lat.] to renew or reſtore to its firſt ſtate. 
RENOVA'TION, S. the act or (tate of 
being renewed, 23 . 
To RENOU'NCE, V. A. — Fr.] 
to diſown. h. = 


1 remurmuro, | 


te] to ſail again, 


I 


ing; renunciation. 


widely ſpread. | 0 
To RENO WN, V. A. [renommer, Fr.] ? 
to make famous. a | 
RENT, S. {from rend] a hole made by 
tearing cloth, or any thing woven. | | 


REN 


g. one that ſends money . REN COUNTER, S. [rencentre, F r.] the 
5 PTTER, | | action of two bodies that meet, or ſtrike againſt 
each other, Claſh. Oppoſition between per- 


ſons. A looſe or caſual engagement, A ſud- 
den combat, i 


To RENCOUNTER, v. N. [rencontrer, 


Fr.] to claſh. To meet an enemy unexpect- 
edly. To ſkirmiſh with another. 
hand to hand. 


To fight 
To REND, V. A to tear with violence; 


applied to tearing cloth or any thing woven. 


RENDER, S. [from rend] one that rends; 


a tearcr. | 


To RENDER, V. A. renate, Fr.] to 


pay or give back. To give on demand. To 
make or inveſt with quality. To repre- 
ſent. To tranſlate, followed by in. To ſur- 
render, followed by up. | | 


RENDER, S. | from render] ſurrender. 
RE'NDEZVOUS, S. [Fr.] a mecting, 


or place of meeting, appointed. 


To RENDEZVOU>, V. A. to meet at 
RENDITION, 8. [from gender] ſurren- 


dering; the act of yielding. 


RENEGADE, Or RENE GA DO, 8. [re- 


To RENE GE, V. A. [renego, Lat.) to deny. 
To RENE W, V. A. to reſtore to its for- 
er ſtate. To begin again or repeat. In 


ſeripture, to make anew or change to a new 
ſtate of life, 


RENE WAL, S. the act of reſtoring, re- 


peating, or reducing to its former ſtate. 


RENITENCY, s. ſrenitent, Fr.] that 


reſiſtance in ſolid bodies, when they preſs 
upon, or are impelled againſt, each other: 


RENUTENT, S. renitens, Lat. acting 


againſt any impulſe by elaſtic power. 
RENNET, or RENNETTING, 8. 


To quit upon oat 
RENOUNCEMENT, S. act of renounc- 


RENO“ WN, 8. [renomme, Fr.] praiſe 


To RENT, V. A. [from rend] to tear. 


RENT, S. (rente, Fr.] an annual payment 
for the hire of any thing. A ſum of moncy 

due for the hire of a thing. . 
To RENT, V. A, [rerter, Fr.] to hold 


by paying rent. To let to a tenant. 


RE'NTABLE, Adj. that may be rented. 
. RRENI A- 


Eee 2 


nette, Fr. a little queen] a kind 


REP 1 


RENTAL,s ſcheduleor eccount of | 
NTAL,S. | vat of rents. 
NTER, S. he that holds dy pay: 2 REPEAT, V. A. 
* 7 rag | Fr.} to do of fell he Re Lat. 
| | tdan once. | its 
_ RENVERSED, Adj. [revverf Fr.] over- REPEATEDLY FE = 
FE: more th Ade. over — 
To RENU'MERATE, v. A. eee. REPEATER r 
' RENUNCLA'TION, S. [rexnciaie, Lat.] ef the ſprin <3 the hours dy com. uur 
the aQ of renouncing. | To REPoir ms 
To REORDATN, V. A. to ordain again, | drive dack an 1 A. [royelb, IA 
on ſuppolition of ſome defect. terly, to A or en affdbat N 
' REORDINA'T1ON, S. repetition of or- which is mrreld. Is dd cu 
0 1 V. A. [Le and paecif} 3 an afflux of humour to wy = 
| REPAID, part. pall. of Rrrax. | medy G's avg NT, Selbe, Lu.} To F 
| To REPAIR, V. A. [repare, Lat. | REPELLER N hows. WP.: 
parer, Fr.] to reftore after any loſs or damage. To REFE'NT 15 due that repels. nr 
2 up anew. To mend by an equiva- think on any th; = n Nees I Har 
| , { . G Wow, Ty 3 
REAL R, S. the aQ or thing which ſup. een fr tomething paſt. To hou , 
Plies any loſs, damage, or injury. very oo wy Produces amendment, Rey! 
To REPAIR, V. N. to go to. As) © f r n reciprocal N | 
REPAIR, S [repaire, Fr } reſort ; abode, | Dat. Y father bas pe I 
er an act of going to a place. I REPENTANCE., S. fr . 
| REPARER, S. amender; reſtorer. thing paſt. Sch for : br.] forrow | of , 
| \ REPAINDOUS, AS. Lee, La) e amcodmens ow Nt 
. - "| REPENTA 1 pr. my 
REPARABLE, AG. Leeres, Lat.] | what h paſt AND AG fe 
_— ri being amended, retrieved, paſt ar bona, — 
E'PARABLY, Adv. in a manner capa- | To REPE | e . 
8 RA Zr Ru" OP | | To N 
5 by reſtoration, amendment, to ſtock with — Ped 6 © - 
> 5. _ To REPERCU'SS, v. 0 8 
ISS REPARA' TION, N. Fr. retaratia, Lat. } L.] to beat back q 1 * 42 
che aQ of repairing the damages made by REP: RCU'SSION 8 T pence 
dime in à building Supply of what is waſted, | the aQt of driving 8 = Keith T7 
Recompence or amends made for an injury. | REPERCU'SSIVE Ag; 3 ere 
„ E, Adj. whatever makes | having the power of Ain ar 25 ... 
„ I [a rebound. Repellent. Driven dad e 
5 S. Laute, Fr. ] a ſmart bounding. | 8 uy Fed to 
or witty reply. 5 REPERTPTIOUs, Ad. L- anda 
2 TEE, V. N. to make witty | found; gained by os You Cs 
3 SES I REPERTORY, S. [repert , a 
: 3 RE TTITION, S. [Fr.] the act of treaſury z a magazine. : Ie 
1 ſharing > i | © | REPETFTION, S. [Fr. ne LEP" 
DE k — PA'SS, V. A. [repaffer, Fr.] tothe doing the fame thing more than * I% 
paſs back or again. Neuterly, to go back in | of reciting or rehearing. Rech , ** 
the fame road. 3 memory, oppoſed to teading. 1 
Era T, S. [from re and paſtas, Lat.| REPIA'NO, REPIENO, S. in 8 
, Fr.] amed, . Aten. Food. , |fignifis full, ad is uſed to ditingui Ch 
| 8 0 — =o » V. A. [repaitre, Fr.] to] violins in concerto 's, which play onl 3 
REDA! 5 5 - land then to fillup, from thoſe «hcl; 
No STURE, S. [re and pefure} en- through the whole concerto. Ee: 
n_—_— | REPIGNORYT10N, S. the ere 
| To REPA'Y, v. A. [repeyer, Fr.] to of a pledge. KO 
pay dack any thing expended, or lent, The | To REPINE, V. N. to fret, ve 2 
thing repaid, Recompence or revenge. Hfcontented, . WT 8 
REPAYMENT, S. the adt of repaying. RTI NEN, 8. one obe des f.... 
The ay 7 7 CINE: pines. | 5 8 
| To REPEA'L, v. A. {rappetier, Fr.) % To LEPLACE, v. A. to puta . 
REPEAL, S. the act of recalling from To REPLA'NT, V. A. C * 
| —— of abrogating or revoking a law. to plant anew. | | I * 
 REPEAL/ABLE, Ad. capable of being} REPLANTA'7ION, S, the a os 
repealed, | ine ada f [0 tn 
| | | $ 208+ _— 9 
BY hed] 3 Wed 


REP 


„N 


* 


fall. : » 4 
© ro VLABLE, AQ}: e grows 3 


_ REPLEVIN, ot REPLEVY, V. A. 
%. low Lat. of re and plevir, or , 
1 3 ee] to take dack or ſet any thing 
MPLICA, REPLICA'1O, S. { lral 
„e Hontfies to repeat. | 
lien TIox, S. LR, Lat.] an 


ver. | Ty | a 

1 REPLY), V. N. C.-, Fr.] to 
beer, de Make à return to an antwer. Ac- 
20 return an anfwer. Uſed with to, 


Riel WEN, S. de that makes a return to 


nter. a 4 
To REPO'LISH, v. A. Ih-, Fr.] to 


{oy thing by rumour. To give account 


peo Rr, S. rumour, or popular fame. 
N $araQter ot reputation. An account 
wed, dle with mate. An account of 
ren by 2 lawyer, Sound or loud noiſe, 
bs to orddanee. SE ; 
REORTER, S. relater; one that gives 
Worn, i: - | 
DPUATINGLY, Adv. by common 
de 


ros \L, S. [from regeſe] the act of 


en, M2 coakJence. +: 4 


b tet. To confide or truſt in without 
kiycon, followed by ape or in, To 
Not hy up, followed. by iz. Neuterly, 
e or take one's reſt, To reſt in conſi· 


* 


r. Caute of reſt or confidence. | 
D OSEDNESS, S. State of deing at reſt, 
0 El Gurk, V. A. [repofitus, Lat.] 
[x or lodge as in a place of ſafety. 
«ho a ION, ©. | from repofite ] the at 
heine. | | 
USLTORY, S. 2 place wherein any 
eee lad u . 
dXE?POSSESS, V. A. re and 

_ M "_—y d aa» e J C i 
gun. i 5 . Hf 2 
; REPAEHEND, V. A. [reprebende. 
jt ry taut with, or chide, for having 
Wedg amiſs, To charge with as a 
1 WI wh ＋ | 


5 


Ele to de re tored after deing 


ib 1. . | | | 
e NO RT, V. A. rag orter, Fr.] to 


Host, S. geep, reſt, quiet, or con- 


R E P 


% 


r. v. A. {re and pate} to) REPRENENNDER, S. dlzwer; reprover, 
LAT, | REPREHE'NSIBLE, AG. (Fr.] worthy 
dar *NISH, V. A. {from re and * dlame or centure. 


REPREHENSIBLENESS, S. dlamendle- 
nels. | bs 
REPREHENSIELY, Adv. dlameadly ; 


 culpadly. 


: REPREHE!NSION, S [reprebenſſe, Lat.] 
[the act of finding fault; chihng, or blam- 
ing. 


REPREHE'NSIVE, Adj. given to re- 
| To REPRESE'NT, V. A. [repreſcnter, 
Fr. nepreſents, Lat.] to exhibit or how as it 
preſcot. To detcribe, perſonate, or how ia 


or perſonate another. 


worry that is ſeized by way of 2 N any particular character. To hill the place ot, 
MY 


or likeneſs of any thing. The aQ of tupport» 

ing any character inſtead of anstber. A re- 

f{peQtul or humble declaration. | | 
REPRESENTATIVE, Ag). [repreſertatts, 

Fr.] extiditing a likene$s. Pearing any cha- 
rater by commiſſion from another. 


REPLY, S [reoligae, Fr.] an anſwer, ora REPRESENTATIVE, S one exhibiting 


the likeneſs of another, or exerahing a cha- 


any thing is ſhown, | 1 
REPRESENTER, S. one who ſhows op 


racer. 


REPRESE'NTMENT., S. image or dex 


thing. | 
To REPRE'SS, V. A. [repreffus, Lat.] to 
cruth or ſubdue. To comprets. 585 
REPRE'SSIQN, S. the ac of crulhing o 
ſudduing. 5 | 


ö 
} 
} 
; 
; 
| 


repreſs 3 ang to reprels. 


| To give a reſpite. 


tence of dead. | | | 
Io REPRIMA*ND, V. A. Lene, 


amiſs. 

proof. | 85 

To REPRINT, V. A. to renew an im- 
preſſion. To print a new edition. 

thing ſerzed in return for robbery or damage 
ſuſtained. | | 
jury received. 

Fr.] to ceuſure, or charge with a fault, in 


upbraid. 


ing which expoſes to infamy or diſgrace, 
Eee 1 REPROACK\ 


REPRESEN TA TION,s. Fr. ] an image 


racder in behalf of another. That by which 
exhibits, One who bears a vicarious chase 


Propoſed, as exhiditing che RReneis of ſome- 


REPRESSIVE, Adj. having power to 


| To REPRIF'VE, V. A. (-h, from re- 
prenre, Fr.] to free from a ſentence of death. 


REPRIE'VE, 8. reſpite given after ſen- 


Fr.] to reprove, or chide for ſomething 


REPRIMAND, S. an authoritative re- 


REPRISAL, S. |repriſaille, Fr.] force. 
| REPRI'SE, S. [repsi/s, Fr.] the act of 
taking ſomething in heu of a damage or in- 
To REPRO'ACH, v. A. [roprecher, 
cenfarious and opprobrious language. To 


REPRO ACH, S. [re$roche, Fr.] the aQ 
of finding fault in opprobrious terms. Any 


I 
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REP 
REPROA'CHABLE, Adj. worthy of re- 
roach. | | 
REPROA!'CHFUL, Adj. in terms that 
are ſcurrilous or opprobrius. Cauſing dif- 


grace or infamy. | 
E, Adj. [refrobus, Lat. ] loft 


REPROBAT 
to virtue or grace. | 

RE'PROBATE, S. a perſon loſt to virtue 
or grace, One abandoned to wickedneſs. 

To REPROBATE, V. A. [| reprobatus, 
Lat.] to diſallow or reject. To abandon to 
wickedneſs and eternal deſtruction. To aban- 
don to one's ſentence without hopes of par- 


don. 5 „ 

RE ROBBATENESS, S. the ſtate of be- 

ing reprobate. | | | 

REPRCBA'TION, S. Fr.] the act of 
abandoning, or the ſtate of being abandoned 
to eternal miſery. A ſentence of condemna- | 
tion, : 

To REPRODU'CE, V. A. to produce | 
gain. 1225 ; 
*REPRODU!CTION, S. 
_ ducing anew. -. 

_ _ REPROORF,S. [from reprowe] blame or 
rep rehenſion ſpoken to a perton's face. Cen- 


> Hanes a | 

| REPROVABLE, Adj. blameab 
pable; worthy of reprehenſion. 
To REPRO'VE, V. A. {reprowver, Fr.] to 


A ONES ge 
the act of pro- 


le; cul- 


blame. To charge to the face with a fault. | 


REPROVER, S. one that reproves. 
RE PTILE, Adj. [ reprilis, Lat.] creeping 
eee, - | 
RE PTILE, S. an animal, which creeps 
or reſts on one part of its body while it ad- 
vances with the other. | 422 4] 
 REPTVTIQUS, Adj. 
creeping. REDS | 5 | 
REPUBLIC, S. [repuliigue, Fr. republica, 
Lat.] a ſtate in which the power is lodged in 
more than one. 8 SIE. 
REPUB'LICAN, 
commonwealth; 
the people. 


Adj. belonging-to a 
placing the government in 


REPUBLICAN, S. one who holds a com- 
mon wealth, without a monarch, to be the belt 
form of government. ES, 
. REPU'DIABLE, Adj. fit to be rejected. 
IO REPUDIATE, V. A. [repudiatus, 
Lat.] to divorce, or reject. 
__ REPUDIA\TION, S. [from the verb] 
_ divorce : a putting away; rejcction. 
REP NANC E. REPU'GNANCY, s. 
| [repugnance, Fr.] inconſiſtency, or contrariety. 
Struggle in oppoſition. 
REPU'GNANT, Adj. 
diſobedient, contrary. 
To REPULLULAT 
lulo, Lat.] to bud again. 
REPULSE, S. Fr. repulſa, Lat.] the con- 
dition of being driven off from any attempt, 


[repugnans, Lat. 


* 


or put aſide from any deſign. 
To RE PULS E, V. A. [repulſus, Lat.] 


| to 
beat hack or arive off. 


driving off from itſelf. 


chaſe] to buy 


general eſteem, 


character of a perſon, Credi 


Fr, 


ed opinion. Ffteem.- 


reputably, 


Repu 


hymn, 0 called from its being uſed in 
aſk a thing as one's ri 


EE 
[ reptitius, Lat.] 


cut off, To abrogate or annul; appli 


E. v. N. [re and put | 


RES 


REPU'1.SION, S. 


the act or pour of 


REPULSIVE, Adj. drivi 

e power to heat back or ative? 4 
To REPURCHASE, v. A. I. m 
again. | 1 


REPUTABLE, Adj. honourable aud; 


REPUTABLY, A 
RtPUTA'TION, 


3 having 


dv. without Aifered] 
lk, 

8. Fr.)] the Ener 

t. 

To REPOU/T E, v. A. [ ref uto 

oY to hold, account or eſte 

REPU'TE, S. public chara 


Lat 
b » FE ay 
em, Us 


Jer. Eſtallin 
„Adv. diſgraceful; li 


REQUE'ST, S. [requeſte, Fr, t 
aſking any thing of pron] pl wh. 
P 4 1 TE Nate of being deſired, * 
40 R ST, V. A. to aſk a fav, 
another. F. entteat. | ""Y 
REQUES' FER, S. petitioner ; folicier 
To REQUIC'KEN, V. A. [re and qui 
to reanimateG. 1 
_ REQUIEM, S. [from require, La. 


ploring 75: for the dead. Reſt; quit 
Peace. % NO CE fs NE 

REQUIRABLE, Adj. deſirable. 
To REQUIRE, V. A. [require, Lat, 
ght. To make nax 


REPU'TELESS 


ſary ; to need. 
R E/QUISITE, Adj. [requiftus, Lat) 
ceſlary ; needful. Not to be done without 
RE on ITE, S. any thing Eſſentially 
enſibly neceſſary, 1 
REQUISITELY, Adv. neceſſarily; i 
requiſite manner. | | 
RE'QUISITENESS, S. neceſſity; | 
ſtate of being requiſite. 
REQUUITAL, S. [from reguite] att 
made for a good or bad office. A rewad, 
To REQUITE, V. A. (require Fr. 
repay, or return, good or ill. 
of an army. SEO 
'To RESALU'TE, V. A. [reſalut, 
reſaluer, Fr.] to ſalute or greet anew, 
To RESCITD, v. A. [reſcinds, Lt] 


or laſt tc 


laws. | 
* RESCTSSION, S. Fr. 7 Lat, 
act of cutting off; abrogation. 
RESCT'SSORY, Adj. Lreciſſoire, Fr. 
ciſſus, Lat.] having the power to cut 
" RE'SCRIPT, S. [reſcriptum, Lat. rel 
Fr.] the edict or decree of an enjoy 
To RESCUE, v. A. [ reſcorre, old Ft 
ſet free, or deliver from coy finerneat, di 
or violence. = 
RE/SCUE, S. an act whereby fe 
is delivered from violence, danger, or. 
finement. | 
RESCUER, 


AR 


: 


8. one that reſcues. | 
Rs RESEL 


SD - 


NE S 
ESE \'RCH, . [rccl erche, Fr.] diligent 


ere esc, V. A. [rechercher, Fr.) 
0 11 


to exam ESEA T., v. A. 


o R 

| z0uln. 
RESE! 
- . RESEL 
ſenure; ſe 


[re and ſeat] to ſeat 


one that ſeizes again. 
ve and ſeizure) repeated 
- are a ſecond tine. 

ab bL. ANC , 8. [Fr.] likeneſs. 
: RESEMBLE, V. A. [ reſembler, Fr.] 
Aon or repreſent as like ſomething elſe. 


Tobe Ike: ND, v. A. [re and ſend] to 


To RESE! 
abe t v. A. reſentir, Fr.] to 
To be offended at, or return 


2ER , 8. 
RE, 5. 


To RESENT, 
tak? well or ill. 
20 injury. 
RESEN 
bg gx L, Adj. [reſent and full] ma- 
nant ; eaſily provoked to anger, and long 
retaining it. , 
RESENT by 
erception 3 with anger. | 
A888 Tolk NT, 8. [refſentinient, Fr.] 
1 flrong or haſty ſenſation of good er ill. A 
deo ſenſe of injury. 1 
RESERVATION, S, [Fr.] the act of 
concealing in the mind. Something Kept back 
or not given up. Cuſtody 
RESERVAT ORY, 8. [ reſervoir, Fr.] place 
in which any thing is reſerved or kept. 
To RESERVE, V. A. [reſervo, Lat. re- 


* 


TER, S. one who feels injuries 


tine or purpoſe. 'To retain. 2 
RESERVE, S. ſomething ſtored or ſaved 
zgainſt ſome future exigence. Something 
concealed in the mind, Exception. A prohi- 
bition; an exception in favour of a perſon or 
thing. Modeſty, or caution obſerved in be- 
haviour, „ | | 
RESERVED, Adj. modeſt or not too free 
in behaviour, W 
RESE'R VEDNESS, S. the quality of keep- 
ing one's ſecret ſentiments, . 
RESERVE R, S. one that reſerves, 
RESERVOIR, S. [Fr.] a place where 
any thing is ſtored up, or collected in large 
quantities, ä | | 
ToRESE'T TLE. V. A. [re and ſertle] to 
ſettle again. 5 
ESE TTLEMEN T, S. the act of ſetiling 
2gain. The ſtate of ſettling again. 
RESVANCE, S. {from reſant] reſidence; 
abode; dwelling. | | 
RESUANT, Adj. [refſeart, 
preſent in a place. 
To RESI'DE, v. A. 
for a continuance, 


Fr. ] reſident ; 


tinuing or dwellino in , 
* 85 dwelling in a place 


. RESIDENT, Adj. [refidens, Lat. 


INGLY, Adv. with deep ſenſe; | 


ſerver, Fr.] to keep or ſave for ſome other | 


[refideo, Lat.] to dwell 


RESIDENCE, S. [Fr.] the act of con- 
A place of 


] dwel- 


RES 
RESIDENT), 8. [from the Adj.] an as; 
gent, miniſter, or officer, reſiding in any 


diſtant place with the dignity of an am- 
baſſador. 


RESIDE'NTIARY, Adj. holding reſi- 
dence. | | 


RESUDUAL, RESI'DUARY, Adj. [refi- 


duum, Lat.] relating to that part which re- 


6 

RESI'DUE, S. Creſduum, Lat.] the re- 
mainder; that which is left. | 
To RESTGN, V. A. [reſign, Lat. reſgner, 
Fr.] to give or yield up a claim or poſſeſſion. 
To ſubmit with confidence; applied to pro- 
vidence. To ſubmit without oppoſition or 
reſiſtance. | | | 
RESIGNA'TION, S. [Fr.] the act of 
yielding or ſubmitting without reſiſtance or 
doubt. | 
RESIGNEE,, in law, the perſo 
the thing 1s reſigned, Ne 
RESL GNER, S. one that reſigns. 
RESI GNMENT, S. act of reſigning. 
RESULITENC*®, RESVLIENCY, S. from 
702 Lat.] the act of ſtarting, or leaping, 
back. 5 . 5 | | 
RESVLIENT, Adj. [rc/liens, Lat.] ſtart- 
ing, or ſpringing back. LT Eg 

] the act 


RESILV ION, S. Cree, Lat. 
RE SIN, S. [re/ine, Fr. reſina, Lat.] 


n to whom 


of ſpringing back; reſilience. 


| the 
incorporate with an oily and ſpitituous, but 
not an aqueous menſ{truum. | 8 
RESI'/NOUS, Adj. partaking of the nature 
and properties of reſin. | | 
RE'SLNOUSNESS, S. the 
reſinous. F 3 
_ RESIPT'SCENCE, S. [Fr.] repentance, 
 RESI'STANCE, RESUSTENCE; S. 
[written % nce, when ſuppoſed to be derived 
from the French, but rehence, when derived 
from reſiftens, Lat.] the act of oppoſing the 
delign of another. The quality of not yield- 
ing to external force. © 7 REI 
RESISTIBILITY, S. [from reſiſtible] 
quality of reſiſting. Ei 
RESI'STIBLE, Adj. { from rei] that may 
be reliſted, _ 3) IA Oi: fo 
| RESISTLESS, Adj. not to be oppoſed, 
To RESI'ST, V. A. I, Lat. eiter, 
Fr.] to oppoſe, or act againſt. To hinderz 
to act againſt the impreſſion of external 
force. | | : 
RESO'LVABLE, Adj. [from reſolve] ca- 
pable of being ſeparated or analyſed, Capable 
of being explained, Te 
RE'SOLUBLE, Adj. [Fr. refolubilis, Lat.] 
capable or being diſſolved or melt. 
To RESO'LVE, V. A. [reſolvo, Lat! 
to inform, explain clear from any doubt or 
difficulty. To confirm or ſettle in any 
opinion or determination; uſed with ax, 
To analyſe. To melt or diſlolye, Neuter- 


quality of being 


ng or having abode in any place, 


l, to determine immoyeably, To melt or 


fat ſulphureous part of a vegetable, which will 


RES 
be diſſolved. To be 
uſed with f. e 
RESOLVE, S. a fixed reſolution. 

RESU/LVEDLUY, Adv. with firmneſs and 
conſtancy. | YM | 
RESU'LVEDNESS, S. reſolution ; con- 
ſtancy ; firmneſs. 
RESO'LVENT,-S. reſolvens, Lat.] that 
which has the power of cauſing ſolution. 
RSO LVER, S. one that forms a firm 
reſolution. Oue that diſſolves; one that ſe- 
aratòs parts. | 4 | 
RESO'LVEND, S. in arithmetic, a term 
in the extraction of the iquare and cube roots, 


fixed in an opinion ;| 


4 


| 


&c. ſignitying the number ariſing from in- 


ereaſing the remainder after ſubtraction. 
RESOLVENT S, S. medicines which diſ- 
ſolve and diſperſe. In chymiſtry, liquors for 
the diſſolving metals or minerals. 3 
RESOLUT E. Adj. fixed, determined in 
any deſign or undertaking. Firm. 
RESOLUTELY, Adv. [from reſo/te] de- 
ter minately; firmly ; conſtantly ; ſtœadily. 
 RE'SOLUTENESS, 8. {from reſolute] 
d<terminateneſs; ſtate of being fixed in reſo- 
P „ 
RESOLUTION, S. { Fr. reſolutis, Lat.) 
the act of clearing from doubt or difficulty. 
The act of ſeparating any thing into its con- 
ſtituent parts. Dilislution. A fixed deter- 
mination, or ſettled thought. Steady in good 
or bad. The determination of a cauſe in a 
court of juſtice. F | 
_ RESOLUTIVE, Adj. [refelutus, Lat. reſo- 
Latif, Fr.] having the power to diſſolve, 
RESONANCE, S. | from reſono, Lat.] 
ſound; reſound. | 07 
RESONANT, Adj. [ 
ſounding or echoing. _ a a 
To RSO RT, V. N. [refortir, Fr. ] to have 
recourſe to To go publickly, or repair to. 
In law, to fall back. „„ 
RESORT, S. an aſſembly, or numerous 
body of men meeting 'in the ſame place. 


Fr. reſonans, Lat.] 


Concourſe. The act of viſiting. Spring or 


active po er, Reſource, from reſort, Fr. 
To RESOU'ND, V. A. [r:ſono, Lat.] to 
echo; to ſound back, To found; to tell fo 
as to be heard fax To return ſounds; to 


ſound with any other noiſe, Neuterly, to be 
| | | orn-fte, Teut, raft, Belg: reufiſcpi, 


echoed back. 
RESOU'/RCF, S. [r Hurce, Fr.] ſome 
new and expedient means that offer. An ex- 
A 0 
Jo RESPE'CT, V. A. [reſpectus, Lat.] to 
regard, or have regard to. To conſider with 
a low degree of reverence. 
to. To look towards. Ke Sk 


PRE” 


RESPE!CT, S. regard; attention. A low | 


deyres of reverence, Good-will. A conli- 
deratiòn or motiye. Relation or regard. 


piro, Lat.] the act of br 


pirer, Fr.] to breat 


reßondre, Fr.] to anſwer an argument or ob- 


To have relation 
| e ether 


RES 


RESPECTIVE, Adj. relatin 


lar perſons or things. zun to partien. NES 
abſolute; from e oppoſed ty remain! 


RESPE/CIIVELY, Adv. in 


ner, as to reſpect both ſides 
tually. 


equal. Mus 
RESbERSION, 8. 
act of ſprinkling. Leh, Lat, the 


RESPIRA!TION, S. L, te, tan, 


thi : 
reſpite from labour, 1 bing Relief or 


To RISPI'RE, * A. [reſpiro, Lat, . 
e; to , | 
reſt, or take reſt, LY ch breath. 7g 
KE SPII E, S. [Fr.] 
pen lion of a capital ſentence, A pau. :. 
terval from ber or pain. Net ai. 
To RE'SPLTE, v. A. to relieve by z bu 
or intermiſſion. To ſuſpend or UW 
GY; f. om RESPLENDEx. 
CY, >. (from reſplendent] olitterino bricht. 
neſsz. endet] glittering brit 
RESPLE'NDENT, Adj. [reſplenders,Lu 1 
bright. Having bee kae i. 
10 RESPOND, v. N. [reſpende, Lat, | 


reprieve, or the fur. 


jection. To correſpond or ſuit. 
RESPO'NDENT, S. [reſpondens, lat.] 
one who anſwers in a ſuit, or in a ſet dipu- 
OR WOOL LL = | 
RESPONSE, S. [reſponſe, Fr. reſponſum, 
Lat } an anſwer or reply made to an objee. - 
tion, or argument. An anſwer made by 
e e in divine worſhip, wherein the 
prieſt reads one verſe or ſentence and the 
people the aher. 
R ESPO'NSIBLE, Adj. [reſporſum, Lal.] 
anſwerable, or accountable; uſed with fin 
Capable of diſcharging any obligation, 
R ESPO'NSIBLENEss, S. the ſtate of be. 
ing obliged or qualified to account for or male 
good an engagement. 


N, S. [reſtnfio, Lat.] the 


RESPONSION, 

act of anſwering.  _ 
RESPONSIVE, Adj. [reſpon/if, Fr.] an» | 
ſwering; making anſwer. Corięſpondent; 
ſvited to ſomething elſe. | 
 RESPON'SORY, Adj. [reſperſorivs, Lat.] 
containing anſwer. _ | 
REST, S. [Sax. rafte, raſta, old Tent, 
Hung, 70%, 
Ital.] fleep. The ſtate of death, Ceſſation 
from motion, diſturbance, or bodily labour. 
A ſupport on which any thing leans, A Place 
of repoſe. Remainder, or What 1emanns, 
from refte, Fr. of reffo, Lat. 
REST, Adj. (refer, Fr. quod refat, Lat. 
Not included in any propoſition. 
To REST, V. N. to be aflcep or dead. To 
| ccaſe from motion, labour, or diſturbance. 
To remain ſatisfied. To lean upon, to be 
ſupported, followed by upon. Le be left or 


 RESPEF/CTER, S. one who preters one 

betore ano: her from a partial regard, 
RESPECIFUL, Adj. paying due reve- 

rence, Full of outward ceremon . 


remain, from reſter, Fr. reſto, 


| conhde in; uſed with on. 
| es Wea £ 


To 


ly, put into a ſtate of repoſe or quiet. 


BS TA'GNANT, 


RES 


gr GNANT, Adj. [reftagnans, Lat.] 
5 without flow or motion. 


41 without flow. 
putt] oa Na Tlox, S. [from reftagnate} 
NT of ſtanding without flow, courſe, or 
the A 


po AURA TION, S. [reftauratus, Lat.) 
5 of recovering to its former ſtate. 
1 RESTIEM, V. A. [re and fem] to 
free back againſt the e per | 1 
RESTEUL, Adj. [reſt an Full] quiet 3 
No HA ROW, S. a plant. 
ety F, Adj Drei,, Fr. reſtivo, Ital. 
willing to ſtir, com ply, or go forward ; ge- 
x rally applied to a horſe, which will not be 
pes forward, though it be not weary. 
' RESTIFFNESS, S. Unwillingnelſs. . 
lar vn S. [reftinctus, Lat ] the 
> extinguiſuling. . | 
srl . ki N, S. Creſtitutio, Lat.] 
te ac of reſtoring any thing loſt, or taken 


bs Ls, Adj. unable to ſleep. Un- 
quict, Unſettled. In continual motion or 


action. | 1 | : 
RESTLESSNESS, S. a ſtate wherein a 
perſon cannot ſleep, will not ceaſe from ac- 


RESTO'RABLE, Adj. what may be re- 
fored, 8 1 
RESTORA/TION, S. [ from reſtore ; re- 
fawatin, Fr.] the act of placing in its for- 
mer ſtate. Recover. | 


to recruit any waſte, „F 
RESTORATIVE, S. a medicine that 


nature Re PR TE CAO fart pap: 
Io RESTO'RE, V. A. [reflaurer, Fr. 
bau-, Lat.] to give or bring back what is 
bf, waſted or taken away. To retrieve from 
decay to its former ſtate, To recover paſſages 
in books, from their corruption. | 
©TORER, S. one that reſtores” | 


ko withold or keep in, To hinder, from 
xerting power, To confine or limit, 
u. Adj. capable to be 
Jeltrained. | 9 | : 
RETRATNEDLY, Adv. with reſtraint; | 
Mihout latitude, | 
RETRAINER, S. one that reſtrains; 


Ine that witholds. 9 
RESTRAINT, S. [reftreint, Fr.] an abridg- 
* of power or liberty. A prohibition, 
unton, or hindrance from acting. 

To RENT RIC , V. A. [reſtrigius, Lat.] 
d limit or connne, BETS, ; | 
RESTRICTION, 8. [Fr.] confinement. 
Imitation, nd Bo SD Rs 4 
AESTRUCTIVE, Adj, expreſſing limita- 


on. In phyſie, bindi 
fre 8c gar iow 


nas TA CNA Tx, V. N. Le and ſſag- 


tion, and is always in mation. | 


RESTORATIVE, Adj. having the power | 


hzs the power of recruiting the waſtes of 


* 


To REST RAIN. V. A. [reftreindre, Fr.“ 


R E T 

| ToRESTRINGE, v. A. [refiringe, Lat.] 
to limit; to confine, + | 
RESTRINGENT, S. [reflringens, Lat,} 
oſſeſſing a coſtive, or reſtraining, quality. 
| REST, Adj, [ſee ResT1yy] obſtinate 

in not complying, . 
To RESULT, v. N. [reſulter, Fr. reſul- 
tus, of reſilio, Lat.] to fly back. To riſe as a 
conſequence; to be produced as an effect, or 
flow as a conſequence. oi | 
| RESULT, S. the act of flying back. An 
effect flowing from the operation of any par- 


ticular cauſe, A conſequence or inference 


from premiſes, 


ſulting. | 
RESU'MABLE, Adj. [from reſume| capa- 


ble of being taken back. 


To RESU'ME, V. A. [reſumo, Lat.] to 
take back what has been given, or taken a- 


way. To take again; uſed by Dryden with 
again, as, ** reſume again, but improperly. 
To begin again any thing dropped or given 


Over. | 


ſumptus, Lat. ] the act of reſuming. 


| RESUMPTIVE, Adj. [reſumprus, Lat.! 
taking back, Uſed in the plural, for medi- 


cines that reſtore decayed nature. 


with the face upwards. 88 
To RESURVEY, V. A. [re and ſurwey] 
to review; to ſurvey again. V 
RESURRECTION, S. [Fr. reſurrefis, 
Lat.] revival after death, The act of riſing 
again after death, PT | 


divide, or ſell in ſmall parcels. 


quantities, 


"RETATLER, 8. one who ſells by ſmall 


quantities, 
charge, To keep without loſs. 
pay or hire. 
tinue, 


for ſubſiſtence, In law, a ſervant who wears 


a perſon's livery, but does not dwell in his 


houſe, The act of keeping dependent. 
to take again. 
To RETA'LIATE, V. A. {from re and 


like, = 4 
RETALIA'TION, S. the act of return. 
ing like for like, : 5 
TO RETARD, V. A. Jretardo, Lat. re- 
tarder, Fr. ] to hiader in motion or ſwiftneſs. 


— 1 


RESU'LTANCE, s. CFr.] the act of re- 


' RESUMPTION, 8. [reſompticn, Fr. re. 


RESUINATTION, 8. [reſupino, Lat.] 
the act of lying on the back. © 
 RESUPINE, Adj. [reſupinus, Lat.) lying 


RESUSCITA'TION, S. the actof ſtiring 
up; reviving, or raiſing again. 
To RETMWIL, V. A. [rerailkr, Fr.] to 


_ RETM'IL, S. ſale conſiſting in ſmall 


To RETA'IN, V. A. [retenir, Fr. retineo, 
Lat.] to preſerve from loſs or without difs 
To keep in 

Neuterly, to belong to or 
depend on, uſed with to. To keep or con- 


RETA'INER, S. a dependent on another 


Io RETAKE, V. A. from re and tate] 


talio, Lac. ] to return in kind, or like for 


. 2 * 
> <> 
— — — 


!— — —— — 


— * - 
— ener _ Y 
— - 


ES 


—— — 
— —— 
— — 


R E T 

To delay or put off, Neuter ly, to ſtay back 
or delay. 4 

RE CARDA'TION, S. the act of hinder- 
ing action in motion. Delay. Hindrance. 

RETARD ER, S. obſtructer ; hinderer. 

To RETCH, V. A. [bræcan, Sax. ] to | 
force, or make an effort to force, ſomething 
up from the ſtomach, . | 

RE'FCHLESS, Adj, careleſs. _ 

RETECTION, S. [rete&rs, Lat.] the 

act of diſcovering to view. Tos: 

RETE'NTION, S. { Fr. retentio, Lat. ] the 
act of keeping, to, containing, or preſerving. 
In medicine, that itate of contraction in the 
ſolids, which makes them hold faſt their con- 
tents. Memory, or the act of keeping thoſe 
fimple ideas which the mind has received 
from ſenſation and reflection. Limitation 
or reſtraint, | | 


— 


RNETENTIVE, Adj. frerentif, Er. reten- 
206, Lat.] having the power ot retaining, or 
of preſerving MCAS... 
_., RETENTIVENESS, S. having the qua- 
er EEE IS 
_ RETICENCE, S. [ reticence,” Fr. reticen- 
tia, from rezices, Lat.] concealment by ſi- 


— 

RE TICLE, S. 
net. te . . 
RETTCULAR, Adj. [reticulum, Lat.] in 
the form of a net. e | 
- RETVCULATED, Adj. [reticulatus, Lat. | 
made of net-work formed with meſhes 
 RETIFORM, Adj: { reriformis, Lat.] hav- 
Ing the form of a net. MILES: 

_ RETVYNA, S. one of the inner tunics of 
the eye. 
- RETI 


reticulum; Lat.] a mall 


| 


| 


NUE, S. [retenue, Fr. ] a number at- 
tending on a gfeat perſon; a train. 
Io RETTRE, V. N. [retirer, Fr.] to go 
to a place of privacy. To withdraw from 
ſight. To retreat from danger. Jo quit a 
public ſtation, or a company, Actively, to 
withdrew, or take au ay. | 
= RETYRE, S. a retreat. A plac 
vacy. | 3 
RETIRED, Adj. ſecret; private. 
- RETVREDNESS, S. the (tate of being 
free from public employ, or company. Pri- 


_ RETTREMENT, S. the ſtate of a perſon 


who quits a public ſtation, or a populous place. 
A private abods, or way of life. 
To RETO'RT, V. A. [retoriir, Fr. retor- 
tam, Lat.] to throw back, To return an ar- 
gument, cenſute, or any incivility. To bend 
5 — C. | «| 
RETO'RT, S. [retorte, Fr. retortum, Lat.] 
4 cenſure or reproach returned. In chemiſtry, 
a glaſs vefſe] with a curved neck, to which 
the receiver is fitted, N 
RET ORT ER, S. one that retorts. 
RE TO RTI ON, S. the act of retorting. - 
To REI OSS, V. A. [re and /] to toſs 
back. 52 „„ oh: 


tucb, from retonchos. N 
touches. 
to trace back. 


retr. fer, Fr.] to recall 
back; to reſume. 


recantation; change of o 
privacy or ſotitude. 
to avoid a ſuperior fo 
rity. 

or ſolitary dwelling, T0 tak 
former place. 


to cut off or pare away. To 


act of leſſening, applied 


| 
Lat.] to pay back; to rec 


 RETRIE'VABLE 


back. 


1 
i 


dregs. 
| RETRO 


| RETROACTIV 


ſa look caſt on things behind, The conſid; 


RET 
A. 
It 


V. A. [retraces, Fr, 
To RETRACT, v. 


Q improye by dew 


; A, [retrafn, wa 
i do kecant. To the | 


bl 


ber, Er. 
To RE TRA“, 


3. [yetrg 
RETREAT, S. Ca x 


{ret aitte, 


The act of 
rce, A pl 


To RETREAT, v. N. 5 


at 2, Lat.] 


go to a private 
e ſhelter, 10 


retire from a ſu . 1 
10 quit . 


perior enem 
To RETRENCH, v. 4. (retrencher, Fr.] 


applied to ex pences. W or leſten, 


leſs expence or Jomp. J, to live with 
| RETRENCHMENT, 8. f, 

Fr.] the act of loppi 5 As? Ir 
thing ſuperfluous, applied to wiiti „ 1 
: 7 ar _ to expence. 
To REI RIBU TE, v. A. [rehm 
Ni ompenc 
RETRIBUTION, 8. Hr) the 2a 4d 


repaying. A return ſuitable to an aden 
RETRIBUTORY, NET 
Adj. repaying; making repaymens 
Adj. 1 7 
„„ A able of bin 
To RETRIEVE, v. A, [retrever, Fr, 
to recover, or reſtore. after loſs, impair 
waſte, or corruption, To regain, or bring 


RETRIMENT, s. [Lat.] dogs d 


|; ACTION, s. [Lat.] the at of 
driving back. | | 


4 


E, Adj. havingthe 
to drive back, AE ch havingthepoue 


To RETROCEDE, v. A. [retroceder, Fro 
retrocedo, Lat.] to go backwards, 
RE TROCE'SSION, S. the ad; of going 
backwards. A | 
" RETROCOPULWTION, S. polt cis 
tion, | rs | 
RETROGRADA'TION, S. Fr.] th 
act of going backward, _ 
RE YROGRADE, Adj. Fr.] going bad 
ward. Contrary or oppolite, Applied tf 
the planets, when they move backward 
contrary to the order of ſigns. 
To RE/TROGRADE. V. N. I ut 
gradior, Lat.] to go backwards, 
RET ROCGRESSIO N, S. [rite 0 
ſus, Lat.] the act of going backwards 
RET ROSPEC T, S. [retro and ſpicin la. 


tion of things paſt. 


RE TROSPECTION, S. the 200 of 


* 


hm, thiogs paſt, 


REV 
na L NE, S. one who pays or re- 
mits money. 1 
E TURN V. 0 [7 5 
1. 2 to the Ame place, or ſtate. 10 go 
_— eback. Io make anſwer, retort, or 
4 rap reproachful terms, to one that has 
= iſe of the ſame, Activeſy, to repay, 
ie give or ſend back. To give account 
FT, tranſmit money. 
Arb Rx, S. the act of coming back to 
the ſame place or ſtate. Repayment of mo. 
l expended, A remittance, or the act of 
ning money to a diſtant place. Requi- 
tal, The act of reſtoring. Kg 
REVE, S. See REEVE EIS 
To REVEAL), V. N. { revelo, Lat. reve- 
lr, Fr.] to diſcloſe a ſecret. To lay open. 


Jo diſcover ſomething hidden. | 


REVEA'LER, S. one that ſhews or makes 
known ; one that diſcovers to view. 
REVEIULE, S. Fr.] i 
in a morning, to ſummon the ſoldiers. 

To RE/VEL, V. N. {derived by Skinner 
from reveiller, Fr. to awake; but by Mr. 
Lye from revcelen, Belg. to rove about] to 
fealt with looſe and clamorous mirth. 
REVEL, S. a public rejoicing time; or 
a fealt carried on with clamorous and looſe 
mirth, | | 
To REVEL, V. A. 
tract; to draw back. 

REVEL-ROUT, S. [ſee Reveri 
or unlawful aſſembly, or rabble. 
REVELA'TION, S. [Fr.] diſcovery; 
particularly applied to the diſcovery of thoſe 
truths from heaven which were not diſcover- 
able by reaſon. | 
REVELLER, S. one who 
i. 8 . 
RE'VELRY, S. looſe, noiſy mirtn. 
To REVENGE, V. A. [wenger, Fr.] to 
return an injury. To-puniſh for injuries. 
REVENGE, S. the return of an injury. 
 REVENGEFUL, Adj. addicted to return 
injuries. | TERA: 
REVENGER, S. one who puniſhes: 
gimes ; one who wreaks his own or ano- 
ther's injuries, . TOE 
REVENUE, S. [ſometimes accented on 
the ſecond ſyllable, from revenu, Fr.] in- 
come; or the annual profits of lands or 


funds, | | 7 CON 

To REVE'RB, v. A. [reverbero, Lat.] 

to echo or ſhow by the ſound. 85 

REVER'BERANT, Adj. [reverberans, 
Lat.] reſounding; beaten back. 3 

To REVE'RBERATE, V. A. [reverbe- 


ratus, Lat. reverberer, F r.] to beat or echo 
| back, In 


where the flame is beat from the top back on 


the bottom. | 
ION, S. the act of beat- 


[revello, Lat.] to re- 


feaſts with noiſy 


 REVERBERA/T 
ing or driving back, 


the beat of a drum | 


] a mob, | 


Chemiſtry, to heat in a furnace| 


REV 
REVE'RBERATORY, Adj. [reverbera= 
tsire, Fr.] beaten or driven back, In Che- 
miſtry, uſed ſubſtantively for a furnace cloſe- 
ly ſtopped at the top, fo as to return the 
ame upon the matter placed near the bot- 
tom. 5 \ | 
To REVE'RE, V. A, [revereor, Lat.] re- 
verer, Fr.] to regard with awe. To pay ſub- 
miſſive reſpect. 1 | 
REVERENCE, S. awful regard, An act 
of obeiſance. The title of the clergy, 

To RE'VERENCE, V. A. t6 look on as 
an object of reſpect and awful regard. 8 
REVERENCER, S. one who regards 
with reverence, + | 2 | 

REVEREND, Adj. Fr. reverendys, Lat.] 


venerable; deſerving awe and reſpect on ac- 


count of years and (tation, A title applied to 
the clergy, among whom an archbiſhop is 
ſtiled moſt reverend, a biſhop right reverend, 
and a private clergyman reverend, 55% 
RiE/VERENT, Adj. | Fr. reverens, Lat.! 


expreſſing reverence 
and veneration. 


veneratesy one who reveres. 


reverie, Fr.] a ſtate wherein ideas float in the 
mind without an 
underſtanding, 


of changing or anulling a ſentence, 


to turn upſide down. To overturn. To turn 
back. To contradict or repeal. 
thing in the place of another, 


oppoſite. 
head is not impreſſed, from revers, Fr. - 
. REVE'RSIBL 
being repealed. 


for. Succeſſion, or right of ſvcceſſion, _ 
REVERSION ARI, Adj. conſiſting in 
reverſion; to be enjoyed after the death of 
another. . | | | 


change or turn to the contrary. To rever- 
berate or beat back. Neuterl 
fall back, from revertir, Fr. 


inyeſt ; to veſt again in a poſſeſſion or office. 
REVE'STIARY, S. [reveſtiaire, Fr. j a 
place where dreſſes are repoſited. ; 
REVFCTION, S. [revicum, Lat.] re- 
turn to life. | | Ee 
REVI'CTUAL, V. A. 
hoy ſtock with victuals again. 


conſider an 


[ 


time, | 
RE- 


humble z expreſſing au ful regard or veneration. 
REVERENTIAL, Adj. [reverentielle, Fr.] 
3 proceeding from awe 


 REVERIE', S. {pronounced reveree, from 


y reflection or regard of the 


REVERSAL, s. [from reverſe} the act 


To REVE'RT, V. A. [riwverto, Lat.] to 


KEVERER, s. [from revere] one who | 


10 REVERSE, V. A. [reverſus, Lat.] 15 
To put one 


REVERSE, S. change. A contrary or 
That ſide of à coin on which the 


E, Adj. [Fr.] capable of E 


REVE'RSION, S. the ſtate of being to be 
enjoyed after the death of the preſent polleſ= + 


— 


y, to return or 


To REVE ST, V. A. (reveſtir, revoctir, Fr. 
reveftio, Lat.] To clothe again. To ie- 


[re and vicrual! 


To REVIEW, V. A. to look back. To 
y thing paſt, or examine a ſecond 


: Doc, Lal.] to repeal, or reverſe, 


REVIEW), S. ſecond examination. The 
att of ſurveying an army, when aten 
its exerciſe. 
To REVILE, v. A. to reproach or treat 
25 an object of contempt. 
REVILE, 8. reproach; contumely ; ; ex- 
bation. 
REVILER, 8. [from revile] one who 
reviles. | 
'REVI'SAL, S. [from reviſe] a.ſecond 


View or examination, | {ner from re and award] t . [erin by Skin. 
enn done well. 


To REVISE, V. A. [reviſus, Lat.) to 
examine or look over a ſecond time. 

REVISE, S. a ſecond peruſal, or exami- 
nation. Among Printers, a ſecond proof of 
a ſheet after it is corrected. 

__REVUISER, S. [rewiſeur, Fr.] an exa- 
rniner; a fuperintendant. 

REVILSION, S. = ion, Fr. ] review. 
To REVISIT, V. A. [rovifte, Lat.] to 
Vvißt again. 
REVIVAL, 8. the at of reſtoring from 
à tate of languor, oblivion, or obſcurity. | 
To REVIVE, V. N. ſrevivo, Lat. re- 
vierte, Fr.] to return to life. To recover 
from a ſtate of obſcurity, oblivion, or lan-| 
gvor. Actively, to bring to life again. To 
raiſe from languor, inſenſibility, or obli- 
vion. To bring back to the memory. To 
quicken. 

REVUVER, S. [from revive] that which 
invigorates or revives. 

REVIVIFICA'TIDN; 8. the act of call 
ing to life. 

REVIVISCENCY, 8. ——_ of life, 

REUNION, S. [Fr.] return to a ſtate of 


12 juncture, concord, or coheſion, | 


To REUNTTE, V. A. to join any thing 
ſeparated. To recoucile, Neuterly, to Join, 
dr eohere again. 

RE VOC ABLE, [revecabilis, Lat.] that 
may be recalled or repealed.” 
| RE'VOCABLENESS, 8. [from revocable] 
the quality of being revocable. | 
To REVOCA'TE, V. A. Leere, Lat.] 
to recall; to call back. „ 
EV OC ATT ION, S. [revecatio, Lat. ] aQt 
of recalling; ſtate of being recalled ; repeal ; 
_ reverſal, 
To KEVOKE, V. A. [revoguer, Ni re- 


To REVO LT, V. N. [revolter, Fr. re- 
_ evltare, Ital.] to fall from one to another, in- 
cluding the idea of ſomething | bad or rebel- 

Eons. 

- REYVOLT, S. change of 4 including 
departure from duty. 

Lo REVOLVL, V. N. Crevolvo, Lat.] to 
roll in a cirele; to perform a courſe in a cir- 
cle. In law, to fall into a regul: ir courſe of | 
changing pollcl: vors. activchy, to roll any 
thing round a circle. To conſider or medi- 


rate on. applied to the mind, 
Rb -YOLUTION, 8. Fr, revelutus, Lat.) 
2 which moves 18 a eir- 


connexion. 


angles equal. 


lar figure, having its four oppoſite angks 


255 c of any this: 


3 RH y 
cle, and returns to the poi 
t 
ſets out, A ſpace EY 5 ener it | 
volving in an orbit. A change „ ody re- 
king Wills particular] ot govern. 
ing William and queen M 
crown of England. "Rotation, acceced tothe 
Ray VULSLION, Fr. revue, I 
the act of drawing Ms from k at, 
part of the body. remote 
To REWA RD, v. A. 


Sve in return for 


REWA RO, S. ſome benefit e 
a 8 for doing wel}, n 
i 
8 y for a puniſhment inflied for ſome 
| REWA'RDER, S. [from 
rewards: one that Re) ER 
RHAPSODY, 8. from pa lh, Gr. and 


n, Gr.] any compoſition conſiſtin 
made without neceſſary dependence 22 


RHE TORIC, 8. [rbetorique, Fr. pion, 
Gr.] the art of ſp aking with elegan * 
to Nabe and perſuade. 1 FEY 5 8 

RHETO'RICAL, Adj. Ggurativ; he. 
longing to rhetoric. 

To RHETO' RICATE, V. A. [rhetoricer, 
Lat. ] to play the orator by making uſe of fi 
8 n. and addreſſing the pal 


ons 

| RHETORTCIAN, 8. [rbetoricien, Fr.] 

one who teaches the {cients of rhetoric. | 
RHEUM, S. [rheume, Fr. pea, Gr.] 4 

thin watery matter ouſing particularly through 

the glands near the mouth, 
RHEUMA'TIC, Adj. proceeding from 

hens ; belonging to the rheumatiſm, 
 RBEEU'MATISM, S. [prujaelrws, Gr.] 

in medicine, a pain ſometimes moveable, and 


ſometimes fixed on the muſculous part of the 5 


body, reſembling the gout. 
RHE UM, Adj. full of harp fnoiſture 
RHINO CEROS, 8. | from p, Gr. and 
xzpzc, Gr.] a beaſt covered with thick ſcales, 


and having a horn growing out near its noſe, } 


RHOMBOIDES, S. a quadrangular f- 
gure, having its oppoſite ſ ſides and oppoſue 
In Natural Hiſtory, a kind of 
muſcle- fiſn; a turbot-fiſh, In Surgery, 2 


pair of muſeles of the ſhoulder- blade, ſo call- 


ed from their figure. 
RHO/MBUS, 8, bene F r. rombus, Lat 
gehbos, Gr.] in Geometry, a quadrangu- 


ual, 


RHU'BARB, S. [rhalarbara, Lat, ] @ Mee 


dicinal purgative root, 
RHYME,'S. [rime, Sax. pCjuor Gr. 


an ork e ſucceſſion of ſounds. Ibe 


cenſonance of verſes, wherein the laſt ſyll. 


ble of one line has the ſame ſound jor of 
F iguratively, poetry, A. Poem. 
Rhyme er reaſee is a proverbial * for 


another. 


n uniber or cue, | 


| | | Tv 
18 fe, ; . | 


y to that by w which 


RID 


To RHYME, V. N. to have the ſame 


ke verſes. Bi] 

fond. MER, 8. [from rhyme] one who 

kes rbymes; 2 verſifßer. | 1 
wakes TEM, s. [of Folie, Gr.] is uſe 


to ſionify a certain number of pulſes in any 
'- 


1 YT HMICAL, Adj. [EM, Gr.] 
We having proportion of one ſound 
„ 1 
frible, Sax. and Belg. ripe, 
yo 75 My rebra, Sclav. rebro, Dalm. 
Ae an arched bone, ſuſtaining the in- 
00 of the thorax. Any piece of timber or 
her matter uſed to ſtren gthen the ſide of a 
w gad, 8. [ribauld, Fr. ribalds, Ital.] 
a looſe, rough, or brutiſh perſon. 


RIBALDRY, S. [ribald, ribaudie, Fr.] 


d and brutal language. | 
no AND 8. [ribande, ruban, Fr.] a 
filet, or narrow flip of ſilk, worn for orna- 


ggg, Adj. having ribs. | 
RIBBON, S. See RIBAND. 


To RIBROAST, V. N. [716 and roaſt,]. 


at ſoundly. 1 
| 74e, — ho Sax. and Goth. ric, or ricks, 
denotes powerful, rich, or valiant. „ 
RlCE, S. ſoryza, Lat.] an eſeulent grain 
eultivated in the Indies, of an oval figure, 
end covered with a huſk like barley. 
RICH, Adj, [ricca, Sax. ricco, Ital. riche, 
Fr.] abounding in money, lands, or other 
,offeſſions, applied to perſons: Splendid, Va- 
lab, ſumptuous; applied to dreſs. Having 
amy quality in great quantities, or to a great 
legree. Fertile, applied to ſoill. 
RICHES, 8. f richeſſes, Fr.] money or 
poſſeſſions. A ſplendid or ſumptuous ap- 
and Fer” 1 
RCHLV, Adv. in a ſplendid, wealthy, 
plenteous, or abundant manner. Truly; uied 
in an ironical ſenſe. on 
RICHNESS, S. the quality of abounding 


in money, poſſeſſions, finery, or fertility, | 


Abundance, or perfection of any quality. 


RICK, S. a pile of corn or hay, regularly 


heaped vp in the open field, and ſheltered 
from wet. A heap of corn or hay piled by 
the gatherer, | IT 


RICKETS, S. OD achicis, Lat. from payrc, 


Gr.] a diſtemper in children, wherein their | 


joints grow knotty, and their limbs uneven. 
RICKETY, Adj. difordered with the 

r „ 

RIC TURE, S. {ri@ura, Lat.] a gaping. 
RID, pret. of Ripe. | 

To RID, V. A. [bridden, Sax. rid, Iſl. 


5 {ct free from danger or trouble. To de- 
Itroy. | 1 | | | 


_ RVDDANCE, S. deliverance from danger, | 


meumbranee, trouble, or any thing one is 
glad to be freed from. J 


| cula, Lat.] a ram half caſtrated. 


4 


TY: 


RVDDLEF, S. [redels, Sax. from rde! 
a queſtion or problem expreſſed in obſcure 
terms, in order to try a perſon's wit. An 
thing puzzling or not eaſily ſolved, A A 
or open ſieve; from riddle, Sax. | 

To RVDDLE, V. A. to ſolve or explain 
a riddle. To ſift by a coarſe ſiexe. Neuter= 
ly, to ſpeak obſcurely, 3 

To RIDE, V. N. {preter. rid or rode, part. 
rid or ridden, redan, Sax.]' to travel on horſe- 
back, or in a carriage drawn by horſes. Figu- 
ratively, to travel in, or be borne by any ve- 
hiele. To manage a horſe. To be ſupport- 
ed in motion. Actively, 
inſolently and at will. 


manages or breaks horſes. An inſerted leaf. 
RIDGE, S. [brigg, Sax. rig, Dan. 4 
Belg. the back] the top of the back. The 
rough or ſharp top of any thing, alluding to 
the vertebre of the back. Ground thrown 


To RIDGE, V. A, to form a ridge. 
 RIDGEL, RUDGELIN, s. [avis „- 

RVDICULE, s. ( Fr. ridiculum, Lat.) wit 
which provokes laughter by repreſenting any 
perſon or thing id a comic odd light. 


RIDTCULOUS, Adj. (ridicule, *Fr. ridfi- 
culus, Lat.] worthy of laughter; Exciting 
contemptuons mirth. | ns NOR 

RVDING, S. a diſtri, viſited by an of- 
hors © + EE nk op | | 
RIDOT'TO, S. an entertainment of ſing- 
ing, muſick, &c. An opera. | 


having a flatter, opake, and coarſer grain. 


ing; abounding; generally applied to conta- 

gious diſtemper s. | 1 
To RVFLE, V. A riger, refer, Fr. y- 

len, Belg.] to rob or plunder. 2 


' RIFT, S. [from vive] a clitt, or breach. 


terly, to barſt upon. To belch, from ræver. 
Dan. 7 | | N 


RIG, S. the top of a hill falling on each 


back. To run or play one's rin, is to be merry 
upon, or ridicule. | 

To RIG, V. A. from brigg, Sex. the 
back | to dreſs; to fit with tackIng. 


watering, 


RIGGER, S. [from ris] one that rigs or 
dreſſes | 


RIDDEN, participle of Rip. 


hip. | 
| P 


to manage a perſon 


RIDER, S. [from ride] one who is car- 
ried on a horſe, or in a vehicle. One who 


up by the plough, The top of a houſe riſing 
to an aente angle. . 


To RUVDICULE, v. A. to expoſe to ; 
laughter by repreſenting as odd or uncouth. 


RIE, or RYE, S. f e, dige, Sax.] an 
| eſculent grain which differs from wheat in 


RIFE, S. [ryfe, Sax. riif, Belg.] prevail- 


RIFLER, S. robber, plunderer, pillacer, 


To RIFT, V. A. to cleave or ſplit. Neu- 


ſide, [from briog, Sax. and rbiggar, III.] " BY 


RIGADOON, 8. [ricaden, Fr.] a dance. 
RIGA'TION, S. [rigatio, Lat.] the act uf 


RIC GIN, S. the ſails gr tackling of a 


R II. 
RIGGISH, Adj. [from rig, a whore] 
wanton, whoriſh. | 25 
To RI'GGLE, V. A. [properly wriggle] 
to move backwards and forwards, ſhrinking 
from pain. 1 
RIGHT, Adj. [rigt, Sax. rechr, 
Litto, Ital. rectus, Lat.] proper, ſuitable or 
becoming, oppoſed to wrong. True, oppo- 
ſed to erroneous. Paſſing a right judgment. 
Honeſt or juſt. That ſide of a perſon which 
is 59 to the left. Strait, oppoſed to, 
crooked. | 


RIGHT, Interj. well done; ufed as an 
expreſſion of approbation. . 
: IGHT, Adv. in a proper, juſt, or true 
manner. In a direct line. Generally uſed 
in titles, as right honourable, right reverend. 
RIGHT, S. juſtice. Freedom from error. 
Juſt claim, or that which belongs to a perſon, 
roperty or intereſt, A privilege. The ſide 
oppoſite to the left. 70 rights, implies ſtrait, 
or in a direQt line; but after ſer, deliverance 
ahb . 85 
To RIGHT, V. A. to do juſtice to, or 
relieve from wrong. 
RIGHT EO Us, 8. [rightaiſe, Sax, rett- 
258, IN. whence -ighrwoiſe in ancient authors, 
and from thence by corruption 7ighreows] juſt; 
honeſt; virtuous; leading a lite conformable 
to the rules of morality A religion. Equi- 
table. n pe, . 
RI GHTEOU SLV, Adv. honeſtly, vir- 
tuouſly. | | . 


RIGHTEOUSNESS, S. virtue 3 good- 

| neſs. Behaviour in general agreeable to the 
laws of morality and religion. 

_ RIGHTFUL, Adj. having juſt right or 

claim. Honeſt or jull. | 

RI'GID, Adj, [rigide, Fr. rigidus, Lat.] 
ſtiff or not ta be bent. Severe or inflexible, 

applied to conduct. Sharp or cruel. 

 * RIGTDITY, S. the ſtate of being tiff. 

Stiffneſs of appearance. ES 
RIGIDLY, Adv. in a 

flexible manner. _ 
RIVGIDNESS, 


ened. | | 24k 
LET, s. [regulet, Fr.] a flat, thin, 


tif}; ſevere, or in- 
8. ſeverity not to be foft- 


RI 
| ſquare piece of wood, applied to thoſe of 
. which the frames of pictures are made, be- 
fore they are moulded. * | 
ROL, S. a circle, uſed by Shakeſpear 
rn 
RIU GOUR, S. [Tiger. Lat.] cold; ſtiff- 
neſs. In Medicine, a convulſive ſnuddering, 
with a ſenſation of cold. Severity of con- 
duct, or want of condeſcenſion ànd compli- 
ance. Stridtneſs. Rage or cruelty. Hard- 


neſs. | 

_ _RI'GOROUS, Adj. [from 7igour] ſevere ; 

allowing no abatement. OE 

\1'GOROUSLY, 

ſeverely ; without tenderneſs or mitigation. 
RILL, S. ſrivulus, Lat.] a ſmall brook. 
To RILL, V. A. to run in {mall Es 


lg. | 


Adv. {from rigorous] | 


* 


RIP 


| RIM, 8. rina, Sax. 
at the top of a vellel, Rare or margin 
any thing. k March incuckez ror 


RIME, S. [rbim | 
hole or chink, ge x] j ou 
To RIME, V. N. [trom the 
r with hoar froſt, die noun] to 
XIMO/SE, Adj, +; / 
clefts or chinks, Je [rimoſus Lat.] full 1 
RIMO'SIT'Y, S. [rimoftas, Lit 
Lo being full of cletts or ehink 
* RIMPLE, V. A. to packer: 
* Fu corrugations, to con · 
ND, S. rinde, Belg. 
or outſide-· coverin g of Arr. huſk 
To RIND, V. N. ta , 


ts ſtri , 
huſk, or outſide cover! 1 * its bark, 


RING, bring, Sax 1 
cle. A A. of gold or Kean, ng 
an ornament, A circle of metal to hola 
A circle made by ſtanding round. 4 ren. 
courſe. A number of bells, A "24 ow 
_ 5 bat; U fy [preter and part, uf 
ng, Sax. to in | 8 
as wy make them ou = of thee bods e 


und. To enci 
fit or ſupply with rings, ho py Be 
z 


| 
like a bell. To make bells found f T 
or tinkle. To be filled with a bruit pra | 
followed by of. | Maes e 
RING-BONE, S. a hard callous ſubſtance 
growing in . circle of the little paſ- 
tern of a horſe: it ſometimes. ite 
round like a ring. Eg, wo 
RINGDOVE, 8. [rbirgeldy 149 
a kind of pigeon. _ [rbirgellagns bs 
RINGER, S. he who rings. oh 
RY NGLEADER, S. the head of a tiotous 
crowd. | e 
RINGLET, S. a diminutive of r; 
ſmall ring or ck, A curl. f | 41 : 
 RYNGSTREAKED, Adj. marked with 
circular ſtreaks. ON. 
| RINGWORKM, S. a circular tetter; - 
To RINSE, V. A. [rinſer, Fr. _ Dan, 


thing | 
[ 


froſt, A 


lit ] the qua. 


_ 


from rein, Sax. ] to cleanſe by walking; to 
waſh the ſoap out of cloaths. | 

RI'NSER, S. one who waſhes or rinſes; 
a waſher. Es. 4 


RIOT, S. [riorte, old Fr. inte, Ital] 
wild and looſe mirth, An uproar or ſedi- 
tious tumult. To run riot, is to act without 
controul or reſtraint, | 

To RIOT, V. N. to abandon one's {elf 
to pleaſure. To feaſt in a luxurious manner, 
To raiſe a ſeditiou or uproar, | 
RIOT ER, S. one who is diſſipated in 
luxury; one who excites an uproar, 

RVOTISE, S. diſſoluteneſs; luxury. _ 

RI OTQUSNESS, S. the ſtate of being 
riotous. | 9 * 5 
Rl'Orous, Adj. [rioteux, Fr.] hxwt- 
ous. Wanton. Seditious or turbulent. 

To RIP, | V. A. [ brypar, Sax. |] to cut a 
ſunder any thing ſewed by a knife, To tel 


in pieces. To take away from by cutting: 
Ks, | Figure 


R IV 


Belg.] brought to 
and growth. Reſembling 
ed. Brought to the point 
Qualißed by gradual im- 


RIPE, zwe 
fektjon by tie, 
Fr Fit, Finiſh 


ett. 


v. N. to grow fit for uſe by 
3 Actively, to make. 


4 


Wa PPELY, Adv. maturely; at the proper 
1 RIPEN, & 
by growth, Or b 
* 7 Faively, to make ripe. * 
FarbxNrSs, 8. the ſtate of being fu 
gun; fit for uſe, or perfect. Gs 
* pf /PPER, S. [from 7! } one who rips; 
of tears, Sne who lacerates. 
"To RIPPLE, V. N. to fret on the 
fiee, as water ſwiftly running. 


PTOWE given te 
= after they had reaped their lord's 


"To RISE, V. N. l roſe, 285 riſen. 

ſan, Sax, | to get up from the gre 
yy 1 2 or after a fall. To 
hing or grow up. To be advanced with 
gel to rank or fortune. ; To ſwell. To 
end. To come into notice. To begin to 
if, To make an inſurrection. To be rouſed, 
excited to action. To riſe up for, is to 
Albertzke the defence of a perſon : to riſe 
p apainſt, is to attack. To elevate, applied 


o file or ſentiments, To be revived after 
kath. 5 | 
RISE, S. the act of 


Nett 

gat, or from the A 

ut aſſiſts a perſon in an aſcent. An emi- 

pence, The firſt appearance of the ſan above 

he horiſon, Increaſe in any reſpect. Be- 
pinning or original, Encreaſe of ſound. 

RISER, S. one that riſes, . 


ing up from any 


ö 
um of laughing. 


he faculty of laughing. Ridiculous, or 
it to excite langhter. | 7 
RISK, S. [ri/que, Fr. rieſgo, Span.] hazard, | 
jr chance of falling into danger, or receiving | 
1 eving 
Jo RISK, V. A. to expoſe to danger. 
RISKER, S. one that riſks. | 


of religion; an external ceremony, 
RITUAL, Adj. done according to ſome 
lions inſtitution ; according to external 
emonies, . r 
RITUAL, S. a book containin 
r ccremonies of divine worſhip, 
AVTUALIST, S. a ſtickler 
Is in religious worſhip, _ 8 
key N 8. [Fr.] a bank; a coaſt, | 
YAL, [rivalis, Lat. 7 in 
n ol 4 is, Lat.] one who is in 


for ceremo- 


ſur- 

Icontract in wrinkles. 
: * _» ; 5 

LL, S. a gratuity given to 


ground. 


Aſcent. A place 


one t | | _ ]JARtively, to range or wander over. 
RISIBVLITY, S. [from rise] the qua- 


RISIBLE, Adj. [Fr. chili, Lat.] having | 


RTE, S. [rit, Fr. ritus, Lat.] a ſolemn | 


g the rites | 


ROB 
who ſtrives at the ſame time as another to 
gain a woman's affections. One who endea- 
vours to ſurpaſs another. 

RVVAL, Adj, making the ſame 
Ta the ſame object. Emulous. 
To RIVAL, V. A. to oppoſe or endea- 
vour to gain ſomething attempted by another, 
To endeavour to equal gr, excel. Neuterly, 
to be competitors, of Ih 

RIVA'LITY, RIVALRY, S. the ſtate 
of two perſons who endeayour to ſurpaſs 
each other, or to attain the ſame thing. 

RIVALSHIP, S. the- ſtate of a perſon 
who endeavours to obtain the ſame thin g as 
ae | Bs 
To RIVE, V. A. [part. riven, from 
 ryft, Sax. ] to ſplit or force aſunder, by driv- 


claim, 


ing in ſomething blunt. Neuterly, to be 
ſplit. 0 | 
To RIVEL, v. A. [rnyfel, Belg.] to 


RVVEN, participle of Rive. 
RIVER, S. [rivire, Fr. rivierra, Ital.] 
a current of water which riſcs from a ſpring, 
and flows in a long and narrow channel: 
RIVET, S. a pin uſcd in faſtening any 
thing conſiſting of two or more pieces, and _ 
elenched at both endes. "= 
| Fo RIVET, V. A. to faſten by a pin 
elenched at both ends. To faſten ſtion ply. 
 RFYVULET, S. [riwvulus, Lat.] a ſmall. 
river, or ſtream of running water. 4 
RIXDOLLAR, S. a ſilver coin ſtruck in 
ſeveral parts of Germany, valued at 4s. 6d. 
„„ RE | | 
RO'ACH, S. [rutulzs, Lat.] a freſh water 
fiſh, noted for its ſimplicity. | 
ROAD, S. [rade, Fr. and Sclav, rec, 
Belg. ] a large path travelled by carriages. A 
place where ſhips miy anchor. | | 
TO ROAM, V. A. [romigare, Ital.] to 
wander at large, or without a ſettled purpoſe. 


ROA'MER, S. a rambler; a rover; 
Om Ee woe ee 
ROAN, Adj. [roven, Fr. roano, Ttul ] of 


a grey, ſorrel, or black colour, with gray or 


white ſpots, thickly interſperſed. 


To ROAR, V. N. [raran, Sax.] to make 
a loud noiſe, applied to that made by a lion 


| or other wild beaſt, To make à great out- 


ery in diſtreſs. To ſound or make a loud 
noiſe, applied to the wind. 
ROAR, S. the cry of a lion or other large 
beaſt. An outcry of diſtreſs. A clamour or 
noiſe of merriment. Any loud noife. 
ROA'RY, Adj. {better rory 5 rores, Lat.] 
dewy. . . 
To ROAST, V. A. ſpersftadhb, Sax. refir, 
or retir, Fr.] to dreſs meat on a ſpit Which 
turns round hefore a fire. To drets before a 


fire, To beat any thing violently. To role 
the roaſt, is to 
over. 


govern, manage, or preſide 


5 
i 


fame thing as another, One | 


' 


ROB, S. [Arab] juice made thick. 


To 


To ROB, V. A. are. old Fr. rob bare, by the mayor » Whoſe 


Ital.] to take away unlawfully, and by force. | ſpeQ having been © Juriſdicion zn d, 15, ( 
4 To * Padres is to loſe any thing by vio- by an act of Narflanan . it daga 3 2 T 
135 lence, or by ſeeret theft; but in the active | ther ſince; fo that the lb g and}, ks of ſigh 
4 voice, to rob is applied only to the taking | It is contiguous to Chath K he Ke To! 
1 any think away by open violence; and to lies 22 miles from Gay and Stroud; 2 yy th 
4 feal, to the taking any thing away by ſecret | from London. Its wo bury, and th | paviih 
I W 1 ah l Wedneſday and Friday, wil nalen a1 0 | RO! 
1 ROBBER, 8. one who deprives another | May 30 and December 11 Lanna fairs o N00 
| unlawfully of his 11 . | locks, and all forts of comm. horſes, hy chierou 
RO'/BBERY, S. theft committed, either ROCHE x, S. Fr. ,, Modities, RO 
by open force nt 6 PP | plice. A fiſh. Focus, low Lat, * ger, w. 
ROB E, S. [robbe, Fr. robba, Ital.] a gown ROCK, S. [rocc, Sax, „. * RO! 
of ſtate, worn by perſons of diſtinction. A Ital.] a vaſt maſs of "Bi bebe, Fr. ro qulitie 

| gown worn by infants. A gown worn by protection or defence, © 7 'SUaively To 

girls, before t * put on mantuas. To ROC, V. A. [roc : fer, 
To ROBE, V. A. to cloathe in a robe. or move backwards and fo * to N ber 

Jo dreſs in a proper manner. in a cradle. Figuratively, 1 S. Tomy Rol 


ROBERSM AN, ROBERTSMAN, 8. Neuterly, to move to 2 or Qi bulent 


- 


in the old ſtatutes, a ſort of bold and ſtout | To ſhake violently, 
| robbers or night-thieves, ſaid to be ſo called | ROCK DOE, 8. 


: 


| a . 1 
from Robinhood. Pecies of deer 


breeds chiefly on the Alps, i > Which 


| ROBINRE/DBREAST, 8. a bird ſo nam- its ſwiftneſs, and robably 15 ok 105 parts 0 
ed from the colour of its breaſt. mentioned in the book of Job tac 3 
g In a Cl 


| ROBO'REOUS, Adj. robur, Lat. made ROC KER, S. one wl | 
of oak, SLY f . . , \ 8 PW ROCKRURY, S. a name's the dude 
RO g UST, ROBU'STIOUS, Adj. [70- lapidaries to the garnet, vhs If th 
_ buſtus, Lat.] ſtrong made. Robuſtions to no | ſtrong, though not deep . wi Ped. ver 
. purpoſe.” Milt. Violent. Requiring ſtrength. | of the blue. De kd. |. 
Robuſtiont is now obſolete. I . RO'CKET,S. [rocherto, Ital.) an a 
* ROBU'STNESS, S. the quality of being | cial fire-work, conſiſting of a c 5 "_ 
made ffrong, 9 per filled with nitre, charcoal fl "oy . 
RNocaMgBO LE, S. a kind of wild garlic. | powder, &c. which being faſtenc] wy 5 
RO CHE-ALOM, S. [roche, Fr. a rock, ] | mounts in the air, and then burſts n * 
the pureſt fort of alum. | nk a plant. een 
ROCHESTER, S. Antoninus's Duro-| ROCK WORR, S. ſtones fixed in me 
| bria or Durobrevis, a very ancient city of] to reſemble a rock. 175 "I 
Kent, on the E. ſide of the Medway, and  RO'CKY, Adj. full of rocks, Stonen 
the ſee of a biſhop, the moſt ancient in Eng- | Hard, or obdurate. ""_ 
land, next to Canterbury, It is governed by| ROD, S. [rozd, Belg.] a long twig..,An 
a mayor, recorder, twelve aldermen, &c. and thing long and flender. A fcepter, An nd 
| ſends two members to parliament. It gave ſtrument uſed in meaſuring. A meaſured 
title of earl to ſeveral families, but laſt to the | taining ſixteen feet and a half, A bundleof 
Hydes, deſcendants of the earl of Clarendon. birchen twigs, uſed in correCting children. 
Here on the Medway is a fine ſtone bridge of Correction. e | 
| eleven arches. The cathedral of St. Andrew RODE, pret. of Rive, _ © \| 
' is ſtately and ancient, being of the original“ RODOMONTM'DE, S. Fr. from a boi 
conſtruction before the Conqueſt. Here are | terous hero in Arioſto, called Ralonotte, Mm 
two churches more, but united into one pa- | empty noiſy bluſter ; or brag. al 
Triſh, The town conſiſts of one principal | "To RODOMONTA'DE, V. N. to bag 
broad ſtreet, but ill: built, with large ſuburbs] ROE, S. [ra, ra deer, Sax, ] a ſpecies of 
- towards the S. E. and W. The Watling- deer. The fewale of a buck. 
ſtreet runs directly through it from Shooter's | ROE, S. the eggs or ſpaun of afl. 
hill, near Blackheath, to Dover. The chal-} ROGA'TION, S. [Fr.] a litany or ſy 


into ro 
0 pol 
move ( 
0 MC 
RO 
he 41 
Any t 


[from 


| ky cliff under the old caſtle being wathed plication. The Rogation-<vcek, is that in. To 
away by the rapidity of the ſtream, huge mediately preceding Whitſunday, and is ls 
tracts of the wall have tumbled down; the called from three faſts, held on Mondy Rc 
ground on that fide is low and marſhy, being | Tueſday, and Wedneſday, named Aqui. for 
overflown every tide, In ſeveral of the days, from the extraordinary prayers and pi T; 
creeks and branches of the Medway, within | ccflions then made for the fruits of te eng 1 
the juriſdiction of Rocheſter, there is an or as . preparation for cclebraüng Hof 44 

| oyſter-fiſhery, the opening and ſhutting of | Thurſday, © „„ R( 
Which grounds, with the quantity each} ROGUE, 8. [Skinner detives it fro a 
R( 


dredgerman ſhall take in a day, is regulated reguc, Fr, impudent, er from forge, mi 


4 


ROM 


wandering beggar: A vil- 

Nu, Geet 1405 likewiſe to * the idea 
hin op derneſs and waggery: 

of light, 3E, v. N. [from the noun] to 

NRO to wander. To play 


iſh, or arch tricks. 
„8. e 2 
5 ch. MN 
rect, Adv. in a knaviſh man- 


; like a rogue. RE, 
1 8588 NESS, S. [from roguiſh] the 


lies 18 T5 or ROVSTER, v. N. 


iter, Ill.] to behave in a turbulent and 
1ER, or ROTSTERERs s. a tur- 
ing fellow. | 

oll, J. 1 [roulor', Fr. rollen, Belg. 
from rorwlus, of roto, Lat.] to move ny 1 8 
by a ſucceſſive application of its di 0 en 
its on the ground. To move any thing 
und upon its axis. To make a thing move 
a circle, To wrap round about. To form 
into round maſſes, by rubbing on a ſurface. 
o pour in a ſtream or Waves. Neuterly, to 
nove or be moved by a ſucceſſive application 
ol its parts on any ſur face. Jo run on wheels. 
To move in a tumultuous manner. 

ROLL, S. the act of moving by a ſucceſ- 
fre application of its parts on the ground. 
Iny thing rolling. A maſs made round, 
Tfrom rouleau, Fr.] A round, or cylindrical 
Joly, uſed in breaking clods. , A public 
priting, from rotlus, Lat. alluding to the 
ncient method of rolling writings on a ſlick, 
| regiſter, catalogue, or chronicle. A kind 
* ſmall loaf, ſo called from its figure, | 
ROLLER, S. [roulzav, Fr.] any thing 
ming on its own axis. A bandage or 
let. e e 
ROLLING. PIN. S. a round piece of 
00d tapeting at each end, uſed in making 
alte. Nt chat Ine = 
ROLLYPOOLY, 8. a fort of game, in 
bich, when a ball runs in a certain place, 
| wins, 


ROLLING-PRESS, S. a preſs to print 


copper-plate. . 
8 S. [remage, Fr.] a tumult 
r buſtle, 3 : 

| KOMA'NCE, S. [roman, Fr. romanza, 
a.] a ſtory or narrative of fictitious adven- 
res, In common ſpeech, a lie. | 

To ROMANCE, V. N. to ſpeak falſe- 
dods. To lie. | | „ 
ROMA NC ER, S. [from romance] a liar; 
forger of tales. 9 OP 

To ROMANIZE, v. A. [from roman, 
.] to latinize ; to fill with modes of the 


T 
ROMA'NTIC, Adj. reſembling a ro- 
*ce, Wild. Improbable, Fanciful. 
ROME, {in Latin Roma] a very ancient 
d conliderable city, once the miſtreſs and 


ROM. 


| conquereſs of the world, and the ſeat of the 


Roman empire. It has ſince been the reſi- 


catholic church, and is fitnated in the Cam- 
pagna di Roma, a provirce of the Eceleſiaſti- 
cal State, and middle diviſion of Italy. With 
it no city can compare for the magnificence 
of its buildings and antiquities, the number 
of its monuments and curioſities, together 
with the ſingularity and importance of its 
hiſtorical events, | OS 

Rome is the center and repoſitory, as it 


Chriſtian Ara, and that by Romulus its firſt 
king. The form and ſite of this city have 
been frequently changed, particularly after 
the devaſtation of it by the ancient Gauls, 
Vandals, - Heruli, Faſt and Weſt Goths ; and 
laſtly, by the Germans, under Charles of 
Bourbon, in the year 1527, when it was 


taken and miſerably ſacked; and the pope 


being cloſely beſieged in the caſtle of St An- 


but ſeven) hills; a great part of which being 
waſhed down or mouldered into the velleys, 


7, 


the Tarpeian rock, once a frightful preci- 
pice, from which maletators uſed to be 
thrown, is now no more than 20 feet high. 
This city is ſurrounded with a wall, on which 
are upwards of 4co antique towers, many of 


circuit, having in it twenty gates; but not 
the half of this ſpace of ground is occupied 


by houſes, as many places wha ſtately ſtruc» 
tures once ſtood, arenow turned into gardens, 


fields, meadows, and vinezards. According 


to an account taken by pope Clement XI. in 
1714, the number of its inhabitants was 
found to amount to 143,000, The Tyber 
runs through the city from N. to S. forming 
an iſland, That part ſtanding on its right 
ſide is not above a fifth or ſixth part of the 


other, and is called Jraſtevere, or beyond 
the Tyber, h:ving a communization with 


the oppoſing fide, by means of five bridges, 


ene of which is called Tl Ponte Rotto, or the 


The others, which ate ſtill entire, are Ponte 
Sixto, De S. Rartholomeo, De Quartro Capi, 
and 8. Angelo In the magniticence and 


dern Rome is at Jeaſt equal to the ancient. 


The rumber of churches are reckoned about 


200, the nobleſt and moſt magnificent of 
which is St. Peter's, for the harmony of its 
architecture, fineneſs, and great variety of 


carved and gilt work, pictures, ſtatues, &c. 


that cannot be viewed but with a pleaſing 


aſtoniſhment. It ſtands on the ſite of Cali- 
gula's Circus, and was firſt dedicated by Con- 
ſtantine the Great to the twelve Apoſtles. 


But in 1550, it was entirely rebuilt; for pope 
e Iulius 


dence of the pope, hd head of the Roman- 


were, of all that is exquiſite in painting, 
ſculpture, and architecture. According to 
ſome. it was founded 75 years before the 


gelo, was obliged to ſubmit to the conqueror, - 
It ſtands at mt upon twelve (aneiently 
l 


them decayed, and about ten Italian miles in 


broken bridge, being now quite decayed, 


ſplendor of its religious ſtruttures, the mo- 


at an immenſe expence in the papacy of Six- 


| world. 


ROM 


Julius II. began it on Bramante Lazari's 
plan; his ſucceſſor, Paul III. continued it on 

that of Michael Angelo, and it was finiſhed 
under the papacy of Julius V. fo that it was 
the work of 100 years. The ornament of 
St. Peter's chair coſt 107,551 Roman crowns, 
at 5s, and 6d. value each. It is remarkable, 
that on occaſion of the indulgencies granted 
by the popes for raiſing the neceſſary ſums for 
this purpoſe, the Reformation in Europe was 
begun by Luther. Much after the plan of 
this noble ſtructure Sir Chriſtopher Wren | 
| built the fine cathedral of St. Paul in 
London. It is 722 feet long, and 86 broad; 
the breadth of the front is 400 feet, and the 
whole height from the floor to the top of the 
croſs that ſtands over the ball, 432 feet. Be- 
fore this church is a ſpacious and magnificent 
piazza, in the middle of which is an obeliſk 
of granate or black marble from Egypt, reared 


tus V. by Domenico Foultana. It is eighty 
feet high, and ſtands on a pedeſtal of thirty 
more, and at top is a braſs gilt croſs, St, Pe- 

ter's church coſt 40,000,000 crowns buildin 50 
beſides the daily repairs and decorations made 
to it. The annual revenue belonging to it is 


upwards of 20, ooo l. The Pantheon, com- 
monly called the Rotunda, though it hath loſt 


much of its priſtine magnificence, is ſtill one 


of the moſt entire antique ſtructures in Italy. 


Near St. Peter's is the Vatican or winter- pa- 
lace of the pope, with a famous library of the 
choiceſt books and MSS. and a charming 
2 queen, called, by way of eminence, Belvi- 

ere, having the fineſt collection of exotics in 
all Europe. Among the innumerable ſtatues 
in Rome, are thoſe of Paſquin and Marforio, 


to which all lampoans are uſually affixed, the | 
Luvlitty queſtions being put on the latter, and 
the anſwers to them on the former. 


The 
| Lateran church is the pope's cathedral, and 
ſtiled the mother of all the churches in the 
It ſtands on mount Cœlius. Here 
the pope takes poſſeſſion of the papal dignity, 
and performs all epiſcopal functions. In its 


_ cloiſter is the porphyry-cþair for ſcrutiny. | 


Rome in general is magnificently built, and 
the ſtreets ſpacious and well paved; but, 
among theſe, ſome are mean * dirty. No 
part in the world is better provided with fine 
water than Rome; for, beſides good ſprings, 


here are three grand aqueducts which con- 


vey water into the city. The government 
of Rome is divided into the ſpiritual and 
temporal. 
conclave regulates every thing of moment; 
and with regard to inferior matters, he has 
| his vicar, who is a cardinal ; and under him 
is a vicegerent, generally a biſhop, as his 
aſſiſtant. The temporal rule of the city is 
committed to a governor, u ho is ſome cardinal 
or prelate, and he is obli; e1 to give his holi- 
neſs an account every week of whatever paſ- 


In the former the pope in his | 


Rog 


gello or captai ; |; 
order and 05 2 Gy” 2 e al iy 4 
teen quarters, The cit ed int fo 25 
e in de hr * 4 
n rom havin x I 
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_ W moderately, and general 7 ſtrike 
* ater, It ſtands near 1) mi, Wer: 
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Paris, and 740 from A enna, 560 8. E. from 


mſterdam uſed \ 

London, 730 W. of Cont; » 310 from ˖ 
00 E. of Madrid. Lat oy gas e. d xt 

ong. 3 deg. 5 min. E. #7 in, N. in the 
ROMISH, Adj. [from Rene] pit. RC 


| ROMP, S. [ſeeRamy)] a 5 
ſport and play. Rough 2 Bs”, 2 | 
To ROMP, v. N. to play in. ni 
rude, or wanton manner. , 
RO'NDEAU, S. (Fr.] 
of poetry conſiſting of thirt 
into three couplets ; at the 
and third, the beginning of the firſt is 
peated in an equivocal ſenſs, * * 
RONT,S. an animal ſtinted in theprowth, 
RO'NDLES, S. from round]a round n. 
RO'NION, S. a fat bulk 


y woman, 
ROOD, S. [from rod | 
ing the 8 rag hem. 


part of an acre. A pole or: 
meaſure of ſixteen feet and an wit 


croſs, from rode, Sax. See HoLvnoon, 
ROOF, S, bref, Sax. ] the corner ort 
of a houſe. The vault or inſide arch whic! 
covers a building, Figuratively, the palay 
or upper part of the mouth, 
To ROOF, v. A. to encloſe or cover wit 
a roof. To incloſe and entertain in a houſe 
_ ROOK, S. {broc, Sax.] a black daf 
feeding on carripn, and reſembling a croy 
A mean man at cheſs, from recca, Ital. Fi 
guratively, a cheat or ſharper, 
ROO'KERY, S. a nurſery for rooks. 
To ROOK, V. N. to rob, to cheat. 
ROOM, S. [ rums, Goth. rum, Sax. ſpat 
or extent of place. Space or place unde 
pied. Paſſage or ſpace for paſſing. Spa 
or opportunity free from obſtruction. 4 
apartment in an houſe. | 
ROO'MAGE, S. ſpace or place. 
ROO'MINESS, S. the quality of contal 
ing much extent or vacant ſpace. 
ROOM y, Adj. wide; ſpacious. 
RO OST, S. [href, Sax. roflin, geg] 
pole on which a bird ſits to flee, The a0 
ſleep ; applied primarily to fowls, and igun 


tively o wen. 
To ROOST, V. N. [r:afen, Belg.|l 
d. reed, Rel 


ſleep as a bird. To lodge. 

__ ROOT, 8 [Ul r, Swed. 7, 
In Botany, that part of a plant which rl 
in the ground, imbibes the Juices of i 


an ancient kin 
een verſes, divides 
end of the ſecond 
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ſes. Eeſides his own guard, he has a yy 


op „ and tranſmits them to the — 
9 | ” , 1 va, 


ROS 


jvely, ;r lower 
12 tively, the bottom or 
11 putrition Fign e are eaten. be 
Us = |. firſt cauſe or anceſtor. An wy > 
* . "laſting effect and reſidence. In Ma- 
fu fon, ol a quantity conſidered as the baſis 
U Fender power. In Grammar, a primitive 
bet or 1 whence others are derived or 
word, 
* gapounden. v. N. to fix the root, o 
* 5 fr into the earth. To turn up - 
ied «1 Adively, to fix deep and firm in the 
0 u Te imprels or fix deeply. To pull up 
* ch. To impre af 
of 7 1 roots; to turn up out of the ground; 
M 11 with up. To deſtroy entirely, or extir- 
on . nſed with out. | ey 
and N50 TE, Adj. fixed firmly and deeply 
in the earth, or any other place. | 


full of _ J a 
S. [rap, Sax, reep, Belg.] à cor 
ih 2 A row of thin gs hanging 
bun. © A rope of onions.” 1 
To ROPE, V. N. te draw out into 
viſcous filaments. © 
0 Kn, S. {from rope] rogue s tricks. 
ROPINESS, S. [from ropy } viſcoſity; 
glutinouſneſs. „„ 2 


ROO Ti, Adj 7 


0 ELAURE, S. [Fr.] along cloak 
ca Tion, 8. [roris, Lat.] a falling 
0b. 8. [roridus, Lat.] dewy. bh 

RORI/FEROUS, Adj. [70s and fero, Lat.] 
Fe FFLUENT, Adj. [ros and fluo, Lat.] 
Ace b, daughter of Walter lord 


riters of the age ſhe lived in, of infinite 
bevty, whom Henry II. fell in love with 


From all attempts, by keeping her in a bower 
built for that purpoſe at Woodſtock, But 
his bower could not ſecure the fair Roſa- 
hond from the purſuits of the jealous queen, 
#ho even here found the means of encom- 
aſiug her end, For Henry III. who by his 
ather's indulgence had been crowned in his 
ite-time, rebelled in Normandy ; and the 
Queen perſuading two more of her ſons to 
in their brother, Henry II. was obliged to 
os the ſeas to quell the rebellious princes. 
vuring this time the queen reſided at the 
hal palace at Oxford, and undertook to ſee 
olamond, which ſhe effected, not by mur- 
ering the guards of the bower, and being 
qided into it by a clue of thread, as has been 
ncoully believed ; but by a ſupterraneous 
"iy, digged from Godſtow nunnery to Wood- 
dek bower, though five miles diſtant. from 


«il other; and carried even under the Iſis, 


0 br, A4j. [from rape] viſcous ; tena- 


Ciford; a young lady, according to the 


and {educed, Among his many miſtreſſes, 
his lady having the chief aſcendant over him, 
Lecame the principal object of the queen's| 
Jealouſy. Henry fancied he had ſecured her 


WE Hop. 
| a navigable river, Then it was, that tlie en- 
raged queen found means to diſpatch out of 
her way a hated rival that had cauſed her 


much uneaſineſs; but whether by giving her 
poiſon, our hiſtorians are entirely ſilent; a 
ſtory built probably upon no better foundation 
than an old ſong. The plot of Mr. Addiſon's 
opera upon this ſubject, has been taken for 
poetical fiction: | 

We ſpite of fame, her fate revers'd believe, 

O'erlook her crimes, and think ſhe ought 

to live... 

He does not kill Roſamond, but ſuppoſes 
her to be carried away to the nunnery alive: 
for which he had much better authority, than 
for her being poiſoned and dying upon the 
ſpot. Certain it is, however, ſhe did not live 
long, at leaſt in this bower, after the queen's 
viſits ; for either dead or alive ſhe was brought 
by the ſame ſubterraneous paſſage, into the 
nunnery; the entrance of which is ſtill to be 
ſeen amongſt its ruins. After all, unleſs the 
chronicle of John Brumpton, the monk, is 
of leſs authority than that of the old ſong, 
Roſamond did not die in 1173, not was ſhe 
poiſoned by queen Eleanor. This writer ſays; - 
that after the king had impriſoned his queen, 
he publickly and for a long while kept Roſa - 
mond. She was buried in the church be- 
longing to Godſtow nunnery, and the ſame + 
writer gives us the following epitaph, which 


| was to be ſeen in his days; and is indeed at 
this time written upon the wall of the chapel 


choir, which is yet ſtznding, and her grave 
marked round with a narrow ridge of ſtones : 
Hic jacet in tumba, Roſa Mundi nen Roſa 
Monda, | | 
Non redolet, ſed olet, quæ redolere ſolet. 
The reader ſhall have old Speed's rendering, 
for want of a better : e = 
This tomb doth here incloſe 
The world's moſt beauteous roſe ; 
Roſe paſſing ſweet &er while, 
Now nought but odour vile. 7, 
The monument has been repaired and 
beautified; nor is it many years ſince there 
were ſome remains of the Bower to be ſeen, 
near Blenheim caſtle. In one of the adja - 
cent meads they {till ſhew us Roſamond's 
pond, where ſhe is ſuppeſed to have bathed 
herſelf. But unleſs ſhe uſed it as a cold 
bath, the ſtory is ſcarcely credible ; the wa- 
ter being extremely ſo, iſſuing directly from 
a rock, and falling into a ſquare baſon three 
or four feet deep. This lady had two ſons 
by the king; William, who married the 
daughter and heireſs of lord Saliſbury ; the 
other Geoffrey, archbiſhop of York, 
RO'SARY, S. a bunch or ſtring of beads 
on which the Romaniſts count their prayers. 
RO'SCID, Adj. [recidus, Lat.] dewy; 
abounding with dew, 8 5 
ROSE, S. Fr. roſa, Lat.] a flower whoſe 
petals are placed circularly, and expand in a 


a 


beautiful order; of which the ſpecies are 
„ many. 


ROTHER-NAILS, S. {corrupted from 


ROT 


Any. To Penk under the roſe, is to diſcloſe a [of a round form, bo 
the inſide, | 


ſecret, or reveal any thing which will not be 


diſcovered afterwards. 


ROSE, preter. of RISEN. | 
RO'SEATE, Adj. {from r:ſe.] Roſy; 
Full of roſes Blooming, fragrant, purple, 
as a roſe. 8 
. eee S. [roſmarinus, Lat.] a 
ant. 
ROSE-NOBLE, S. an Fngliſh gold coin, 
in value anciently ſixteen ſhillings, 
ROSE WATER, S. water diſtilled from 
6 e | 
RO'SET, S. [from roſe] a red colour for 
ainters. 5 | 
ROSICRU'/CIANS, S. chymiſts who call 


_ themſelves brothers of the Roty Croſs. 


RO'SIN, S, ſee RE SIN, which is the moſt 
proper ſpeliing. 5 | 
IO RO/SIN, V. A. to rub with roſin. 
RO'SINY, Adj. reſembling roſin. 
RO'SSEL, S. light land, N 
RO STRATED, Adj, [reftratus, Lat. ] 
adorned with beaks of ſhips. _ : 
RO s TRUM, S. [Lat.] the beak of a bird 
or ſhip. A ſcaffold or pulpit, whence orators 


antiently harangued. A pipe which conveys 


liquor into the receiver in common alembics. 


A pair of crooked ſciſſars uſed in dilating 


wounds. „ 
RO s, Adj. [rofeus, Lat.] reſembling a 
roſe in bloom, beauty, or fragrance. 


To ROT, V. N. | rotan, Sax. rotten, Belg. | 


rathatt, Hung, ] to putrefy, or loſe the cohe- 
fon of its parts by fermentation. Actively, 


to corrupt or make putrid, 
Rr, S. a diſtemper among ſheep, by 


which their lungs are waſted. A putrid decay. 
ROTATION, S. Fr. rotatio, Lat, ] the 
act of whirling round. The ſlate of being 
whirled round. A turn or ſucceſhon. 

ROTA'TOR, S. [Lat.] that which gives 
4 ie 

ROTE, S. [rontine, Fr.] words uttered by 
mere memory without meaning. Memory 


_ of words without underſtanding their mean- 


To ROTE, V. A, to fix in the memory, 


without in forming the underſtanding. 
ROTGUT, S. bad beer. 
rudder and nails] nails with very full heads, 

uled in faſtening the irons of rudders. 
RO TTEN, Adj. corrupted or putrid. 


Figuratively, wanting firmneſs, ſolidity, or 


r 

RO'TTENNES, S. [from rotten ] ſtate 
of being rotten ; cariouſneſs; putrefaction. 
ROT CU ND, S. | rotoride, Fr. rotundus, Lat.] 
round or circular, | 1 5 


ROTUNDIFOLIOUS, Adj. [ rotundus 


and filinm, Lat.] having round leaves. 
-  ROTU'NDITY, S. [rotundite, Fr. rotun- 
ditas, Lat.] the quality of being round. 


$ | Tempeſtuoutneſs, applied to weather, Coarſe 


| Smooth, applied to the found of periods. Not 
broken, applied to numbers. Quick, applied 


R OU 


th on the outſide 25g iq 
To ROVE, V. N. 
ble, wander, or walk wen ram. 
ticular determination. Aci but an) par- 
over. ly, to wander 
RO'VER, S. a wanderer | 
conſtant perſon, A rohe 
ROUGE, S. Fr. 
ROUGH, Adj. [prong 
brubge, Sax. havin 8 ks ; nb, 
face, oppoſed to ſmooth. auſtere = ſur. 
the tate. Harſh, app licd to fours 1 ied tg 
or void of civility, applied tg Rn, 
Hard- featured. Not finiſned or ewe. 
Coarſe. Lempeſtuous, applied to ee 
To RO'UGHCAST, V, A.-t6 Fn er. 
careleſs or inelegant manner, with 100 1 = a 
on its ſurface, To form auy thing! dull 
rudiments. Fs S 11 its firſt 
ROUGHCAST, S. a rude model 4 U 
of plaiſter very uneven in it; wg nk 
mixed with pebbles, &,  * ule 
ROV'GH-DRAUGHT. 8. , 1.4 
a thing performed wo a 9 
To ROU'GHDRAW, v. A. i « 
draw] to trace coarſly, 2 1 
To ROU'GHEN, V. A. 
To ROUGH-HEW, v 
rude and careleſs manner. 
ROUGHLY 
harſhly ; rudel 


to make rough, 
A. to ferm in: 


» Adv. with uneven ſurface; 
ROU'GHNESS, S. inequality or nent. 
neſs of ſurface, Kuiteriey.or 1 
taſte. Harſnneſs of ſound. Severity, or war 
of civility and elegance of behaviour or treats 
ment. Violence of opperat{on, applied to me 
dicine, An unpoliſhed or unfiniſhed far. 
Want of elegance in dreſs or appearance, 


nets of. features! © f 
ROUGH T, old pret. of reach, Reached, 
_ To ROUGHWORK, V. A. [ragh ni 
<vork} to work coarſely over without the kak 
nicety. 8 5 

ROU'NCEVAL. S. ſee Pra, 

ROUND, Adj. [ ror, Fr. ronde, Ital. uri 
Belg. cylindrical, circular, or ſpheriel, 


to motion; plain, without reſerve ; food 
by Toith. - LY | 
ROUND, S. a circle. A rundle, or i 
of 2 ladder. The time in which a thing 
paſſcs through the hands of a company, and 
comes back to the firſt, A revolution. A 
diſcharge of myſquetry. A walk performed 
by an officer in ſurveying any diſtrict; fun 
rand, Fr. | | 
ROUND, Adv. every way; on all ſd, 
In a circle or revolution, from en onde of a 
rond, Fr. in a Circular manner. Not 10 av 
rect line, followed by abzzt. 
ROUND, Prep. on every {ice of, Ci 


RCT NC O, >. {retendo, Ital.] a building ban about, AU over. 


1 


1 


„ v. A. to ſurround or encir- 
14 To raiſe figures to 
ng. To make 
Nenterly, to 


oR | 
To make circular. 
ele, 


| relief, To move about wy thi 
woll; applied to periods. 
1115 10 4 circular form. PF 1 | 
* ROUND BOUT, Adj. any 5 

% ladirect, or looſe. bad word. 

br bel, ROU'NDELAY, 8. [fen 
* r. Ja kind of poetry con lifting of 18 
uwe, eight of which are of one kind o 
5 jt 5ve of another; it is divided into 
e and has the beginning of the 
runkel repeated at the end of the ſecond and 
bir ets. | | - 
a ER 58. circumference incloſure. 
ROUNDHE * D, S. a puritan, ſo named 


gam ther cuſtom of cropping their hair 


nn NDHOUS E, S freund and houſe} the 
4:11. priſon, in which diſorderly per- 
bons, found in the ſtreet, are confined, , 
ROUNDI>H, Adj. ſomewhat round; ap- 
caching to roundneſs. : | 8 
ROUNDLY, Adv. [from round] in a 
round form. Openly 3 plainly. Briſkly. | 
Completely; in earneſt. | 
ROUNDNESS, S. {from round] circula- 
nity; ſphericity. Smoothnetls. Honeſty 3 


opennets, 


1 (0) OUSE, V. A. [ſee RAls E or RISE] 
to wake from rett. To excite to action. 
hive a beaſt from his laire. Neuterly, to a- 
wake from ſlumber, To be excited to thought 
or schon. | | as 
ROUS®, S. he, Germ. ] a doſe of liquor 
rather too large. * 

te, ROU>ER, S. one who rouſes. 


ee, ROU I, S. ret, Belg. rette, i eut.] a ela- 
rite morous or tnmuſtuous crowd, Figuratively, a 


clmcur or bultle, Confuſion of an army de- 

feated; from route, Fr. a road or way, 

Tos ODU, V. N. to aſſemble in tumul- 
3 


al tuous ind clamorous erouds. Actively, to 


lefect, or diſperſe by defeating, 


ROW, S. reh, Teut. This, Brit. rab, ruy, 
Peil.) 1 rank or file; a number of things 


cal ranged in a line. | 5 | 
* To ROW, V. N. [rowan, rewar, Sax. 129 
pi Gr.] to make a veſſel move on the water by 
01 | 


bars. Actively, to drive by oars. 


ep part of a ſpur which turns on an axis. A 
ton or roll of hair, lk, &c. put into a| 

and wound to promote a diſcharge. , _ 

- ; To ROWEL, v. N. to pierce or wound 


with a ſur, 


na ſprout into green. 


Mak BY WER, S. one that moves a boat b 
a rs. | | , 


ROYAL, Adi. [ roial, Fr.! kingly; be 


lively, noble. 


10 


O WEL, S. rule, Fr.] the pointed 


"2g to, or becoming, a king. Figura- 


! 


[ 


4 


7 


ſeurvy, mean. 


clining to redneſs. 


RUD 


To RO'YALIZE, V. A. [from roy:1] to 
make royal. | 


RO'YALLY, Adv. from reyal]j in a king- 


y manner; regally ; as becomes a king. 


ROYALTY, S. [ royalte,, F r.] the charac- 


ter, office, ſtate, or enſigns of a king, 


o ROYNE,V.A. | rogner, Fr.] to gnaw 


to bite. 


RO'YNISH, Adj. [rogneauz, Fr. ] paltry, 
Obſolete, 3 | 
To RUB, V. A, [rbubio, Brit. rub, Perf ] 


to clean or ſmooth any thing by paſſing ſome- 
thing upon it. 
ſome ot the ſurface. To move one body upon 
another. Figuratively, to hinder by colliſion. 
To remove by friction. Uſed with d&wn, to 
elcan or curry. Uſed with up, to excite or 
awaken, Neuterly, to fret or wear by fritiofi. 
To poliſh. 58 


To touch, ſo as to wear off 


RUB, S. an hindrance or obſtruction. The 


act of rubbing. Inequality of ground, which 
hinders a bowl in its coarſe. A difficulty, or 
| cauſe of uneaſineſs. | 


RU'BBAGE, or RUE ISH, s. [from 


rub, Rubbage is now obſolete] ruins or farg- 
ments made in building. A confuſed mats. 
Any thing vile or worthleſs. | BO 
RU'BBER, S. one that paſſes one thing 
hard over the ſarface of another, Any thing 
uſed to rub with. Two games out of three, 
A whetſtone. | | 3 


' RU'#ICAN, Adj. [Fr.] bay, forrel, or 


black, with a light grey or white on the 
flanks, applied to the colour of a horſe, _ 


NU'BBLE-s TONE, S. a ſtone ſo called 


from its being rubbed or worn by the water. 


R U'BICUND, Adj. Irubicundus, Lat.] in- 


RK U'BIED, Adj. [from raby] of the colour 


of a ruby. 


RCUBLTIC, Adj ©[rober and facie, Lat.] 


making red. 


To RUBVEFY, V. A. to make red. 
_ RUBIOUS, Adj. [rubeus, Lat.] ruddy ; 
red. Not uſd. 3 = 
'RUBRICATED, Adj. [from rubrica, 
Lat.] ſmeared with. ret. 

RU BRIC, S. [rubrigue, Fr. rubrica, Lat.] 
directions in the common prayer and law- 
books, ſo termed, becauſe originally printed 
and written with red ink. „ 
RU/BRIC, Adj. red. TED 
RU'BIFORM, S: [ruber and forma, Lat.] 
having the form of rel. 
RUBIV'GINOUS, Adj. [rubiginsſus, Lat.] 


AO WEN, §. a field kept up till after 
Kichzelmas, that the corn left on the ground 


 KU'BY, S. [ruber, Lat.] a precious ſtone 


mond. Redneſs. 

pimple. 3 5 
RU'BY, Adj. of a red colour. | 
-RUCTA'TION,S, [ru#s, Lat.] a belch- 

ing ariſing from wind and indigeſtion. 

To RUD, V. A. [rudu, Sax.] to make 


Any thing red. A red 


— 4x " Cay + Ne 1 


1 8, [Fr.] an adherent to | 


% 


red. | 
rr RU'DDER, 


of a red colour, next in hardneſs to the dia- 


* 


—z——8—˖ —ꝙ——— ad rt — 2 — * 2 


proaching to red. Orange co 


or inſtruction. Violence. 
rigo 


r | . 
RUEFULNESs, S. ſorrowfulneſs; mourn- 


R U F 


RU DPD ER, S. rood, Hung. roeder, Belg. 
rooder, Iſl.] an inſtrument at the ſtern of a 
veſſel by which its courſe is governed. Figu- 
ratively, any thing that guides or governs. 

RU'DDINESS, S. the quality of approach- 
ing to redneſs. het 

DLE, S. red earth. | 

RU'DDOCK, S. [rubjcula, Lat.] a kind 
of bird. 

RU'DDY, S. [rudde, wm pale red ; ap- 

oured, | 

RUDE, Adj. [rede, Sax. rudis, Lat.] rough 
or of uncivil, tumultuous behaviour. Boilte- 
rous. Harſh, - Untaught. Unpoliſhed. ps. 
ged or ſhapeleſs. Artleſs. Performed merely 


RU'/DELY, Adv. in a coarſe, rough, or 
unſkilful manner. | 

RUDENESS, S. want of civility, elegance, 
Stormineſs, or 


with ſtrength. 


rigour. | 
RU'DENTURE, S. [Fr.] in architecture, 


the figure of a rope or ſtaff, wherewitk the 


flutiags of columns are uſually filled up. 

RU DERART, Adj. |rudera, Lat.] be- 

Jonging to rubbiſh. _ 1 | 
RUDERA'TION, S. in architecture, the 

laying of a pavement with pebbles, or little 


ſtones. | 


RUDIMEN r, s. [ Fr. rudimentum, Lat.] 


the firſt principles of a ſcience, or education. 
The firſt, inaceurate and unpoliſhed draught 


or beginning of any thing, 


_ RUDIMENTAL, Adj. relating to firſt 
principles; initial. 5 „ 
To RUE, V. A. Crecoſian, Sax. rouwen, 

Belg. rewen, Teut. | to grieve, regret, or la- 


ment. | N e 
RUE, S. [ Fr. rhewwy, Brit. ruta, Lat.] an 
herb. | | Cs ES 


© RUEFUL, Adj. ſad or mornful, 


"Y 


RUEFULLY, Adv. zornfully ; ſorrow- 


fulneſs. 8 | 
RUELLE, S. [Fr.] a circle ; an aſſembly 


at a private houſe, _ | 
 RUFF, S. ſfeeRvuyFLE] a linen orna- 
ment gathered and formerly worn round the 


neck. A ſmall river filh, ſa called from the 
roughneſs of its ſe les. ep 
 RU'FFIAN, S. [ruffiano, Ital. ruffan, 


Fr.] a perſon who murders for hire, A 


murderer, robber, or boiſterous and miſ- 
chievous fellow. 1 00 
RU'FFIAN, Adj, brutal; ſavagely boiſte- 
rous. N | 1 
To RUF FIAN, v. N. to rage or raiſe 
tumults. | „ 
To RU'FFLE, V. A. [ruyfelen, Belg. ] to 
contract into wrinkles, or make rough. To 


diſcompoſe, applied to the temper. To ſur- 


prize. To throw together in diſorder, To 
contract in plaits. Nenterly, to grow rough or 
boiſterous, To flutter, AS Bork 


1 


worn as an ornament 


RUM 


RUFFLE, S. plaited or 


athered 1: 
on the rſt neg 


ed (11k or other ſtuff Plat. : 
the bottom of the deve of a Ornament 20 pro 
i g an 8 TE 
3 0 * bance or commotion, applied ©, by 4 
RUFTERHOOD, 8. in fal | plu 
to b Fx FOO}, ah ] 
fawn, k when the b f ob 
RUG, 8. ruggat 1 | 
woollen ls TI Uh] a coarſ Nappy 11 
nappy coverlet u{ bru 
for mean beds. A rough woolly d ed 
RU'GGED, s. [rugget, Swe. f 
unevenneſs or inequalities on 5 full of b 
Without order.! * furface, e ne 
ut order. Savage or brutal, applied | 
temper. Stormy or boiſterous 4 = ky 
weather, Rough or harſh, applicd N Fa n 1 
Surly, applied to the aſpe&t, Rovgh 8 * 
aggy. | | 
LORD „ i 
0 be * GEDNESS, S. the quality of being or 
RU'GIN, S. a nappy cloth, _ 
RU'GINE, S. [Er.) a ſurgeon's raf 1 
RUGCVSE, Adj. [Lat.] full of nl = 
RUIN, S. [ruine, Fr, ruina, Lat.] the il p 
or deſtruttion of cities or houſes, The u. 4 
mains of a building that is demoliſhed, 1% WAY to: 
of happineſs or fortune. Miſchief or - ſire 
To RUIN, V. A [ruiner, Fr.] to demo. ull 
liſh or deſtroy. To deprive of hapoineſ; a To 
fortune. To impoveriſn. Neuterly, to fil on; 
down; to run to a ſtate of decay and deſtrue, 15 
tion. To be impoveriſhed, | diſc 
To RU'/INATE, V. A. to deſtroy, de hay 
moliſh, or involve in poverty and miſery, ſcar 
RUINA'TION, S. ſubverſion, or deſruc. in 
tion, © Ruination of towns.“ Cant, ever 
RU'INOUS, Adj. [ruineux, Fr. rumſu full 
_ 3 into irreparable decay; pernicios caſt 
or deſtructiye. 1 to! 
i RUINOUSLY, Adv. in a ruinous man- chat 
ner; miſchievouſly ; deſtructively. ove 
RULE, 8 reule, Scot, from regula, Lat. vitt 
government or ſupreme command, An inſtrys the 
ment by which lines are drawn. A cannon ot R 
precept by which the thoughts or actions at tion 
directed. Propriety or fegularity of bel toy 
„ i or Lor 
To RULE, V. A. to govern or control ling 
with power and authority. To manage. Te R 
ſettle by rule, Neuterly, to exerciſe powerdt gat, 
authority in governing. tron 
RUL#R, S. a governor, or one who baf R 
authority to command or forbid, An inſtns fror 
| ment uſed in drawing lines. ; K 
RUM, S. a kind of ſpirits diſtilled from 3 
ſugar. 4 . 
1 RUMBLE, v. N. [rommetn, Bly Or r 
to make a hoarſe, low, and continued nol : 
RUMBLER, S. the perſon or thing i" {ma 
rumble 5 g 
RUMINANT, Adj. [ Fr. nin. L n 
having the property of chewing the cud. | teu 
To RU'MINA TE, V. N. [rummatu, La. ak 


1 


> ens | i 1 
to chew the cud, To muſe or think cn 4 


R UN 


„e, Adively, . 
ume. A 1d over again. 
dan 710, S. [ruminatio, Lat.] the 


editation on the ſame thing. 


Neuterly, to ſearch places. 
nenen, 4 4.— Belg.] a drinking- 
y having a foot and an orbicular cavity. 
ob, 8. [ rumeur, Fr. rumor, Lat.] 


95 RUM OUR, v. A. to ſpread a report. 


RUMOURER, a reporter; ſpreader of 
bub, 8. [rumpf}, Teut.] the end of 
the back bone. The buttocks. dg 

To ue, V. A. [rompelen, E 8· 

; iſorder. 
4 1 8. [hrympelle, Sax. ] a pucker, 
leit made by negligence and careleſſneſs. 

Fo RUN, V. N. [rinnan, Goth. runnung, 
dal. rennen, Belg. ] to move the legs as ſwift as 
ſible, Followed by abeut, to uſe the legs in 
e to move in a hurry, To paſs with 
z quick motion. Io take a courſe; applied 
to (hips. T'o contend in a race, To run away, 
o make an eſcape or leave unexpectedly. To 
ſtream or flow; applied to liquors. To be li- 


on; applied to the mind, and uſed with on, o: 
2 Uſed with over to be exuberant. To 


have a general tendency, Uſe with after, to 
ſ:arch, to go out of the way for. Followed by 


in 4vith, to cloſe or comply, or agree. To run 
ver, to be ſo much as to flow ohe rt; to be ſo 
full as to be overflown. Actively, to melt or 


cat; applied to metals. Applied to fortune; 
to hazard, riſk, or venture. To run down, to 
chaſe till weary; figuratively, to cruſh or 


vith a weapon, fo that the point appear on 
the contrary ſide; to paſs through. _ 
RUN, S. the act of running. Courſe, mo- 
tion, or directon. Flow or cadence, applied 
to verſe, Uncontrolled courſe or humour, 
Long reception; continued ſucceſs. At the 
Ing run, ſignifies the end, or at laſt. 
RUNAGATE, S. [corrupted from rene- 
kat, Fr.] an apoſtate, or one who deſerts 
trom his country or religion. . 
RUNAWAY, S. one who timorouſly flies 
dom danger. 


der. Something put round an axis. 
RUNDLET, S. : [perhaps from runlet, 
or roundlet] a ſmall barrel. 

RUNNEL, S. [from run] a rivulet; a 
ſmall brook, if EI EIT 
RUNNER, 8. one that runs. A racer, 
meſſenger. One employed by a banker or 
feu ſmonger to collect money or news abroad. 

kooting ſprig. One of the tones of a mill, 


Over 4 in. To 
to chew 82 made by ſteeping the ſtomach of a calf in hot 


V. A. to ſearch or 


Not well eſtabliſhed, A: 


dg or melt, To paſs; to go away or vanifh, | 
15 3 in any direction. To be buſied up- | 


diſcharge matter; applied to wounds, To 


overbear. To run through, to ſtab or pierce | 


RUNDLE, S. a round or ſtep of a lad-| 


| Fif4 


RUS 
RUNNET, 8. [ gerunnen, Sax.) a liquor 


water, and uſed in curdling milk. Some- 


r at of chewing the cud, Figura- | times, but improperly, ſpelt renner, 


RU'NNION, S. a paltry ſcurvy wretch, 
RUPEE”, S. an Indian coin, value 2s. 3d, 
RU'PTION, S. [ruptio, Lat.] a breach. 


| RUPTURE, S. [Fr. from ruptus, Lat.] 


ö 


the act of breaking; the ſtate of a thing 
burſting. A breach of peace, or act of hoſti- 
lity. A preternatural eruption of the gut. 
To RUPTURE, V. A. from the noun] 
to break; to burſt; to ſuffer diſruption. 
RURAL, Adj. [Fr. ruralis, Lat. from 
vẽs, ruris] country; belonging to, exiſting in, 
or reſembling the country. 
RURALIT I, RU'RALNESS, S. [from 
rural] the quality of being rural. 5 
RURICOLIST, S. [ruricela, Lat. ] an in- 
habitant of the count. 
RU'RIGENOUS, Adj. [Lara and gigno, 
Lat.] born in the country. LIE: | 
RUSE, S. [Fr.] cunning; artifice; little 
ſtratagem. _ 5 7 „ 
RUSH, S. [riſc, Sax. ] a plant growing in 
marſhy grounds, Any thing proverbially 
worth eſs. 5 ; NON +4 | | 
To RUSH, V. A. [hruſan, Sax. ] to move 
violently and unexpectedly. | 1 
RUSH, S. a violent courſe or motion. 
RU'SHLIGHT, S. a candle made of a ruſh 
ſtripped of its bark for a wick, and dipped in 
tallow. 5 | VV 
RU'SHY, Adj. abounding with ruſhes; 
made of ruſhes, 3 5 5 
RUS K, 8, [riſc, Sax. ] hard or rough bread 
made for ſtore. „5 5 
RU'SMA, S. a brown and light iron ſub- 


ane ou 

RU'/SSE'T, Adj. [roufſet, Fr. ruſſus, Lat.] 
of a reddiſh brown; uſed by Sir Iſaac New- 
ton for grey. Coarſe, ruſtic, or homeſpun. 
RU SSET, S. coarſe, or country dreſs. 


RU'SSET, or RUSSETING, S. a name 


given to ſeveral ſpecies of pears or apples, on 
account of their colour. | 5 
' RUSSIA, the empire of, is a large coun- 


try, partly in Aſia, and partly in Europe, 


bounded on the N. by the Frozen Sea; on the 
S. by Greet Tartary, the Caſpian Sea, and 
Perſia; on the E. by the ſea of Japan, and on 
the W. by Poland and Sweden. This em- 
pire taken altogether, that is, with the con⸗ 


| queſts lately made in Aſia, may be likened to 


a ſquare, whoſe ſides are 2000 miles each. 
The ſeas of Ruſſia are, the Baltick, the White 


Sea, the Frozen Ocean, the Black Sea near 


the frontiers of Turky, and the Caſpian Sea. 
There are alſo five large rivers, namely, the 
Nieper or Boriſthenes, which runs between 
Lithuania and Poland, the Wolga, which 


runs through the middle of the country, and 


falls into the Caſpian Sea; the Don, which 
{after ſeveral turnings runs into Little Tar- 
tary, and falls into the ſea of Aſoph; the 


£ 
1 
1 
1 


and over run with foreſts, inhabited chiefly 
by wild - benſts. Beſides domeſtic animals, 


ſables, whoſe ſkins make the beſt furs in the 


part, and {ei to the Ruſſian moaks. here 


otber merchandizes are, {kins, furs, Ruſſia— 
leather, taic, tallow, hemp, Ruſſia-ctoth, 
honey, wax, na almoſt all ihe merchandizes 


land, and \uſcovite Tartary; which are 
are taken notice of in their proper places. 
are great caters, and are very fond of brandy; 


they uſe bathing, but ſmoke no tobacco, le 
the ſmoke ſhould dithonour the images of the 


They were formerly the moſt ignorant, 
| brutith people in the world, and many of them | make a noiſe like that af ſilk, when br 


RUS 


Dune, which running northward falls into 
the White Seca, and the Oby, which running 
N. falls into the Froz n Ocean. It may eaſily 
be conceived, that a country of ſuch vaſt ex- 
tent muſt lie in different climates, and that 
the ſoil muſt be very different. The moſt 
fertile part is near the frontiers of Poland; 
inſomuch that the inhabitants .are able to 
ſupply their neighbours with corn; the N. 
part is not only more cold, but very marſhy, 


there are wild beeves, rein- deer, martens, 
white and black foxes, weaſels, ermins, and 


world; as alto hyzn:s, called by the Ruſſians 
Roſamacha, which ſignifies gluttons, for they 
are voracious anim is; thoſe that hunt theſe 
creatures for their ſkins, uſe no fire- arms, for 
fear of ſpoiling them. he tea, the lakes, 
and the rivers, ſupply the inhabitants with 
large quantities of fiſh, of which they dry 


are a valt number ot iturgeons, and in ſome 


places they have meions which weigh 30 


pounds weight , they had very tew vines, 
before Peiet the Great cauſed them to be 


planted in different places. In Ruſſia there 
are aſio lr ge quantities of cotton and ſilk, 


with which they make all forts of ſtaffs; tac 


of China, India, Perſia, Turky, and {ome 
European countries It is divided 13to Wel- 
tern Rulliz. Eaſtern Ruffia, zuſcovite Lap- 
again ſubdivided inco ſeveral provinces, which 


The inhabitants in general are robuſt, well 
ſhaped, and of pretty good compiexions; they 


ſaints, which they have in great vencration: 


however, they take a great deal of ſnuff made 


of the tobacco brought from the Ukraine. 


are now little better. Formerly the Ruſſian 


women were ſhut up, and their dreſs was very 
Tidicuious ; likewiſc a man never ſaw his wife 
| before the day of marriage: the wqmen 
thought they were never beloved, unlefs their | paired by in ctivity. 
| Huſbands beat them very often, but now the | 
caſe is greatly altered, for they dreſs like the have a defire of coming together, appliß 
German women, and imitate their manners, deer. e | a 
Their religion is that of the Greeks, and RUT, S. [fee the verb] the aff 
they devended formerly on the Greek patri- tion of der. A hole worn by a wheel, 
arch, whio reſided at Conſtantinople. The | | 
church is governed by a patriarch, and under 
him there are four metropolitans, and eight | counties in England. It is almoſt of a 
archbilhops. very prielt is called a Pope, 
and of theſe there are 4000 in Moſcow only, 


| and all his fubjects are 


RUN 


1 1 reckon 

1 15 felt moſt by tradeſmen 2 ou ( 
wa are 32 great councils called 10 0 
anguage Priceſdes, and each ha 95. 


per | 
per department, The ordinary ror 
pire is 20,009. e 


on me þ tributio 

od merch indi 

partly from farms. The or dirs of kate | 
thi 


St. alexander Nera, tnc tharine * 
inſtitution The puniſhment * of! | 
nals is very barbarous, nor have ths by 
the privilege of a fair trial. 
confeſſions by racks and tortu 
puniſhment is the knout 
which the criminal is whi 
that tear his flcſh, or bea 
he 3 or able to ſtand, 
| KUST, 8. Sax. rae) Be | £3 
and Teut.] he red ales of 150 "% 
ve e The calx or flower of an * ; 
015 of power by inactivit 7 R 
To RUST, V. N. to have its fc... 
roded or tarniſhed. To e . 
inactive by idlenefs. Aclively, to mil 
ruity. Ye 
\ RUSTIC, Adj. Cui u, Lat] 
country. Rudeor Rope 3 
lets. Simple; plain or unadorned. 
RUSTIC, S. a clown, or unpoliſhed d 
tryman. In architecture, a kind of buil 
in imitation of nature, particularly, whed 
[tones in the face of a building are hate 
or picked with the point of a hammer. 
— RU'STICAL, Adj. CH,: Fr. ff 
Lat.] rough; brutal; ſavage ; unpolice, 
T0RUSTICATE, v. N. { rufticcr, I 
to reſide in the country. Actively, to by 
into the country. hoc | 
RUSTFCLTY, 8. [rufticite, Fr. ruft | 
Lat.] the qualities of one who lives inf 
country. Broadneſs of pronunciation; A 
neſs of manners. Rural appearance. 
RCOSTINEsS, S. the quality or ſtalff 
being ruſty. 1 4 
To RU'STLE, V. N [briflan, Sax] 


ey alu 
for the ext l 
ES. The lou 
in purſuance 
pt with inſtrume a | 
ten with eudgels 


againit any thing; like that of trees 4 

blown by the wind, or taat of a hedge 

pierced by a beaſt. 8 4 
RUSTY, Adj. covered with ruſt. 


To RUT, V. N. ¶ruit, Fr. rutur, II | 


route, Fr. e 5 
RUTLANDSHIRE, the leaſt of « 


lar form, and ſeems to have been a Þ 
Northamptonſhire before the conqueſt 


\ 


The czar is an abſolute and defpotic prince, has named as a diſtin& county till long wi 


8A B 
fon. It has Loncolnſhire and 
1 _ 42 E. and S. Leiceſter- 
Ps and W. Leiceſterſhire and Lin- 
wh N. It is about forty miles in 
containing only two market- 
ppingham, and toxty- 


wrtban! 
1 ö m l 
N Inſhire on the 


, mterenCe 
ne 10 and U 


un d but more pai ks than any ſhire 
r its magnitude. The air here 
' 75 


brious, being quite clear from 
there is in this whole county { 
eam that deſerves the name of a 

oe rea „elle the Guaſb or Waſh, 
jo, te H hire from E. to W. quite: 
enen ee hough ſeveral brooks 

ide middle of it, though 1EVE 

4 o i from molt parts of the county, by 
* means the blast pre ſupplicd with 
N oleſome as the air, and with plenty 
11 all the S and E. parts in parti- 
x 3 good ſupplies from the river 
* nd, which ſeparates it from Northam p- 
dali and Leiceſterſhire, T he ſoil is very 
mitul in corn and paſture, the latter feeding 
numbers of cattle, eſpecially ſheep, the 
„ from which is redder than in other 
«tries, on account of the redneſs peculiar 
veil. The vale of Catmos, where Okeham 
babs is not inferior to the vales of V hite- 
vue ind Belvoir in point ot fertility. It like- 
produces abundance of wood for firing. 
ſis county is included within the dioceſe of 
keborongh, and ſubject to the archdeaconry 
ENorthampton. It gives title of duke to 
be Mammers's family. Rutland fends two 
übst the ſhire to parliament 3 and in it 
Act fne feats, particularly that of the 
| of Gzinſborough at Exton, and the earl 
i achellea's at Burley on the Hill, both 
er 0kham. The latter has noble ſtables, 
als walled park five or fix miles in circuit, 
ih woods, rich paſture, game, &c. the 
ab let having been rebuilt, and elegantly 
bined with curious paintings, a library, 


15 and ſalu 
hy and milts : 
bi 


| 


e. 


ved 0 
F builch 
whe ; 
hate 
ner. RB 
r. 7. 7 
olt:e, M 
iccr, U 
to ba 


, rofl 
ves int i 
ion; nl 
dee. 


„ brrow for the miſery of another 
or tal 


WTHFUL, Adj. {ruth and fall] rueful; 
ful; forrowful, - © ef hh. . 

WTHFULLY. Adv. [from rathful] woe- 
Wy; ſally, Sorrowſully. . 
WITHLESS, Adj. eruel; pitileſs; 
ous, | | : 
SUTTIER, S. { rontiere, Fr.] 
e road or courte at ſea. 

RUTTISH, Adj. wanton or lecherous. 
Ib, 8. (ge, Sax.] a coarſe kind of 
Rad corn, A diſeaſe in hawks. 
, S. a ſtrong and coarſe kind 


W, Saxe 
en brul 
trees 


edge i 


| a direction 
ruſt. 3 : 


tur, II 


» app 


the eo | 
wheel, | 


* 


ſt of al | h | 
leonſonant, and the eighteenth letter 


ſt of a 


RUTH, 8 [from rue] merey; pity; ten- 


bap- | 


belonging to prieſthood. 


S AC 


ture. In the beginning of words it has ene 
invariable ſound, but in the middle is ſome- 
times pronounced like a z, and is likewiſe 
pronounced fo when it is uſed inſtead 
at the end of a verb. 
ends with a ſingle s, whenever a word ends 
with a ſhort vowel before s, the s is doubled, 
as in afs, formerly written 2%; and even in 


ot erb, 
As no noun ſingular 


thoſe words which are written with diph- 
thongs, and are naturally long, an s finak 
is added for this reaſon, as in g:oſ?, houſe. 
The form of this letter is the tame in the 
Goth. Sax. and Roman alphabets, and by 
in ſpecting the Runic may cafily be traced 
from the Greek X, or the U inverted thus 
S As an abbreviature, it is ſometimes 
uted for ſocicus, a fellow, or ſocietas, a ſociety, 
as F. R. S. a fcliow of the royal ſociety : 
and in medicinal preſcriptions for ſecuz- 
dum, as S. A. ſecundum artum, i. e. according 
to art. | | | 
SABA'OTH, S. [Heb. an hoſt or armies] a 
name given to God in the holy ſcriptures, im- 
plying his omnipotence, or ſole diſpoſal of the 
events of war, and abſolute government of 
the ugelie orders. „„ 
SABBA'TH, S. [from , Heb. reſt} 
the ſcyeuth day of the week. A day appointed 
for religious duties, and a total ceſſation from 
work, commemoration of God's reſting on 
the feventh day; but it is kept by Chriftiang 
on the firſt day of the week, in commemora- 
tion of Chriſt riſing from the dead on that 
„ : | 
La BBA'TICAL, Adj. f ſabbaticus, Lat. 
reſembling the ſabbath ; enjoying or bring 
ing intermiſſion of labour. | 
SA'BBATISM, S. from ſæbbatum, Lat} 
obſervance of the ſabbath ſuperſtitiouliy 
é at eo ds any 
| SABLE, S. Laien, Lat.] fur. It is the 
{kin of a beaſt of this name, and is much 
eſteemed for its blackneſs. 7 
SABLE, Adj. Fr.] black. Uſed moſtly 
by heralds and poets. | | . 
SA“ BLIERE, S.] Fr.] is a piece of timber 
as long, but not as thick, as a beam. 
SVBRE, S. | Fr. ſebel, Teut. ſabel, Dan. 
a ſcymetar, or ſword with a convex edge. 
SA'"ULOSTTY, S. ſandineſs; grittineſs. 
SA'BULQUS, Adj. [ ſabulum, Lat.] ſandy 
or gritty. 
S-CCA'DE, S. [Fr.] a violent check 
given to a horſe, by tightening the reins very 


ſuddenly. . | 
SACCHARINE, Adj. | faccharum, Lat.] 

poſſoſſin g the taſte or any other qualities of 

ſugar. 


SACERDO'TAL, Adj. I ſacerdotalis, Lat.] 


 $ACHEM, S. a name given to a chief, or 
prince, among the Welt-Indians. FM 
SA'CHEL, S. [a diminutive of fach, Brit.] 


\ 


een 2 p 4 ot the alphabet. It occurs ſo often in 
onqueſk * language, that forcigners have re- 
Wit 


ill long 


a very great detect in its ſtruc- 


a ſmall leather bag, uſed by children to carry 
their books ig. | . 
PACK. 


f 
[ 
j 
| | 
0 


| bling a trumpet in its uſe, but differing from 


or lengthened at will, and without reckoning 


producing a ſtrong and laſting obligation. 


SACRED, Adj. [ ſacre, Fr. facer, Lat.] ſet 

apart for holy uſes. Conſecrated; holy, In- from danger. A convoy. A paſs or warat 
_ violable. 5 „ | | | 
 SA'CREDNESS, S. holineſs. 


. from facrificor, Lat.] facri 


| fice 3 belonging to ſacrifices. 


SAC 


SACK, 8. face, Sax, ſach Brit. fac, Fr. | SA'CRIST, or * 
. l le, Gr. , Heb. ] a large bag, criſtain, Fr. , CRIS 


e meaſure of three Uuſhels; a looſe robe | of the utenſils or move 


worn by a woman, A kind of ſweet wine, 


from ſec, Fr. The act of ſtorming, plunder- ment where the con 
Ing, or pillage of a town, Pillage or plunder, | ables of a church are kept. 


from ſacar, Span, 


To SACK, V. A. to put up in bags. Toſ row. Melancholy. Grave. A 


plunder, pillage, lay waſte, or deſtroy. 
fical inſtrument of the wind kind, reſem- 


it in form or fize. It is compoſed of four 
pieces, and has frequently a wreath in the 
middle, and is ſo contrived as to be ſhortened 


the circles. or being drawn out, is uſually 
eight feet long. 3 | 
SA!'CKCLOTH, S. coarſe cloth of which 
facks are made; uſed formerly to be worn in 
times of public faſting and lamentation. 
SA'CKER, S. one that takes or pillages 


SACKPOSSF T, S. a poſſet made of milk, 
Ack, and ſome other ingredients 
_ SA'CRAMENT,, S. | ſacrament, Fr. ſacra- 
mentum, Lat.] an oath or any other ceremony 


An outward and viſible ſign of an inward and 
Fpiritual grace, given unto us, ordained by 
Chriſt himſclf, and received as a pledge to 
aſſure us of the reception of ſuch grace, 
The euchariſt or holy communion. 
SACRAMENTAL, Adj. [Fr.] belonging 
to the ſacrament. ; LY 5 


SA CRE DLV, Adv. inviolably; religiouſly. 


Sack FIC Adj. | ſacraficus, Lat.] em-| from danger. 
ployed in ſacrifice. „„ Bon ayes 


SACRIFICA'TOR, S. [ facricater, Fr: 
ificer ; offerer of 
 Gacrifice. | | | 


To SA'CRIFICE, V. A. [ ſacrifico, Lat.] Ital.] a flower or plant which is uſcd in in 


to offer any thing to heaven. To deſtroy 
or give up for the ſake of ſomething elſe. 
To kill. To devote with loſs. Neuterly, to 
make offerings to Goo. | 


SA'CRIFICE, S. Fr. ſacrificium, Los] the 


act of offering to heaven. Any thing offered 


20 heaven. Any thing deſtroyed or quitted 


tor the ſake of ſomething elſe. Any thing 


deſtroyed. | | 
SA'CRIFICER, S. one that ſacrifices. 
SACRIFI'CIAL, Adj. performing ſacri- 


SACRILEGE, S. | facrilegium, Lat.] the 
erime of taking any thing dedicated ta di- 


vine worſhip. The crime of profaning any 
hing ſacreet. „ | 
SACRILE'GIOUS, Adj. { ſacritegus, Lat. | 


pollnted with the crime of ſacrilege. 


applied to colour, from ſch 
SA'CKBUT,, S. | ſachabuche, Span. Ja mu-| dow. dom ſchatte, Teut, 


| an enemy's country. A paſs. 


| 


4 


{© a lump of lead.” 
ſenſe is obſolete, 


melancholy, or gloomy, 
make cahelive, 8 W 


and Boh. ] the ſeat which is 
back for a perſon te ſit on. 


put on a ſaddle. Figuratively, 


applied to men, Having the back loy and 


SAG 
TAN, 8. To 


one that we the charge or ca 
ables of a ch 1 
SA'CRISTY, S. [ ſacrifie, Fr. ro | 
ſecrated veſlels or — 
SAD, Adj. from Jad, Ruſ.] full gr for 


fflictive. Dark, 


tte, Teut, a . 
More ſad tha 


Fairy Queen. The laj 
To SADDEN, V. A. to m 


Heavy, or weighty. 


ake forroyfyl 
tken, Ty 


SA'DDLE, S. [ ſad!, Sax. Jadel, Bely, Dan 
put on a horſe; 
To SA'DDLE. V. A. to cover 


with, or 
arches... to load oe 
SA'DDLE-BACK, Adj. hunch-backe 


the head and neck raiſed; applied to 
_.SA'DDLER, S. one that = Fin 
SA DLV, Adv. miſerably ; mourngully, | 
; SA'DNESS, S. the ſtate of a perſon * 
fliction. Melancholy looks. Scriouſnch, d 
the appearance of gravity. 5: —M 
SAFE, Adj. [ ſauf, Fr. ſalvus, Lat.] free 
from danger or hurt. Secure. 
SAFE, S. a place to put victuals in free 
from any danger of mice, &c, 
SA'FE-CONDUCT, S. a guard throyl 


SA“ FEGUARD, S. defence or ſecurity 


to pa. , 
SA'FELY, Adv. with ſafety, 
SA'FENESS, S. the quality of being ff 


SA'FETY, S. freedom from danger d 
hurt. Cuſtody, or the ſtate of being fecurg 
from eſcaping, | 5 

SA'FFRON, S. [| ſaffran, Fr. zuſſau 


turing any thing yellow, Se. 
SA'FFRON, Adj. yellow, or of the cou 
e,, go 
To SAG, V. N. to hang heavy, Adtndy 
to load. | | 
SAGA'CIOUS, Adj. I ſagax, Lat.] qu 
of ſcent, or thought. 3 
SAGA'/CIOUSLY, Adj. with quick ſcent 
With acuteneſs of penetration. 
Sa GA CIOUSNESS, S. the quality of bt 
ing ſagacions. 7 
SAG'AMORE, S. a king or ſupremerul 
among the Indians. | 1 
SAGA CIT, S. [ ſagacite, Fr. ſagacis 
Lat.] quickneſs of ſcent. Acuteneſs 0 
covery. The faculty which we find of 
intermediate ideas to diſcover the connelt 
between each link of the chein, whereby 1 


$ACRILE GLOUSLY, Adv. profanely. 


{ 


extremes are held together. 
ene 


y or 
me ful 


ſagatit | 


s of d 
find e 


nneche | 
ereby 


546 


SAL 


6AGE, 8. [ ſauge, Fr.] a plant. 


WAGE, Adj. L Fr. ergo, Ital.] wiſe, grave] Market, or vent. 


or prcent. ſon of gravity and wiſdom. 
S. a perſon ot gravity 
10 17 e. gravely; prudently. 


GEN ESS, S. wiſdom; gravity. 


SA Adj. ſagitta, Lat.] be- 
err rat. Tn 1 applied to 


10 to an arroW. | 
0 wm of the head, reſembling an arrow, 


«AGITTARY, S. [ ſagittarius, Lat,] a 
eent2ur- 


ck, : 
1180 8. a kind of eatable grain. 


1c, S. [ ſaica, Ital. ſaigue, Fr.] a Tur- 
= l carrying merchandize. 
$AID, pret. and part. paſſ. of SA v. 


a Ig. ] a 
L. S. [ig, Sax. ſcybel, ſeyl, Be 9 
by f Bok ts catches the wind, and 


hy that means MOVES A veſſel on the water. 


Jn poetry, 2 wing. A ſhip or veſlel, T o ſtrike 


fi, ic to lower the fail. 

s. To paſs by water. To ſwim. To paſs 
. FT ” AQively, to paſs by means 
of ſails To paſs through. 5 
SA LER, or SAILOR, S. failer, is moſt 
aprecabie to analogy, but ſailor is molt com- 
monly uſed] a ſeaman, 1 

SL- ARD, S. the pole on which the 
fil is extended. 3333 3 

SNF OIN, S. graſs, diſtinguiſhed by the 
names of holy graſs, meddick, fother, trefoil, 
de. much eſteemed for improving land. 
SaINT, S. [Fr. ſanctus, Lat.] a perſon 
eminent for piety and virtue. 

To Sa INT, V. A. to number or reckon 
among the ſaints. To canonize. Neuterly, 
to act with a ſhew of piety. I. 

SAINTED, Adj. holy; reckoned among 
the ſaints. ES, eas ae 

SAINTLY, Adv. like a faint 3 becoming 
a ſaint, . 5 

SAINTSHIP \ Bo the character or quali- 
ties of a ſaint. 5 

SAKE, S. [ ſac, Sax. ſacke, Belg.] final 
cuſe, end, purpoſe. Regard to any pur- 
poſe or thing, | | DR ona 
SA KER, S. a ſmall fort of cannon, 

SALA CIOUS, Adj. [ ſalace, Fr. ſalacis, 
Li.] luſtful. | 5 
pp Adj, lecherouſly ; luſt- 
Wy, . | 5 
| Erker, S. [ ſalaciras, Lat.] Juſt; 
chern. | | OTE: 
Lab, S. [ ſalade, Fr. ſalzet, Teut.) 


heros which are eaten raw. 


mnnra, Lat.] an animal ſuppoſed tg live in 


de fire, and imagined to be very poiſonous. 


re Parey has a picture of the ſalaman- 
Kr, with a receipt for her bite; but there is 
o ſuch eresture, the name being now given 

2 poor harmleſs in ſect. N 
SALARY, S. [ ſalaire, F r.] tated hire. 
Naual or periodical payment. 


The name of one of the ſigns of 


SAL 


aal, Belg.] the act of ſelling. 
Price. A public and pro- 

claimed expoſition of goods by auction or at a 

market. 

{ SA'LEABLE, Adj. poſſible to be ſold: 
SA'LEABLENESS, S. fitneſs for ſale. 
SA'LEBRITY, 8. [ ſalebritas, Lat.] un- 

evenneſs; roughneſs. | | | 
SA'LEBROUS, Adj. rugged ; uneven. 
SA'LESMAN, S. one who ſells clo:ths 

ready made, One who ſells cattle for others, 

SA'/LEWORK, S. work done in a careleſs 

| manner, and fit only to be expoſed in ſhops. _ 
SA'LIANT, Adj. Fr.] in heraldry, in a 

leaping poſture. In fortification, projecting 

beyond the other works. . 

SA'LIANT, Adj. | ſaliens, Lat.) leaping z 

beating; ſpringing with a ſwift motion. 
SALINE, or $4 LINOUS, Adj. [ ſalinux, 

Lat.] ſaltiſn; conſiſting of ſalt, 

_ S$4EPQUE Law, a law made in France, 


| SALE, 8. 


To SAIL, V. N. to move by means of according to ſome, by king Pharamond 95 


according to others, by Philip the Long, 
which rendered women incapable of ſucceed- ' 
„„ %% gs 

 SALVSBURY, S. or New Sarum, in 
contradiſtir ction to Old Sarum, the capi- 
tal of Wiltſhire, and the ſee of a biſhop : 
it is a large, well-built and pleaſant city, at 
or near which four rivers unite their ſtreams; 
and three of them, namely, the Nadder, 
Willy, and Avon, run thro' the ftreets by 
canals. It owes its riſe to the church, the 
foundation of which was laid anno [219, un- 
der biſhop Poor, by Randulph, the pope's le- 
gate, and finiſhed in 1258. According to an 


with his nobility, &c. was preſent at its con- 


near 27, ooo l. ſterling of the preſent money. 
This, of a Gothic ſtructure, is the moſt ele- 
gant and regular in the whole kingdom. It 
is built in the form of a lantern, with the 
{ ſpire in the middle, and nothing but buttreſles 
and plaſs on the outſide, with not a bit of 
wall. The croſs aile is very beautiful and 
ligbtſome. The doors and chapels are ſaid 
to equal the months of the year; the win- 
dows, the days; and the pillars and pilaſters, 
the hours. The latter are of fuſile marble. 
The outſide is truly magnificent; but the in- 
| ſide is not anſwerable, the painting being bur 
indifferent ; though the carving, what little 
there is of it, is gaod. The length of the 


whole fabric from E to W. including the 


| ; buttreſſes, &c. is 478 feet, height of the vault. 
SALAMA NDER, S. [ ſalamandre, Fr. ſa- 


ing do feet, breadth of the W. front 889, the 
ſpire, which is of free ſtone, 410, being twice 
as high from the ground as the monument of 
London. I he cloyſter is of curious workman- 
ſhip; ſome of the windows are of fine painted 
glaſs; and eight bells hang in a high- built 
| ſteeple on the N. ſide of the church-yard. 
The charpter-houſe, which is an octagon, is 


50 feet in diameter, and 150 in circuit, the 


your 


account delivered in to king Henry III. who, 


ſecration, September 30, it coſt 40,000 marks, 


cloſe, adjacent to the cathedral, in which live 


SA bl 
roof bearing all upon ane ſmall pillar in the 
center. The poſt of chancellor of the moſt 
noble order of the garter, which is annexed 
to the bithop of this ſee, was firſt conferred 
on Dr. Richard Beauchamp, till cardinal 
Campegio, by oppoling King Henry VIIt's 


divorce, loſt it and his bithopric: ſo that the | 


chencellorſhip continuing 130 years after- 
wards in lay hands, it was reſtored to Dr. Seth 
Ward, in the reign of king Charles II. and 
to his ſucceſſors. Biſhop jewel built a library 
for this cathedral, and Dr. Gheaſt furniſhed it 
with books. John Coldwell, M. D. dean of 
| Rocheſter, was the firſt married biſhop »f 
this ſce, The above mentioned Dr. Ward 
contributed very largely towards making the 
Avon navigabie from Saliſbury ro Chriſt- 
cburch in Hampſhire ; and a quay was built 
at Harnham bridge, to which barges come up 
with eaſe : he alſo built an hoſpital for poor 
widows of clergymen, among which lived 
lately Dr. Sacheverel's mother. Beſides the 
cathedral, here are three other churches, 
With genteel houſes, and boarding-ſchools for 
young gentlemen and ladies, more of the lat- 
ter being educated in this city than in any 
other in England. The market-place, in 


which ſtands a fine town houſe, is a ſpacious |- 


 ſhuare, and well ſupplied with all neceſſories. 
Beſides the manufacture of flannels, druggets, 
and the cloths called Saliſbury whites, for the 
Turky trade, here is a conſiderable manufac- 
ture of bone luce; ſo that it is looked upon 


to be as flouriſhing a city as any in the king-| 


dom, that depends entirely oa home trade. 
It is governed by a mayor, &c. and it ſends 
two members to parliament. The number 
ot its inhabitants is reckonedat 10, 00. The 


the canons, &e. is large, and, well-built. 
Among the monuments iv the cathedral, is a 
figure of one Bennet, who endeavouring to 


faſt forty diys and forty nights, being redueed 


to a ſkeleton, at Jaſt fell a victim to his pre- 
ſumptucus folly : as alſo of lord Stourton, 


who, for killing a gentl-man and his fon at 


His own table, in the rcign of Philip and 
Mary, dicd at the gallows like a common 
malctactor; and the ſilken halter in which 
he was hanged was placed over his grave, 


inſtead of which here is a wire, ſtill to 5 
ſcen. This city has given the title of earl to 


ſeveral families, but lately to a branch of the 
Cecils. Here are three charity-ſchools ; its 
weekly markets are on Tneiday and Satur- 
day; its annual fairs are I neſday atter Janu- 
ary 6, for cattle and woollen cloth, Monday 
before March 25, for broad and narrow 
woollen cloth, Whitſun-Monday and I ueſ- 


day for pedlary and horſes, and I ueſday after 


Getolzer 1c, for hops, onions. and cheeſe. 


It ſtends about 15 miles from Andover, 35 


S, E. of Piiftol, and 83 W. of London. 
SELVA, S. [Lat.] the fluid by which 


the mouth and | f 
Any thing ble. Oo eee Spüche, 
SALI'VAL, „ 
ating to, or conſiſtin 
To SA'LIVATE V 
Ipittle.” en 


The ſtate of a perſ. 0 of Pitt 


SA'LLET, or S$A'L 

rupted from ſallad. 
SA'LLOW, S. 

willow kind. 

SALLOW, Adj 

Fr.] ſickly. Of Kg 2 Tow cb l 


from a place beſieged, 

SALLY-PORT, 

| PORT, 8. 
ſallies are made, „ 
SALMAGUNDI, 8. ſcorrupted 
non gout, Fr. according to my taſte; or 
a mon got] a mixture of | 
pickled herring, &c. 


a large river fiſh. 


what reſembling a ſalmon, 
SALSAMENTWRIOUS, AG; [ 
tarics, Lat, | belonging to ſalt thin 


Lat.] having a taſte compounded of fla 
and ſourneſs. 1 ; 
f:]:ith 3 ſomeu hat ſalt. 9. Us = 
SALT, S. (Goth. ſealt, Sax, (2), Fr. 
body of a pungent taſte, diſſolvable in water 
and incombutible 5 which gives confiſteng 
to all bodies, preſerves them from corrupt 
and occaſions all the varieties of talte, 1 
taſte or ſmack, Figuratively, wit, 

SALT, Adj. having the taſte of ſalt, In 
pregnared or fcafoned with ſalt, Lechen 
tron fſalax. Rs 

To SALT, V. A. to rub with ſalt. J 
ſeaſon with ſult. _ f 


from whence ſalt is dug. | 
ing ; dancing. 

of dancing or jumping. Beat; api 
the ſalterns, and given to pigeons, 


ſalt. b 
SA'LTERN, S. a place where ſalt 1 


r SA LIVARV. 43 
g of, ſpitile. Adj. re. 


on who is u 


ALIVOs Pain by fern fn I 
5 e. 
the nature of Pink, La, Lat. bung i 


LETTING, g 
S. [ſalix, Lat.) a tte af 


reeniſh yell ſer 
SA | 8 yellow. 
XLLOWNESS, 8. yellow: fg by 
paleneſs, mw 1 | 
LEY, © frat #5 5 =. 
. 3 15 c r. | BEE 
iſſue or irruption from a ple ae e 7 
range or excurſion, A flight TOPS, ; yh 
An elcape, frolic, or extravagant fil. 
To SALLY, V 8 wat, in 


N. to burſt out ſuddenlp 


a gate from which 
rom ſole 
c> 
chopped ma 


SA'LMON, S. ſalmo, Lat. ſaumin, Fr 


SA\/LMON-TROUT, S. a trout ſome 


fallam: | 


gs. 


SALSOAN'CID, Adj. [ jalſus and acid 


SA'/LT-PAN, or S4/LT-PIT, 8 ap 
SALTANT, Adj. | ſaltans, Lat.] juny 
SaLTA'TION, 8. [ ſaltatio, Lat. thex 
SA/LTCAT, S., a lump of fat, mak 


SA'LTER, S. one wha felis or m. 


SAM 


ronounced ſalteer, from 


SAN 


SA\NABLE, Adj. curable. 


TER, S, [pron ny thing boraein | SANA'TION, S. the act of Curing, 
r Sa NATIVE, Adj. {from ſors, Lat] 
" em of M* 0 0, S. a quack or moun-| having the power to heal or cure. 
E LTINBANCO, |  SANCTIFICA'TION, S. [ Fr. from ſanc- 
TNESS, 8 having the taſte of ſalt. eo, Lat.] = 7 of 7 freed, or the act 
; E. S. [from ſal petræ, Lat.] | of freeing, from the puniſhment of fin. The 
5 T-PETRE, en ä act of making holy. | 
N re. „ rv. 8. poſſibility of bein SA'NCTIFIER, S. one that ſanctifies or 
ö . VaslLIT IJ, * Fenn 7 | G conlecrates. | x; | | | | 
| fred, * \ ſalve, Lat.] poſſible To SA'NCTIFY, v. A. to free from the 
bp $YLVABLE, ig le pollution and power of fin. To free from 
qo be recelved do guilt, To make holy. To ſcreen from violence. 


8. [from ſalvo, Lat.] money 
— 2 retaking a veſſel from 


$ALVAG 
jd by the o 


my. 
5 rlox, s. 


eration from eterna 


Mine. TORY. S. [ ſalvatoire, 


[| ſalvatus, Lat.] pre- 
| miſcry. A ſtate of 


Fr.] a 


N SALV ing 1 ſer ved. 

e any thing is pre 5 
fr jr PRIOUS, Adj, [ ſolubris, Lat.] 
4 wholeſome promoting or confirming health, 
wit. 


ALUBRITY, S. 


the quality of promot- 
ing health, | 


MALVE, S. alous,Lat. ſealf,Sax.] plaiſter, 
"a 3 matter le wounds. | 
þ mratively, help or remedy. . 
—_— = eith medicine. 


1 


VE, V. A. to cure w j 

T \ 1 10 remedy. To help ſomething by 

ation. | 5 

Eren 8.4 veſſel on which glaſſes or 

ther things are preſented to gueſts. 

LVO, S. [from ſolvo jure, Lat. a form 

ail in granting any thin g] an exception, ex- 
ology. . 8 

| EE ALINESS,. s. [from fſalutary } 

ande holeſomencls, or the quality of promoting 

Wealth, a e 
SALUTARY, Adj. [ ſalutaire, Fr. ſalu- 
wris, Lat.] wholeſome, Promotin gor con- 


aciu 
ſaltncl 
mbuting to healtn. | 
SALUTA'TLON, S. | Fr. ſalutatio, Lats} 
ext or ile of greeting. EL 

To SALU'TE, V. A. to pay 
mpliment or wiſh them well at mecting. 
o ptaſe or gratify. To kiſss. 


, Lit] 
„Fr. 


1 Water 
nlilten 0 
ruption 
alte. | 


SALUTE, S. ſalutation; greeting. A kits. 
SALUTER, S. he who ſalutes. +4 
SLUTUFEROUS, Adj. [ ſalutifer, Lat.] 
ell | „ 
SAME, Adj. | ſamo, Goth. ſam. Sax. | not 
nother, Identical, Of the like ſort, kind 
degree. Mentioned before. 
MWMENESS, S. identity. The ſlate of 
ing not another, or not different. | 
AMLET, S. a diminutive of ſalmon, 
whence ſalmoner 
nall ſalmon, | 
SUMPHIRE, S. [ faint Pierre, Fr.] a plant 
dalng on rocks and ufaally pickled. 
SAMPLE, 8. 
part ſhewed, that jud 
le whole, 


SAMPLER, 8. 


lt. In 
cher 


alt. J 


t. then 
alp 
„ male 


[ examplar, Lat.] a pattern 


devoutneſs; appearance of holineſs. 


which confirms a th 
'| Ratifhication, 


daraca, Lat.] a very beautiful native foſſil 


$ 


kinds, yellow, red, and green. 
a perſon a 


, or ſalmonlet, and ſaml:t] af { 


from example} a ſpecimen ;| 
gment may be made of | 


SANCTIMO'NIOUS, Adj. [ ſanGinonta, 


Lat. having the appearance of a ſaint for piety. 


SA'NCTIMONY, S. | janimonia, Lat.] 
SA'NCTION, S. [Fr. ſanctio, Lat.] the act 
ning and makes it oblige. 
SANNCTITUPE, S. holineſs. 
SA\NCTITY, S. | ſan&itas, Lat. ]) a ſtate 


of holineſs. The quality of being ho!y or good. - 


SA'NCTUARY, S. [ ſanEtuaire, Fr.] a holy 


place. A place of refuge, ſhelter or protection. 


SAND, S. [Dan. and Belg. ſandur, Ifl.] a 


very {mall gritty earth. Particles of ſtone 
not joined, or after beirg joined, broken to 
powder, A barren country covered with ſands. 


SA'NDAL, S. ¶ ſandaie, Fr. ſandalium, 


Lat.] a looſe ſhoe. 


SA'NDARACH, S. [ ſandarague, Fr. fan 
» 
injudiciouſſy confounded with arſenic. A dry 
hard reſin of a whitiſh colour, of which pounce 
is made. The matter found in a bee-hive, 
commonly named becs-breed. 
SA'ND-BLIND, Adj. afflicted with a de- 
fect in the ſight, in which ſmall particles 
ſcem continually flying before the eyes. 
SA'NDERS, S. [ ſantouim, Lat.] a curious 
ſort of Indian wood, of which there are three 
SA NDEVER, S. ſuindewer, Fr.] the re- 
crement or ſcum produced in making glaſs. 
 SA'NDISH, Adj. approaching to the na- 
ture of ſand, Looſe. . 
SA'ND-STONE, S. a ſtone 
into ſand. Rs 1 8 
SAND, Adj. abounding in, or conſiſting 
of, ſand, LD 8 
SAND'LING, S. a ſea-fiſh. RE 
SAN'DYX, S. ceruſe burnt till it reſembles 
red arſenic in colour; or a red earth, proba- 
biy ihe red orpiment, | | 
£3NE, Adj. [ anus, Lat.] 
ound. . 
SANF/NESS, S. Pundneſs. 
SAN GIACK, S. a Turkiſh 
a city or province. 
SANG, preter, of Six G. | 
SANGUIFICA/TION, S. [Fr. 
duction of blood. 
To SANGUIFY, V. N. [| ſarguis, 


that crumbles 


{ 


whole ; healthy; 


governor of 


] the pro- 


and 


! work, A Pp 
ech them marking, Sc. 


iece of work wrou 


ght by girls 


i facio, Lat.] to produce blood, 


| SAT» 


* 


i * SAR SAT 
i SANGUINARY, Adj. [ ſanguinaire, Fr. feeding on fleſh. | 
| fenguinaris, Lat.] bloody; cruel; murderous. | | SARCO'/TICKS, 8. { OG 2 
SAN GUINE, Adj. | K Fr. ſangui- cines which fill up ulcers wich 94/5] mai. 
neus, Lat.] red or like blood, applied to co- | SARDONYX, S. 2 f Ava fleſh, 
Jour. Abounding with blood, Cheertul, ap- | whereon the white lies like x > of om, 
| plied to temper. Warm, ardent, or confident. {diſh colour. Plate, of a fei. 
; SA'NGUINENESS, or SA/'NGUINITY, | SARK, s. [ ſcyrk, Sax. ] a hat 
| S8. ardour; heat . NN ng I ks rk. In Sco. 
SANHEDRIM, S. nedrium, Lat.] the ARSE, S. [ /as. Fr. ! | 
ſupreme council or bbs judicature among lawn. / Ja ſieve made of fine 
. the Jews, conſiſting of ſeventy elders, over TO SARS E, V. A. [ ſofer, F 
1 whom the high-prieſt preſided. through a lawn ſieve. 8 .] toſif 
SA NIEs, S. [Lat.] corrupt matter or | SASH, S. a belt, or ſilken ba 


blood iſſuing from a wound or ulcer. Vork, worn by officers, b d of det. 
| _ SA/NIOUS, Adj. [ ſanies, Lat.] running A window, with large pages 
f with a thin and undigeſted matter. frames which go in gro ade with 


| ove 
SA/NITY, S. [ ſanitas, Lat.] health; and down by pullies. rk, let up 


3 ſionndneſs in mind. | SA'SSAFRAS, S. a tree; one f 

; | SANK, preter. of Sixx. _ {ſpecies of the Cornelian cherry, wh 
| SA, S. [ ſp, Sax. ſap, Belg.] the juice SAT, the preter, of Sir. 

; which aſcends in and nouriſhes plants. SA'TAN, S. the prince of hell: zus 
| To SAP, V. A. [ ſupper, Fr. zappare, | wicked ſpirit & 


Ital.] to vndermine ; to demoliſh or ſubvert | SATA'NICAL, or SATANTor av 
by digging under, Neuterly, to proceed by [from Satan] deviliſh ; W * 
1 /// rs SA TCHEL, S. f ſetel. Teut. 
i | sing | Gy | | _— 114 » Heut. ſaccyly 
| SAPPHIRE, S. [ ſapphirus, Lat.] a pre- Lat. fee SacnzI] alittle leathern dag, uſed: 
. eious ſtone of a beautiful {ky colour. by children to carry books in. | 
SAID, Adj. | fapidus, Lat.] taſteful, | ToSATE, V. A. [ ſatio, Lat, ſed, 10 | 
SsapDITX, SAPUDNESS, S. taſteful- to feed too much or beyond thei 
| Ea ok 0 Inature. To glut, FO ea 
= SA'PIENCE, S. [Fr. ſapientia, Lat.] the} SA'TELITE, S. [in the plural number 
. habit or diſpoſition of mind which importeth it is uſed by Pope as a word of four ſyllables, 
the love of wiſdom. Wiſdom. [and accented by him on the ſecond {yllable, 
SaPIENT, Adj. wife or ſage, |}from ſatellite, Fr. of ſatelles, Lat.] in aſtro 
 SA'PLESS, Adj. { ſaploos, Belg.] deſtitute | nomy, a ſecondary planet, which moves round 
of fap, or vital juice. Dry; huiky, | ſome primary planet at its center. | 
__ _ SA'PLING, S. a young tree or plant. | To SA'TIATE, V. A. | ſatiatu, L.] 
|  SAPONA'CEOUS, or $a'PONARY, Adj. to ſatisfy, fill, or glut. To gratify any deſte. 
[from fſapo, Lat. ſope] having the qualities To impregnate with as much as it can receive 
oo RR OR Eh 7-7 Ia TIATE, Adj. glutted; full to fatiny, 
SA POR, 8 [Tat. ] taſte; power of afteft-| SATVETY, S. | ſatietas, Lat.] more ti 
ing or ſtimulating the palate. lenougzh; ſtate of being pallet. 
SAPORI FICK, Adj. | ſaforifique, Fr. ſa-} SATIN, S. [Fr. drap di ſatin, Ital. * 
por and facio, Lat.] producing taſte. |}Belg.] a ſoft, cloſe piled and ſhining (ilk, 
SA'PPINESS, S. from ſappy] the quality} SATIRE, S. | Fr. /atira,Lat.] a poem is 
of aboundigg in ſap or juice, Figuratively, which wickedneſs and folly are c:niured, 
defect of underſtanding. SATI RIC, or SATTRICAL, Ad}. | ſati 
Sa PPI, Adj. abounding in ſap, Young. | rigue, Fr. ſatiricus, Lat.] belonging to ſatire, 
Weak or infirm. EE Big Ceeenſoriouſneſs. Severe in reproach, 
| SARA'BAND,S. | ſarabande, Span.] a mu-| SA'TIRIST, S. one who writes ſatites, 
ſical compoſition, generally played very grave] To SA TIRIZE, V. A. [ ſatirizer, Fr. u 
and ſerious; alſo a Spanith dane. | cenſure for faults. OS 
SA'RCASM, S. | ſarcaſme, Fr. ſarcaſmus, | SATISFA!CTION, S. | ſatisfo8i, Lat 
Lat.] a keen reproach. _ ſthe act of giving complete or perfect pleaſure, 
SaRCa's rIC AL, or SARCA'STICK, | The ſtate of being pleaſed. Freedom fon 
Adj. ſatvrical ; taunting ; ſevere, _ uncertainty or ſuſpence. Gratifcation. fl, 
SA RCENET, S. [trom ſericum ſarace- tonement; recompence or revenge for a cn 
nium, ] a fine thin- woven ſilk. or injury. | el 
Io SA'RCLE, v. A. [ ſarcler, Fr. ſarculs, |} SATISFACTORY, Adj. L ſatisfeduny 
"Lat. | to weed corn; EE © | Fr.] atoning ; giving ſatisfaction. 7 
SARCOCELE, S. f[od;# and wit] al To SATFSFY, v. A. [ ſatisand fi, Lit] 
fleſhy excreſcence of the teſticles, - to pleaſe to ſuch a degree that nothing wi 
S ARCO RIA, S. [capmape| a fleſhy ex- Is deſired. To feed to the full, To tun 
ereſcence, growing in any part of the body. penſe. To convince. To give atonemenng 


SARCO'PHAGUS, Adj. [oat and gays] [revenge for an injury. Nennt, 1184 


8 A U 


rince in Pan, A. [ ſaturatus, Lat.] 
To 8 1111 Lin BA 1 imbibed. 
, vim9"7y, 8. [ aturitas, Lat.] fulneſs. 
ook DAY, 6 ſetterddæg, ſæternſdeg, 
1 1 eater, a Saxon idol, and deg, Sax. 
SX. ir 2 day of the week. 
adj] di. golden; happy. 
le 6 TURNIAN, A J. 8 : Lat ] 
8 TURNINE, Ay. { ſaturninus, Lat.] 
| or melancholy. 3 
Iſt oh. S. 1054 Lat.] a ſylvan god, 
tte hold to be rude and lecherons. f 
u. iy AGE, Adj. [ ſauwage, Fr. ſelveggo, 
ib Hal] wild or uncultivated. Untamed or 
1 F 20 Untaught, or barbarous. 1 
” AGE, S. a perſon who is neither 
' 1 12 d. | WT . 
. 45 ae v. A. to make wild or 


« Savaged by woe. Tomſ. 5 
SAVANNA, S. [Span.] an open Meadow 


without wood. | > 
8. T ſauce, ſaulſe, Fr. ſalſa, Ital.] 
TYP * mend to be eaten 


jauid or other th i | 
mn To ſerve the ag ſauce, is, to re- 
food with 


m one injury by another. 
; To SAUCE, V. A. to accompany 
e it a higher reliſh, To gra- 
To intermix with ſomething 


ſavage. 


ſomething to giv 
tiy the palate, 


$4'UCEBOX, S. at impertinent, impu- 


bles Int fellow. 
m bete AN, S. a ſmall ſkillet uſed gene- 
= rally in making ſauces, | | 


$A/UCER, 8. a ſmall platter on which a 
ter cup ſtands, | 


L.] $A'UCILY, Adj. impudently; in a faucy 
efire, manner. | 

lt SAU'CISSON, [Fr.] in fortification, fag- 
* gots made of large boughs of trees bound to- 
than} | | | | 


ether. 5 | 
' SAUCY, Adj. [perhaps beſt derived from 
ſalve, Lat.] pert 3 contemptuous of ſupe- 
nors, impertinent. 

To SAVE. V. A. [| ſauver, ſaulver, Fr. 
ſat, Lat.] to preſerve or reſcue from danger, 
dltrudtion, or eternal meſery. To referve or 
ly by money. To prevent from ſpending. 
To ſpare or excufe. To ſave one's tide, is 10 
embark juſt time enough to accompliſh a voy- 
eg before the tide turns; and figuratively, to 
take, embrace, or not looſe an opportunity. 

SAVE, Adj perhaps rather the imperative 
oe ſave] except; not including. 9 8 

SAVEALL, S. a ſmall pan fixed in a 
condleſſicks to burn the ends of candles. 

AVER, S. reſcuer; one who lays up 
and orows rich. | 


ſatite. 


ire, 


Fr.] u 
Y Lat] 


leaſure, 
n {roms 
n. At \ 
4 [| ; * 


allt ING, adj frugal. Laying by money, 
[1 1 ind refraining from expence. 

ip I SAVING, S. the act of avoiding expence. 
19 ny thing preſerved from being expended. 


in exception in favour, _ 
,YVIOUR, S. [eur, Fr] the title 
Wer to our Bleſſed Lord, who, by his death | 


ment qq 


py I 
"RAT 


e chief governor of - 


| odour, Figuratively, a taſte. 


SAX 


and ſufferings, has made a propitiation for the 
ſins of mankind, and ſaves thoſe that beliews 
in bim from eternal miſery, 

To SAU'NTER, v. N. [ aller a la ſainte 
terre, i. e. to go to the holy land; alluding to 
thoſe perſons who wandered about beggin 
charity, under pretence of goin gto the holy 
land; or rather from ſans erre, Fr. withoue 


any ſettled home] to wander about in an idle 
manner. | 


SA'VORY,S. a plant, 
SA'VOUR, S. | ſaveur, Fr. 


] a ſcent or 


To SA'VOUR, V. N. [ ſavourer, Fr.] to 
have any particular ſcent, or taſte. To be- 
token or have any appearance of ſomething. 
Actively, to like. To reliſh or take pleaſure 
in. To give a taſte of, BE 

SA'VOURY, Adj. [ ſavcareux, Fr.] plea- 
ſing to the ſmell. | | 

SAVO'Y, S. [broffica ſabaudica, Lat.] a2 
ſort of colwort. | 1 N 

SAVOY, a ſovereign duchy of Europe, be- 
tween France and Italy, bounded on the N. 
by the lake of Geneva, which ſeparates it 
from Swiſſerland, on the E. by the Alps, 
which divide it from Piedmont and Valais, 
on the W. by the river Rhone, which parts 
it from Bugey and Breſſe, and on the S. by 
Dauphiny and a part of Piedmont. It is 85 
miles in length, and 67 in breadth, and is 
divided into Proper Savoy, the Geneveſe, 
Chablais, Fauſigni, the Tarenteſe, Morienna, 
and a part of Bugey. The air is cold on ac- 
count of the high mountains, which are al- 
moſt always covered with ſnow; however, 
the ſoil is pretty fertile, and fupplies the inha- 
bitants with the neceſſaries of life, but they 
can ſupply their neighbours with nothing but 
cheſnuts and raddifhes. The mountains, 
which are not covered with ſnow in winter, 
abound with paſtures that feed a great num- 
der of cattle. There is alſo a great deal of 
game; among which are ſtags, fallow-deer, 
roebucks, wild-boars, bears, marmouts, white- 
hares, red and prey partridges, wood-hens, 
and pheaſants. The lakes are full of fiſh, 
and the principal rivers are the Iſere, the 
Arc, and the Arve, This country has ſuffered 
greatly by ruinous wars, which it has ſuſtain- 
ed againſt France and Spain, The inhabi- 
tants are laborious, ſober, good ſoldiers, 
and faithful ſubjects, and Chamberry is the 


capital town. 


SAU'SAGE, S. ſaucifſe, Fr. ſalſum, Lat.] 
a roll or ball made commonly of pork or veal, 
minced very ſmall, with ſalt and fpice. 
SAXONY, its limits are differently de- 


circles of the Upper and Lower Saxony, in 
Germany; but for ſometime it has been re- 
ſtricted to the eleQoral dominions of Saxony. 
In the large ſenſe, as including the Upper 
and Lower Saxony, it is bonnded on the N. 
by the Faltic ſea, Denmark, and the German 

ocean; 


1 


ſcribed. It formerly extended over both the 


* 
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miles from E. to W. and go from N. to S. 
but the whole of his dominions are reckoned f expretiion or fentence. 
about 2:0 from E. to W. and 140 from N. 
empire, its vicar duriag an interregnum in al! 
and he appoiats the meetings of all diets, ex- 
cept the collegial ets, &c. His country is 
very fruitful and populous (but in the late 


much impoveriliied and ſtripped of its inhu- 
bitants) being rech oned one of the wealthieit 


confeſlion; though among them tliee are 


_ equal to any nation, being naturally magna- 


Saxony with the oreateſt purity. The uni- 


mous for politeneſs and the cultivation of the 


whom the emperor S'giſmund confer:ed that 


SAW 


eccan; on the E. by Poland and Sileſia, and 
on tke S. by Bohemia, Franconia and Heſſe- 
Caſſel, and on the W. by Weltphalia. It lies 


betwren lat. 50 and 55 deg, N. and between | cuts timber with a faw 


long. 8 and 18 deg. E. Saxony duchy, to 


which the clectorate is annexed, is bounded | Sax. }. to ſperk, ** (preter. ſaid; ſecgan, 
on the N. by the duchies of Magdeburg and | alledpe, or affirm. 
Brunſwick, the principality of Halberftadt | poetry, this wor 
and electorate of Brandenburg, on the E. by | perative to 


Sileſia and part of Bohemia and Franconia, 


and on the W. by the landgravate ot Hefle. | Hung. xaen, Arm. zan 
Its capital is Wittemberg ; but the electar] ſample, contried from 
hat part] ſample. A kind of lx, 

= 


uſually reſides at Drefden. 
properly called the electorate is about 130 


to S. he elector is great marſhal of the 
Places not ſubjcct to the Palatinate vicariate ; 
war hetween the elector and Pruſſia very 


princes of Germany, except the grebduke of 
Auiitia. The prefer: t elector, like his father, 


renounced the protedant teligion, and em- 
braces that of Rome, at twerity-one years of 
age, with a view to qualify him for the throne; 


ot Poland; but the other princes and their 


ſubiects are Luthgrans, or of the Augſburg 
ſome Calviniſts and Roman Catholics. The 
Saxons have capacities, ſays baron de Palnitz, 


nimous ayd abhorrent of flavery; they are 
well made, robuſt, agile, laborious, and good 
. ſoldiers. The German lanpuace is {poten in 


verſities of this country abound with illuſtri- 
ous ſcholars ; and. almoſt everg town is fa 


arts and fciences, as Cranach the famous 
Saxon printer, and the late Handel, p:ince of 
muſicians, were born at Dꝛeſden. The Sax- 
ons reverence Luther as much as ever, being 
zealous ſticklers for his doct tige. | 
The preſent electoral famiiy is deſcended 
from Frederick the Warrior, I. andgruve of 
Thu: ingia, and the Margrave of XMitnia, on 


dignity preferably to John J. brother to the 
elector Albert II. claming mveſtiture as 
neareſt of kin to Albert IV. who died with- 
aut iſſue in the ycar 1422, 1 
SAW, preter. of SS r. 15 
SAW, S. | ſaga, ige, Sax. fe, Fr. ſaesbe, 
Falg.] an inſtrument with teeth, uſed to cui 
wood or metal with. A ſaying ; a ſentence 
a proverb. > 1 #0 | 
To SAW, V. A. ſparticiple ſazredg or 
| ſoxon ; (u, Perl. | to cut timber or other 
1i:ateriuls with a law, | 


* 


laid to be ſawn. * Pd over which timber z 


jchabbe, Belo. ſcabies, Lat.] a ha 


| A ladder or means of aſcent, from ſrola, 4 


en 
SA w. prr, s. 


SA WER, or Sa Wypg | 
a 8 8. a perſon who 
To SAY, V, 
ell, or utter werds. 
Neuterly, to ſpeak, | 
word is elegantly uſed in the! n 
introduce a queſtion. * 
SAY, S. [ /aga, Sax, ſabern, Perf 
E. i ſen, 
p.] a ſpeech, 4 
oy. A ttial 5 1 
kind of woollen ſtuff. rom ſoie, Pt. 4 
SA XING, 8. ſce Say the noun} in 
SCAB, 8. | jcad, Sax. ſerbbia, Ital 
d n 
matter covering a wound or Hes ble 
or mange in horſes, A paltry perſon 4 
one who is loathſome on accout of lis I 
pearance. 8 e e 
CA'BBARD, S. f ſcbap, Tent. | 
of a Cord. 1 1 py I the ſheath 
SCA'BBED, or SCA'BBY, Adj. cover 
CCC tS5 x - 
Allos, Adj, [ fedbioſus, Lat.] ls 
rous. e 1 | 
SCA'BR. OUS, Adj. ſcabreux, Fr. (ml 
Lat.] rough. e YR jay 
SCAFFOLD, S. [ eſchafaur, Fr.] an oe 
ſionel gallery or ſtage, raiſed cher for ſhows! 
execitions, or ſpectators. Frames of timbi 
erected on the ſides of a building for u 
workmen to ſtand On. | | ; 
_ SCA'FFOLDAGE, or SCA!FFOLDING 
S. a gallery or hollow floor. A frame or ſa 
crected for a particular occaſion. A buillin 
er2Eed in a flight manner. | 
SCALADE, or SCALA'DO, S. Fr. ſe 
lads, Span. ſcala, Lat.] a ſtorm carried 
againſt a place by ladders raiſed againſt th 
walls. „ 
To SCALD, V. A, [ ſcaldare, Ital, 
calidus, Lat.] to injure the ikin by boilin 


Wert | | ming: 
 STALD, S. ſcurf on the head. 05C4 
SCALD, Adj. mean; paltry. , Dan, 

| SCALE, S. | ſcale, Sax. ſcale, Belg, fu don bo 


Ig. | a balance, or veſſel in which thing MCA“ 
weiched, fuſpended on a beam. The iy Jt is rec 
Liira in the zodiac. I he ſmall ſhells or cru KN] 
which lic over each other and make the. 


of files. A thin plate which ariſes on mel? CAN. 
KC, am 


The act of ſtorming by ladders. A chf“ 


| gradation or ſeries which riſes gradually hy = 
er A ruler uſed in meafuring property a 
The ſeries of muſical proportion. Am) du 1 ˖ 
marked at equal diſtancess. 2 
Jo SCALE, v. A. [ fealdr, Tl * 
ſtorm by ladders. To weigh, meaſure, 0 Sc 
compare. Jo take off a thin plate or E "ya 
10 pare off a ſurface, Neuterly,. to fat N. 


| 


in thin pieces, eECALE 


SCA 
Al. E NE, or ScALE NUM, S. Fr. and 
I. 4 geometr ＋ 6 | | 
ſwear tos the ſtate of being ſcaly. 
A Jadu, If. bald] leproſy; 


allneſs. 


c | 

bolon and pe 

ſcallop fiſh. | 

TY. A. to cut or mark on 
LOP, V. A. to c 

5 2 waving lines. To dreſs any 


amated hell. The {hell of 
ny thing dreſt in a ſcallop 


| 
SCALP, 8 [ ſchelpe, Belg. a ſhell, ſcalpa, 
he aich covets the top of the head, 
[ro SCALP, V. 1 to cut off the ſkin | 
K the head. . 
1911, Adj covered with ſcales, _ 
To «CAMBLE; V. N. to be turbulent or 
adus. To ſeramble or get by ſtruggling 
ib others. To nh in an 2 manner. 
lv to mangle or maul. 3 
bl Ex, S. [Scottiſh] an intruder | 
11 perſon's generoſity or table, 
TO SCA MPER, V. A [ ſchampen, Belg. 
prpare, Ital. to fly with ſpeed and fear. 
"AN, V. A. ¶ ſcandre, Fr. ſrando, Lat.] 
wre a ver'e by examining its feet. To 
mine in a nice and curious manner. 
SCANDAL, S. ſcandale, Fr. of ozanSaxoyy 
x] an offence given by the faults of others, 
ſeptoachful and infamous aſperſion. 


. To charge falſiy with faults. 
ToSCANDALIZE, V. A. [| ſcandaliſer, 
| exzrba)a2ev, Gr.] to offend by ſome 


ine, | | 
SCANDALOUS, Adj. [ ſcendaleux, Fr.] 
ing public offence, Infamous. Reproach- 
|, Shameful, „ 
CA'NSION, S. [ ſcan/io, Lat.] the act of 
nning a verſe, : E : 
0SCANT, V. A. [geſeenan, Sax.] ſtan- 
Dan.] to limit, ſtraiten, or keep within 
oy bounds. 5 
SCANT, Adj, wary; ſcarce, Leſs than 
at is required, 5 
ANT. Adv. warlly; ſcarcely, 1 
SCE NTILY, Adv. niggardly. 


| 


ke, amplitude, quantity, or of preatneſs. 


KANTLING, s. [eſchantillon, Fr. chan- 
ks, Ital.] a ſmall quantity cut as a pattern, 
mall piece, portion, or quantity. 
CANTY, Adj. narrow; ſmall; ſhort of 
Proper quantity. Poor; ſparing. 80 
pO SCAPE, V. A. [contracted frem eſcape] 
5 a fiy, Neuterly, to get away from 


; ical figure which has its three | of eſcape; an evaſion. 


CALL, 8. [/ [1 fe 


SCANDAL, V. A. to treat opprobri- | 


jon ſuppolcd criminal, To reproach or | 


ICANTINESS, 8. narrowneſs; want of 


SK 


SCAPE, S. flight from danger. A means 
A freak or ſtart owing 
to inadvertence. An act of vice or lewdneſs. 
SCPULA, 8. [Lat.] the ſhoulder- blade. 
SCA PULAR, or SCA/PULARY, Adj. 
apulaire, Fr. from ſcapula, Lat.] relating or 


el Liox, 4 ſcaloyna, Ital.] a Kind belonging to the ſhoulders. 


SCAR, S. [eſcar, eſcare, Fr. ez xapa, Gr.] 


ft Lob, 8. [eſcalhp, Fr.] a fiſh with |a mark made by a wound, or left by a ſore. 


To SCAR, V.N. to leave a mark after a 
ſore or wound, 1 
SCA'RAMOUCH, S. ſeſcarmouche, Fr.] a 
buftoon in a motley dreſs. | | 
SCARCE, Adj. | ſcarſo, Ital. ſchacrs, Belg. | 
hard to be met with; rare; not plentiful or 
common. | 925 | 
SCARCE, or SCAR'CELY, Adv. with 
difficulty ; hardly. | | 
SCA'RCENESS, or SCA/RCITY, S. the 
quality of a thing which is hardly to be met 
with. Rarity or uncommonneſs. _ | 
To SCARE, V. A. [ corare, Ital.] to 
fright, To ſtrike with ſudden fear. 5 
SCA“ RECROW, S. an image or clapper 


te rrer. 3 | 2 
SCARF, S. [eſcharfe, Fr.] any ornament 
that hangs looſe on the ſhoulders. 
To SCARF, V. A. to throw looſely on. 
To drefs in any looſe garment. 


| SCA'RESKIN; S. the outward ſkin of the 


body. | 
Lat. Dan operation wherein ſeveral inciſions 
are made in the ſkin by an inſtrument. 
SCA'RIFIER, S. he who ſcariſies. 
To SCA/RIFY, v. A. [ ſcarifier, Fr. ſca- 


inciſions in the ſkin, | 
SCA'/RLET, S. [eſcarlate, Fr. ſcarlato, Ital.] 
Cloth dyed ſcarlet, _ IT 
SCA'RLET, Adj. of ſcarlet colour. 
SCARP, S. [cſcarpe, Fr.] the flope on that 
ſide of a ditch which is next to a fortificd 
3 e 


horſebit for bridles. 
to walk in dirty places, from chaſſes, Fr. 
SCATE, S. [Swed. ſtid, Il.] a kind of 
wooden ſhoe, having a plate of ſteel under- 
neath, uſed in moving on ice. A fiſn of tha 
ſpecies of thornbacks, from ſuatus, Lat. 


To SCA TH, v. A. [/athgar, Goth. ] to 
uſed. | 


SCA'TH, S. ſcathe, Sax.] waſte ; damage; 
loſs; miſchief. Obſolete. | 8 


thinly. Neuterly, to be diſperſed or thinly 


1 pread. 


G 2 2 


uſed to frighten birds. Any thing to raiſe 


_ SCARIFICA'TION, 8. [Fr. ſcarifcario, 


rifico, Lat.] to let blood by making ſeveral 


a colour made of a mixture of red and yellow, 


sda Tc, S. [«ſchache, Fr.] a kind of 
In the plural, ſtilts uſed 


To SCAT E, v. N. to move on the ice by 
Eh | means of ſcatcs. p fa 
SCANT LET, S; 4 {mall pattern or quan- 


waſte, hurt, damage, Or deſtroy. Seldom | 


To SCA'TTER, V. A. [ ſchateran, Sax. 
ſcbatteren, Belg. ] to throw looſely about. To 
ſprinkle, To diffipate or diſperſe. 'To ſpread 


SCATTER, | 
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repreſented by the tage. A picture or hang- 
ing repreſenting ſome place or building on 2| To teach with authority, 


gf $3202] drawn in perſpective. 


8 SCE P TIC, Adj. ſee SxxYT Ie. | 
_ SCHE'DULE, S. pronounced ſedule, from | led 


combination of the aſpects of heavenly 


| the art of perſpecti e. Lat.] the , 70 
. * SCENT, S. ears ha ſcentio, Lat.] the] hip. ] the Sout in 
power or ſenſe o 

by the ſmell. 


| inventory. | 


SCHE'MATIST, S. a projecter; one given 
to forming ſchemes 
_ SCHEME, S. [oxnua, Gr.] a plan, or| 


8 gland. 


SCH 


SCA TURVGINOUS, Adj; abounding in | by reading. Eauestion knowledge 


fprings or fountains, 


pariſh officer who is to ſec that rhe ſtreets are 


kept clean. Ifrom ſchola, Lat.] 
SCENE RV, S. [from ſcene] the appearance | acquired at, or beſit 


of a place or things. The repreſentation of a 


ection of ſcenes uſed in a playhouſe. 


SCENE, S. | ſcene, Fr. ſcena, Lat. from} a note, or explanation. 
-  SCHOOL,z, S. [ { 
ance of any action. A part of a play, gene perſons are FAT Car Lat.] a houſ whey 
rally applied to ſo much as paſſes between the | A ſtate of education. A ſe& whi 
ſame perſons, in the fame place. The place | particular ſyſtem. 4 which holdz 


eam, Gr.] the ſtage. The general appear- 


tage. | 


” SCENOGRA*PHICAL, Adj. [own and 
"SCE/NOGRAPHY, S. [oxi and ypaqe] 


ſmelling. Chace, followed 


' To SCEN 
odours. | 


' SCE'PTRED, Adj. bearing a ſceptre. 


ſchedule, Fr. ſchedula, Lat.] a ſmall ſcroll, or 
 SCHE MATISM, S. [oxnualicues, Gr.] 


© deſign wherein ſeveral things are brought into 
one view. A project. : 

SCHE'SIS, S. [Gr.] an habitude. _ | 

_ SCHI'RRHOUS, Adj. conſiſting of a hard 

znſenſible tumour. | Toy 

 SCHVRRHUS, S. [ [{cirrbe, Fr.] a hardened 


SCHISM, S8. [pronounced ſciſm, from 
oxiaua, Gr. ] a criminal ſeparation or diviſion 
in religion. i E 
-SCHISMA'TICAL, Adj. inclining to, or 
Practiſing ſchiſm. © 
© SCHISMA'FICK,'S. one whe ſeparates | 
himſelf from the Chriſtian church without 
aſſigning any uſt cauſe, „ 
To SCIIIS MAT IZE, v. A. to be guilty 


SCA'TTERLING, S. a vagabond; one] SCHOLAR, S. 14s. 
who has no fixed habitation. | «1 : | reccives inſtruction Hanel, Lat.] one why 

SCATURIENT, Adj. ſpringing as a| letters. A mere peda malle, An, 
fountain, | II SHO'LAR$HIp, « 


| | 1 ſtudy of authors. hee it conſiſt 
SCAVENGER, S. [from a Sax. J af allowed a ſcholar at 


vii 5 ſchool 
| SCHO'LIAST, $; ; 
ra” in which an action is performed, Acol-] author of explanato t; 


Sc iR, Adj. f ſenique, Fr. from ſcene] | niceties and ſudtiltics of 
dramatick; theatrical. . tien: a perſon ſkilted in ſch 
ſides and teaches in a ſchool, 
SCIA'TIC, or SCIA'TICA, $ 
Fr. iſchiadica paſſio, 


| | and certain knowled 
T, kf A. ¶ ſentir, wel to ſmell; ſtration and ſelt. Be grounded on den 
to perceive any thing by the noſe or organ | of any branch of knowledoe. co 8 
of ſmelling. To perfume, or NE] the doerrine, reaſon, ka comprebend 
T any immediate application of it to drag; 
SCEPTRE, S. Fr. ſceptrum, Lat.]a royal Knouledge. 10 pat 
ſtaff borne in hand by kings, &c. as a mark 
ok their ſovereignty. | x 


the act of ſparking ; ſparks emitted. 
SCYOLOUS, Adj. | ſcialus, Lat] fa 
| 


| Tone tree to be engrafted into another. 


= 


To SCIN/TILLATE, V, N. { {ca 


or cædo, write ciſors ; thoſe that derive 

ſcindo, write ſeifſers ; and others agat 

tiſars, tizars, or 11 ars, from ciſea v 
bl 


2 


$C1 


6” 20Quirg 
exhibition r . ® 
a the univ 4 dena 
SCHO'LASTIC, Adj. L. 4 

practiſed in the ae 
tin l 
choliaftes, La,) 


| notes. 
SCHO'LION, ce 


n 


n any ſcience or: 


Te SCHOOL, v. A. 


SCHO'OLMAN,. S. one verſed in | 


FOIA dif 
SCHOOL-MASTER, 8. * * 
ſcutz 
P a . 

SCFENCE, S. Fr. ſcientia, Lat.) a & 
evident principles, 4 fle 


heory, withe 


ge. 8 | | 
SCUMITAR, S. fee CimzTas, 


Lat.] to ſparkle ; to emit parks, 
_ SCINTIELA'TION, S. {c:atillatis, L 


SCIO'LIST, S. Lidl, Lat.] one 1 
cially or imperfectly knowing. 

SCVON, S. Fr.] a ſmall twig taten f 
SCURE-FACIAS, S. Lat. yeu mayt 


ſnould not be put in execution. 


be derived ; thoſe who deduce it foom m 


a ſmall pair of blades, with a ſtay 


paper, cloth, Kc. Always, ufed u. 


of the crime of ſchiſm, 
| | EE | 


4 


plural. Ser 


LIUM, 8. [Lat 


SCIE/NTTAL Adj. roducin tal 

knowledge. Oblolete. wt 5M 
- SCIENTFFIC,orSCIENTIFiCal, 
3 certainty or demonſlrative kay 


to know] in law, a writ whereby a peri 
called on to ſhew cauſe, why a judgment pu 


 SCVSSARS, S. [ writ variouſly, accord 
to the word from whence it is ſuppoſeh 


moving on a rivet, and uſed tor. gl 


800 


2 N being cut. A 
Adj. capable of a | 

ic, 8. the act of cutting. 3 

cis UR 8. hi, Lat.] a Preatn, 

| or . 8 Fr. 

0 1c, Adj. [ ſclerotigue, Er. 

bee be 1; generally applied to one 

jes of the eye. N . 

Atem e enks 8. medicines which 

nd onſoldat the parts they are 
wy | 


il ir, or SCOTH, V. A. to ſtop 
47 a ſtone or piece of wood 
| der it. : | | B 1 ok. 
OFF. V. N. | ſchoppen, Belg 
i" SOT, A rea with con- 
pou and reproachful language. Uſed 
ih 
8 
OFFER, $, one who ridicules, or de- 
es another. 


OLD, v. N. [ ſcholden, Belg.] to 
w — or chide in a vehement and rude 


* ' or, 


of F „8. deriſion; ridicule ; expreſſion 


OLD, 8. a clamorous, rude, and quar- 
olome woman. | 
$CO'LLOP, S. fee SCALLOP. | 
SCONCE, S. | ſchantx, 1 eut. ] a fort, or 
Ulaark. Figuratively, the head. A candle. 
k. which moves on a rivet, and is fixed 
inſt a wall. A fine. 3 
ONCE, v. A. [according to Skin- 
x from ſconce, a head; it ſignifying to fix a 
e on any one's head] to fine or make a 
ron pay a ſum of money for a fault. A 
aa much uſed in the univerſity. 3 
coop, S. [ ſcheepe, Belg.] a kind of 
ge ladle, uſed to throw out liquor. An in- 
ment made of bone, and uted in the eat-| 
othe pulp of an appl. A 1weep or ſtroke. | 
It one fell ſcoops” Shak | 

To SCOOP, V. A. [ ſcboepen, Belg.] to get 
means of a ſcoop. To lade out. 40 
ppty or carry off in a hollow inſtrument, 
nb org. i nn; 
SCO'OPER, S. one who ſcoops. In na- 
rl hiſtory, a water-fowil. | 

SCOPE, S. { ſcopes, Lat.] the object of a 
on's actions or deſign. An aim, intention 
diſt, The final end. Room, or ſpace; 
ty or freedom. Licentiouſneſs, An act 
lot. Quantity extended. 3 
SCOPULOUS, Adj. [ ſcopuloſus, 5 Lat.] a 
unding in rocks, | + Es 
SCORBUTI'C, or SCORBU/TICAL,! 
. | ſecrbutique, Fr. ſcorbutus, Lat.] reſem- 
lg or partaking of the ſeurv vp. 
ToSCORCH, V. A. e gerete, Ruſſ. ſcorened, 
- burnt | 40 change the colour of any thing 
det. Neuterly, to change the colour of 
j thing, applied to heat. To be dried up. 
NOR 8. ford, If. ] a note, cut with 
deed inſtrument.” A line drawn, An 


SCO 
or motive. Sake. Twenty. A ſeng in 
core, is that which is written under the mu- 
ſical notes. . | | 
To SCORE, V. A, to ſet down as a deht. 
To impute or change. Jo mark by a line, 
SCO'RIA, S [Lat.] droſs. | 
SCO'/RIOUS, Adj. | ſecria, Lat.] droſſy. 
To SCORN, V. A. | ſche nen, Pelg. eſcer- 
ner, Fr.] to treat with flight or con:empr. 
Neuterly, to ſcoff or treat with contemptuous 
language; uſed with ar, Fo 2 | 
SCORN, S. {eſcerne, old Fr.] an act of 
contumely and contempt. | 125 
SCO RN ER, S. one who treats a perſon or 
thing with contempt or ridicule. 8 
SCO RNF UL, Adj. looking upon or treat- 
ing with inſolence or contempt. | | 
 SCO'R PION, S. [Fr. ſcorgio, Lat.] a rep- 
tile reſem bling a lobſter, whoſe tail ends in a 
point, and has a very venomous (ting, _ 
SCOTT, S. 'ecete, Fr.] ſhort payment, 
What is due from a perſon Scet and lot, what 


is. due from a perſon as a pariſhiener. Scor 


free, Cenotes a perſon's being excuſed paying 
| his thare to his reckoning, or being remitte 
ſome puniſhment. | 


Caledonia, has ſince the union been called 


North-Eritain. It is the northern part of the 
main ifland, which comprchends England 


and Wales, and with theſe conflituting one 
united kingdom ever ſince the gth of Qucen 
anne in the year 1707, and that by the con- 


ſent of the parliaments of, both kingdoms. 


By this coalition they are now in conjunction 
{lyled Great Britain, and are under the ſame 
government of one King and parliament, with 
a reſerve of all the ſtatute and municipal laws 


ot Scotland; and other privileges, &c. prior 
to that æra; ſo that the legiſlztion, which - 
tormerly was veſted in the King and parlia- 


ment of Scotland independenily of thoſe cf 


England, being removed and placed in ore 


general parliament of Great-Britain (ſixtcen 


peers trom Scotland reprefenting their nobi- 
| lity, and forty-five members the gentry and 


commonality) the laws in common are now 


paſted by the two countries“ in conjunction. 
All that part of the main iſland north cr 
Cumberland and Northumberland, two of 


the moſt northerly counties of Fnsland, be- 


number of iſlands, particulariy on the weltern, 
ſouth-weſtern, and northern ſides, as the 


Iriſh ſca on the W. the Deucaledonian on the 
N. and that part of the German ocean on 


tim or North Sea. It is about zoo miles long 
from N. to S. and fron 50 to 150 in breadth 


g 22 „ hich 


of ſomething paſt, Part of a dent. A reaſon | 


o 
3 


SCOTLAND, part of which is the ancien: 


longs to 'Ecotland ; together with a great 
Ebude, Orcades, Shetland, &c: It has the 
the E. which in our maps is called the Bi- 


from E to W. being indented, and vearly _ 
cut through in many places by bays or firths 
bunt, kept by notches cut in wood, or by| of the ſed, as they are called, forming excel- 
F drawn by chalk, A debt. An account | lent haybours, at the ends and on the ſid:s of 
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SCO 


which are ſeveral conſiderable rivers, beſides others of 175 
. Arlet, 


8 0 


heller ſtreams, abounding with fin it! 
1 y e 1. eithe 
trout, cels, and —— Scotland _— deer than thoſe A Wool or (ilk 7 
ſive of its iſlands, lies between | p Theſe are chief any part of B. 
30 min. and 5 deg. 30 is N at. 54. deg. | as are ſtockings Ke. face at * 
long. 1 and 6 foo. W. The N. and berween | ſtriped muſſins, c Ke. at Aberdeen. ore 
. 0 vi 3% B. W. e longett day is up- fine, the 1s, cambries, and thoſs Pelideg li 
4 18 itcen hours, and the ſhorteſt nicht e . Mam artitle of the 8 0 © toleral)y bnels or | 
orty-five minutes, and in ſome of th Stet- im © 15 linen- cloth, v cottiſh ma of ig 
land ifles leſs. Th the Shet- improved by vir Vvaſtly encai 2 (0 VE 
_ eſs. The number of its inhabi- theſe Gs Y virtue of premiums Fe Th are 
which i; empleman reckons as 1,500,000, | the dut years ; eſpecially by th e ith UN 
is half a million more than he com- y on it in England Nine taking of ip 
putes in Ireland, thougl NN ing the wear of » ad the rob har ard of re! 
des he nated the Ys „ the | quantities of it bf printed cllic 4 4 (neſs 
| 1 5 mol c . on a 
hp? The ſoil in general does net come Pn ag pe our Brüel cle England wr 
2 55 at of England in fertility 3 not but vantage tc Scotland is ſud to have 1 WP '” 
- 6] ſome counties, particularly the Lothians, Fas” N boaſt of, which b-vrang this 2d ta 6 | 
ſhire, vo Ye Angus, Mearns, Aberdeen, that EE I Europe ha "OY ner 
gare Of” ln, with wet Ah ood ovate every branch of its td wh oi 
tore of grain, with Khich they tr: ola s, the balance is on its fe. | 
Spain, Holland, Norway, Kc. 1 oy = (ends out more Rea x ſide; that is S 1 
the country, eſpecially northward, abo be reccives back; and ies in valve tig . 
my timber, particularly Rete, Ke . 3 or overplus Walt de the dl 2 
vaſt magnitude. The air is very ted Ml be an Scotland has prod made ood ig a 
l e eee we ee e en. he . 
in ſo north of , imagined | Chrittianity ſeems to | 0 
England 10 ES 25 climate. | This, a as in carly MR e to have been planted * ſrumen 
1 « ing to the warm vapours and | « That t country ; for Tertull to ſir 
oreczes which come continually off the fe: | cc tat thoſe parts of Brita Ms ſa ih 
and likewiſe purity the air, an ans. 1eaz (* the Romans had not ritam, into wh jniſhmen 
ſuch a conſtant agitation, as keeps is inks: ** fubjett to Chriſt,” 1 Viera 1 1 2 W550 
1 8 ; M's £ LAN | = A . ö a Yor 
3 any remarkable epidemic diſ- E Forth, Clyte, To vin | 15 
ane t = | part of the country, parti- ſo far into ht pcninſulas ; thefe run 9.0 U 
15 y towards the N. and W including the | only by a f the country as to be intercepy SCOUT 
| ee hills, is mountainous, hilly, and | wa of E | iſthmus, or neck of land. krbo 1 
* 1 7. ut yielding good paſture in ſeveral | nets fr pecually the ſmall diftance of Loy 3 
r ne between the higher grounds are many divi 447 the Weſtern Sea, Scotland mf a colleg 
rich valleys, and always a ſtout ſtream, both th 6 any two elaſſes; namely un | To SC( 
— the N. and S. parts, which produce corn * 0 o Forth, whoſe capital, and that te fe 
and cattle ; but the latter, with the horſes, ot ** ry eu is Edinburgh; and ü enemy, 
pe page af a ſmall breed. Great eee a t vi ry Firth, the principal to To $C( 
N. the cattle are driven into England, and rü 15 erdeen. The eſtabliſhed re n z te 
5 there heing ſold lean after futening 15 the Ava Scotland 15 the Calviniſtical or Pre | SCOW. 
ag. r Teadon Fach, uber u. fle f 
ma * 1 delicate beef. Scotland like- King Jam | VI. in the firſt parliament] oo 
ht re $ great numbers of ſheep, many of ire % | 4 T 1. or Which is much the-fan To SC! 
which are ſent into England, as is the greateſt | whiel * lion of divines at Weltminſh , bel 
| us of their Wool. It has alſo a very e. N «och {commonly the kirk) nds. 
Hihery of herring, cod, ling, ſalmon, &c. great | are ſev 1 gi ten Nn . 
quantities of which are exponed, belides grest oct vers lcnters or epiſcopalians, y 3 
; plenty of haddock, whiting, Kait, &c. with | th S 1 4 in their extemporary prayers uf nd 
a variety of ſhelt fiſh, as muſcles, wilks or mo(tl - s prayer and the Gloria; butt ] roup| 
perriwinkles, cockles, clamps or feellops, oy- 2. i. 235 adopted now the Church of 1 
ſters, &c. for home-conſumption. Scotland 4, 77 e ae Re 4. 
| haxthe better of England both for eaching | meetin chem, are not fenen „e 
of herrings ſooner, and curing them Vn hag pages} uſes : and fuffered on!y to pr . 
the pickled herrings of Glaſgow, Lach? 15 Yo Fes divine ſervice to a ver fn 2 
Droo m, &c. being equal to thoſe of the Dutch: Fm ace ide year 1745: whereas KY 
their ſituation for exporting them is likewiſe Ma: en Fave the oaths, and pray ot * 
more commodious ; ſo that they can be ſooner | t: mn y in expreſs terms, haye mal, 
at market than the Dutch, the Glaſgow | WE a h6 8ef tartan - , 
merchants on the coaſts of Spain, Portugal o SCOTCH, V. A. to cut, or = 
3 i s of 'Spain, Portugal] marks with an edged i 5 010 p of | 
aus up the Streights; as the merchants of | SCOTCH, S ged inſtrument..; Fe SCR'A 
Dundee, Aberdeen, &c. on the Eaſtern coaſt 1 8007 51 8. a ſlight cut, "Bp 
the Baltic, German ocean. l -COLLOPS, or COT , 080 
Ns 1 50 cloth, woollen ſtuffs, pieees of 2 5 16pm + gorge 10 2 grind: 
W221 Y Ballads, 4021 a ried: nit ch) 5 rt ar&ea It 2cc01s Wy N 
p aids, ſorne of variegated colours, Knife, and then fried. 040 y 


8 C R 
; 2 "PEA | Your 
„ eMv, S. Iesbrogea, Gr.] a diz- 
[Tomi in the head, cauſing dim- 
kr g. a ſort of mop for ſweeping 
o amaulkin. | 
0 NDREL, 
Nd of reproach, u 
afenels, 3 
8 1 v. A. Aurer, Dan. ſcheu 
po 115 a * hard with any 
4 cough in order to cleanſe it, To re- 
" U feouring- T0 cleanſe. To clear 
im enemies or obſtacles, applied to the ſea. 
bye, to purge violently. To paſs ſwiftly 
1 N lied to the motions of animals 
nech to run with great ſwiftneſfs. 
KoR ER, S. one who cleans by rubbin * 
iftly ; a purges 2 

anl. S. (pronounced ſeurge, from 
rode, Fr, ſcirregia, Ital. corrigea, Lat.] an 
0 nment made of ſeveral cords or thongs 
Ito ſtrike offenders with. Figuratively, a 
nhment, One that afflicts, harraſſes, or 
frogs, A whip uſed for a top; 
To SCOURGE, V. A. to laſh with a whip. 
o prmiſk or chaſtiſe. 3 
vs 0'VRGER, S. one that chaſtiſes. 
COUT, S. [eſcout, Fr. from eſcouter, Fr.) 
:oho is ſent privily to. obſerve the motions 
in enemy. A perſon employed on etrands 
r college. hee.” ES ILSS 
To SCOUT), V. N. to go out in order to 
the ſcoret obſervations on the motions of 


| 


8. ſcbondaruolo, Ital.] a 
ſed to convey the idea of 


, 


1800 w I, V. N. [ ſeylian, Sax. ] to 
hen; to look angry, ſour, or ſullen. 
W5COWL, S. a look of gloom or diſcon- 


COWLINGLY, Adv. ſullenly. | 
To SCRABBLE, V. N. {krabblen, ſcraf- 
„ Belg, ] to paw. or ſcratch with the 


nds. 282 
SCRAG, S. ſchragbe, Belg.] any thing 
—_— 
SCRA'GGED, Adj. [corrupted from crag- 
'rough ; full of protuberances or aſpe- 


KS, ' 
RIOT, Adj. lean ; thin; rough or 
pred, . N 
ToSCRA'MBLE, v. N. [ſee Sc AB BL R] 
lropple fo as to catch or ſeize any thing 
i the hands before another. To climb by 
help of the hands; followed by up. = 
SCRAMBLE, S. an cager ſtruggle for any 
ug, in which one endeavoars to ſeize be- 
another, The act of climbing by the 
ra 5 
caMBLER, 8. one that ſerambles 3 
that climbs by the help of his hands. 
0SCRANCH, v. 4. | ſcrantzer, Belg.] 
gdfomething cracklin g or brittle be- 
nee on 
EL, Adj. grating by the found. 
50 eee 
24 ag ſcrape] a ſmall piece; a 


S GM. 


To SCRAPE, V. A, [ creopan, Sax, 
ſchrapan, Belg.] to take off the turtace by 
the action of a ſharp infirument, To eroze 
or take off by the motion of an edged inſtru- 
ment held perpendicular. To collect or ga- 
ther by great pains and care. To ſcrape ac- 
quaintance, is to curry favour, Neuterly, to 


| make a harſh noiſe. To play badly on a 


fiddle. 


To make an aukward bow, 


SCRAPE, S. ſrap, Swed.] perplexity; 


difficulty; diſtreſs. 


to ſcrape with. A thin iron at a door, on 
whieh a perſon cleans his ſhoes, 
bad player on a fiddle. 


Io tear with the nails. To wound lightly, 
To wound with any thing keen which leaves 


a line or maik on the ſkin, To write or draw 


„„ EEE TN 

SCRATCH, S. a ragged or ſhallow cut, 
A wound given by the nails. A flight wound, 
A peruke, which is eaſily combed out, 


SCRA'I'CHER, S. [from ſcratch} he that 


ſcratches. © 


| SCRATCHES, 8. cracked ulcers' or ſcabs 


in a horſe's foot. 


ſcurf. 


- 


Boh. ] to form in an irregular and aukward 


manner. To write ill, | 
SCRAWL, S. writing performed in an 
aukward manner. e 


writer. 


{| SCREABLE, Adj. [ fcrealitis, Lat.] that 
which may be ſpit out | 20 
To SCREAK, V. N. [krckete, Ruſſ. 

Aauierexec, Pol. ſtrebati, Boh. ſkrige, Dan.] 1 

to make a ſhrill or hoarſe noiſe like that of 

a perſon terrified, or like that of a ruſty 


hinge. 


ſomething terrifving. See ScREEcH, 
To SCREAM, V. N. [breman, Sax] 


to cry out with a ſhrill voice in terror or 


agony. 


perſon in terror or pan. 
To SCREECH, V. N. [ſee Scxxar, 


in terror or agony. 


farakia, IIl. ] to utter a loud, ſhrill cry, when 


harſh horrid cry. 


]jexclude cold or light. „ 
To SCREEN, V. A. to ſhelter, hide, or 


conceal ; followed by from. 
SCREW, S. [ſcroeve, Belg. eſcreu, Fr.] a 


cylinder having a ſpiral edge, uſcdio piercing _ 


bees faſtening timber, 


SCRA'PER, S. an edged inſtrument uſed 
A miſer. & 


To SCRATCH, V. A. [}ratzen, Belg. ] to 
mark with flight, uneven, and 1apged cuts. 


SCRAW,'S. [In. and Erie] ſurface or 
To SCRAWL, v. A [Arzelec, Pol. krelynti, 


SCRA'WLER, s. a clumſy or inelegant 
SCREAKX, S. !/licrk, Pol. Hreker, Poh.] a 
ſhrill noiſe made by a perſon on the fight of 
SCREAM, S. a ſhrill loud cry made | by a 


SCREECH, S. cry of horror and anguiſh; 


SCREEN, S. [eſcran, Fr.) any thing that | 
affords ſhelter or concealment, or is ulcd to 
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wn ring SY 


OOO I” I 


write in a careleſs and incorrect manner. 


ine. 


from ſcriptio, Lat. : 
| tained in the Old or New Teftament. 
 Nible, or ſyſtem of divine truth contained in 
ot eminence. | 
| who draws contracts, or deals in convey- 
king's evil. | 


_ SCRO/FULOUS, Adj. reſembling, or of | 
the nature of the king's evil. 


und, Gr.] a rupture of the ſcrotum... 


the teſticles of the male are contained, eom- 
poſed of two membranes, excluſive of a ſcarf 


rub hard with ſomething coarſe. 


my a ARE. * 
l * 0 0 2 
* pr EY OO PE 


thing mean or deſpicable. | 


Jet, Dan.] mean; vile; worthleſs. 


any thing which may chance to give offence, 


ſcrupuloſis, Lat. ] afraid ro do, or comply for 


crowd. 


SER 
To SCREW, V. A. to turn by, or faſten 
with a ferew. To deform by contortions, 
applied to the face, To ſqueeze or preſs. 
10 extort. | | 
To SCRVBBLE, V. N. ¶ ſcribiils, Lat.] ro 


To fill with careleſs writing. | 
SCRIBBLEH, S. careleſs or worthleſs writ- 


© 
_ SCRVBBLER, S. a mean petty author; 
an author of nv merit. 5 
SCRIBE,S, [Fr. fins Lat.] a writer. A 
public notary. In | 


ing it for the uſe of others. | 
SCRFMER,, S. [Fr.] uſed by Shakeſpeare 

for a gladiator. 1 ; 
SCRINE, S. a coffer or cheſt. - | 
SCRIP, S. { frappa, IA.] a ſmall bag, or 

ſatchel 


1 


SCRIPTURAL, S. from feriptare] con- 
SCRI'PTURE, S. | ſcriptura, Lat.] the 


the Old er New Teſtament, to named by way 


SCAIVENER, s. , Ital.] one 


ancing. 3 | | 
 SCRO'FULA, S. from [ ſcrofa, Lat.] the 


SCROLL, S. [eſcrau, Fr.] a writing rolled 
up into a cylinarical ſhape. 
SCROTOCELE, S. ſcretum, Lat. and 


SCRO' ZUM, S. [Lat.] the bag wherein 


. Te CN UB, V. 4. [ {chrabben, Belg.] to 


SC ROB, S. a mein or baſe perſon, Any 
SCRU'BBED, or SCRU'BBY, Adj. [ ſcru- 


SCRU'PLE, S. ¶ ſcrupule, Fr. ſcrupulas, 
Lat.] a doubt or d'ſticulty, which the mind 
cannot reſolve. In medicine, a weight con- 
taining 20 grains. e 23 | 

ToSCRU'PLE, V. N. to doubt or heſitate. 

SCRUPULO'SIETY, S. nice and exceſſive 
emion, or doubtfulneſs. Fear of acting in 


or may contradict ſome precept. _ | 
_ SCRVU'PULOUS, Adj. | ſcrapulenx, . Fr. 


ſear of violating any precept, or of hazarding 
any loſs or danger. 1 5 

SCRU'PULOUSNESS, S. the ſtate of be- 
ing ſcrupulous. + aa Fa 
_ To SCRUSE, V. A. to ſqueeze; to 


| cripture, a perſon (killed | V 
ia the J2with law, and employed in tranſeib- 


SCRU'TABLE, Aj. te... 
diſcoverable by enqui o [from ſera, Lit: 
SCRU'TATION, 8, [ ſcrut 
examination enquiry, * Lat, Jew 
SCRUTA'] OR, S. ſerutateyy F 
ſcrutor, Lat. enquirer; fearcher: 1 
SCRU' | INDUS, Adj. e = ; 
enquiries, j full 
SCRUTINY, 5 [ ſcrutini 
| © be Lat.] a ni 
exact, and ſerupulous ſe; 885 0. ani 
enquiry, A Tray "XaWiniRion, 
io SCRU'TINIZ?; or $CRirprs 
„A. to ſearch or examine with — | 
1 iy + 1 hes S. | from ſcritiire, of 0 
ore, Fr! A9 
2 a Cale nen drauers 0 
10 SCD, V. N. quittire, Ital 
Swed. fhicte to ff bel. flu 
e ee or run any f 


A ſmall piece of paper, or nie To SCU'DDLE, VN. an 


affected haſte. | 
SCY"FFLE, S. [derived by Skin 
ſbtiſſte] a confuſed tumult or rt * 
Io SCU'FFLE, V. A, to foht in: 
fuſed and tumultuous manner. OY 
10 SCULK, V. N. | Rule, Dan. 
or lie cloſe in hiding A leon 7 | 
SCU'LKER, S. one who conceals hing 
through ſhame or miſchief. 
255 SCULL, 8. Nola, Ifl. ] the bone whit 
defends and includes the brain, A fmalllc; 
one who rows in a ſmall boat. 
SCU'/LLCAP, S. a head piece. 


| SCULLER, S. [ Htiala, Iſl. ] a boat whi 


has but one rower, One that rows a fn 
VT | | 
| - SCULLERY, S. a place where kettls 
diſhes are cleaned and kept, 
| SCU'LLION, S. [eſcueille, Fr.] a perk 
who waſhes the diſhes and does the ot 
drudgery of a kitchen. 
To SCULP, V. A. I ſculpo, Lat.] toe 

to en grave. M 
_ SCU'*LPTILE, Adj. [ſculttilis, Lat In 
by carving. e 

SCU PLT OR, S [ ſculptor, Lat, ſeu! 
Fr.] one who cuts or carves wood or {tons 

SCULPTURE, S. [Fr. ſculptura, 
the art of carving wood or ſtone; en 
work ; the art of engraving. - 
SCUM, S. (eſcume, Fr. ſciana, Ital fun 
Dan. ſchnym, Belg.] the froth which riks 


of filth which ſwims on the top of any li 
or metal in fuſion. + 12 
To SCUM, V. A. to take off the 
which riſes, to the top of any liquor t 
boiling, commonly pronounced ſlin. 


or inſtrument with w ich filth, &e, i al 
from the top of any liquor; prove 
Fimmer. | 8 

8 :U'PPERHOLES, S. Lg 
ſmall Holes on tlie deck of a veſſel, tan 


5 ater is caried into the fer. 
which water is carried i corgf 


. 


| the top of any liquor; the droſs, or that 


| SCUMMER, S. Nr Fr.] a lp 


tt in e 


« ſton 
SE! 


the ſea 


SE“ 
its ma 
SE. 
coaſts 
Se, 
conye! 
SE, 
border 


SEA 


* Sax. fturfa, TA.) a kind 
af ſoil or filth ſticking on 
0 | | 


bRFINESS, 8. the ſtate of being 


ſcarfy- __ ; . 
0 L, Adj. low; mean; a 
ünaL TTV, 5 [ſcurri its, Fr. ſcur- 


e Lat.] reproach expreſſed in groſs | 


RILOUS, Adj. [currillis, Lat, 
mean, and vile reproaches. g 

ſee Scuxr] a diſtemper 
and ſometimes 


terms. 
SCU'R 
no low, 
4900 K, 8. . 
wherein red itching blotches, 
lrid ones, appear on the ſkin. | „ 
«CURVY, Adj. [from ſeurf ] covered 
with ſcabs 3 affected with the ſcurvy; vile 
ſe, | 1 392 ; ; 
ner, 8. [fat 10.] atail, applicd to 
(1h animals whoſe tails are very ſhort, as y 


| l rack, 8. [ ſcutum, Lat. ſcildpenig, 
gr, i. e. ſhield- money] a tax granted to 
Henry III. for his expedition to the Holy 


| 


Land. e e e Ree 
eUTCHEON, S. [ ſcuccione, Ital. from 
ſutm, Lat.] the ſhield or bearing of a family 


in heraldry. V 
SCUTIFORM, Adj. | ſcutiformis, Lat.] 
' ſhaped like a ſhield. oh 8 


0UTTLE; S. I ſcutella, Lat. ſcutell, 
Celt.] a wide-ſhallow veſſel, ſo called from 


2 diſh or platter, which it refembles. A ſmall | 
two pieces of cloth, or to faſten the edges of 


orate; a quick pace; an affected hurry in 
walking, from ſtud. In a ſhip the ſmall 
holes cut for paſſige from one deck to another, 


or the windows cut in cabbins for the ſake of 


light. „ 5 

25 SCUTTLE, v. N. to run with an 

ofefted hurry, x Oo. 
SEA, S. | ſe, Sax. fer, or xea, Belg, au, 


Perf, /ice, and xæai, Arm. Zea, Span.] the wa- 
ter, oppoſed to land. A particular part of 
the ocean, Figuratively, any thing agitated 
t in commotion ; * A_ troubled ſea of paſ- 
Kon. Ine, 5 
SkEA- BREEZE, S. 
the ſea, 3 
SEA-CALF, S. the ſeal, fo called from 
its making a noiſe like a calt. 
SE'A-CHART, S. a map on which the 
coaſts of the ſea are delineated. 5 
SEUA-COAL, S. a coal fo called becauſe 
conveyed by the fea. | 


a wind blowing from 


SE/A-COAST, S. a ſhore ; or land which 


borders on the ſe. | 
S$EA-COMPAS3, 8. the inſtrument by 

which mariners ſteer their veſſelis 
SEA-COW, S. the manatee, a cetacious 

{ animal, abqut 15 feet long, and 7 or 8 in 


circumference. © | 

\ SEAFARER, 8. ont that travels by ſea. + 
SEAFARING. Adj. uſed to the ſea; 

| nvelling by ſea, | 


SOA! IGUT, S. a battle fought on the 


for or after. 


SE A 


SEA-GREEN, Adj 
ur of the ſea, 
SE AMAN, S. [plural ſe men] a ſailor, 
SEA MARK, S. a point or mark in the 
ſea, which mariners make uſe of to direct 
their courſe by. | | 
SEA-PIECE, S. a picture repreſenting a 
proſpeR of the ſea, 
SEA-SICK, Adj. fick on board a veſſel a 
ſea; a diſorder attending people at the firſt 
going to ſea. | | 
SEA-SURGEON, S. a ſurgeon em 
on board  ihip. | | 
SEA-TERM, S. A word uſed by ſailors. 
SEAL, S. | ſeole, ſele, Sax. ſcel, Dan. ſelur, 
III.] the ſea-calf, An inſtrument carved in 
creux, uſed in, faſtening letters, and affixed to 
writings as a teſtimony. The impreſſion of a 
ſeal in wax, or on a wafer, FECT 
To SEAL, V. A. to cloſe, or faſten, to 
confirm owatteſt with a ſeal. To ratify. To | 
ſhut or cl6ſe, followed by up. To mark with 
a ſtamp, Neuterly, to fix a ſeal, followed by 
unto, # | | | | 
_ SEA'LER, S. he that ſealls. | 
 SEALING- WAX, S. a compoſition uſed 
in faſtening or cloſing letters. 56" 
SEAM, S. [ Sax. zcom, Belg ] the edge of 
eloth where two pieces are joined together, 
\ The. juncture of the planks in a ſhip. A 
ſcar. A meaſure, from ſeam, Sax. a load, 
To SEAM, V. A. to join the edges of 


? . reſembling the co. 
A | 


ployed 


þ 
ö 


two pieces of timber together. To mark with 
a ſcar, 2 
SEA MLESS, Adj. having no viſible join- 
ing. Y a 5 5 
SEA M STRESS, S. | ſeemſtre, Sax. ] a 
woman who lives by making linen, and 
ſewing, _ RR 
SEAN, S. [ /egne, Sax. ſeine, Fr. ſagena, 
Lat.] a my large net uſed to catch fich in 
the ſea, made like a drag net, but ſometimes 
without a cod, 200 fathoms in length, and 
from 2 to 6 fathoms in depftn. 
SEAR, Adj. { ſearian, Sax.] dr 
—_—_ | 
ToSEAR, V. A. 
or cauterize, 2 | 
SEA'RCLOTH, S. | ſercloth, Sax. 
ar, Sax. and cloth, Sax. a plaiſter. | 
- To SEARCE, V. A. [/ Her, Fr.] to ſift 
finely, | 
SEA'RCE, S. a fine ſieve. 
To SEARCH, V. A. [chercher, Fr.] to 
examine into; to look through; to enquire; 
to ſeek after ſomething loſt, hid, or un- 
known, In ſurgery, to probe. Uſed with 
out, to acquire by ſeeking. Neuterly, to 
make enquiry ; to try to find ; followed by 


y ; not 
[ ſearian, Sax. ] to burn 


from 


x \.4*%4% 74 


li 


. LN . 13 . 
iry 5 examination; pur 


SEARCH, s. enqu 
ſuit ;' act of ſecking. 5 5 
SEA RCH FER, S. an enquirer, One whe 


1 


ſeeks after any thing hid or unknown, 


6822 4 As 


— 
2 A net 
— . —— — www = — 
— — 
——— 


— —— —— 


An officer, in London, who examines the\ who ſupports ot ped 1 
ue of the dead, in order to detect any] time, the ſixtiethi Fer a In me; perION, * 
violence. | y To SECOND. a minute. © or dh 
SEASON, S. [ ſaiſon, Fr.] one of the] tain. To follow in 5 to ſupport, or ane 
four parts of the year. A particular time or |. SECOND. HAN e next place. ros, 0 
period of time. A fit time. A ſmall ſpace thing which has i 8. poleflion Jie Nat 
of time. That which gives a relith to food; | before, 2 52 enjoyed by a ForLAR, 
er SEASON, V. A. [afeiſſence, Fri 20 ledge, Jan iel. Do A. ap Yer 
| +, To SEASON, V. A. ſafſaiſſmer, Fr.]to\ledge, implicit, or borronct Belt e 
minx food with any thing that gives it a reliſh. | Applied to dreſs. ved from an io the laity 


» WOIN, or laid aſide) 


To give a reliſh to. To qualify by blending | other. At ſccond- and implies ; 
| g in imit 


. Scr, I. 


ſomething elſe. To fit for any uſe by time] borrowed, or tranſi. > CULAR] 
or habit. Neuterly, to become fit for any| marily, or ie Oppoſed ti We thi 
N . SECOND-SIGHTED, A, ce 

| » Adj. done at a proper | power of ſeeing things future n F'to conve! 


time, Conven:ent or proper with reſpect to] SE'COND-SIGHT, 8 th COLA 
5 _ | | fing things future. ee Hamer FOUND! 


 SEASONABLENESS, S. propriety with| SECONDARILY, Ad. 4, i 
reſpect to time. e e er order. IL. Adv, in fande hid fo 

* * 3 _— S_ tf . . | Hy 
 SEA'SONER, S. one who ſeaſons or re | SECONDARY, Adj. Linden obey 


8 liſhes any thing. | 5. „ r | not the chief, not t . 
SEASONINGG, S. that which is added to] ing by 3 Primary, or firſt, fdence ol 


any thing to qualify it, or give it a reliſh. which ariſes after 22 fever, | Gafe, : 
SEAT, S. (tal, Goth. ſetol, Sax. ſett, old SECONDARY, S. a delepate; : 5 0$E-U 
Teut.] a chair, bench, or any thing which SFfF/CONDLL, Adv. in the kran we 

ot the re 


ſupports a perſon when fitting: A chair off SECOND RATE, g. ſecond! 

ſtate. Figuratively, a poſt of authority. dignity, or value. Uſe 445 — 8 ke fl, | 
Reſidence or abode. Situation one of the ſecond order. OUR 
To SEA T, V. A. [feethe noun] to place] SE'CRECY, 8. [from fert] the H 85 
on a ſeat. To place in a poſt of authority. | being concealed, or hidden. 2501 thay 


| To fix or ſettle in any place. To place in a| quality of preſerving from diſney, FM... 


firm manner. 0 I ulence. jy, or 
SEA/WARD, Adj. towards the fea, | SECRET, Ad. [Fr. (wr, Lui. 

_ SECANT, S. [ ſecante, Fr. ſecans, Lat.] hidden, or undiſcovered. Unſees, r fe, Conn 

| in geometry, the right line drawn from in keeping any thing from diſcovery, 50 [ 
the centre of a circle, cutting and meeting | known. Privy. *% 0.1 


with another line called the tangent with- SECRET, S. ſomething kept from p Tay 
o Ignotice, or knowledge, A ching unk 8 

To SECE/DE, V. N. [ feceds, Lat.] to] Privacy. 1 1 | 

withdraw, or refuſe aſſociating in an affair. SECRETARY, S. [ ſceretaire, Fr, 

SECE! DER, S. one who thews his diſap- intruſted with the management of publ 

probation by withdrawing. 8 ſineſs. One who writes for another, 

Io SECE'RN, V. A. | ſecerno, Lat.] to} To SECRETE, V. A. { fecretus, La 

1 | ſeparate finer from groſſer matter, To make] put aſide, or hide, To ſeparate. 

„ a ſeparation of juices in the bodſ. SECRE'TION, S. in medicine, th 

| SECE/SSION, S. [| ſeceſſio, Lat.] the act] of ſeparating the various fluids of the! 

of departing. The act of withdrawing from | The fluids ſeparated. 1 

councils or actions. I | SECRETVTIOUS, Ac), parted by: 

*  SE'CLE, S. | ſecalum, Lat. ] a century. erte, 3 

To SECLU'DE, V. A. , ſecludo, Lat.]| SE/CRETLY, Adv. in ſuch a mann 

FR, to confine from. To ſhut up from. To] not to be publickly known. 

Ry. | $SPCRETNES,, s. the quality of | 
Ei.  SECLU'SION, s. the act of confining. hid, or of keeping any thing revealed ii 

SE/COND, Adj. [Fr. ſecundus, It is ob- from public notice. 4 

ſervable that the Engliſh, Goths, and Saxons SECRE TORY, Adj. performing the! 

have no ordinal for two, as the Latins like. | of ſeparating the fluids. 

wiſe have none of duo. What the Latins.| SECT), S. [Fr. e ea bat 

called ſecundus from ſeguor, the French and following ſome particular ma er, or adop 

Engliſh call ſecond, the Goths anther, or an- fome peculiar tenet, | 

thara, and the Saxons ſe ether, or æftera, i. e.. SE/CTARY, S. [ ſefarre, Fr, ]one 

the other, or that which is after] the next in refuſes to comply with the public * 

order to the firſt; inferior; next in value, or ment, and joins with others of an 9p 

dignity. | 5 u een, 

SE/COND, S. one who accompanies an- SEC TA “TOR, S. an imitator; a0 

ather in a duel, to direct or defend him. One ſa follower. , Fg. 


e from « 
SE DL! 


ern,! 


> 


ION, q Fr. ſefti?, Lat.] the act 
no or dividing; A part. 
@ part of a writing or book. 5 
clogs, 6 an inſtrument uſeful in al 


pralical parts of the mathematics. 


1 


| alla the preſent 
relating to the affairs of the p 
ll, oppoſed to 


to the laity. Happening once in an age, 
n fun, Lat. an age. | 


- things of the preſent life. 
CU LARIZE, V. A. f feculariſer, 
Jto convert from holy to common uſe. 
Fr CULARNESS, S. worldlinefs. 
WoUNDINE, S. [ ſecondines, ſecondes, Fr. 
de, Lat.] the aftcr-birth or membrane 
hich a foctus is wrappet. br 
CURE, Adi. [ ſecurus, Lat.] free from 
c terror, or danger. Careleſs through 
fence of being out of the reach of dan - 
Lake. "Rs CEE cada 
0SEURE, V. A. to make certain, or 
out of hazard. To make ſafe, or place 
of the reach of danger. To inſure. To 
Ike faſt, | | 2 | 
CURITY, S. the ſtate of being free 


ta confidence of ſafety. Any thing given 
bpl:d1e, A perſon bound for another; 
xy, or certainty, 2 
SEDAN, S. | ſedeus, Lat.] a kind of car- 
7, conveyed by means of poles by two 


ED TE, Adj, [ſedatus, Lat.] calm; 
fied, | 2 | | 
SEDATENESS, S. a diſpoſition of mind 
efrom aiſturbance. : 
SEDENTARY, Adj. | ſedentaire, Fr. ſe- 
por, Ital. from ſedens, Lat.] paſſed in ſit- 
lire or ugpiſh, | HTS. 1 
EDEN 1 ARINESS, S. the ſtate of being 
lentary, os 25 
SEDGE, 8. i ſege, Arm. ſzc- , Sax} a flag, 
the growth of flaps. 5 
GY, Adj. overgrown with flags, . 
9 DIMEN T, S. Fr. ſedrmentum, Lat.] 
t which ſublides or ſettles at the bottom. 


To SEDU'CE, 


Wade from the right 
Wb urge right. 


A ſmall or and conſtanily induttrious. 
aſiduity, 
ECULAR, Adj. | ſeculier, Pr. ſecularis, a biſhop. 

ſpirituel or holy. Belong- ſcen; ſcon, Sax.] 
| to have the ſenſe of fight 
bl RLT. S. worldlineſs, or atten- tas to be free from deity fallowed Vy 


"| ſerve | behold! 


In fear of danger, Want of care from too 


pill, or without motion and action. In- 


S. the act of drawin 9 aſide 6e lick.” Shakf. 


SEF 


s DU, Ous, Adj. [id 


las, Lat.] intenſeiy, 
SE'DULQUSNESS, S. induſtry, diligence, 


SEE, S. [ Jedes, Lat.] the feat or diftrict of 
To SEE, V. A. [preter. I ſaw; part. paſſ. 


To perccive by the eye, 
Figuratively, to obſerve or find. Neuterly, 
To ditcern, 


SEE, Intecj. [the imperative of fee] ob- 


SEED, S. ſæd, Sax. ſe d, Dan. ſaed, Belg. 
the product of a plant from whence new plants 
are produced. An original or firſt principle, 
Progeny, race, or offspring. In medicine, the 
fluid by which the ſpecies is propagated. 
To SEED, V. N. to produce feed. 
SEED PEARL, S. ſmall grains of pearl. 


plants are ried from ſeed. 


SEE/D-TIVE, S. the ſeaſon of ſowing. _ 


ſeed. | 5 
SEE DV, Adj. abounding with ſeed. 


Re eyes . 
SEE ING, or SEEING THAT, Adv. 


ſince. It being ſo that. 


To SkEK, V. A, [pret, and part, paſſ. 
fought ; ſeckgan, Goth. ] to look or ſearch for, 


| To endeavour to gain or find. Neuterly, to 
make ſearch or enquiry. To endeavour, To 


wake the object of purſuit, followed by 
after, To ſeek, is an adverbial expreſſion, 
implying at a loſs, or without expedience or 
experience. Ed Sl | 
SEE'RNER, S. one that feeks, or inquires. 


in falconry, to cloſe the eyes. Neuterly ap- 


yllan, Sax. | : 885 
SEE LY, Adj. lucky; fooliſh ; ſimple. 


Belg, ſembler, Fr.] to look alike, appear, or 
have the appearance of. It ſeems, ſignifies 
that there is an appearance only, without 


6 . 
SEE MING, S. ſhow. 


External or fair 
appearance. Opinion. Mines 


appearance. e 
SEEMLY, Adj. [ ſecemmelight, Dan. zicnt- 
lich, Teut.] decent. Becoming; proper @r 
graceful. apr 5 
SEEN, Adj. ſkilled. Well ſeen in mu- 


SEEN, part. paſſ. of ce. 


, ; [ ſeculitas, Lat. Vinton fo. 
$a alliduity of Dae 238 Jintenſe 


SEE/D-PLOT, S. the ground on which 
SEEDLING, S. a young plant raiſed from 


SEEING, 8. the faculty of perceiving by 


To SEEL, V. A. | ſeoller, Fr. cclo, Lat.] 


plied to veſſels, to lean on one ſide, from 


To SEEM, V. N. Siemen, Teut. fen, 


. + . reality, and at other times it is ſynonimous 
Or inſurrection. A tumultuous aſſem- |to forſooth, rr 


SEEMER, S. one that carries an appear- 


SEE MLIN Ess, S. cemelinefs ; grace of 


SEER. one who perceives objects by the 
88 One who can foreſee future events. 
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SEL 


To SEE-SAW, v. A. to move up and 


down alternately. | | 
- SEF'-SAW,'S. a reciprecating motion. 
To SEETH, V. A. [preter. I ſod, or ſeeth- 


ed. part. paſſ. ſodden, from ſeoden, Sax. ] to | 


Prepare by hot or boiling water. To boll, 


To ſteep in hot water till all its virtues are | 


loſt. Neuterly, to boil or be hot. 
SEE” THER, S. a boiler ; a pot. 


SEGMENT, S. ( ſegmentum, Lat.] a fi- 


gure contained between a chord and an arch 
ot the circle, or ſo much of the circle as is 
cut off by that chord. | 3 
SENI T X, S. {from ſegnis, Lat.] ſlug- 
giſhneſs; inactivity. egy | 
To SE-GREGATE, V. A. [ ſegrego, Lat.] 
to ſet apart; to ſeparate From others. 

__ SEGREGA'TION. S. [from ſegregete] 
_ ſeparation: from others. 
© SEVGNIOR, or SEVGNIOUR, S. [ ſe- 
ier, Lat. ſeigneur, Fr.] a lord. 1 
SEI GNIORY,S. [ſ igneurie, Fr. Ja lordſhip 
SEEN, S. [/ gue, Sax. ſeine, ſenne, Fr. 
_ ſes SEAN. he 33 
I 0 SEIZE, V. A. | ſaifr, Fr.] to hold 
faſt by a ſudden effort. To take forcible 
poſſeſſion of by law. To have in one's 


poſſeſſion. Neuterly, to fix one's graſp on 


1 g 
SEPZIN, S. [ ſaifne, Fr.] the act of tak- 
ing poſſeſſion. Any thing poſſeſſet. 
SEL ZUR E, S. the act of feizing. The 


i thing ſeized. Poſſeſſion; gripe. The act of 


taking forcible poſſeſſion of 
SEULDOM, Adv. {ſuppoſed to be con- 
tracted from ſeldæn, or ſeld, Sax. ] not fre- 
quently or often; rarely, 
To SELECT, V. A. | ſelectus, Lat.] to 
chuſe by way of preference from others. 


SELECT, Adj. choſen from others on 


account of ſuperior excellence. _ 2255 
SELECTION, S. [Lat.] the act of 


chooſing. 


„ 


SELE/NOGRAPHY, 8. [omvim and 


v. d, Gr. ] a deſcription of the moon. 


SELF, Pron. Plural, ſelves; ba, Goth. 


e, Sax. ] when uſed as an adjective, it ſig- 

nifies very or identical. That ſeif way. 
Skakeſ. It is frequently united to the perſonal 
Tronouns, and then implies a reciprocation, 
and is compounded not ouly with adjectives 


and ſubſtantives, but when united with h, 


Lum. and them, though contrary to analogy, is 
_ - uſed 88a nominative.-. e. 
_ SE'LFISH, Adj. attentive to one's own 


| Intereſt with abſolute diſregard of others-| 


Mercenary. 


SE'LFISHNESS 8. ttention to his on 8 | 
E . [aſſembly of counſellors, 
1 gether to enact laws, and 


' Intereſt without any regard to others. 
SE/LE-SHAME, Adj. the very ſame. 
SELL, S. [ ſcile, Fr. ſella, Lat,] a ſaddle. | 
To SELL, V. A. ſpret. and part. paſl. 

ſeld; ſyllen, Sax.] to diſpoſe of any;thing for, 

money, Neuterly, to carry on trade. 


center of a circle, divides into two 


the act of ſowing. 


S EN 
SEL vVAGEs, 8. [accors 
from ſalvage, Becat [accordin 0 Y 
Re of cloth, eſp 
| LVEs, plural of S rr. 


SEM BLANCE, 8. ber H 


SE MEN, 3. [Lat.] ai... 
ſeed of animals 1 rnd hs. 5 
SMI, S. [Lat.] a word u. 
tion, and ſignifying half. 
 SEMIBREF, S. [ ſw 
in 725 relat in g to time, 
©MICFRCLE, s. [ Gn 

half round; part ire bends 
diameter, & | 8 nn 1 
SEMICO'LON, 8. 
point made thus [;] to 
than that of a comma. 
SEMIDIA/METER, S. [ [7 284 
ter] half the line, which, 23 


ibreve, Fr. a 


Leni and way] 
note a preater y 


parts. 
SEMILUNAR, SEMILU'NARY, þ 
{ femilunaire, F r.] reſembling in fon 16 
moon. 5 
_ SEMINA'LITY, S. [from ſemen, 
the nature of ſeed, The power of bg 
produced. | XA 
_ SEMINAL, Adj. [Fr. ſemen, ſenini, 
belonging to ſeed. Contained in the'k 
Radical. e 1 
SEMINAR, S. | ſeminaire, Pt.] 
ground on which any thing is ſown, 
ſpot from whence any thing is brought, 
place of education. 
_. SEMINA'TION, S. [from ſeria, 


SEMINUFICK, or SEMINTFICAL, 
[ ſemen and facio, Lat.] productive of ſeed, 
SEMIPE'DAL, Adj, { ſeni andpels 
containing half a foot. 
SEMIQUA'VER, S. in muſic, a U 
containing half the quantity of a que. 
SEMISPHE'RICAL, Adj. belongug 
halt a'fphere. | 
' SEMITE/R TTAN, S. an ague compuſ 
ed of a tertiat; and a quotidian. | 
 SEMI-VOWEL, S. A conſonant ub 
makes an imperfect ſound, 
SEMPITERNAL, Adj. [ſemi 
Lat.] coptinual; perpetual ; without dura 
SE!MPSTRESS, S. I ſeanftere, Six, 
%% -- ES: Sas 
SENARY, Adi. [ ſetariui, L d 
fiſting of ſix. *' 
NA 8. ſ ſenat, Fr. ſenatus, Lat] 
SENATE, S. ſerat 4 4 2 
debate on 1 ff 
ich reſpect the ſtate, . % 
is g ak E. Hos, s. 4 plc ui 
public council meets. . fun 
& SENATOR, S. [ 7 L 5 
Fr.] one that fits in a Pu Sν OA 


SE/LLER, 8. the perſon that ſells; a 
vender. | 


E7 


EN 
AL, or SENATORIAN, 
bg to he ſenate: 


Goth, ſendan, Sax. ] to diſpatch 


1 | ? 
ble to another. To commiſſion 
© to anotber. To emit, inflict, or grant 


i adiltant pace. To diffuſe. To let fly, 


. deſire 
| e; followed by for, to delir 
1 — by a meſſenger; to cauſe to 
ht by another. . 
NE sckNck, 8. L ſeneſco, Lat.] the 

e of growing old. 8 
NESCHAL, S, [Fr.] a perſon who 
rmerly had the care of entertainments in 

houſes. 3 : 
ep II, Adj. Lili, Lat.] belonging 
— 8. (Lat.] one older than, or 
orm before another. An aged perſon, + 
&ENIORITY, S. the quality of being 
before another. TT 
SENNIGHT, S. [contratted for ſeuen- 
ib] a week. watt +} 


7 


the ſenſes. | 
| SENSE, S. [ ſens, Fr. ſenſus, Lat.] the fa- 
ulry or power by which we perceive external 
jeg. Figuratively, apprehenſion, applied 
b the mind. Underſtanding. Reaſon, or 
aſonable meaning. Opinion. Conſciouſneſs. 
Moral perception. Meaning. Fr 
SENSELESS, Adj. void of life, percep- 
tion, reaſon, underſtanding, or pity. * 
SENSIBI'LITY, S. | fenjibilite, Fr.] 
wekneſs of ſenſation or perception. 
- SENSIBLE, Adj. { ſenſibilis, Lat.] hav- 
ing the power of perceiving by the ſenſes, 
fected by good or ill, by arguments or pity, 
Reaſonable or judicious. | | 


ception. : | 
SENSITIVE Plant, S. among botaniſts, 


if ſenſible of the contact; but expand and 


SENSU'RIUM, or SE'/NSORY, S. [Lat.] 


of ſenſe. An organ of ſenſation, 


1 Nb, V. 4. (prete and part. e 


or ſhoot. Neuterly, to deliver or diſ- 


flouriſh again, as ſoon as the hand is removed. 


that part wherein the ſenſes tranſmit their SE'PTENARY, Adj. 
notices or perceptions to the mind. The ſeat | conſiſting of ſeven, 5 


8 E P 


fa few words. A branch of a period in 
Writing. | | | | 
To SENTENCE, V. A. [ ſentencier, Fr.] 
To paſs the laſt judgment. To condemn. 
| SENTENTIOUS, Adj. | ſentencieux, 14 
abounding with ſhort periods, or moral 
maxims. 9 
SENTENTIOUSNESS, 8. the quality 
of abounding in pithy ſentences. | 
' SENTERY, S. [commonly written and 
pronounced ſentry, eorrupted from ſentinel] | 
one ſet to watch in a garriſon or the outlines 
of an army. ©, | 
SENTIMENT, S. {Fr.] an idea or no- 
tion. Senſe, conſidered diſtinctly from lan- 
guage. A ſtriking ſentence in compoſition. 
SENTINEL, S. ſentinelle, Fr.] a ſoldier 
who watches to prevent ſurpri e. 
SENTRY, S. [corrnpted from ſentinel] 
le nr. | | 
SEPARABILITY, S. [from ſeparable] 
the quality of admitting its parts to be broken 
[or diſunited. | ge : 


ken, or disjoined. VVV 
To SE PARA TE, V. A. | ſeparatus, Lat.] 
to break or divide the parts from each other. 
To ſever from the reſt. To ſet apart. To 
withdraw; uſed with from. Neuterly, to part 
from or quit. To be diſunited., N 
SEPARATE, Adj. [ ſeparatus, Lat.] di- 
vided from the reſt. Diſunited from the other 
parts. Diſengaged or ab ſtracted. Apart. 
| SEPARATELY, Adv. apart; ſingly. 
| SEPARA'TION, S. Fr. ſeparatis, Lat.] 
the act of breaking the union between parts. 
Diſunion. Divorce, applied to marriage, or a 
ſtate wherein the two parties do not live to- 
'gether. . N 


SENSITIVE, Adj. having ſenſe or per- SE'PARATIST, S, one who quits the 


communion of the church. | TY 
_ SEPOSUVTION, S. fepono, Lat.] the act 


a ſpecies of plant, the leaves and flowers of of ſetting aſide or apart. ; 
| uhich contract themſelves when touched, as{ SEPT, S. [from . ſeptum, Lat.] is uſed in 


compoſition, and ſignifies ſeven. 
SEPTEMBER, 8. [Lat.] the ninth 
month of the year; the ſeventh front March. 
[ ſeptenarius, Lat.] 


SEPTE'/NNIAL, Adj.f ſeptennis, Lat. jlaſt- 


SENSUAL, Adj. [ ſenſuel, * conſiſting ing ſeven years. Happening onee iu ſeven years. 


in or depending on, ſenſe. b 


eaſing the | SEPTENTRION, S. [Fr.] the north. 


ſenſes. Carnal, oppoſed to ſpiritual, Deyoted| SEP TIC, or SE/PTICAL, Adj. [onmi- 


to ſenſe, Lewd, 


ue, Gr.] in medicine, having the power to 


SENSUA/LITY, S. the quality of being | produce or increaſe putrefaction. 


lend or devoted to corpsral pleaſures. 


| SEPTUA'GENARY, Adj, Lat. ] conſiſt- 


ToSENSUALIZE, V. A. to plunge in ing of f 
» V. A, to plunge in ing of ſeventimg. 
il pleaſures, or to ſubject the mind to] SEPTUAGESIMA, S. the third Sunday 


SENSUOUS, Adj. tender; pathet 
SINT, the <. tender; pathetic, _ 


SUNTENC 


participle paſſive of SeND,. 
letermingtz E, S. Fr. ſementia, Lat.] the the ancient Greek verſion of the old Teſta- 
ation 


before the firſt Sunday in Lent; ſo ealled be- 


| cauſe it was about 70 days before Eaſter. 
SEPTUAGINT, S. [ ſeptuaginta, Lat.] 


"ke . deciſion of a judge, Doom. ment, ſo called ſrom the ſuppoſition that it 


Qtion or maxim, delivered in 


1 


was the work of ſeventy elders, 


SEPTULE, 


| |  SE/PARABLE, Adj. [Fr. ſeparabilis, Lat.) 
SENSATION, S. {Fr.];z perception by capable of having the union of its parts bro- 


bbb 


of the uſe, property, or poſſeſſion. 


Lind of cloth. 


SER 
SE'P TUPLE, Adj. F ſeptuplex, Lat.] ſeven | 


times as much, 


the grave, 


SEPU/LCHRE, 'S. © ¶ ſepulcbre, Fr. ſepn l- 


ebrum, Lat.] the cavity in which a dead body | things regularly folloy 
is interred, A grave or monument. 
To SE/PULCHRE, V. A. [accented on- 
the ſecond ſyllable by Shakeſpeare and Mil- grave or ſolemn, oppoſ 
ton; but by Johnſon and Prior on the firſt} |eft, oppoſed to jeſt. 


to bury. 115 NS. 
SE' PULTURE, S. [Fr. ſcpultura, Lat.] (o 


Lat.] following or attendant. 
SE OEL, S. | ſequelle, Fr. ſequela, Lat.] 


ſucceſſion. Series. In gaming, cards which 


follow one another in arithmetieal order, as animal that has neither wings nor feet 

„„ N Liand Moves on the greund like a worm, | 

SE'QUEN TT, Ad}, | ſequens, Lat.] follow- ; SERPENTINE, Adj, [ ſerpentinus, Lat} 

| 8 lIteſembling a ſerpent's winding. 
Te SEQUE'STER, V. A. | ſequeſter, Fr. 

ſeecreſtar, Span. ] te quit the ſociety of others ratus, Lat.] having indentures like the terth! 

for the ſake of privacy, To put aſide or re- of a fiaw, © 15 


ing; conſequential. ; 


move. To withdraw, To deprive the owner 


To SEQUE'STRATE, V. N. to ſeparate 
from company. Uſed with from. 
 SEQUESTRA'TION, S. [Fr.] retire- 
ment. Piſunion. The ſtate of being ſet aſide. 
Deprivation of the poſſeſſion, uſe, or profits. 
_ SERA'GLIO, S. [ Perf. pronounced ſera- 
lie,] the palace of a lord or great perſon in | 
Turkey or Perſia, Figuratively, a houſe of 
tewd en ]sĩ?7Uð⁊ß“’1˙ 
SER APH, S. Heb. ] one of the orders of 
angels; ſo named from the ardour of their 
de votins. St 
SERAPHIC, or SERA'PHICAL, S. 
{ /eraphique, Fr.] angelic, or like a ſeraph. 
SERAPHIM, S. che plural of Szr ATA. 
SERASOU TER, S. a generaliſſimo, or 
commander in chief of the Turkiſh forces in 
Europe. {5 668 114-14 
SE'RE, Adj. ſſearian, Sax. ;] dry or withered. 
SERENA'DE, S. Fr. ſ ſerenatu, Ital. 
whence ſerenate in Milton, from ſerenus, Lat. } 
becauſe practiſed moſtly in fair weather 
muſic or ſongs with which lovers entertain 
their miſtreſſes in the niht. 
To SEREN ADE, V. A. to entertain with 
muſie in the night. mT 2 
_ SERENE, 


rain, applied to the weather, FP4% | 

SERENITY, SERE'NENESS, S. calm- 
neſs; peace; evenneſs of temper 5 coolneſs 
of mind. PO ESTTE on. 


SERGE, S. ¶ ſerge, Fr. xergs, Span-}a 


| EO Ital.] an officer wh | 
_ SEPU'LCHRAL, Adj. ſepulchral, Fr. | the orders of gi or executes 
He Lat.] belonging to a funeral or] the army. A lawyer & the Petty officer in 

| bj aa der a judge. 


with each other. A 


3 | | . SERMON, S. [Fr. | * 

SEQUA'/CIOUS, Adj. [|| ſequax, ſeguacis, courſe written or fem 1 

IIthe inſtruction of the people. 

SERO CIT, S. Cid Fr.] 2 thin of 

the concluſion or ſucceeding part. An event, f watery part of the bl 1 F rofiee, Pr.] athin op 
A conſequence or inference. KLE! ON: 

_ SEQUENCE, S. [ /equers, Lat.] order of thin or watery, applied to the blood. 


tion in the ſhape of a ſaw, 


Ital.] to preſs or drive cloſe together, 


dj. C ſercin, Fr. ſerenui, Lat.] Fr.] profitable; uſeful. ARtive z diligent 
without any diſturbance. Without clouds or | 


SE'R JEANT, . [ ſergert, Fr, ſerpent, 


tes, 
higheſt rank un. 
SERIES, 8. [Lat.] an order wherein 
or * T connectel 
Wy. urſe or ſueceſſi 
SERIOus, Adj. [ ſerieux, Fr. Ein Lt] 
ed to levity. In eats 


SERMOC “NATION, 8. [Tat . .» 
r practice of holding long Te 1 — 
Nponces 
FN EE 
ſome text for 15 


sR Ous, Adj. | ſerur, Fr. ſerfs Lat} 1 ſatagar 


ut in an 
0 | | | # lat 

SERPENT, 8. | [ ſerpns, | Lat.] an vn 
dr mark. 
in view 0! 
b. 1 
To brin 
Uſcd wit 
perſun's 


' SERRA'TION, s. [ ſera, Lat] fon Wi" 


perticul: 


SE'RATED, or SE RRATED, Ad). [ ſs 


To SERRY, V. A. [ ſerrer, Fr. ſerray log 
'SPRVANT, 8. Fr. ſerous, Lat] ne Wi © 
who is hired and obedient w another. A 1.8 
word of civility, implying a readineſs of do- 60 | 
ing good to another. | 2 1 
To SE RVE, V. A. | ſervir, Fr. ſer vit i 5 
Lat.] to attend; to obey. To ſupply win mo 
food, To do buſineſs for another for hire 4a 
To ſupply with any thing. To obey as a f - 
ſoldier. promote. To ſtand inſteadof! ub. 
any thing, followed by for. In Divinity, o We .: 
worſhip. Neuterly, to act as a ſervant. To 
be in ſabjedtion, To attend. To produce the | 
end deſired. To ſuit. To conduce, To 
officiate, or miniſter. | 
SERVICE, S. Fr. ſervitium, Lat.] bu 
ſineſs done for hire. The attendance of 1 
ſervant. Attendance on a ſuperior,” An er. 
preſſion of reſpect, intimating a being ready | 
to aſſiſt, or to acknowledge ſubjection. Obre 
dience. Employment. Purpoſe. Uſe Ad. 
vantage. Favour. The public office of de 
votion. A ceurſe or order of diſhes, A pape 
of ſweet - meats. 3 
- SE/RVICEABLE, Adj. [ ſerviſſbls, 04 


SERVILE, Adj. [ ſervil, Fr. ſerv, Lat 
flaviſnj; meavly ſubmiſſive, fawning, © 


EVIL ENESs, or SERVILITY, . 
baſe or mean ſubmiſſion and fubjection, 5 
condition of a ſfa ve. F 
 SERVITOR, 8. — dee 


| 


— —4— —< 4 34. 


on of the loweſt order in Ital.] a dog taught to find game, and ſhow it 
irt. 4. called becauſe ſerving his by laying down near it. 5; 
e ive ity, 19 C6 ISE T TLE, S. [ ſetol, Sax. ] a ſeat or bench. 
"— ie 8. rr. ſervitus, Lat.] To SETTLE, V. A. to place iu a eertain 
SER b fans, Service. ſor ſafe ſtate after calamity, or diſturbance. 
Junge? S, Lat.] the thin or watry] To fix in any place or way of life. To free 
SER "ge trom ambiguity or doubt. To fix and make 
gn 100 ; word uſed in compoſition, certain or unchangeable. To free from change 
$50! : m the Latin, and ſignifying one of opinion. To make cloſe. To fix inſepa - 
ee rably or ſtrongly, uſed with up»y, To make 
3 8 (for aſſeſs) a rate or tax. the dregs or ſediments of liquor fall to the 
esso S. Fr. . ie, Lat.] the act of bottom. To put into a ſtate of calmneſs, To 
0 An :ffembly of magiſtrates, or ſena- people a country. Neuterly, to ſink and con- 
Ws he time or ſpace during which an |tinue at the bottom, To fix one's abode. 
= yy fs without intermiſſion. A meeting To chuſe or fix a method of life. To reſt 
7115 | . TT or grow calm. To make a jointure for a 
esl ER CE, S8. [Fr. efertiums | r Mp 
"ono the Romans, 2 ſum about 8]. I 8. SETTLEMENT, S. the act of ſettling. 
u 5d. helf. penn). 1 The att of giving poſſeſſion. A jointure 
ToSET, V. A. [ preter. and part paſſive granted a wife. The dregs of liquors, A 
5 ſatapan, Goth. ſetlan, Sax. ] to place or colony, or place where a colony is eſtabliſh- 
it in any ſituation, condition or poſture. | ed, Mg | . 
oregulate or adjuſt by ſome rule. To ſuit SEVEN, Adj. [formerly ſpelt, ſeaven, from 
uit with muſic. To plant. To interſperſe, | (un, Goth. ſeafon, Sax.] conlifting of four 
mark, To fix or determine. To place ard three, or one more than ſix, Ys 
i view or purpoſe, as an object, uſed with] SE/VENFOLD, Adj. ſeafon, faldie, Sax.] 


L 


far, To ſtake at play. To fix in metal, | repeated, or folded ſeven times, 
7o bring to an edge by rubbing on a hone. SE/VENNIGHT, 8. ¶ ſeven and night] a 
Uſed with agairft, iq. oppo; or 15 alienate a | week; the time from one day wes et fol 
ſun's affe&tion from another. 4 ſet apart to the next day of the ſame denomination 
to neglect for a ſeaſon, or reſerve tor ſome preceding or following, - It D eee 
ariulat purpoſe. Cay we pt to 2 Monday was ſevenaight, that is, on the Monday 
arogate or omit for the pre 2 0 fr 7 * before laſt Monday; it will be done on Monday 
a ll. 7; or fb, to diſplay, explain, VVVVVJVVVVVVV "offer. make 
or eltablun. lay, ©: „Monday. | „ | | 
orplace in order or new. Uſed with en, or * SEVEN. sco 
19%, to incite, or animate; to attack, or 140. . f | 
allzult ; to employ in an affair. To ſet ot, SE/VENTEEN, Adj. [ ks bebe Sar | 
to gin A ous or Journgy 3 185 5 or from N Sax. Co Wk = ex. ten] ; 
emdellil 9 or 82 apP ied to ory conſiſting of ſeven and ten. 
ue ks oh ** "I 8 or 8 SEVEN TEENTH, Adj. | ſeafonteotha, 
ee e NO eee eee 
rng © It. » tO þthe ſixteenth. „„ PEP 
fall below the horizon, applied to the ſun,, SKVENTH, Adj. 1 (RE 
44 | | . Y 23565 : 5 J [ eofotha Sax. the 
Ae my. +: be extnguiheg, Fi next in order to the boch. Seventh oy uſed 
474] = Na ; "ppc r en 15 tet | by the quakers for Saturday. The ſeventh 
/ pvaths, wie by the ſame Reee-tor July. ©. 
SET participle lo n | SEVENTIETH, Adj. [ bundſeofontigotba, 
"hs pie, regular; not Icoſe ox care- I. tenth, ſeven times repeated. - 
! PITT t. , {4 VENTI. Adj. | fabauntiguns, Goth. 
SET, S. a number of things ſuiting each | hun ſcofandtig, Sa , RES? 19 en: 
3s | ' lig, K. ö 5 ' +1” IK 
Re of tin ger core 
ivg put into the ground for growth. A| To SEVER, v. A. [fevrcr, Fr.] t R 
8 1 | A. Fr.] to part 
weber at dice, A game; a ſufficient num-} from the reſt by force; 555 7155 1 ſe- 
ber of perſons to play a ame | 8 . u „ IC 
SETA'CEOUS A 4. fra, = ] brifel 0 Pas or put into different orders or places. 
bt wit ſirong d Vr 09rd. tly.z| To ep diſtinct or apart. Neuterly, to make 
SETON, S. Fr 8 ſua, Lat.] 1 oo a ſeparation or diſtinction; followed by be- 
bes, he ne TRL TOES ys . . 
hs - 4 $3, young wen the (5g 1s] SE'VERAL, Adj. unlike each other; 
viſt of hair or (ilk ut at th je open by, a divers; many, generally applied to any num- 
unt themſelves, zät the LUMOUTrS may A 8 than two, Particular or ſingle; 
ST IEEE, + 71 of GRIN ets ff, WIA hb ILY Ons 
ke wh ap Leh Sax. ]-a large long SEVERAL, 8. fiat of ſepatation. Each 
SETTING e particular taken ſin ly uſed in tht 
THNG-DOG, S. [cane ſentagebiane, Ip | > o ee uſed in the 


plural, | 
| SE'VE- 


* 
0 * — vo 2 
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RE, S. ſeven times 20, Or 


| 
| 
1 
=. 
i 
| 


rupted to here, but derived from iſue, or 
 i/ffuer, One that uſes a needle; from the 
verb. „ 1 
by which any ſpecies is diſtinguiſhed into 
maT MG. FE | 
SEX, from the Latin is uſed in compoſi- 


Lat.] aged ſixty years. 


_ hating fix years; happening once in fix years 
1 n ſtanza of ſix lines. 
tion or aſpect of two planets, when 60 de- 
trom one another. 
an under officer who digs. graves; ſometimes 


church. 


_ SHA'CKLES, 8. I not uſed in the ſingular, 


ſoners; fetters. 


rerception of light. A ſpirit. The ſoul ſe- 


to paint in dark colours. 


SHA 


SEVERANCE, S. ſeparation ; partition. 


 _ SE/VERE, Adj. [ Fr. ſeverus, Lat.] apt to | of being ſh 
blame, or puniſh with rigour. Cruel. Sharp, 


applied to ſeaſon ; cloſe, or conciſe, applied to 
language. TH 


SHA'DINESS, 8. | 
ws. . (from Bay) 4s | ys b 
SHADOW, 8. \ 


| [ ſcadu, ſaad nuch 
ſchadwrwe, pelg.] the regeg,? /%, by 
when the bein j © Tepreſentation ef; 


guage * | 
SEVE'RITY, S. the quality of. blaming} ſhelter formed wv mtercepted; dar 


or puniſhing with rigour. Cruel treatment. 

SEVOCA'TION, S. [| ſevoco, Lat.] the 
act of calling afide. On 

To SEW, V. A. | uo, Lat.] to join or 
work with threads drawn through by a 
needle, Neuterly, to work with a needle and 
thread, To drain a pond of its fiſh, | 

SUWER, 8. [eſczyer tranchant, Fr. aſſeur, 
Fr.] an officer who ſerves up a feaſt, A 
paſſage for water to run through 3 now cor- 


SEX, S. ſexe, Fr. ſexus, Lat.] that property 


tion, and ſignifies fix. 
 SE'XAGENARY, Adj. . ſexagenarius, 


SEXAGE'SIMA, s. [Lat, the ſecond 
Sunday before Lent f called, becauſe about 
the both day before Eaſter- OLE 
SEXE'NNIAL, Adj. ſex and annus, Lat.] 
SEX'"PAIN, S. |trem ſextrans, ſex, Lat.]! 
__ SKXTILE, Adj. [ ſexritis, Lat. ] is a poſi- 
grees diſtant, or at the diſtance of two ſigus 
SEXTON, S. [corrupted from ſacriftan] 
applied to the perſon who opens pews ma 
SEXTU'PLE, Adj. | fextnplus, Lat.] fix- 
fold. JJ © 07 TEIN Ie 
SHA'BEY, Adj, [ apy, Pol. ftaupy, 


Boh. ep, Sclav, } mean, with reſpect ro | Neuterly, to tremble or to be put into a W. un 


roſe; paultry. 


SHA IN ESS, S. meanneſs; paultrineſs. | 


To SHA'CKLE, v. A. I ſceakelen, Belg.) 
to chain, fetter, bind, or deprive of ti : 


- 


ſcacul, Sax. ſceacke!, Belg.] chains for pri- 
SHADE, S. { ſcade, Sax. ſchade, Belg.] 
the blackneſs made by intereepting the light ; 
darkneſs. A place where the rays ef the fun 
are excluded, Any thing which intercepts 
the light. Shelter. The parts of a picture. 

ainted with dark colours. A colour, or gra- 
dation of colour. The Houre formed by in- 


parated from the bod. 
Io SHADE, v. A, to intercept the light; 
to ſhelter or hide; to cover or ſerceu; to 


þ 
heat; an obſcure "g the lt 
Part of a picture; 25058. Place; the 2 


b 


Ole to the fight? an jene gry 
repreſentation ; favour er dsa Or 
I; n V. A. to inter ol 
ight ; to cloud or darken; to es, | Coriola! 
or ſer cen ; to protect to mark with 4 it, but! 


gradations of colour or licht: . wn; ar 

dark colours; to x ear d tO pain peen tl 

ern a0. ee 
me, Adj. gloomy: dark: w 8 

1 3 faintly repreteanag Vaſa , ple poet 
al. | 


"= which, 
SHA DV, Adj. full of ſhade: f. 
the glare of light or ſultrineſz * f 
8 8. (ſeeaft, Sax.] an arroy: 
narrow, deop, and perpendiculzr pit, q 
/paft, Belg. Any thing ſtrait my 
a . ! | e 7 1 r 
SHAG, S. [ ſcracga, Sax. ] kind of dd 
3 with a long, rough pile of uold 
. Wrath | 
SHA*GGED, or SHA'GGY, Ad, muy 
hairy, S 3" 
SHA'GREEN, s. a Fr.] the e b 
of a fiſh remarkably rough. | elf 
To SHA'GREEN, V. A. [choprine, i 3 
to irritate; to ptovoRke. | RF. 
To SHAKE, v. A. (preter. et, we" © 
paſl. ſpauken or- ſhook 3 fceucan, Sax, ſoeckany 4+ 
Belg. to put into a; vibrating motion ; wI tag 
move with quick returns backwards and fs gobbo 
wards ; to make to totter or tremble; U WW 
throw down or off by a violent motion; ty 2 
drive from a reſolution, or make afraid, e 
ſpake bands, is to pay compliments at mer. i nat 
inp, or to take leave; To ſhake off, to ml dich! 
one's ſelf from; to free from, or dic. 


gone 


muldus motion; to be in terror; to totter, Exe 

SHAKE, S. a tottering or tremulod 8 
motion... . 
'* *SHAKESPEAR, [William] was the ſa Ber 
of John Shakeſpear, and was born at d _ 
ford upon Avon in Warwickſhire, April 186, 1 
His father, uho was a con{iderable dealerit 0 
Wool, being incumbered with 2 large fam hallo 
of ten children, could afford to give his'eldel Wi 
ſon but a llender education. He had "If 
him at a free-ſchool, where he acquires vd ng... 
Latin he was maſter of. However, ar 
thor's father was obliged to withdraw 5 Mr.! 
early from ſchool, in order to have his Pope 
ance in his own employment, towards 1 Milto 
potting the reſt of the fawily- 95 * from 
of learning, Mr. Pope makes the fo "I Mo 5 
juſt obfervation'; thar there is certain Wo boo 
difference between learning and language With: 


mark with different gradations of colours; 


SHA 
* 
ine; but it is plain ke 
. leaſt, if they will not 
nor is it any great matter it 
ledge, whether he has it 
from another, Nothing 
that he had a taſte oy 
1 fphy, mechanics, ancient an 

E. 1 55 tial learning and my- 
el. we find him very knowing in the 
| = rites, and manners of the Romans, 
Coriolanus and Julius Cæſar, not only the 
b but manners of the Romans, are exactly 
un; and {till a nicer diſtinction is ſhewn 
; f the Romans in the 


teen the manners ot tt tl 
er and the latter. We have tranſlations 


d. publiſhed in his name, among 
n 455 hich paſs for his, and for ſome 
which, we have undoubted authority, be- 
publiſhed by himſelf, and dedicated to the 
| of Southampton. He appears alſo to 
e been converſant with Plautus, from 
ice he has taken the plot of one of his 
*"n he follows the Greek authors, and 
micularly Dares Phrygius in another; 
pugh L will not pretend, continues Mr. 
pe, to ſay in what language he read them. 
, Warburton has ſtrongly contended for 
keſpear's learning, and has produced many 
tations and parallel paſſages with ancient 
thors, Upon his quitting the grammar- 
bro he ſeems to have entirely devoted 
imſelf to that way of living, which his fa- 
er propoſed ; and in order to ſettle in the 
old, after a family manner, thought fit to 
arry while he was yet very young. His 
Ife was the daughter of one Hatchway, ſaid 
have been a ſubſtantial yeoman in the 
eigbbourhood of Stratford, In this kind 
fdomeltic obſcurity, he continued for ſome 
me, till by an unhappy inſtance of miſ- 


learning 
an has know 
one language or 
are evident, than 


s nativity, and take ſhejter in London; 
hich luckily proved the occaſion of dif play- 


noun in dramatic poetry. He had the miſ- 
tune to fall into ill company: amöng 
heſe were ſome who made a frequent prac- 
Ice of decr-ſtealing, and who engaged him 
bore than once in robbing a park that be- 
goed to Sir Thomas Lucy, who was, it is 
ud, afterwards ridiculed by Shakeſpear, ug- 
ler the well known charaQer of juſtice 
Mattow, It is at this time, and upon this 
þ<cident, that he is ſaid to have made his firſt 
ſeduaatance in the p 
5 11 which Sir William Davenant 
be. 6 Vetterton, Who communicated it to 

' ROWC 3 Rowe told it Mr. Pope, and 
{019 it to Dr. N. late editor c 
2 my, _ oy a "rg. who heard it 
Ns Shakefpear's b. i; PE wy . 
2 WR ke ene tae play- 
without mone ; 
Tanger, he I 


«a F- 
4 4, 


pnduet, he was obliged to quit the place of 


gone of the greateſt geniuſes that ever was 


layhouſe. We ſhall here 
Newton, the late editor of 


me to London, he was 
Y Or friends; and being a 
not to whem to apply, 


nor b what means to ſupport himſelf.—At 
that time caaches not being in uſe, and, as 


gentlemen were accuſtomed to ride to 
the playhouſe, Shakeſpear, driven to the laſt 
neceſſity, went to the playhouſe door, and 
Picking vp a little money by taking care of 
the gentlemen's horſes who came to the play, 
he became eminent even in that profeſſion, 
and was laken notice of for his diligence and 
{kill in ii; he had ſoon more buſineſs than 
he himſelf could manage, and at loft hired 
boys under him, who were known by the 
name of Shakeſpear's boys; ſome of the 
players accidentally converſing with him, 
found him ſo acute, and maſter of ſo fine a 
converſation, that ſtruck therewith, they rie- 
commended him to the houſe, in which he 
was firſt admitted in a very low ſtation ; but 
he did not long remain ſo, for he ſoon diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf, if not as an extraordinary 
actor, at leaſt as a fine writer. His name is 
priated, as the cuſtom was in thoſe times, 
amonglt thoſe of the other players, before 
ſome old plays, but without any particular 
account of what fort of parts he uſed to play: 
and Mr. Rowe ſays, That though he very 
e carefully enquired, he found the top of his 
performance was the ghoſt in his own 
Hamlet.“ 1 ſhould have been much 
more pleaſed, continues Rowe, to have 
learned from ſome certain authority, which 
was the firſt play he writ.” The higheit 
date which Rowe has been able to trace is 
Romeo and Julict, 1597, when the author 
was 33 years oid ; and Richard II. and III 
the next year, Though the order of time in 
which his ſeveral pieces are written be gene- 
rally uncertain, yet there are paſſages in fome 
few of them, that ſeem to fix their dates. So 
the chorus at the end of the fourth act of 
Henry V. by a compliment very handſomely 
turned to the earl of Eſſex, ſhews the play to 
have been written when that lord was general 
to the queen in Ireland; and his clopium 
upon queen Elizabeth, and her ſucceſior, 
king James, in the latter end of his Henry 
VIII. is a proof of that play's being written 
after the acceſſion of the latter of theſe two 
princes to the throne of England. Queen 
Elizabeth had ſeveral of his plays acted before 
her; and that princeſs was too quick a diſcern- 
er, and rewarder of merit, to ſuffer that of 
Shakeſpear to be neglected. She was fo well 
pleaſed with the admirable character of Fal- 
ſtaff, in the two parts of Henry IV. that ſhe 
commanded him to continue it in oze play 
more, and to make him in love. This is 
ſaid to have been the occaſion of his writing 
the Merry Wives of Windſor. How well 
the was obeyed the play itſelf is a proof, It 
appears by the epilogue to Henry IV. that the 
part of Falſtaff was written originally under 
the name of Oidealtle. Some of that family 
being then remaining, the queen was pleaſed 
to command him to alter it; upon which he 
| made 


| 


8 HA 
made uſe of the name of Falſtaff. Shake ſpear, 
belides the qucen's bounty, was patroniſed hy 
the earl ot Southampton, famous inthe hiſtory 
of that time tor his friendſhip to the unfor- 
tunate earl of Eſſex. It was to that nobleman 
he dedicated N of Venus and Adonis; 


— 


and it is reported, 
auth or 1cco l to enable him to go through 
with a purchaſe he heard he had a mind to 
make. His acquaintance with Ben Johnſon 
began with a remarkable piece of humanity 
und good nature; Mr. Jcha da, who was at 


that time altogether unknown to the world, 


had offered one of his plays to the ſtage, in 


order to have it acted, and the perſon into ſt 


whoſe hand it was put, having turned it 


carcleſely over, was juſt upon returning it to] in 
him with an i!|-natured anſwer, that it would 


be of no fervice to their company; when 
Shakeſpear, luckily caſting his eye upon it, 
found ſomething” ſo well in it, as to engage 

him firſt to read it through, and afterwards 

to recommend Mr. Johnſon and his writings, 
to the public. The latter part of the author's 
life was ſpent in eaſe and rettement ; he had 
the good fortune to gather an eſtate equal to 


his wants, and in that to his wiſh, and is ſaid 


io have ſpent ſome years before his death in 


his native Stratford. His pleaſant wit and} 


_ good nature engaged him in the acquaintance, 


and entitled him to the friendſhip of the gen- 


tlemen of the neighbourhood. 
membered in thar county, that he had a par- 


ticular intimacy with one Mr. Combe, an old | 


gentleman, noted thereabouts for his wealth 
and uſury. It happened that in a pleaſant 


- converſation amongſt the ir friends Mr. Combe 
-merrily told Shakeſpear, that he fancied he to do ſomething at a future time, and þ 
2 if he happened | 

1 now 

what might be ſaid of him when dead, he de- 
ght be done immediately; upon 


Intended to write his 
to outlive him; and ſince he could not 
Hired it mi 
which Shakefpear gave him theſe lines, 


Ten in the hundred lies here engrav d, 
» Tis a hundred to ten his foul is not ſav'd: 
If any man aſketh who lies in this tomb ? 
oh! quoth the devil, tis my John-a- 


l 
r | 
But the ſbarpneſs of 


his grave (tone : T5 4 
Good friend, for Jcſus ſake forbear, 
d dig the duſt ineloſed heie. 
Ble(t be the man that ſpares theſe ſlones, 
And curſt be he that moves my bones. 


THe had three daughters, of whom two lived 
to be married; Judith, the elder, to Mr. 
_ 3 komias Quincy, by whom ſhe had three ſons, 
x. 1:0 all died without children; and Suſannah, 


phyſician of f 

. left one ber | 2 0 
ried to Thomas 
Sir John Bernard 
wiſe without iſſue. 


that his lordſhip gave our] b 


It is ſtill re- 


% 


the ſatire is ſaid to 
| have ſtung che man fo ſeverely, that he never 
forgave it. Shakeſpear died in the 53d year 
of his age, and was buried on the north fide 
of the chancel, in the great church at Strat- 
ford, where a monument is placed on the 
wall. The following is the inſcription on 


SH 4 
Naſh, Pitter een 
of ab le 
„e OBtOD, but deg) 
His dramatic wit 
ogether in folie 10 
s of the differen, ,\ 
n acted in, and 5 5 
f the theatre, ing wi. 
have fallen. 


logre were ſpoken on that Pry re 1 


r Ma 
e honourable ame » 
8 poke by Mrs, Nene, We 
pear es monument is a noble epitaph, u 
ba ap von Tempeſt, as follows; | 

ne cloud Capt towers, the 

8 * 7 „ine georgeutg 
The ſolemn temples, the great gabelt 
Tea, all which it inherit, ſhall difolye 

And, like the baſeleſs fabric of avi 
Leave not a wreck behind. 
SHALL, V. Pefect. from ſtal, Goll 
ſceal, Sax. ] as this is by foreigners eonfoun 
ed with 20i/], the future, from villa, Sax, 
ſhould be obſerved that evi/l implies reſoluj 


only a. poſſibility of doing it. 
* SHALLO'ON, s. a flight woolle | 
SHA'LLOP, S. [cha/cupe, Fr.] « im 
SHA'T.LOW, Adj. {ſuppoſed to berat 
pounded from heal, or pu, and inp] 
deep, or at a ſmall diſtanee from the ſarlat 
not very knowing or wiſe, applicd to thew 
derſtanding ; not deep, applied to ſound, 
SHA LLO W, S. a place wherein the wa 
is not deep, or the bottom of a channel bh 
at a great diſtance from the ſurfaceoftheus 
SHA'LLOW-BRAINED, adj. il. 
' SHA'LLOWNESS, S. want of depth, 
thought. EY 
SHALT, S. the ſceond perſon of fa 
which is thus declined ; Il, thu un 
| ſhall; according to the Saxon, “ ſeeal, th 
ſceait, he ſceal. „ 
To SHAM, v. A. em,, Bri 
cheat by falſe ptetences. To obtruie | 
fraud or folly. - 2 
SHAM, 3 a fraud or trick. The#l 
putting on the appearance of what 2 roy 
not. An impoſtor, A ſinrt or ſiceve K 
over another to hide the dirt. 


—_ 


who was his favourite, to Dr, John Hall, 


a) -SHAM, ad). falſe; counterfeit; * 


9 6 


TIL ago 
: 4/MBLES, 8. ſeanragha, Ttal. ſcamol, 
lg. - C 
w_ po ts ae? 
A MBL ING, a [ſee SCAMBLING] 
10 ward manner. CONE 
4 Sax. ſchaimtu, Belg. 
part? Belg.) an uneaſineſs ariſing in the 
1 ; conſeiouſneſs of having done 
hing that may wound one's reputation 
ing diſgrace. The cauſe of ſhame. Re- 
vr one's reputation. Reproach. | 
; Sclay,] to make a perſon. bluſh by 
being him that he has done ſomething 
q will forfeit him the eſteem of others, 
eee, 
A Tackb, Adj. eaſily bluſhing 
| put out of countenance, Res: 
IME-FA CEDNESS, S. the quality 
ing too fearful of loſing the eſteem of 
„or doing ſomething that may give 
r 
NMEFUL, Adj, ſuch as ought to make 
an bluſh. Infamous. 8 ng 
4MELESS, Adj. wanting ſhame, or 
ing at nothing. Regardleſs of the eſteem 


H MELESSN ESS, S. impudence; in- 
VMMER, S. a counterfeit or impoſtor, 
word. 555 . 
A'MOIS, S. J pronounced ſpamy, from 
pit, Fr.] akind of wild goat, "I 
AMO V, or SHAWMY Leather, S. 
ter made of the ſkin of a ſhamois, much 
med for its warmth and ſoftneſs. | 
A'MROCK, S. [Ir.] a kind of three- 
VF 5 
IANK, S. ſceankea, Sax. ſchenbel, Belg.] 
niddle joint of the leg. The bone of a 
The hag part of an inſtrument, ** The 
Ink of a key.“ Noxon. 0 
ANKER, S. [ebancre, Fr.] an excre- 
err in venereal diſorders. 
0 SHAPE, V. A. [preter. ſhaped ; part. 
ſpaped or — ; ſcheapen, ſcy nk, Sax.) 
Im or mould in a particular figure. To 
It, To imagine or conceive. . 
{aPE, S. the form or figure of any 
| The make of the body. A form, or 
dn of a particular form. An idea, or pat- 
In low converſation, manner, 
FA PELESS, Adj. wanting regularity or 


Fs, 8. beauty or proportion 
HA'PELY, Adj. well made or formed. 


Ment or piece of a broken earthen ve 
ent, from chard, Fr. a fiſh, » 
* V. A. | ſcearan, ſeyran, Sax," 
ay fe 8 or part among many. 
abe with others. To cut or fer 

terly, to have a part, | pg 


k, 8. a portion, part, or dividend, 


£ 


* d 
o 


ARD, S. . ſchaerder, Fr. Frida, ww a 
el. 


SHA 


SHAR'ER, S. a divider : one who parti- 
cipates'any thing with others, 5 
SHARK, S. a ravenous ſea-fiſh, which 
will ſever a man in two at a bite. A ly greedy 

fellow. Trick; fraud.” | 


flily. Neuterly, to cheat; to trick. _ 
SHARP, Adj. [ ſcearp, Sax. skarfe, Dan.] 


_ | having a keen edge, or an acute point. Witty, 
eHAME, V. A. { ſee the noun ſha- | ingenious, or inventive, applied to the mind. 


uick, applied to hearing, ſeeing, or under- 
as Sour applied 2 taſte. Shrill, ap- 
plied to ſound. Severe, or cruel, applied to 
ſeaſon or diſpeſition. Painful. Fierce, ap- 
55 to conteſt. Attentive or vigilant, fol- 
owed by loo out. Subtle, Hard, Lean. 


weapon. 


make ſhrill or four. 


nion of others. © | SHA'RPER, S. a perſon who deprives 


others of their property by fraud. 


acutely, 


Severity, applied to language or treatment. 


Painfulneſs, Quickneſs of apprehenſion, ap- 


plied to the mind or ſenfes. 


vehemently deſirous. 


| 'SHA'RP-VISAGED, Adj, having a thin. 


or lank countenance, _ os 
To SHATTER, V. A. . ſchetteren, Belg.] 

to break into many pieces. Neuterly, to 

break into fragments by a fall or any force. 


SHA!TTERBRAINED, or SHATTER- 


not conſiſtent. 


cut hair by a razor. To cut cloſe. To ſkim 


to ſtrip or oppreſs by extortion, 
Vn ary preis oy e. 


* 1 


ER, S. one that practiſes the art 


intereſt; a robber. | . 
SHA'VING, S. any thin piece pared off 
from a bod. | | 


s&ygga, Ifl.] a thicket or ſmall wood. 


* 


a great officer; 'a'viceroy. 


for fowlers to ſhoot at. 


* or cornet. 


3 H Hf 


The blade of a plough that cuts the ground, 
a place where cattle are | from ſcear, Sax, ſcbaat, Teut. 


To SHARK, V. A. to pick up haſtily or a 


SHARP, S. an acute found. A pointed 


To SHARP, V. A. to make keen. Neu- 
terly, to play thieviſh tricks. - 

To SHA'RPEN, V. A. to make keen er 
pointed. To make quick, applied to the un- 
derſtanding. To enereaſe the appetite, To 


— I SR TS 2” = 


SHA'RPLY, Adv, ſmartly ; ſeverely 5 


SHA'RPNESS, s. the quality of cuttin "i 
or piercing eaſily. Sourneſs, applied to taſte. 


SHA'RP-SET, adj. hungry. Eager or 


SHA“TTER, S. a fragment of a * 
broken into ſeveral pieces. 1 


PATED, Adj. crazy-headed; inattentive; 


To SHAVE, V. A. [preter. ſpaved ; part. 
paſſ. ſba ven or ſoa ved, from ſcea an, Sax. to 5 


by paſſing lightly over. To cut in thin ſlices 


of ſhaving ; one cloſely attentive to his own 


SHAW,” 8. [ ſcza, Sax... ſchawe, Belg, | 
SHA BAN DER, 8. among the Perſians, | 
SHA'W-FOWL, S. an artificial bird, made 
SHAWM, S. | fcbatome, Teut.] a hae: 
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SHE 


SHE, Pron. [in the oblique caſes, ber, 
from ii, Goth. ſe or ſeo, Sax. ] the pronoun 
demon ſtrative ot the feminine gender, allud- 
ing to ſome woman mentioned before, and 
ſometimes uſed abſolutely for a female or wo- 
man. The female of any ſpecies. 

SHEAF, [plural Geawvcs; from ſceaf, Sax.] 
corn tied in a bundle after mowing. Any 
bundle or collection of things tied together. 

To SHEAR, V. A, [preter ſore or ſhear- 
ed, part. paſſ. ern, ſcearan, Sax. ] to cut by 
two blades moving on a rivet. _ 5 
SkHEAR, or SHE ARS, S. [ſeldom uſed 
in the ſingular, ſcedra, Sax. ] an inſtrument to 
cut, conſiſting of two blades moving in a ri- 
vet, between which the thing to be cut is 
placed; diſtinguiſhed from ſciſſors, becauſe 
longer. A year, applied to the age of ſheep. 

SHEA'RER, S. one that clips with ſhears, 
particularly one that ſkears ſheep.  _ 
_ SHEATH, S. ( ſceathe, Sax. ſard, Brit.] 

the caſe of any thing. The ſcabbard of a 

weapon 1 
IO SHEATH, or SHEATHE, V. A. 
[/ ebetban, Sax. ] to put into a cafe or ſcab- 
bard. To defend or 
caſe or covering. | CESS 

To SHED, V. A. [ fcedan, Sax.] to pour 
out, or ſpill. Neuterly, to let fall in parts. 
_ SHED, S. ſfuppoſed to be corrupted from 
ſpade] a flight covering or pent-houſe, In 
compoſition, it implies eſſuſion or ſpilling, as 
& Blood ſþ . | 15 


8 


SHEDDER, S. a ſpiller; one who ſheds. 


SHEEN, or SHEE'NY, Adj. glittering; 


 fhewy ; bright. 3 | 
SHEEN, S. brightneſs ; ſplendor. 


5 SHEEP, S. ¶ plur. Beep ; ſceap, Sax. plur. 


ſeep, ſchaep, Belg.] the animal whoſe hide is 
covered with wool, and whoſe fleſh is called 
mutton. Figuratively, an ignorant and filly 
perſon. | 


: ep. © | 
_. SHEE/P-FOLD, S. [ ſceapa-feld, Sax. ] an 
incloſure for ſheep. 3550 
SHEE'?-HOOK, S. a hook faſtened to a 
pole, uſed by ſhepherds. DLO . 
SHEE'PISH, Adj. baſhful; over- modeſt; 
timorouſly and meanly diffident. 
SHEEPISHNEsSS, S. baſhfulneſs; mean 
And timorous diffidence. 5 
SHEEP-SHEARING, S. the time, or 
feaſt made, when ſheep are ſheared. _ 


SHEE'/P'S-EYE, S. a modeſt or diſſident 


look caſt by lovers at each other. 
SHEER, Adj. [ ſ re, Sax. fayr, I. ſezry, 

Pol.] pure, clear, unmingled. -- —_ 

SHEER, Adv. clean ; quick ; at once, 


To SHEER, V. A. fee Su EAA. Neuterly, 


to ſheer F; to ſteal or lip away, , 

SHEET, . [ ſeeate, | Spx. (des, ſata, 
Pol.] a broad or large piece of linen, The 
linen of a bed. In a ſhip,-the ropes bent to 


the clews of the ſails, Figuratively, the can- 


preſerve by an outward. 


SHEE'P-COT, s. a ſmall incloſure for 


SB} 
vas of the fail. Ag m 
— K nd, thing Lal.: er un 
ANC | 
in a ſhip, HOR, S. the largeſt 
To SHEET, v. A + 
with ſheets. 1 A. M ſupply or g 


_ SHELF, S. ſplur. Belwer : Vie 
Belg. ] a board uy we "a 
wall on a ſupporter, ſo that any th | 
be placed on it. A fand bank g 


of the a. or ally | 
SHELVY, Adj. full a a. 
banks or rocks. * 8 ſhallow, 


SHELL, S. ſceal, ſeyll, Sax, (4.1 1 
Belg. ] the 1 0 
any thing. The hard coyering in wig 
ſnails, &e, are lodged, : The one 
ſeeds of ſuch plants as have pods, 1 
ward part of a houſe, The extern, 
ry - rough coffin in which dead bod 
aid till that in which o bei 
is finiſhed, they ein beg 
To SHELL, V. A. to take of ih» 
| To ſtrip off 125 ſhell, edt 
_ SHELTER, S. [according to vip 
from ſhell ; but according to Dai f 
ſeyld, Sax, a ſhield] a cover from extend 
jury or violence. A protector. The la 
being protected. „„ 
To SHELTER, V. A. tocover, dun 
protect from external violence. To n 
a cover, followed by under, To dd 
Neuterly, to make uſe of a ſhelter, * 
SHELVING, Adj, [from Gef 
deelining. 5 
SHE LVL, Adj. ſhallow ; rocky. 
To SH END, V. A. Ipret. 1 
ſpent, from ſcenden, Sax. ſchenden, Reg 
ruin, ſpoil, diſgrace, or blame. 
| SHE'PHERD, S, [ſceaphyrd, Sr. o 
tends ſheep. Figuratively, a-miniſter, 
SHEPHER'DESS, S. a woman thatt 
ſheep, 3 = i 
i SHERBE'T, S. I Harbet, Arab.]thep 
of lemons or oranges mixed wich war! 
ſugar. Lemonade, | 
SHE'RIFF, S. f pltkal frievs. wh 
gerefa, Sax. ] an officer of a count , ih 
to ſee the king's orders executed; W! 
pannel juries ; bring cauſes and criminal 
trial, &c. 5 | 
| SHE/RIFFALTY, SHERIF 
SHER IFFSHIP, or SHERIFFWIGY 
office or juriſdiction of a ſheriff... 
SHE'RRIS, or SHERRY, . f 
Xeres, a town of Andaluſia] a kindot 
wine. ' : 10 | 
SHIDE, S. | ſceadan, Sax, to din 
board; a cutting. 0 
| SHIELD, 8. l, Sax. Je 
and Teut. iel, Pan.] a broad Pete 
fenſive armour held on the left am 0 


off darts or blows, Defence or any 


q 


15, 


I for ſi 
t me 
Follc 
by ſom 
of a th 
ones 
by ſom 


LIFT, 


ſelf fre 
ent, 0 

A 
heir b. 
FTE 
ILLI 

ſhield 


dence, ( 


12 : 
ions t 
en. VI 
ILL-] 
ation 


ILV, 
JIN, $ 
art of 
) SHI! 


bane, 


; frot 


light. 


gay, 
dwed b 


_ 
jn heraldry, the ſcutcheon 
e bearings of an armory are 


N 4 
f | dtector. 
Which th 


F MTELD, V. © L/ dan, ſceeldan, 
| Eo a mield. Figuratively, 
7 A. [ Aipta, Run, a change, 
- real — To change 
e place to ſomething elſe. To change 
js, eſpecially linen, To find ſome Bot 
for ſubſiſtence or ſafety. To pracliſe 
A methods, Actively, to change or 
Followed by away, to ſend a perſon 
by ſome expedient. To chanye the po- 
of a thing. To change cioaths, or dreſs 
ones, Uſed with of; to defer, or ſend 
e expedient, | 
bog 8. xy expedient in order to free 
{elf from a prefling neceſſity, A mean 
ent, or laſt reſource, An evaſion or 
A linen garment worn by women 
heir bodies. . 
I TER, S. a ſly, artfal fellow. - 
ITLLING, S. [from ſcild, Sax. becauſe 
ſhield thereon] a ſilver coin in value 
dence, or the twentieth part of a pound 


end. 
SHIFT, 
ve, Ital. 


— 


theſe Stow calls groars 3 but Fabian, 
ions them uader their proper name, 
AA 
ILL-I-SHALL-Y, Adv. a corrupt re- 
ation of ſball I ? ] heſitating: in ſuſ- 


\ 


ILY, Adv. not familiarly. 

LIN, S. | ſcina, Sax. ſchien, 
jart of the leg. . „„ 
d SHINE, V. N. [preter. J hne, or 
ſhine, and ſometimes 1 ſined or have 
from ſtienan, Goth. ] to gliſten; to 
Flight or brightneſs. To appcar gloſſy. 
gay, beautiful, conſpicuous or eminent. 
dwed by pon, to ſhew favour, or be pro- 
bs, To cnlighhten. 8 8 

INE, S. ſplendor or brightneſs. _ 

INES, S. [from ] the quality of 
p unwilling to be familiar. | 
INGLES, S. [wants the ſingular, from 


eut.] the 


ing out in various parts of the body, 


bod in form like a wedge, vſed in cover- 
ofs inſtead of tiles. 


Ip, a termination uſed in 


compoſition 
bwed from the Saxon 5 4 


> [cip, ſcyp, or ſchip - 


Pit, S. /, Goth. and INl; ſcip, Sax. 
e, Dan, chip, ſebipper, 17. | 
a large hollow building with 
to paſs over the ſca with fails. 


decks, 
P, V. A. to put or tranſport in 


WI PBOARD, S, ſeldom uſed but ad- 


U 5 . 
1 185 /pipbeard, or or ſhipboard, i. e. 


WRECK, 8. the deltruction of ſhips 


| fall at once into man 


There were none coined till 1504, 


five. 


build up piles of ſheaves. 


bm, Lat. a herpes conſiſting of puſtules | 


© it ſurrounds like a belt. Small pieces 


Belg, and ſignifies office or employment, | 


Belg, {chiff, | 


SHO 
by rocks, ſha!lows, or ſhelves, The par: 
of a ſhattered ſhip. Deſtruction or mic. 
carriage, | = 
To SHI'P.WRECK,.V. A. to deſtroy by 
daſhing on rocks or ſhelves. To reduce to 
a deplorable condition. 
SHIP WRIGHT, S. a builder of ſhips, 
SHIRE, S. [pronounced ſheer, from ſeire, 
N of n fexre, Erſe] a diviſion 
of a country. art of a kingdom | 
the Her , R 
SHIRT, 8. cyre, ſcyric 
Dan, sﬆirta, III.] do fo 
a man. | 
To SHIRT, V. A. to cover or clothe with 
+ _ _ big fa h | 
SHI'TTIM, 8 [Heb.] a kind of precious 
wood, hard, rough, ſmooth, without knots, 
growing in Arabia, and mentioned in the 
Penteteucn.... --- ZR e 
To SHI'VER, V. A. [ :hawren, Teut.] 
to quake or ſhudder with cold or fear. To 
y parts, from ſcbeyve, 


under linen garment of 


elg. a ſlice. „„ . 
SHUVER, S. a fragment of a thing broken 
into many pieces. 7 . 
SHOAL, S. [ ſroele, Sax.] a throng or 
multitude. A ſand bank or ſhallow place. 
To SHOAL, V. N. to throng or croud 
together. To be ſhallow. 2, | 
SHOAL, Agj. ſhallow. EN 
SHOA'LY, Adj. full of ſnallows. 
SHOCK, S. [ Soc, Fr. ſhock. n, Belg. ſhok, 


Sclav. Pol. Dalm.] the force with which two 


bodies moving in contrary directions meet. 


corn, from ſtucke, old Belg. A rough dog: 
a ſhort head of hair, from ſbagg. 2 
To SHOCK, V. A. | /choeken, Belg. A- 
citi, Boh. fee Shake. ] to ſhake by violence. 
To offend or diſguſt. Neuterly, to be oſſen- 
To SHOCK, V. N. [from the noun] to 


SHOD for oed, the preter. and part. paſſ. 
/w er ion”. 

SHOE, S. plural ces, formerly fbocn ; 
from so, Goth. | a cover for the foot, 
To SHOE, V. A. [preter and part. paſſ, 
pod] to fit with, or put on, a ſhoe. . 

SHOEMA “KER, S. one whoſe profeſſion 
is to make ſhoes. 
Te SHOG, V. A. ſee Sk Ax r or Snocx 
SHONE, the preter and part. paſſ of pie. 
SHOOK, the preter of hee. 5 
To SHOOT, V. A. fpreter fo, part. 
paſſ. ſhot, |. ſhotten, 3 ſceoten, Sax, ſclieran, 
Belg. ] to diſcharge any thing ſo as to make 
it fly with ſpeed and violence, To diſcharge 
from a bow or gun. To let off, To hit with 
any thing diſcharged from a bow or gun. To 
ſprout or grow, applied to vegetables. To 
emit or dart. To puſh forward. To pat; 


| ; 


through with ſpeed. To be cmitted. To 
— pro: uderats 


Mutual violence or concuſſion. The conflict 
of armies. An offence. A pile of ſheaves cf 


SHO 


rotuherate or ſtick-out, followed by out. To 
ecome any thing ſuddenly, uſed with wp. 
To move along ſwiftly. To be affected with 
a quick and intermitting pain. 
SHOOT, S. the act or impreſſion of any 
thing diſcharged fram a bow. The ac of 
hitting or a ee to hit with ſome- 
thing diſcharged from a bow or gun. A 
branch iſſuing from the main dock, from 
ſcheuten, Belg. | 55 | 
SHOP, S. | ſcoppe, Sax, eſchoppe, Fr. 

ſchape, Teut.] a place where any thing is 
ſold. A room in which manufaQures are 
carried on. | 


trader who ſells in a ſhop; not a merchant 
who only deals by wholeſale. 7 
_, SHO'PMAN, S. [ and man] a petty 
trader, | „% TY 
SHORE, S. [ ſcore, Sax. ficore, Ifl.] the 
coaſt or land which borders on the ſea. A 
drain, properly ſpelt ſezver. The ſupport of 
a building. A buttreſs ; ſchogren, Belg. 
To SHORE, V. A. | ſchoren, Belg.] to 


1. 57 ä 
_  SHORN, participle of fear, Ws Oh» 
SHORT, Adj. [| ſceort, Sax, corto, Ital. 
courte, Fr. curtus, Lat.] meaſuring little, op- 


ppaoſed to long. Not as long as it ought to 


be; of ſmall continuance. Repeated by 
quick returns. Not equal to a perſon's merits 
or excellencies. Nat able to attain an end, 
after fall. Not long diſtant, or coming ſoon. 
_ Directly, unexpectedly, Not going ſo far 
as intended. Narrow, Brittle. 
SHORT, S. a conciſe or ſummary ac- 
_—_ ES. GY 
SHORT, Adv. uſed in compoſition, a 
_ _ ſmall ſpace of time. Not long. 
To SHO'RTEN, V. A. to deprive of 
length, applied to ſpace or time To contract. 
To hinder from going on. To lop. 
SHORT. HAND, S. a method of writing 
ſo as to ſave time and paper. £5 2 
_ SHO'RTLY, Adv. quickly; briefly. | 
SHO'RTNESS, S. the quality of being 
ſhort, either in time and ſpace. Brevity; 
conciſeneſs. Deficience; imperfection. 
SHO'RTSIGHTED, Adj. unable to ſee 
far. 5 | 8 5 
SHORT WIN DED, Adj. aſthmatie. 
SIIOT, che preter and part. paſſ. of 
font. 0 e 5 


SHOT, 8. [ /cbot, Belg, stet, Iſl.] che act 


of ſhooting. Any thing diſcharged from a 
gun. A globule of lead uſed in charging fire- 
arms. A ſum charged on a reckoning ; from 


$HIO'T TEN, A. without vor; he E 


ejected its ſpawn. 


To SHOVE, v. A. an, Sax. Jebiy- 


f 


wen, Belg.] to puſh by main firength. To 
drive a veſſel by means of a pole thruſt hard 


SHOO'TER, S. an archer ; a gunner. 


prop, or ſupport from falling; followed by | 


: 8 0 
againſt the bottom of 3 
ruth againſt, Neuterlv . 


againft the bottom of ae 15 
| | SHOVE, 8.the at of dio, 
SHOVEL, Q Oving, 
an inſtrument with 
the edges and a long handle 
To SHOVEL, \ 
with a ſhovel, * dag they 
ities, 1 
_ SHOVEL-BORD, 8. .. 
which pieces of metal ar 105 


SHOULD, v. x. 


ſeeold, imperfect, of ceoldan, Sax 
It is thus declined, ſhould, 


17 775 this is a kind 
uſe | 


_ SHOULDER, 8. [ 
Belg. ] the joint which 
the body. In butcher 
of the fore leg. 


Hel To SHOW, V. A. [ preter, 
to appear, or have the appearance, 


Likelineſs. Speciouſneſs. 


old, and twelve in number. 
rate or violent fall of rain. Any 


diſtribution. 


| . 
tatiouss 


Iver To 


N | We 
To row in a boat by to puh beforg 
q Pole 


ſeoft, Sax, (che-81 4 
a broad blade ri 


coals on a fire, E.. . uled in thi 
To gather in great 


NP boy 
1 | mark. | „ 
SHOPKEE'PER, S. [ op and Keep] a [pronquneed 6 
« [cuds] 


bp thou (baud 
ſhould. Like the Sax, I 7, 5 


uſed in the conjunctive 1901 | 
implies buſineſs or duty, as « I . 
1. e. it is my buſineſs or duty to — 
| preceded by fs it implies chance 1 8 
** ſhould go, i. e. if it happens thet 1 

d. | ſculare, Sax, l 
connects the 

s meat, the up 


To SHOULDER, v. A. to ul 
violence and infolence. To put 


ſpow, part, paſt. ſhown] to produce 
light or view, To prove, or give a 
To publiſh or proclaim, followed by 
To make known. To direct cr point 
way. To explain, teach, or tell. Ne 


SHOW, S. ſome ſpectacle or ſom 
remarkable, expoſed to view for mond 
ſuperficial or mere external apperan 
oſtentatious diſplay. An object, 
attention, or notice. A ſplendid appeal 


SHO'W-BREAD, or SHEW-BRER 
| the loaves of bread among the Jews, ti 
| prieſt of the week placed every abba 
on the golden-table, covered with loaf 
SHOW!ER, S. ſcbeure, Belg,] 
feending thick. Any profulion, ot! 

To SHOW'ER, V. A. to wet or 


with rain. To pour. To diſtribute 
or profufely. Neuterly, to be rain). 


SHO'WISH, Adj. gaudy; plendd 


or 


ſnoulder. i 
To SHOUT, v. N. fformel fn 
ſound] to cry aloud in triumph or jog. nds i 
SHOUT, S. à loud and vehement ofa þ 
[joy or triamph, {NY hat me 
1 SH OUTER, . he who ſhouts, | | ace 


he 


att 


1 
thi 


0 


I dride. Ill.] to cu. into ſmall or 
Ji. -b Pan 


veces, com mon 
K iv 


ken. (ſe the verb] a final piece 
C A fragment. 


NEW, S. 0 ſchreyen, Teut. Prei, Scalv.] 
wiſh and clamorous erf . : 7 
NEW, Ach. eontracted rom 83 | 
no the qualities of a ſhrew .3 wm on, ; 
Nerous; cunning; maliciouſly ly. Bad, 


hin „ b | 13 
1b Adv. miſchievouſſy vex- 


ewovess, 8. fly; cunning; arch- 
Ao 
0 ISH, Adj. poſſeſſing the quali- 


of a NEW 4 | Jo RAKE 4 
MOUSE, S. | /breanve, S.] 2 
+ hoſe bite is falſely ſuppoſed to be ve- 
"ns. Hence ſome derive ſprew. = 
"FWSBURY, S. the metropolis of 
tire, or the county of Salop. It ſtands 
Healy on the Severn, and roſe out of 
uns of Uriconium, now Wroxeter, a 
»ahout four miles off. The Saxons 
[i Scrobelderg, from the hill on which 
nds, having formerly been full of ſhrubs. 
ys two fair bridges on the Severn, which 
und it, except on the N. fide, in the 
vol: horſeſhoe, rendering it a peninſula 
bat means, Several religious foundations 
anciently been here. 
Richerd II. held a parliament, Hither 
u earl of Richmond, afterwards king 
VI. marched from Wales, where he 
d, and was joined by Sir Gilbert Talbot 


April 15, 1551, the ſweating ſickneſs, 
Camden, proved ſo mortal, eſpecially to 
hiddle-2ged, that hence it diſperſed itſelf 
gout the Kingdom, Shrewſbury gave 
le of ear] for many years to the Mont- 
cs and | albots, and it (till continues in 
endant of the latter. Though the re- 
kent of perliament fell heavy on this 
or adhering to king Charles I. who 
lither in the beginning of the civil 


med an army; yet it has ſince recover- 


df markets for corn, eattle and proviſions, 
IWeduciday and Sat u day; every Thur. 
þ the market for Welch cottons and 
lb, The town is governed by a mayor, 
kr, &c. and ſends tuo members to par- 
nt, The corporation has the power 
sees vithin itſelf, even ſuch as 
Fo except for high treaſon. Here 
Jn Mong, e nel trading” companies, 

* niche after Whitſuntide 
5 gend on the S. fide of the 
Ws Oppokic bank of the Severn, 


ly applied, to cloth or 


SHRIF T, S. 


At Shrewſbury | 


kis nephew the ear] of Shrewſbury. | 


ler lis diſppoin ment at Nottingham, 


SHR 


ration at their reſpective bowers or arbors 


ſerected on purpoſe, and diſtinguiſhed by ſome 


devices ſuitable ta their crafts. Roman coins 
are frequently dug up here, with the bones 
of men ofa large ſ12e, particularly teeth three 
inches long, and the ſame dimenſions round; 
alſo thigh- bones a full yard in ſength. The 
annual fairs kept at Shrewſbury are on Sa- 
turday next after March 15, Wedneſday after 


cattle, horſes, ſheep, cheeſe, and linen cloth: 
on July 3, and Auguſt 12, for horned cattle, 
hor ſes, pigs, cheeſc, linen, ſheep, and lambs 
wool ; Gctober 2, and December 12, for 
horned * cattle, horſes, ſheep, pigs, butter, 
cheeſe and linen. Ia the neighbyurhood 


was killed, and his army overthrown, the 


place being to this day calied Battlefield. It 


ſtands 157 miles N. W. of London. Lat, 52 
deg, 47 min. N. long. 2 deg. 4 min. W. 


ciſſare, Ital.] to cry out with anguiſh, or ter- 
JJJͤã ꝑ — 

SHRIEK, S. (skrieg, Dan. ſericcio, Ital.] 
a loud cry cauſed by anguiſh or terron, 


made to a prieſt. 


ſonnding with a piercing and tremulous noiſe. 
To SQRILL, V. N. to found ſharp, and 

quick. | | l 

SHRIMP, S. [ ſchrumpe, Tent. a wrinkle, 


ſcrympe, Dan.] a ſmall cruſtaceous fiſh, A 


little man or dwarf. 


* 


cred 1s repoſited. Uſed poeti 


To SHRIVK, V. N. [preter, rund, or 


Sax. ] to contract into leſs room. To ſhrivel 
from loſs of moiſture. To withdraw or fall 
back in order to avoid danger. Actively, to 


it. 4, 18 | 
SHRINK, S. corrugation; contraction of 


; the body into leſs compaſs. 
elf, and is now very flouriſhing. + Its 


To SHR WE, V. A. [preter. ſbrove; ſeri- 


To SHRI'VEL,.V. N. ¶ ſcrinean, Sax, 
ſchrompelen, Belg. ] to contract into wrinkles, 
Actively, to make a thing contract in wrin- 
kles, uſed with 9. 

_ *SHRIVER, S. a con feſſor. el Pe 5 

SHRObSHIRE, or the county, of Salop, 


fordſhic; on the N. by Cheſhire ; on the S. 
by Worceſterlhire, Herefordſhire, and Rad- 
norſhire ; and on the W. by the hires of 
| 3 H 3 | Montgomery 


where they entertain the mayor and corpo- 


Eaſter- weck, and Wedneſday before Whit 
Sunday, Theſe are conſiderable for horned 


was fought the bloody battle between young 
Henry Piercy, furnamed Hotſpur, and Henry 
IV. king of England; in which the former 


To SHRIE R, V. N. { hrieger, Dan. ſcric-" | 


[ ſcrift, Sax. ] a confeſſion | 
SHRILL, Adj [formed from the found] = 


SHRINE, S. | ſcrin, Sax. eſcrin, Fr. ſeri= 
num, Lat.] a caſe in which ſomething ſa- 
cally, for an 


ſprank, participle ſhrunk, or ſhrunken . ſcrinean, 


leflen the meaſure of a thing by contracting 


fan, Sax. ] to hear at confeſſion, a To conteſs 
1a perſon. 6. T 


in England. It is bounded on the E. by Staf- 


SHR 


Montgomery and Denbigh, in North Wales. 
The river Szvern riſing in Plinlimon hills, 
in Montgomerylhire, runs through the county 
from W. to S. E. dividing it into two parts. 
This is a large inland county, being, accord- 
ing to Templeman, forty miles in length, and 
thirty-three in breadth z others reckon it 
thirty four miles from Woferton below Lud- 
low on the S. to Over near Trent on the N, 
and twenty-five from Tong on the S. to Oſ- 
weſtry on the W. It is of an oval or nearly 

circular foi m, containing about 890, ooo acres, 
Vith about 139,000 inhabitants, 15 matket 
towns, and 170 pariſnes; which are all 
diſtributed into fifteen hundieds, in the dio- 
ceſe of Hereford, Litchfield and Coventry, 


and St. Afaph. The air of this country is 


very ſalubrious, as is generally the caſe in 
| ſuch as are mountainous or hilly. Tae foil, 
which in many parts is of a reddiſh clay, is 
of various fertility ; the S. and S. W. parts, 
which are moſtly hilly, not being altogether 


ſo fruitful as the low grounds, of which this | 


county has its ſhare, Here plenty of wheat 
and barley is produced, together with other 
ſorts of grain, beſides inexbauſtible pits of 
coal. This country, as being formerly a 
frontier between the Welch and Engliſh, has 
had more caſtles than any other in England, 
ſo that it ſeems to be parted by a continued 
wall of caſtles: and Speed reckons no leſs 


than thirty two, beſides the fortified towns, | 


that were once in this ſhire. The county of 
Salop lies in the Oxford circuit, and it ſends 
twelve members to parliament ; namely, two 
Knights of the fhire, with two burgeſſes each 
tor Shrewſbury, Bruges or Bridgenorth, Lud- 
low, Wenlock, and Bithop's caſtle. Its capi- 
tal is Shrewſbury. ” 
SHROU'D, S. [ 
| ſhelter, A winding ſhirt, or dreſs of a dead 
| perſon. The fail ropes, or fails, _ 
To SHROUD, V. A. to dreſs in a ſhroud; 
to ſhelter from danger; to cover, hide or 
cunceal, Neuterly, to harbour. 
 SHRO'VE, preter of pri be. 
SHE. OV E-TIDOE, or SHRO'VE-FTUES- 
DA, S. [from prove, preter of ſbrive, to 
confeſs, and tide or tueſday} the time of con- 
feſſion; the day before aſh-wedneſday or 


ſerucd, Sax.] a cover or 


lent, on which anciently perſons went to 


confeſſion. _ 2 I, 
SHRUB, S. [ fyrche, Sax. ſcrubbe, Belg.] 
a buſh or ſmall tree; a liquor made of orange- 
Juice, ſpirits and ſugor. N 


SHRU'BBY, Adj. full of ſhrubs ; buſhy. of d 
To SHRU'G, V. N. {| ſchriken, Dan. 


Erecken, Teut. fear] to expreſs horror or dif- 
atis faction, by moving the ſhoulders near the 


| 


. 


ſhifo, Ital.] reſerved; not willing 


head. Actively, to contract or draw up- 


wards, followed by boulder. ,, _ 
SHRUG, $ a motion of the ſhoulders up- 

wards to expreſs horror or diſſatisfaQtion. 
SHRUNK, the prejer and part. paſſ. of 


- Prins 


| 


fpittkcxck, Johnſon ſuppoſes it may] 


E 


| 


e 
» the part. 

; To SHU'D DER, VN Pal of ; 

8 Jun with fear or aver 2 1 

a 8 SHUFFLE, V.A [6 

O throw into diſorder £, 9 0 

may take place of another: . 0e 


put by with ſome ar tifice ; 5 "ey 
e 


rid of by ſtrupglin 
in a con fu * wm wh th of; 5 
with up. Nenterly, " 


] ;lop 


SQ 


KEN 
E 


into new order 
or evaſions; to mov 
or with the feet dra 
SHU'FFLF, 8. 
things, or moving th 
each other z a trick 
SHU'FFLER, 8. A, 
plays tricks or utes" Pf ; 
— "ah FFLINGLY, Adj, with 11 
To SHUN, v. A. [ eſcunian, 
deavour to avoid or oe : to — 
To SHUT, v. A. preter and pt 
ſbut; ſcytian, Sax. ſchulien, . to 
gether ſo, that nothing can pet in orc 
poſed to open. To inclole or confine 
or æxclude. To draw the eyelid cok 
the eye To coutract, applied to the | 
uſed with oze, to exclude or deny adni 
uſed with 2p, to confine ; to conclule 
terly to be cloſed. To cloſe i felf. 
SHUT, S. the act of cloſing, 4 
door or cover. 
SHU'TTER, S. one that cloſes ay 
that ſtood open. A d or or board by 
windows are ſecured in the night. 
SHU'TTLECOCK, S$. 65 


be called ſputtlecorł, i. e. a cork drive 
fro like a weaver's ſhuttle] a cork {tu 
feathers, and driven on high with al 
an. . 

SHUTTLE, S. [ ſebiztſpole, Beg 
Iſl.] the inſtrument with which a 
ſhoots the croſs threads of his work 

SHY, Adj. [ ſchowe, Belg. ſachus, 


quainted or familiar, Cautieus; ket 
a diſtance and unwilling to approach 
picious or jealous. | 
 SVBILANT, Adj. [ fbilans Lat.Ji 
- SI'BILATION, S. | fbilo, Lat i 
ſound, 8 
To SI/CCATE, v. A. IG, Lat 
' SICCA!TION, 8, {from at 


rying. 4 | 
SICCTTICK, Adj. [ ficcus and jd 

cauſing drinels,  - _ 
| [ fiecite, Fr. cru 


SPCCITY, S. 


fiecus, Lat.] drineſs; aridity; . 
Goth, fn, I 


moiſture, _ 
_ 8. 4 
number fix at dice. 
SICK, l anti te 
WEL. 


_ ect, Belg. ] deprive of 
185 | 


816 


ingen, | 
+ difpuſt or loathing. 

ea, . ficol, Sax. fſeckel, Belg. 
| Pol. ſecart, ſecati Sclav. | the inſtru- 
with which corn is cut. A reaping. 


 KLINESS, 8. the quality of being 
;rually fick. 5 
Ele. Adv. diſeaſed, infirm, with 
gelt to health 3 

Hexvkss, S. [ſexcnefſe, Sax. ] the ſtate 
. infirm in health. A diſcaſe. Squea- 


hneſs. 


of animals where the ribs are placed. 


[part of a body oppoted to another part, 


Fo SD E, V. A. to join with any party; 
ped hy with. | | | 

D DE-BO RD, S. a table on which plate 
other conveniences are placed by the ſide 
that at which the gueſts fit, 
D E-BOx, S. a box on one fide of the 


uh : CL Ol 
S[DE-LONG, Adj. [ fide and long] late- 
oblique ; not in front; not direct. 
DEK AL, Adj, (from /idus, Lat.] ſtarry; 


3 5 
DERATION, S. | fderation, Fr. de- 
6j Lat.] a ſudden mortification; a blaſt ; 
þ ſudden deprivation of ſenſe. 
| 3 S. an aſſiſtant to a church- 
DE. Ways, Adv. on one ſide, ob- 
eh, indirectly. 3 
ECE, S. Fr.] the act of beſetting a 
ied place. Any continued endeavour to 
n poſleſſion. 5 | 
0SIEGE, V. A. [ feger, Fr.] to lay ſiege. 
EVE, S. . px fort Ike 
ee 517 r, ſito, Sclav. fta, Palm. and 
„J an inſtrument uſed in ſeparating ſmall 
lesfrom groſſer, conſiſting of a piece of 
01 , of cyprus, ſtraiged and faſtened 


To SFT, v. A. Han Sax. „ft en, 
1 to * by a ſieve. To paſs 3 
I 0 ſeparate or part. | 
try or 3 5 h " en 
. ; compounds, is derived from 
J. Thus ies a vic 
s preſerver, "_ wh — e 
Het „J. N. [ feettan, Sax. ſuchten; 
ws * ſo as to de heard, when op- 
With forrow. Actively, to lament. 


| 


ns when oppreſſed with grief. 
1 the 1 5 Lgefithe, Sax. ficht, peficht, 
Anf Perception of objects by the eye. 


bk, S. /, fide, Sax. ſyde, Belg.] the 


' i ＋ 2 f 8 1 
marglg er edge. eee Party in- | 


175, 4% oblique, oppoſed to direct. 


Jie ing which n 
q 1 2 vialent breathing which may 


81 L 


The act of ſeeing or beholding. Open view, 
or a ſituation in which nothing obſtructs the 
eye. Notice or knowledge. The eye. An 
aperture to look through. A ſhow, or ſome- 
thing remarkable to be ſeen, | 5 
SGH TLESS, Adj. blind, offenſive to 
o | 
S'GHTLY, Adj. pleaſing the eyee 
SI'GIL, S. [Agillum, Lat.] a ſeal. | 
SIGN, S. | fgne, Fr. fignum, Lat.] a 


token of any thing; that by which any thing 
is ſhown ; a wonder or miracle; a picture or 
board hung on the outſide of a tradeſman's 


houſe. A memorial; a conſtellation in the 
zodiac; a mark ; a ſymbol or type; the ſub- 
ſcription of a perſon's name. _ 8 

To SIGN, V. A. [no, Lat. fener, Fr.] 


to betoken or repreſent. 


SIGNAL, Adj. remarkable; eminent. 
To SVGNALIZE, V. A. [ fignaller, Fr.] 
to make eminent or remarkable. 

SI'GNALLY, Adv. remarkably; me- 
morahly. _ e . 

SIGNATURE, S. [Fr.] a ſign or mark 


proof or evidence. Among Printers, a letter 


to diſtinguiſh different ſheets, 


SUGNET, S. [nette, Fr.] a ſeal, pecu- | 


liarly applied to that ef a king. 


${GNI'FICANCE, or $SIGNVFICANCY, 
S. | ſee Sroxir v] the power of ſignifying; 


force; energy; importance, 


SIGNIFICANT, Adj. [Fr. fonificans, 
Lat.] expreſſive of ſomething elſe. Standing 


as a ſign of ſomething, Forcible in conveying 

the meaning intended. Important. 
SIGNIFICA'TION, S. Fr. fignificatis, 

Lat.] the act of making known, or convey- 


a ſipn or word. 


SIGNI'FICATIVE, Adj. [ fgnifcarif, Fr.] 


vetokening by an external ſign. Forcible, 
SIGNIFICATORY, S that which fig» 
nifies or betokens. _ | | 


To SI'GNIFY, v. A. [ fenifer, Fr.] to 


declare by ſome token or ſign. To mean; 
to expreſs, To import or weigh, when 
uſed interiogatively, To make known. 


Neuterly, to ſtand for an idea, to expreſs a 


meaning. 1 . | | 
_. SI GNIORY, S. | feneria, Ital.] ſee 
SEIGNIORY. © Y 5 


The act or ſtate of refraining from ſpeaking. 
Sar | 
To SILENCE, v. A. to ſtil or oblige to 


refrain from ſpeaking. | 


ing, Not talkative, Still or without noiſe. 


3H4 SILENTLY, 


to mark; to ratify by ſubſcribing one's name; 


SI'GNAL, S. [Fr. ſennal, Span.] notice 
given by ſome token. A ſign that gives notice. 


impreſſed on a thing; a mark on plants by 
which their medicinal uſe is pointed out; a 


of the alphabet, or other mark, made uſe of 


Ou — 2 
2 —— ng wp 
a — - 5 = 


| SPLENCE, s. F. /lentim, Lat ] a tate 
wherein nothing is perceived by the ear. 


SILENT, Adj. [ flens, Lat.] not ſpeak- 
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SILENTLY 
\ . 3 A 1 
of hait. US, Adj. {from cilicium] made ſelling Bein dl Adj. guil 
f1 N Adi as | b SYMONY 4 the church pl Of ly; 
e M 
' Te | N | Ek , Care 
— * Adj. [ filginoſus, Lat.] wan, 8 . . 4. beehren are 
4 ba, LIQU A, S. (Lat.) FR. : * any gently h ollie to imitate the 455 from | SINE! 
carat of which ſix make a ſo gold refiners, | | fooliſh ming Pile ingls of 2 
tany, the ſeed veſſ. a Ke A ſcrupe. I , SI'MPER ng. 3 generally ved, 
171 viſe kind, <l or pod of plants that pa : _ one. mile, general] 2 
2 [QUOSE, o1 2 | SIMPLE, As; uh 
ing 1 or S'LIQUOUS, Adj plain 3 Adj. F e f 
apſula. N 1. hav-| ] ithout d 3 ble 
by a butterfly; a e! a fine thread ſpu N pounded. Siu. | SINF 
Glkworm's threads. nufadture made of the | 4 SIMPLE, S. [Fr,] a 2" ue 
gl. K woah Adj. made of ſil 1 | TUE x propent pany a ſingle ingreg; 7 
5 11K, | Figuratively ſ; R O ſilk. Dreſſed «4 To SLM PIE ed for an herb gedient; INF. 
SLK WORNM, S. the tender. in| SIMPLENESS, © 08 | | 
ſil | > 8. the „ .ENESS gather h To SI 
a Kk. worm 3 vitho , 8 erbs, ; 
SLL. Adi 3 m that ſpins | hou art, experience _ quality of ha paſ 
SYLRY, Adj. made of ilk, Soft; pl "5 | SYMPLER, S.an been —_ 
L, S. Soft; 9 MPL an erba U. 
fal 15¹. Sax. ſueil 8 3 pliant. u - E ON 8 ; riſt, odiou 
1 Goth ee inter aſe | e 
85 VILLABUB 1 A threſhold of On 2 in S. [ ſmplicits, F F * 
STLLINESS 3 Or Wine. | 2 1 8 ing i SI'MPL 4 Plainneſs : artifice, vil 
88. S. fooliſhn „ | | po. S of meani ch, 
F SP LLY, Adj. i fax, Ten ; ſimplicity Z SIMPLY, 44 4 one ſcilled in fin . 
Fan ig, Teut.] har! y. | tion ; ſolely; fo . artleſsly; wi P SING 
SILT, S. mud; ſl 5 harmleſs. | To rp args bon d 8 
„S. mud; ſlime „ 5 A I o' 
a _— feign... TE, v. A. to dad 
1 t i e 8. Le 1. J 
> LR. S. golfer OO | aft of vice ON, S. | Semulati 'NC 
white, ſhining, | ſeolfer, Sax. lubr, Goth.) | which is nor. of pretending ſomebhgnf | 
gold. Any thing of _ next in ke ' SIMULTANEOUS lomething . } 
8 ſoft or whitiſh Tien⸗ Lat.] acting togeth JS, Adj, In z 
2 pu luſtre. j. white like ſilver ; having | i SIN, S. [from {nr Pe 5 at in 
5 o SI'L 55 e g | is contrary m nne, Sax. ] any act wh Ilowec 
with ſilv LVER, V. A. to cover „„ hab ” the laws of 81 Y Tos 
ee er. To adorn wi i itual negligen „ Fipurain | 
To cover with e ee a whitiſh luſtre | 33 * N of religion, An bong 
STLVERSMITH Jo white and ſhinin . HAK, | This * W Thou ſcarlet ul (par 
a + RY Choy: and - fot in; ubi ill | imitation of ff 
| a 1 works 8 [ filver and ſmith] * 3 bi illic 10 47 7 1 * 
1 R ws F Fl ; 9 ] 8. 5. . A os lex. 10 8 
wh water, wo Ach rom fitver} be ſprinkled | f 4 SIN, V. A. U, 3 ö 10 
| M 5 „„ | - {el vnde V., 41 · ingian Sax. | | 
looſe r Abs S. [ fmarre, Fr e | 804. Dan.] to act ander 2 Dach lier, | 
robe. 5 , Fr.] a woman's] reli and te neglecb th ry to the lab ah 
e part like anc Hilaire, Fr.] havi A'PISM | : | 
2 —_— — — Reſenbling having] vieles, Gr nee uu 
| dune. | 11, 8. likeneſs > kim bliſter IL 1 icine of muſladorl 7 
MILE. s 1 e a CE : 2 | 
any thin 4 Ee TE it being 2 A 7 [ rt, Tent. fd, Bl ls to 
. OR e's 17 3 time that; = my . from 0 ma 
they er e I time 8 O. 5 beœtore ic 2 nd. 
A _ A co par |, | a Lat.] ip alk 1 after Tos 
METER. S. {i or ſimile. 3 INCERE, Adj. [F | # 
To SMM N * ay Shan | 1 faithful. Pong A LI. 7 4 
oe Yer ets . og prior - SINCERITTo hf fmerid, Ft. fuk ly 
1340 1 ee boil gently Halen. Eh from type "i. 
* SYMNEL, S. [ fimbel, © r mation, | SINE nfatnels xaledto ial &pt 
| 2 made of A. 4 Sax.] a kind of | d SINE, S. eee E 
. e e iT I 1 8 
40 NIAC 8 $a y on the diamete Ach perpert 541 
chat buys or ſells ol Lanes, Fr.] one ape 8 FAN drawn from (Wet | 4 
| | * ments in che church. ate uſed in . compoſition 1 b 10 * 
eee eee ac Latin, and ſignifies u 4 
ee 3 | FIN qua, 


* 


8 IN 818. 

| gr, S. Ine, withont, and cura; To make to decline. To ſuppreſs, to conceal, 

| —_ office where a perſon 1s entitled or convert to one's uſe by a0 ; applied 22 

q ithout anger t Bel wet | x | | a 

uE w, S. L Jenave, Sax. t bi cl. SINK, S. [ nc, Sax. ] a drain. or jakes 
un 1 by which the joints are Any place where filth 28 3 
Figuratively, that which gives r free from ſin... 

moth or ſupport. 7 1 in | SSNESS, S. exemption from ſin. 

r WI, bj, conſiſting of ſinews or | SI'NNER, S. one at mig with 804. | 

s, Figuratively, ſtrong, nervous, or one nat truly or religiouſly good. An offen=" | 


— . — ooo r 

— — . . ˙ 5 — 1 * 

A * — — A — — . 2 — 8 — 
— CIP I NE 


Ss KCTS. 


ole © hn] der; a criminal, | at Elie? 

SIN FUL, Adj. In ulle, finnefulle, Sax. SINOFFERING, S, an expiatio = 

ary to any divine command, Wicked crifice for ſin. gh n fa 

impious, io SI'NOPER, or SINOPLE, S. a ſpecies of 

err A. implouſly; wickedly. [earth E 

FvruLNESS, S. wickedneſs; impiety. | To SINUATE, V. K. 3 

o SIN G, V. N. [ preter. ſang, or ſung, bend in and out. „ e IJ. / nuo, Lat.] to | 

r paſl, ſung, wan, Goth. fngan, Sax. ] | SINUA'TTON. S. a bending in and out — 

form the voice muſically. To utter in a SI'NUOUS, Adj. nue, Fr. from fi a 

odious or muſical manner. Figuratiyely, | Lat.] bending in and out. ? rom ſiaus, 

relate poetically, AAtively, to mention or | SV'NUS, S. [Lat.] the bay of a ſea. In 

ute in poetry» 8 3 or praſe. To ſurgery a hollow paſſage under the fleſn. 

mounce in a muſical manner. © | To SIP, V. A. | fipan, Sax. ſippen, Belg.] 

"SINGE, V. A. { ſergan, Sax. ] toto drink by ſmall draughts wherein th . 

ch, or burn in a flight or ſuperficial do but juſt touch the veſſel, To 22k bs 

(ner. | | | ſmall qu niti : jvelv. Wow | 

SINGER, S. one whoſe profeſſion is to ſmall oy, Attively, to drink a very 

. T9 SIP, S. a ſmall draught or mouthful. = 

__——— S. one, who teaches | SIP PER; L Ts 

ing, | SUPPET,S. ali t 

SINGLE, Adj. I frgulus, Lat. not more SP RHON 15 r Gr. e 

one. Only one. Particular or indivi- tube havi _ ; Gr. ] a crooked 

1 * 4 ndivi- tube having one leg longer than the other 

of ny conipounded. Alone, or without and uſed in drawing liquors out of veſſels 

qty aan double, ap- | SIR, S. [Fr fyr, yre, Bor le Er. Ja title 

10 reed o 8b . thy of reſpect, uſed where we ceremaniouſly 

ES" O99 s FE oe ewe, at raed Mw © 
IN = | | | aronet, and gener dded - 

To SINGLE, V. A. to chooſe out from | word Join, when el Js Pl dee 3 

bong others, uſed with out. To take alone joint w: kni 23 

leparate, „ 33 ee by one of our kings 

SINGLENESS, S. ſimplicity ; ſincerity. | 8 om - 

F SINGULARIZE, v. 4. [fe bega. nie &, (Fri) in poetry, a Arber. A 

je, Fr.] to make particular. "'S A F POR addreſs to a great perſonage. 

SINGULAR, ak 1 / PP 1 in common language to beaſts. 5 ; 

SI'REN, S. [ Lat. ] an imaginary monſter, SO 11 


5 


—— — — — 


ier Fr.] repreſenti 2 Leer Lot, 

r. Irepreſenting only one determinate | ſuppoſed to have a human f | = 

1 ol reap N or unexpected. body, which enticed men by its oy nib Þ — 

to one m others. In grammar applied devoured them. „ Sing . 1 

SINGULA/ | | 1 SURIASIS, S. ſotiacts, Gr. ] an inflam- 1 

TVC 

is to be diſtinguilh a perſon is, or aſ- through an exceſſive heat of the ſun, ta 

SUNISTER 10 from others. SIRIUS, S. I Lat.] the dog he.” 

bd. Figurativel . 10 yy being on the left] SYRRAH, S. [contraCted from Sir and 

To SINK, V. N. (ore: perverſe; unfair, ah] a word conveying reproach and i 

Lark, part paſſ - [preter. 7 ſunk, formerly | ſult. 8 8 * rend and in- 

nd i any ft er beten. el. to SIRUP, or SYRUP, 8. FArab.] any 

bn Renee tot roy, ee ame 
| 1 w leſs ich ref * 155 gar. * * 5 2 

depth. Pieurati With reſpect to height] SI/STER, 8 a IE £42421 

depth. ] it '© | 2 „ ſexoſter, Goth. 

N with d e overwhelmed, and ſyſter, "HY 5 JL 5 7 4 ls fipeoſeer 

r. Jo be received or | and Boh. zuſter, Belg.] 2 woman 33 ” «$4 | 


relled deeply, uſed with . d; 
da ſlate ot A* arts with . down, To fall] ſawe parents with another perſon, Figura- 


js dolence. 1 . Ai abt: 
5 under uater, and render 5 to tively, a woman of the ſame kind, manners, 
ling or ſuimming. capable of] ſentiments, or perſuaſion. Siſter-in-law, "ig 


1 | ing. To make deep ; 

ve To dtp , To. make deep by | buſband's or wife 

Juaylity 475 ds 2 To diminiſn Ars E05. 8. the office or d ty of 

Ie be. T0 cruſh or overbear.] a ſiſter, A numberof women of the ſame * 25 
SI'STERLY, 


en preſſes. 
Sl X. SCORE, S. fix times toenty, or one 


81 2 
SISTERLY, Adj. like, or becoming, a 
ſiſter. 

To SET, v. N: kalen I. ſat; fitan, Goth. 
fittan, Sax. ] to teſt upon the buttocks. 
be in x ſtate of reſt, To reſt or preſs as a 
burthen. To ſettle or abide. To brood, 
applied to birds. To be placed at a table. 
To be as a member in any folemn aſſembly. 


To decline being engaged, or to make a 


party. To fit up, to change a lying poſture 
for a fitting one. To watch or refrain from 
going to bed. Actively, to keep one's ſeat ; 
followed by a reciprocal pforioun to _ on 
a feat. 

SITE, S. [e, Lat.] fituation of one 
place with reſpe& to another. 
SITH, Adj. [ ſtbe, Sax. ] ſince; Leinp 
that. 
| SITHE, S. . fithe, 845. this word being 
variouſſy ſpelt, Johnſon prefers this as the 


moſt ſimple and moſt agreeable to etymolo- | 


gy] a crooked blade Joined to a 1897 and uſed 
in mou ing. 

SITTER, 8. one chat ſits. 
brovods, 

SITTING, S. 98 poſture of fitting on a 
ſeat. A time at which one exhibits himſelf 
to a painter. A meeting of an aſſembly. A 
2 for which one. ſits without riſing. In- 


A bird that 


Cu bation. 


9 „Adi C Lat.] placed with 
reſpect to any thing elſe, Placed. | 

Sr TION, 8. Fr.] poſition or place 
vuith reſpect to ſomething elſe. Condition [0 


: or ſtate. 
SIX; Adj. [ ſai : - Goth. fix, Sax. and Fr.] 


twice three, the next in order after five. To 
de at ſixes and ſevers, is to be in a ſtate of diſ- ſkewers. » 


order, confuſion, and danger. 
SUX-PENCE, S. a filver coin valued at| 
half a ſhilling, or as many Powe as its name 


hundred and twen 
Sl 'XTEEN, 
Run. ] ſix and ten. 


SIYXTEENTH, Adj. [ fixteetha, Sax.] 


© the ordinal of ſixteen, or the ſixth after the | 
_ tenth. | 


SIXTH, Adj. Þ ſaitha Goth. Arta, Sax. 
ſexta, Lat. the ordinal of Px, or the next in 
order beyond the fifth. 

_ SYXTIETH, Adj, [ fccmgeche, Sax! the 


ordinal of fixty, or the fixth ten times re- 


peated. 
SIXT, Adj. [ Bug, Sax. FW times ten. 
* SIZE, S. { Johnſon' ſuppoles it ſhould = 
ciſe, from inciſa, Lat. or from aſſiſe, Fr.] the 
bulk of a oy conſidered as com 


a 
that of er. A ſettled” quantity or 


allowance. Any viſcopk or glutinoss ſub-] 


FA; | Li 
ce 


23's 1 


ſtance. 
To SIZE, V. A. to 1 or pla 


cording to bulk. To belmear with any 
* 


viſcous or inen ſubſtance. 


4. | 


To} 


| 


1 
i 


doubt of every thing. 


| 


knowing; poffefff ng any art. 


t 
ach. 4 hehe, Sax. faxtan, f 


red with | drink 


longing to a lepti; 


S{'ZER, S, 


from 
: to m fice} 
| we in Cambridge, ſynonim 


STZ, Adj. Sar te 
or 
SKAIN, leſcaigne, E 


an inferior f 
Ous to a ſervi ; itor 


glutinogs, 


m_ or en Fr.] à knot 
o SKAI 
ſkaits. T, V. A, to „eee, | 


SKATE, 8. 
A kind of ſhoe, 
fliding on the ice 


SKEAN, S. Ir. a 
ſhort ſword or e e kak open Sax, 


SKE GGER, S. a 
ſuch as never 20 into IN *. 
SKELETON, 8. leutderot, Gr, from en 
N, Gr.] in anatomy, an aſſemblage of all 
bones of an animal cleared from their file 
and diſpoſed in their natural ſituation, | 
aſſembly of the principal parts, | 
SKE'PTIC, SCE'/PTIC, 8. from 
roba, Gr.] one who doubts, or pretends 


- SKE'PTICAL, SCE'PTICAL, AG. be 


retendin 
| every thing. od. $0 tak 


SKE'PTICISM, SCE/PTICISM „Ile 


ticiſme, Fr.] a pretence or profeſſion of dou 
ing of every thing, 


SKETCH, S. [ ſchedula, Lat, ] an ontli 
or rough draught. A plan, | 
To >KETCH, v. N. to trace the outlin 
of 1 "ae To lay down a rough drang 
an 
SKE'WER, 8. [ fere, Dan, J a wooden g 
iron pin, uſed to keep meat in form. 
To SKE'WER, V. A. to faſtennil 


SKIFF, S. 51%, Tent. eſquiphe, Fr. ſcatbd 
Lat.] a ſmall light boat. 1 hs 
SKI'LFUL, Adj. [from fill and fil 


SKILL, S. [ 5kil, Iſt. } knowledge, read 
_ of practice in any art. Any partieul 


"SKYLLET, 8 leſcueller, Fr. Ja n kett 
or boller. | 
To SKIM, v. A. ſee seum. 
SKI'MBLESKAMBLE, Adj. wild ; 1 
dering. 
SKIN, S. [ckeina, Run, ina, Dan.] th 
natural covering of fleſh. 
To SKIN, V. A. to flay or trip the fi 
off, To cover with ſkin. To cover ti 
ſurface, uſed with over. 

SKINK, Bo [ ſcenc, Sax,] drink; a 
thing portable. Pottage. 
To SKINK, v. N. ſeencan, Sin Ii fn 


SKINNY, d. conſifling only of ® 
Wanting fleſh. 
To SKIP, v. N. ſquittire Ital 46 
Fr.]to fetch quick bounds. 8 4 
by quick leaps, To leap for 1 


without notice. Actively, to 55 


N 


[ 


ef 


ett 


Nat 


| The edge of a garment. 


changeable : fick'e. 


| SLACK, Adj. fleac, Sax. faken, Iſl.] looſe, 
or not drawn tight. Remiſs, or not diligent. | 


SLA 


alight leap or bound. No 
SKIP: 18H, S. [from ys and carm, Brit. 


bebe i, ebe. ihe 


engage 
en URMISH, v. N. [efcar moucher, Fr.] 


io fpht in (mal! parties without coming to a 
al engagement. 5 

Fro KR, v. A. [from ſcir, Sax. | 

ts ſcour 3 to traverſe in order to clear. Neu- 

terly, to ſeud; to run in haſte, 

KIR T, S. Kurte, Ifl.] that part of a 

irment which hangs looſe below the waiſt. 

An edge or border 


mry. | 
47 l T, V. A. to border or run along 


wy ISH, Adj ye, Dan. ſchew, Belg ] 
ſoy, or ealily frighied, Wanton. Volatile; 


KON CE, S. fee SCONCE, 
SKREEN, S fee SCREEN L 
SKUE, Adj. {the etymology is uncertain] 
fdelong, See ASKEW, | 7 
SKULL, S. [ fiala, IN.] fee Sul r: 
SKY, 8. Y, If. and Dan. | the region of 
the clouds. Ihe heavens, The weather. 

SEYLICHT, S. a window which lets 
liebt in on the cieling. 
SLAB, S apudcle. A plain ſtone. 


Belo, ] to let the ſpittle fall out of the mouth 
To ſhed or pour any thing on one's cloaths, 
I OS TOS, 

SLA'BBY, Adj. viſcous; thick. Wet; 
VV 


Slow, applied to motion. Weak, or not 
777... / 

To SLACK, or SLACKEN, V. N. to be 
remiſs or negligent. To fall to pieces. To 


SLACK, S. coal broken into dutt. 8 
| SLACKNESS, S. want of tightneſs. At- 
tention, tendency, or force, 


ect, leſs than a pitched battle. A] 


very hard. P 


To SLA BB ER, V. N. i fablen, flabbern, | 


| SLAU'GHTEROUS, 


grow looſe, To languiſh. Actively, to looſen, | 
EF loremit, To eaſe. To relieve or unbind, 
applied to the mind... | 


SLAG, S. the droſs of metal. 5 


SLE 


hand open, or ſomething flat. | 

To SLAP, V. A. to ſtrike with a flap. 
To SLASH, V. A. [ flaſa, Ifl.} to cut, or 
wound with long cuts. Neuterly, to ſtrike at 
random with a ſword. 
SLASH, S, a-cut- or wound. A cut in 
cloth. | 

grey foſſile ſtone, which eaſily ſlits into thin 
pieces, and is uſed to cover houſes or to write 


on. 3 1 | 

To SLATE, V. A. to cover a roof with 
ſlate. FF 5 
SLA TTERN, 8. [ Paeiti, S ed.] a wo- 
man who is negligent 
. | 


and obliged to ſerve a perſon during life, 
To SLAVE, V. N. to drudge or labour 


be ſmeared with ſpittle. Jo let ſpittle drop 


from the mouth. Actively, to ſmear with 


81 * 
who has loſt his liberty. 


or ſlezan, - apy. deſtruction by the ſword, in- 
cluding the idea of multitude. 


kill. IE 
| Adv. deſtructive; 
murderous, „CC ah tTEbs . 
SLA'VISH, Adj. like a ſlave. Mean; 
baſe, --: 3, . . 
To SLA, V. A. [preter. ſſezv, part paſl, 
Hain; flahan, Goth flean, Sax | to kill or put 
to death. 5 . 1 


4 


weak, or wanting :ubſtance. 


{large heavy hammer. 
wheels, or with very ſhort ones, more pro- 


SLAIN, participle paſſive of SL Ax. 
To SLAKE, V. A. [according to Skinner 
from ſack ; but rather from flock, Il. to ex- 
gniſh or quench] to quench or extinguiſh. 
To temper with water. To allay. Neuterly, 
0 „V. A. \lema, Il [:blagar,Bels.} 

to ſlaughter or 4 ſlin £ a — to win 


| NOlence, 


To SLA NDER, v. A.ſeſcalaundre, Fr. ſean- 
| A. are, Fr. ſcan- 
am, Lat.] to ſpeak il! of another ray, 


SLANDER, S. a f | 
us, on or reproagh, 


| SLANG, preter of Sr, Me. 


SLANT, 1 
WIe . Lier 


N n 63 
8 ů — 5 — 


perly fled. 3 
*LEEK, Adj. | Haibt, Goth. ſlithe, Sax. 
echt, Belg. ] ſmooth, Gloſſy. of 
h To render ſoft, ſmooth, or gloſſy. 
To SLEEP, VN. I pret. and part. paſſ: 


Mes t; ſlepan, Goth. ſle pun, Sax, to take 


one's reſt with a tot:1 ſutpenſion of all the 


followed by over To be inattentive, 


SLEE PLESS, 


SLAP, S. [ ſchlap, Teut.] a blow with the 


SLATE, 8. [from ſlit, or eſclate, Fr.] 2 


and ſlovenly in her 


SLAVE, S. [eſclave, Fr. ſaga, Ruſſ. ſuga, 
Sclay.] one taken piiſoner in war, or brought 


SLA VER, s. f, Id. ſaliva, Lat.] 
ſpittle running from the mouth. _ 55 
To SLA “VER, V. N. ſee St AnEERI to 


SLAIV ERV, S. the condition of a perſon | 


SLAU'GHTER, S. ſonſlaugt, dax of ſlagan 5 


% SLAU'GHTER, V A. to maſſicre or 


SLEAZ V, Adj. [ flaichr, Goth. ib, Sax.) | 


SL, S. | fade, Run. fled, Dan. ] a car- 
friage drawn without wheels. | 
SLEDGE, S. | ſleep, Sax. ſlægęgia, Iſl] a 
A carriage without | 


To SLEEK, V. A. toc mb ſmooth and 


faculties of the mind. To reſt or be mo- 
tionleſs. To live without care or thought, 


SLEEP, S. | flep, Goth: flæp, Sax. flepe, 
Ruſſ.] that . erein 5 nf 28 | 
fectly at reſt, and external objects act on the 
organs of ſenſe, without exciting their uſuz} 
6 i Wo | a 


{ 


falling in ſingle particles. 
1 by SLEET, V. N. to ſnow in ſmall par- | fly unexpectedly out of; 
SLEEVE, S. /tif, Sax.] that part of a\ error, To eſcape or h 
ga. waa which REL the arms. A knot or | mory. AQtively, | ey Were of the me 
Fain, “ The ravell'd fleewe of care.“ SAX. by negligence. To ee army To logg 
Ts laugh in one's fleeve, is to laugh at an- by tearing them off. To lis 150 from au 
other unknown to him; from ſceve, Belg.|a dog. To throw off any reſtra 
deo ver. To haxg on one'syleeve, ds ito be de- over negligentiy. rant, To pa 


_ without ſleeves, Wanting propriety or effect. 
Vnreaſonable, or groundleſs. 


jugaler. 


Waiſt. Not bulky or ftrong. Small, applied 


to income. 


SLEW, preter. of St ͤar. | flitted; ſlitan, Sax. ] to cut lengthwiſe 


threads. 
into flat pieces, or parts. To cut or divide. 


A broad head fixed in a handle. 


ſmooth path worn on the ice by {liding. A 
| Now or even courſe. | 


_ conſiderate, applied to value. Weak, applied 


__ SLIGHT, S. a contemptaous. neęlect. 

An artifice, _ e Ot e 

To SLIGHT, V. A. to neglect or con- 

tem. To diſregard, To treat ox perform 
_ earclefsly. | 51-26-75 


SLIGHTNESS, S. weakneſs, Negli- 
OY SLIM, Adj. flender. . i] wo 


"37> 
SLEEPLESS, Adj. without ſleeping. | 
SLEEP, Adj. drowſyor diſpoſed to ſleep. 


Not awske. Cauſing, {lcep. ys to milcarry of, 
Belo“ SLIP, . N. [ /ipan, Sax ; 
g.] to ſlide or not tread firm To Jitpen 


SLEET) S. [ let, Dan. ] ſmall hail or ſnow 


pendant, ta | 
_ SLEE'VELESS, Adj. wanting ſleeves; 


SLEIGHT, S. H d, Ill.] an artful trick. 
Sleigbt of hand, the tricks or dexterity of a 
" SLENDER, Adj, I f-ndir, Belg. ] thin 
or ſmall in circumference. Small in the 


=. 


SLEPT, participle of SLEFF. 


3 


To SLEY, V. A. to part or twilt into 
To SLICE, v. N. Iren, Sax, ] to cut 
SLICE, S. flize, Sax. Ja broad piece cut off. 


SLI, preter. of SI IDE. 


Io SLIDE, v. N. I preter. ſſid, part. paſi. 
idden; flidan, flidende, Sax. ] to pals along 
ſmoothly. To move without lifting up the 

feet. To paſs unnoticed. To paſs inſenſibly | 

from good to bad. Actively, to paſs imper- 


ceptibly, uſed with in. 
SLIDE, S. a ſmooth and eaſy paſſage. A 


SLIGHT, Adj.  /icbr, Belg.] ſmall or in- 


to argument or ſtrength. | 


gence or diſregard, 


* 


* 
* 


SLIME, S. | ſlim, Sax. ler, Belg. J. vif- f or clan hard. | 


= 4 5 


SLI T., Adi. viſcous; covered with lime. SLO T, s. eb, Hane, $a I'"8 
SLING, S. { fingan, Sax. fingen, Belg. of vigeur or expedition! Larineſs 5 


* 


; > 4 ** Ow in of 

a kind of weapon wade with a ſtrap and 3 'THFUL;” Adj.” dos in wers 
two ſtrings, by which à body is call at a actien :- 1 4 % 
diſtance, b Guking it and looſing one of the} | SLQUGH,S, (lernen pc fu 45 
trings. A bandage. worn 40 ſupport a broken x5, Sclaw.J # downcalt loot} . 


limb. nig 


To SLIN G, V. A. to throw by a Ning. | 


To hang looſcly by a ſtring; .c\To 'moye-or' 


Sax. ] to ſneak or liel Preter, Punk; f 


held. An eſcape, A long 


| Belg. ] oblique, declining ; applied toanyiur 


. 
To SLINK, V. N. 
out of the nl * 


ly or unperceived. To fall * 0 more 


looſe, applied u 


SLIP, S. che atof dipping: 

An error or miſtake. x bs Ra ley, 
Rock, A leath or ſtring in which 20; 
Narrow ple, 


A”-narrow gallery of the ſides of tle 


theatre. | | 
SLIPPER, S. a ſhoe, ſometimes vi. 

hind quarter, tt 5 NN "ithout 
 SLVPPERY, Adi. ſmooth, glb; © 6 
fordin g firm footing, Hard to belle 1 
Uncertain. Fickle. Unchaſte. 0 
To SLIT, V. A. [ preter. and 


part, ſt, a 

SLIT. S. [Sax.] a long ent, or nim 

Opening. | 8 
To SLIVE, or SLFVER, v. A. | in, 

Sax. ] to ſplit, or cut off a large piece fag. 

. hgh ta 2 5 

„ * n ee 


SLO BBER, 8. fee $r.anp, 
To SLOCK, V. N. { flocken, Swed: af 
Dan.] to flake z to quench. _ 
SLOE, a, Sax. flone, Dan. ] the fnitd 
the black thorn, FIG +: 
SLOOP, S. a ſmall ir. 
To SLOP, V. A. to ſcatter water about, 
\ SLOP, 8. [ Sax. ſcove, Belg.] a pair af 
trowſers or open breeches, Mean and wt 
liquor of any kind. 
SLOPE, Adj. [ ap, Beig. looſe ; hn, 


face, onc ot whoſe ſides approaches nearerthe 
ground than the other. 
SLOPE, S. an oblique direction or declt 
To'SLOPE, V. A. to form 2 ſhape th 
liquely. Neuterly, to declare: 
SLO PPI, Adj. I ſee 8 1 of] miry ot un. 
To SLOT,V. A. fugher, Beli u hi 


.O T, S. J, II. Jtbe track of he 
efs. 


1804 * e 


bas an ungainly, beavy el owwniſh 
clown Iookx 15 1 5 
SLO VEN, S. [ fac, Belg: w. 7 


raiſe by means of a rope and crane, _ 


, 


To SLOUCH, V. N. to have 2 dowel 


8 MA ' MI 
RT fs or clean- quantity. A loud kin: A ſmürt and ar 
so regard to neatneſs e ene de fats 1h, p 


Belg.) a dee mir SMALL, Adj. LCSax . ſnal, Belg. ſmaan, 
ate he, B TP oy kis L. III.] little in ſize, Tunern ny; impor- 
Places ; 10 0 0 The foul part of a] tance, or value. | 
dent Nas SMALL-COAL, 8. little wood couls ufed 


LOW, adj | ſclews flow, Sax. aue, in lighting fires. 


y ha 
ga who 


"= 0 01 © dreſs. 


N a6 tives, api to moon,] SMALL-CRAFT, s. a litle veſſel below 

: il wig t time. Dull, or inactive. the rank of a ſhip. 

g 120 provoked In compoſition, it has}  SMALL-POX, S. a contagious Ataſe, 
| gt cab! 


wi conſiſting ef a general eruption, of poſtules 
o 0 5 a, 8. f l flawwrym, San.] the 1 to ene and accompanied with 2D 
a fever. 
3 4 LUisgrR, v. A. [ perheps "from: SMALT, S. a blue colour in powder uſed 
Yer, or ſever ) to do any thing in an im- in painting; blue enamel. | 
«or lazy manner, To ſtain or daub. SMA'RAGDINE, Adj, made of emerald ; 3 
o cover in a coarſe manner. | reſembling emerald, _ 
$LUDG, 8. dirt mixed with weter. SMART, S. [ ſmeorta, Sax. ſmert, Belg. 1 
| $LUG, S. Dan. ſlock, Belg.) a heavy, a. quick, ſharp, aud , pungent panes applied 
oy, and lazy perſon. An obſtruction. A both to the body and mind. 
Ke creeping ſnail, An oval piece of metal] To SMART, V. N. [ ſmeertan, Sax. 
din loading a gun, from Jeck Sax, a hem: ner ten, Belg. ] to feel a quick and i lively Pain, | 
E dend. either of body or mind. | 
8 SLUG, v. N. to be lazy or. move SMART, Adj. cauſi ing a ſharp Pain. 
| wick, vigorous, or active. Briſk, 
5 7 CCGARD, $4.74 perſon. too much | SMART, S. a perſon. remarkably briſk, 
yen to leep and lazineſs. lively, and neatly dreſſect. 
SLUGGISH, Adj. lazy 3 droveſy 3 floth- oper S. { corrupted from ſnack] * 
| Itatie or twang, 
SLU GG IsHN Ess, 8. floth ; lazineſs. To SMA\T TER, V. ** to have a ſligit 
SLUICE, S. [ fluyſe, Belg. eſcluſe, Fr ſeluſa, taſte or a ſuperficial and nee knowledge. 
l.] a watergate or vent dor water that is To talk, ignorantly. | & 
at up. SMA'TTER, 8. imperfect or ſuperficial = 
To SLUICE, V. A. to let out it by flood-| knowledge. 
ates, To wet with A large quantity of wa- 6 177 —— S. one that has a ſuper= | 
cial knowledge, ; 

To SLUMBER, V. N. [ ſrimeran, Sax. To SMEAR, V. A. [ e gan fneeren; 
neren, Belg.] to ſleep Lightly or imper- Belg.] to ſpread with wy thing viſcous; to 
Aly. Figuratively, to be in a fate of] ſoil. . 
gligence. Actively, to be aſleep. To o SMELL, v. N. to ftrike the noſtrils; | 
un, to have a particular ſcent; ++ + | 
SLUMBER, s. light and betet fleep.} SMELL, the ſenſe of which the noſe i is 
OG, the preter. and participle pal, | the organ; ſcent, _ | 
L SLING | - SMELT, the pret. and part. paſſ. of ſnell. 
|SLUNK, the preter. and part. paſl. of To SMELT, W. A. pops Sy to 
| Rap melt ore, ſo ſo as to extract the metal. 

1 R, v. A. [ er Belg, J to ſully To SMERK, V. A. erde, Sax, ] to 
oil, To 'paſs lightly 3 to baulk or mils. | ſmile or look wantonly. EE? 
— SMI CKET, S. a wo man's ſhift. 
E 8. a faint reproach. A licht diſ [ To SMIL E, V. N. ¶ fmuylen, Belg.] to 
SLUTS. U, look pleaſant or joyous. 

. da, 5 Belg. a woman who SMILE, S. a look of pleaſuie or kind 
Ne cleanlineſs or decency in dreſs a N SMIRCH, v. A. Fa 4 a . 
SLY, AK. o elon ; to u 
ſabous 6, Bax fry Ru] aer a 18. SMITE, v. A. 

SLYNESS, S. [from y] the quali alk; [proce ſoot, att. 
ing defgne;) ed Ay] the qua ity of paſts ſmit or ſmirten, from ſmitan, Sax. ſmijten,. 
10 801 Ack . Bela] to ſtrike; to kill; to afflict; to dlaſt; 
Nane, 10 lf [imecken, Sax. to to alfe& with any paſſion. - | 
£ prin of th ea noiſe by the aud- SMITH, S. f ſinitb, Sax. fnetb, Teut.] | 
| % I 8 e aſter | nn ang pow who. forges with a hawmer. One who | 1 
- ſmart; hing. L l. 
[Sick "x4 ute, 5 SM THERV, or SMPTHY, 8 the er | 
„or 2vour.. A ſmall b forge 0 at a 2 ſich. | Iii 


Fd 


SMUTT EN 


8 NA 
SMOCK, S. [ ſmoc, Sax. ] the under linen 
garment of a woman. Uſed ludicrouſly for 
any thing belonging particularly to a woman. 
_ SMO'CKFACED, Adj. pale-faced; hav- 
ing a beardleſs face. BEE | 
| _ SMOKE, S. [ ſmoec, Sax. ſmoock, Belg.j the 
ſooty or blackiſh cloud which aſcends from 
any thing burning. | | 
To SMOKE, V. N. to cauſe a dark cloud | 
or exhalation from any thing burning. Figu- 
ratively, to burn or be kindled. To move 
with ſuch rapidity as to raiſe duſt or ſmoke. 
To uſe tobacco in a pipe. To ſmell or hunt 
out. Actively, to ſcent or dry in ſmoke. 
To ſmell or find out. To ſneer or ridicule to 
one's face, | 
_ SMOOTH, 
| having no unevennefs or aſperity on the 
ſurface, Gloſſy; equal, or without any 
bounds or jirks, applied to motion. Mild or 
ſoothing. „ 
| To SMOOTH, V. A. to level or make a 
ſurface even. To free from obſtructions. To 
free from harſhneſs, applied to ſound. To pal- 
| Hate or ſoften, applied to excuſe, To calm 
or mollify. To eaſe. „„ 
SMO] E, preter of Su 1 T r. | 
To SMO'THER, V. A. [| fmoran, Sax. ] 
to ſuffocate by ſmoke, or by the oppreſſion 
of ſomething which hinders a perſon from 
breathing. Figuratively, to ſuppreſs. Neu- 
terly, to Enoke without vent. Io be ſuppreſ- 
| ſed or kept low. Dh 
_ SMO'THER, 
 SMOULDERING, or SMOU'LDRY, 
Part. Adj. 1, Belg.] burning or ſmoking 
tor want of vent. . . | 
SMG, Adj. | ſmucken, Belg.] nice; 
ſpruce; dreſſed neatly | | 
To SMU'GGLE, V. A. [| ſmockelen, Belg.] 
to run goods, or to import or export goods 
vithout paying the cuſtoms, 
' __SMU'GGLER, S. one who imports or ex- 
| ports goods without paying the cuſtoms. 
* SMUT, S. | ſmitta, Sax. ſmette, Belg:] 
ſmecke, Ruſſ.] a ſpot made with ſoot or coal. 
Blacknefs gathered on corn. I mmodeſt lan- 
| 42e. | | e | 
Lego SMUT, V. A. to ſtain or mark with 
ſoot or coal. To tarniſh with mildew. 
To SMUTCH, v. A. to blacken with 


ſmoke. | 
SN ACR. [from ſnatch] a ſhare, 
SNA'FELE, S. [ ſnavel, Belg.] a bridle 
which croſſes the noſe. . 
„ SNAG, S. [the etymology uncertain] a 
ictelf, or ſtanding out beyond the reſt. 
SNAIL, S. ¶ſnægl, Sax. ſnegel, T. 
flimy animal which s with its ſhell on 
its back. Figuratively, a flow or fluggiſh 


perſon. | „ 
SNAKE, S. [ ſnaca, Sax. ſnake, Belg.] 


SMI'TTEN, participle paſſive of Sul E.. 


PP" NY ſmoeth, Sax. | 


| ſeizure. 
imall or broken part. 


S. a great vapour or ſmoke. | 


To SNEER, V. A. [properly derived 
the ſame root as ſnore or ſnort] to] 


| knives. 


| Jag or ſharp protuberance. A tooth left by 


SNAP,'S. th 


greedy perſon, 
morſel or bite, 
SNA'PPISH, Adi. peer: 
in reply. Ix * ne 
SNA'PSACK, S. [Swed.] a (oldie; 
ARE, S. [ ſnara, Swed. ſng 
any thing ſet to catch an animal an 
in which a perſon is entrapped | 0 
m— _ danger. ada: 
To SNARE, V. A. to entra 
To SNARL, V. N. T Belg 
wl, applied to the noiſe made by a 
e. when angry. Figuratively, to 
rough, or in ſharp language. 
To SNATCH, v. A. I ſracker, Be 
ſeize any thing haſtily, To tranſmit ol 
ſuddenly. Neuterly, to bite or catch a 
thing eagerly, ; 
SNATCH, S. an haſty and eaperca 
A ſhort fit of — 


To SNEAK, V. N. | ſricar, Ju. 


Dan.] to creep flily; to com 
afraid to be ſeen, 1 Nn ad 
ſervile manner. . L 


SNE'AKER, S. a large veſſel of di 

SN EA KING, Part. Adj, ſervile;1 
Covetous; niggard 7x. 

To SNEAP, V. A. ſa corruption 0 

4 ſnep, a reprimand] to reprimand or 

GS. 155: 

| SNEAP, S. a check or reprimand, 


contempt by an oblique look. To 
contempt obliquely. To praiſe in 2 
manner, ' RN 
SNEER, S. the act of praiſing ran 
A look of contemptuous ridicule. | 
To SNEEZE, V. A. {nieſan, Sax. 
Belg.] to expel wind: forcibly and a 
through the noſe. — 
To SNIB, v. A. [ ſnibbe, Dan.] toc 
nip, or reprimand. - 
SNICK and SNEE, S. a combat 


| To SNTCKER, V. N. ſor nig 
laugh ſlily, or laugh in one s ſleeve, | 
Jo SNIFF, or SNUFFLE, V. A. 
Swed.] to draw the breath audibly 

noſe. Po 1 
To SNI'GGLE, V. N. to catch 6 
their holes by means of a hook bait 

tied to a cord. | 

To SNIP, V. A. [ ſnippen, Belg.] 
zt once with ſciſſars. hs 
-SNIP, S. a cut made with ſcilla 
4 


a ſerpent of the oviparous kind. 


80 
| {mall fen fowl. Fi guratively, 
2) [ ſritan, Sax. ] to blow 


[ ſravel, or ſnevel, Teut, ] 
of the noſe. 
v. N. to run at the noſe. 


0 ole. g 
L., 5, 
agus humou 


| ex EL, 


＋ ORE, f % 
h the noſe in ſleep. = 

4 and audible breathing 
if in ſlee 0 { 

PORT, V. A. | ſnorken, Belg, ] to 

bort and audibly through the noſe 

lich mettled horſe. ge 

OI, 8. [Belg ſuole, Sax.] je VIICOUS 

mol the noſe. b 


. 8. | ſnzyt, Belg-] the noſe of a 
4 he 2 4 a man, in contempt. 
rend of any open pipe. | 
3 8. [ bean, Goth. ſnaw, Sax Ja 
»&rmed in the middle region ofthe air 
ursraiſed by the ſun, &c. whoſe parts 
ere congealed and returned to the earth 
te lakes. | BE | 
NOW, v. N. [ ſnazvan, Sax. 

ſelp.] to fall in white flakes. 

0 I, Ach. white like ſnow. 
lug with ſnow. = 3 
B, S. I ſnebbe, Belp.] a jag © 
A check or reprimand, 

SWUB, fee Sx IR. 

WIDE, V. N. { 
e or ſnug. | 5 
f, S. [/, Belg.] that part of the 
Ma candle which is burnt black and be- 
$ uſeleſs. A candle almoſt burnt out. 
ment expreſſed by drawing the breath 


1 . 


r knot in 


ſniger, | Dan.] to . 


r taken up the noſe, 
NUFF, v. A. I/ 


uffen, Belg.] to 


ent, To crop the wick of a candle. 
Th, to ſnort or draw the breath by the 
lo ſhow contempt b 
Lwdbly up the noſe, © © 
| FFERS, S, an inſtrument with 
the vick of a burning candle is clip- 


NUFFLE, v. N. [ ſnuffelen, Belg.] | 
kl through the noſe. | Why 
NUG, v. N. [ ſniger, Be! 


05 Aj. cloſe or 
r notice. 


NUG, or SNUGGLE, v. N. to lie 


deether, | 
Adv, [ fea, Goth, and Sax, ſor y 
% Teut, | when anſwering to as, in 
ner. In ſuch a degree or manner. 

ar this cauſe or reaſon, When 
1 by ax, on theſe terms, or on this 
n. Provided. When uſed as an 
TG of a ſentence, it implies, 
*9 4, plies how much ſocver. 


9. to lie 


A. 


of lands dy ſomebuſbandr 


ip the noſe. - Tobacco ground my 
xp tie noſe together with the breath. 


y drawing the| 


free from inconve- | 


| 


SOD 
So fo, implies indifferently, So ther, implies, 
therefore. | | 
To SOAK, V. N. [ focian,. Sax. ] to lie + 
ſome time ſteeped in moiſture To enter by 
degrees into the pores. To drink intempe- 
rately. Actively, to keep in moiſture till it 
{ penetrates, by 
\ SOAP, S. | ſape, Sax. ſapo, Lat.] a ſub- 
{tance uſed in wathing, made of a lixivium of 
vegetable aſhes, and ſome unuous ſubſtance. 
, SO'AP-BOILER, S. One who makes 
vap. ey ee 
To SOAR, V. N. [ forare, Ital.] to fly or 
mount aloft without any viſible motion of the 
wings. To mount or riſe high, EL 
SOAR, S. a towering flight. 
To SOB, V. N. ¶ſeoban, Sax. ſos 
to fetch a convulſive ſigh. Ta 
with convulſive ſorroWw. Ws 
SOB, S. a convulſive figh cauſed by ſorrow | 
obſtructing the reſpiration. _ 7 
SO'BER, Adj. | ſobre, Fr. ſobrius, Lat.] 
temperate, or not intoxicated with liquors, 
Not. overpowered by drink; free from any 
inordinate paſſion, Serious or grave. 
- To SO'BER, V. A, te cure or free from 
drunkenneſs, + * 5 
SO'BERNESS, or SOBRVETY, S. % 
bricte, Fr.] temperance in drink, Freedom 
from any inordinate paſſion. Coolneſs. , 
SOCCAGE, S. { ſec, Fr.] in lawa tenvre 
y ſervice performed 


ben, Belg.] 
cave audibly 


to the lord of the fe. | 
SO'CIABLE, Adj. Fr. fociabilis, Lat.] fit 
to be joined together, Friendly; conver- 
ſible ; inclined to company, . 
SO'CIABLENESS, S. the quality of be- 
ing affable ; inclined to and fit for company. 
SOCIAL, Adj. | foeialis, Lat.] relating to 
ſociety. Fit for company or converſation. 
SOCIETY, S. [ focicte, Fr. ſocietas, Lat.] 
the union of many in one common intereſt. 
Several perſons united together by rules in one 
common intereſt, Company, Partnerſhip, 
SOCK, S. | focc, Sax. focki, Belg. ſoccus, 
Lat.] ſomething put in a ſhoe between the 
ſole and the foot. The ſhoe of the ancicnt 
comedians. Poetically, comedy. WIE 
| SO'CKET, S. [ ſouchette, Fr.] any hol. 
low pipe; generally applied to the hollow _ 
part of a candleſtick:; The: hollow of the 
eye; a cavity in which any thing is inſert- 


ed $228 
D, S. [ ſeed, Belg. ſad, Perſ. ſadone, 


] 


FRA 
Ruff; baked] a turf or clod. 
S800, preter of SEET HRE. 


— 


SODARLITV, S. a fellowſhip ; à frater- 


- SO'DDEN; part. paſſive of SEETHE. 
Te S0 DER or SOLDER, V. A. ndr, 
Fr. ſoudloren, Belp, but generally ſpelt ſelder, 
and then derived from ſo/dare, Fr. or ſoli-o, - 
Lat. ] to cement or join by metal. | 
. $SO'DER3\or' SOLDER, S. meta 
joining things doge ther- 


—— 
= 


L uſei in 


| SODO'MY, 


molify, compoſe, or make leſs angry or fierce, 


SOL 


* 


86 1. 


SODO'MY, S. buggery; a fin of the fleſh | SOLEM'NITY S r, 
againſt nature: ſo called becauſe committed ligious, grave, or aft Pm Fr. a 901 
by the inhabitants of * _ ceſſion. 5 ceremony, or 50L 

SOEVER, Adv. at all; any; generally] SOLEMNIZ Arriow of 
uſed in compoſition with ſome pronoun, brating. ION, s. the att of q ft of | 


SO'FA, S. [Arab. ] a ſplendid ſeat covered 
with carpets. Ts VEL 

SOFT, Adj. Sax. /t, Belg.] eaſily yield- 
Ing to the touch, oppoſed to, hard. Sumptu- 
ous or delicate, applied to dreſs. Ductile; 
yielding ; mild; meck, applied to temper. 
Timorous. Eaſy or gentle, appled to mo- 


attempt, or try tb obtain 


To SO'LEMNIZE, v. A 


to perform the ceremon l nniſe, 900 
tle. To celebrate. es of ay parig 1 

0 SOLVCIT V. A. f 6. WW! 
alk with great importinigl 0 ** - 


SOLICITA'T 


ION, S. importun z, 
tion. Effeminately nice. Weak or ſimple, | vitation. | Lf inipottuniy - 
applied to the underſtanding, Gentle or low SOLVCITOR, 8. a peri! it 
applied to ſound, | | ther. In Law, a perſon 2 * $0) 
SOFT, Interject. ſtop ; hold; not fo faſt; }cery the buſineſs which is done by atth wh 


_ To SO'FTEN, V. A. to make fo as it may | 
_ eaſily retain or yield to any impreſſion. To 
To affect with pity. Neuterly, to grow leſs 
hard, leſs cruel, or leſs obſtinate. 
80 FTNESS, S. the quality of being ſoft. 
Mildneſs; civility. | FOI 
S800, Interj. a form of calling at a 
diſtance. . 
To SOIL, V. 
dirty; te ſtain 
dirt. To dung. 5 = 
SOIL, S. dirt or foulneſs. Ground, or 
earth conſidered with reſpect to its qualities 
for growth, from ſe/, Fr. ſolum, Lat. A 
,- country or land. Hung 
To SO'JOURN, V. N.[ ſoujourner, Fr. ſeg- 
_ #iornare, Ital.] to dwell in a foreign country 
for a time, VFC 
To S0 LACE, V. A. | ſalacier, Fr. ſolaꝝ- 
zare, Ital. ſolatium, Lat.] to comfort, or make 
a perſon leſs ſenſible of calamity. Neuterly, 
to take comfort. ß 
S80/LACE, S. comfort. Any thing which 
renders a perſon leſs ſenſible of calamity. 
SOLAR, SO'LARY, Adj. [ ſolare, Fr. 


A. [ lian, Sax. ] to make 
; to change the colour by 


ſolaris, Lat.] being of, or belonging to, the | 


ſun. TY . | 

© SOLD, preter. of S811. 
SQ'LDAN, S. ſee SULTAN 
To SO'LDER, V. A. fee Sop E. | 
SO'LDIER, S. [ ldat, Fr. of ſolidarius, 

Lat.] a perſon who ſerves under a command- 

er in an army; originally one who fights 

for pay. „ „ 
SO'LDIERY, S. the body of ſoldiers. 
SOLE, S. [ ſul, Per. xaul, Arm.] the 


in other courts. 


ous, careful, or concerned; uſed with d 
and ſometimes with for or of before the 
which cauſes anxiety ; but fir is molt pr 


by aperſon who utters his thoughts in us 


|rius, Lat.] living alone, remote from 


SOLFCITOUS, Adj. If lain, Lata 


before ſomething which is to be obne 
SoOlLCrrupE, S. anxiety, = 
SO'LTD, Adj. [ ſolide, Fr. ſoldu, 
havin gits parts ſo cloſely connected 2 
to flip or give way on preſſure, pole 
fluid, Compadt, or full of matter, oy 
to hollow. Strong, oppoſed to weak, 
or true, oppoſed to falacious. Git 
poled bo light, 
SO'LID, S. a thing whoſe parts al 
give way to any flight impreſſion, In gt 
try, the third ſpecies of mapnitude, tort 
ing length, breadth, and depth. 
SOLFDITY, S. a property of n 
whereby it excludes other bodies from 
place which it poſſeſſes itſelf, Fit 
hardneſs. Truth.  Certainty. * 
SOLVLOQUY, S. [ ſoliloque, FA 
loguor, Lat.] a diſcourſe held in folitu 


though no one is preſent, . 
SOLITAIRE, S. Fr. ] a recluſe 
An ornament for the neck, 

SO'LITARY, Adj. [ ſolitaire, Fi} 


any. Single, _ 
SD/LITUDE, 8. the ſtate ofa perſn 
is at a diſtance from company. Apt 
mote from company or any populow® 
'$O'LLAR, S. Ucar n, low Lat. 
- SO'LO, S. [Ital.] a tune ſung Hl 
perſon or played by a ſingle iaſtrumeit, 


- 


bottom of the foot, Figuratively, the foot. | SO/LSTICE, S. [Fr Le Ly 0 
That part of a ſhoe whick reſts on the ground. | point in the tropics of Capricorn 11 8 

A flat fil, RE beyond which Ss ſun never goes, 0 

To SOLE, V, A. to put a new ſole on a to reſt for ſome days. __ 
ſhoe. * | Ne 40 208, 1 7 SoOLSTITIAL, Adj. belongny, M 
 . SOLE, Adj. [%, Fr. ſclus, Lat.] ſingle; | ſolſtice. ho ho 
only. In — Lf Dao 85 mw ; S0 LUBLE, Adj. eme le \ 
_ - SO'LECISM, S. [p:an;ojpuo;, Gr.] an [ble of having its parts IP ble of benz in 
improper expreſſion. ; ; SO'/LUBILITY, S. cap : 


._ SO'LEMN, Adj, [ ſalemnis, Lat. folemne!, 
Fr, ] grave, awful; performed with reverence 


rated or diſlolved. 

To SO'LVE, V. A. | {iv 

| or explain any thing difficult, 
2 


La Ju 


and gravity. 


* 


ö 


SOM 
8. ability to pay. 
Drs 8. fr. ſolutio, Lat.) the 
| thing difficult. The 
Any thing 


03A TOLOGY oo 
ks doctrine of bodies. ; = 
— [from ſun, Sax. 15 uſed in com 
C alter adjectives and ſubſtantives, and 
hill! 0 * 3 

lies much or à great degree. 5 
ou, Adj. | ſom, ſum, , Sax. ] rims 

uſed indeterminately. Certain Perlons. 


Aale. One Or any. 79 
200, perſon. A perſon of 


1 


EOMERSAULT, SO MER SEA, 8. Fr. 
mti, Fr. a beam, ſaul, 1 r. a ies 46 
i is only a corruption] A leap by which 
ron flings bimſelf from or over a beam, 
iwas over his head at the ſame time. 
QOMERSETSHIRE, one of the counties 
England, 0 called from Somerton, for- 
ty its principal town. It is bounded by 
"nſhire on the W. Dorſetſhire on the S. 
> Briſtol channel or Severn ſea on the N. a 
al part of Glouceſterſhire on the N. E.and 
Itftice op the E. This is a very rich and 
te county, being about ſixty miles long 
im Oure in the W. to Froome in the E. 
about fifty where broadeſt, from Crew- 
e in the S. to Porſhut in the I. In it 
three cities, 42 hundreds 132 vicarages, 
b pariſhes, near 1700 villages, and 30 
ket towns, It ſends eighteen members 
parliament, two for the county, and two 
tech of the following places, viz, Briſtol, 
bj Wells, Taunton, Bridgewater, Ilcheſter, 
Ibourne port, and Minehcad. It contains 
ut 280, co fouls, The air is the mildeſt, 
the ſoil for the molt part is the richeſt in 
England, the produce of an acre being 
times from forty and fifty to ſixty buſhels 
pra, It is deep and dirty travelling 
buph this county in winter, the moſt mar- 
parts lying between Bridgewater and Ax- 


th of ground in the kingdom which is 
other and more pleaſant. The weſtern 
tattern parts are hilly and ſtony ; and 
h ſome roads are {plaſhy, the bottom 
n. As its ſoil varies, ſo does it pro- 
„It abounds with grain of all kinds, 
lying home and foreign merkets with 
Pantities, The hills yield mines of 
lead, and copper. Wood thrives here 
mely ; and teazles, a fort of thiſtles, 
tte cloth. dreſſers uſe, hardly grow in 
Place elſe, Oere is dug on and about 
Mendip hills; and of lapis calaminaris, 
pout which and copper no braſs can be 
— 5 more dug up in this county 
E kingdom beſides, From the 
SOUthe paſtures here are produced vaſt 
mes of cheeſe, of which the beſt and 


' 


Ive; but in ſummer there is not that 


SON. 
Parmeſan, - Its oxen are of equal magnitude 
with thoſe of Lancaſhire and Lincolnſhire, 
and ſaid to be of © finer texture; its valleys 
feed and fatten great numbers of ſheep, and 
thoſe of the largeſt (ze, The maſtifls of this 
county are the boldeſt of all others of the 
kind at bull-baiting. Here are manufactured 
all forts of cloth, as broad and narrow ker- 
ſeys, drupgets, ſerges, duroys, and ſhalloons ; 
together with ſtockings and huttons. In the 
S. E. parts are allo made great quantities of 
linen. Thelargeſt hills in Somerſetſhire are 
Mendip, Ponldon, and Quantock; the firſt 
abounding with lead and coal, the ſecond 
with corn-fields, and the third with whurts 


ordinary people make pies, or eat them only 


being black when ripe, and of a pungent taſte, 


| Theſe hills, eſpecially Mendip, take different 


denominations, according to the pariſhes they 

confine on. 
. . Y 

plain, downright, and free-hearted ; but, as 

one of their own natives obſerves, who thinks 


able, in general, with a little too much poſi- 
tiveneſs, bluntneſs, or reſerve in converſation 
too great a contempt of letters, and too much 


this ſhire has produced great men in arms 
and arts, church and ſtate ; we have had our 
Courcies, Gournays, and Blakes, in war 


lets, Portmans, Pophams, in the ſtate ; 
with many others of great note in that claſs,” 


ſcended from Edward Duke of Somerſet the 
protector, and uncle to king Edward VI. 


I know not how. g | 
SO'METHING, 8. [| fumibing, Sax.] 
more than nothing. A part. More or leſs, 
Adverbially in ſome degree. «© © © 
SOMETIME, Adv. formerly. 
' SOMETIMES, Adv. now and then; at 
particular times. | „ 
SO'ME WHAT, Adv. in ſome degree. 


other. 0 8 | | b | 
SOMNTFER OUS, Adj. | fomnifer, Lat.] 
cauling ſleep. MY 


80'MNOLENCY, S. ſſcepineſs. 
SON, S. [ pronounced ſun: ſunus, Goth. 


Swed. ſune, Belg.] a male child. A native. 


3 „C 
SONATA, S. Ital.] a tune wholly per- 


t ere made at Chedder, not inferior to 


formed by inſtruments. 


31 SONG, 


or whirtleberries; of which the middling and 
with milk, &c. They are as large as currants, 
The people of Somerſet are 


he knows their temper, „They are charge- : 


indifference for the reſt of the world, poflibly - 
from their having too high an opinion of 
their own portion in it; yet undouhtedly 


our Harringtons and Lockes in ſcience; our 
Hoopers and Hales in the church; our Pow- 


This county, which is in the dioceſe of Bath 
and Wells, formerly gave title of Earl, and 
afterwards of Puke, to the Seymours, de- 


SO'MEHOW, Adv. one way or another, 


SOMEWHERE, Adv. in ſome place or 


ſonum, Il. ſans, Sax. ſune, Ruſſ. /yr, Sclav. 
Boh. and Pol. un, Dalm. ſobn, Teut. fon, 


| SON-IN-LAW, S. a man married to 


SOR 


SONG, S8. [ ſang, Sax,] any words ſet 


to muſicſ. A Poem. The notes of birds. good loſt. 


Poetry. Song is proyerhial. for a trifle, 


SONNET, S. [ Fr. ſorette, Ital.] a poem | the loſe of ſome 
contained in 14 verſes, having two ſlauzas of | from ſaur, III. filth; 


four verſes, and two of three | verſes each, | 
the eight firſt being all in two rhimes, and | c 


3 S OU 
O'RRO . 

ITN he 8'ieVing for N <0!" 
f (lt. 
Nickle. 
To 5 
arholl 
x (110 


SO'RRY, Adj, 


[ ſcrig, Sax. 


good. vi ] grievea 4 


ile or Vorthlel 


RT, 8. 
laſs. SY Wt t ek kind, ſpeciez 


the laſt containing ſomething . ftrikingly] To SORT, v. 1 pplun! 
beautiful, It is ſuppoſed to be invented by | Ital. | to ſeparate i into Ag he ai in its 
P yr OTE Ao ranks or orders. To conjoin 8 claſk Kare! 
J. 1 Hi and facia, followed by vith, To reduce, "3A $OU 

Lat. .] giving or bringing ſound. _ a ſtate of confuſion. News by to order in 1 Ital 
SO'NOROUS, Adj. | ſonore, Fr. ſenarus, with others of the ſame ſpe Js tO be joy which 
Lat.] loud; ſounding. with, Pe cies, folloyel he \ 


SOON, Adv. { ſuns, Goth. ſena, Sax.] 


ſhortly after any aſſigned time. Early, op- into diſtin& kinds or . the A n fepualif 
* poſed to late. Readily. As ſoon as, imme- from a ſtate of difor 
ately after. At the very time or inſtant. | parcel forted, 


SOOT, 8. [pronounced ſut : jor, San. ]“ 


ſmoak fixed and detained in a chimney. | once ins chair, --* 


800TH, S. [ forth, Sax.} truth. 


To SOOTH, or SOOTHE, v. A. ge- perſon. A perlon tu 


ſtbian, Sax. ] to flatter or pleaſe. To ſolten | 


rage, pain, or WE inordinate raden, To No, Span. | ſupreme, or having no fu * 
power. Of the greateſt efeacy, 


ratify. 
To SOO'THSAY, V. N. [fee Soor n, the 
noun] to foretell, | 
__ S0O'/THSAYER, 8. otie who orctells| 
future events. 
SO'OTY, Adj. conſiting of, or daubed 
with, „ 
SOP, S. ¶ ſep, Sax. ſopa, Span. bread Reer. 
ed in liquor or drippin i + 
| Ms o SOP, V. A. to cep in dripping or li- 


SO'PHISM, 8. [ pbiſea, Lat.] an, argu- 
ment which carries the L of truth, 
but leads a perſon into error. | 
SOPHISTICAL, Adj. partaking of the 
nature of a ſophiſm. Fallaciouſſy ſubtle. 
Io SOPHISSTICATE, v. [ ſephiſti- 
7 0 Fr.] to corrupt or adulterate. 
SO'PHISTRY, S. fallacious reaſoning. 
SO'RCERER, 8. [ forcier, fr.) a con- 
jurer or magician. | | 
SO'RCERY, S. magic. 
S800 RDID, Adj. [ fordidus, Lat]. foul ; j 
groſs; filthy. Mean; baſe, Covetous, 
from ſordide, Fr, | 


SORE, S. { ſur, 3 ſour. Dan.] a place rightly, Faſt, "applied to ſleep. 


which is tender, painful, and has the {kin off. 


SORE, Adj. painful when touched, Fal \baibug feſ down. 
R, A 


vexed. Vexcd.. 5 


SORE, Adv. I feer, Belg.] Jun painful ur Perl. Heb. ] (harp to the taſte; pt 
vehemence. With bed related pen r 


afflicted, violence. 15 
SOtRRILT, Adv. in A wein, rde. 
or deſpicable m 


Wen 


ner: 
SARA» S, I. free Ping dene taſte; To make harſh. To make WH 


4 ief arif 9 od loſt. 
SORROW, F. N. e 


or eſſence. Inward power. A perſon. 


Þ 3 8. lrac ] che emperor of without wounds, Right, applied to k 
erſia 


488 G W poeviſn. 
l Gel 2 Fer! : bing 


SO'RTMENT, s. 


Cath 


pecles, or of produc - 


der! into one of order, 


To sOss, V. N. to fit lazily, or fall 


SOT, S. [ /ore, Fr. and Belg.) a fla | 


ned by drink 
SO VEREIN, ad, [ e ' 


SOV REIGN, S. a ſupreme 
SOVEREIGNTY, 8. | — 
| higheſt place, you or excellence, 
SOUGH, S. [ ſour Fr,] a drain ng 
ground. 
SOUL, S. 1 ſawel, Sax. ſael, Dan.) 
immaterial ſubltance which animats 
bodies, A vital and active principle, $ 


SOUND, Adj. [ ſund, Sax.] healthy, 


ledge. Stout, Faſt or profound, apple 
ſleep. 
 SOUND,.S. 1 3 Fr.] a ſhallow! 
which may be founded, A probe uſe 
ſurgeons to examine what is out of then 
of their fingers. A perception raiſed it 
ſoul by means of air put into motion 
| vibrating on the drum of the ear, from 
Fr. ſonus, Lat. | 
To SOUND, V. A, toſearch with pl 
met. To try or examine. Neuterly 
make 2 noiſe. - To excite an idea by Ike 


or ſound, from ſons, Lat, To cauſeto! a 
a noiſe... 4 el 
- SOUNDLY, Adv. heartily; ox | 
| | 

SOUP, K p ſeuße, Fr.] a liquor nal 


"1 ſur, ſuip Sax, ſir 


crabbed of temper. Painful or dig 
ble. Expreſſve of dillike, applied 10 


1 tenance. | 
10 SOUR, v. A. to make ſha, 


Ties pleahng, Y  Neuterly, to turn 18 


ſaurgian, 5 to wine or he a 
loſs:of one f 15 ok 


© 0 5 S834 FY 


Ok pal ue. 69 


or fey 


ved 4 
rthleg 


cles, 


n 


claſh 


WE: 
-ut, Belg. falt] pickle mace 


. Ts parboiled and kept in (alt. 


"oF m the noun] to 
| g, v. A. [from t { 
| op liv in ſalt pickle, To plunge 
o to the water, from ſooſthan, Perl. 
lunge under water. To dart like a bird 
3 from ſpoſtan, Perl. to plunge. 
Gil, 0 ſtrike with ſudden violence, 


h ic diametrically o poſite to the north. 
| P 70 from the ſouth. 
glb et is the point between the E. and S. | 
OUT/HAPMTON, anciently Hampton, 

whence by contraction Hanton and 
pc Hanthhire ; a borough and port of 
Kunpſhire; alſo a county of itſelf, It ſtands 
between two large rivers, the Alre or Itching 
on the E. and the Teſe or Anton on the W. 
which falls here into that called the 
Southampton-water, an arm of the ſea run- 
ging up to it for ſome miles, and very deep, 
ſo that ſhips of zoo tons have been built in 
1. The river Itching comes from Win- 
cheſter ; and the Teſe, which runs into 
the Southampton-water at Redbridge, comes 
from Stockbridge and the edge of the New 
Foreſt, They are both navigable for ſame 
wy up the country, and particularly ſerve 
for bringing down timber, vaſt quantities of 
which lie here upon the ſhore, , and are 
fetched from thence by the ſhip-builders at 
Portſmouth-dock, Southampton is a mayor- 
town, and ſends two members to parliament, 
Here is ſaid to be one of the broadeſt ſtreets 
in England, three quarters of a mile long, 
well paved, and flagged on each fide, termi- 
ting in a very fine quay. Formerly all the 
Cary brought into the kingdom was obli- 
get to be landed firſt here, till the London 
nerchants finding this an inconvenience, 
purchaſed that privilege of the corporation; 
ud had afterwards their wines directly 
brought to London, Some merchants here 
am on the Port and French wine trade; 
hut their greateſt dealings are with Jerſey 
and Guernſey; and not a little, as their 
enemies ſay, of the ſmuggling trade: others 
indeed among them trade to Newfoundland 
for bh, which they carry up the Streights, 
&, The aflizes are uſually kept here in the 
town-hzll, and in ſummer a coach runs every 


urches for the natives, though fewer would 
ce, and one for the French refugees : 
{in this tian is an hoſpital called God's 


metic, Ke. OTIS m t ov | . , 18 
Ts -1ptan gives title of 


on Trifanton, i. e. in Britiſh, the bay of | to be ſet on his head, 


$OU 


Cleveland. It lies ten miles from Goſport, 
twelve from Wincheſter, and ſcventy eight 
from London. Its weekly markets are Tueſ- 
day, Thurſday and Saturday; and annual 
tairs on April 25, and Trinity-Monday, for 
horſes, cattle, and leather. At the S. E. 
corner, near the quay, is a fort called the 
Tower, with ſome guns on it. Not far off 


[King Canute, ſeating himſelf on the banks 


of the Itching at low water, with all his 


| royal apparatus on, very ridiculouſly com- 


manded the tide not to approach his foot-ſtool z 
but it obliged him to retreat, to the great mor- 
tification of his ſycophants and himſclf, who 
never after, it is ſaid, would ſuffer the crown 
SOUTHWARK, commonly pronounced 
Southrick, as being a work or building to the 
S. of London and London-bridge, It is deno- 
minated the Borough or Boroughwick, 
and ſtands in the county of Surry ; and though 
it ſeems to be only a ſuburb of the grand ca- 
pital, yet for extent, number of inhabitants, 
trade, wealth, hoſpitals, &c. is inferior to 
few cities in the kingdom, except London 
and Weſtminſter, It contains the pariſhes of 


St. Olave, St. John, at Horſley-down, St. 


Saviour, vulgarly St. Mary Over or Overy, 
St. George, St, Thomas, and Chriſtchurch : 
thefe, together with the adjacent pariſhes of 
St, Mary's at Lambeth, St. Mary Magdalen's 
Bermondfey, St. Mary's Newington, and St. 
Mary's Rotherhithe, or vulgariy Rederiff, 
compoſe that part of the diſtrict within the 
bills of mortality which lies in the hundreds 
of Kingſton and Brixton, That which was 
before computed to be nine miles along the 
Thames from Vauxhall to Deptford- bridge, 
has been found, by the exacteſt menſuration, 
to be {1x miles *twenty-three poles and two 
feet in length, from Vauxhall-bridge to the 
eaſt end of Holding-{treet beyond Rot her- 
hithe-wall, and about nine in the centre, 
namely, where broadeſt from London- bridge 
to the ſtone's-end at Newington-buts. Hit- 
tory mention Southwark as early as 1053, 
when it was governed, as a diſtinct corpora- 
tion, by its own baliff, till 1327, when the 
firſt grant was made of it to the city of Lon- 
don, whoſe mayor was to be its bailiff, and 


the inhabitants recovered their privileges ; 
but in the reign of Edward VI. the crown 
granted it again to the city of London for 


4 


on this and London. Here are five 6471. 2s. 1d. and in conſideration of 500 


marks more paid by that city, it was annexed 


— 


by the archbiſhop of Canterbury, the Abbot 


| _ 2 2 free-ſchool founded by of Bermondſey, &c. ever ſince which period, 
h 1 „J. here is a charity: ſchool it has been ſubject to the Lord mayor of 
nN or thirty boys, who are] London, who has under him a ſteward and 


+»: reading, writing, arith-| bailiff, and is governed by one of its twenty- 


* 
1 


ſix aldermen, under the name of Bridge ward 


from K. Ch. 1 the deſcendatits without. On the W. fide of the Borough 
* Chafics II. by the dutcheſs of | was a palace built by the duke of Ons, Wh 
. e the 


to govern it by his deputy. Some time after, 


thereto; with certain privileges enjoyed there 


. ſtatiie of king James II. in his robes, &c. 


" — — 


S O W 


the reion 'of King Henry VIII. called 
Sutfoik Rouſe, afterwards Southwark place, 


formerly. 
inhabitants aſſumed a protection from arreſts 
for debt, which occaſioning many frauds and 


reign of King William. St. Saviour's is the 
' principal church in Southwark, and belonged 
form-rly to a priory or abby here of canons 
regular, the remoins of the cells being ſtill 
viſible in the cloſe, and which, from its dedi- 
cation to the virgin Mary, and its fituati-n 
cover the Rec, or the River Thames, oppoſite 
to London, (where ſome ſay there was a ferry, 
before the building of London- bridge) oc- 
caltioned its being called St. Mary Over Ree, 
which it fi!l retains among the common peo- 


king Henry Vi T's reign, to that of St. Sa- 
viour, end united to the pariſhes of St. Mar- 
o:ret and St. Mary Magdalen. This church 
SS... . OS (Fo, - _ N 

is an ancient and ſpacious Gothic ſtructure, 


aſſes from F. to W. and a croſs aiſle; alſo 
four handſome ſpires, and a tower with a 
clock, ard a melodious ring of bells. Among 
its monuments are particularly thoſe of 

ohn Gower, the famous poet, and Dr. 
| Lockier the famous pill- quack, &e. In this 
parilh are particularly remarkable the ſcilions 
heuſe on St. Margaret's hill, where formerly 
ſtood the church of St. Margaret, united as 
above-mentioned. On the S. fide, in a nich 
adorned with Corinthian pillars, ſtands a 


[fo the Talbot inn, where on the main beam 
is an inſcription, that Sir Geoffrey Chaucer, 
tlie father of Englich poetry, and twenty-nine 
_ pilgrims, lay here, anno, 138 3, in their way 

to Canterbury. The borouph is particularly 
diſtinguiſped for the buſtle all along the 
Thames fide at its warehouſes, wharfs, and 
landing places; as alſo for the dying buſineſs, 
and for its capital ſtreet being the great tho- 
roughfare to and from London. In its inland 
parts are conſiderable tan- yards, perhaps the 
ereatett in England; pattery and Whitening 
ya: 1s, pin- makers, &c. It ſends two mem- 
bers to parliament; and as it is a place of 
conſiderable extent, we have ſeen on this oc- 


at taverns, in canvaſſing for candidates on 
A | 

SOUTH-WEST, S. the point between the 
„ | 20 OP 

SOW, S. [ge, Brit. ſ gu, Sax. ſwina, 
Port. ſus, Lat. vs, Gr.] a female pig or hog. 
An oblong mals, applied to land. HT 


To SOW, V. A. [ part. paſſ. ſozon 5 ſaian 


Goth. ſaa, 11. ſazvan, Sax. ] to ſcatter ſeed 
on the ground for growth. Figuratively, to 
ſpread or propagate, To beſprinkle. See SEW. 

To SO WCE, V. A. ſee Sous z. Pp 


and laſtly the Mint, from a coinage here the diſtance bety 
t eonliſts of ſeveral ſtreets, whoſe | Quantity, applied to t! 


buſes, it was ſuppreſſed by an act in the | or ſpace, 


ple, though changed by. act of parliament, in | /p 


bolt in the form af a cathedral, with three | 


| called the Bay of Biſcay, or ſimply the Bay, } 


caſion great enballing and frequent meetings 


leſſer ſtreams, it is not only a very delightful 


S A 
„participle of ow: 
> [ pace, Fr. I; 


SOWN 
SPACE 


Patinm, | 
oh 125 o bodice or * 11 
SPACIOUS, Adi fr... be 
Lat. wide: a J. [ ſpacicux, Fr li W e 
ets containing a great Xe rao in 4 

A. ” Om mu 

SPAD "IN, | | 

ſhovel oft 2 AIR pada, dak.) a broad __ 
od In dung Gipging, A deer thre oo 
1 cards, wherein the 4 ſuits re 45 aal 
4 - $11 a Kingdom, the nobilir by ent Jatitu 
preſented by the ends of J Vere re. The 


and t 
anot! 


our ignorance of the defi the b 
po oy as of the Spaniſh language, has a. | — 
oned our repreſenting the points of this | "” 


ades. | by the name of parts 


SPADUVLLE,S. Fe) @ co. 4 
erille, the ace of 72 f 3 by 1 
SPAGYVRIC, S. [coined by Paraceliys, 1 


from ſpaher, Teut. a ſearcher] a ch mi 

: SPAIN, the ancient Bee, nd A 
Heſperia Major, now Hiſpania. The . q 
nlards themſelves call it Eſpanna, the Fc Matic 
E ſcagne, and we by contraction Spain, This rſhi 
is the moſt weſtern part of all the continen | 
of Europe, being encompaſſed on every de 
by the Sea, except on the ſide of France 
from which it is ſeparated by a continued i 
huge ridge of mountains called the Pyrenees, 
On the E. and S, it is bounded by the Med. 
terranean, and Streights of Gibraltar, the an. 
cient F. retum Gaditanum, and by part of the 
Atlantic ocean; on the W. by the ſane 
ocean; and on the N. by that part of i 


as alſo by the Pyrenean mountains. lt les 
between lat. 36 and 44 deg. N. extending it 
ſelf in length from long. 10 deg. W. to + ep 
E. that is, 13 deg. from E. to W. and g. dg; 
from N. to S. The whole circuit of Spin, 
in a continued direction from town to town, | 
and from port to port, excluſive of crecks and | 
bays, amounts to about 600 leagues, recxone 
ing three miles to each league, which make 
1800 miles, Portugal, anciently a part dd 
Spain, being included in this calculus. Spa 
is ſituated about the, middle of the temperate 
zone; upon which account, as well as ford 
manifold ranges of high and pleaſant hill 
beautiful plains, and variety of rivers ad 


but a moſt healthy climate; being on the | 
one hand free from the ſcorching beats b 

which Africa is expoſed ; and on the other 
from the froſt, rain, and other inclemencis 
of the more northern regions. The {ultr] 
heats in ſummer laſt only about two, orA 
moſt three, months; and theſe are general 
tempered by cooMng breezes : beſides, £1 
exceſſive heat is only about four or frye bout 
at moſt in a day, during the abovemeniie 


while the remaining part of the year? 
pace, while the re | 25 on 


To SO WL, V. A. to pull by the ears. 


pA: SPA 


3% 1 temperate. To this ma be riety of fowl, wild and tame, four footed 
(lightful an Py 7 moſtly ſerene and clear. | game, as deer, red and fallow, hares, rabbits, 
added, that the | bis country fall regularly] and wild boars in particular: and as to tame 
| The great 72! 25 ring and autumn. It] ſwine, the Spaniſh bacon is found to exceed 
in their aeg 4 that the degrees of | even that of Weſtphalia. Their ſheep, be- 
muſt however liger very much between the ſides the fine tiſte of their fleſh, are (till of 
| heat and cold 90 ch 0 N arts of Spain, not] greater value on account of their incompara- 
northern and ok the ect of their ble wool, excetding, as our cloth-workers 
only on gong? from other circumſtances. | know, any in Europe. With regard to the 
| latitude, rot country is in general froitful;| ſilken manufacture, about T,0c0,000 of peo- 
| The ſoil why aigers much in one place from ple are ſaid to be employed in feeding ſilk- 

Y 2nd thovg ; the more northerly places be] worms, as alſo in ſpinning or weaving ſatin, 
mother, wy et its moſt mountainous and| damaſk, tabby, velvets, ſnagge, &c. The ſame 
ER 8 ſomething for uſe: may be ſaid of their cotton, hemp, and flax, 
. with ſtately trees of various] which grow here in large quantities, and em- 
kinds, either for timber or fuel. The rocky] ploy a propor tionable undes of Lands; not 

hound with wild thyme, marjoram, to dwell on their ſcarlet die, ſoffron, ſugar, 
| 11 her aomatics, which ſerve to feed vaſt pitch, roſin, &c. If we dive into the bowels. 

. Ns of ſheep, goats, Kc. giving their] of the earth, beſides gold, ſilver, quickſilver, 

nl and lieſn an exquiſite reliſh; and if theſe] of which latter they ſend large quantities to 

Lite ſcorched with too much heat in ſummer, the Welt Indies for ſmelting and ſeparating 

the cattle are driven down to the ſides of the| the ſilver from the ore, their lead, copper; and 

hills, where they find plenty of thoſe herbs, | excellent iron, the beſt of which is dug 
ind in many of them a great deal of graſs, from the mountains of Biſcay, and fent all 
which though ſhort, is yet ſwect and nou-| over Europe; they have great plenty of ſul- 
fiſhing, It theſe elſo fail, as is often the| phur, alum, calamine, &c. alſo jet, agat, 
c{e, through exceſſive drought, they have cornelian, granate, chryſtal, marble, alabaiter, 


— 


ivers and lefler ſtreams. Other mountainous| gold and ſilver mines, the quantities extracted 
and rocky lands yield great quantities of the] from which were prodigious, they have quite 
plant eſparto, of which ropes and other cord-| neglected them ever ſince they have been able 
ige are made. The Spaniſh wheat is inferior to draw ſuch immenſe quantities of thoſe 
o none, il not the very beſt in Europe, as ap- metals from America. The Spaniards, like 
pears from their cxcellent bread, and the com- moſt other nations, fond of their antiquity, 
on produce is more than the natives can] deduce their original from Tubal (Jubal), 
fit onſume. Barley is here very good, and in 
Ja 
b tit horſes and mules, inſtead of oats, which | the reign of Auguſtus, who ſubdued the Can- 
2 its ne here very ſcarce, and the ſtraw of it ſerves| tabrians or Biſcayners, and parts adjacent ; 
eg. hem inſtead of hay. Wines they have here after which the reſt of the inhabitants were 
tg; tkewiſe in fach abundance, that the pooreſt eaſily deterred into a fubjection to the Roman 
dein, ort driak them; and the various ſorts are yoke; The pretent diviſion of Spain is into 


1 8 . . k 1 . 
ND, Malaga, Sherry, Galicia, Alicant, Barcelona, fourteen kingdoms or provinces, beſides the 
iſlands, and excluſive of Portugal, which is 


; and | nd a much greater number of others, which 


dal. om or ever come among us, though no- ſubject to a ſovereign of its own, The moſt 
m:ke ing inferior to thoſe already mentioned, conſiderable rivers of Spain are, 1. The Ibe- 
rt of er exportation by land- carriage from the rus, now Ebro. 2. The Durtus now Duers 
Spain iger or more inland parts being expenſive; or Douro. 3. The Tagus, now Tago. 4. The 
erat herwife they eould ſpare much greater Anas, now Guadiana; alſo à conſiderable 
ror its 


antities to foreign lands, as the Spaniards] river in Portugal. 5. The Bœtis, now Gua- 


« and ithout water 


| 3 and the women never, except near 150 more, and thoſe no ſmall ſtreams; 
biful, een, and ſuch other extraordinary alſo lakes and ſprings that are innumerable, 
n the | * With regard to fruits, they have not The crown of Spain is heridetary and abſo- 
eats to Bi) thoſe which are cultivated with ſo much lute, and has been ſo ever ſince the Saracens 
other ugs in England, and in or 

2 "pet but likewiſe many others, which | year'714, upon the invitation of count Ju- 
lu * oy our art cannot be brought to any li n, out of revenge to king Roderigo for de- 
ol * © npeneſs, and with which we are bauching his daughter; this was the laſt of 
erally PPited from 


ths fanges, almonds, xa; f 
Z raiſins, prunes, olives, | th t f the fam 
**. is, fire, cheſdtz » prunes, „the brother of the famous Alaric. Prince 


| L e »Pomegranates, Capers, | Pelagius or Pelajo was the firſt who oppoſed 
— be 3 wax, and honey, are allowed | the Moor iſh tyranny in Aſturias and: Biſcay, 
ef ſes exec. rey 6 in the world, Few coun-| which was at length, after much to do, extir- 
a 15 is for plenty, goodneſs, and va- mus out of Spain, in the reign of Ferdinand 


313 | aid 


ill their meadow grounds well watered with jaſper, and other ſtones. Wilk regard to their 


Noah's grandſon.- The conqueſt of the 
Juch plenty, that it is the common grain for| country was not perfected by the Romans till 


hills Fc naturaily very ſober, ſeldom drinking it] dalquiver. Beſides theſe might be mentioned 


much greater per-|or Moors over-ran this country in the 


em, as citrons, lemons, the Gothic race of kings from Attaulphus, 


8 PA 


and Iſahella, king and queen of Aragon, The \ ſame migh 


Caſtile, and Leon: by whofe daughter 
Johanna, mother of Charles, atterwaras 
Charls V. emperor of Gernyany, the crown 
deſcended to him and his poſterity. Upon 
failure of male heirs the crown comes to the 
next ſemale: and it would ſcem that the 
reigning ſovereign, it he has no iſſue of hi- 
own, has a power of deviſing it to the next 
royal branch, as was the caſe with the late| 
Philip V. who held his tile from the latter 
will of his predeceſſor Charles II. of Auſtria: 
and, though his grandfather, Lewis XIV. of 
France, had, upon his marriage with the In- 
fanta of Spain, ſolemnly renounced all claim 
to the panith dominions, yet that ſettlement 
was confirmed by the treaty of Utrecht; and 
now it is in the ſecond ſon Charles III. of the 
ſecond venter of the houſe of Medicis, who 
was lately king of the 'Two Sicilies. The 
heir to the crown is always ſtiled prince of 
Aſturias, The king of Spain is never crown - 
ed ; but the cortes or ſtates meet and recog- 
niſe his title at his acceſſion. Theſe high 
cCaurts are in ſome meaſure the ſame as a par- 
| liament, conſiſting of the nobility, clergy, and 
repreſentatives of the people; but have 
loſt their tormer privileges, and now only 
meet to confirm or record the decrees of the 
Spaniſh ſovereign, who will oblige their com- 
pliance, ſhould they prove refractory. The 
dominions of Spain are the largeſt, and per- 
haps the richelt, of any in the world, if we 
Include the two vaſt empires of Mexico 
and Peru, &c. in America, now ſubject to it; 
for theic are reckoned to extend about 6000 
miles in length from N. to S. beſides all the 
illands and other vaſt territories in that part of 
the world. The principal coins of Spain are of 
gold, as piſtoles or doubloons, of about ſeven- 
teen ſhillings value. 7 heir ſilver coins are 
reals, reckoned worth ſomething more than 
ſixpence : and alſo pieces of eight, or eight 
reuls, being about four ſhillings and ſixpence, 
belides brats coins of ſeveral inferior denomi- 
nations, and maravedies, which is a coin 
merely of account, &c. Ihe randees of 
Spain are the prime nobility, this being a 
title conferred upon them by the king. Their 
privilege is to be covered before his majeſty. 
They are diſtinguiſhed into the higher and 
lower claſs, and they take place of all the reſt 
of the nobility. Their genius for learning 
is hardly inferior to any, as is plain from the 
great nurger of learned men and literary 
works preduced in all ages; but for theſe 
few centuries paſt they have been addicted 
too much to metaphyſics, beſides their ex- 
treme bigotry, and the obſtacles put to their 
more laudavle reſearches. With regard to 
wit and humour in their dramatic and roman- 


tic performances, they exceed all other na- 


tions; an irrefragable inſtance'of the latter 


is the immortal Don Quixote of Cervantes. 
of „ 9636 „e _ e / „ * 2 * A ' 


in ſome inſtances, 


t be 


tion to politics, 


ned . V affordi 
whole armies who choſe to 


camp rather than deſert, 

been always, till of late 
people zealous in religion 
(hip, modeſt in behaviour 
ger, patient in hardſh 
rous, and -free-hearted 


ng inſtances 4 
ltarve in theil 
In ſhort they has 

» Tepreſented 1x1 

Conſtant in frien 

, undaunted in d 

Ps, Charitable, ge 

of > 53 their cond 

5 

the Britiſh nation in the Lis = "0 

looked upon as diametrically — 

part of this character, the cauſe of ne 
change it is not the buſineſs of this place 
aſſign. On the other hand, they * | 
verſally too much given to women too | 
lous and reſenting where that ſex is conce 
ed. l hey aſſect @ haughty air ane 
ſtrangers; though, where they are acquait 
cd, none are mere courteous, this be 
rather aſſumed, and ehicfly procceding fi 
an ambitious humour of appearing in abel 
light, their jealouſy ſeldom tails to end 

bloodſhed 3 and though dueling has k 

aboliſhed by many ſalutary laws, they ſe 

in Spain, Portugal, and Italy, only to h 

exchanged it for a worſe, namely, prif 

aſſaflination, which is not a little encou 
by the aſylum which churches and ment 
ries afford theſe aſſaſſins. The preſent 

niſh exceeds all other Janguages in E 

for grandeur and majeſtr, copiouſneſs} 

dence, and elegancy ; the Roman wits! 
ſerving that the Celts ſpoke their figun 
language as if they went upon (tilts, TU 
ligion univerſally profeſſed in Spain is} 
of the Romiſh church in its utmoſt big 
and ſuperſtition, beyond any other peop 
that communion ; for the - inquilition 
is more ſevere than in the Pope's domin 

The Spaniards pretend that Chriſtianity 

planted among them by the apoſtle St. 

or St. Jago, who is the tutelary patron 
kingdom; here however it is plain there! 

converts in St. Paul's time, as that a 

mentions, in the epiſtle to the Romat 

intention of paſſing into Spain. 
SPAKE, the old preter of SPEAK. 
SpAL T, or SPELT, S. a white, 

ſhining ſtone, frequently uſed to pil 

the fulion of _ 1 _ a 

SPAN, 8. { ſpan, ſponne, San. f 

Ital. ſpar, Belg.] ke ſpace meaſured troll 

end of the thumb to that of the little 

extended, Any ſhort duration. f 

To SAN, V. A. 10 meaſure by the 

extendet. 3 bas 2 

SPAN, preter of Sr iv. 1 
SPANG, S. | ſpenge, Belg.] 2 clul 

ſhining bodies, © © 


4 


: 


| 


SEA 


r . arge, Teut.] a ſmal! 
| eb den avming metal. Any 
n e or ſnining. 5 
5 Jin OF 1312 | . . 
4 vel, v. A. to beſprinkle with 
0010s. . as * Lat. eſpa * 

dne 8. ſhiſpariolus, e pag 
x ivy dog 10140 for ſport in the 
of water, remarkable for its ſagacity 
ableneſs F iguratively, a ſervile per- 
EIN, Adj. large,golly- 
. mixed body conſiſting of ehry- 
A RE rated with lc lunæ, or other ſto- 
a or metallic matter. A ſmall beam 
C at i gat, from ſparre, Belg. \ 

10 PAR, V. A. { ſparren, Sax. ſparren, 
4 to ſhut Cloſe or bar. Neuterly, Lo 
11 x to ward eff blows. s. 
AL,. [ ſparran, Sax. ſmall nails. 
TO SPARE, V. A. [ ſparan, Sax, ſpacren, 
1 hargrer, Fr.] to uſe in a frugal man- 
bes to avoid waſte and profuſion. To 
for any particular uſe, To do with- 
\ To omit, To forbear, To remit a 
prof puniſhment ; to ſhow mercy. To 
nt or allow. To forbear to inſiſt on, 
nein to live in a parfimomous or too 
Alz manner. To forbear. To forgive. 
PARE, Adj. ſcanty, Superfluous. Lean, 
ed to habit of body, LS 
PARGEFA'CTION, S. the act of 
ning. EE, C 
PARING, Adj. ſcarce; parſimonious; 
lideral, V 
SPARK, S. [ ſprarka, Sax, ſparke, Belg.] 
mill particle of fire, or ſhining ſubſtance. 
Indy, ſhowy and gay perſon. — | 
ARK ISH, Adj. airy ; ſhowy ; fine. 
PARKLE, S. a ſmall particle of fire. 
paticie of light emitted from a ſhining or 
ſinous bod ß. 3 

ho SA RKLE, V. N. to emit ſparks of 
tor fre; to ſhine or gl tter. 5 
WaM, 8. { ſpaſme, Fr. TTaTHa, Gr. 
Jas, Lat.] a convulſive or involuntary 


ity | tthon of any part. e 1 
1 Aae ie, Adj, | ſpaſmedique, Fr.] 
Iilive, | E 8 | 


PAT, preter of Sin. 
WNATIATE, V. N. I ſpatior, Lat.] 
Me; to range. : Fo 
aT TER, v. A. hartan, Sax. | 


zt the mouth. 


and ſtirring medieines. 
NA VIN, 8. le pavent, Fr. Jpawans, Ital.] 


15 bongh 


b 
is firſt as tender as a griſtle, but afterwards 
grows hard by degrees. 5 | 
SPAW, S. [from Spazv in Germany] a 
place famous for mineral waters. A mincral 
water, | 
To SPAWL, V. N. . ſpatlian, Sax. j to 
throw moiſture out of the mouth. Gi 


SPAWL, S. [parti] ſpittle or moiſture 


thrown out of the mouth. 


| SPAWN, 8 [ ſpere, ſpenne, Belg. ſpana, 
Sax. ] the eggs of fiſh or frogs. Uſed 8m 


tempt for any offspring. 


do their eggs. To bring forth, Neuterly, 
to iſſue like eggs from fiſh, | OY 

To SPAY, V. A. [ ſpado, Lat. owatuy 
Gr.] to caſtrate, or, render a female beaſt un- 


o 


fit for procreation. - 


expreſs one's thoughts by words. To defend 


or excuſe, uſed with for or againſt. To found, 


applicd to wind inſtruments. Followed by 


with, to addreſs or converſe with. Actively by 


to utter by the voice; to pronounce, To 
proclaim or celebrate. „ 


reſt, Speaker of the. Houſe of Peers, is uſually 
ſeal of England. 


 _ SPEAR, S. | yſper, Brit. ſpere, Sax.] a 
long weapon armed with a ſharp point of 


metal, and uſed in thruſting or lancing, 
SPECIAL, Adj. [ Fr. ſpecialis, Lat.] ſig- 


| Hecialitè. Fr.] particularity, 


| "SPECIES, S. [Lat.] a common nature 


or idea agreeing to ſeveral individual beings ; 

Deer. An idea, Money or coin, 
 SPE'CIFIC, or SP: CVFICAL, Adj, fer- 

cifigue, Fr.] that which makes a thing to he 


appropriated to the cure of ſome particular 
diſtemper. 5 5 . 
To SPECT FICATE, V. A. to diſtinguiſh 


Krinkle with dirt or any thing offenſive. by the properties which make a thing to be 
we, Neuterly, to make a noiſe in| of a particular ſpecies. To limit the accep- - 
0g, s when any thing nauſeous is re- tations of a word. „ „ 
5 I S SPECIFICATION, S. the limitation of 
ATTERDASHES, S. coverings for] the meaning of a word. A particular men- 
* keep out wet; uſually buttoned, | tion. N VVV 


5 


* 


To SPECIFY, v. A. to mention or 


MLA, 8. ( ſpatha, ſpathulr, Lat,] diſtinguiſh by ſome particular mark or dif 
1 „S. pathula, Lat. ] diſtinguiſh by ſome particular mark or dit- 
ment uſed by apothecaries in 8 3 AS I Bog. | | 585 


N 


| SPECIMEN, s. [Lat.] a ſample. 


SpECIOUs, Adj. { ſpecieux, Fr. ſpeci:fus, 


i fireſcence growin 2 on the inſide of a Lat.] ſhowy, or pleaſant to the view, Plau- 


— 


not ar from the elbow, which ſible, though not ſtrictly right. 


SPECK» 


314 


To SPAWN, V.A. to produce as fiſhes 


To SPEAK, V. N. [preter. ſpate, or ſpoke, - 
part. paſl. ſpoken ; pecan, Sax.| to utter or 


SPEA'KER, S. one that ſpeaks, Speaker 
of the houſe of Commons, is a member choſen 
by the Houle, and approved by the king; and 

who is, as it were, the common mouth of the 


ä . 
"2 — a> 2 


the lord chancellor, or lord keeper of the great 


— 


nifying a ſort or ſpecies, Particular or pecu- 

liar. Extraordinary ; deſigned for a particy- 

lar perſon. Eg . | 
SPECIA'LITY, or SPECIALTY, S. 


thus horſe agrees to Bucephalus, Chance, or 


of the ſpecies of which it is. In medicine, 


— 


9 2, 29s 2 
5 2 2 —_— — 


n i 


8 PE 


SPECK, s. I. /pecce, Sax. Ja ſtain, ſpat, or 
diſcoloration, | | f 
To SPECK, V. A. fzpieccic, Pol.] to ſpot, 
SPECKLE, S. @ little ſpot. 
To SPCCKLE, V. A. to mark with 
ſmall ſpots. | 
- SPECTACLE, S. Fr. ſpeFacu um, Lat.] 
any thing that attracts the fight by its being 
remarkable. In the plural, glaſſes worn to 
aſſiſt the ſiaht. . 5 
SPECTATOR, s. [ ſpe&oter, Lat. ſyecta- 
teur, Fr.] a looker on; a hceholder. 5 
SPECTRE, S. [Fr. ſpectrum, Lat.] an 
apparition; the appearance of a perſon dead. 
To SP ECULATE, 4 25 N. [ [peculatus, 
Lat.] to conſider attent.vely. To revolve or 
contrive in the mind. RT 
SPECULATION; S. [Fr.] the sc of 
contemplating any thiag in the mind. A 
train of thoughts formed in the mind. A 
ſcheme formed only in the mind, noi reduced 
to practice. | | 5 4 
SPECULATIVE, Adj. contemplative. 
Theoretical; ideal; not practical. 
SPECULUM, S. [Lat.] a looking-g'a 
SPED, part. paſſive of Sy.zEp. OO: 
SPEECH, S. | ſpece, ſpi owe, Sax, ſpraact', 
Teut.] the power of expreſſing our thoughts 
or ideas by audible words. Words or lan- 
guage. Talk or harangue. OG 
Fo SPEED, V. N. [pret. 2 
ſced and ſpeeded : ſpoccten, Belg.] to make 
Halte. To do a thing ſoon, or in little time. 
To move quick or faſt. To ſuccecd, from 
ſptdiau, Sax. to grow rich. To fare well or 
ill. Adlively, to diſpatch or furniſh in 
Haſte. To haſten, To promote, quicken 
Grant... | RS, . 
SPEED, S. [ erd, Pelg.] quickneſs. 
Haſte. The courſe of a horſe. Succeſs. 
SEED N, Adj. quick; nimble. _ 
SPELL, S. [el, Sax.] a charm con 
ng of ſome peculiar words. a Es 
To SPELL, V. A. [ Hellen, Pelg.] to 
write with the proper letters. To read by 


* 


ſs. 


of 
* 
= 


3 compoſed, and ſounding every ſyllable 
ſeparately. To charm. Neuterly, to form 
words of letters. To read or underitand. To 
pronounce the ſyllables of a word ſeparately, 
by naming the letters which compoſe them, 
without being able 
word at once, e | 1 

VV ſpendan, Sax. en- 
Ijuander. To waſle, wear ont, or exhauſt. 
Neuterly, to lay out money. To uſe, To 


uſe. 3 : 
SPENDTHRIL FT, S. 
jn his expences. | 


SPERM, S. ferme, Fr. ſperma, Lat.] the 


nd part. pail. 


naming the ſeveral letters of which a word 


to pronounce the whole 


dre, Ital.] to conſume, or lay out. Io 


one that is profuſe 


t 


\ 


to ſtretch. Span new, he adds, is 


ſiſt⸗ 


be lolt or waſted, 'To be employed in any * 


of whale, and v 


minal. 


diſperſe, 


Goth. ſpiwwan, pr 
caſt from the h 


to void 


ea-tained under one 
potnt in the middle 


planets. 


| or drefied at the clothiers, and i 


SP7 
rains of 


a well purified 
SPERMA'TIC, or $p:n t 
R or SpERR MATIC 
per mMatigqus, Fr,] conveying 8 5 


Ys A, [ ſperſus, Lat 
To SET, v. A. 
pour profuſely. 

To SPEW, v 


racted from the b a particular i 
ar 


To SPERSE, 


[ ſper, Scot. ] to * 
WO [ ſpewvian, pret. | 
et. ſpaxy, Sax. to « 


omach through the w 
f "Yo : rough the 
Figuratively, to eject or caſt torih, Ne 


at the mouth. 
N To SPHA'CELATE, V. A. to afealf 
a gangrene. Nenterly, to mortify E 

SPHA'CELUS. s. [Gr.] a g 


mortification. 
SPH=RE, S. Fr. ſphera, Lat.] à 
lingle ſurface, hal | 


from whence all 
drawn to the circumference will he equ 
orh or Circuit of motion or action. Prof 
The extent or compaſs of a perſon's | 
ledge. | | 
 SPHERICE,. or SPHERICAL, } 
round ; globular, Relating to orbs 


7 
[ 


. | | 
SPHERULE, S. [ {pherula, Lat.)a 
globe. 8 IN | 
SPICE, S. [eſpices 
fragrant to the ſmell 
the taſte, uſed in ſeaſon 
quzntity. | | 
To SPICE, V. A. to ſeaſon with ſpt 
SPICK and SPAN, 8. [a prof 
expreſſion, which ſeems borrowed! 
Piccata ae la ſpanna, Ital. i. E. ſnatchel 
the hand: Johnſon ſays ſpan new | 
by Chaucer, and comes from ſpannan 


Fr.] a vegetable 
and pungent or 
ing or ſauces, A 


lade 
in, 
10 0 
* 
LR. 
Ir 

1 
bur or 
WIR! 
b ſp 
PTR! 
gui! 
U or 
to! 


fore originally uſed of cloth new ſi 


ſpan, newly extended on the ſpi 
tenters] quite new; juſt made; 
uſed. | 5 
SpPCOSIT X, S. [ ſpica, Jt] t 
lity of being ſpiked like ears of corn, 
_.SPVDER, S. an animal whyſe ej 
placed in cluſters on its back, who 1 
web, and preys on flies. |} 
SPVGOT, S. [ ſpiicker, Belg.] a 
peg which is fitted to a faucet, | 
SPIKE, S. | ſpica, Lat. ſpide, Boh, 
Pol.] an ear of corn. A piece 9 
ſharpened at the top, and reſembling 
of cortts. _ 
To SPIKE, V 
nails or ſpikes. | 4 
SPIKE/NARD, S. a ſweet ſmelling 
 SPILL, S. [ ſpielen Belg.] a ſmall 
of wood, or a ſmall quantity of money 
ſpill, IN. Trifling or play. 


6 SP] 


„A. to faſten witl 


ſced. 
e SPERMACE TI, S. [Lat. corruptedly 
| pronounced parmaſitty] an oily ſubſtance ex- 


6s 


— — 
a 


To SPILL, V. A. [ ſpillan, Sen. 
Belg.] ſpilla, IIl.] to ſhed or feat 


nee, to corrupt. To pour on 
4 Neuteriy, to be laviſh. 


V. A. Ipreter. un or ſpan, part. 
Goth. end Sax. | to form yarn 


„ 


wood 
psp, 
WF by drawing it out and twiſting it. 
e to protract OT draw out. .'To 
atlve TR | 5 5 

4 4a a tedious length. Neutetly, to 
Fe the t of ſpinning. To ſtream out 
" -hread or current, from Spingare, 
als d 5 . © 7,0 

e move round like a ſpindle. 


Ndl., Adj 
J bck bone. 1 | S 
nik. 8. ſpindl, ſpindel, Sax. the 
which flax is formed or twilled into 
A and on which it is wound. Any 
1 lender. 
AübLEs 
Ig. 
ek, S. Lina, k bor 
Anke 8. [eſt inette, Fr.] a muſical in- 
rent ot the ſame nature as an harpſi- 


AHNK ED, Adj. having very 


dss TER, S. a woman who ſpins. In 
meld or virgin =o 
RL, Adj. {ſpirale, Fr. from ſpira, 
carve, Winding. . 'z N 
PRACLE, S. [| ſpiraculum, Lat.] a 
pling hole or vent. 4 „ 
IRE, 5. [ ſpira, Ital. Swed. and Lat.] 
ne ine. A curl or twiſt. A round py- 
id; a ſteeple, Any thing growing more 
mere taper from the bottom to the top. 
WRIT, S. { ſpiritzs, Lat.] breath. A 
fave wherein thinking, doubting, and a 
ofmoving itfelf ſubſ{iſts, The ſoul. 
qarition, An habibitual diſpoſition of 
1 Genius or vigour. The mind or 
ation. An eager deſire. That which 
$11pour and chearfulneſs. 
nal qualities. 
ing liquor. e 
Io LRIT, V. A. to actuate, animate, or 
ſe, To draw or entice, uſed with aw. 
WRITED, Adj. lively; full of fire or 
Ir, g 
MRITLESS, 
ir or fire. | 
PIRITUOUS, Adj. refined 
o ſpirit, Fierce; ardeft. 


An inflammable and in- 


Adj. dejected ; wanting 
3 approach- 


hed from matter. Belon ging to the 


| o heavenly things, oppoſed to tem- 


; Fenn 
J. 
de itt 

ts 


blin 9 


E, V. A. [ ſpirituali- 
to refine the underſtanding, and 
0 2pprehend abſtract and heavenly 


lk, v. N. 13 
= in 2 ſudden adm EX . | 

1 Ad. pyramidal ; wreathed; 
WISITUDE 


HI _ 
j Hicknels. 


a with 
| l 
mal. #þ 
| {ma 
money 


Sax. 
ſcatte 


Ital.] a Jong 
meat 1s roaſted. 


./ pina, Lat.) belonging 


Lat.] the back bone. | 


o[N0US, Adj. [ ſpinoſus, Lat.] thorny. | 


j of anger; melancholy. 


Likeneſs or 


FIRITUAL, Adj. belonging to ſpirit as | 


ur underltanding; refined; relating | 


8. [i ſus, Lat.] groſſ- 


8 PO 


[ ſpitan, Sax, ſpit, Belg. ſpeda, 
{quare piece of iron on which 
A depth of earth which 
may be pierced at once by a jpade. In low 
diſcourſe a ſword. 

To SPIT, V. A. [preter. ſpar. part. paſt, 
ſpit or ſpitted, from the noun} to put on a 
pit. or to pierce with a ſpit. To fling or 
eject from the mouth, from ſætun, Sax. 


SPIT, s. 


ſpytter, Dan. 


SpfTal, S. [corruęted from ho 


T 2 
an hoſpital or charitable foundation. 95 
- SPITE, S. [ itt, Belg. deſpir; Fr.] an 
habitual deſire and endeavour to do ill to 
another. Spire of, or in ſpite of, notwith» 
ſtanding. EY 
To SPITE, V. A. to thwart a perſon's 
deſigns. To enrage or fill with ſpite. 

SPI TTLE, S. [ ſpxilian, Sax. | the moi- 
{ture of the mouth, _ „ 
To SPLASH, V. A. [ plaſta, Swed.] to 
daub with mud or dirt. | 
SPLAY-FOO 
turned inwards, _ | 
SPLEEN, 8 [len, Lat.] a ſoft ſpongy 
viſcous, ſituated: in the left hypochondrium 
above the kidney; ſuppoſed to be the ſeat of 
anger and melancholy. IIl- humour. A fit 


T, Adj, having the foot 


SPLENDID, Adj. [ ſplendide, Fr. ſplendi- 
dus, Lat.] bright; hinin g 
SPLE'NDOUR, S. | ſplendeur, Fr. ſplen- 
dor, Lat. ] luſtre; the quality or power of 
ſhunog.- MR LY 
SPLENETIC, Adj. [ ſplenetigue, Fr.] 
troubled with the ſpleen. Peeviſh, © © 
To SPLICE, V. A. | ſplifen, Belg. plico, 
Lat.] to join the two ends of a rope together 
without a knot. . 1 = 


SPLINTER, S. [Belg.] a fragment of 
any thing broken with violence. 
To SPLIT, V. A. [pret. ſplit ; ſpletten, 
ſplitten, Belg. ] to divide lengthwiſe. To part. 
ro daſh or break againſt a rock. To break 
into diſcord, Neuterly to crack or burſt 
aſunde.. | . | 
To SPOIL 


„V. A. [ ſpollio, Lat. ſpolier, 


Fr.] to rob or take away by force. To plun- 


der. To corrupt or render uſcleſs. Neuterly, 
to be guilty of plundering. | 


SPOIL, S. [| ſpolium, Lat] any thing 
taken by violence. | ON 
SPORE, S. | ſpaa, Sax] the bar of a wheel 


which paſſes from the nave to the felly. 
SPOKE, preter. of SPEAK. 
SPO KEN, part. paſl. of Spzax. 
To SPU'LIATE, V. A. [| ſpolio, Lat.] 
to rob ; to plunder. . | 
SPOLIA'FION, S. | ſpoliatio, Lat.] the 
act of robbery or privation. VR | 
SPO'NDEE, S. a foot of two long ſylla- 
bles. | FDA 
SPONGE, S. [pronounced ſpunge, from 
ſpongia, Lat.] a ſoft porous ſubſtance 1c- 


2 


mar kable for ſucking up. water, 
| | | To 


— 
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ſion. 


riage. 
SPOUSE, 8. [eſpouſe, Fr. J one joined to 


SPR 


To SPONGE, V. N. to ſuck up 45 a] 
| ſponge. To gain by mean arts. Actively, to 
uet cloth with a ſponge. | 


SPO'NGER, S. one that meanly depends 
upon others for fubſiltence. | 
e Adj. Heal, Lat.] relat- 
to marriage. 
SPONSOR. S. [Lat.] one who makes a 


promiſe or gives ſecurity for another. 


SpONTANEITx, S. | tontaneite, Fr. ] 
the quality of doing or acting free from any 
impulſe or neceſſity. 


SpONTA NEO OCS, Adj. l. ſpontance, Fr. 


ſponte, Lat.] acting of itſelf without com- 
pulſion or reſtraint. 
SPOON, 8. [| ſpaen, Belg, ſpore, Dan, 


ſpoomn, Iſl.] an inſtrument concave at one end, 
and having an handle uſed in taking up and 


eating broths, Ke. 

SPO ON CL, S. as much as a ſpoon will 
contain, 

 SPOON-MEAT, 8. liquid food, or ſuch 
as is eaten with a ſpoon, 
SPORT, S. | ort, TA.] play, or diver- 
A mock. Field diverſions. 


To SPORT, V. A. to divert or make 


merry. To repreient in play. Neuterly, to 


play or frolick. To trifle, | 
SPO'RTSMAN, S. one who delights i in 


hunting or other field diverſions. 


SPO'RTULE, S. (Fr. Jportula, Lat.] an 


alms; a doe. 


SPOT, S. pete, Dan. porte, Flem.? 2 


| ſtain cithee on the ſkin or other ſubſtance. A 


ſmall extent of graund. Con the ſpot, implies 


immedi ately, or without changing place. 


To SPOT, V. A. to ſtain. To work ſo 
as to reſemble ſpots. To corrupt, 8 


Adj. 
"$POUSAL, Adj. [ from ſpouſe] voti, 


or taint. 
1 SPO TLESS, 
vice. 


free from ſpots or 


or belonging to a wedding. 
lebedlalli, Fr.) mar- 


SPOU'SAL, 8. 


another in marriage. 5 
SPOUT, S. | ſpuyt, Belg. ] a pipe or 


mouth of a veſſel out of which any ching! is 


poured. Water falling in a body. 

To SPOUT, V. A, to pour. with violence, 
or in a collected body. 

To SPOUT, V. N. [| ſpruten, Belg.] 


ſpritta, Swed.] to ſpring out in a ſudden d 
ſtream, Actively to throw out water in a| 


ſtream or jet. 
To SPRAIN, V. A. [corrupted from 
Hrain] to ſtretch the ligaments of a joint ſo 


as to render the uſe of it painful. 


SPRAIN, S. a weakneſs ariſing foci hog 


violent a liretching of the ligaments of the 


joint. 
S FPRANG, preter. of SPRING. 


SPRAT, 8 L, Belg-] a ſmall ſea 


$i, 


| SPR 
To SPRAWL, v 
V. N, ü 
fſpartelen, Belg. ] t [ſpraddl 
10 ons of n ] e 1 „ the 
c—_— of the limbs, ut v 
SPRAY, S. 
tremity of a org ſeri or vl ! eim. 
3 SPREAD, V. A. pronounced 
ſpr an, Sax. Preyden, Belp.] to | 
pand, or make a thing 5 = 
to cover or ſmear over. p 1 large 


7 t 1 ; 
followed by abroad: to ua. =q ih ore 


| extend or expand irlelk. Neuf 4 h 
| hee tit 
SPRENT, Part. [ fron, Six " 
© [n ig, Brit.] 
branch. f GIN 
SPRIGHT, 8. 


[anciently Written | 
or ſpryte, and as it is a contraction. off 


ſhould be ſpelt 
apparition, e Þ etre, ghg 


SPRI'GHTLINESS, S, Ivelineg 
is © 

| ; th, f. u 82 6 
briſk ; lively. Adj. full of ſpiris 
To SPRING, V. N. [preter, {pri 
ſprung 3 3 pringan, Gas. ] to riſe or grow | 
the ground, followed by-up ; to ilſueg 
ceed, as by ſeed; to appear; to | 
bound to force one's way; to fly wi 
elaſtic force ; to riſe from a covert; tf 
from a fountain or ſource; to ſhoot of 
with force. Adively, to ſtart or 
game. To diſcharge, applied to a min 
contrive as a ſudden W to give 
to. 


gr coun 
uh 
Mixe, 
doltem 
WAN, 
tyous t 
Wall! 
1 A” 
0 PU 
or cal 


SPRING, S. one of the four ſeaſon 
mediately ſucceedin g winter, in which 
tables grow; a piece of tempered ſieel 
in machines to put them in motion 


active power; a leap ; a fountain or ft ; tO 
from whence waters iſſue; a ſource; noiſ 
beginning. | 
SPRINGE, S. a gin, which being fal, 5. 
to an elaſtic wire, catches any thing. WM" t' 
SPRI'NGTINESS, S. the quality 1 2 
returning to their ring ſhape ordimen SPY 
which they had loſt by violence or he ey 
reſſion; ezaſticity. Ne 
SPRUNG- TIDE, S. an high tide, o BJ 
at the new and full moon, which CA! 
higheſt, ebbs loweſt, and runs ſwifteit, ſtout. 
To SPRINKLE, V. . ri Al 
Belg. ] to ſcatter in drops or ſmall mall! co 
wet by ſprinkling. Neuterty,! to let {a_ 10 
"PRINKLING, 8. the act of thro:ticn 
water upon any thing in drops. 980 
SPRITE, S. ſee Spright. lt 
To SPROUT, V. N. | ene, 000 
ſpruyten, Belg.) to grow or ſhoot, appli 7 
plants. Na 
SPROUT, S. a ſhoot of vegetables | 
SPRUCE, Adj. neat, but not ſho); 5 
To SPRUCE, V. N. to dreſs neal 4 


SPRUC| NESS, 8. neatneſs in dr . 
| SPRUNG, — and part, 1 5 ) 


a 


thing that is ſhort, and | 


e they are hy | 
C 10 removed to a cloſer con- 
lei; . . 


Mol ESS, S. of a ſpungy nature. 
M, S. rotten wood. | 
NS. aua, ſpur, Sax. ſpore, Dan.] 
med inſtrument worn by a rider on 
x whereby he pricks his horſe to 
ali pace; the ſharp points growing 
bes of a fowl. Figuratively, an in- 
at or any thing that quickens. 5 | 
PR, V. A. to prick or quicken 
bur ;to excite, haſten, or puſh forward. 
OUS, Adj. [ſpurizs, Lat.] coun- 
not genuine or authentic; illegiti- 


, 


a cot lawfully begotten. 
mR10USNESS, S. the quality of being 
TZ 
N ogN, V. A. [ſpornan, Sax. ] to 
re, or ſtrike with the foot; to reject 
umempt or ſcorn. | 
RN, S. a kick; inſolent a 
ous treatment. | | 
KURT, See Sir.. 
UTA'TION, S. the act of ſpitting. | 
DTT ER, V. N. puto, Lat. ] to 


( . 


; to fly out in {mall particles with 
noiſe; to throw out ſpittle by haſty 


l, 2 Brit. einn, Fr. ſpie, Belg.] 


, Neuterly, to look into or examine 


Rub Adj. unfeathered fat; thick, 
out, 0 

Ag, 8. a kind of ſofa or couch; a 
il coſtion, In Cookery, a chicken, &c. 
ung 85 ſcarcely fit to be eaten, | 
WA'B-PIE, S. a pie made of ſeveral 
ents, „ 9885 


SWA“ BBLE, v. N. 
Jrrel, wrangle, or fight, | 
WABBLE, 8. a low quarre!, or brawl. 
WA'DRON, S. [eſcadron, Fr, ſqua- 
, Ital.) a body of men drawn up in a 


are » a troo 0 x * s „ 
A troop or part of an army: a par 


[kiabla, Swed.] 


nd con- | | 
«caſt out moiſture by ſmall flyin gi | 
k io watch the conduct or motions of | 


mach eaſily turned. 


nn, v. N, to fall down plump 


WA'LID, Adj. [/qualidus, Lat.] foul ;| 


s U 

SQUA'LIDITY, S. * ſqualiditas, Lat.] 
naſt ineſs; filthineſs; ill- favouredneſs. 

To SQUALL, V. N. [ /4uala, Swed. ] to 
ſcream like a woman affrighted. | 

SQUAL1i., S. a loud ſcream 3 a ſudden 
uſt of wind. | | | 
. S. [Lat.] naſtineſs; groſſ- 
neſs, | | 
SQUA'MEOUS, or SQUA/MOUS, Adj. 
ſuamoſus, Lat.] ſcaly ; having the reſem- 
blance of ſcales. _ 2 

To SANDER, V. A, [we{chavenden, 
Teut.] to ſcatter laviſhly 3 to ſpend pro- 
fuſely : El | | 

SQUARE, Adj. { yſgwar, Brit. quadratus, 
Lat.] having four tides or angles forming 
a right angle; parrallel ; ſtrong or well ſer. 
Square dealing, is honeſt, juſt, and equal 
dealing. | | N 


| SQU ARE; S. [carree, Fr: ſquadra, Ital.] 


- 


a figure having four equal ſides and angles; 


an area or place of four ſides ſurrounded with 
buildings; the content of an angle. In 
Arithmetic, the product of a number multi- 
plied into itſelf, | OA 
To SQUARE, V. A. to form with four 
ſides and right angles; to reduce to a ſquarez 
to meaſure, adjuſt, regulate, or ſhipe. Neu- 
terly, to ſuit or agree with, uſed with to or 
with. 5 e 
SQUASH, See Qyafh. 
To SQUAT, V. N. [ ſquatare, I 
fit cowering or cloſe to the ground. | 
SQUAT, Adj. cloſe to the ground; ſitting 
on the ground with the legs doubled under 
the bod. i | 
To SQUEAK, V. N. /q<vata, Swed.] to 
ſet up a ſhrill cry with pain; to cry out or 
ſpeak with a ſhrill vcice z to diſcover any 
thing through fear. DO + Ro 
SQUEAK, S. a ſhrill ery. | 
SQUEAKER, S. a perſon or inſtrument __ 


— 


tal.] to 


1 ihn makes a ill noiſe. 
, V. A. to diſcover at a diſtance | 
he eye; io diſcover by nice examina- 


To SQUEAL, V. N. See Sal. 
SQUE/AMISH, Adj. [ſor guazomiſh of 
quaimiſh} eaſily diſguſted ; having the ſto- 


SQUEYAMISHNESS, S. the quality of 
having a nice, delicate, and weak ſtomach. _ 
To SQUEEZE, V. A. (susi an, Sax. 
yſexwwaſen, Brit.] to preſs hard, or cruſa be- 
tween two ſubſtances; to extort by violence. 
Neuterly, to paſs by compreſſion ; to force 
way through cloſe bodies. N 

SQUEEZE, S. the a 
A 5 | 
| SIB, S. [ſchieben, Tent.) a quill filled 
with gunpowder, &c, any petty fellow; a 
falſhood. JVC 
_ SQUINANCY, S. [ ſquinancie, Fr. ]' 8 
ſwelling and inflammation of the throat, 
which hinders ,ſwallowing, and often ttops 
the breath. | 


* of preſſing 


SQUINT, Adj. [ ſquinte, Belg.] looking 
with the eyes directed different ways. : 
EE 553 


| | diſtils from the tree that produces myrrh. 


. 
To SQUINT, V. A. to look with the eyes 
turned different ways. Neuterly, to look 
aſquint, | | | 
SQUIRE, S. See Eſquire. | 
'SQUURREL, S. |efcuruei!, Fr. ſciurus, 
Lat.] a ſmall animal living in woods, and 
remarkable for its agility in leaping from 
tree to tre. 9 
To SRT, V. A. to throw out through 
a pipe in a continued ſtream. 
 SQUIRT,S. an inſtrument by which a 
continued ſtream is formed. 
To SQUI'TTER, V. A. to void the ex- 
erement with a noiſe, _ | 
To STAB, V. A. | ſtaven, old Belg.] to 
pierce or wound with a pointed inſtrument ; 
to wound, malicioully and mortally. x. 
STAB, S. a wound given with a pointed 
inſtrument; a ſly miſchief. * | 
STABILITY, s.  ſtabilite, 
Lat. ] ſtrength or firmneſs. 
_ STABLE, S. | ſtabulum, La 
for horſes. . | 2 
To STN'BLISH, V. A. See Eſtallih, 
STAC, S. [ ſtacca, Ital.] a large quan- 
tity of hay, corn, or wood heaped together; 
ſeveral chimnies or funnels ſtanding to- 
gether, | - | 5 
IO STACR, V. 
Kc. | 5 . 
STAC TE, S. an aromatick ; the gum that 


Fr. ſtabilitas, 


1 houſe 


A. to pile up wood, hay, 


 STA/DTHOLDER, 8. [ ſtadr, Belg. a 
city, and he/der}] the chief magiſtrate of the 
United Provinces. _ r 
STAFF, S. [plural, ſtaves, ſtæf, Sax. 
ſtaff, Dan, ſeaf, Bel.] a ſtick which ſupports 
a perſon in walking, or which is uſed as a 

weapen ; a ſupport ; a flick uſed as a badge 
of authority. „ | | : 

| STA'FFORD, S. a mayor-borough, and 
the aflize- town of Staffordſhire, lies low, on 
the river Sow, over which is a good bridge. 

Here are two handſome churches a free- 
ſchool, and ſpacious market-place, in which 
ſtands the ſhire-hall. The town is well built, 
and paved, and much increaſed in its wealth 
and inhabitants, by means of its manufacture 
in cloth, Here the cuſtom of borough En 

_ liſhis ſtill kept up. It gives title of earl to 
the catholic branch of the Howards. Its 
weekly market is on Saturday, and annual 
fairs on the Tueſdzy preceding Shrovetide, 
and on May 14 for horſes and cattle ; June 29 
tor wool ; October 2 for colts; and De- 
cember 4 for cattle and ſwine, It lies about 
twelve miles from Litchfield, and 155 weſt 
mn ances. EEE nnnignt SO 

STA'FFORDSHIRE, S, one of the coun- 
ties of England, is bounded on the E. by 
Warwickſhire and Derbyſhire 3 on the S. by 
 Worcetfterſhire;z and on the W. by Shropſhire 
and Cheſhire ; which laſt joining Derbyſhire 
on the N. where it terminates in an obtuſe 


|that the people. here 


STA 8 


river Trent divides the c 


and S. W. parts. ounty int 18m paſt 
ſubdivided Parts; the former 1 coarſe, 
more north ws the Moorlangs Lin the C 
between th 1 mountainquz Dar 1b the 
three 1 , Trent and the Don ſures 
and 1 5 . Draycot in t =P 
i 8 o the Woodlands, which c , 
outherly part of the co *. 3 


up ty from 
Staffordptire 1 
m of a rhom 
ed korty miles! 
though Temple 


Winchmore, &c. * 
to N. almolt in for 
commonly reckon 
en ty x broad; 
even miles more to the 
Dn ore to the length, in 
; adth. It contains one e 
cen market-towns, five hundred 
pariſnes. Thouoh th i 
i hough this county is bY 
and there, its air is general! 
arts it is hi ere ther 
Parts it is hilly, where the a; is 
particularly between Beach and Tre 
tract clear from woods, mines of 
0 


«firm, that 
ne burying, Th 
three Princip 
third river in 


105 the 
wel, Ir 
ql, fall 
(anno 
ad par 
N ful pal 
nh gr 
ute of r 
ck ear 
7 ter's-C 
Pit An 
fre | 
155 far 


three chriſtenings to o 
ty 15 watered by theſe 
namely the Trent, the 


interſecting the county to Derbychire | cart] 
the volume of its waters increaſed jd; pe 
ſide by ſeveral rivulets, with the 80 xt land 
ſhal. water, and other ſtreams, 2, If ſelds 
which runnicg through a limeſtone 150 fl 
overflowin g the meadows, rendeis th xe, of 
fruitful 3 though Dr. Plot aſeribes i e coe 
lity to the ſheeps dung waſheddoun{ int o 
hills. And, 3. by the Tame; 1 lch th 
which join the Iſis, but the river oft of1r0 
name, which runs by Tamworth, a wes, 0 
wards falis into the Trent, Kc. ! ry ſt 
alſo medicinal waters ; ſome mixed w lg, al. 
men, others with ſalts, and ſome ag who! 
ſulphur, Of the bituminous fort pent! 
ſprings near Beesford-houſe, called (al, 
well, with another at Hynts. Of th a 
kind, and of a ſtronger brine, are tl b 20 
pits at Chertley, from which good 0 par 
ſalt are made; others are of 2 Weake pts 0 


as thoſe about Epſom, Penſuit-cloſ 
lough from a ccal mine in Blue-hil 
riſh of Leeke, which tinges with the 
of ruit, Ot the ſulphurous fort 
Eraſmus's well at Ingeſtre, anoth 
Codſal-wood, one at Willoughbridg 
which contains a moſt rectified ſuiphu 
this park are ſaid to be no leſs than | 
thoſe ſprings. There are other watt 
reducible to any of the former clal 
Salter's- well, near Newcaſtle Under 
Elder-well, near Blim- hill, and the 5p 
Wolverhampton. The Moorlands, wi 
mountainous, and therefore reckon 
moſt barren, produce a ſhort but ſweet 
and feed as large cattle as thoſe of Land 
The banks of the Dove in particular 
tain the great dairies which ſupp!y Ut 
market with ſuch fore of butter and 
Great numbers of ſheep, generally with 


angie, toms, its northern confines, The 


noſes, are ted in the northern as well 


981A 
ens; but they are ſmall, and 


| coarſe, 


| ing and felting buſi- 
e gabe ground leſs fruitful 
id and even the moor lands, 
- wich marl and lime, mixed 
N 8 produce good oats and barley 
tern parts, and ſome adjacent pa- 
he north jeld wheat, rye, barley. 
Jn bel parts they alſo ſow flax 
With regard to ſubterraneous 
4 the moors and woodlands yield 
4 4 iron," marble, alabaſter, ; mill- 
qal, ſalt, &c. Or this ſort 1s the 


71 
1 


al parks in this county. In the 
ail parts are ſeveral marls, which 
ih great ſucceſs on the lands, and 


wk earth which burns blue, fullers- 
ers clay, particularly a fort uſed in 
bn Amblecot, the beſt in England, 
re fold at ſeven-pence a buſhel, 
«fr as London, Briſtol, &c. Slip, 
earth, with which divers veſſels 
al; yellow and red ochres, chiefly 
lands, and tobaeco-pipe clay, It 
els valuable ſtones and various 
as fre-ſtone, rocks of lime-ſtone, 
ke, of which is a fort called muſh, as 
c crown of a hat, and containing 
fat ofa cold ſharp liquor, yet plea- 
the workmen are fond of; the 
iron wares are made of it. Alſo 
es, or hæmatites, copper ore, lead 
m7 ſtones, mill and grind ſtones 3 
lr, alabaſter and mardle, of which 
hole mountains, In this county 
penty of turk and peat, cannel-coal, 
al, and pit coal, It is governed 
lr archdeacons of Stafford, Derby, 
, and Shrewſbury, and contains 
ppariſhes, It ſends to parliament 
pits of the ſhire, two members for 
h and the like number each for 
ad Newcaſtle Under Line. The 
| this county are particularly noted 
þ (wift footed, foot - races being their 
verſion, | 


8. the male of red deer. 


any ſhow is exhibited ; a place 
thing is tranſacted; a part of a 


ECOACH, S. a coach which paſſes 
fie to and from the ſame places. 
PLAY, S. a theatrical entertain- 


CARD, 8. a young male of red 


UGGFR, v. N. C ſiageren B. 

| N. | ſtageren Belg. 

bz to walk or ſtand ag 2 

1 way; to heſitate or be in 
„ to make a perſon reel : 

N make ets convilent” nes: 


Of this much is manu- 


: Cannock wood, and moſt of the 


[+ reddiſh clay marl. Here like- 


STA 
| STA'GGERS, S. the cholic or apoplexy 
in horſes. 85 
STA GMA, S. in Chemiſtry, juices of 


plants mixed together, in order to diſtilla- 
tion. 


STA GNANT, Adj. [ ſeagnans, Lat.] 


motionleſs; not running. 


by ſtop its courſe 3 to be without motion. 


tion. | 


S TAI), Part. adj. ſober ; grave. | 


ncts ; gravity ; prudence. . 
To STAIN, V. A. [yſtaeno, Brit.] to 
blot, ſpot, or ſpoil colour; to diſgrace. | 


diſgrace. 


louring. 


the top of any building. | 


which contains the ſtairs. 


anvil. 


with pieces of timber ſet upright; to wager, 
pledge or hazard, - | WT 

long; impaired by time. 

STALE, S. 
urine; old beer. 


old. Neuterly, to make water. 


freſh. 55 i. 5 
To STALK, V. N. ¶ ſtealcan, Sax. ] to 
walk in a proud manner; te walk lofty. _ 
STALK, S. a proud and lofty ſtep; the 
ſtem of a plant, corn, ke. - 
STA'LKING- HORSE, S. a horſe made 
uſe of in tunnelling for partridges ; a perſon 


employed as a tool; a pretence, 


STALL, S. [ ſteal, Sax. ſtal, Belg. ſta la, 


S. [eſtage, Fr.] a floor raiſed; Ital.] a crib in which an ox is fed; a bench, 


&c. where any thing is expoſed to ſale; a 


ſmall houſe or ſhed, in which certain trades 
|are carried on; the ſeat of a dignified elergy- 


man in a choir, 


ſtable. © To inveſt, uſed for inſta/]. To glut 
orcloy. Neuterly, to kennel. . 


a ſtall in a fair or market. | 
_ STA'LLION, S. [yſdalwyn, Brit. eſtal- 
lion, Fr: ftallone, Ital. ] a ſtone-horſe kept for 
covering mares; a man kept to ſatisfy the 


lewd deſires of a woman; the bully of a 
proſtitute. AN 


| 


STA MINA, 


To STA GNA TE, V. A. ¶ ſtagnum, Lat.] . 
 STAGNA'TION, S. ſtoppage of mo- 


| STAVDNESS, S. free from levity; ſober- 


STAIN, S. a ſpot or diſcoloration; 2 
STAINING, Adj. : ſpotting, or diſco- 


S8STAIR, 8. [ ſregher, Sax. ſteghe, Belg.]- 
ſteps by which we aſcend from the bottom to 


STATRCASE, S. that part of a building 
STAKE, S. | ſtaca, Sax. NN Belg. 
eſtaca, Span. ] a poſt or ſtrong ſtick faſtened 
in the ground; any thing placed as a palli- 
ſade; any thing pledged or wagered; the 
ſtate of being pledged or hazarded ; a ſmall. ' 


To STAKE, v. A. to faſten or ſupport 


SCALE, Adj. ¶ ſtelle, Belg.] old; kept 
{ ſeelen, Sax. ] a proſtitute z | 
_ To STALE, V. A. to weir out or make 


\ _ STALENESS, s. of an old date; not 


To STALL,V. A. to keep in a ſtall or 


STN'LLAGE, S. money paid for keeping | 


«a2 4” 
« wi * 


the ſpeech. "San 


ſpeaking. 


principle; ſtrong, or not broken. | 


| ing, a ſtay; a ſupport. : 4 | ; 
STA'NCHNESS, S. firmneſs ; the quality | ſteadily with wonder, impudence, conk 


ST A 


STAMINA, S. [Lat.] the firſt principles thing tried by 
or tree. 


of any thing; the ſolids of a human body. 
In Botany, the little fine threads which 


grow round the ſtyle within the flowers of liſhed ; laſting ; 


o 


Plants, and bear the apices on their extre- 


mities. : place, or ſtation ; power to ll. 
STAMINSHOUS, Adj. thready; appear- | competition of candidates and ; rag 
Ing as if full of threads. Among Floriſts, | 8 

flowers which want the fine coloured leaves | Few 

called petala, and conſiſt only of the ſtylus | lating to the tin. works. = lay 


and ſtamina, and thence called imperfect. | | 
STA'MMEL, S. in low language, a large |4 


flouncing mare; arude bouncing wench. | lines. 


ToSTA'MMER, v. N. | frams, Goth, 


ſtamur, Sax.] to ſpeak with great difficulty | ſettled market, 


and heſitation ; to have an impediment in 


STA'MMERER, S. one who faulters in 


per, Dan. ] to ſtrike by forcing the foot haſtily 


downwards; to beat in a mortar ; to impreſs] one of the luminous bodies 


with ſome mark or figure; to coin. t 
STAMP, S. [eſtamnpe, Fr. ſtamps, Ital.] 


any inſtrument by which an impreſſion is| right hand fide of a ſhip. 


made; a mark or impꝛeſſion made by ſtamp- 


ming; a picture cut in wood for marking; | paſte made of flour or potatoes, with i 


authority; make; caft ; form. | | 
To STANCH, V. A. [eſtancher, Fr. ſta- 


nare, Ital. ſtagno, Lat.] to ſtop blood, or formal. 


hinder from running. 


STANCH, Adj. ſound, or not letting out, ſtarch. 


applied to veſſels. Firm, truſty, or ſound of 


on 


STA'NCHION, S. [etangon, Fr.] in build-| 


of being truſty, or of found principle. 
TO STAND, V. N. [preter I ſtood, or 


axe ſtood; ſtanden, Sax. ] to reſt upon one's out. 
feet; to remain undemoliſhed, or not thrown | 
down; to ſtop, halt, or ceaſe; to be without 


action. To ſtand againſt, to refiſt or oppoſe. 
To ſtand by, to ſupport or defend ; to be pre- 
ſent only as a ſpectator; to repoſe on, or 
confide in. Toſtand for, to propoſe one's ſelf 
as a candidate. To ſtand off, to keep at a 
diſtance ; to refuſe compliance; to decline 

| Ane ; or friendſhip. To ſtand out, to con- 
tinue; firm in a reſolution; to deny compli- 
ance; to be prominent. Jo ſtand to, to ply; 
to perſevere or continue any action; to re- 
main fixed in a purpoſe; to abide by a con- 
tract or aſſertion. Actively, to ſuſtain wich- 
out yielding; to abide; to keep or maintain. 
STAND, S. a ſtation, or place where one 
waits ſtanding; rank or poſt; a ſtep or halt; 
an interruption or intermiſſion ; the higheſt | 
mark or degree beyond which a thing canvot 
proceed ; difficulty; perplexity zu frame on 
which veſſels are placed. © 
 STA'NDA RD: 8. [eſtardart, Fr.] an en- 
ſign, particularly that of the cavalry ; that 


which is of undoubted authority, and the 


cording to the laws of commerce, 


„„ ing two ſhanks, and when dri 1 
To STAMP, V. A. [ ſtampen, Belg. ſtam- loop. 5 en driven formy 


ſtiff, preciſe, or formal. 


Belg.] to look with fixed eyes; to 


STA 
Proper teſt; 3 ſtanding | 
STANDING; Adj. ſettled or lon 


motionleſs 


STANDING 5 Placed on fg 


STA'NZA, 8. (ſt Ana, Ital, tance, J 
verſein a poem conſiſting of more thy 
STAPLE, s. [eſtape, Fr, abe, Jag 


STAPLE, Adj, ſettled ; eſtabliſhed * 


STAPLE, S. [ ſrapul, Sak.] a nal! 
[ /tairnon, Goth, ſeoerr, 
Which appe 


STAR, 8. 


he ſky at night. | 
STA'RBOARD, S. [ ſteorberd, Sx} 


STARCH, S. are, Teut,] a ki 


inen is ſtiffened. | 
STARCH, Adj, 1 ſearc, Teut.] 0 


To STARCH, v. A. to fiifin 
STA/RCHED, Adi. ſtiffencd with f 


. 


To STARE, V. N. [ſtarian, Sax 


ſtupidity, or horror. To ſtare in th 
ſignifies to be undeniably evident, To 


STARE, S. a fixed or impudent look 
STARK, Adj. { Gere, jtarc, 8. 
Belg. ſtarc, Teut.] itiff; rugged; 
grots in the higheſt degree, 
STARK, S. a ſtarling. 
STARLIGHT, S. the light dt 
J TE 
STA RRV, decorated with ſtars; 
3 
To START, v. N. [ſtartzn, Te 
feel or give an involuntary mint, 
or motion, on the apprehenſion of u 
go out of che way, or deviate Tolk 
denly, uſed with 4p. To {et out 
courſe or | purſuit. Acre, 9.8 
diſturb ſuddenly ; to make fly; w 
to put ſuddenly out of its plat. | 
START, S. a ſudden twitch 2 
terror; a ſally or unexpefted fight 2 
ſpring or motion. To get the aut 
before another. l 
STAT RTING, S. among Joes 
ting out of the horſes at the 45 
bet 8 Among Brewers, the pu 10 
or ale to that which 1s decayed 


teſt of other things of the ſame Kind ; ſome- 


A. 
|. er the filling empty butts, with 


heel. «rr Adj, inclinable to ſtart. 
LE. v. N. to ſhrink, or 
* 3 ſudden apprehenſion of danger. 


cely to frighten, or make a perſon jump, 
ag LE, 8. a ſudden ſhock or alarm | 


errors | : : 
E, v. N. [fearfan, Sax. fer 
. periſh 1 hunger or cold. 
A 'Fforce or vigour. 
Ell, 8. an animal that is 
> thin and weak for want of food. es 
TATE, 8. [fatus, Eat. ] condition; 
ſtances of nature or fortune; the ſet- 
meaning or tenor; the community or 
le; a government; rank or quality 3 ſo- 
0 pomp or grandeur 5 a canopy 3 the chief 
ons in an adminiſtration, Compounded 
\ other words, it ſignifies public, or re- 
v government. 
To STATE, V. A. [conflater, Fr. ] to 
e or regulate 3 to repreſent with all its 
umſtances. . 


or mien; proud behaviour. 


TATELY, Adj. pompous; majeſtic. _ 
TATES-GENERAL, S. an aſſembly 
he deputies of the ſeveral Dutch pro- 


S, | | | 
ITATESMAN, S. one verſed or concern- 
n the arts of government. EE 
STATIC, or STA'TICAL, Adj. relating 
the ſcience of weighing” 
TATICKS, S. ſfatigue, Fr. carin, 
the ſcience which conſiders the 2 
bodies, or the motion of bodies ariſin 
m gravity. | | 
ding ; a place or poſt ; ſituation 3 em- 
ment; rank or condition of life. 
Jo STATION, V. A. to ſet in a certain 
k, poſt, or place, - 
dIATIONARY, Adj. fixed, 

STA TIONER, S. one who ſells paper, 


ming images; a carver of images. 


Image. 


it of an animal. 


STATUTE, S.\ ſratut, Fr. ſtatutum, Li 

7 . m, Lat.) : | 

- ot a legiflator ; a law ; an act of par-] STEEL, S, { ſtal, Sax. ſracl, Belg. ſdelze, 

1 „„ „„ A uſſ.] iron purified in the fire with other in- 
TAV'E, v. A. (from... ſtaff, in the gredients, which render it white, and its 


10 kill with hunger ar cold; to 


a TELIN Ess, S. grandeur of appear- | 


8 


NA Tux, 8. [ſtatua, Lat. a carved or 


8 T E 

or upon, to reſt or confide in. AQively, to 
{top ; to delay; to keep from departing. To 
prop, uſed with on, or up; from eſtayer, Fr. 
STAY, S. continuance in the ſame place; 
ſtand or ſtop; a fixed ſtate; a proper ſupport. 

| Among Mariners, ropes which ſupport the 
maſts and keep them from falling. In the 


plural, a whalebone covering worn by wo- 
men, and laced behind, 


ſtays. ö | 

| A. YEDNESS, S. See Staidn*ſs. | 
STEAD, S. [| ſted, Sax. ſtath, ſtads, Goth.] 
a place,'room, or poſt occupied by another. 
After ſtand, uſe, help, or ſervice. Compound- 
ed with bed, the frame on which it ſtands. 
Stead or ſted, in the name of places, comes 
from ſted, or ſtyd, Sax. a place; but if it be 
ſituated on a river, from ſtada, Iſl. ſtatba, 
Sax. a ſtation for ſhips. 5 | 
To STEAD, V. A. to help or aſſiſt. 5 
STEADIL V, Adv, without tottering or 
altering. . = 
STEADINESS, S. the quality of not be- 


to change. 5 5 
STEADY, Adj. firm; conſtant ; ſure, 
Among Sailors, to keep the ſhip conſtant in 
her courſe, N | | 
STEAK, S. [ cyck, or ſteck, Ift.] a piece 
{of meat to be fried or broiles. ; 
| To STEAL, V. A. [preter ſtole, part, paſſ. 
ſtolen ; ſtelan, Sax. ſtelen, Belg.] to take away 
what is another's privately; to gain or effect 
in a ſecret or imperceptible manner. Neu- 
terly, to withdraw ſecretly ; to be guilty of 
taking what is another's without his knows 
ledge or notice. | ; 
STEALTH, S. the act of taking what be- 
longs to another without his knowledge or 


STATION, s. ate, Lat.] the act of notice. By ſtealth, ſignifies ſecretly, and is 


ſometimes uſed in a good ſenſe. 

STEAM, S. | ſteme, Sax. ] the vapour ari- 
ſing from any. boiling or hot liquor. 
To STEAM, V. N. to ſend up vapours, 
applied to hot liquors. _ „ 
STE AMINESS, S. abounding with va» 


merh applied to bookſellers on account of | pours. 
_ ſtations in which they expoſed | 


ITYTUARY, S. [ſeatuaire, Fr. ] the art 


compoſed of fat, 


in reſolution. 


lutely. 


FTA IURE, 8. [Fr. ſtarura, Lat.] the] STE/DFASTNESS, 8. eonſtancy; fitm- 


neſs ; reſolution. | 
S TEE, S. [ ſteda, Sax. ] a horſe. 


grain cloſer and finer. Figuratively, weapons 
of armour. In Medicine, chalybeate remedies. 


: Staff. - 1 
N. ¶ ſtaen, pee ſetae, Ruſſ.] Proverbially, any thing hard, 


Fo STEEL, V. A. to point or edge with 


or ſtand ſtill, Uſed with one ſtee] ; to make hard, firm, or inſenſible. 


f =. STEELYARD, 


STA'YMAKER,S. a maker of women's 


ing eaſily moved or difconcerted ; not liable 


STEATO'MA, 8. [Gr. I matter in a wen 
STE'DFAST, Adj. faſt in a place; fim 
STE/DFASTLY, Adv. firmly ; reſo- 


eſtate which is the property of another. 


1 


_ STFE'LYARD, S. a kind of balance for | 


a round of a ladder - 


"*.. 


„ 


weigbiog f . a 1 ſingle remove of 90 818 paſſed by ſp 
STEEP, Adj. Heap, Sax. ] difficult and paſſage or conduct; the oi a ſmall f bt," 
dangerous to atcend or deſcend, becauſe with | manner of walking 5 hap of a foots 0 
very little ſlant. 3 5 „ STEP, in Compoſition t condug, wel 
STEFP, S. a precipice; an aſcent almoſt: lated to another only hy ks 1nifies g 
perpendicular, e Sax. of ſtepan, Sax. to e from ov 
To STEEP, V. A. | pen, Belg. fopnice, phan; hence we meet with Y make a ＋ 
Pol. } to ſoak long in liquor. | daughter, or ſtep-ſon, as well © words 1 
__ . STEEPLE, S. [/tcopl, flypel, Sax. ] the | that 187 a daughter or fon th as fte. mi h 
ſpire or tuiret of a church in which the bells [or have loſt their own mor} N if 
havg. | \ | who by marriage er 3 and 2 | 


STEE/PNESS, S. declivity; great deſcent, 
STEER, S. [| ftyrr, ſteor, ſtiore, Sax. ſticr, 
Belg ] a young bullock. -—- | 
To SI EER, V. A. | flecran, fyran, Sax. 
lieren, Belg. ] to direct or gude in its paſſage. 
Neuterly to guide a veſſel in its courſe. "| 
STEER=&+GF, S. the act of pu'iding a| 
veſſel in its courſe ; that which guides any 
thing in its courſe ; the ſtern or hinder pait 
of a thip. . JJ op 
S1 EE'RSMAN, S. one that ſteers or guides 
a veflel in its courſe; one who chiefly con- 
ducts the affairs of a ſtate. pA 
STEGA/NOGRAPBY, S. feste and 
9324, Gr. | the art of ſecret writing; cha- 
racters or cyplicrs know only to perſons that 
corretpond with cach other. 
STEGNO'SIS, ,S. [Gr.] a ſtopping up 
the pores of the bod. 7 
STEG NOT ICS, 
binding medicines. 
__ » STELLAR, Adj. | ftella, 
the ſtars; full of ſtars. Oy © i 
 STELLATF, Adj. | ſtellatus, Lat.] 
marked with ſpots like ſtars. In Botany, | 
plants having their leaves growing on the 
talks at certain diſtances, in the form of a 
tax. . „3% Wil nt 
. STELLVYFEROUS, Adj. bearing ſtars. 
STELLIONATE, S. in Law, a kind of 
crime which is committed by a deceitful 
ſelling a thing for otherwiſe than it 1eally 
is; as if a man ſhould ſell that for his own 


S. [cnupvorixa Gr.] 


Lat.] relating to 


STEM, S. [ nmma, Lat] a ſtalk or twig; 


a family or race; the prow, or forepart of a 
ſhip. So = oy 
Io STEM, V. A. [| ſFamma, Ifl.] to op- 


poſe a current. | 
STENCH, S. [from ſtencan, Sax ] a bad 
ſmell. Dryden has uſed it for a good ſmell. 
To STENCH, V. A. to ſent with a bad 
Fmell. | ON EY 1 
S TEN OGRA PHV, S. [from gevos, and 
b p, Gr.] the art of writing in ſecret cha- 
racters, or ſhort hand. 5 
Jo STEP, V. N. | ſtæppan, Sax. ſtappen, 
Belg. ſtapac, Pol.] to move by a ſingle change 
or motion of the feet; to advance ſuddenly ; 
to trace backwards or torwards in the mind; 
to take a ſhort walk. Fe Keg 
STEP, S. [ frzp, Sax. ſtap, Belg.] motion 


\ 


produce fruit or offspring. 


the pound. 


| STERNNESS, S. + ſeverity in lool 


a con vulſive ſhaking of the nerves andt 


is the mother os 
k | of ang 
death, p 4 mothg 


STERCORATTON 
ing or mixing with dung. 
S TERCO RAI j. T ſtercrarzs. 1 
feeding upon poly A [ ſcrevarin 
STEREOGRAPHY, 8 [ ſtererrrg 
Lat, from cefses, and vp, Ci. de! 
repreſenting ſolids on a plane, | 
STEREO'METRY, 8. fof cg 
{wnTpew, Gr.] a ſcience teaching to ne 
fold bodies, or to find'their ſolid conte 
STERIL, Adj. [ ſterile, Fr, ſeerilis, 1 
barrcn, or producing neither fruit nor 
— STERPFLITY, S. | ſrerilits, Fr. ſee 
Lat.] barrenneſs; or wanting the powt 


rph 


STERLING, Adj. [from the aſi 
originally employed in coinage] yen 
Enplith ; haviog twenty ſhillings Engl 


STERLING, S 
money or rate. 


- Engliſh coin; lan 


STERN, Adj. [ ſty-nn, Sax.] ſcverein Pt 
ot manages... oe hc 2 wk 
STERN, S. [ ſteorn, Sax. ] the bind pan I 


ſhip; the hinder part of any thing; direl 
, STER'NLY, Adj. ſeverely ; moroſelvg 


manners. 
STERNUTATION, 8. ſternutati, | 


cles, occaſioned by an irritation of thol 
the noſtrils ; ſneezing. 


EE Ln 
To STEW, V. A. [eſtuver, Fr. | In 


Belg. ] to ſeethe any thing with a floy 
and a ſmall quantity of liquor. 
STEW, S. [ eſtuve, Fr. ſtufa, Ital. « 
Span.] a bagnio; a brothel ; a flore pong 
fiſh pond. E | 
STEWARD, S. ſtinvard, Sax. | 
who manages the affairs of another,) 
larly with reſpe& to money. 
STTBIAL, Adj. antimonial. 
STICK, S. | ſticca, Sax. ſtecco, Ital. | 
Belg. ] a thin and longiſh piece of wood. 
o STICK, V. A. [preter and part. pi 
tuck; ſtican, Sax. ] to faſten on ſo that it 
remain or adhere without falling off ; io 
or pierce with a pointed inſtrument. ! 


by moving one foot before another; a ſtair; 


| 


| , allin off; 
terly, to adhere to — , Leys 


the 


| 


ws, — VCKLE, v. N. to take part with 


75 CRLER, 8. one who is buſy in pub- 


WY, Adj. faſtening itſelf to any 
OE T0 | 
dig Kt: fi}, Sax. if pan. ] not 


Fr. 


ToSTILL, v. A. | ſtillan, Sax. ſtillen, 
Relp.] to make ſilent; quiet or appeaſe ; to | 
lop motion. 1-24, 1.5 fete 
STILL, Adj. [ ſtill, Belg.] without noiſe, 
JJV 
STILL, S. a ſtate of calmneſs and ſilence; 
rele] uſed in diſtillin g. 
STILL, Adv. ſtille, Sax.] to this time 
Khbve; nevertheleſs. ie 
TSTILL, V. A. Sce Diſtfll. 
STILBORN, Adj. dead born. 
STELLICILE, S. | Lat.] a ſucceſſion of 


SITLLNESS, S. the ſtate of being free 
m motion or noiſe, — © 
TILTS, 8s. { fyltor, Swed. ſteiton, Dan.] 
Ks with ſtraps, in which boys put their 
R,and raiſe themſelves to walk in. | 

To STYMULATE, v. A. [ ſtimulatus, 


n 30 put to great pain or torture. 


., to remain in the memory z to 
** to be conſtant; to heſi- 
eich ar. To be perplexed. 


to contend with obſti- 


de bent, or put out of form by 
be not cafily ſubdued; obſtinate ; 


fl VFFEN, V. A. [| ſtifian, Sax, ] to 
ue (iff, or hard to be bent; to make ob- 
knte, Neuterly, to become hard to be bent, 
nate. \ | Bi 
rell, Adv. in a ſtubborn or obſti- 
PTVFEN 288, S. rigidity ; hardneſs, © Ob- 
ine); ſtubbornneſs. © 
To STIFLE, V. A. [eſtoufer, Fr.] to ſmo- 
verfor want of air; to Keep in; to extin- 
it; to ſuppreſs or conceal, f 
STIGMA, S. [Lat.] a brand with a hot 
imo; a mark of inſam p. Ch FH 
To SII'GMATIZE, V. N. | ſtigmatiſer, 
to mark with a brand; to diſgrace with | 
inne of infamy or reproa ng. 
STILE, S. [ ſtigele, Sax. from ſtigan, Sax. ] 
bſctof ſteps by which a perſon may paſs 
fm one incloſure to another; a pin in a ſun- 


4 


which forms the ſhadow, ' 


toprick; to incite to action by ſome 


mare notice, In Phyſic, to excite a quick 


and a derivation towards the 


NIMULA'TION, S. che act of mciting | S 
ation; the at of inciting a quick ſenſa- 


ToSTING, v. A, [preter ſtung, part. 


ſary, and ſtung ; tingan, Sax. ] to pierce 
prick with 4 AF rw OP with 


mounting his horſe, 


STO 
STING, 8. a ſharp and venomous point 
with which ſome animals are armed; an 
thing that gives pain; the laſt verſe of an 
epigram, conveying ſome ſharp or pointed 
thought. (A es . 
eee S. covetouſneſs; niggard- 
ineſs. 
STTNGO, S. [from the ſharpneſs of its 
taſte] old ſtrong beer. 8 
STING , S. [the g pronounced foft like 
a j ] covetous; loth to give or ſpend. 
Fo STINK, V. N. ¶ preter ſrank or ſtuni 3 
ſtincan, Sax. 22 Belg.] to be putriſied 
and cauſe a bad ſcent. N 
STINK, S. an offenſive ſmell.1 | 
_ STUNKARD, S. a ſtinking, naſty, paltry 
fellow. EEE 
STI NE. POT, S. an artificial compoſi- 
tion offenſive to the ſm ell. 
To STINT, V. A. [ ſtinta, Swed. ſtunta, 
Ifl.] to bound; to reſtrain; to give ſpatingly, 
or confine to ſhort allowance, 3 
STINT, S. limit; bound. A proportion 
STIPEND, S. [ ſcipendium, Lat.] wages, 
or ſettled pay. 1 . 0 
STIPE'NDIARY,S, I 8 Fr. ſet- 
pendiarius, Lat.] one who performs any ſervice 
for a ſettled payment. 
STIPTIC, or STI'PTICAL, Adj. See 
—_—_ ͤĩ ̃ ĩ ͤ Go i AG. 
To STTPULATE, V. N. [ ſeipularus, 
Lat.] to ſettle or make a bargain on certain 
K ES) i IN TING 52 Þ 2 
STIPULA'TION, S. an agreement; a 
. è . a Sn 2 
To STIR, V. A. [ ſtirean, Sax. ſtooren, 
Belg. | to move or remove from its place; to 


incite; to agitate, or put the parts of a fluid 


in motion, by keeping ſomething continually 
moving between them. Te fiir wp, to put in 
action; to incite or provoke, Neuterly, to 
move one's ſelf; to be in motion; to riſe 


es 8 | 
STIR, S. [ ſtur, Run, ] a tumult, buſtle, 


or public commotion. 


STIRIOUS, Adj. hanging in drops like 
icicles, . IDS OY 22:4 

STTRRUP, S. [ ſtigerap, Sax.] an iron 
loop hung by a ſtrap, aſliſting an horſeman in 


To STITCH, V. A. | Picks Dan. ſticken, 
Belg. ] to work in a peculiar manner with a 


needle, , To flitch up, to mend ſomething 


rent. Neuterly, to perform needle work. 
STITCH, S. a ſingle paſs of a ncedle and 
thread through any thing; a ſharp paln; 
e Sax. . 
THL, S. I ſtedie, Iſl. ſtitb, Sax.] an 
anvzI. | | B: 1 6 | | 
| | T5 STX. V. A. [from the ſame origi- 
nal as Stezv] to ſtuff up cloſe; to make hot 
and ſultry for want of vent. 
STOARER, S. one who looks after fires, 
and keeps them up. 


— 60 


vo fenſe, 


EHy- 
 STOCCA'DO, 5. | ſtoceats, from ſtocco, 
*Iral. | a thruſt with a rapier. 


' STOCK, S. { ftoc, Sax. ſtock, Belg. eſto, 
Fr.] the trunk or body of a plant or trec; a 


log; a perſon remarkably ſtupid; the handle | 


of any thing; the frame on which a ſhip is 
ſupported while building; a cloſe neckcloth; 

a race, or family ; he und with. which a 
perſon carries on trade; goods employed in 
trade; quantity; a fund cltabbibed by the 
government. 

To STOCK, V. A. to ſtore; to lay in 
ſtock z to put in the ſtocks. - 


STOC'KF IS II, S. ariedcod, ſo called from acti 


its hardneſs. 

STOC'KING, 8. the covering of the 
le 8. 
: © TO\CKJOBBER, S8. a low wretch whe 
gets Money by buying and ſelling in the 
tunds. 
| STOCKS, 8. [it has no \ Cingular] a con- 
finement for the legs. 
b STO'CK-STILL, Ad. as motionleſs a: as a 


g. 
S rock, S. a fo lower of the ſect of 
2551 this ſect received its name from E, 


5 a porch, becauſe, Zeno taught his diſci- | - 


s in a common porch of the chy of Athens. 
: Fs heſd the doctrine of, the PAY of 
external things 


STORE, or STOAK, in in the names of | 
places comes from JR ny _ ſtock or | 


dody of a tree. 

STOLE, S. [ ſeela, Lat. J. a y veſt or 

robe. — the. ſtole, is: the head officer 
belonging to the king's bed- chambes. ö 

STOLE, preter of Steal. 5 

| STOLEN, part. paſſive of Steal. 

STOLTDIT I, 8. fooliſhneſs.; 3 want C of 


"STO'MACH, 8. [eftomach, Fr. ftmachus, 


2 Lat.] that part of the body in which the 


food is digeſted ; appetite, hunger, or deſire 
of food; inclination 3 anger 3 ſullenneſs or 
reſentment. 

0 STOMACH, Wu. „ ſtomacho, L. 
to reſent. 


STO MACHER, 8. an 3 co- | 


vering worn by women on the front of their 


|  OMA'CHIC, o or STOMA'CHICAL, || 
Adj. relating to the ſtomach 4 good for the 
5 ſtomach. wt | 
' STOMA'CHICS, / 8. [ ſromacbia, Lat. 
medicines that ſtrengthen the ſtomach, ane 
cauſe an appetitc. 


STONE, S. ſwim, Goth. aw, 2 $1 an 


inſipid hard body, neither malleable, ductile, 
nor ſoluble in water; a gem or vr ſtone; 
the hard covering of the kerne 
diforder conſiſting of a hard coneretion of 


gravel or fabulous matter; a weight conſiſting | | 


of fourteen pounds. To leave no ſtone unturned, 
is to do every thing that can be done towards 
ns ſuccels of an — 


2 — — —-—-ͤ — — 2 — . —— ———— — woes We 
© 


action or motion; a. 


| [torans;, Ital: ] a violent agitation. of the wit 
[ule on a fortified place ; Violence wn 1 


4 To STORM, V. A. to ab by 0 
force. Neuterly, to taiſe tempeſts ; to rag 


ſpne another. 


| Po:SFOUND, v. N. [ ſruni, 


of a fruit; 2 


— 
— 
— — 


STONE, Adj. m 

To STONE 177 bar. 
ſtones; to harden. hit or kill 
157 G., Adj. fullof hon 
8 5 | ſeats, * eh Br 
ax. and Sclav. ſtoel, Belg. ſrole, R. IJ 
Bob. J A. ſeat without a back; 6h u el 
purging medicines. aCuation 

To STOOP, V. x. 
guratively, to yield os 
Jo STO, 


Ital. ſtappen, 


175 bart Lan. h 


ec 15 


V. A. fe 
Belg.] A. 


to cloſe any aperture; to 
the ſeveral branches - a per 
Newerly, to ceaſe 


retuſe payment, 
STOP, 


t the points 
riod in writi 
from motion or action; 
or become a bankrupt. 
S. a hindrance o or obſtruction 


eint 
ſentences. P ufali in did 


- STOPPLE; S. ſomethin 
mouth of a bottle or veſſel AG | 
STORR, S. L /zor, Run. ] plenty dal 
number or Wantitys: a ſtock. laid byor 
ſerved. | 
To STORE; V. A. to ſapply. or fur 
in large quantities; to reſerve or day by 
large quantities far a future time; to ky 
on hoarxd. 
STO RGE, 8. ler Þ ang naty 
OR R, 8,2 ; 
; a bird of pa — 
che regularity of its dof puſhy 1 0 
STORM, 8 ad ſtuma, Run. ſrorm, $a 


on commotion of the elements; a: violent 


miſery or diſtreſs. 


STO RMV, Ac. tempeſinousz. iſt 
ous 3! violent. 0 | 
, STORY, S. [ fter, Sax, ftorls, Bel, [ 
ria, Ital.] an account of things paſt, genaal 
applied to a relation of trifling and fiftiti 
things; a floor. or flight of rooms. 

ToSTO'RY, V. A. to relate any tra 
action either real or fictitious; to. range bo 


STOVE; S. I, I l. fis, Sax] alt 
houſe, os. on Wade warm n 7 | 
which fire is made. 10 


> 4 


erg or 
uns d 
"STOUND; 2. PORT \tomſhx 


hour ; ſeaſon. 
SPOUT; Adj. [ ſtarter, Goth, ] ſton 
hrave3 intrepid; firm, or able to bear 29 


weight. | 
I DN RSS; S. bodily ſtrength; 


* intre nie). | 
e STOW, V. A. Cle, Six] # 


re rener le 


STO WIG 


STR 


AGE, S. money paid for laying | 
- 0'WAGE, 8. money pa n 
* ;; the place where goods are laid 


1 
STRANGLES, S. [it has no ſingular] a 


diſeaſe in horſes, attended with a running at 


the noſe. £ 
5. eng { the names of places, is de- | STRANGULATION, 8. ſuffocation ; 
ol, _ - 2 #dlice. 8 bot | BEA or Niggas: 
ares fon bl E, V. N. { from ſtride] fo]  STRA'NGURY, S. [ ſtrangurie, Fr. from 
To ST ik with the feet at a wide diſtatice |.cp=y£. and ovpoy, Gr.] a diſeaſe wherein a 
fand ire . | | | perſon is forcibly inclined to make vrine, but 


| E, V. N. [from ſtray,” of cannot do it, unleſs drop by drop, and then 


þ go from the right way ; to 
"STR Adj, [ 
tFroſed to 
bay I 
Pelle 
10 immedistely; without delay. | 
To. STRAIGHT EN, V. A. to reduce 
gm 4 crooked to a right or ſtraight 
iA CHTNES8, S. the 
lang even or not Sn 
SAAT CHT WAYS, Adv. immediately, 
To STRAIN, V. A. [eſtraindre, Fr. ] to 
ſneeze, or force liquor through by ſqueez- 
ing; to filtgr 5 to weaken by overſtretching; 
v put to the utmoſt ſtrength ; to pull or 
free tight ; to conſtrain. Neuterly, to make 
ent 3 

| STRAIN, S. a weaknefs cauſed by ſtretch- 
nga ligament too much; ſtile or manner of 
ſpeakin . | | 


(ag OW NETS - 1 
STRAINER; S. an inſtrument uſed, in 
daring liquors from fotilnefs; © © 

STRAIT, Adj. [eftvir, 1 Ital.] 
narrow, oppoſed to ⁊ulde; eloſe; intimate; 
figorous ; difficult or diftreſsful, _ 85 
STRAIT, S. a narrow pafſage of the ſea, 
pbcreby two parts of the ocean are united ; 
ltreſs or difficulty. _ th 
To STRAIT, V. A. 
eulties, «hogs 6 
To STRATTEN, V. A. 
NJ to contract; to mak 
f wom; to diſtreſs. ; 
STRATTNESS, 
ty, 


(fouls be written 


1 


quality of 


* 


11 


to reduce to diffi- 
to mals Har- 


— 


he land which borders 
dank or ſhore © ++ 

To STRAND, V. A. to grive or force 
jon the ſhallows or ſhore. ' 2 
STRANGE, Adj. ſeſtrange, Fr. extraneus, 
t.] wonderful, becauſe dom occurring ; 
d; uncommon. e 


STRANGE, Inter), uſed as an expreſſion 


* 


f wonder, | 
ua NGENESS, S. uncommonneſs; 
Iyheſs. | 7 pi 1 95 
STRANGER, S. [etranger, Fr.] one of 


bother country; one with whom we have 
0 Xquanntance, | ja 


\ Kill by hinderin 8a perſon om breathi 


Th 
when this word is | 


| governed by the army. 


e tight; to deprive: 
S. natfoureſs; diffi- | | 


STRAND, 8. [ ſtrand, Sax. ſtrande, Belg } 
on the ſea or a river ;| 


To STRANG LE, V. A. [ ſrrangulo, Lat y 
r ng; 


with great pain, 


STRAP, S. [ ſtrtpe, B 
a hartow | 


elg. ſir1ppe, Ital.] 
ip of cloth or leather. Among 
is a kind of band to ſfreteh out 


Surgeons, 1s. ect THe 
members in ſetting broken or disjointed bones. 


Amon 


Among Mariners, is a rope ſpliced about a 
block, with an eye to faſten it. 
 STRA'PPING, Adj. of à large bulk or 
ſ1ze, applied to men or women. 
.STRAPPA'DO, S. [Ital.] a kind of rack, 
the criminal being drawn up on high, with 
nis-atms ned backwards... Goo. io 
STRA'TA, S. [plural of ſtratum, Lat.] 
beds or layers of different Kinds of earth. 
 STRATTAGEM, S. | ſratogare, Fr.] 
Cparaynua, Gr.] an artifice or trick by 
which an enemy is deceived in war; EE 
by which ſome advantage is gained, — 
WR Vs V. A. to range in beds or 
. ᷣͤ IEEE | 
 STRATO/CRACY, s. forjarcs, and 
*partia, Or.] military government; a ſlate 


£ 


_. STRATUM, S. | Lat. 
different Kinds of cart. 
STRAW, S. [ ſtrecto, Sax. ſtros, Belg.] 
the ſtalk of corn after it is threſhęck ; any 
Thing provetbially worthleſs- „ „ 
SEA BER RV. S. 5 well kngun tric, 
ſtrayed or 


J bed or layer 6f 


2 


* 


waq or beyond pro- 


39341 


* 


 STRE/AKINESS, S. the quality of being 
full of lines of different colours. 
STREAK Y, Adv. abounding witb 
—_ i 
STREAM, S. [ ſtraum, Ifl. ſtraum, Belg.] 
running water; a current; any thing iſſuing 
in a line or current from a head. _ | 
To STREAM, V. N. to flow or run like 
water from a fountain or aperture. 
A LATANLE, S. the flag or pendarit 
ETREET, 8. [ ſtrat, Sax. ſtrada, Span, 
and Ital.] a paved way, or wide paſſage be- 
tween two rows of houſes; a public way or 


of a 


binder from birth or appearance, 


| STREET» 


lace, 
5 e 


- aft 


"STR- 


\ 


plicd to fails, or fla T. R 


STREE I-WALK 
who walk | ; ER, S. 2 roſti 
an akg s the ſirects to entice * ney, bie "i | 
"TRENG TH = U. 10 m | 0 
power of . S. [Sax. ] force, vi | ſudden and Te: with out, =, applied of 
f yor mind; th e, Vigour, or | to fo ent ſtrok o produce by 
which render them int 3 ne quality of liquors | mak rm by a quick ej to bring I, 10 | 
1 TTR one ant TUPpory 4 an blow, pee all to claſh effort, Venter. =_ 5 
1 * RE NGTHEN. V. A 5 clocks. x 2 by the * s 20 N = ably. 
rength or make ſtr „V. A. to increaſe | ſud o force its ©. mer, applied o STI 
tion. "__ e ſtrong ; to fix in reſolu- 8 8 va Forts To il n with a — eg dic 
STRENUOUS, Adj ſend n dr | 
brave or 9 Adj. [ ſtrenuvr, Lat.“ STRIKE, S. a buſhel, Om 12 
nay ein 7 ey a or ly, 2 BW ch an . er 
© STREPEROUS, Adj. ho eee Adj. affetting ; fu Ve 
 STREPEROUS, Adj. hoarſe z hoify; | Dan. Ja Mole tel | wn 2 
i STERSS 8. | | 1285 e py | A AN. J a ſlender ro a+: treng, Teut . incert 
violence; force ; if 1 Sax. ] importance ; oy of a mace? th . or ſilk ; i _ ct 
— Os. IR . on knien; rg 
o STRETC „ ons or argument: ; a ſeries of MN i 
ſerecken, Belg.) = H, V. A, [ ſire can, Sax, fo one's boo, 128 gens N have ws pre N bun 
force.: ito ſtrat pread out lengthwiſe with dients, or to hav ave two views o is 
be extended 0s wa utmoſt. Neuterl % curity, 5 5 double advantage o "A agony 
breaking; Wrede being extended without To STRING, v 58 "age or a e 
er pal. ſrrung] to famih with fg * 
occupying mo 4 £ extenſion, or the ſtate of on or pierce through In with ſtrings ; to 6 I 
um . effort; ſtruggle; th or make tight. with a ſtring ; io ſir te gl 
| reach of — 1 tude een Wikal : STRINGENT. Ads. | | * 87. 
STRETCHER, 8. any thin "Ir T, Adj, contratling ; bind 1 
extention. The Bok ay thing uſed for full RINGINESS 13 Ea == '- 
rower plants his fee © poſt which the (T's STRIP dead he quality of beigh . 
by, o STREW V ; DMG a > a ' IP, V. A. : 7 No : welt v 
ſpread by ſeattering; ſerawan, Goth.] to- dor covering; to deprive ; to deprive @ gande 
_ STRVA,S [Lat to ſcatter looſely. * a Baro, Had e b. WM ;.. 
the ſhells of cockles ] the ſmall channels in | di TRIPE, S. ¶ ſtrepe, B „ bel, 
- STRIATED, and ſcallops. * 88 ifferent colour from th „ Belg, ] a line off lte; 
1 STRICK P, Adj. formed in _ -- / {a diffcrentcolour; a e ground ; a ſhred @ To 
RIFCKLE; to channels. lour; a ; a ſhred M 
thi LLE; or STRICKLESS, £ 5. | bya blow ; a blos mark made in the e ke. 
2 row to. ſtrike the 1 f S. & To Tris Hoes nk ert 
N 88 Voeriegate with e Belg] e 
ex : bl J. . ſtrictus La E ; | STRI 1 It colours. £ | corn is 
act, nice: or ſerees f cloſt „I rigoroully | ye PLING, 8 | oj 
STRICTLY AN e perfor I ain 
y. ; | A 3 feverely; cloſely ; —— « ; To STRIVE, v. N. 7 4 . 1 O01UNa 
* - STRVCTNESS, * 2 paſſ. ſtriven; ſtreven ae e reve, va 255 
; * f l S, S. carefulnefs, erachtet oy true or to a e 4 8 
STNIC TUR 1 ee & e or contend in o Able efort; 
iron, 1 a ſpark from red -h 12 vie with er nnd or wa anothg 2 
& have * fo 3 ly, degree. The as” - STROKE, 8. — excellence. * 
STRIDE, 8. Zures of ratiocination. T 12 blow; a fudden act 0! rh, preterat ſo iR 1 — 
_ To on eo eng a. a long ſtep, = ones a ſudden diſeaſe ; Sas be » [a 
$5 2 val ridden] to (per ſerode or N ee produced ; \ maffef ©" 
: ch fide fey * ride with py Av of che handy, "_ ſmoathing or | rubbi — 
| ©"'STRIDENT, AG. noify; | tas YG by E, v. A. [/ Ir 
5 wy T, Adj. noiſy; gnaſhing with | Sap. gr one way with a Luis — 2 
ing. DULOUS, Adj. cracking or ſcreak- . STROLL, v. N. to Fa 1 = 
. be E 3 e; where- 4 Hen Adj. Un Sax, ] havil dent 
better of each other hurt or get the | able ength of body or mind; fortified Qexh 
ſtrook, part. paſl. ſtruck ; $a ſtruct or en N forcibly on the mind; zealoW STL 
Bax] is bit wth n 7 RE 6 l | oreat degree. Inte fr. 
en. | a To dafh ot a liquors. D ied] U 
applied to jo op or impreſs a bars Fa colour. Hard of di eien or dich £ 7 yn 
| | 8g. To c | ce, [a plied t fi ; | U 8 ecalone | 
| FN 5 ontract or lower, ap- | vlied t N ot eaſily conquered, 1 adfu 
bes ME @ 2 IS. Firm TAN broken STL 


TRONGL 


1 


1 

90 RONGLY, Adv. luftily; ſtoutly; for- 

9 che firſt of che three 
pas, S. [Gr.]t 

A a Greek lyric poem. 


CTURE, S. [Fr. ſtructura, Lat. 
| STRUCTURE 12 rpms in 3 


mcertain] 
— 1 oppoſition againſt; to be in 
rie or 111 

RUGGLE | 
t — any difficylty or reſiſtance; an 
gonna, S. [Lat.] a glandular ſwell- 
ng: the king's evil. | 
Os, Adj. 
land 


14 common proſtitute, Shag 
sR, V. N. [ ſtrulſen, Teut.] to 
walk with an air of pride and dignity 3 to 
ſyell with ſomething contained. 


deur, 1 N 5 
F708, 8. [ fleb, Sax, ſtubbe, Dan. Hob, 
Ng. ſtiper, Lat.] a thick ſhort ſtock of a 
re; a '02 or be c. ST, 


le, OTE ES, 

"STUBBLE, 8. [fe Fr. ſtoppel, Belg. 
{ipulo, Lat.] the ſhort ſtraw left after the 
JJV 
STUBBORN, Adj. [frem ſeub and born] 
obſlinate, or not to be moved by threats or 


cluding the idea of ſomething bad. 1 
STUBBORNLY, Adv. obſtinately; in- 
fexibly, | : : | ? us | 

STUBBORNNESS, S. obſtinateneſs; per- 
verſenels. e 


ineplaſter uſed in a celling or wall. 
STUD, S. | ſtudu, Sax.] a poſt or ſtake ; 
knob or other ornamental protuberance ; an 


fa ſhirt ; a collection of breeding horſes and 


mares, from ſeade, Iſl. a ſtallion. 
by STUD, v. N. to adorn with ſhining 
$, TEE IT $15 Vs 


STUDENT, 8. I ſruders, Lat.] a perſon 
hen to books, In the univerſity of Oxford, 
Uexhibitioner, or ſcholar on the foundation 


f Chriſt-church, 5 6 
STUDIED, Adj. learned ; produced by 


lon or deep thinking, 
STUDIOUS, Adj. { ſeudicux, Fr. ſtudicſus, 
21 * given to ſtudy ; 


; SIU'DIOUSNESS 


hy nick addifled to itudy, 


or thing, uſed only in contempt. _ 


having a ſwelling in | 


STRUT, S. a gait or walk of affected 


Tos TUB, v. A. to root up; to extir- 


perfuaſions; hardy; raſh; ſtiff; generally | 
| | a ſmall part of a tree remaining in t 


STUCCO, s. [Ital. ſeuc, Fr.] a kind of 


emamental faſtening worn in the wriſtband 


carneſt for; re- 
ka, PDIOUSLY, Adv, diligently ; care- 


8. the quality of be- 


STU 15 
ST U'D, S. ſeſtudo, Fr. ſtudium, Lat.] an 
intenſe application of the mind to books or me- 
ditation; learning acquired by books; an apart- 
ment ſet apart for reading and meditating. 
To STUDY, V. N. [ ſtudeo, Lat.] to 
think upon with intenſe application, or to en- 
deavour diligently. Actively, to apply the 
mind to with intenſe thought, or to conſider 
with attention, IE N 
STUFF, S. [ ſtoffe, Belg. eſtoffe, Fr.] any 


matter or body; materials of which any 


thing is compoſed; furniture; any mixture 
or medicine; cloth or mixture of any kind, 
eſpecially that of the woollen ſort, A matter 
To STUFF, V. A. to fill or cram very 
full; to fill ſo, as to occaſion uneaſineſs; to 
fill or cram meat with ſeaſoning. _ _ 
STUFFING, S. that by which any thing 
is filled; high ſeaſoned ingredients which are 
forced into meat. 3 5 
STUKE or STUCK, 8. * Stucco] a 
fine plaſter made of lime and marble finely 


| powdered, with which walls are covered, and 


wrought in figwes reſembling carvings. 
S$TULTILO'QUENCE, S. ¶ ſeultiloguentia, 
Lat.] idle and fooliſh talk. e 
STUM, S. [Swed. perhaps corrupted 
from muſtum, Lat.] wine not fermented 3 
E . 
To STU MEBLE, V. N. [perhaps from 
Tumble) to trip in walking. Figuratively, to 
flip or err; to ſtrike againſt, or light on by 
or offend... | - : 
STU'MBLE, S. a trip in walking; a blun- 
der or error in judgment, ION 
STUMP, S. [ ſrumper, Dan. ſeompe, Belg.] 
e ground 


after the trunk and branches are lopped away; 
a part of a tooth remaining in the gums after 
the other part is broken ofl. 
To STUMP, V. A. to cut off a ſtump-3 
to brag or boaſt, te e Ll 

To STUN, V. N. ¶ ſtunan, Sax. geſtan, 
Belg.] to confound or impair hearing with . 
an exceeding loud noiſe; to make a perſon 
ſenſeleſs or dizzy by a blow on the head. 

To STUNT, V. A, | ſtunta, Ifl. } to hinder 
from growth, "x x44 n 

STU PE, S. [ ſtupa, Lat.] cloth, linen, or 
flax, dipped in warm medicated liquors and 
applied to a hurt or wound. i 

To STUPE, V. A. to foment, or apply 
* flannels dipped in medicated liquors to 
a hurt. 9 | 

STUPEFA'CTION, S. [ Fr. ſtupefaFio, 
Lat.] a ſtate of mind wherein a perſon is 
inſenſible to threats or perſuaſions, and ſeems 
to have loſt every ſign of contrivance or at- 
tention... n | ; 

STUPEFA'CTIVE, Adj. cauſing inſenſi- 
bility or dullneſs, 

S TUPE/NDOVS, Adj. prodigious 3 won- 


derfy] ; aſtoniſhing. 
3K 3 STUPID, 


chance, uſed with on. Actively, to obſtrutt, ; 


STUPID, $ 7 . Fr. ſtupid SUBA'LTE : L 2 
J. „ Pide, ro ff. pidus, R 
Lat.] wanting ſentibiliy, 6, Fe gt dor other; Becel 6p Placed under an- 
underſtanding. | SBA DAN eb Adj. li 
STU'PIDUTY, S. [ ſtupidits, Fr.] dulneſs, the water. J. living und 
ſenſeleſſneſs, want ot comprehenſion. SU'BCHANTO | 
To'STU'PIFY, V. A. { /tupefacio, Lat.] | an officer who offici 
to ceprive of ſeulibility, fagacity, ar aQi- | abſence. 


zug! 
at, d0 
UBL 
R, S. an under chantor! 


ya 
Ciates for a chantox | in hi $UBL 


erke 
vity. | SUBCONSTELLAT 4 
| U'POR; S. ¶ ſtupeur, Fr.)] a deprivation | nomp, a leſſer Fend O®, S. in Aſtro 7 a 
of all the ſenſes ; heavineſs ; numbneſs. - + | SYBCY TANEOUE, Adj. lying und Fühl 
STUPRA'TION, S. the act of deflower- | Kin þ lying under th 4 
ing a woman; a rape. SU'B-DF AN. es | ) 
| STURDILY, Adv. Routly,, bluntly, ob- | next to the dean. e clergym, 125 
ſtinately. To SU'BDELEGAT | 
S TUR DINESS, 8. great ſtrength, ſtour- or appoint, LA A to-ubſlita 7 
neſs, obſtinacy, _ SUBDETTTIOUS, Adj [ ſubdetiz 
5 STU'RDY, Adj. [efteurdi, Fr. J hardy; foiſted ; forged. J Laden, Lat, pa ret 


oft. 

UBI 
Iſtillat! 
SUD: 


ſtout: able to bear great tvil, and to make a O SU'BDIVIDE, v. A. f ſuldiviſer, F 
| 8 reſiſtance. ito divide a part into (til leffer parts, 7 
STU RGEON, S. a fiſh. | je” _ S$U'BDOLOUS, Adi. [. abdolus, I. 
1 4 8 TURK, 8. { fryre, Sax. J a young, 4 or ſubtle ; crafty j deceitful, — 
beiſe. To SUB UCk, 
To STUT, or STUTTER, v. N. 7 ſeut- ; inveigle ; to ſcduce. Bod. l 
ten, Belg. ] to ſpeak with heſitation; difficulty, | To SU'BDUCT, V. A. 
or frequent repetition of the ſame ſyllable or | to withdraw or take away, 


[ fallin, Lat. 


= letter of a word. _ SUBDU'/CTION, S. an ab aof 
SX, S. [ ſtige 75 Sax. ty, Brit.] a ſmall i in- traction, or privately taking — l 10 c 
clofurein which hogs are kept. _ To SUBDU'E, V. A. Lſubdo, Lat.] t le by 
STV GIAN, Ag). — to > the river end, overpower, or conquer. „ Lat, bl 

Styx 3 z infernal ; helliſh. SU'BDUER,S. a conqueror; one that re _ 5 


STYLE, S. { ſtyles, Lat.] a manner of | duces or brings under, 
writing, ſpeaking, or compoling z a pointed | SUB FU MIGATION, S. 2 ceremouy uſd 
iron led anciently in writing an tables of | by ſorcerers to drive away eyil ſpirits | 
wax. In Botany, . pointed ſtalk which | burning incenſe. 
N ales from amiditthe leaves of flowers. ; 0 BFACENT, Adi. lying under. 
Ts STY'LE, V. A. to call, term, or To SUBJECT, V. A. { ſubjettus, Lat 
to put under; to reduce to ſubmiſſion 
2 YPTIC, Adj. [ uſually written ſtipric ; 3 | to make liable or obnoxious ; to make ſul 
from core, Gr.] aſtringent, peculiarly ap- fervient. 
plied to ſuch medicines as ſtop bleeding. SU'BJECT, Agj. i ſubjeftus, Lat.] place 
81, S a poiſonous fountain of Arca- | ſituated, living or ſerving under; liable or of 
Ga, by the poets feigned to be a river of hell, | noxious ; 3 that on which apy action 
by which the gods ſwore, and if any one thought is exerciſtd. 
 Þrake his aath, or ſwore falſely, he was ba-  SU/BJECT, S. I ſjet, Fr. 1 one who ln 
nilhed from heaven aud 4 ol nectar under the dominion of another ; that 0 


far 100 years. which any action or thought is employed _ 
SUA SIVE, Adj. [ ſuaſum, Lat} having that in which any thing inheres. To, 
wie powerto perſuade. SU'BJECTION, S. | ſujertior, Fr.] og © 
80A ORG ad boxing « tendency to | dience to a ſuperior ; lependence; flavery —_ 


perſu ade. obligation; neceſſity.” . 
SU A'VITY, S. { ſuavite, Fr.] ſoectaels SUBJECTIVE, Adj. wing not tot 
pleaſunznels. | abje& but the ſubject; 

80 B, in compoſition, is borrowed from | To SUBJOIN, V. Ate add a the «aq 
the Latin, and implies a ſmall degree; ; or” in- to annex. 

ferien | - SUBITA/NEOUS 5 ſudden ; haſty 

SUBA'CTION, A. theas of dung or | Fo SU'BJUGATFE, V. A. l b 
bringin g under. ſb atm, Lat] to bring under 
10 SUB \'GITATE, v. A. ¶ ſubagitatum, to ſubdue, 

Lu. ]. io, ſollcit; *s to have commerce. with a " SUBJUGA'FION, S. the eum 
women: js or eg to a ſtate of 

| SUBA'LBINE, Adj. [ ſub Alpine, Lat.] SUBJUNOFIVE, [/; Cann 


Tving a growing year the mou pa carer tivus, Lat.] ſubjoined or agded to 25 

the A elſe, In Grammar, à mood wherein he 9 
Is; - NLTERN, 5. bee Fel an nification of a ver i is relativeto that of fn 10 
| infgrioz, other Which 8, before t. ier 


LY * 
# 0 „ 4 
8 - 


n+ 


„„ 

0 1PSARY Adj. [ ſub and lapfus, 
hr atter the fall of man. , 
10614 ION, S. the act of taking 


elAxA“TIox, S. in Anatomy, an 
fn perfect diſlocation. | : 

To SUBLEVATE, V. A. [ ſublevatum, 
to raiſe, iuccour, or caſe. Iu 
BLEVA!TION, S. the act of aſſiſting, 
Aung, or lifting up. 1 
TOSUBLIMATE, V. A. [ ſeblimis, Lat.] 
Chemiltry, to raiſe by the force of fire. 
ruratively, to exalt or elevate. 
BLIMATE, S. any thing raiſed by fire 
|. retort, Quickſilver raiſed in the re- 


; oda To x, 8. in chemiſtry, the 
ful don of ſolid ſubſtances only. | 
SUBLYME, Adj. Fr. ſublimis, Lat.] high 
\ place, excellence, or nature; elevated in 
quoht or ltyle. . | 
MBLUME, S. Fr. J a grand or lofty ſtyle, 
filng trom noble neſs of thought, magnifi- 
ce of words, and the harmanious lively 
yn of the phraſe. om ö 
To SUBLIME, V. A. [| ſablimer, Fr. ] to 
iſe by a chemical fire; to raiſe on high; to 
wilt, beichten, or improve. 1 
SUBL!MITY, S. { ſublimite, Fr. ſubli- 
1 Lat.] height of place, thought, or 


le. 1 | 
BLU NAR, Adj. [ ſublunaire, Fr. ſub 
id luna, Lat.] under the moon. 


hnergere, Lat.] to put or plunge under wa- 
PPTP 
SUBME'RSION, S. the act of plunging or 
pping under water; ſinking; drowning. 

SUBMI'SS, Adj. | ſabmiſſus, Lat.] humble, 
Nufeling inferiority, g. 
SUBMI>SION, S. [Fr. ſubmifſio, Lat.] 
endet; acknowledgment of inferiority, | 


1 Adj. humble; meek; re- 
76 SUBMIT, v. A. [ ſubmitto, Lat.] to 
xt down or ſink; to acknowledge, or reſign 
it's ſelf to the authority, commands, di- 
ion, or judgment of another. Neuterly; 
obe ſubject to as an inferior... 
UBMULTIPLE, S. A fubmultiple num- | 


mother number, a certain number of times 
wech thus 5 is ſubrmultiple of 30. 
To WBNERYATE, V. A. to cut the 
5 ha the leg; to hamſtring, — 
30'RDINATE, Adj. [ ſub and ordina- 
how inferior in order, in nature, in dig- 
ny, r power; di . | F oF 
n 1 ing In, n ſeries 
To SUBORDINATE, V. A. | ſubordonner, 
t 


. | 
o range or place under another. 


"gd or things with reſpect to each 


| 


| WUBORDINATION, S. [Fr.] depen-| 


3 
| To SUBO'RN, v. A. [ſuborner, Fr. ſub- 
frand, or by ſilent and indirect means. | 


ing a perſon to give falſe evidence, or do a bad 
action. . | 

SUBPOENA, S. [ ſub and pena, Lat.] 
a writ commanding a perſon's appearance in 
a court under a penalty. Regs 

To SUBPOFE/NA, V. A. to ſummon a 
perſon to apear before a court. 5 
SU B-READER, S. an under. reader in 


of law the reader is to lecture upon, and 
aſſiſts him. . „„ 
SUBREP/TITIOUS, Adj. See Surrep- 
titious. 8 3 
SUBRIGU/OUS, Adj. wet; moiſt; wa- 
, oe: | 
SUBRT'SION, S. the act of ſmiling. | 
To SUBROGATE, v. A. | ſubrogatum, 


Lat.] to ſubſtitute, or put in the place of 
a enn . 33 
To. SUBSCRIBE, v. A. [ ſubſeribo, Lat.] 


to give conſent to or atteſt by writing one's 
name. Neuterly, to give conſent ; to promiſe; 
to promote an undertaking by paying in a 
certain ſum of money | © 


upon certain conditions, or giving money to 


„„ charitable uſes. 
To SUBME/RGE, V. A. | ſubmerger, Fr. 


SU'BSEQUENT, A dj. Fr. ſubſequens, Lat.] 
following in order of time or place. 
To SU/BSERVE, V. A. | ſub ſer vis, Lat.] 
to ſerve in a ſubordinate or inſtrumental 
manages... CCC 
SU'BSERVIENCY, S. ſubject to the con- 
troul or command of another. . 


To SUBSTDE, v. N. [ /#6/do, Lat.] to 
ſink down towards the bottom. 1705 


helping; aiding; aſſiſting. 


the public affairs of a nation. 


living or maintenance; to inherit. 


po- 8 
SUBSTANCE, S. [ Fr. ſabſtantia, Lat.] 
being; ſomething which has exiſtence, and 


thing real, oppoſed to imaginary. Body; 
wealth. 


SUBSTA'NTIAL, Adj. [ ſubſantiulis, 


(wealthy. 


3K4 SU'BSTAN- 


orno, Lat.] to produce privately, by ſecret 


SUBORNA'TION, S. the ad of procur- 


the inns of court, who reads the texts 


SU/BSCRIPTION, S. the act of atteſting > 
a writing by ſigning one's name; the under» 
taking to advance the government money 


SU'BSERVIENT, Adj. ¶ ſubſerviens, Lat. 
te aſſiſting to the accompliſhment of a purpoſe 
wtinels, error, or power to command, for delign, 2 9 ä 


SU BSIDI ARY, ; Adj. [ ſubſidiarius, Lat.] 5 


SU'BSIDY, S. I ſub/ide, Fr. ſub/idium, Lat.] 
an aid given in money towards carrying on 


II To SuBSTS T, V. A. [ ſub/ffo, Lat. ſub- 
or quantity, is that which is contained in iter, Fr.] to continue or retain the preſent 
ate, nature, or properties; to have means of 


SUBSUSTENCE,  S.. ¶ ſabſigance, Fr.] 
real being; competency or ſufficiency to ſup- 


ſupports accident; : the eſſential part. Some- | 


Lat.] real; true; ſolid; material; ſtrong; 


SUB 8S UC 
SUBSTANTIVE, 8. [ ſubſtantive, Fr. SUBTRAHEN D. S. 

ſubſtantivum, Lat.] a noun or word applied in Arithmetic, the vn lange, Lit 

to ſignify any thing that is the object of our] be taken out of the my bay wheih is 
ſenſes or imagination, ſtripped of its qualities, SUBVENTA'NEOUS 5 Ag; 

and making ſenſe when joined with a verb or| windy. Aach. addle 

| VE | 

„or AF wie * 


adjective. To SUBVE/RSE, v. A 
 SU'BSTANTIVE, Adj. ſolid; betokening to overturn, demoliſh. or 
exiſtence. 3 | SUBVERSION, 8. Fr.] the act 
To SU'BSTITUTE, V. A. [ ſubſtituer, Fr. throwing; the ſtate of a thin act of oven 
ſubſtitutus, Lat.] to put inſtead, or in the| thrown, or deſtroyed, ag ruined, oy 
place of, another. ; I ToSUBVERT, v. A, Laie 14 
SU'BSTITUTE, S. [. ſubſtitut, Fr.] one] to overthrow, overturn dende 0, Lit 
placed and acting inſtead of another. | fide down; to corrupt * way Loy TY 
To .SUBSTRA'CT, or SUBTRA'CT,| SU'BURB, 8. [uburbium N 
V. A. to take away a part from the whole. lection of buildirgs without rin 8 
In Arithmatic, the rule of mg differ- city. „ TRAY 
ence between two numbers by taking away] SUBURBANTTY,S. f rann 
the leſs from the greater, l ſetting down the neighbourhood of 84822 1 


hat oe pe M 1 out a city. | | 
- SUBSTRU'CTION, S. the act of laying] SUBU'RBIAN, S. f . 
the foundation of a houſe, that lives in the 1 _ q 


_ SUBSU'LTI1VE,or SUBSU'LTORY, Adj.. SUBU'RBIAN, Adj. belonging 
leaping 3 bounding. | 4. | fab 1 e Ad). belonging to l as 
To SUBTEND, V. A. [from ſub ande SU'BUBERES, S. [of {4} and 2375 _ 
tendo, Lat ] to extend under, | ſacking infants. | * and uber, La * 
SU'BTER, dorrowed from the Latin, ſig -- SUCCEDA/NEOUS, Adj, [ fim i ne 
niſies, in compoſition, under. | Lat.] ſupplying the place of ſomething el fam 
— SUBTERFLU'OUS, Adj. running or flow-] SUCCEDA!NEUM. s. Lat.] that e i 
000 = is put to ſerve in place of ſomething elſe, 
— SU'BTERFUGEF, S. I. ſalter and fugis,} SUCC'EDENT, Adj. [ ſuccedens, La 
Lat. ſubterſuge, Fr.] a ſhift, evaſion, or trick, | ſucceeding; following after. : T7 
by which a perſon endeavours to extricatef To SUCCE'ED, V. N. [ ſucceder, Fr. f. 4% 
himſelf from a difficulty. : | cedo, Lat.] to follow after or in order; Mn th 
 __ SUBTERRA NEAN, or SUBTERRA-| come in the place of one who is deador h 
NEOUS, Adj. ſubterra, Lat.Junder-ground; | quitted ; to fall out according to one's vill 
ungqer the ſurface of the earth IAdively, to follow after; to proſper, or mal 
__ SV'BTILE, Adj. [ſometimes written ſubtle, a thing terminate according to a perſon 
and pronounced ſuttle; ſubtile, Fr.] thin; wiſh _ . — 
nice; fine; piercing ; cunning ; ſly; deceit-| SUCCE'SS, S. [ fucces, Fr. ſucceſſu,L 
ful; refined, or ſo acute as hardly to be com-| a proſperous event, when uſed without 
| prehended, When it ſignifies cunning or epithet. The termination of an affair wht 
_ crafty, it is generally ſpelt fubele. ther happily or unhappily. 
SU/BTILLY, Adv. craftily; cun- SUCCESSFUL, AK. fortunate ; lucky. 
ninglv. | I SUCCESSFULLY, Adv. fortunat 
© SgU'BTILTY, S. [ ſubriltf, Fr.) firm-| luckily, © - 
| neſs ; the quality of being much rarified, or . SUCCE/SSEULNESS, S. the quality 
conſiſting of very ſmall and penetrating being fortunate or proſperous in an unde 
particles; nicety; refinement to exceſs ;| _— | a 55 
cunning. . I SUCCESSION, 8. I Fr. ſucceſs, Lat] 
Sog TILIZZATION, S. [Fr.] the act of] ſeries or order in which one perſon or Wl 
rarifying or making thin. follows another. wo 
To SU'BTILIZE, v. N. I ſubtiliſer, Fr.] SUCCESSIVE, Adj. I ſucceſſif, Fr.] f 
0 rarify, or make thin; to refine or ſpin lowing in order immediately” after ano 
into uſeleſs niccties; to treat with too much perſon or thing. OT | 
feñnement. I SoucckssoR, S. [| ſucceſſeur, Fr. ſuty 
SUBTLE, [See Subtile] ſiy; artful or] Lat. the word is ſometimes acgented on u 
cunning. © V ſecond ſyllable, thus, ſucceſſor] one that in 
SUBTLE'TY, $. cunning z craftineſs ;| mediately follows another in any poſſeſſion 
quickneſs of wit Tp. SE $548 
 SUBTLELY, Adv. cunningly ; aptfully ;} SUCCI'NT, Adj. [Fr. ſuccinfu, 
_ fly, 3335 " [in its primary ſenſe, tucked or 


UN 


1⁰ $ 


U U 


"4 o SUBTRA'CT, V. A. See Subſeraf, having the cloaths drawn and faſtened vp 

SUBTRA'CTION, S. in Arithmetic, a] diſengage the legs. F iguratively, ſhort, 
rule by which a leſs ſum is taken from a conciſe, applied to narratives. e 
grever, to findthe remalnger, | SOOGENOTLY, Ar, bf ene 


! 


08 
INCTNESS, 8. briefnels ; com- | 


; conciſenels, 
* V. A. | ſuccurro, Lat.) 


con. 8. [ ſeccours, Fr.] aid or re- 


i difficulty or diſtreſs; the per- 
| N 2 another in diſtreſs. 


SU E 


that about the kidnies. black 55 


To SU FFER, V. A. | ſufero, Lat. ſouf- 


aſſiſt in danger, difficulty, frire, Fr.] to bear or undergo with a ſenſe of 
A pain; to endure without reſiſtance or finking 


under; to allow or permit without refuſal or 
reſiſtance ; ro paſs through, or be affected by. 
Neuterly, to undergo pain, puniſhment, in- 


= 


WCCUBUS, 8. a devil or demon ſup- jury, or inconvenience. 


COCULENT, Adj. | Fr. fucculencur, 
]moiſt ; abounding in juice. 
To zo cu, V. A. ſuccombre, Fr, 
Under? Lat.] to fall down, fink, or fall 
der ; to 


jeld. . | 
cus T ION, | S. . ſuccuſſatus, Lat.] 


aking or jolting; a jolt or ſhake 
* a — bell In Medicine, a ſhaking 
he nerves procured by ſtrong ſtimulating 
| feryutatory medicines, —— 
SCH, Pron. { ſulleiks, Goth, ſull, Belg. 
il, Sax. ] when anſwered by, as, like or of 
ame kind. When uſed without as, of 
fame nature with that which is men- 
the ſentence before; particular or 


3 


THICK 
* 


To SUCK, V. A. [ ſucan, Sax. ſuctus, 
b. ſuccer, Fr.] to draw by ratifying the 
to draw in by the mouth; to draw milk 
pm the breaſt by the mouth. 


jen by females from the breaſt. 85 
SUCKER, S. any thing that draws by 


young twip ſhooting from the ſock, ſo 
el from the ſuppolition of its depriving 
trunk of its moiſture. + 2h: 
To WCKLE, V. A. to bring up a child 
milk ſucked from the breaſt. _ 
SUCTION, $, [ ſuccion, Fr.] the act of 


ng, 4 | OLD 

WDATORY, S. [ ſudatus, Lat.] a hot- 
ſe or ſweating bath, 27 
SUDDEN, Adj. | ſoden, Sax. ſoudain, Fr.] 
ening without any expectation or notice 


and, 

WDDENLY, Adv. haſtily; quicklv. 
UDDENN 1.408 baſtily ; quickly 
WDORI'FIC, Agj 
King or cauſing feat 


ydroticg. 


in the ſuds, 


1 to aſſume 4 female ſhape to lie with 2 


SUCK, S. the act of ſucking ; milk | 


Ds, 8. [it has no ſingular ; from ſeo- 
{ate} water in which ſoap is diffolyed. chat near the ſhore is ſandy, and full of 


endured, or permitted, 5 | 
SU'FFERANCE, S. [ ſouffrance, Fr.] pa- 


tience or moderation; permiſſion or allow- 
ance without reſiſtance. N 


SU'FFERING, S. pain endured. 


ſtate of being equal or adequate to the end 
propoſed ; a qualification; ſupply equal t 
want, or Competence. F 
ann Adj. enough; able; ca- 
pable. 33 8 
SU'FFICIENTLY, Adv. fully; ſatis- 
factorily. * . 


to puff or blow up. 8 | 

SUFFLA'TION, S. the act of blowing 
up with wind; ſwelling. 8 3 
To SU'FFOCATE, V. A. [ ſuffocatus, 


or air. 


air. Fs 85 


thing the air; the embolus of a pump: SUFFOLK, or SOUTHFOLK, as he 


Saxons wrote it, denoting the ſouthern peo- 
ple, in contradiſtinction from Northfolk, or 


Norfolk, is a maritime ſhire, having the 
bridgeſhire on the W. the river Stour on the 
S. which divides it from Eſſex; and the rivers 
Ouſe the Leſs, and Waveney, on the N. ſe- 
parating it from Norfolk. It is about ſixt 


though by others computed much leſs. It 


in detorchand. On or of @ ſudden, is ſooner|contains about 40 parks, 22 hundreds, 42 
n was expected, or without any notice be- market-towns, 575 pariſhes, and 206,000 in- 
und habitants. It is generally diſtinguiſhed into 


two parts, namely the franchiſe or liberty of 


„S. quickneſs; haſtineſs. St. Edmund, and the Geldable; the former 
I. ſudoriſgue, Fr.] pro- containing the W. part of the county, and _ 


the latter the eaſtern ; each of which furniſhes 


3 ICS, S. [ ſuderifca, Lat.] me- a diſtin& grand jury at the aſſizes. The air 
1% at cauſe ſweating, See Diapboretics of Suffolk is very clear and healthy, even near 


the ſea-coaſt, the beach being generally ſandy 
and ſhelly. Its foil is of divers qualities: 


En is to be invoh ed in ſomeſheaths; yet abounding in rye, peaſe, and 
Ter, v. 


hemp, alſo numerous flocks of ſheep. High 


ehh Jaw; 4 ſuivrer, Fr.] to proſe- Suffolk, or the woodlands, which is the in- 
I rameltneſs, eg or entreat with humility land part of the county, thaugh abounding 


in wood, has a rich deep clay and marl, 
| Melding 


SU'FFERABLE, Adj. ſuch as may be 


To SFF TCE, V. N. ſaſſicio, Lat.] to be 
enough, or equal ta the end or purpoſe, Ac- 

| | tively, to affo:d ſupply enough; to ſatisfy. _ 
CCU'SSION, S. [. fuccuſſio, Lat.] the] SUFFVCIENCY,S. [ ſuffciens, Lat.] the 


To SUFFLA'TE, V. A. [ ſuffatem, Lat.] 


Lat. ſuffoquer, Fr. ] to choak for want of vent 


SUFFOCA!TION, s. a ſtoppage of the 
breath; ſmothering; choaking for want of 


the people in the county N. of it, now called 


German ocean on the E. bounded by Cam- 


two miles long, and twenty-eight broad, 


— 
— — L 
a 


Eye, and St. 


verſy. 


„ 
pielding good · paſture-· grounds, on which feed | 
abundance of cattle. That part on the con- 


r K 

tmes of Eſſex and Cambridge does alſo afford | SU!LCATED, 8 

excellent paſtute; and about Bury St. Ed-| SU'LLEN, Adi. "the owed, 

mund's, and ſoon to the N. and N. W. it is |tain] gloomily angry; diſeo = vnc 

N in on, except towaras Newmarket, et or cull, Sq ntented or ſo 
Which is moſtly heath, or a green ſward. The; SULLENLY 0 

feeding of cattle and ſheep - turnips is ſaid. roſely, _ odd dilcontentelly; 

to have been an improvement firſt ſet on foot | SU'LLENNESS, 8. gloomitieſs; | 


in this county. Its principal produce is but- 
ter and cheeſe, the latter of which is fre- 
quently in this county very much the worſe 
for the {ake of emiching the former, It 


| ſends ſixteen members to parliament, via. 


| Adj. | ſulphurens, 


two for the county, and two cach for Ipſwich, 
Dunwich, Orford, Aldborou 
, and mundſbury. | 
_ SU'FFRAGAN, S.. | ſufragant, Fr.] a 

bilhop conſidered as ſubject to an archbiſhop. 
__ SU'FFRAGE, S. [Fr. ſuffragium, Lat.] 
a vote, or voice given to determine a contro- 


gh, Sudbury, | 


* 


To SUFFUMIGATE; V. A. ¶ ſufuniga- | 
tun, Lat.] to ſmoke underneath. | 
_ SUFFUMIGA'TION, S. a ſmoaking o 
fuming underneath. In Phyſic, the convey- 
ing into the body the ſmoke of a decoction of 
roots, herbs, flowers, &c. for diſeaſes of the 
| bowels, fandament, or womb, | | 
To SUFFU'SE, V. A. { ſuffuſus, Lat.] to 
ö 2 over with ſome fluid or expanſive body, 
ſuch as a vapour or tincture, | 
SUEFUSION, s. the act of pouring 
or ſpreading upon; a ſpreading of humours 
in the body; a diſeaſe in the eye called a 
ag.. 
oazxap, Gr. ſaccarum, Lat.] the native ſalt 
of the ſugar cane made by expreſſion and 
evaporation; any thing proverbially ſweet ; a 
chemical dry chryſtallization. i 
To SUGAR, V. A. to ſweeten with 


ay. wage | 
To SUGG'EST, V. A. [| fuggeſtum, Lat.] 
to hint or inſinuate; to tell privately. 
_ SUGGE'STION, S. [Fr.] a ſecret hint 
"of information. tt é $144 
10 SUGGILATE, V. A. [| ſugpilo, 
Lat.] to beat black and blue. 
SUICIDE, S. foicidium, Lat.] the crime 
ol deſtroying one's ſclt; one who deſtroys 


_ SVtT, S. [Fr.] a ſet or number of thin 
correiponding to each other; cloaths conſiſt- 
ing ot coat, waiſtcoat and breeches; a regular 
order or ſeries. Out of ſuity, is, having no cor- 
reſpondence. A retinne, or nurnber of attend- 
ants; from ſuite, Fr. A petition; a court- 
ſhip. In Law, the inſtance of a cauſe, or 
the cauſe itſelf deduced in judgment. 
To SUIT, v. A. to fit or adapt to ſome- 
thing ciſe ; to dreſs or elothe. Neuterly, to 

ce with, uſed with to or with, © » © 


makes a petition, o 


neſs ; ſtubbornneſs. 


or ſpoil the colour with 


peror 
queen of an eaſtern em 


worth about eight ſhillin 


[ ſuwgr, Br. ſaccaron, Arab. | 


trabs furmaria, Lat. 


'| amhority to appeur. 


. 
SU/ITER, or SU'ITOR, 8 4 4 


To SU'LLY, v. A. [ alle, Fr.] of 


any thing dirty. 
at.] brimſtone. 
or SULPHUROW 
Lat.) containing brimſte 
[Arab.] the Turkiſh e 
SULTA'NA, or SU'LTANESS, 8. 


peror. | 
+ SULTANIN, S. a Turkish 


SU'LPHUR, $, [L 
SULPHUREOUS, 


SU'LTAN, s. 


gold e 
28 Engliſh, 1 
SU'LTRINESS, S. exceſſive heat. 
SULTRY, Adj. hot and cloſe with 
any current of win. 
SUM, 8. [ ſumma, Lat. ſomme, Fr.] 
whole of any thing; a quantity of mon 
an abridgment or abſtract of the whole; 
amount or reſult of any reaſoning or cal 
tion ; the height. „ 
To SUM, V. A. [ ſommer, Fr.] to et 
pute or collect particulars into a total, 1 
with ap; to comprize or collect in a nart 
compaſs. In Falconry, to have feathers 
grown. TONE | 

SU'/MLESS, Adj. not to be computed, 
SUMMARILY, Adv. briefly; concif 
SUMMARY, Adj. # ſonimaire, Fr.] _ 
brief, conciſe, or compendious. - 
SUMMARY, 8. an abridgement wt 
contains the ſubſtance of the whole in a ft 
compaſs. o 
SUMMER, 8. | ſumer, Sax.“ ſumar, Il 
mer, Belg. ſommer, Teut. and Dan.] the 
ſon when the ſun arrives at the extremit} 
the tropic of Cancer, and its heat is moſt 
dominant; one of the four ſeaſons of 
year; the principal beam of a floor; f 


To SUMMER, v. N. to pafs the fum 
"SUMMIT, S. L fanmitas, Lat.] the 
or utmoſt height. „ 
ON, V. A. {ſub or ſun, 
call, admoniſh, or cite | 
Figuratively, to e 


To SU'MM 
mores, Lat. ] to 
weng! 5 ery 
uſe, uſed with 45 | 

7 S0 MAMIOMER, 8 a perſon who cite 
calls to appear before a court, or at à pat 
lar place 
SUM 


" SUMMUM BONOUM, s. [Lat. 
chiefeſt good; that enjoyment which b 


n moſt de ſires. HR 4 
[formier, Fr. ſemar 04 


1 


SUITABLE, Adj. agreeing; matching; 
O 


convenient. 


[4 horſe that carrics 
4 


_ SUMPTER; S. nn 
. N cloaths or furniture. 
| SU'MPTH 


SUP. 5 | 
en gg rern, —_ e SU. 
ing © expence, eſpecia ly that "4 _ Lat.] haught X 1 a Adj. I. Gs 
% Ls, Are laws made to wy 8. temptuous. 75 eſpotic; Let. 
er or apparel. .. t SUPER E'MIN ENC ring; con- 
Os, Adj. | Lat.] the quali E, 8. 4 5 
"My Lat.] coily 3 Ma 1 5 3 ers Chr aner of A as 
wt SLY, Adv. co; Ten- Lat: err. AG. © TN 
T 13 - | at.] . - Adj | 
p reatl . 7 * | * 
Y IprU0USNESS, 8. ſplendidueſ. Fo SUPEREROG 1 W 
Fi [| * nefs ; and erogatio, Lat. i whats, V. N. [/ 
M, S. I. aun; Goth. ſunna 8 is by dut 119) ere more {mph ſuper 
jely. ſane; Teut.] fe ee . * : / | than a perſon 
je ofour ſyſt and the nge Sew ance of more th A'TION, S. the 
bei; any ching eminently f of light duty. than one is obj; Aaron 
. d, ger the fin, is in b world — SUPERFETA/1 . . 
VN. CRN T, 4j. tanned by he 6. Lat.] a ſecond TION, 8. [/ 1 
WNC'. b, Pert. Adj. bright ; fi ſun, |fore the firſt is concrption in the per fertoties 
bs f, S. ſunnan dagh, ſent * g. | SUPER 1 forth, as amb pe- 
f on El 0 0 g.. outſide or ſurface, S. 1 ape ficie ET — 15 
. old ET. unn br Run. . on- SUPERF 7 3 8 | 7 | .1 the 
be werb, dedicated by un. the fir day lying aa, ict är. Adj. (ee FP 
{jv nd by the Chriſtians uſed dens to ſhallow, or con reaching below 1 Fr.! 
- beezule our bleſſed Saviour en ſmattering, o ___ to cover ſome 8 "= 
fo SUNDER „ | FVCIALLY, ned. 4 
ſeparate 34 = [ ſpndrian, Sax. ] t perfectly ba Adv. flightly; it 
I Or divide. In ſunder X to SUP RFTCTAL 2 5 173 un- 
B | „is, in ſlightneſs. ALNESS, S. impei Fee 7 
WNDRY, Adj. Ind 3 1 S. imperfectneſs; 
J funders, Sax. ] ſever | SUPERFVCI | 83 
fans; more than one. Ware” | veral ; | ſurface. wk IEs, S. [Lat.] the outſide | 
JUNG, the preter and part. T 3 | SU'/PERFI _ ICS | e outſide OT 
WNK, preter and part. paſ]. a . of Sing. | dinary fin RING, Adj. eminently f 
ur 8. the morning. * Sink, | | nd | A 1 extraor- 
** OY evening. ad . 1 more than * 8. [ ſuperfluits 1 
re wore thn enough 3 plenty beyond weste, 
J 10 lip; to drink b . fuban,| SU'PERFLUO 555 ity; 
ak by a little n ; to ee ee ler 7 | 8 6 
rats ares pix. goa NNE Peep: thou A 
8 L 1. and om ſouper, kr Se eee needleſs; 
13 of liquor. 4 F {mall necdleſsly ; aerger merge il 5 
Fan FAS 2 2 Ex a 
Latin, =p . is derived from in if 9 SUPERIN ended yg manner. 8 
e ITS 
e wing over b e; to bring in as ition to 
WERABLE, Adj, | ring over belonging to that or gʒ in as not originally | 
ant dee nt eg To SUPERINTEND, V. A brought. | 
JSUPERA'BOUND, V or farpaſfed | ON, . 8 
1 Lat. to b D, V. A. / , | erior. | * of others that x C. 
1 faperfludus; to * SUPpERINT END hers that are in- 
ER BY to be over TE NDENCY, $ DENCE, or SUPERIN- 
MLRADUNDANCE wa - theft 5 Y; S the act of tak UPERIN- 
u, Lat.] exceſs ; „ S. ¶ ſuberabu: > intereſts and e of ine care o 
ay, xceſs 3 ſuperſtu perabun. SUPER INTE'NDEN of others. are of 
ERA BUNDANT Fe FF os great aud intendens, Lat 2 $ « [Fr ee | 
MEANT, A. ma ta eget amen IT. Þ 
U an among hop or digni 1 
J” add ov 1 , Ba N. li fe uperadds A SUPE'R TEIN» "vai 1 8 | | 
Waren 10 ta join to any ron 5 {pk 8 ſugeriery | 
lth ain ee e eee 
N y by a 5 V. A. to i 7 tuation. 8 4 d ty. Upper 2 F. 
EAN Nö | A, to impair letters or fi uperiors, in Printi , applied | 1 
x 1 = Varep, Adj. worn _ [bya like 4-5 plied over a wank _ 
dw: goun on of dre, | n „ 
Eel; Jo . [ ſuperbe, Fr. ſaperb  SUPERIO/RITY NY oF POLES 
NAA R W ni perbus, Fr.] the * Y, S. [from ſuperiori 2 
| 1 G 8 an ; quality of bei ſuperiorite, 5 
Phas the managemen an officer in a ſhi than another in eing greater or hi g 
1 magement of its traffic a ſhip] SUPERLATIVE, A. rs 122 8 
81 | Freun, Lat. } im N U ſeperlatif} Fr. 
| EN exprefling the 
| higheſt 


% 


x s ah 
y * : =: 
3 BT 16 

ö 1 

i; 

120 


higheſt degree. Tn 


ending, or adding eſe 


batiſt, batiſta, Goth 


 wwiſuſt, Sax juſteſt or 


Age, Gr. the beſt. 


lently ; moſt eminen 


SUP 


Engliſh Grammar, the 


ſuperlative degree of adjectives that eonſiſt of 
many ſyllables is made by prefixing meſt be- 
fore them; but in thoſe whÞh conſiſt of 


fewer ſyllables, it is formed by changing the 


to it, according to the 


Goths, who formed theirs in iſts or iſta, as 


» beſt; the Runic is 


formed in the ſame manner, as, bradiſta, 
Run, broadeſt ; the Saxon terminates in aſt, 
eſt, or zſ?, as rightwiſaſt, rightwiſeſt, rigbt- 


molt juſt. This method 


; of forming the ſuperlative, ſeems copied from 
the Attics, who form theirs in og, as xa 


tly. WY 


805 SUPERLA'TIV ENESS, S. the quality of 
being moſt eminent or excellent. 


| _ SUPERNAL, Adj. [ ſupernus, Lat. 


above; relating to he 


SUPERNATURAL, Adj. [of ſuper, a 


avenly things. | 


naturalis, Lat.] beyond or above the powers 


of nature. | 


SUPERNATURA'LITY, S. the quality | 


of being above the courſe of nature. 


SUPERNU'MERARY, Adj. [ ſugerneme- | 
rairey Fr. above a ſettled, necct 


or a round number. 


or outſide; any thin 
outſide. 


| 15 rior force or authorit 
S8 pERSEDEAsS, 


be done. 


To SUPERSE/DE, v. A. a and 
| fcdee, Lat.] to make void or ſet aſide by ſupe- 


ary, uſual, 


To SUPERSCRUVBE, V. A. | ſuper, and 
 ſeribo, Lat.] to write upon the top or outſide, 
_ ©  SUPERSCRYPTION, S. | ſuper, and 
fſeriptis, Lat.] the act of writing on the top 


g written on the top or 


ſ 
* 


S. in Law, a writ to 


B . ſtay the doing of that which otherwiſe might 


 SUPERSTYITION, S. [Fr. ſuperſtirio, 


; Lat.] the obſervance 


of unnecuſſary rites and 


praclices in religion from an ill- omen fear 
of offending the Deity ; falſe religion, or re- 


verence of objects that are not fit for worſhip ; 


too great nicety or ſcrupulouſneſs.  _ 


__ SUPFERSTI 


ed fear of offending 
or exact to a fault. 


L _ ſcrupulouſly. 
1 To SUPERST RU 


=; SUPERVACA\NE 
= ous; unneceſſary. 


» 


To SUPERVE'N 


with to. 


F SU 


5 TIOUS, Adj. ' [ ſuperſtitieux, 
Fr. ſuperſtitioſus, Lat.] placing religion in 
things that are indifferent, from an ill · ground- 


the Deity; ſerupulous, 


CT, v. A. [ ſuperferac- 


tus, Lat.] to build upon any thing. 
SUPERSTRU/CTURE, S. that which is 
raiſed or built upon ſomething elſe. 


% 


OUS, Adj. ſuperflu- 


E, V. A. ¶ ſupervenio, 


Lat.] to come in as a foreign addition, uſed. 


PERVENTENT, Adj added; addi- 


SUPERSTI'TIOUSLY, Adv. bigotedly; 


| 
| 


]placed | 
nd 


| 


| want cure of deficiencies; aid. 4 


Fs 8 U P To 5 


2 
o SUFERVISE, v. A. | 
ſus, Lat.] to overlook 2 [ ſuper, an el 


Il, bart of a conjugation of 
SUPERLA'TIVELY, Adv. moſt excel- Jugation of a verb, of the i ch 


yielding; flattery. 


n Overſeer, 11019 
SUPERVI'SOR, 8. an —_ l lune 


poor; an inſpector of the euſt 
veyor of the highways: one f, *.* 
care of others — 4 een 
To SUPERVTVE, v. N. [/ 
vivo, Lat.) to live longer. . 
1 N 55 NE, Adj. [ ſupimur, Lat.] to le pp 
ace upwards, Figuratively, nepli ſts 
careleſs ; inattentive, "" 


SUPINE, S. ſupin, Fr, ſipium, L. 


ſenſe or effect with the infinitive m 


without either number or on:; pp 
they end in um and u, that RE b I 
tion, and that in « implics paſſion; 26 goun 
tum, Lat, to love; amatu, Lat. to be lo SUPE 
bi SUPI'NENESS, S. negligence ; carton 
neſs ; inattention; ſloth. To $1 

To SUPE'DITATE, v. A, to is L: 
ſupply, or furniſh —— Jrance 


SU'PPER, S. [ ſuper, Fr.] del Wir 
at night, 3 . | 
To SUPPLANT, V. A. ſubplanter, | 
to trip up the heels; to diſplace or turn pr 
by ſtratagem; to overpower, force away; 
diſplace. Me 
SUPPLE, Adj. | foup'e, Fr.] eiſy to Uf 
bent; bending without breaking. Yield 
oppoſed to obſtinate, Flattering or fai 
To SU'PPLE, V. A. to make pliant, AWNVP? 
ſoft. Neuterly, to grow ſoft or pliant. | 
_ SUPPLEMENT, S. I Fr. ſupplenznt UPS 
Lat.] an addition made to any thing to f 
ply its defects or omiſſions. » _ 
SUPPLE'NESS, 8. pliantneſs; 


SU/PPLETORY, Adj. that uhich ſe tran 
to ſupply ſome imperfections or deficiency 
SEPPLIA/NT, Adj. Fr.] entreating Hur! 
requeſting in an humble manner.” 
SU'PPLICANT, S. [from ſupplicate] & 
that entreats with great ſubmiſſion. 
_ T6 SUPPLICATE, v. N. I ſupplit 
Lat.] to petition, or entreat in a very hut 
and ſubmiſſive manner, 2 
 SUPPLICA'TION, 8. [Fr.] a petit 
delivered in an humble manner: that part 
divine. worſhip wherein we humbly 
ſomething. | 25 
SUPPLIER, S. one that provides &1 
niſnes. e 
To SUP/PLY, V. A. e Lat. } 
plier, Fr. ] to fill up any gencience; togh 
afford ſomething wanted; to relieve an 1 
to fill any vacancy, or ſerve inftead of; 
give or furniſh, _ 
SU'PPLY, S. [plural ſupplic] f 


the ſujplics, is to provide the neceflary 1 
for 8 of government. In Wa, 
niſhing an army with recruits, 


8 UP 
10 SUPP ORT, V. A. ſupperter, Fr. ſup- | 
| al.] to ſuſtain, bear, or prop up ; 


al any thing painful without being 
nw to prevent from fainting. 


«PORT, 8. the act Or power of 


8 UR 


SUPREMACY, s. [from f 
ſtate of having 10 e, 

SUPPREME, Adj. [ ſupremus, Lat.] high- 
eſt in dignity, authority or excellence. It 
ſhould be obſerved, that ſupreme is applied 


”, or keeping from falling; a Prop ; only to intellectual or political digni | 
ee lle maintenance; a ſup- | ſuperior to that of 9 21 a OY 
| | SUPRE'MELY, Adv. moſt excellently : 
-9p0'RTABLE, Adj. that which may | moſt. emmently. | 3. 
ed or ſuffered. K | SUPREMITY, S. | fupremitas, Lat.] thi 
aonTV, Adv. in a manner | ſtate of man after es 5 e, Lat. ] the 
u may be borne. = Sr ob HY | SUR, in Compoſition, is borrowed from 
aPPO0'RTER, S. one that maintains or the French, and ſignifies upon, or over and 
ed; mother. In e e N 8 a 5 . FE 
lar that ſupports part of a building. U'RA, S. In Anatomy, the leſſ = 
N beaſt or bird drawn ſtanding | of the calf of the leg. = 3 5 22 _ 
ach ſide of the eſcutcheon, and ſeem to SU'RANCE, S. warrant ſecurity, = 
baort it, ae . en e e To SU'RBATE, V. N. | ſolbatir, Fr.] 
WPPOSABLE, Adj. capable of being to bruiſe the feet with travelling. To fa- 
1 town without proof, or advanced by way Na ac" is ne 
ggument. II. To SURCEASE, v. N. [ ſur, and 
SWPPO'SAL, S. from ſuppoſe] an ima- Fr.] to be at an end, or no Lond in «6h 
qtion or poſition without proof. ſuſe, or in motile,  _ ; 
To SUPPO'SE, v. A. [ fuppoſer, Fr. ſup-} SURCHA'RGE, S. [Fr.] too heavy a 
Lat.] to lay down without proof; to | burthen ; charge upon charge, te 
Ince by way of argument or illuſtration| To SURCHARGE, V. A, [ ſurcharger, 
jhout proving ; to admit without proof; Fr.] to load with more than a perſon or thin , 
imagine or —_ without examination; | can bear ; to overcharge. 5 8 . 
mquire oy imply as previous to itſelf, | SU'RCINGLE, S. | far, and cingulun 
SWPPOSITION, 8. [ A ow hypothe- |Lat.] a girth with bi, burthen lo bens | 
_ or illuſtration laid down, but 1 1 Bo girdle or band of a caſfock. 
| proved, | er » S. | ſurculus, Lat. 7 
WPPOSITFTTOUS, Adj. | ſupports, ſhort ig. R 
x] not genuine; artfully ſubſtituted in the SURCO'AT, S. a coat to be worn over 
m of ſomething genuine and authentic. the other cloaths ; a great coat; an outward 
n Adv. counter- | garment. e e OY GR 
th; furiouſly. + OY | SURCULA'TION, 8. the act of pruning 
nn ee 
ndament to lgoſen the belly. SURCU'L Adi. 26. 1 
To SUPPRE'SS, V. 4. fu refer, La. full of — oa e 
culh, overpower, n „or reduce] SURD, Adj. | ſurdus, Lat.] deaf; void 
n a ſtate of activity or commotion to one of underſtanding A ſurd roor, | M h 
tranquility; to conceal or keep in; ics, 1 «Lan ts ON 
f | or in; to | matics, is a ſquare, cubic, or any other 
- " hinder the publication of a book, | root, which cannot be perfectly extracted 
| 32 8. a a ſtop to ; | out of a rational number. Szrds, in Geo- 
r ppage or difficulty in mak- | metry, are lines which have not any 
X , Fs &* / a 4 | 2 
'y Fnerate, or form pus or matter : to SU'RDITY, S. [ ſurdize, Fr. ſurditas, Lat.] 
SUPPUR ATION | deafneſs dulnels; ſtupidity. 5 
aſthume or doi) 8. a ripening of anf SURE, Adj. | ſeure, Fr.] certain, or not 
3 "3 generating pus or . 2 to Frm or deceive ; confident 
Th Tay PAL beyond doubt; ſafe from doubt or danger; 
0 . 8. the too frequent firm without decay or failure. Te be fog 15 5 
WPUTATION, 8 r 's _ [uſed adverbially for certainly. 
Nang or calculation. L ſupputo, Lat.] a * Adv. certainly; without 
0 SUPP 1 5 unt. . | . | 
3 UTE, v. A. to calculate z to] SURE/NESS, S. certainty; without doubt; 
Vega, in Compoſe: _ firmneſs ; faithfulneſs, 5 Era tee fr 
tin, Gonifies ; Ton 22 from SURE'TISHIP, S. [ from Sarey] the 
UPRALA/PSARAN * hs f 2 or office of one that is bound for an- 
s, Lat.] ro og 4 ra, an Other. W 
Sade that God paſſed] SU'RETY, S. [ ſurete, Fr.] certainly or 
fill of Adam, reprobation before | freedom from failure, doubt, or miſtake; 
Fs reo evidence; confirmation; ſeeurity 


ED | in lb 


SURGERY, 8. chirurgie, 


SUR 
again ſt loſs or danger; on that gives fecmity, 


or is bound for another, | 
SURFACE, S. [ſur and face, Fr. ] the 


\ SURRE/NDFER 
the act of 
ther. 


/ 


SU)» --- 
4 Or SURREND}R 


yielding or reſigning to 


-  outlide, or ſuperficies. SURRE'/PTION: + 1 

| To SU'RFEIT, V. A. from ſur, Fr. and | aWares z a bg, 5 he act of takir 4 cl 

faire, Fr.] to feed with exceſs of meat or| SURREPTFTIO US, Aa; | $UR1 
drink, ſo as to occaſion ſickneſs, Neuterly, Lat. done, acquired _ dach 12 100 
to be ſed to ſickneſs. or frau. or Produced, by it TS 


- SU'RFEIT, S. ſickneſs ariſing from feed | 


ing or drinking to exceſs. | 

ing wave; a wave rolling above the general 

ſurface of the water. OE 
To SURGE, V. N. | furgo, Lat.] to ſwell 

or roll in waves. 8 83 

_ SURGEON, S. See 

it is a corruption. 


wh 
* 


Obirurgeon, of which 


| Fr. chirurgia, 

Lat.] an art that teaches the cure of diſeaſes 

by mannaloperations; a room ſet apart for 

keeping the inſtruments of, and performing 

tions by a ſurgeon. © 
SU'RLY, Adj. [from ſur, Sax. ſour, mo- 
_ rofe, or ſilently angry” 

_ SU'RLILY, Adv. moroſely 3 crabbedly ; 


_. SURLINESS, S. ſourneſs of diſpoſition; 


inſolence; moroſenefs. Fett 
To SURMI'SE, v. A. [ ſurniifer, Fr.] to 
ſuſpect, or imagine without certain know- 
| ledge, or ſufficient grounds. : | 
_ SURMI'SE, S. [Fr.] an imperfect no- 
170 ow or ſuſpicion not ſupported by know- 
To 'SURMOUNT, V. A. [| furmonter, 
Fr. ] to riſe above; to conquer any enemy or 


” 
4 - 


| | | lently ; falſely, 
SURGE, S. [from ſurgo, Lat.] a ſwell | 


. 


the Thames that way; yet the air, 8 


SURREPTYTIOUSLY, Adv, tn 
SU'RREY, 8. © . 
. ee It is co 
erkitire and Hampfhire; on the « 
Suſſex 3. on the E. it Joins > iy 4 
river Thames parts it from Middleſex » 
N. It is about thirty-four miles long 
'twenty-one in breadth, containing 11 
hundreds, 140 pariſhes, ten of which b 
Southwark and the parts adjacent ; al 
ven market. towns, thirty-five vicara 
villages and hamlets, with rol 
bitants. This is a healthy county, havi 
it ſeveral royal palaces, with numberleſ 
of nobility, gentry and merchants, more 
cially in the parts W. of London, and! 


ne of the counts 
ntiguous on the w 


il 1000 


the ſoil of the middle and extreme parte 
fers greatly; for the climate of the lard 
mild. being very fruitful in corn and 
with a ſine intermixture of woods, fields] 
meadows, eſpecially on the 8. part 
Holmſdale, and on the N. toward 
Thames; but the air is bleak in the he 
the connty, which, a delipheful ſpot 


and there excepted, i epem ſandy gros 


barren heath; for which reaſon this 


diüiſfioulty; to ſurpaſs or exceed. 
SURNAME, S. [ ſurnom, Fr.] the na 
which a perſon takes from his family 
To SURPA'SS, v. A. [| ſurpaſſes, Fr.]. to 
excel, exceed, or ge beyend another in ex- 
cellence: IN OLA. * | 
__ -SURPA'SSI 
degree. 


NG, Part. excellent in a high 
8005 RPLI 


4 


CE, S. [ ſarpelu, ſurpln, Fr. ſu- 


bperpellicium, Lat.] the white garment which 


the clergy wear when they read prayers, or 


adminiſter the ſacrament. 


SURPLUS, or SURPLUSAGR, S. I ſur 


and plus, Fr.] what is more or remains after 
uſe and neceſſity is ſatisſied. A 


 SURPRISAL, or SURPRTSE, S. 


being taken unawares ; 
perple 58 

prendre, 

3 er e 
e 


xitv. 


 SU'RPRISING, Part. Adj wonderful ; 


frayye, : 277 
Toe SURRENDER, v. A. [ ſurrendre,| Haſlemere 
Fr.] to yield or deliver up to another, or to 


art enemy; to lay down an office. Neuterly, 
to yicld or give up one's ſelf. 


| places are long ridges: of hills or do 


[ for: 
priſe, Fr.] the act of taking, or the ſtate of 
bo a ſudden confufion'or 


SURPRISE, V. A. [ ſurpris,. of ſur- 
Fr.] to take or fall upon unawares, 
; to aſtotiſh by ſomething 


has not been improperly compared to{ 
cloth, with a' fine liſt or border, In 


with warrens for rabbits, ſhelter for 
and parks for deer. Its principal rivet 
ſides the noble Thames on its N. ſkirt 
the Mole, the Wey and the Wandle, 
abound in fiſſi; the laſt of theſe excels] 
cularly in ſine trout. The chief prodi 
this county, beſides corn, are bon 
walnuts, and fullers-earth; whieh ! 
tiele, ſo ſerviceable in the cloathing t 
ſold at a groat a” bufnel from the pit 
Ryegate. It gave formerly title tot 
ods inthe abſence'of king Henry VI 
the ſiege of Toornay, foupht the 
battle of Floddenfield in Northumbs 
againſtithe Scots under James IV. in 
that king fell, fighting valiantiy' 4 
head of his nobles, and thereupon h 
were routed, and at preſent to the « 
Norfolk; and ſends to parliament, 
two knights of the ſhire, two mem® 
each of the boronphs of Southwark, 
ingly, Ryegate Guildford, Gattol 


NEN 
Fj the 
Lof th 
71 ſtor 


Wet err 
To SURROGATE, v. A. [ e 
Lat.] to put into the place of ano Mn 


| depute, | 


N as 00 P, V. A. 0 ſurronder, Fr.] 


To v encompaſs. on al 


To 


2 to look into the 


1 re land. 
N dogs; to meaſu 


krength of | 


erfcial contents of lands, grounds, 


ar Lo, 8. one who meaſures land, 


um aſcertain the value; one that over-| 


e exciſe, 105 455 
Ge ANCE, S, an outhying another. 
VIVE, v. N. L/ vn, Lat.] 
ke longer than another 3 to outlive. 
MrFen, or SURVI'VOR, S. one 
tlives, or lives longer than, another * | 
WyIVORstifp, S. the ſtate, condi-| 
x circumſtances of a firvivor. 
Gor TIBLE, Adj. I Fr.] capable of | 
und or receiving any impreſſion. | 


Wc? PTION, S. act of taking, 
KOPIENCY, S. reception; admiſ- 


WSCITA'TE, v. A. ſaſtirer, Fr. 
um, Lat.] to quieken; i© excite; to 


U IS 0 | 

CITATION, 8. the act of quick- 
zer exciting, og MR ha | 
SUSPECT, V. A. [ ſaſpectum, Lat.] 
kzyine fomething unknown with a 
x of fear, and jealouſy; to imagine 
Ink guilt or bad without proof; to 
u uncertain. Neuterly, to imagine 
ha guilty of ſome crime without 


1 189] CTFUL, Adj. ready to miſtruſt 
gt Ehalouſy or ſuſpicioun. 
d SPEND, V. A. [ ſaſprndo,. Lat. 


wr, Fr.] to hang; to make to hang by 
Wy; to make dependent upon; to in- 
tor op; to delay; to debar from the 
Wn of an office for a.certain time. 
WENDED, Adj. hung by any thing; 
u from exerciling an office, or receiv- 
Ellen for a certain time, or during 
Me xsk, s. [ ſuſpens, Fr.] uncer- 
Fj the act of „amg N 
of the judgment; deprivation. for a' 
1000p in the midſt of two oppoſites, 
MENSION, s. [Fr.] the act of 
v ang or depend on any. thing; the 
183 the act of \with-holding the 


« V'S- 


- 


erſon who is deprived of the exerciſe of an 


of 
office for atime, _ | 


SUSPI'CION, S. [Fr. ſuſpicio, Lat,] the 


ſides. act of imagining ill without proof; jealouſy; 
grob 5. (Fr.] a large coat worn diſtruſt. BAT 
ol v5 „ 


SUSPICIOUS, Adj. [ ſuſpiciofur, Lat.) 


wetber. „ „ f ſur voir; old Fr.] inclined to imagine ill without proof, uſed i 
7 V. A , 50 0 5 8 5 8 2 © P ”_ * 

| URVET, as AY a higher place; a bad ſenſe, Liable, or giving reaſon to Ima» 
ook or 5 gine ill. 1 "Sg 


SUSPICVOUSLY, Adv. diſtruſtfully; jea- 


VE WING, S. the art of meaſuring | lonſly. - _ 


| $USPICFOUSNESS, * jealouſy; dif- 


| he help.of prope inſtru-truſt. F | | 
ke, by the OF FOE ee SUSPTRAL, S. [ ſonpirail, Fr.] a con- 
veyance of water under ground; a vent, or 
” er work done by a builder, &c. in] breathing hole; an air-hole. | 


S8USPIRA'TION,. S. ſigh; act of fetch- 


uſperintends any large undertaking; ing the breath deepf 


To SU'SPIRE,: V. N. \ ſuſpiro, Lal.] te 

ſigh, or fetch the breath dee. 
SU'SSEX, S. a county of England, during 

the heptarchy called the country of the Sonth 


Saxons. It is bounded on the W. by Hampe 
ſhire ; on che S. by the Britiſh channel; on 


the N. by Surrey; and on the K. by Kent. 


miles, and twenty- nine in breadth, It is di- 
vided into fix rapes, with a caſtle, river, and 


OPTIBLENESS, or "SUSCEP'TI-|{foreſt to each; and it is further ſubdivided 
INT, s. the quality of being capable into ſixty- five hundreds, in which are reck 
wit or receive any impreſſion or form. oned 312 pariſhes, 123 vicarages, one city, 
ſeighteen market- towns, 1060 villages, ham- 
lets, and chapelries, with about 129,000 in- 


habitants. Its prineipal rivers are the Arun, 


the Adur, the Ouſe, and the Rother; but 


none of theſe will admit a veſſel of 500. tons, 
by reaſon of the ſand and beach thrown up by 
the ſea into their mouths. Beſides theſe, 


there are likewiſe the Lavant, the Cuckmeer, 


the Aſhburn, ard Aſten, which have all, as 
well as the former rivers, their ſource and 


exit in this county. The air along the coaſt 


is agueiſh, ; but is ſweet, and healthy on the 
downs. The foil differs; for the hilly parts 


are leſs fruitful, and the valleys deep and 
dirty, but fertile withal; eſpecially the 
3] Weald, which produces plenty of oats. and 


hops. The air here, though foggy, and not 
reckoned unwholeſome by the natives, can- 
not, one would think, be ſaid to be proper 
to breathe in. The roads in this partare the 
worſt in England. On the coaſt are very 
high green hills, called the. South Downs, 
and well known, eſpeeially to the dealers in. 


wool or ſheep ; there being great numbers 
of the latter bred here, 'whoſe wool, which is 
very fine, has been too often clandeſtinely ex- 
ported to France, &c. and ſmuggling or run- 
| ning of brandies, teas, &c. in return, uſed alſo 
to be much carried on in theſe parts; buti 


the juſt ſeverity of our laws has quite cruſhed 


years, Many parts of the downs, bein g a fat 


and chalky foil, are very fruitful both in<corn - 


anon of the judgment; the ſtate of 


and graſs, The middle part of the county is 
| | e | delightfully 


Its extent along the channel is 1xty- five 


that pernicious commerce within theſe few 
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ber, and the iron works with fuel, there be- 
ing plenty of ore on the E. ſide towards Kent; 
and the beſt gunpowder in the world is made 


ſame number of members for each of the fol- 


to bear without yielding; to ſuffer. 

SUSTENANCE, S. nouriſhment; food; 
any thing that ſupports nature.  _ 
_ » SUSTENTA'TION, S. ſupport from 


To SUSURRATE, v. A. to whiſper or 


ing or 1 = low. 


E not one ſute. Hooker, 4 | 
 SUT'LER, S. [ ſoeteler, Belg. ſudler, 
Teut.] a perſon who ſells liquors and provi-| 

ſions in a camp. 535 


manner of ſewing wounds in anatomy; a par- 
ticular articulation of bones, wherein the 
| lock into each other, like the teeth of two 


To SWADDLE, V. A. ¶ fwedan, Sax.] 


eaſe or leſſen pain. . | 

; Dy SWA roma 15 E [ apart 
| . ſwegan, Sax. ] to bluſter or be noilily] To! | 
| : þ | | | ſfevare, part, paſſ. ſworn 3 Hauen, 7 


©. SWAIN, s. fevein, Sax. and Run.] a 
young man; a country perſon br ſhepherd, - | 


S WA 


delightfully intermixed with meadows paſture 
grounds, groves, and corn fields. The north I 


quarter is covered moſtly with woods, from 
which the royal docks are ſupplied with tim- 


OG county, eſpecially at Battle. Suſſex 
s particularly famous for that delicious bird 
the wheat-ear, which is ſo highly prized, and 
is fatteſt when the wheat is ripe. This 
county has given title of earl to ſeveral fami- 
lies; but now to that of Yelverton, Talbot 
Lord Viſcount Longueville having been ſo 
created by king George, I. It ſends to par- 
liament two knights of the ſhire, and the 


lowing boroughs of Herſbam, | Midhurſt, 
Lewes, Shoreham, Bramber, Steyning, Eaſt 
Grinſted, and Arundel. OR OD 


To SUSTAIN, V. A. I ſoutenir, Fr. ſuſti- 
nes, Lat. ] to bear, prop, or hold up; to ſup- 
port or keep from ſinking under evil; to 


help, relieve, or aſſiſt; to maintain or keep; 


falling. Maintenance. 
PPP 
SUSURRA'TION, S. the a& of whiſper- 


* SVTE, 8. ſuit, Fr.] fort. © They are 


SUTURE, 8. [ futura, Lat.] a particular 


ſaws, as in the h ede. 
SWAB, S. [ ſwabb, Swed.] a kind of mop 


uſed in waſhing floors. _ 


To SWAB, v. A. [ fwebban, Sax. See] Sel 
the noun] to clean floors with a mop.. 


| 

1 

 SWA'BBER, S. a perſon who cleans or 

waſhes the deck of a ſhip. | 

to ſwathe, or bind in cloaths, generally uſcd| 

for the dreſs of new born infants. Figura- 
tively, to beat or cudgel. | 


To SWAG, v. N. gan, Sax. fwei 
If} to ſink down by its weight. fee, | 


o SWAGE, V. A. [from ae to 


oud and inſolent. | 1 
SWA GGERER, S. a bluſterer; a noiſy, 
proud, and inſblent perſon, 


one ſide than the other; to. govern oy 
Neuterly, to hang heavy; to be« 


fevelgen, Belg.] to take —2 = — 

gau 
ſuck up; to devour ; to he 1,2 80 
Toengroſs, uſed with my loſt in at 


S WAM, preter of Szv;n | 
SWAMP, 8. 
called in LA * marly pl 
' f 8 
= vol MPY, Adj. abounding with f N 
SWA, S. [ Sax, ſuan Dan 
a large water fowl, with a lone inong 
\markably white. u bag bach a 
SWA'NSKIN, S. a Kind of fo f. 
ſo named from imitating the down of { 
both in appearance and in warmth. 
| SWAP, Adv. l adſaipæ, Ill.] haſtily; a 
To SWAP, V. A. See Sw. 
| .SWARD, S. [Swed.] the ſkin of þ 
The ſurface of the ground, 
SWARE, preter of Swear, 
SWARM, S. [| ſwearm, Sax, þ 
Belg.] a great body or number of b 
other animals. 1 
To SWARM, v. N. I fwearnn, 
ſewermen, Belg.] to riſe in a body, and 
the hive, applied to bees. To appear in 
titudes; to be over-crowded, or over 
SWART, SWARTH, or SWA'K 
Adj. ſwartt, Goth, favrart, Sax. 
Belg. ſuartar, Iſl.] blackiſh ; darkly 
or tawney ; gloomy. or malignant. 
SWA'RTHINESS, S. blackiſmneſt; 
TH, Adj. dark of 
'RTHY, Adj. dark of comple 
black; tawney, 


To SWASH, V. N. to make 


elatter or noiſe. 1 
SWATH, 8. [ feade, Belg.| a li 
graſs cut down by the mower 3 a conti 


quantity; a band or fillet; from ji 


av. 
bind, as a child is, with bands or wie 
To SWA, V. A. [ ſcb weben, Tet 
move in the hand; to wield, or mana 
the hand with eaſe; to biaſs or force n- 


weight; to have weight or influence, 
. War, S. the being or ſweep of 4 
pon; any thing moving with bulk mi 
er; power, rule, or dominion ; ines 
direction. 

To SWEAR, v. N. [preter 


to call ſome ſuperior power to 


truth ef what a perſon ſays; 1 


promiſe, or give in er 


make uſe of the name of God pl 


S WE 


to declare on 


| 


Naeh, to put to an ny 3 


7 ne wh ofanes the 
| 8. one who pr b 

. who wantonly, and in 
3 diſcourſe, makes uſe of oaths. 

SWAT, 8. pronounced ſwet 3 ſeweat, 
x. | a ſenſible moiſture iſſuing out of * 
res of animals; labour; evaporation © 
3 eWEAT, V. N. [preter 2 
mated, part. paſſ feraten | to have the kin 
vert] with moiſture by heat, labour, or me- 
rines, Figuratively, to toil or labour hard; 
mit moſture, Actively, to emit like 


888 


WEA'TY, Adj. liable to ſweat z wet 


ges 'TINESS, S. the quality of abound- 
ich ſweat. he e 
— 8. in Latin Suecia, one of the 
ther kingdoms of Europe, comprehend- 
the greateſt part of Scandinavia. It is 
*nded on the S. by the Paltic ſea, the 
und, and the Categate, or Skagerack ; on 
e W. by the unpaſlable mountains of Nor- 
; on the N. by Norwegian, or Daniſh 
pland and on the E. by Muſcovy. It lies 
den lat. 56 and 69 deg. N. and be- 
een long. 10 and 30 deg. E. being upwards 
$00 miles long from N. to 8. and 50 broad 
m E. te W. including the Bothnic and 
nic gulps: there are alſo ſeveral large 
in this country, fome above cighty 
zlith miles ia length, and twenty in breadth. 
abounds with rocks, mountains foreſts, 
ds, heaths, and marſhes ; ſo that the. ha- 
pble part has a very ſmall proportion, com- 
tively ſpeaking, to the extent of the 
ple; but the foreſts and woods produce 
e, fir, beech, birch, alder, juniper- tree, 
| ſome oak, It is in general a wretched 
þ country, with few navigable rivers in it, 
abundance of catarafts in them. The 
in thoſe places which are capable of cul- 
on, is tolerably fruitful, thaugh ſeldom 
de belf a foot deep, and frequently for that 
in piowed with eaſe by a maid and an ox: 
beſt parts are the little ſpaces between the 
„ la Sweden there is a mine of ſilver, 
mother of copper, beſides innumerable 
es o ron, and forges, from which, with. 
ll fores and wooden ware, ariſe the chief 
Imodities of the country: in return for 
they receive from abroad ſalt, wines, 
dy, cloths, fiuffs, tobacco, ſugar, ſpices, 
, and leveral other ſorts of goods, which 
* _ PRs and ſome· 
Ihe management of the 
12 has always been chiefly in 
1 A 1 ſtrangers, many of the natives 
and al capacity, induftry, or applica- 
ud all of them ſtock, to carry it 
in the winter In Sweden commont; 
"ny Von, there being about nine 


4 


S W. E 


months of it; fo the ſummer immediately 
ſucceeds it; the heat of which is ſo intenſe, 


the ſun almoſt continually ſhining, that it 
often ſets theo woods, it is ſaid, on fire, which 
hardly ſtops till it comes to ſome lake or very 
large plain. In this ſeaſon the fields are co- 
vered with a variety of flowers, and the whole 
country overſpread with ſtrawberries, cur- 


rants, &c. growing on every rock. Wall- 
fruits are as ſcarce as oranges. They have 


cherries of ſeveral forts, and ſome tolerably 
good, which cannot be ſaid of their apples, 


well taſted. All kinds of roots are in great 
plenty, and theſe eſpecially are a great ſup- 
port to the poorer inhabitants. The ſun at 
the higheſt is above the horizon of Stock- 


but five hours and a half; but the moon, 
whiteneſs af the now, and clearneſs of the 
night, ſo well ſupply the defect, that travel- 
ling by nights is as uſual as by day. They 


have ſtoves within doors, and warm furs 


abroad; the meaner fort uſing ſheep-ſkins, 
and the like; a neglect, or failure, in which 
occaſions the loſs of noſes, &c. and ſometimes 
of life, unleſs the part affected, or nipped by 
the froſt, be carefully rubbed with the ſnow 
till the blood returns to it. The reformation 


here, as well as in Denmark and Norway, 


begun ſoon after the neighbouring parts of 
Germany had embraced Luther's tenets: and 
now Lutheraniſm is the eſtabliied religion, 
and is never diſturbed by nun-conformity, no 
other ſects, not the Romaniits, being to- 
jerated. The church is governed by an arch- 


latter are ſeven or eight ſuperihtendants, 
Over every ten churches is a provoſt, or rural 
dean, The gumber of churches in Sweden 
and Finland as ſhort of 2000, to which the 
addit on of chaplain; and curates will increaſe 
the clergy to about 4000 ; who are all ſaid to 
be the ſons of peaſants, or meaner burghers, 
their dues ariſing from glebe-lands and one- 


third of the tythes, the other two thirds being 


annexed to the crown for pious;uſes. The 


clergy however have generally wherewithal 


ta exerciſe hoſpitality, and are tlie conftant 


refuge of poor travellers, or ſtrangers. Learn- 


ing can plead no great * ror. hor coun- 
try, the univerſity of Upfal not having been 
tounded quite 402 years; and theie are few 


monuments extant of an earlier date, except = 


funeral inſcriptions cut on rocks and rude 
{tones, but generally without any date, in the 
ancient Gothic language, and Runic charac- 


ters. The moſt curious piece of learning 


among them is the original tranſſation of the 
Evangelilts into the Gothic, done above 12 
or 1300 years ago, by Upſala, a biſhop of the 
Goths in Thrace, Marriages in Sweden are 

8 3 L totally 


1 


4 


pears, or plums, neither being common or 


holm eighteen hours and a half, and for ſome 
weeks makes continual day: in winter-it is 


biſhop, namely, Upſal, with a revenue not 
above gool. aud by ten biſhops 3 under the 
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8 animal. 8 4 1 | 
To SWEE TEN, V. A, to make ſweet, 


more delicate, 


| ſugar. | 


' ſweet in any of its ſenſes, 


2. To SWELTER, V. N. [perhaps corrupt- 

by heat. AQtively, to parch, or dry with 
heat. 1 re : 

© SWFELTRY, As]. ſuffocating with heat. 


Belg.] to wander; to ro VE; to depart from 
reaſon or duty; to ply or Bend. 


SWI 


totally governed by the will of the parents, k 


and founded upon intereſt. In their wedding-} a 


entertuinments they have ever affsced pomp | Cumberland, for three 
and ſuperfluity; as alfo in their funeral fo-f {tance occafivned man 
lemnities. ihe general diviſion of Sweden Engliſhman; and, fro 
is, 1. into the Gothe kingdom, including] ed afterwards ts his m 
Eaſt Gothland, Weſt Gothland, and South William Temple, tha 
Gothlind. 2. Sweden Proper. Nordland. natural fon ; but bot! 
4. Lapland. And 5. Finland. 


ToSWEEP, V. A. | ſevapan, Sax. }] to 


clean or drive away with a bloom; to trail] broad from the ye: 
along the ground; to paſs over with quick- | not poſſibly have an 
neſs; to wah over; to ſtrike with a long | his mother till ſome 
ſtroke. Neuterly, to paſs with, violence or] lix years of age h 
ſwiftneſs; to pals with pomp, or a flowing| ſchool, by his unele 
train ; to move with a long ſtroke or 1each. |_| upon his father's dea 

SWEEP, S. the act of cleaning with a| ceaſed with himſelf 
| broom; the compaſs of any violent or con- and the other child; 
tinued motion; violent deſtruction; the di eight years afterwa 
rection of any motion from one ſide to an of Trinity College, ublin, 

. Iiiſtudies here were hiſtory 

SWEET, Adj. ſ feete, Sax. ſoet, Belg.] he made great proprets ! 
pleaſing to any of the ſeuſcs; of an agrecable tion did he give to all 
_ taſte, as ſugar, &c. Figuratively, charming, 


grateful, or pleaſing. Kind, or good, applied 
to temper. - To be ſaveet upon, to be amoroully | 
fond at; JED 2 

_ SWEE'TBREAD, 8. the -pancreas of any 


mild, kind, leis painful, more grateful, or 


SWEETHEART, s aſaitor, or lover. 
 SWEETMEAT, S. fruit preſerved in 


_ SW=FTNESS, S. the quality of being 
5 To SW 1 Y 7 N. [part. paſſ. feoollen ; 
feelin, Sax. part, ſvellen, Sax. ] to grow vig- 
ger by extenſion of puts; to tumify; to look 
big: to be elated; to be exaſperated Active 
Iv to cauſe to riſe or occaſion a tumult; to 
aggravate, or „ = 
SWELL, S. an increaſe of bulk. 
SWELLING, S. a tumour ; any thing 

wn bieger by extenſion. | | 


* 


ed from ſatry] to be paine d or made uncaſy 


SW EP T, participle and prater of Sur E. 
To SWERVE, V. N. | fwerven, Sax. and 


SWIFT, Adj. [ Sax. ] moving far ina ſhort 
time; quick; ready. „„ | 

SWIFT, (Dr. JoxaTHAN] was the ſon 
of Mr, Jonathan Swift, and Mrs. Abigail 
Erick, and was born in Dublin, November 30, 
1667. Soon after his birth his nurſe, hav- 
ing occaſion to come to England, out of a 
nurſe's fondneſs for the child at her breaſt, 


gree; and the expreſſion ene en 


Oxford; and upon his quitting the un 


ters, of his mother or other ret, 
a Kept hem with her at v. nchen 

Tehaven, j 
Jea!S [his Circy 
Y tO ſuppoſe in 
m the friendſhiq le 
other and him, by: 
t he was Sir Wiliand 
1 theſe fug of 


: » Folt, 
| equally deſtitute of truth ; for 5 lions: 


| t Wit 
Oyed in a public capie 
ar 166 5 to 1670, (0 
Yeriminal convert wi 
Years after his birth. 
© WAS put to Kiikenl 
„Mr. Godwin Saif 0 
th, whoſe chief INcan 
voluntarily became! 
en's guardian) and a0 
rds was entered a ſtuk 
His princy 
and poetry, in ul 
but ſo litile 3 pl 
io other bande 
ſoience, that when he appeared as engt 
tor batchelor of arts, he was at firlt fa af 
on account of inſufficiency ; and even a 
obtained hi5. admiſſion ſecciali pratia, | 
treatment he reſented fo much, that he 
ſolved to leave Ireland, and purſue his 
dies at Oxford; but in order to this he 
obliged to produce the teflimonium of hi 


| emyle, being emp] 


peculiar to Dublin univerſity, the membe 
Oxford concluded it ſignified a degree 6 


ferred in reward of extraordinary dily Was 
and learning, and therefore he was imm part 


ately admitted, and entered of Hart-hall, iR* © 
Hertford colledge, where he conſtantly en 
till be took his degree of maſter of Hu. 
1691. Swift's guardian dying in 1689, Io 
William Temple, whoſe lady was relat if th 
Swift's mother, generouſly. ſupported hin 


ſity, took him to reſide with him as his 
meſtic companion, Here Swift had oppt 
nities of converſing with king William, 
frequently viſited Sir William Temple ; 
that prine offered to make him a capt 
horſe, which he refuſed, being deternint 
take orders, In purſuance of this reſolul 
he went to Ircland, and by the recommt 
tion of Sir William Temple to lord 
then lord-deputy, he obtained a preben 
100! a- year; but that income being i 
cient, and the diſtance of the metropoli 
priving him of that converſation and i 
in which he delighted, he reſigned his pit 
in favour of a friend, and returned to N 
in England, to Sir William Templ: 
ar ond, 5 lived as a companion and fri 
Sir William's death; Who. beſides 2 
left to him the care of 1 his pl 
mous works. Upon the death 0 Sir W 


eanveyed him on ſhip-board withont the 


— 


Swift came to London, and took teh 


8 W 1 

"FW inding king William by 
nin a me that prince had made 
r William Temple, that Mr. et 
114 have the firſt vacancy that happene, 
[oo the prebends of Weltminſter or Can- 
” pat that petition had no effect; 
. a long and fruicleſs attendance at 
dal, $wift's honour, or rather pride, 
wooking fo long A ſtate of ſervility and 
tempt, be embraced an offer made him 
wecarl of Berkley, then appointed one 
be lords juſtices, to attend him as his 
Nin and private ſecretary co Ireland. But 
Buſh, another of Lord Berkley 8 attend- 
bon after their arrival in Dublin, by 
-invations, ſupplanted him in the office 
weary, Of this injurious treatment 
t expreſſed his ſenſibility in a ſhort but 
ell copy of verſes, intitled The ee 
mer, during the government of the earls 
Berkley and Galway, who were jointly 


nd Rathbeggan; worth together about 
þ fear, were beſtowed upon Mr. Swikt, 
poly church preferments he enjoyed till 
s appointed dean of St. Patrick's in 
5 In 1710, Swift took his doctor's de- 
* and king William dying towards the 
* rend of that year, on the acceſſion of 
nne sche doctor came into England; 
me be minilters of that reign were great 
e r of learning and learned men, the 
dill It was ſoon admitted into their friend- 

; particularly the earl of Oxford, in_ the 
Ic of whoſe adminiſtration, he wrote 
F pamphlets, poems, and wet” y papers, 
ht with wit, and the xeeneſf .utire, In 
1688 for theſe ſervices, the Dr. flattered 
"FF" tbe place of hiſtoriographer was re- 
ea inf {or him: but he remained without 
e une went till he was made dean of St. Pa- 
; b and at firſt he had little reaſon to be 
| opp 4 with his promotion; for on his ar- 
lam in Ireland, to take poſſeſſion of his 
nple; he found the violence of party raging 
capt gh degree in that kingdom; the com- 
people had been taught to look upon 
reſolut +4 Jacobite and ſuch was their deteſta- 
om bim as to throw ſtones at him as he 
ord | the ſtreets ; the chapter of St. Pa- 
prebet | ke the reſt of the kingdom, received 
eing ll with reluctance, and thwarted him in 
rapoli thing he propoſed z he was avoided as a 
and f 


˖ hel 
his 


imm 
nall, 0 
ly rel 


of art 


ernind 


his pa enemy to his country. A man of 
d to abülties, and leſs firmneſs, would have 
emp inder ſuch violent outrages and oppo- 
edu be had addreſs and reſolution to 


ges a unt them; to reduce his brethren the 


ble of reaſon and obedience, and by a 
gir W — to the intereſts of his 
k thee © deeome the darling of his people ; 


is happy ſituation he li 
We e lived many 
being eonfülted in all points relating 


uw . er ome 


juſtices of Ireland, the livings of Lara- 


ict, oppoſed as an invader, and pointed 


A 


SWI 


to demeſtic policy in general, and to the trade 


of Ireland in particulm, till the year 1736, 
when he was ſeized with a violent giddineſs, 
which in a few years gradually deprived him 


of his reaſon, at laſt ſonk him into a 


ſpeechleſs ideot, and about the latter end of 
October 1745, put a period to his life. Few 
men have had a greater ſhare of humour than 
the doctor, which he could not reſtrain even 


er will better judo 
thing we can ſay here. TE THE, 
SWI'FTLY, Adv. quickly; nimbly. 
SWVFTNESS, S. velocity; nimbleneſs ; 
quickneſs ; diſpatch. 


judge of him than from any 


large draughts. 

drink in a luxurious and groſs manner; to 
waſh or drene n. e 
 SWILL, S. drink or immoderate drink- 
„ 1 | boa 
To SWIM, V. N. [preter ſwan, ſwwom, or 
i; fevumman, Goth. ſrymman, Sax. to 
float or move on the top of the water without 


move on er in the water by the action of the 
limbs; to be floated ; to flow in any thing; 


or ſmooth, motion, Actively, to paſs by 
ee. Ee ß 

SWIM, S. the bladder of fiſhes, by which 
they are ſupported in the water. | 


SWIMMUNGLY, Adv. ſmoothly ; proſ- 


perouſly, _ | 


ſows or boars. | N | 
SWINE-HERD, S. a keeper or feeder of 

WG Ve Bo ors 3 

To SWING, V. N. ¶ preter ſevarg, ſavung, 


ſevingan, Sax. ] to make a thing that is ſuſpend- 


ed move backwards and forwards; to whirl 
round in theair. ; | 


ing looſe ; a line on which any thing hangs 
looſe ; the influence or force of 'a body put 


into motiqn ; courſe, or unreſtrained liberty, 


or tendency, _ | _ | 
To SWINGE, V. A. [ ſwingan, Sax. ] t 

whip or puniſh with a laſh. 5 | 
SWIHNGING, Adj. great or huge. 


ſwing in pleaſure, | 5 
SWUNISH, Adj. filthy; naſty; like a 


ſwine. 


gery ; toil. 
SWITCH, S. a flexible twig. 


To SWITCH, V. A. tolaſh with a ſwiteh; 


to jerk. | 
| SWITZERLAND, S. the country of the 
3 L 2 tmirteen 


upon the moſt trivial occaſions 3 but from 
his works, which are univerſally read, the read- 


To8WIG, V. N. [ſwiga, Ifl.] to drink by 
To SWILL, v. A. [ fwilgan, Sax.] to 


ſinking ; to be conveyed by the ſtream; to 


to be dizzy, or have a ſenſation of ſwimming 
in the head; to glide or flow with an eaſy, 


SWINE, S. H feocine, Goth. feyn, ſwing 
Sax.] a hog or pig; a number of hogs, either 


SWING, S. the motion of any thing hang- 


To SWI'NGLE, V. N. to dangle; to 


SWINEk, 8. | fwinc, Sax.] labour; drud- 


Fn 223 —— ne oe FEES — * -1 
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and Valangin : the republic of St. Gaul, 
and the towns of Piena and Rotweil, was that 
of the ancient Heluetii. 


by Savoy, Milan, and other provinces of Italy, 
on the 8. and by Burgundy and the Franche 
| Comte on the W. 
3 Italy and France being now included in it, 


Though Switzerland is ſituated between lat. 


are molt part of the year covered with ſnow, 


ly latitudes. As the whole country is thus ſe- 
gqueſtered by high mountains from the neigh- 


perfluity, they prohibit the wearing of gold, 
filvar, filk, thread-lace, or jewels, with pub- 
| lic ſhews. In the general diet, the Helvetic 
body is repreſented by deputies from all the 
_ mrincipaily concert meaſures for the good of 
ot at the particular dicts of the reſpective re- 


\ ligions ; that of the Proteſtants is holden 
et Auras, ard that of the Roman Catholics 


people. 1 he proteſtant or calviniftical can- 
Hauſen, two-thirds of Glaris, and more than 
| Jargeſt, and their territories more fiuitful 
than thoſe of the other. The cantons never | p 


All the inhabitants of Switzerland arc regu- 


| 


SWI 


thirteen Swiſs Cantons, =. Zurich, Berne, | 


Lucerne, Ury, Swits, Underwald, Zug, 
Glaris, Baſil, Friburg, Solothurn, Schaft- 
hauſen, and Appenzel, and of their allies and 
ſubjects, namely the Griſons, Valeſians, the 
republic of Geneva, the biſhopric of Baſil, 
Mulhauſen, the ſovercignties of Neufchatel 


It is bounded by the 
Suntgow, the Hyreinian foreſ!, and other 
parts of Swabia, on the N. by the lake of 
Conſtance, alſo Tyrol and Trent, on the E. 


It is about 260 miles 
long, and upwards of 100 broad; ſome parts 


which did not belong to the ancient Helvetii. 


45. and 48 deg. N. yet lying among the Alps, 
the higheſt mountains of Europe, whole tops 


the air is much ſharper than in more norther- 


bouring parts, haraly any one canton but 


is divided from the reſt by a ridge of hills, | 
hi h yield good pn and on ſame are 
corn fields, particu 
Which is a level country, abounding in grain: 
but the ſoil, in general does not produce it in 
any great quantity, ſtorms or cold rains fre- 
quently deſtroying the fruits of the earth; for 
which reaſon, in plentiful ſeaſons, they lay 


arly Berne, two thirds of 


* 


up corn in granaries; and to retrench all ſu- 


cantons, who meet at Baden on Midſummer- 
day, and fit for about a month. Here they 


the whole; but all otter matters are treated 


at Lucerne; ſo that in fact the thirteen can- 
tons, though generally reputed one common- 
wealth, are ſo many independent republics, 
The conſtitution of government in the ſeven 
cantons of Zurich, Berne, Lucein, Baſil, 


#triburg, Solothurn, and Schaffhauſen, is ari- |} 
ſtocratical, or in the gentry ; and that of the 


other fix democratical, or in the body of the 
tons are Zurich, Berne, Ealil, and Schaff- 
half Appenzel; all the reſt are Roman Ca- 


tho!ics ; but the Proteſtants are much the 


have any troops in pay, but in time of war, 


SYD 
larly enrolled in a body of militz 6 | 3 


teen to fixty years of age, one third of 


is regimented for fore! ' 


. 9 Ion {e 
file of fuzileers; and | CS, unde 


who ſtay at home 
and they have 1 tor th 
though only the regimented orin ole 
were raiſed, In th et 
In the mountains of $wit 
many large rivers have their ſource, 3 
larly the Adda, Ticino, Lintz 5 | 
Inn, Il, Rhone, and Rhine: alſo the þ 
riſes but a few leagues off Schafhau 
this country there are near thirty liked 
of which, particularly thoſe of Conſtan | 
Geneva, are upwards of ſixty miles lon | 
ſides there is hardly a mountain but Wi 
lake on its top well ſtored with fiſh, 
molt every part of this country, both d 
mountains and in the plains, are fore 
firs andpines, with ſome of oak and elt 
SWIVEL, S. ſomething fixed in a 
_ 8 as to turn round. 
O BBE R, S. See Swans) four 
at whiſt, which BY entitled to D 
SWOLLEN, or SWOLN, part. paff 
SWE ITI. | | | 
SWOM, preter of Swix. | 
To SWOON, V. N. Can, Sag 
ſuffer a ſuſpenſion of thought and ſenſt 
to faint, or fall into a fit, 
SWOON, S. [ ſworg, Sax. ſone, Rul 
Sclav. and Dalm, ſen, Boh. Pol. and Cat 
a fainting fit. | . | 
To SWOOP, V. A. [perhaps formed 2 


the ſound] to fall or dart at once on its t. 
to prey upon. | SM 
SWOOP, S. fall of a bird of prey en 
1 e We. NM 
o SWOP, V. A. [its derivation Cal 
tain] to give ane thing in exchange fo i: 
other. | f 0 8 


SWORD, S. [| fepeord, Sax, ſuen Fr] to 
faveerd, dels a weapon with a ſharp NN 
worn by the ſide, and uſed in combats . 6 
to hand; deſtruction by war; vengean cle 
emblem of juſtice. 257% wed | SYM 
SWO'RD-BEARER, S. an officer wl SY'Y 
ries a ſword of ſtate before a prince or tance 
trate. 5 bee 
SWO RD. FISH, S. a fea-filb, bah i'd 
bone 5 feet long iſſuing from his hes ] 6 
teeth on both ſides, at the end of the ei 


Jaw: 77 5 e of 
SY/COPHANT, 8. Icuncche ne, q qual 
Aatrerer; a tale-bearer. © My" 
SYCOPHA/NTICK, Adj. parafiticaiiieore: 
tering. IT + Sg. OO SYN 
To SY'CO? HAN TISE, V. N. to panes, \ 
fattercr. Wo Me, 


SYDERA'TION, S. a blaſting vi 
Give heat, or droughtza corruption or . aller 


arts or bones of an animal. 7 k 
SY!DEROSE, Adj. [ ſyaeroſus, Lat a = 


net- ſtruck, | | — 


SYN SS © 

or SYLLA'BICAL, Adj. of a ſyllable in a Latin verſe, by joining to- 
] relating to, or conlilting | gether two vowels in the ſcanning, or cuting 
od” | . off the ending vowel. _ HT 

; gl K 8. I, Gr.] a part off SIN AXIS, S. [owafis, Gr.] a conęrega- 
WL "ſiting of one or more letters pro- | tion ; the ſacrament of the Lord's Supper. 
yu gelber. | 1 SYNCHRO'NICAL, Adj. (ce, 
jo” 1305, 8. ſcuNAaEeg, Gr.] an ab- Gr.] happening at the ſame time; contem- 
A compendium, containing the heads | porary, 0 | 

1 arſe or courſe of lectures. I. SYNCHRO'NISM, S. [ewyponioe;, Gr.] 
| l EPSIS S. [Gr.] a figure in gram- | ſeveral remarkable tranſactions happening at 
. 100 nominative caſes ſingular, | the ſame time. | | 
Bent perſons, are joined to a verb| To SYNCO'PATE, V. A. [ ſncopatum, 
1 | | Lat. I to cut or take away; to ſhorten. Neu- 
F:rLLOGISM, S. [Gr.] an argument] terly, to ſwoon. Eh WT 
ing of three propo tions, the concluſi-- SY'NCOPE, S. [curzorn, Gr.] a figure 

F fuhich neceſſarily follows from the two | in grammar, whereby one or more letters are 
on ik taken out of a word. In phylic, a ſudden 
FL0'GISTICAL, Adj. belonging to] fainting or ſuwooning. En: 
ins; after the manner of a ſyllogiſm. | To SYNDICATE, v. N. to paſs judg- 
lots, S. a ſort of fairy nymphs. ment on; to cenſure. 8 
TYAN, Adj. woody; belonging to SYNDROME, S. [Gr.] concurrence. 
ber foreſts... | A SYNECDOCHE, S. [Gr.] a fgure in 
i MBOL, S. [ ſymbele, Fr. ſymbelum, Lat. rhetoric, whereby the whole is taken for a 
fan, Gr.] an abſtract or compendious part, or a part for the whole. | 
um; a type, or that which comprehends, SYNNEURO'SIS, S. the connezions made 
its figure, a repreſentation . of ſomething | by a ligament. 1 2 „ 
| 5 | SY'NOD, S. | ſpnode, Fr ci ee, Gr.] an 
so LI CAL, Adj. belonging to, or of | aflembly of clergyman ; the conjunction of 


| 1 BIC, 


CyLLABLE 


* 


& mture of a ſymbol; myſtical. the hexvenly bodies. | 
WMBOLIZA'TION, S. repreſentation, |} SYNO'NIMA, S. [Lat.] names or words 
emblance, V which ſignify the ſame thing. 8 Get 


To SYMBOLIZE, V. A. to make repre- |] SYNO'NIMOUS, Adj. | ſyrorine, Fr.] 
katzive of ſome thing. Nenterly, to have | exprefling the ſame thing or idea 
bnching in common with another, by repre- | SYNOPSIS, S. [Gr.] a general view; all 
[native qualities. the parts braupht under one vow. 
WMMETRY, S. | ſymmetrie, Fr.] pro-] SYNT&'/CTICAL, Adj. conjoined, rela- 
on; harmony of parts. ting to the conſtruction of f. pecch. 1 
NMPATHETIC, or SYMPATHE"'-| SY'NTAX, S. [nta xis. Gr.] a ſyſtem; 
(aL, Adj, See S v mPaTHY.JaffeRed with | a number of things joined together; that part 
ihn happens to another, flof grammar which tcaches the cenſtruction of 
ſo SYMPATHUZE, V. A.[/; mpathiſer, words. 3 5 N 
Fr] to feel with an ther, towed by with. SY'NTHESIS, S. Fr.] the act of joining, 
Tra TH, S. | ſympat/ ie, Fr. ufa | oppoſed to Analyſi rm. 
, Gr, ] the quality of being affected with | SYNTHETIC, Adj. fewS:rme;, Gr.! 
he calamities, pains, or Joys of another. joining together. The ſynthetic method is that 
SMPHO'NIOUS, Adj. agreeingin ſound. | which begins with the parts, and leads to the 
SWMPHONY, S. { ſymphonie, Fr.] a con- knowledge of the whole, which it does by be- 
nee, or concert of ſeveral ſounds together | ginning with the moſt ſimple principles, and 
Abe ear. | Iproceeding to that which is drawn from, or 
SWMPTOM, S. [{ymptome, Fr. cvpumTw un | compounded of them. 2 
J. ſomething happening together with | SY/PHON, S. See SIrubox. 
mething elſe; a ſipn, token, or an aſſemb- | SY!/RINGE, S. [cupug, Gr.] a pipe, or. 
of appearances in a diſeaſe, which ſhews inſttument, througb which any thing is 
bquiity or nature. nf RIES | PS 
SIMPTOMA' TIC AL, Adj. tending to To SV RINGE, V. x. to ſpout or waſh 
torer, or belong to ſymptoms, | by a ſyringe. "ON £520 WR. 
NA REsls, S. [Gr.] a figure in gram- SYR TIS, S. [Lat] a quick ſand; a bag. 
lr, which puts two ſyllables or vowels intoj SY/RUP, S. [ fyrop, Fr. ſyrutus, Lat.] a = 
cu ED hg . ____ | compoſition made of the juice 0: het hs, flow 1 
* e 8. Fr. owayoyos, Gr.] fers, or fruits, boiled with ſugar to à thick | 
1 we 0 Jews; the place where the conſiſſence. COMMA p | | 15 
"oF n 32 to read, and to hear SY/STEM, S. eme, Fr. cvrnyus, Gr.] F 
10 deter read, | a combination of many things operating toge- - 
LOEPHA, s. Gr. Þ2 contraction ther! a ſcheme wh'ch reduces many thir g 
= CF | to 


= 


* 
* 
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other. 


| founded ſomething like D, but before the I, 


waves, like that of tabby. g 


ng — 


— m - <> — 
—  — —— — 


— — 


1 


to a regular dependence, or co operation; the another's table. A 
logue, or ſet down, 


whole of any doctrine, whoſe ſeveral parts are 
bound together, follow, or depend on each 


SYSTEMATIC, or SYSTEMA'TICAL, 
Adj. regular; according to ſome ſyflem. 

SYSTOL#i, S. { Gr. | the contraction of 
the heart. In Grammar, the ſkortening ot 
a long ſyllable. 


TAE 


A confonant, and the nineteenth 


vowels, - excepting the I, it is 


when followed by another vowel, has the 
ſound of S, as notion ; yet when S precedes 
it, it retains its original hard ſound, as in 
ucſtion. : | 8 5 
TA'BBY, S. [tabi, tabino, Ital. tabis, Fr.] 
a kind of waved ſilk. 2 . 
TAB V, Adj. brinded, brindled, or varied 
with another colour. EE 
To TABBY, V. A. to paſs ſilk, &c. un- 
der the calendar, to give it repreſentation of 


TA'BEARD, or TA'BERD, S. [tabard, | 
Fr.] a ſhort gown reachiog no farther than 


___ TABEFA'CTION, S. a conſuming, or 

waſting away, 95 | 
To TA'BEFY, V. A. talere, Lat.] to 

waſte away; to pine, or conſume. _ 


letters. or a letter-carrier. 


| TA'BERDER, S. one who wears a ſhort 


| gown : applicd at Oxford to a ſervitor of jri:s, Gr.|-relating to the art of wa, 
| Iwarſhalling an army. 3 


Queen's College. POW 
 _ TA'BERNACLE, S. [Fr. rabernaculum, 


Lat.] A temporary habitation or dwelling ; ranging men in the field of battle. 


a ſacred place, or place of worſhip. In the 
Romiſh church, a little veſſel in which the 
facramenr is put on the altar. 


To TA'BERNACLE, V. N. to enſhrine, |fecling ; ſeldom uſed but by philoſophi 
| writers. 


or houſe. | 
TA'BES Dorsaris, S. [Lat.] a con- 
ſumption in the marrow of the back-bone. 


TA'BID, Adj. {rabidus, Lat.] waſted by 


diſeaſe; conſumptive. 

TA'BLATURE, S. painting on walls, or 
cielings, In anatomy, a divifion, or parting 
of the fcull bones, | 

TABLE, S. [Fr. tabula, Lat.] any flat or 
level ſurface ; a board ſupported by feet, and 
uſed for meals; pertons fitting and partaking 
of an entertainment; fare, or entertainment; 
a ſurface on which any thing is written, or 
engraved ; a picture, from tableau, Fr. The 
palm of the hand; draughts. 

To TABLE, V. N. to board, or live at 


ſmall beer. | 
TA'BLE-BOOK, 5. 
any thing is wrote without 
TA'BLER, S. a boarder. 
TA'BLET, S. a im 
medicine of a ſquare 
or painted on. 
_ TA'BOR, S. [ rabourin, Fr 
beaten with a ſtick, and acc 
Te TA BOR, v. N 
To TABOR, v. N. ,, 
5 letter of the alphabet; before all to An and 28 — 
tabor. ens ; _ 88 . H 
10 TA'BULATE, v. A. | 
table or ſynopſis, e e en 
| TACHE, 8. from tg 
hold of; a catch or loop 
| TACHYGRAPHY, 
Gr.] the art ot ſwift writin 
TA'CIT, Adj. [racite, Fr, tacitus, Lat,] 
lent ; implied though not expreſſed. 
TA'CITLY, Adv. ſilently. | 
TACITU'RNITY, S. [ taciturnite, Fr. 
citurnitas, Lat.] habitual ſilence. 
To THI, Yo 2 een Fr.] to falk 
| to any thing; to {cw ſlightly ; to join or fig 
the middle of the leg; a kind ot jacket, or e e 3 turn a lis. 9 
ſleeveleſs coat; a herald's coat. 1 
ſhips at ſea. To bold tack, i. e. to laſt or hi 
out. | 


weapons, or inſtruments of action; the ro 
 TABELLA'RIOUS, Adj. belonging to [of a ſhip ; from ractel, Belg, a rope. 


| „ Ta CKLING, S. ropes, or furniture of 
_ TA'BELLION, S. [Fr.] a notary public. [maſt ; furniture for ſport or action. 


of being touched or felt. 


Sax. ] a young ſhapeleſs frog or toad. 


Span.] a kind of ſmooth, ſilken manntattu 
having a remarkable gloſſy ſurface, and ſ 
ofed to be invented at Lyons in France, 


point of metal faſtened to the end of {tri 
or a lace ; any thing paltry and mean, 


a lace ; to hang one thing to another. 
join, followed by together. 


11.] che long ſubſtance which hong; 9 


TA] 


tively, to make a ext 


U * % | 
A #LE-BEER, S. beer uſel at meal 
a book on WI 


ink. 


ſmall level ſurfzee ; 
form 3 A ſurtace wilt 


J a ſmall d 
ompanied wi 


g c>}] any thing ta 
8. 5 Craxvypat 


* 


eine V 
any pe 
foliow 
[fed v 
oO. 
ſolicit 
m, 
10 tal 
fy, {ic 
neh 


01, 


'TACK, S. a {ſmall nail; the act of turni 


TACKLE, S. [racel, Brit.] an arroy 


TAC TIC, or TA'CTICAL, Adj. [4 


TA'CTICS, S. Jraxlan, Gr.] theart 
TA'CTILE, Adj. [radtilis, Lat.] capa 
TA'CTION, S. the act of touching 


TA'DPOLE, S. [from tad Sax. and þ 


TA'EN, a contraction of LAK xx. 
TA'FFYTE, S. [taffetas, Fr. tif 


TAG, S. [1f.] the point of a lance: 
To TAG, V. A. to fix metal to the end 


TAIL, S. [raga, Goth, teg!, Sat. 


"TA L' 
! 
um ile e g down; the hinder 
Tl Il e, the deſcending node of 
Les ravs which dart . a comet 
fie to the direction in which it moves. 


wr limited fee, oppoſed to a tee 
N 


1 S. [rai piece ent 
141 GE, S. tailler, Fr.] a piece 
. { {hare of a man's ſub- 
1 aid by way of tribute. 5 | 
LOR, S. {tailleur, Fr. from taillzr, 
Jane who makes eloaths. 
1 TAINT, V. N. [raindre, Fr.] to im- 
yer impregnate with any thing; to (tain ; 
an or corrupt. Neuterly, to be infected 
4 | 4 5 ö 
ade, 8. [teinte, Fr.] a tincture, ſtain, 
corruption. In Natural Hiſtory, a ſpider 


of 2 red colour, and ſo ſmall that ten of the 


ill hardly outweigh a grain. ; 
kak, V. A. N tock, part paſl. 
alen ſometimes tot] to receive what is of- 
fred ; to ſeize what is not given; to capti- 
we, delight, or engage with pleaſure ; to re- 
whe with good or ill will; to underſtand in 
ay particul.r ſenſe. To ſuppoſe or imagine, 
flowed by it. To hire, followed by houſe. 
({ with 224), to deprive of; to ſet alide, or 
rore. To tate care, to be careful, cautious, 
flicitous for, or ſuperintend. Followed by 
n, to derogate or detract 3 to deprive of. 
71 ale heed, to be cautious, 
j to attend. To take in, to compriſe, com- 
prehend, admit, win, receive, or impoſe up- 
on, Followed by oath, to ſwear, 
i, to invalidate, deſtroy, with-hold, with- 


or kill, To take part, to ſhare er participate. 
Vled with place, to prevail or have effect. 


elt, applied to money; to engage with 
fna! recourſe to; to ſeize or arreſt; to ad- 


nit ;to he imputed to; to claim authority. 
Neaterly, to pleaſe or be approved of; to 
laye its intended or natural effects; to catch. 
Led with after, to learn of, reſemble, or 
mitate, Uſed with in, to incloſe, leflen, con- 
rat, cheat, Followed by in hand, to under- 
lake, To tate notice, to obſerve ; to ſhew by 
Jed that a thing or perſon is obſerved, 
Lied with an, to be violently aff-&ed with 
forow or ſickneſs. Uſed with to, to apply to, 
er be tond of; to betake or have recourſe 
. Uicd with y, to ſtop. Uſed with up 
ito to be contented or ſatisfied with ; to 
10 x _ Ly 1 
N, particple paſſive of TA x R 

TA KING, S. Khun or diſtrefſss. 

Ar 8. ¶ Sax. from tellan, Sax. tala, 
| | a ſtory generally applied to a ſhort nar- 
a1ve of ſome trifling and fabulous eireum- 


of an animal; the re 


Uſed with Herd 


Ved with 2p, to borrow upon credit or in- 


Uſed with | 


baſlamez to begin; to engroſs; to have | 


| 


{ . 0 2 " . 
ADCs; 2 narrative delivered by words; a] 


T A M 
number reckoned; from talen, Sax. to count. 
A reckoning ; an information or diſcloſure of 
any thing ſecret, | | 

FA'LE-BEARER, S. one who gives in- 
a through officiouſueſs or maliciouſ- 
neſs. | | 

TA'LENT, S. [talentum, Lat.] a weight, 


quality or nature. 
TALISMAN. S. a magical character. 


count; to reaſon or confer with another. 
TALK, 8. {taltocuani, Ruſſ.] familiar 

ſpeech; rumour; the ſubject of converſation. 

Among the writers of Indian tranſactions, it 


tic. . 5 | 
TALKATIVE, Adj. full of prate; much 
given to talking. _ - ue 
TALKA'TIVENESS, s. the quality of 
being forward to ſpeak, or much given to 
talking. | „ 
TALL, Adj. [tal, Beit.] long, or high in 
ſtature; loft. e 


TALLNEss, S. height of ſtature; lofti- 
neſs. | e 8 | 
TA'LLOW, S. [ralge, Dan.] the greaſe 


candles. | 


notched or cut along with another, and uſed 


du, ſwallow, purchaſe, copy, find place for, to keep accounts by; any thin g made to ſuit 


another. 


TA LMU D, or THA/LMUD, S. the book 
containing the Jewilh traditions and rabbini- 
cal explanations of the law. 


ey. | ED, 
* TAMA RITxD, S. [tamarin, Fr. tamari n- 
da, Lat.] a kind of Indian fruit, of an agree- 
able acid taſte, and eſteemed good to quench 
mA | | 


with a red bark and leaves, like heath. | 
TAME, Adj. [ Sax. taem, Belg. tam, Dan.] 


ed ſubdued; dejected; ſpiritleſs or heart- 
leſs. nh 
To TAME, V. N. [temean, Sax. taemer;, 


— 


mild diſpoſition; to ſubdue or conquer. 
jecedly. 


neſs; 


— 


344 


or ſum of money diffcring in different nations 
and ages; a faculty, power, or pift of nature; 


To TALK, V. N. [rac/en, Belg. } to con- 
verſe; to ſpeak impertinently; to give ac- | 


is uſed for a conference. Stones compoſed of 
plates, generally parallel, flexible and cla- 


TA'LLAGE, s. [raillage, Fr.] impoſt; 
exciſe. | DN ; 


or fat of animals, which is uſed ia making 


TALLY, S. [from zalller, Fr.] a ſtick 


To TA'/LLY, V. N. to fit, ſuit, or cut 
out to reſemble any thing; to mark upon a 


TA'LLY-MAN, S. one who ſells cloatbs 
to be paid by the week or month. 
nit. Uſed with upon, to appropriate; to ad- 


T A'LON, 8. [Fr.] the claw of A bird of 


TAMA RISK, S. ſtamariſc, Fr.] 8. a ſhrub, 


gentle of diſpoſition, oppoſed to wild; cruſh= | 


Belg.] to reduce from wildneſs to a gentle and 


TA'MELY, Adv. gently; meanly ; de- 
TA'MENESS, S. the oppoſite of wild- 


A 
neſs gentleneſs of diſpoſition; dejectedneſs; 
want of ſpirit or courage. 
TA'MKIN, or TA MPION, 
ple of a great gun. | | 
TA'MMY, S. a kind of tranſparent ſtuff, 
uſed to trace the outlines of drawings or paint- 
ings. | | 
To TA'MPER, V. A. [derived by Skin- 
ner from tempero, Lat. ] to be officious in the 
uſe of medicines; to meddle, or have to do: 
with without knowledge or neceſſity; to prac- 
tiſe with, or endeavour to ſeduce. . 
To TAN, V. A. [tannen, Belg. and Fr.] 
to impregnate leather with bark. To make 
broun by heat, applied to the ſun. | 
TAN, S. the bark of the oak tree, beaten 
ſmall, and uſed to tan leather. 
TANG, 8. tangbe, Belg. ] a ſtrong 812 


left in the mouth; a reliſh or taſte. 
To TANG, v. N. [uſed inſtead of 22 ug! 
e | . 
TANGENT, S. [Fr. rangens, Lat.] is a 
right line perpendicularly raiſed on the extre- 
mity of a radius, which touches a circle fo as 
= 8 3 
TaANGIBILIT I, S. the quality of being 
touchable, or of being felt. 2 
TANGIBLE, Adj. tango, La 
felt or perceived by the touch. 
To TANGLE, V. A. See ENTANGLE. 
TANGLE, S. a knot of things mingled in 
dne another, | Sr En we 
_ _TANVSTRY, S. an ancient cuſtom in 
Ireland, which ordains that an adult is to be 
preferred to a minor; as an uncle to a ne- 


_ TANK, 8 E Fr.] a large ciſtern 
or baſon; a little pool or pond. | 
TANK ARO, S. [tanquared, Fr. tankaerd, 
Belg. tancaird, Ir. ] a 4 
cover moving ona hinge. 
TANNER, S. one that 
pares hills for ule, oooh | 
IO TA\NTALIZE, V. A. [from Tanta- 
lus, who was condemned to ſtarve and die with 
thirſt among fruits and water which he could 
not touch] to torment by the proſpect o 
ſures which cannot be reached. 
TANTAMOUNT, S. [Fr.] 
lue; an equivalent. | | 
TO TAP, V. A. (rappen, Belg. rapper, 


t.] to be 


5 


* 


dreſſes and pre- 


— — 


] of equal va- 


Fr, ] to touch, or ſtrike gently ; to pierce or 


vroach a veſſel; from tappen, Belg. | 
TAP, S. a gentle blow; a pipe thro 


ugh 
which liquor is drawn from a vellel. | 


TAPE, S. (tæppan, Sax.] linen woven in 


narrow ſlips, and uſed for fillets or bands. 
TAPER, S8. [Sax.] a wax candle; a 
light. 3 5 
FTApER, Adj. {from the form of a rager 
growing gradually narrow from the bottom to 
the top; conical; ſlender. 
To TA! PER, V. N. to 


to grow ſmaller to- 
wards the bottom or top. Hi at 


* 


linking veſſel with a | 


F 


public houſe. 


teaze or provoke; 


fully 


{ lazineſs; guiltineſs, 


targa, Sax. targe, Ital. and Fr. taargett, E 


© TA'RGUM, S. {Heb.] a paraphraſe | 


| ſtates, aſcertaining the duties to be laid up 


tf plea- | 


TAPESTRY, 8. bn 1... M 
tr. fapin, Brit, ape 1 i 
nc 8 2 forms of human eren 
calts, &c. uſe . wr 
tor carpet gs uſed for hangings, and ſometi l 
TA'PSTER, 8. One who draws bats 4 
TAR, S. [rare, 
Dan.] liquid pitch : 0 
fir-tree extracted by 
ſailor. * 


To TAR, v. A. 


Sax. tarre, Belg, | l 
r the turpentine of 
firs, Figuratively, \ 


to ſmear with tar; WM 
trom rapal rx, Gr, 


diſturb. | won 
TARA\NTULA, 8 [lal. raran- A | 
. , 6 le, 
a kind of ſ pider, whoſe bite is to bra 1 


ly by muſic. 


RD, Adv. ſlowly; lazily 3 0 
TA R DIN Ess, 


8. fluggiſhneſs; ſſowne 


TA'RDITY, S. ſſowneſs. 
'TA'RDY, Adj. [rardus, I. 
flow, applied to motion. 
ling to act or m 
minal, „ 

TARE, 8. ſ[treren, Belg.] a weed wh 
grows among corn. | | 
_ TARE, S. Fr.] the weight of any cal 
modity; an allowance made for weight of t 
box, cheſt, &c. in which any commodity 
contained. 4 - | 

TARE, preter of Tran, | 

TARGE, or TA'RGET, S. [tariar, B 


Lat. tardif, | 
| Sluggiſb, or un 
ove; dilatory ; unwary ; q 


a kind of buckler leſs than a-(hield, worn 
defence on the left- arm. N 


the pentateuch, or fi-e books of Moſes, w 
ten in the Chaldee language, = 

TA'RIFF, S. [Fr.] a book of cuſtoms 
book of rates agreed on between princes 


their reſpective merchandizes when 1mpord 
into their dominions. 5 
TARN, S. a bog; a fen; a marſh. 
To TA'/ENISH, V. N. rernir, Fr.] 
ſully by foil, or diminiſh brightneſs, Aci 
ly, to loſe brightneſs. | 
"TARPA/WLING, S. a hempen ele 
ſmeared with tar; a ſeilor. 
TA'RRIER, S. [terre, Fr. the ear 
whence it ſhould be written terrier] a im 
dog uſed.in hunting a fox or otter, in the 
heles. See TaandiR:- 24 
To TA'RRY, V. N. [tarts, Run.] 
continue in a place; to delay, or be long 
coming. Actively, to expect or walt we | 
TART, Adj. {teart, Sax. taer'tg, Beigh 
ſour, or ſharp of taſte ; keen or ſevere. 
TART, S. f tarte, tourte, Fr. taria, 
zaart, Dan.] a ſmall pie of fruit. | 
TA'RTLY, Adv. ſourly; 2 1 
TA'RTNESS, S. the quality 


Ital 


El 
la 


| 


TAS 


1 the taſte; 


jo TANE, S. [tartana, Ital.] a veſ]-1 


- maſt, and a three cornered. fat}, uſed 


ch Mediterranean. | - 
1117 S. ſtartarum, Lat.] a kind of 


aon reddiſh ſubſtance, like a hard ſtone, 


' (Make to wine caſks. | 
Sara EAN, Adj. [ tartareous, Lat.) 


g TARIZE, V. A. to impregnate 
Tax, GREAT, is a large extent 
ant, making the third part of Aſia, 
n about 1 500 miles in length from E. to 
Land 125 in breadth from N.: to S. It 15 
lend between 35 and 53 degrees of N. lati- 
we, European Tartary, as well as Tartary 


Tartary is near the Caſpian Sea; 
+ Gn of which we are now ſpeak- 
» ö watered by five large rivers, which 
fn to determine the ſituat ion of places; 
prey, the Oby, the Volga or Wolga, the 
Iades, the Lena, and the Amur. Ruſſian 
im bas no fixed bounds, but it may be 
m lzoo miles in length from E. to W. and 


tr is ſeparated fi om China by a great wall, 
is about 750 miles in extent. It is di- 
wlinto the eaſtern and weſtern ; and that 
of it near the wall is without inhabitants. 
ws formerly ſuppoſed to be Cathay, whoſe 
zul was Cambalu, which is now well 
own to be Pekin. Independent Tartary 
prehends all that part of it which belongs 
aber to Ruſſia nor China; and is compoſed 
keral kingdoms, namely, Turkeftan, Great 
chriz, Little Bocharia, the kingdom of the 
mucks, and Tibet, or Thibet, or Boutan, 
ich is a large country, and part of Tangut. 


We 1 good conſtitutivn, and capable of un- 


m chins, large whiſkers, and noſes even 
u their faces. They are dexterous in hand- 

bi heir ſobres, and ſhooting with bows and 
Ws. The men have no other buſineſs 
that of going to war, and the women 

Kare of domeſtic affairs, They are pa- 
KS; nd they have a pontiff called Dali 

0a, A | | 

IAK, S. /, Run, taſche, Fr. z2ſſa, 
A omething which is ordered to be done 


bh aſt, is to reprove, examine rigi | 
Fiend, ? n e rigidly, vas 
To TASK, V. A. [taſev, Brit.] to order 
es ſomething to be done by a cer- 
t e. | \ 
SEL, 8. , Fr.] an ornamental 
of lk, or glittering ſubſtance hanging 
[ie end ot a [tiring ; alfo a male hawk. 
15, 8. armour for the thighs, 


8 


ſharpneſs, or quickneſs in 


\ Tukey, lies near the Black Sea, and | 


join breadth from N. to S. Chineſe Tar- | 


keneral, the Tartars are a rubuſt people, | 


ping hardſhips. They have broad faces, 


other; an employment or buſineſs, 70 


T A W 


To TASTE, V. A. raſter, Fr.] to per- 
ceive or diſtinguiſh by the palate; to try by 
the mouth; to eat in ſmall quantities; to- 
teel or have a perception of. Neutei ly, to try 
by the palate; to diſtinguiſh by the mind; tv 
reliſh or approve; to try the reliſh of any 
thing; to have perception; to enjoy ſparing» 
ly 3 to convey to the organs of taſte; to affect 
the organs of taſte. . | 

TASTE, S. the act of trying by the 
mouth; the ſenſe by which the reliſh of any 
thing is received on the palate. Figuratively, 


An eſſay or trial; a ſmall portion given as 2 
ſpecimen, Ce EPS | . 
TA'STELESS, Adj. cauſing no ſenſation- 
on the palate; inſipid:; having no perception 
of ſymmetry, elegance, or decorum. 25 
To TAT TER, V. A. { teran, Sax. tatrar, 
Run. ] to tear to rag. : 
_TA'TTER, S. a rag; a fragment of any 
thing torn. | | e 
| TA'TTERDEMALION, S. a ragged fel- 
.. | 
To TA'TTLE, V. N. [zaterer, Belg.] to 


without moderation or diſcretion. 
„„ ec 5 
TAT TO'o, S. the beat of a drum by 
which ſoldiers are called to their quarters. 
TAVERN, S. ¶taverne, Fr. taler na, Lat.] 
a houſe where wine is fold.  _ | 


TEACH. 


lent contumely and vpbraiding. — | 
_ TAUNT, S. an infult or ſcoff. Among 


ner maſts are too tall for her. 


raiting. | | 5 1 8 EIT 

TAU'NTINGLY, Adv. ſcorofully; in an 
imperious and proud manner. 
TAUNTINGNESS, S. raillery; haugh- 
tineſs; proud and ſcornful behaviour. 


Lat.] having horns reſembling a bull's, 
TAURIFORM, Adj. [rauriformis, Lat.] 
having the ſhape of a bull. : 
TAU'RUS, S. in Aſtronomy, the Bull; 
the ſecond ſign of the zodiac, which the ſun 
enters in April. | BD 
and Xoyie, Gr.] the repetition of the fame 
word often: ſometimes applied to the repeti- 
tion of the ſam2 ſenſe in different words. 


Sax, ] to dreſs white or allum leather. 
TAW, 8 a round marble beautifully ca- 
loured, uſed in play. | 
TA'WDRINESS, S. tinſel finery. 


diſcernment or reliſh, applied to the mind. 


uſe many words without meaning; to talk 


TAT TLE, S. inſignificant and exceſſive 


TAUGHT, preter and part. paſſive of 


To TAUNT, v. A. [ranfer, Fr. randen, 
Belg. ] to reproach, inſult, or treat with inſo- 


Mariners, a ſhip is ſaid to be taunt maſſed when 


TAU'NTING, Adj. reviling ; ſcornful; 


TAURICORNOUS, Adj, [rauricorrit, 


TAUTO'LOGY, S. Ttautologie, Fr. ravry- 


To TAW, V. A. [towen, Belg. ravian, 


TA'VDRY,. 


taxes. Accuſation; ſcandul. 
thrub growing in ſeveral provinces of China; 


| water. | 


- ſtruct or inform; to deliver any thing to be 


terly, to perform the office of an inſtructor. 


- fowl. RE hy VV 
EAM, S. temo, Lat. tyme, Sax. ] a num- 
ber of horſes, oxen, or other beaſt drawing 


Run. tear, Sax. the water which flows from 


verb] a rent or fiſſure. 
ter tore, formerly tare, part. paſſive torn from 


ſtuff into pieces or tatters; to wound with 
the nail, or any ſharp pointed inſtrument 


level the nap ; to torment vr vex with aſſidu- 
ous impertinence. NET: 


TEC 


TN WDRY, Adj. meanly ſhowy ; fine, 
without grace or elegance. 
TA'WNINESS, S. of a brown, or yel- 


lowiſh eolour, diſcoloured by the heat of the | Belg. tedt, I. tiger, 


ſun. 6 c 


like things tanned; ſun-burnt. 
TAX, S. frag, Belg. taxe, Fr. and Belg.] a 


tribute impoſed ; an ſexciſe. A charge or 25 hymn of thankſgivi 
ture ; from taxo, Lat. | | 


| 


trom-taxe, . OY 
| TAXA'TION, S. thea of loading with 


TEA, S. [Chin. be, Fr.] the leaf of a 


the liquor made by infuſing tea in ane 


To TEACH, V. A. [pretcr and part. paſ- 
five taught; teacan, Sax, preter tælte] to in- 


learned; to tell, or give intelligence. Neu- 


TEACHABLE, Adj. capable of being 
taught or inſiruted. OT 
_ TEAGUE, S. a contemptuous name for 
an Iriſhman. = 9 8 
FTEAL, S. {tes/ingh, Belg.] a ſmall wild 


graſs newly mown int 


z 95 rag a horſe is tied in the ficl 
TA WN, Adj. f rane. tanne, Fr. ] yellow |paſturing too widely 


5 on ſolemn occaſions, 10 can. 

To Tax, V. A. ſraxer, Fr.] to load with firſt words in the Lins, N 
exciſe or impoſts; to charge or accuſe of ſome 

fault; uſed with of or ⁊vitꝰ before the fault; 


| TEEN, S. [tinan, Sax. tenen, Flem,] 


To TED, v. A. [teadey, Sax.) to | ; 
O rows, 2 9 
ETHER, 8. % 

„ Fl 6 
Erſe] a rope * 


T E DDER, 8 


by 8180 a perſon is reltrained. W | 
TEDEUM, S. [we praiſe the Lord! 

ng, uſedin the church 

from the tf 


— TE'DIOUS, Adj. {redieux, Fr. 4.3 
Lat.] occaſioning wearineſs 518 
its apap mags or length. 

TE DIOUSLY, Adv. perform: | 
in a flow and irkſome Keating N 

TE DIOUSNESS, S. that which ndl 
any thing difagreeable by the too long ü 
ſpent in performing it. 9 5 
To TEEM, v. N. [ team, Sax.] to by 
young ; to produce plentifully. Figuraty 
to be full or charged with, like an ani 
that is pregnant. AQtively, to brin g forth 
produce. To pour; from tommen, Lan. a 
word, but ſtil retained by the Scots, and 
by Swift. Teem the remainder,” Di 
to Serv. _ ; 
TEEMING, Adj. fruitful ; freque 
pregnant. 


the ſame carriage at once; any number paſ- 
ſing in a line. VVV 
TEAR, S. {pronounced tee,; from tar, 


the eyes; any moiſture trickling in drops. 
TEAR, S. [pronounced rare; from the 


To TEAR, V. A. [pronounced tare: pre- 


ter gn, Sax. tara, Swed.] to pull any woven 


drawn along; to break, divide, or ſhatter by 
violence; to pluck violently ; to take away 
by ſudden force. Neuterly, to rave or rant 
like a madman ; from tieren, Belg, i 
To TEASE, V. A. [tæſan, Sax. ] to mb 
or unraval wool or flax; to ſcratch cloth to 


TEA T, S. fzeth, Brit, tit, Sax. tette, Belg. 


tete, Fr.] the pap of a woman: at preſent ap- 


plicd only to the dugs of beaſts. 


TECHNICAL, dj. [Texuz%5, Gr.] be- through officiouſneſs or malice. | 


longing to the arts. 
_ TECHNO'LOGY, S. [technologia, Lat.] 
a deſcription of the mechanic arts. 

IE CHL, Adj. froward or peeviſh. 


TEC TONICK, Adj. belonging to build- 


| in ge i 


row; grief. Obſolete. 1 
\ TEENS, S. [from tyn, Sax.] the y 
which are reckoned by the addition of ten 
thirteen, fourteen, &. 5 
TEETH, the plural of Toorxn. 
_ TEGUMENT, S. [tegumentun, Lal. 
cover or outward part. 
Io TEH-HE, V. N. to laugh, to tit 
TEINT, S. [Fr.] colour, or touch d 
pencil. „ 

TE LESCOPE. S. [ Fr. , and ou 
Gr.] a long tube fitted with glaſſes, th 
which diſtant objects are viewed. 

To TELL, V. A. [ preter and part.] 
told; tellan, Sax.] to utter, or expe 
words; to relate or ſpeak; to teach ( 
form; to diſcover; to count or numbety 
make excuſes, © Never tel! me.“ 
Neuterly, to give out. To tel! cn, is 
form of. | | 

TELLER, S. an officer in the Exch 
who is employed in receiving and payll 
the monies on the king's account, Ih 
four in number, "i 


TELL-TALE, s. one who gives inf 
| tion of what another ſays or does, 


TEMERA'RIOUS, Adj. raſh ; indi 
ly bold. 3 
TEMERITTV, S. { temeritas, Lat.] 
ſonable contempt of danger; ralhneſs. 
To TEM PER, V. A. | tempero, 14 
perer, Fr. ] to mix fo as one part may 


= 


\ . 


out to advantage 3 to mix or 
te; to ſotten, ſooth, or 
duce metals to a proper 


| 


(it th other 1 
e 10 accommo 4 
10 e to form or re 
1 wot hardue {s. 


TEN 


To TEMPORIZE, V. N. [temporiſer, 
Fr.] o delay or put off to anther time; to 
comply with the times or occaſions, 

TEMPORYZER, S. one that changes his 


a due and juſt mixture of 
the middle courſe 3 a diſ- 


TEMPER, S. 

qualities; 
uin qualities; de 
10 or conſtitur! ONE l | 
f ne; the {tate of hardneſs to which any 


15 reduced. 


gels ok 1. | F . | | Fg 
MPERAMENT, S. [Fr. temperamen 
- late with reſpect to the predomi- 
of any quality due mixture of oppo- 
i: the habitude, or natural conſtitution of 


eben ax, 8. [ temperantia, Lat. 
mieration in eating and drinking; reſtraint 
ikeckons or paſhons. 9985 „ 
TEMPERATE E, Adj. f temferatus, Lat. 
Wining from excels in eating or drinking ; 
brite in degree of any quality or paſſion. 


auc. Calmneſs 3 coolneſs. 


uE A TUR E, S. (Fr.] conſtitution 


continued ſtorm at ſea; 
bit commotion, _ | 
TEMPEST, V. A. to d 
peſt, - | | 
TEMPEST 


ſilent rage of paſſtons. — 
TEMPESIUWOUSLY, Adv, furiouſly 
ingeouly 3 boifterouſly | | 
TEMPEST UOUSNESS, S. ſto 
Wngeouſneſs ; boiſterouſacſs. . 


— 


"belonging to the Temple. 
TEMPLE, S. [r. templum, Lat.] 


IEMPLET, S. a piece of timb 
Kt the virders of a building. 


a time, oppolcd to eternal. 
Fad to eceleſtaſtical. Confined to 
Kexitence in this world, oppoſed 


W, Placed at the tem ples ; from tempora 


dergp. Secular 
* 10D 


TMP 


1 Aling only for a limited time. 


church. 


onal frame of mind; 


nb ERA TEN ESS, S. freedom from 


« force of any quality; due ballance of 
0 res; freedom from any predominant 


lan. 1 Te 
TEMPEST, S. [rempeſte, Fr. tcmpeſtas, Lat. | 
enmolt violence of the wind, whofe ſeveral 
be are thus marked by Johnſon ; a 
ne: a pale; a guſt 3; a ſtorm ; a tempeſt. 
any tumult or vw- 


iſturb as by a 
WII. $. [Lat.] feaſonable- 


ot | | 
TIMPE'STUOUS, Adj. [tem peſtueux, Fr.] 
kmy; dilturbed by furious blafts of winds, 


ST 
rmineſs ; | 


IWMPLAR, S. [from the Temple, bor- 
king on the Thames, anciently belonging 
Ile ſociety of knights templars] a ſtudent in 


a place 
gat tor religious worſbip. The upper 
of the ſides of the head; from tempora, 


er placed 


TEMPORAL, Adj. [temperel, Fr.] mea- 
Secular, 
our pre- 

to ſpi- 


IMPORALTY, S. the laity, oppoſed 
poſſeſſions, oppoſed to 


« [rempus temporis, 


principles purely to comply with times and 


occaſions; a word of reproach, | 
To TEMPT, V. A. ſrento, Lat. tenter. Fr.] 
to endeavour to ſeduce or draw a perſon to do 
ill, by preſenting ſome pleaſure to the mind; 
to provoke; to follicit ; to try. 
TEMPTATION, S. [tentation, Fr. ] the 
act of endeavouring todraw to the commiſſion 
of ill, by offering ſome feeming advantage; 
an enticement; the ſtate of a perſon ſollicit- 
ed by the appearance of preſent pleaſures or 
advantages to the commiſſion of fome crime 
„„ Sl 
TEMPTER, S. ſrentateur, Fr.] one who 
ſeduces or entices to the commiſſion of any ill; 
the devil who tempted our Saviour. 
T@UMPTINGLY, Adv. in a ſeducing, al- 
luring, or provoking manner. 75 
TEMPTINGNESS, S. the quality of 2 
thing which renders it the object of our wiſhes 
or deſires. 8 5 5 
 TEMVEENCY, S. [temulcntia, Lat.] ine - 
 braation; drunkenn ess. 
IEN, Adj. [taibun, Goth, tyn, Sax. ti, 
tun, Run, rein, Belg. thyre, Precop. defiat, 
Ruff. defer, deſyt, Sclav. Dalm. and Boh. , 
Hung. taſe, Arm.] twice five, or nine and 
one. DE oe eg | | 
' TEFENABLE, Adj. [Fr.] ſuch as may be 
maintained or held againſt oppotition or at- 
tacks. | e „ 
TENA CIOUs, Adj. [t:nax tenacis, Lat.] 
graſping hard; unwilling to part with. Re- 
tentive, or not forget ful, applied to the me- 
mory. Covetous; ſtrongly adhering to prin- 
ciples, notwithſlanding reaſons for the con- 
trary. F A 
 TENA'CIOUSLY, Adv. cloſely ; obſti- 
nately ; niggardly, _ | 
TENA'CIOUSNESS, S. ſtiffneſs in opi- 
nion; cloſeneſs ; covetouſneſs. „ 
TENA'CITY, S. ſtiffneſs of opinion; 
niggardlinefſs. Among Phyficians, that pro- 
perty in vifcons ſubſtances, by which they 
adkere tegen der * 
TENANT, S. [ Fr.] one that holds or 
another; one that dwells in the houte or 
another for rent. 5 | 
 TENANTABLE, Adj. fit to be dwelt 
in. Feb | | | | 
 TENCH, S. a delicious freſh-water fiſh. ' 
To TEND, V. A. contracted from a?- 
tend] to watch, guard, attend, or be attentive 
to. Neuterly, to wait or expect; to move to- 
wards a certain point or place; from tends, L.. 
To be directed to any end or purpoſe ; to aim 
at; from tendre, Fr. To attend as ſomething 
in ſeperable. „%% hoo Dai 
TE'NDENCE, or TENDENC Y, S. di- 
rection or courſe towards any place or object; 


121862 
8142 


. 
3 


. 


drift or aim towards any conſequence or in- 
ference. time in which any a 


vice in the Romiſh church performed on Wed- 
neſday, Thurſday, and Friday before Eaſter, 
in commemoration of Chriſt's gony in the 
IENEEROSIT L, S. [tenebreſitas, Lat.] 
obſcurity; darkneſs. : | ” 
 TENEBROUS, Adj. dark; obſcure; 


| : gloomy. N 


by a tenant. 


tinuation of ſtate; general currency; ſenſe 


diſcourſe, In Muſic, the mean or middle 


THY 


TENDER, Adj. [tyner, Brit. tendre, Fr. we have properly bu 
e Loa.) — 4 impreſied, injured, or pain- |ſent, and the preter 
ed; delicate or effeminate; exciting benevo- only varicd in the la 
lence or 1 compaſſionate; ſuſceptible preſs the other tim 
ions; amorous or laſcivious; auxiliary verbs þ 

expreſſive of love; young; eaſily torn, bitten, preter and preter 


of the ſofter pa 


or digeſted. 


TE NDER, S. an offer, or preſentation of 


any thing for acceptance; regard, or kind con- | ſite to laxity. j 
cernz a ſmall ſhip attending a larger. 
TEN DER-HEARTED, Adj. eaſily af-tended. 


fected with the diſtreſs of others. 


Der. 


of tendons. 


IENDON, 8. [rendo, Lat.] a ſinew; aà into a ſore. Figuratively, to ſearch t 
ligature by which the jonts are moved. | TY WT wot A 


TENDRIL, S. {rendrillon, Fr.] the young 
ſhoot or twig of a tree; © griſtle. | 


TENEBR XA, or TENEBREs, S. a ſer- 


arden. 


TEN EM ENT, S. I Fr. I any duelling held 
TENE'SMUS, s. LLat. ] a violent incli- 
evacuate. 


ſometimes it is written tenent, which in Latin 
ſignifies, they hold] an opinion, poſition, or 


riaciple. 


2 


TE NON, S. Fr.] the end of one piece 
of timber cut to be fitted into another. 
TEN OR, S. teneur, Fr. tener, Lat.] con- 


contained, or the general courſe and drift of a 


art, between the treble and the baſs, In 
aw, the ſubſtance, or true intent and mean- 
ing of a writing. 
TENSE, Adj. [zenſus, Lat.] ſtretched. 


3 to ſignify the fu indien 
TO TENDER, V. A. [zendre, Fr.] to of- ee wo ſeem 8 1 
fer or preſent for acceptance; to hold or | make uſe of hbbe ang 5 
eſteem ; to regard with care or tenderneſs; the and pluperfect, and ſceal a 
laſt ſenſe ſeems obſolete. | | ture. . 


TEN DERLX, Adv. gently; ſoftly; kind- ſtretching, or ſtare of being ſtretched, Ml 
ly; in an affectionate and delicate man- 
8 3 temporary lodging place for a ſoldier, fo 
_ FE/NDERNESS, S. ftendreſſe, Fr. teneritas, of canvas —— upon es ape By 
Lat.] ſoftneſs ; delicacy ; indulgence; kind- | 
neſs; niceneſs of conſcience ; eaſineſs of be- 
ing broke, bit, or digeſted. _ from Gallicia in Spain; from iro Ml 
TENDINOCUS, Adj. [rendineuæ, Fr. ] full | Span. rr te 


which any thing is ſtretched. To be 
tenters, is to be on the (ſtretch ; to be ill 


the ninth ; the ordinal of ten. Subſtan ii 


ſtretched. 
nation to go to ſtool, without being able to} 


 _TF'NET, S. [from tenet, Lat. he holds; | 


TERCE, S. ſtierce, Fr. triens, 


\- - TENSE, S. temps, Fr. tempus, Lat.] in 


roll of tint put into a ſore from tente 
A ſpecies of wine of a deep red, img. 


in 


’;F„ lords. | 
TENNIS, S. [ſuppoſed by Skinner, to be 
derived from renez, Fr. ſtop; uſed by the 
French when they hit the ball] a ol. 
- which a ball i> ſtruk by a racket. 


ference. — 
TE POR, S. [Lat.] gentle warming 


TER 
n of a verh to ſigniſh 
1y action is done, In nM 
t two tenſes, i. e, the Ml 
pertect, the verb oil 
«ter; but in order oi 
es we make uſe f 
ade and bad to expreſg *. 
pluperfect, and Pall andi | 
ve; and in 
the Saxons, | 
zfod for the p 
nd evil for thi 


TE'NSENESS, S. contraQtion : the Ml 


TENSILE, Adj. capable of bein 
TENSION, 8. [tenſus, Lat.] the a3 


TENLY), S. [rente,” Fr. tentorium, 


4 
i 4 
* 


To TENT, V. A. to put a roll o b 


uick. | „ I 
TENTA'TION, S. trial; temptation 


TENTER, s. [rentus, l. at.] a E 


nce, or in difficulties. RS 
TENTH, Adj. [tectha, Sax] the ne 


the tenth part, tythe, or that portion 

all eccleſiaſtical livings pay th the king 
TENTHLY, Adv. in the tenth plac 
TENTIGFNOUS, Adj. [Lat.] 


*.- 
oe 


TENU'ITY, S. [tenuite, Fr. renuitar 
thinneſs; ſlenderneſs. | 2 
TE/NUOUS, Adj. thin; ſmall. . n 
TENURE, S. [| Fr. teneo, Lat.] th » 
ner whereby tenements are holden of l 


TEMPEFAC!TION, S. the act of i 

or making warm. o MF 
TE/PID, Adj. {eepidus, Lat. ] luke- 

indifferent. RR. 
TEPIDITY, S. luke-warmnels; 


TER ATO'LOGY. S. Gr.] bomli 


veſſel containing the third of a butt | 


or forty-two wine gallons. ' 
TEREBUNTHINATE, or TEN 


THINE, Adj. [rerebinthine, Fr. tert 
Lat.] conſiſting of turpentine. 


} 1. 
TER gh 
3 
e 
K 1 
2 a 1 


a * 


TER 
pA TON, 8. the act of boring, 
FT EREBRA'TE. v. A. [terebro, Lat.] 


forate. | 

po CIVERSA'TE, V. A. | tergi- 
1 Fr. tergiverſatum, Lat. ] to ſhuffle: to 
P=CIVERSA/TION, 8. the Act of 
55 or quibbling in an argument. 

RM 8. | terminus, Lat.) a limit or 
in ' a word by which any thing is ex- 
0 condition : a limited time, or the 
gf br which any thing laſts, In Law, 
zwe in which the tribunals or places of 
ment are opened for perſons to ſeek their 
ib nurſe of law and action. T here are 
gr in the Year In the Univerſity, that 
if time when the ſchools are opened, 
ht exerciſes for degrees are performed, 
þ intervals between which arc called va- 


TERM, v. A. to call or name. 
RMAGAN T, Adj. turbulent 5 tu- 
gitwous 3 ſcolding, of quarrel ſome. 2 
R MAGAN T, S. a ſcold. EY 
1 TERMINATE, V. A.*[ terminatus, 
uo bound, limi', or put an end to, Neu- 
zh, to be limited, or end. J attain its 
ah uſed with in. 1 5 
MINA TION, S. the act of limiting 
bonding; a bound or. limit, an end or 
aduon, In Grammar, the end of a word; 
lm terminatio; Lat. terminaiſon, Tl. 
TERRACE, S. I rerraccia, Ital.] a ſmall 
unt, or ſpot of elevated earth covered with 
qrel or graſs; the flat roof of a houſe. 
TRRAQUEOUS, Adj. [terra, Lat. and 


= ge Lat.] conſiſting of land and water. 
*. TERRENE, Adj. [ terrenus, Lat.] earthly. 
kin , TERRESTRIAL, Adj. 1 terreſire, Fr. 


mri, Lat.] earthly; belonging to the 


TRRIBLE, Adj. dreadful ; frightful. 
TERRIBLENESS, S. frightfulne ſs; 
Indfuineſs. | e 
TERRUBILITY, S. Creryibilitas, Lat. ] ap- 
ce which creates great fear or dread. 
TERRIBLY, Adv. dreadſully; fright- 


TERRIER, S. [Fr.] a dog that follows 
Ame under ground; a ſurvey or regiſter 
lind; an auger or borer; from terebro, 


TRAT'FIC, Adj. [rerrificus, Lat. ] cauſing 


WTERRIFY, v. A. to affect with ter- 
I; to make afraid, DIVE TH | 
IERRITORY, S. [territoire, Fr. ] land; 
entry or dominion, === WET 
ERROR, S. [rerreur, Fr. terror, Lat.] 


bum objeCt ; the cauſe of fear. 


wanſed by the ſight or apprehenſion of ſome | 


MRRULENCY, S. [terralcntia, Lat.] 
nels, EET babes - | ſon governing the fourth 


TET 


TERRULENT, Adj. [terrulentus, Lat.] 
full of earth. | | 

TERSE, Adj. | tero, Fr, terſus, Lat. 
ſmooth, applied BS Tt ang 
1 ant, without pompouſneſs, applied to- 

yle. | 

TE 'RTIAN, S. [ zertiana, Lat.] an ague 
intermitting one day, and having two fits in 
three days. | 15 f 

TES EIL. ATE D, Adj. [ Hela, Lat.] va- 
riegated by ſquares. 

TEST, S. [Fr. ea, Lat.] the cupel by 
which refiners try their metals. Figuratively, 
trial, or examination; the means of trial; 
that with which any thing is compared as a 
ſtandard ; judgment or diſtinction. 5 

TES TACEOUS, Adj. [ teflaceus, Lat.] 
conſiſting or made of ſhells; having continu- 
ous ſhells, | 
- TESTAMENT, S. [tefamentum, Lat.] a 
will or writing by which a perſon's poſſeſſions 
are diſpoſed of after his death; the name ap- 
plied to each of the volumes of theſacred ſerip· 
tures. | | 1 


| TESTA'MENTARY, Adj.[tefamentarius, 


Lat.] belonging to a will or teſtameat 
the manner of a teſtament, | 
T ESTATE, Adj, [:efatus, Lat.] having 
made a will. | 2 | 
TESTA TOR, S. [reftatour, Fr.] a man 
who makes or leaves a will. 1 


z in 


TESTA'TRIX, S. [Lat.] a woman who 

leaves a will. 5 oh | 5 
TE'STER, 8 [refe, or tie, Fr. this coin 

being probably diſtinguiſhed by the head 


ſtamped upon of a ſilver coin valued at ſix- 


pence ; the head or cover of a bet. 
TESTICLE, S. [ refticule, Fr. tefticulus, 
Lat.] the organs of ſeed in animals, 
TE'STICULAR, Adj. belonging to the 
teſticles. | | | X | 
To TE'STIFY, V. N. [r-fliifcer, Lat.] to 
witneſs, prove, or give evidence. Actively, 
to witnefs or give evidence of any point. 
TESTIMONIAL, S. [Fr. teſfomonium. 
Lat.] a writing wherein a perſon's character 
is ſupported by thoſe who ſubſcribe it, and 
which is produced by a perſon in his own fa- 
vour. | | | 
TE'STIMONY, S. [ rzeftlimoniam, Lat.] 
evidence or proof; an open atteſtation or pro- 
feſſion. | „ ths 
FTESTIL LV, Adv. peeviſhly ; fretfully. 
1 S. peeviſnneſs; fretful - 
neſs. 
TE'STY, Adj. [teflardo, Ital.] fretful; in- 
clined to anger. „ | 
TE'/TCHY, Adj. a corruption of ey, of 
touchy, | | 5 
TETE a TETE, S. [Fr.] cheek by jowl; 
cloſe and familiar converſe or correſpondence, 
TE'THER, S. See Txzppis. \ Ep 
TE'TRARCH, S. | tetrarcha, Lat.] a per- 
part of a province, 


| 


TETRA'RCHY, 


_ 
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T H A 
TETRARCHY, S. ectrarcbia, Lat.] — 
zuriſd.ction of a tetrarch. Dae 
TETRA'STICK, S. \Terperiycy, Gr.] an 
epigram compoſed of four verſes. 
TETRICITY, S. [tetricitas, Lat.] ſurli- 
neſs of countenance ; ſeverity ; harſhueſs. 
'TE'T TER, S. [teter, Sax. | a feab, or ring- 
vorm. | . 
TEXT, S. texte, Fr. textus, Lat. ] that on 
which a comment is written ; a ſentence of 
ſcripture, ſo called becauſe written in ancient 
manuſcripts in text, or a larger hand than 
the notes, which were written in ſmall cha- 
racters. | 9585 


— 


„ 
THAT CH, S. [tt ace 


laid as a covering 


n ſurve 


Sax. thap, Ill.] Nrw 
| Alunces 


on tl 
To THA TCA, v top of a houſe. 


cover a of with Araw Lehen Sax,] to 11 
To THAW, V. N. [thaw ah 
5 Ha | . 

nar, Ml, e, Belg, de malt med 

4 THAW S, d e ch eng thing enn belong! 

, S. the ſtate of a thing which ma, THE 
after having heen frozen. Melts 


660 


THE, Article, ch 
yl 


Je, ſeo, Sax. do. Þ 

article d-nofing 1 Taler ing a 
is uſed before an adjective, it ſignifies ll ; 
tion Or many, as the good; the rig hie by | 
it generally occurs before nouns in the * 


TEXT UART, S. [rextuaire, Fr.] one 
who is ſo well verſed in ſcripture, as to be 
ready in producing texts in his favour; a book 
which contains only the text, without any 
comments upon it. 5 

TEXTURE, S. [rextas, Lat.] the act of 
weaving with reſpect to form, matter, or ſtuff; 
diſpoſition or combination of parts. 
HAN, Adv. [ebare, Sax. ] a particle uſed 

after a comparative adjective, and placed before 
a thing ompare t. 


THANE, S. [ebegn, Sax.)] an old title of 

honour, equivalent to a baron. 
IO THANK, V. A. {thanciar, Sax. danc- 
ken, Belg. thanken, Teut. thacka, Il.] to ac- 
knowledge and expreſs obligation for favours 
received. „ „ 
THANK FUL, Adj. grateful; ready to 
acknowledge a favour or obligation. 


THANKFULLV, Adv. grate fully; in a 
manner that acknowledges a favour received. 
THA'NKFULNESS, S. acknowledgment 
of a favour received..:.... ou oh 
THAN RS, S. {{ellom uſed in the ſingu- 
Jar 3 tb: nes, Sax, dancke, Belg.] a verbal ac- 
knowledgment of a favour received; diſtin- 
guilhed trom gratitude, which conſiſts in a 


Aeceep ſenſe ob a favour received, ard a ſtrong in- 


clination to repay, or an actual repayment 
of it. | V 
THANKSGVVING, S. that part of di- 
vine worſhip wherein we acknowledge benefits 
Rs ooo ooo RS 
IJ HAT, Pron, [thata, Goth. that, neut. 
of this, Sax. dat, Belg. ha, Ifl.] the other, 
_ oppoſed to bis; which, when applied to 
ſomething going before ; who, applicd to ſome 
perſon mentioned before. Sometimes it is 
uſed inſtead of a whole ſentence going before, 
to fave a repetition of the ſame words. Fol- 
| lowed by is, ſuch as; that which; the; 
what was then preſent. Sometimes it 15 
uſed to expreſs eminence. When this and 
that relate to foregoing words, this is re- 
_ ferred to the latter, and that to the former. 


deing. | | 
THAT, Conj. becauſe. Sometimes it is 


nſed to expreſs a conſequence, indication, or 
final end. e 


4 


In that, is an adverbial expreſſion for, as | 


number: in verſe, when it comes bete 

vowel, the e 1s ſometimes cut off. « The 
*<. acorning thee.” Cooley. Before a 5 
ciple of the preſent tenſe, it e. i 
is uſed as a ſubſlantive: when it comes befor 
ether, the h and e are both ſometimes cut af, | 


as t otber. 5 
THEATRE, 8. [ Fr. l bea trum, Lat.] a 
1 a place riſing by ſteps like 2 
age. e 
THEA'TRIC, or THEA'TRICAL, Adj. 
3 Play-houſe; belongin 3 to the 
ſtage. EE | 
THEE, the oblique caſe ſingular of hu; 
from the, Sax, the oblique caſe of thu, Sax, 
THEFT, S. | deopde, Sax. ] the act of felo- 
niouſly and unlawfully taking away another 
perſon's goods: ſtealing. | | 
THEFT-BOTE, S. in Law, the abetting 
a thief, by receiving the goods that he 
i NE IR] PRESSE 
THEIR, 8, [pronounced thare ; there, 
Sax. ] them; in their poſſeſſion; belonging 
to them. Therrs is uſed when any thing comes 
between it and its ſubſtantive, | 
THEM, the oblique caſe of they; from 
him, dative plural of he, Sax. 
THEME, S. a ſubject on which a perſon 
ſpeaks or writes; a ſhort eſſay on any ſubject; 
the original word whence others are de- 
rived. | 5 0 
THEMSELVES, Pron. [the plural of bn 
and ſelf ] thoſe very perſons. , _ 
72 Wa Adv. hag Goth. and dax. aaen, 
Belg.] at that time; afterwards, or imme. 
diately after any ation mentioned; therefore. 
or for this reaſon, Now and then, at fil 
and afterwards, That time, when uſed after 


BY. 
— 


ill. | | | = 
| 7 HENCE, S. from that place or time zin | 
that reaſon. Though ſometimes it is uſe 
with from, yet the addition of that word 
both ſuperfluous and barbarous. , 
THENCEFOR TH, Adv. from that time. 
It ſhould not be uſed with, from. 
THENCEFO'R WARD, Adv, 
hat time. 5 
8 O'CRACY, S. Ltbeocratie, Fr. on | 
and falco, Gr.] a government 10 which 60 
is conſidered as the monarch or ſovere gl. 


on or from 


| THEODO'LITH 


THI THI 
| an inftrument uſed j poſed to flender, Muddy, or not tranſparent, 

dodo rng 2 taking heights and applied to I1quors. Frequent, or 7 
11 ſurveying =_ cee cloſe or crowded ; coarſe. With- 

ances. | [theologien, Fr. theo- | out articulateneſs, applied to ſpeech, 5 
bo 00h 2 2 profellor of di- | THICK, S. that part or 8 a thing 
tow, Lt. ey | | is thickeſt. Thick and thin, notwithſtanding 
qwith 3 dent, Adj. [theologicus, Lat.] any obſtacles, or inconveniencies. 

Tür. livioityz divine. To 1 HICKEN, V. N. to make thick or 
Wlonginf GY 5. [theologie, Fr. Geooyit, cloſe; to condenſe; to ſtrengthen; to make 

I wr 1% G., Gr.] divinity; a ſcience cloſe or numerous. Neuterly, to grow thick, 

me Si the knowledge of God and |denſe, muddy, cloſe, or numerous. | | | 
which tex — { THICKET, S. [rhiceru, Sax. | a cloſe 7 
inne 701 AINCY, S. [Prouarrrie, Gr.] a knot, or tuft of trees; a place ſet thick with 
1 dination by calling on the name of |buſhes, 1 . 
kindo | | Y _ THVCKLY, Adv. cloſeyr. 
616, c0/RBO, S. {tiorba, Ital. tuorbe, Fr.} | THICKNESS, S. the oppoſite of thin- 

TH _ G4 id playing a thorough baſs. neſs; cloſeneſs; largeneſs in circumference; 
EM, S, [Fr. Sewpnac, Gr.] a groſſneſs. pres | 


4 ſaon laid down as an acknowledged THIEF, S. ſplaral -ieves; thiubs, Goth. 
ie % Sax. 44% Eelg.] one who privately 
|. | Ago RIC a L, Adj. [theorique, Fr.] be- takes away the property of another; an ex 


kaing to theory; ſpeculative. _ ſcereſcence in the ſnnff of a candle, which, if 
THEO RIS T, S. one who forms or main- neglected, would ſoon conſume it. 1 5 

tins a particular theory: one {killed in ſpe-- "Yo THIEVE, V. N. to take away the 

alen, but not in practice. property of another unlawfully, _ 


ay. THEORY, S. [theories Fr.] ſpeculation, | 'THIE/VERY, S. the practice of ſtealing, 
© uu to practice; a ſyitem or plan. THIFEVISH, Adj inclining to ſteal, _ 
ſ 


THERAPEUTIC, Adj. [ bepaneurin®, | | THIEVISHLY, Adv. in a felonious man- 
Gr.) caring diſeaſes. | nner; ſtealingly, : PS 
THERE, Adv. [thar, Goth, thaer, Sax II E VISHNESS, S. a diſpoſition or in- 
dar, Belg. der. Dan.] in that place, oppoſed | clination to ſtealing. 1 . 
t here; an exclamation demanding ſfome-| THIGH, S. [eh, Sax. thico, Il, dio, 
thing at a diſtance. At the beginning of a\|Belg.] all that part ef the human frame be- 
ſentence, it generally cauſes the nominative tween the buttocks and the knee. 
caſe to be placed after the verb, and is bor- THILL, S. [rhille, Sax.] the ſhafts, or 
nxed from i y a, Fr. In compoſition, it arms of wood between which a horſe is pla- 
means that, 2 | 5 ced in a carriage: hence thill, or thiller horſe, 
THEREABOUT, or THE REABOUTS, the horſe that goes between the ſnafts. 
omes Ady, near that place, number, quantity, or; THUMBLE, S. | Minſhew ſuppoſes it cor- 

ſe; concerning that matter. rupted from thumbell] a metal cover which 
TEEREAT, Adv. an that account; at women place on the tip of their fingers to 
tha place. | | | preſerve them from the needle when ſewing, 


erfon THEREAFTER, Adv. after a thing THIME, S. See Tuyme. . 
ect; happened, ö | TIN, Adj. ſrhinne, Sax, thunner Il, dunn, 
e (es THEREBY, Adv. for that reaſon ; by | Belg.] the contrary to chick; rare, oppoſed to 


_* IE | denſe; not cloſe, or having large interſtices; 
THEREFORE, Adv. for that; for this ſmall, applied to ſound ; Ican or ſlim, | 


reaſon ; conſequently. | | To THIN, V. A. to make thin or ratify; 


daer, THERMO'METER, S. [thermometre, Fr. to make leſs cloſe or numerous; to atte- 
mme- %,, and Ap, Gr.] an inſtrument for | nuate. N 5 | 
efore, neiſuring the degree of heat. 2 THINE, Pron. belonging or relating to 
t firſt | THESE, pron, plural of This. When op- | thee. It is uſed for , when the ſubſtantive 
| after poſed to thoſe, theſe relates to the perſons or | is divided from it. Thine is the kingdom.“ 
things laſt mentioned, and hoſe to the firſt. THING, S. Sax. ding, Belg.] whatever 
. n S. [Gr.] a poſition; a ſubje cis. Sometimes oppoſed to a perſon, it fipni- 
Su 


We upon; a propofltion to be advanced, | fies an inanimate ſubſtance, When applied to 
and to de proved, | a perſons, it implies contempt or pity. 
THEO RGV, S. the power of doing ſu- To THINK, V. N. preter | thought 1 to 
3 things by lawful means, leonfider any thing in the mind; to reaſon 3 

HEY, in the oblique caſe them; the plu- to judge or conclude z to intend ; to meditate. 


ral of EY | : 3 s | 
r from hk + ro recolleC or obſerve, uſed with upon. Ac- 


44. Bel? Ach. [thicce, Sax. thickun, III. tively, to entertain in the mind, conceive, or 
. 6:0: © 98. dyct, Dan.] the oppoſite of thin; imagine. To think much of, is to grudge. To | 
Great iy circumference, op- rbink ſcornfully of, is to diſdain, = ws 
8 221 5 


my 


h God Ness or denſe, 


ty <> — Þ — 
* 


_— 


groſs; not being of a good ſubſtance, appli- 


drink. Figuratively, an eager or vehement 


 Hement deſire, followed by after. 
moiſture. 

drink; want of moiſture ; dryneſs. 
Arought. 


: ately following twelve. 


time, the laſt paſt. 
_ that, which when they refer to a former ſen- 
tence, this relates to the latter, and that to | 


© THISTLE. S. [thiftl, Sax. dieftel, Belg.] 
_ a-prickly weed growing in corn- fields. | 


to that end or point. 


Leather. 


_ , thoſe eſteemed papers under the title of the 
Connciſſeur. He was the author of that traly 


Fist ſtone of Black-fryers bridge. 


T HO 


THUNL V, Adv. not thickly ; poorly, 


Applied to the appearance of a perſon, 
'THI/NNESS, S. the quality of not being 


ed to cloth, &c. tenuity. | 
THIRD, Adj. [thridga, Goth. thridda, 
Sax. ] the next aſter the ſecond. Uſed as a 
ſubſtance; it implies the third part; the 
#xtieth part of a ſecond. | 
THYURDLY, Adj. in the third place. | 
THIRST, S. [thyrſ#, Sax. der, Belg.] 
the pain ſuffered for want of drink; want of 


deſire. 8 
To THIRST, V. N. to be uneaſy for 
want of drink. Figuratively, to have a ve- 


_ THVRSTILY, Adv. dryly; wanting 
; THYRSTINESS, 8. a ſtrong deſire to 
TH RST I, Adj, dry; troubled with 


THIRTEEN, Adj. the number immedi- 
THIRTY, Adj. twenty-nine and one. 


THIS, Pron. {Sax.] that which Is now | 
_ preſent, or mentioned. After but, the next | 


and no more, Followed by a word denoting 
It is often oppc®.d to 


the firſt member. 


THY THER, Adv. [Sax.] to that place; 


THO, contracted for Though, 85 Ec 
- THONG, S. [| bang, Sax.] a ſtrap of 


THO'/RAX, S. [9paf, Gr.] the cheſt ; 


or that part of an animal body beginning at | 
the neek-bone, and ending at the diaphragm. thought; given to meditation. 
 THO'UGHTFULLY, Adv. 1 


THORN, S. {rthaurns, Goth. thorn, Sax. 
Adeerue, Belg. ] a priekly tree; a prickle grow- 
ing on the thorn-vuſh ; any thing painful 
and troubleſome. 67 | 


THORNTON, | Bonnell, Eſq. ] The fa- 
ther of this gentleman was an apothecary, 


and lived in Henrietta ſtreet, Covent-gar- 
den; in which ſituation he ac:umulated:a very 
e ſy fortune. He ſent his ſon to Ox o. d, 
where he completed his education, and was 
deſigned for a phyſician ; but upon the death 
of his father, initead of purſuing, medicine 


as a profcilion, he devoted his future purſuits 


to literature, having, while at the univerſity, 
zin conjur ion with Mr. Colman, wrote 


«ludicrous piece of pleaſantry called City- Latin, 
a ſevere ſatire upon the inſcription on the 
He has 


alſo given us an elegant verſion in Englith of 


out any ſtop or let. 


many humorous and enter: 
the St. James's Evening Pun | 
Year 1761, he was in treary win 
Rich, patentee of Co 
— the purchaſe of 
INCrences ariſing, the baron £ 
compliſhed, e married A il 
year following paid the great d 
ture, much lamented by all hi 
emp v a 
ociety, and an excellent companꝭ 
THOIRNY, Adj, full of | 


ickles, 
«dud = Figurately, perplexed j 


extended into two ſyllables. 


ten with two ſyllables, but the pre 
one, as through} complete; paſſin 
{ide, and beyond the other, 
_ THORQUGHEFARE, 


THORP, THROP, THREP} 
TROP, in the names of places, | 
from thorp,/ Sax. a village. 


THOSE, Pron. See Turns, Z 
THOU, Pron, (th, Goth. al 


Lat.] uſed when we ſpeak to a per 
we ſpeak to our equals, we ſee y4 
French; but in our addreſſes and! 
we generally uſe tho, _ 
THOUGH, Conj. [theab, * 


though, implies, as if. At the 
THOUGHT, the preter and p 


of Finn. .- 
THOUGHT, S. the act off 


an image formed in the mind; 
reflection; opinion; deſign; ſerf 
deration. Care or ſolitude, after! 


and thoughtful manner; delibera 


tion; penſivenefs; full of reſſe 


any thing contrived in a courſe, 


with a thread; to pieice. 


the works of Plautus, and was the author of 


o 


ty with WH 


THOUGHTFULNESS, 8 di 


THRFEADBARE, Adj. worn 
ked threads; having no nap; Wed 

THREAT, S. {from the vert 
* denouneing ill. | 


as 2 Very valuable WM 


THO'ROUGH, Prep, the wl | 
' THO'ROUGH, Adv. ſthis is WM 


8. a pt 


Goth. ] notwithſtanding that; al: 


| tence, it denotes however, or yet. _ 


THO'UGHTFUL, Adj. penſiſ 


THOUSAND, Adj. Lb 
ſend; Belg.] conſiſting of ten hung 
THRALL, or THRAL DOM 
Sax. ] a ſlave; bondage, or a I 


very. | F 
| Fo THRASH, V. A. [{ometit 
tbreſp, which is molt conformable 
motogy ; tbreſcan, Sax. derſcben, 
beat corn out of the chaff; to bel 
THREAD, S. (pronounced 1% 
| Sax. dracd, Belg.] a ſmall line of f 


To THREAD, V. A. to Pa 


TH R 

MEA T, or THREATEN, V. A. 
de only in poetry 3 rhreatian, 
fore a perſon of, or denounce, fu- 
* endeavour to terrify by denounc- 
br Adj. bre, thri, thris, Sax. thri, 
[File tri, Fr. tres, Lat. vpe, Gr. 


FRESH, V. A. See To TurAasn.| 
afSHER, S. one that threſhes corn ; 
man. N | 
A0 LD, S. [thraeſowoald, Sax. ] the 
bi, ſtep under a door; entrance. | 
, preter of TuRoOW, © 
lice, Adj. [thrig, Sax. I three times. 
ſet before an adjeQive to expreſs 


anes 
335 degree. | ; 
aD, V. A. [corrupted from 
ih ide through a narrow paſſage. 
mir, S (from thrive] profit; the 
agviring more; frugality 

Alk TIL V, Adv. ſparingly ; frugally. 


Py m[fTINESS, S. frugality; manag- 
7% 4 economy 3 ſparingneſs. 5 
A br TV. Adj. frugal; managing with 
0 ele 1 aring. a | i e | 
ILL, V. A. [thyrlian, Sax. drilla, 


{|topierce or bore; to aſſcct with a 
wfnſation, Neuterly, to have the qua- 
jnercing 3 to pierce or wound the ear 
harp ſoun 
on. N | 
THRIVE, V. N. preter tbrove, part- 
river ; throa, Sax. 3 to proſper, increaſe, 
ich. | | | 


mVING, Adj. proſperous. 


of RIVINGLY, Adv. in a proſperous 
15 WuVINGNESS, S. proſperity. = 
fred 0, a contraction of THROUGH, 

onfi mor, S. {throte, tl rota, Sax.] the 


wtof the neck, or paſſage for food and 
ut, is to kill by cutting the wind pipe. 


bow; to beat or palpitate. 


to the other, | 


d; to feel a [harp tingling 


|; the main road of any place. To cut 


(THROB, V. N. to heave at the breaſt 


1 
To THRO'TTLE, V. A. to ch 
kill by ſtopping the breath. 
THROVE, preter of 7xRIVE, 
THROUGH, Prep. ſthurb, Sax, thairb, 
| Goth. dvr, Belg. durch, Teut.] from one end 
or extremity to the other ; by means of. 


oak, or 


THROUGH, Adv. from one end, or (ide, 


TROU'GHOUT, Prep, quite through z 


TROU'GHOUT, Adv. in every part; 


every where. | 


To THROW, V. A. ſpreter threw ; part. 
pall. rhrgwon; thraawn, Sax. ] to fling or caſt 
to a diſtance ; to toſs, or put away with vo- 
lence, haſte, or negligence ; to lay down care- 


leſly, or in haſte; to caſt; to ſpread ; to turn. 


To throw exay, to loſe or ſpend proſuſcly; 
to reject. Uſed with , to reject, or lay aſide 
as_uſcleſs. Uſed with down, to overturn, _ 
Uſcd with off, to expel, or reject, or renounc. , 
Uſcd with cut, to exert ; to diſtance or leave 
behind; to reject; to emit Uſed with 2p, to 
reſign angrily ; toemit or bring up. Neuter- 
ly, to perform the act of caſting ; to caſt dice. 
Uſed with abcut, to try expediene. 
THROW, S. a caſt; a caſt of dice; the 
ſpace to which any thing isthrown ; an effort 
or violent ſally. 8 | | 
THRO'WSTER, S. a twiſter of ſtk or 
threads. % aol 
THRUM, S. [thraum, III.] the ends of 
weavers threads; any coarſe yarn. 
To THRUM, V. A. to grate or play ill 
on any muſical inſtrument. | 
THRUSH, S. {thriſc, Sax. drozd, Pol.] a 
ſinging bird; ſma l round ulcerations which 
appear in the mouth, and by degrees affect 
every part of the alimentary duct. 
To THRUST, v. A. {trufto, L 


at. ] to 


bodies; to puſh or drive with violence; to 
ſtab. To compreſs, uſed with together. Neu- 
terly, to wound with the point of a weapon; 
to ſqueeze into; to throng, 5 
_ THRUST, S. a puſn. | 


md; any great agony. 
ONE, S. ſcbronus, Lat. 
tot public ceremones. 


u.] a crowd or m 
il exch other. | 


Wmmode with crowds. 


Wether in great numbers. N 
Os TLE, S. [ Sax. ] the thruſh. 


og, S. a heave, or beat of palpita- | 


Nor, S. I brerrean, Sax. ] the pain and 
ju attending the bringing a child into 
| 1a chair of 
ily adorned, and covered with a cano- || 
kenperors, kings, princes, &c. to ſit on 


IRONG, S. [cbrang, Sax. from thrin- 
ultitude preſſing 


ITHRONG, v. N. to crowd. Active- 


RUNGING, Adj. crowding ; gather- 


Ar TLE, s. [from throat} the wind- 


THUMB, S. (bauma, Sax. ] that ſnort 
ſtrong finger which grows on the part of the 
hand towards the body. 
THUMP, S. {thombo, Ital 
given with ſomething blunt. 
To THUMP, V. A. to beat w 
heavy blows. 3 | 
THU'MPING, Adj. beating; large and 
ſprightly, applied to children. 5 

THUNDER, S. [thunder, thunor, Sax. 
tonnerre, Fr. from tons, Lat.] a loud noiſe or 
rattling, accompanied by lightning; any loud 
or tumuhuous noiſe, | 2 
. To THUNDER, V. N. to make that 
loud and terrible noiſe attending lightning. 
Actively, to pronounce or utter with a loud 
noiſe. n 
THU'NDERBOLT, S. lightni 


] a hard blow 
ith dull 


ng. 


HUN. 
3M oO 


puſh any thing into matter, or between cloſe 


__ ..:ftrought. 


leather. 


T H © 

'THINLY, Adv. not thickly ; poorly, 
«applied to the appearance of a perſon, _ 
'THI!NNESS, S. the quality of not being 
groſs ; not being of a good ſubſtance, appli- 
ed to cloth, &c. tenuity. . c 
THIRD, Adj. [ Dridga, Goth. thridda, 
Sax. ] the next aſter the ſecond. Uſed as a 
ſubſtance; it implies the third part; the 
#xtieth part of a ſecond. 5 | 
THYRDLY, Adj. in the third place. 
THIRST, S. [Y, Sax. der, Bely.} 
the pain ſuffered for want of drink; want of 
drink. Figuratively, an eager or vehement 
deſire. Era 2 
To THIRST, V. N. to be uneaſy for 
want of drink. Figuratively, to have a ve- 
Hement delire, followed by after. | 
_ _THYRSTILY, Adv. dryly: 
Enn Ti. 

' THURSTINESS, S. a {ſtrong deſire to 
drink; want of moiſture ; 4721 

_ THYRSTY, Adj. 


wanting 


dry; troubled with 


THIRTEEN, Adj. the number immedi- 
ately following twelve. | | 
THPFPRTY, Adj. twenty-nine and one. | 
THIS, Pron. {Sax.] that which Is now | 
_ preſent, or mentioned. After bur, the next 
and no more, Followed hy a word denoting 
time, the laſt paſt. It is often oppc®.d to 
that, which when they refer to a former ſen- 
tence, this relates to the latter, and that to 
Eee, GO 
THISTLE, S. [thiftel, Sax. dieſtel, Belg.] 
a-prickly weed growing in, corn- fields. 
THUTHER, Adv. [Sax.] to that place; 
to that end or poinmmmmme = 
THO, contracted for Though, 
- THONG, S. | bang, Sax, ] a 'ſtrap of 


4 


THOR AX, Kc [Oupat, Gr.] the cheſt 6 


or that part of an animal body beginning at 
the neck-bone, and ending at the diaphragm. | 


THORN, S. {rthaurns, Goth. thurn, Sax. | 


deorxe, Belg. ] a priekly tree; a prickle grow- 
ing on the thora-vuſh ;z any thing painful 
and tronblefome. _ | 
THORN TON, [Bonn 
ther of this gentleman was an apothecary, 
and lived in Henrietta ſtreet, Covent-gar- 
den; in which ſituation he ac:umulated:a very 
e iy fortune. He ſent his ſon to Ox o. d, 


where he completed his educition, and was 


deſigned for a phyſician; but upon the death 
of his father, initead of purſuing, medicine 
as a profeſſion, he devoted his future purſuits 
to literature, having, while at the univerſity, 
in conjur tion with Mr. Colman, wrote 
, thoſe eſteemed papers under the title of the 
. Comncifſeur, He was the author of that traly 
«ludicrous piece of pleaſantry called Ciry-Latin, 
a ſevere ſatire upon the inſcription on the 
#1i\t ſtone of Black-fryers bridge. He has 
alſo given us an elegant verſion in Enghth of 


many humorous and 
the St. James's E 
year 1761, he was 
Rich, 
for the purchaſe of 
differences ariſing, the bar 
compliſhed. 


year following paid tl 
ture, much 2 1e great debt 


acquaintance 
ſociety, and a 


prickles, 
adjuſted, 


extended into two f 
ten with two ſyllables, 
one, as thraygh} complete; 


fide, and beyond the other, 


out any ſtop or let. 
from tborp, Sax. a village. 


Lat.] uſed when we ſpeak to a perſon, 


v 


| Goth, ] notwithſtanding that ; althoug 
though, implies, as if. At the end of 
_ | tence, it denotes however, or yet. 


of Tung, © x | 
THOUGHT, s. the aft of think 
an image formed in the mind; ſentim 


deration. Care or ſolitude, after take, 


thought; given to meditation. 


ell, Eſg.] The fa- 
ſend; Belg.] conſiſting of ten hundred. 
| THRALL, or THRA/LDOM, S. fa 


Sax. dracd, Belg.] a ſmall line of flax 
ro THREAD, V. A. to paſs tir 


THR 
entertaining p 
vening Poſt, 4 


in treaty with the 
| c 
patentee of Covent-garden a 


that houſe; bug 


ain Was 
He marriet 5 
ed m 1767, d 


ed by all his frien 
28 Aa very valuable mem 


at n.exceilent compan: 
THOR NV, Adj, full of mh 


| Figurately, perplexed; not | 
THO'ROUGH, Prep, the word | 
yilables. cM 
THO'ROUGH, Adv. [this is alu 
but the prepoſit 
paſſing in 


THO'RQUGHEARE, S. a paſſe 


THORP, THROP, THREP, TI 
TROP, in the names of places, are 0 


THOSE, Pron. See TS . 
THOU, Pron, [th#, Goth. and $ 


we ſpeak to our equals, we fee you, h 
French; but in our addrefles and deve 

we generally uſe thou. | 
THOUGH, Conj. [rbeab, Sax, 


THOUGHT, the preter and part, p 


reflection; opinion; deſign; ſerious e 
THO'UGHTFUL, Adj. penfive; f 


 THO'UGHTFULLY, Adv. in a pe 
and thoughtful manner; deliberately, 

THOUGHTFULNESS, 8 deep me 
tion; penſiveneſs; full of refſecton. 

THOUSAND, Adj. [thuſend, Sax 


Sax.] a ſlave; bondage, or a ſtate at 
* 


ery. N = 4 
Fo THRASH, V. A. [{ometimes un 
threſh, which is moſt conformable to the 
mology; threſcan; Sax. derſchen, Belg, 
beat corn out of the chaff ; to beat or 
THREAD, S. pronounced wha " 

vi 


any thing contrived in a courſe, 


with a thread; to piece, . 
THREADBARE, Adj. word to the 
ked threads; having no nap; worn - 
THREAT; S. [from the verb] dhe 


the works of Plautus, and was the author of 


jof denounging ill, © 


o 


NEA T, or THREATEN, v. A. 
z uſed only in poctry; threatian, 
vellare a perſon of, or denounce, fu- 

b to endeavour to terrify by denounc- 

0 j. [rbrg, thri, thris, Sax. thri 

E, Adj. [thre thrt, thris, bri, 

15 kiſe tru, Fr. tres, Lat. pH, Gr.) 

und one \ | 


fo THR 
mAESH ER, 8. 0 


ne that threſhes corn; 


man. 
0 l. o, S. [thraeſewa/d, Sax. ] the 
nor (tep under a door; entrance. 
bew, preter of THROW. ps 
mc t, Adj. [rbrig, Sax. ] three times. 
wetines ſer before an adjective to expreſs 
je gerlati VE degree. l | 
no THRID, V. A. [corrupted from 
50 to flide through a narrow patſage. 
IHF T, S [from thrive] profit; the 
krof acquiring more; frugality. 
MRIETICY, Adv. ſparingly ; frugally. 
mRIFTINESS, S. frugality; manay- 
Müh xcoNomy 3 ſparingneſs. 
TRVETY, Adj. trugal ; managing with 
ence ; ſparing. F . 
7 THRILL, V. A. [chyrlian, Sax. drilla, 
kl.) to pierce or bore; to aſſcct with a 
png ſenſation, Neuterly, to have the qua- 
oſpiercing 3 to pierce or wound the ear 
ib arp ſound; to feel a harp tingling 
kiltion, ] | SD, 
oTHRIVE, V. N. [preter tbrove, part- 
Htbriven; throa, Sa 
gow rien. e 
THRI'V ING, Adj. proſperous. . 
THRUVINGLY, Adv. in a proſperou 
nner. | „ | 
IHRI'VINGNESS, S. profperity.” 
IHR O', a contraction of THROUGH, | 


8 


H. 

% throat, is to kill by cutting the wind pipe. 
| To THROB, V. N. to heave at the breaſt 
1 nth ſorro w ; to beat or palpitate. 

921. IHR OB, S. a heave, or beat of palpita- 
red, * | B20 

S, [t THROE, S. [rhrorvean, Sax, ] the pain and 
te of azuſh attending the bringing a child into 


le world; any great agony. 


f 


ESH, V. A. See To TANASU. 


: 4 | Y 
x. ] to proſper, increaſe, | 0 
e ſon any muſical inſtrument. 


THROAT), S. [threte, t. rota, Sax. ] the 
fre part of the neck, or paſſage for food and 
eh ; the main road of any place. To cut 


1 H 

To THRO'TTLE, V. A. to choak, or 
kill by ſtopping the breath. 

THROVE, preter of PAR IVE, 

THROUGH, Prep. ſthurhb, Sax, thairh, 
Goth. dvr, Belg. durch, Teut.] from one end 
or extremity to the other ; by means of. 

THROUGH, Adv. from one $nd, or fide, 
to the other, ; 
TROU'GHOUT, Prep. quite through 
entirely. | 
TROU'GHOUT, Adv 
every where. | 
To THROW, v. A. ſpreter threw z part. 
paſſ. hrœton; thraawwn, Sax. ] to fling or caſt 
to a diſtance ; to toſs, or put away with vo- 
lence, haſte, or negligence ; to lay down care- 
leſly, or in haſte; to caſt; to ſpread ; to turn. 
To throw away, to loſe or ſpend proſuſcly; 


in every part; 


to reject. Uſed with by, to reject, or lay aſide 


as uſcleſs. Uſed with down, to overturn, 
Uſed with F, to expel, or reject, or renounc., 
Uſed with cut, to exert ; to diſtance or leave 
behind ; to reject; to emit Uſed with vp, to 
reſign angrily ; toemit or bring up. Neuter- 
ly, to perform the act of caſting ; to caſt dice. 
Uſed with abcut, to try expediente. 
THROW, S. a caſt; a caſt of dice; the 
ſpace to which any thing isthrown ; an effort 
or violent ſally. _ | | 
THRO/WSTER, S. a twiſter of ſilk or 
thread. | | „„ 
THRUM, S. [thraum, Iſl.] the ends of 
weavers threads; any coarſe yarn, | 
To THRUM, V. A. to grate or play il. 


THRUSH, S. [thriſc, Sax. drozd, Pol.] a 
ſinging bird ; ſma.l round ulcerations which 
appear in the mouth, and by degrees affect 
every part of the alimentary duet. 
To THRUST, V. A. {trufto, Lat.] to 
puſh any thing into matter, or between cloſe 
bodies; to puſh or drive with violence; to 
ſtab. To compreſs, uſed with together Neu- 
terly, to wound with the point of a weapon; 
to ſqueeze into; to throng. Ns 
THRUST, S. apuſh. 
THUMB, S. \rhuma, Sax.] that ſhort 
ſtrong finger which grows on the part of the 
hand towards the body, - 
THUMP, S. [thombo, Ital.] a hard blow 
given with ſomething blunt. 


es w THRONE, S. ſchronus, Lat. 12 chair of | To THCMP, V. A. to beat with dull 
to the lite richly adorned, and covered with a cano- heavy blows. | IT 

geg. i for emperors, kings, princes, &c. to fit on| THUMPING, Adj. beating; large and 
os aumes of public ceremones. ſprightly, applied to children. | | 


lun, Sax.] a crowd or multitude 
wanſt each other. | 


to incommode with crowds. 


THRON G, S. [thrang, Sax. from thrin- 
prefling 


To THRONG, v. N. to crowd. Active- 
HRO N GING, Adj. crowding ; gather- 


THUNDER, S. [thunder, thunor, Sax. 
tonnerre, Fr. from tono, Lat.] a loud noiſe or 
rattling, accompanied by lightning; any loud 
or tumultuous noiſe. | . 
TO THUNDER, V. N. to make that 
loud and terrible noiſe attending lightning. 


n oll. ng together in great numbers. Actively, to pronounce or utter with a loud 
] the . HRO'STLE, S. Sax. ] the thruſh. noiſe. F 
| RO TITLE, S. [from throat] the wind- | THU'NDERBOLT, S. lightning. 


1 


4 1 HUN 


| : M 


TID 
THUNDERCLAP, S. an exploſion of; E 
thunder. ' MT ? | ing ofthe ſea; a floo a, he ng and flow. 
To THUNDERSTRIEE, V. A. part. TIDESMAN, 5. „ 
paſl. thunderflcuck] to blaſt, or hurt with light- put on board ſhips to prevent 1 CR; 
ning; to territy, or amaze by ſome une xpect- defrauding the king of his duties 5 ing, or 
ed ill. | LES, "I F TVFDINGS, 8. [ tidan, Sax. tidends 10 
THURSDAY, S. Cchun, eſdæg, thurſdæg, neus; an account of ſomething th 1 * 
Sax. donnerfiag, old Tent. donderdag, Leut. pened. Uh 8 at has hap- 
the thunderer's day, i. e. Dies Jovis, Lat. orf TVUDY, Adj, Lid, 11.7 f 3688 
Jupiter's Day. 715 was the ſon of Odin; ly dreſſed. J. Leit, If ſeaſonable; neat- 
the month of March was by Iſlanders named | To TIE, v. A. [tian 
from him Th@maazer, i. e. the month of | or faſten with a knot, Uſa iT ht 
Ther; thunder is likewiſe called by them | fine or obſtruct. To oblige or e aged 
« Thordum, i. e. Thor's found, And in the] TIE, S. a faſtening made by à kn . | 
Saxon homily, we are told, Ther eac and bond or obligation. 1 / 88 
exvthen the baethenomen hereath ſwithe, 1. e.. TIERCE, 8. (Fr.] See Tzxcr. 
„Aber likewiſe and Moden, whom the] TIF FE, S. liquor ; drink ; a quantity of 
„ heathen adore, or exalt with praiſes.” | liquor for drinking ; 4 of perviſines.”; 5 
Bede 's Ecel. Hiſt. ] the fifth day of the week. pet, „ neis; a 
THUS, Adv. [Sax] in this manner; to] TIGHT, Adj. [diche, 
this degree or quantity. | : 


TIM 


time, or ſeaſon; the alternat-« 


ligan, Sax. ] to bind 


Belg.] cloſe, or 
ſtretched hard, oppoſed to — Clewnl 


d reſſed; ſomething leſs than neat. Not leaky, 


To THWACK, V. A. [ehaccian, Sax. ] to 
ſtrike with ſomething blunt and heavy; to | applied to caſks or veſſels, _ 
C 2: | | TPFGHTNESS, S. neatneſs : ſtraightneſs. 
THWACK, S. a blow given with ſome- “ TILE, S. [ tigle, Sax. tegel, Belg. tiule, Fr. 
tbing blunt and heavy. [Icteegola, Ital.] thin plates of baked clay, uſed 
_- THWART, Adj. [n, Sax. dwars, | in covering houſes, 5 
Bel g.] acroſs; perverſe. +> | To TILE, v. A. to cover with tiles. — 
to TWART, V. à. to croſs h do any TILL, S. a money. box or drawer, 


| | a e 
thing in oppoſition to another. TILL, Prep, ſ ti, Sax. ] before or after the 
THY, Fron. |: in, Sax. ] of, belonging, or | preſent time, Til! now, is, to the preſent |} (ta 
rchating to the. 3 time; till then, to that time. | 
THYME, 8. {:Eym, Fr. thymus, Lat. aj TILL, Conj: to the time or degree. pe 
plant. J se TILL, V. A lian, Sax. tenen, Belg.] a 
THY'RSUS, S. [8%z7©-, Gr.] the taper-| to plow or manure ground, _ | 
ing (talk, or ſtem of an _ _ þf TIELM'GE, S. the act of plowing and oc 
TIA'R, or TIA'RA, S. ſ[riara, Lat.] manuring land, to make it produce corn. 
tiaire, Fr] a diadem, or dreſs for the head. TTLELER, S. a ſtrong piece of timber 2 
TO TICE, V. A contracted from ENT ICE. faſtened to a ſhip's rudder, by which it is mov- 
IIC, S. (perhaps contracted from ticket, | ed; a young tree left to grow till it is fit to fell. { 


a tally on which debts were ſcored | ſcore or | TILLS, S. a fort of pulſe. 
truſt ; the lice of dogs or ſheep ; from zizue, | TILT, S. [(d, Sax. | a tent, or any cover- 
Fr. tete, Belg. The linen caſe which holds the | ing over the head; the cover of a boat or 
_ feathers or flocks of a bed. éarriage ; a military game, in which the com- 
IO TICK, V. A. to take on credit, or on | batants thruſt at each other with lances; a 
truſt; to run in debt; to truſt, or give thruſt. „ . 
credit. 3 Too TIL, v. N. to fall or lean on one 
II CRKEN, or TFCKING, S a kind of ſide. Actively, to ſtoop, hold, or force on 
ſtrong linen uſed for the caſe of a feather-| one ſide. „„ . 

bed. * „ | TILTH, S. huſbandry. | 
TICKET, S. [ctiquet, Fr.] a token of 'TV'MBER, S. [tymbrian, Sax. ] wood fit 
any right or claim, at the delivery of which | for building materials. 0 
admiſſion is granted, or the elaim acknow- | TIMBREL, S. [rympanum, Lat.] a mult” 

ledged. 15 7 l cal inſtrument. F 
To TICKLE, V. A. ſtitello, Lat.] to TIME, S. tima, Sax. tym, Erſe] ut 
make a perſon luagh by flight touches; to tion conſidered as ſet out by certain Fac of 
pleaſe by flight gratifications, Neuterly, to and meaſured by certain epochas z Pace o 
feel a ſenſation which cauſes laughter. duration; intervals; ſeaſon or proper Une » 


TVCKLISH, Adj. falling into laughter] life; early feaſon the hour of childbirth 3 
when ſcarce touched; tottering ; difficult, or 
nice. | WT | bay 942 
TID, Adj. [ ydder, Sax. ] tender; ſoft; 
nice. | | | 
TIDE, S. Iod, Sax. tid, Iſl. and Belg.]a 


4 


the repetition of any thing 3 muſical mea- 


dur TIME, V, A. to bring or dot 0 
| per ſeaſon; to allot a certain [pace for tne a 
compliſhing a thing, TIME: 


wt ; — f 


118 


TIMELY, Adv. ſeaſonably ; por. 


tune ly. 


TIMID, Ad. [tinide, Fr. timidus, Lat.] 


ul; wanting courage. #6108 5-24 
2 DI TY, 8. [timidite, Fr. timiditas, 
Lit.] want of courage ; fearfulneſs ; coward- 


15 110 OUS, Adj. | timor, Lat.] too 

uch affected wit h fear. 

TIMOROUSNESS,' 8. See TIMIDITY. 

TIN, S. (tin, Dan. and Belg. æinn, Leut 

of ſanum, Lat.] a metal of which ſeveral do- 

meilie uten ſils are made. 1 | 
TINCT, S. | reintz, Fr.] a colour or 


M 


"I INCTURE, S. colour ſuperaded by 
{mething ; an imperfect ſmattering of an art 
or ſcience, In Chemiſtry, a diſſolution of the 
more refined and volatile parts of a body in 
a proper menſtruum LE »4 

TINDER, S. [yyn 
burnt to aſhes, uſed in catching the ſparkles 
made by ſtriking a flint and ſteel together. 

TINE, S. [tinne, Ifl.] the tooth of a har- 
row; the ſpike of a fork, _ OF: 

To TING, V. N. [tinnio, Lat. tincian, 
Brit. ] to make a ſharp ſhrill noiſe. 


| 


| 


To TINGE, V. A. {ringo, Lat.] to give 


a colour ſlightly ; to ſtain. 

T'IN-GLASS, S. biſmuth; a metallic ſub- 
ſtance, ſmooth, and reſembling tin. 

To TUYNGLE, V. N. [tingelen, Belg.] to 
perceive a continued ſound in the ear; to feel 
a {harp quick pain or pleaſure. _ | 

TINKER, S. a perſon who mends old 
copper and brazen veſſels. 

TVN-MAN, S. one who manufaQures 
and ſells wares made of tin | 

TI'NSEL, S. ſetincelle, Fr.] a 


| 


kind of 
ſhining cloth; any thing ſhewy, but of ſmall 
value. : M42 | 5 


TINT, 
or colour. 


S. Iteinte, Fr, tinta, Ital.] a die, 


TINY, Adj. eint, tynd, Dan.] little; 
. en e 

TIP, S. [rip, tiphen, Belg.] the top, end, 
or point. „ | 


To TIP, V. A. to cover the head or ex- 
tremity with metal; to ſtrike lightly. 
TT PET, S. [racpper, Sax. ] ſomething 
worn about the neck. e 
To TIPPLE, v. N. ſtepel, old Teut.] to 
drink to exceſe. 1 
TIPSTAFEF, S. an officer with a ſtaff tip- 
ped with metal, and who takes into cuſtody 
ſuch perſons as are committed by the court, 
„ To DG ES 
TIPSY, Adj. drunk. a they 
Hi, S. the end of the toe. | 
| head-drefs. Lr, Belg, e 
To TIRE, v. A. 
Weary, or to fatigue. 
_ TISSUE, 8. Fr., 
oven with gold 


4 


[arian, Sax. to make 


iſan, Sax. 


| ] cloth inter- 
or ſilyer. ene 4 


dre, Sax. ] linen cloth 


adjecti ve, it denotes the object; ſometimes it 


TOB 
TIT, S. a ſmall horſe ; a woman. 
TTTHABLE, Adj. liable to pay tithes; 
chargeable to the tenths or tithes payable to 
the clergy. | | 
TITHE, or TYTHE, 8 [te2ha, Sax.] 
the tenth part of all fruits, &c. a revenue pay- 
able to the clergy, 
To TITBE, V. A. to tax 
ment of the tenth part. 
TILIELA'TION, S. a pleafing ſenſation 
ing the gentle touch of ſome parts; a tick- 
ing. | 
TITLE, S. [ titre, of titelle, old Fr. titulus, 
Lat.] a general head compr ſing particulars; 
an appellation of honour; a name; the fir(t 
page of a book, explaining its ſubje&t; a 
claim of right ; an inſcription. In Com- 
merce, the perſon's name at the top of a 
folio to whom the articles contained therein 
belong. . | 
"TWIT 
noble; - | 6 
To TIT TER, V. A. to le 
ſtraint, or ſofily. | 
TYTTLE, S. ſtir, Teut.] a point or dot. 
'. TFFTLE-TATTLE, S. {from it and 
tattle] ſmall-talk; idle prating. 
TIT'UVLAR, Adj. [ ritwulaive, Fr] enjoying 
the title without the profits of an office. 
To, Adv. [ Sax. te, Belg.] when it comes 
before a verb, or between two verbs, it is a 
ſign of the infinitive mood, and implies that 
the ſecond is the object of the firſt. After an 


with the pay- 


'LE, V. A. to name; to en- 


ugh with re- 


notes futurity, or ſomething to be done, and 
is preceded by till. To and gpain, or to and 
fro, imply backward and forward. . 

10, Prep. oppoſed to from, it notes mo- 
tion towards. Sometimes it implies addreſs, 
attention, addition, ſtate, or place whither any 
one goes; oppoſition, amount, propoſition, 
poſſeſſion, perception, accord, or fitting; the 
ſubject of affirmation; compariſon; as far 
as. After an adjective, it denotes its object. 
Before face, preſence. After a verb, it notes 
the object. Sometimes it implies degree. 
Before day, like the Saxon, it implies the pre- 
ſent day; before morrow, the day next after 
the preſent. Before night, the approaching 
or preſent night. _ „„ 

TOA, [rade, Sax.] an animal reſemb- 
ling a frog, and accounted venomous.. 

TO TOAST, V. A. [reſiun. Lat.] to dry, 
or make brown by holding before a fire; to 
name a health to be drank. _ | 

TOAST, S. bread dried or made brown 
before a fire; a celebrated beauty whoſe _ 

health is often drank. 1 

TOB ACCO, S. {ſo called from the iſland 
of Tobago, one of the Caribbee iſlands in 

America, from whence it was brought by 
Sir Francis Drake in 1585] an American 
plant, weil known, 

TOBA'CCONIST, S. one 


who manufac- 


tures and ſells tobacco. 


3M 2 Top, : 


TON 

TOD, S. [tette haar, Teut.] a buſh or 
thick hade. Applied to wool, twenty-eight 
pounds weight, > | | 
| TOE, S. {ra Sax. feen, Belg. ] the extreme 


diviſions ot the feet, anſwering to the fingers 


of the hand. 

TO, S. a grove of trees; a place where 
a meſtuage or houſe once ſtood. | 
 TOGYTHER, Adj. | togactbere, Sax. ] in 
company; in the {fame place, or time; con- 


joined: in concert Together <vich, implies a | 


ſtate of mixture or union with. 

To TOIL, V. N. frilian, Sax. tuylen, 
Belg. to labour Actively, to work at. 
101, S. labour; any net or ſnare woven, 
or meſhed; from teile, Fr. EE | 

LET, S. -{toi/:rte, Fr.] a drefling 


table. ee SE OT 
1 OVLSOME, Adj. laborious ; making 
weary. | 8 TT 5 


Tofsk. S. [Fr.] à meaſure containing fix 
feet in length 1 4 fathom. $00 Ro : 
TO KEN, S :[rackns, Goth. tacn, Sax. 
teyc ben, Belg ] a fign or mark; a memorial 
ol friendſhip. | IRE 
TOLD, mreter and part. pail. of TE, 
To TOLE, V. A. to draw by degrees. 
TOLERABLE, Adj. Fr. a“ Ait, Lat 
that may be endured or jupported; patlable, 
/ To ; 
TO'LERABLY, Adv. indifferently. 
TOLERANCE, S. [Fr.] the power or 
act of abounding or ſuſſcrinng. 
TO TOLERATE, V. A. [teleratu:, Lat.] 
do ſuffer or allow without oppoſition. 


TOLERKATION, S. [rolcratis, Lat.] al.“ 1 
j TOP, S. pp, Brit. 2%, Sax Belg. and WM 
Dan. zepper, Il. | the higheſt part; the utmoſt Ml 
degree or rank; the head of a plant; a play- Wl 
thing of a conoid figure, uſed by children. 
Adjectively, it implies the uppermoſt. 7% WM 


lowance given to ſomething not approved. 
TOLL, S [Sax tel, Belg. toll, Brit. told, 

Dan. ] a cuſtom or tribute paid for the paſſage 
of goods. „5 
Te TOLL, V. N. to pay money for the 

pallage of goods &c. to found a bell. Active- 

ly, to ring a beit. FS 
TO'LL-BOOTH S. a place where taxes 
are paid; à priſun. W 
'] OMB. S. [rc:mbe, tombrau, Fr.] a monu- 


ment ia which the dead are encloſed, 


TOME, S. [Fr. T::;, Gr.] a volume or 
book. VVV 
TON, S. tonne, Fr. See Tu. 


TON, or TUN, in the n«mes of places, 
are derived from dun, Sax a hill, and ſignifies 


TOP 

moving on a rivet i 
k ow 3 „ between which any thin 
TO'NGUF 
the moveable muſeculou; part in t 


in animals; ſpeech, or ff 

ſmall point. 70 Fl on 

ſilent. pes 
To TONGUE, v. A. 


to talk or prat, Ml 
TONGUELESS, Ai: b prate, ol 
TONNAGE, S. Sec Tuns 10 tongue, f 


ec TuNN AGE. 
TONSURE, 8. Fr. tonſura, 


act of ſhaving or clippit i 
Wodkng 0 No pping the hair, 
over- much; mo 
likewiſ. 
TOOL, S. fro}, tool, Sa 
| uſed by the hand ; a hireli 
at the command of another. 


of the body, 


| 


parts of another, 


way of reproach. 


in the teeth. 


TOO'THLESS, Adj. having no teeth. 


ſtones.“ Mox. 3. 
To TOP, V. N. to riſe or be eminent; 


Form with excellence, 


a precious ſtone of the colour of fine gold. 


| To TOPE, V. N. ſrpf, Teut. copper, WM 
| e's: toper, Fr.] to drink hard, or to excels. W 


OPER, S. one who drinks hard. 
TOPHA'/CEOUS, Adj. [of r., Gr.] 


a town, becauſe towns were formerly buiit| ſtony, ſandy, or gritty. 


on thoſe cminences. Some indeed derive it 
from tam, Sax. an hedge or wall. 
TONE, S. [terus, Lat. ton, Fr.] a note, 
ſound, or whine; elaſticiti x. 
JON, S.[Sce Toxcs, though it is ſume- 


TO'PHUS, S. [rep Gr.] a gritty or 


ſandy matter concreting on the ſides of veſſelt 


in which mineral waters have been contain- 


ſtances concrete in any part of the animal 


times written tongue; yet as its office is to] body. = REN 23 
cateh or hold, it ſeems derived from the ſame) TOPIC AL., Adj. [rer, Gr.] relating 


original, and ſhould be ſpeit in the fame 
manner as Tong:] the forked catch ot a 
buckle. | * | 

To G8, S. fit has no fingular ; fang, 
Sax. and Belg.] an inſtrumeut with two legs, 


to ſome general head; local, or confined to 
ſome particular place. In Medicine, appled 
to a particular part. 5 
TOPIC, S. [repigue, Fr.] a general hea 


to which other things are Teferred; a ſubjest; 


things 


2 5 A ö 
8. 1 
, rung, Sax. fon be, Belg. J 3 
; * A 5 e no * | 
and principal inſtrument of ſpeech or 2 PD 

* i $Y 2 . 
ueney of words; 4 
©5 Yongue, is 10 be 


Lat.) che Yi 


ah ng Over and above; 1 
| than enough, or to exceſs; Wi 


xX.) any inſtrument - 
ng, or one {e-yilely Wi 


TOO H, 9. [plural teeth; roth 8 2 

tand, Belg. the hardeſt and ſme 1 b 
g.) the hardeſt and ſmootheſt bones 

of t formed in the cavities of the Ml 
Jaws, and ſubſervient to the chew ing and eat- Ml 
ing food; a blade or prong of any bifid in- "I 

ſtrument; the dentellated or prominent part 1 
of a wheel, which catches the correſpondent 56 
anc Figuatively, taſte, 7075 Wl 
and nail, implies with one's utmoſt vio- Ml 
lence. To the teeth, in open oppoſition, or to 1 
a perſon 's face. In ſpite of the teeth, notwith- | I 

ſtanding thre its or a perſon's utmoſt oppoſi- 13 
tion. To caft in the teeth, is to mention by 4 


| TOO'TH-ACHE, S. [rodece, Sax. apain WM 


to excel; to do one's beſt. Actively, to cover . 
on the top; to riſe above; to crop; to per- WM 


TO PAZ, S. [ropaze, Fr. topazens, Lat.] 4 


fed. It is alfo applied to ſtoney or chalky ſub- A 


- wezlth 


T0 


TOR 


gange nenerally applied externally to a parti- 


or OGRA/PHER, S. one that deſcribes 
\nticalar kingdom, county, or place. 
TOPOGR APHICAL;, 85 | topograf bi- 
„pr. belonging to topography. | 

17006 PHY, S, | ropographie, Fr. ta- 
987abhia) Lat. of von-, and yd aꝙn, Gr.] the 
d ciption of u particular place, kingdom, or 
country - [NHS 


TOPPINGLY, Adv. prof perouſly ; emi- 
nently. 


To TOFPLE, V. N. to fall forward, or 


pitch p00 the head. 
, 
1085, in the compoſition of names, im- 
ples a rock or hill ; from ter, Sax, | 

TORCH, S. {rorche, Fr. torcia, Ital.] a 
wax light bigger than a candle. 5 

TORE, preter of TEAR, | 

To TORME/NT), V. A. | tourmenter, Fr. 
toput to long and exqu ilite pain. Figurative- 
jy, to teaze with importunity. 3 
TO RMEN T, S. a laſting and exquifne 
ö 


my thing that caufes great pain; one that 
teazes with importunities, or cauſes uneaſi 
neſs by their bad conduct. e 
TORM\/NTING, Adj. torturing; put 
ting to great pain; teazing with importu- 
ally. - | 
ob, part, paſl. of Tear. 
TO NA DO, S. [Span.] a hurricane or 
whirlwind, . „„ 
TO'RPID, Adj. [torpidus, Lat, ] numbed, 
or depuived of motion. I 
TORREFA'CTION, S. the quality of 
being ſcorched or paxched. 
TORRENT, S. [Fr. torrens, Lat.] a 
ſudden and violent ſtream raiſed by ſummer 


10 bodo, Adi. eminent; noted 0h 
. wealthy. 


70PSY-TURVY, Adv. with the bottom 


Am. 5 ; 5 | 
TORME/NT OR, S. One that tortures . 


Forouch up, to repair or improve. 


ſhort time. : 


18 


vex with importunity. 


or moroſeneſs of countenunce. 


of the church, and profeſſes to oppoſe the 
meaſures of the whigs. | 

To TOSS, V. A. ſpreter and part. paſt. 
toft ; taſſen, Belg.] to throw or ce{t with the 
and; to impel or throw with violence; to 
litt up with a ſudden and violent motion; to 
agitate, and make reſtleſs, Neuteily, to be 


coin in the air in gaming. | 
1058S E., S. See TassFL.. 


complete; all the parts taken together or un- 
divided. b | | 


at.] any thing entire or undivided ; the 
whole; a ſum total. 5 
ToO'rTALLV, Adv. wholly ; entirely; ut 
WEEN . 5 
1'OTHER, contracted for the other 


ſhake fo as to be in danger of falling, 


ble; weak. = | | 
To TOUCH, V. A. ſpronunced zuch ; 
from teucher, Fr. tœtſen, Belg.] to reach with 


any thing ſo that there be no ſpace between 
the thing with which we reach and that 

which is reached; to come to or attain. To 
try, applied to metals. To affect, to move, or 


melt. To form or delineate, applicd to the 
art of deſigning. To infect, applied to diſeaſes, 
To ſtrike or ſound, applied to muſic. To act 
upon or impel; to treat of in aſlight manner. 

Neuterly, 
to join cloſe together. Uſed with at to come 
to, or ſtay at, a place. Uſed with on, to men- 
tion in a flight manner, To go for a very 


boxers ; a violent and rapid current. 
TO'RRID, Adj. 1 rorride, Fr. torridus, Lat.] 
burning hot; parching or ſcorehing. 5 
TORRIFIED, Adj. [torrefatus, Lat.] 
died; roaſted ; ſcorched. Dr 
TORTOISE, S.\terrue, Fr. tortuga, Span. 
amphibiousanimal, having its back covered 
wth a ſtrong ſhell, of which the handles of 
lneets, Kc. are made, and its belly covered 
ih leathery ſubſtance, of a yellowiſh co- 
but; but ſome are ſaid to live entirely on 
0d, and others in water. 
ert, Adj. winding; turniag in 
!'URTURABLE, Adj. capable of being 
Wrmented, or put to pain, | | 
TORTU 
and exquiſite anguiſh, ca 


ir to extort conteſſion. 
To T0 


uſed as a puniſhment, 


RE,S. [Fr.] a ſtate of lating | 


ceive the hardneſs, roughneſs, ſolidity, and 


a hint; a light eſſay. | 5 
TOU'CH-HOLE, S. the hole through 
which the fire is conveyed to the powder in 
a gun. | | | 


reſpeR, relation, or regard to. | 
'FOU'CHING, Adj. cauſing pity or ſym- 
pathy; lying ſo cloſe that no ſpace may be 
between. | 
TOU'CHSTONE, S. a ſtone by which 
mrtals are tried; any teſt, TE” = 
TOU'CHY, Adv. Sec TECH. | 


Ag RTURE, V. A. Li, Lat.] to 
ER ung lating and exquilite TP to 


TOUGH, Adj. | pronounced t; tob, Sax. 


tegi, Pol.] not breaking when bent; (tiff, or 


3 M 3 | not 


1O'RVITY,S. {rorvitas, Lat] fourneſs, 
TORY, S. {in Irilh, a ſavage} a perſon 


who pretends to adhere to the ancient conſti- 
tution of the ſtate, to the apoſtolic hierarchy 


in violent apitation, Uſed with , to fling 
TO'TAL, Adj. [Fr. tus, Lat.] whole or 


TOTALITY, S. [retalite, Fr. totalitas, 


To TOT TER, V. N. {rateren, Belg.] to | 


TO'FTERING, Adj. ready to fall; fee- 


Touch, s. that ſenſe whereby we per- 


ſuch other qualities of a body; the ſenſe of 
fecling; examination of metals by a ſtone 3 
a telt by which any thing is tried; proof; 
power of exciting the affections; the act of 
the hand on a muſical inſtrument ; affection; 


TOUCHING, Prep. concerning; with 


RA 


not eaſily bent. N y p 
ot eaſily perſuaded, applied thing d 
rawn Out to | 
en 


{as n 8. Ltractus Lat. 
. region or quantity of land; any 


19 


to perſons. N . 
, » ot ealtly bi 
plinl to $40 4 calily bitten, or chewed, ap- | book ; f N 
3 ! HNESS 7 ; from Fra gt 11 treat; 105 
700 of 3 hard to be bit or = at. ] capable 1 ( traltabhe, F ai 
OUPE'E, S. ſt . „r iht, cing governed, mg. 7 
curl of hair; the h 91 per, Fr. {an artifi al as TRA'CTABL | cd, manag- ? 

rene re r dich as cial | diſpoſitioh ; ENESS, 8 E . 

Te gt rned back, © OWS ON the ed N 5 the qualits AS gentlen 8 fie 

TOUR, 8. Fr. I ar: PEW Yn Ry, | 1 governed. y of being eaſi} eſs of tha 

NW © ramble, or roving jour- | of Ne DE, S. trat. 8 4 

T OW, S. [Sax 5 - | of goods for m a, Ital.] t : ker 
WG . . AX. t B » ; of mon | 5 the = 

1 1 tl or Klip [poked te. employ Carried on e. f 

je: | | . Tr! ; es. 

draw by 14 * [teon, tecl au, Sax.] felÞions,' N arts, p# 1 . hop, — 9 10 
ro e 8. lee Fr ene inſtruments of any bald, l 

dhe os ger of a e Fr.] money paid to ro TR ADY, v. V. to tt. y buſioels; WM © 

5 oY of towin 2 8 a Frog a river for the li- goods for money o NJ. to traffic or exch 3 T 

the horſes employ e! el, or to the owne merely for mo r other commoditi xchanze |] 1 
A ployed in | | er of ſell ney. AQ ities; 

TOWA RD. 2 2 towing. | C. in commerc * ctively ro 1 * to act BM tr, | 
award, Sax, warb, r 1OWARPE, Trop [7 TRA/DESMAN, S. one e 
near to; with ref; „Soth. J in a Heftinn „- | ſells by retail; AN, S. one who buy: | iti 
-dency to. pect or relating; EY a r. TRADE. 'I mechanic. ho buys and | 
TOWARD, or TOWA/ | agg (nb 07 pap-en badly a kind beser the i a 

1 295 | | | 5 1 | x 2 R | n | 
Goh oy (one RON hav: whe] ” CERADITION or a certain tmeto a a 

_ traftable. KD, Adj. ready to do o. aft of TION, S. Fr. rradiri 1 Te 
| TO'\ Abs Adv. readily . thin 40 without any written 80 mouth to 10 
e 15 ; orderly. | with eee memorials; ay WW... 

n wiping che * ow Ital.] | To TRADIN 6 4 | to age by words, conte 
5 8 zands. traduire, Dek. v. 4 [rot f 5 
Ital. rurris, Fob ] 74 Sax. faur, 3 traduire, Fr.] to E. v. A. [traduco, La 25 
ehe main KB" High building raiſed al es, able to calumni patent Fanz, as bl oy Ti 
citadel.” -- - Ny OO edifice ; a eee e | 4 TRADUCING, Ad — 3 ll? 

_ high. * WER. 1 ſoar. ay 3 | TR r M 8 {2 lating ; flat. * 
3 TO -WERIN he can 'r1:e | Euvge into.anoth > 8. tranſlatin one RE "oy 

5 NG. Adj | another: Jdefamat e lan. things 
flying high, G, Adj. ſoaring, riſing, |. TRAFFIC ** ee hs 7 

TOW? | „ S ng, 01 large trad „8. traſfigue F 1 b 
3 N, S. [ dune, t: | | ful rade, or exchan Lore e ee 25 
any collection ot! „lux, . ſabject of trad Fe of commodities ; th | T 
| 22a of hon In, Belge. race. | ez the R 
an) As og _ furroiinded by a buſy * To TRAFFIC a 4 1 rang: 

| market Wah cp ts which a a wa, trace, OR mug V. N. to carry on aur 
bithop. He which is not the { 80 oy | TRA'GEDIAN. 2; . FR 
7 F guratively the ; ; | ee ot a Tpa o 7 8. tragæd | 

| 4 City. | -Y people Or any ca- di Y cg Gr.] 4 Writer S uss Lat. of the La 

Ju nde, wh 3 5 TRA e eee or cha 
riſdi ior Ne 8 2 Extent To SES ED 334 | T 

- TOY, 1155 e 42 | ene eee agedie, Er. tra dia, 1 
no value; 2 f ite en, Belg.] a thin of ano. 3 eee ARE of ſome 2 u 
amorous Tg NY ung; folly; pla 8 Or ful event. 985 5 maurn ful or dread- TR 
| To TOY, V N | 1 1 . TRA'GIC, or TR A/GIC N buſine 
amocouſly. © -* f. to play; to ſport or dall icus, Lat. tragique, Fr.] rel. AL, Ad. lee. To 
lefeby ACE, S. [Fr. 2 þ mourn tn. raged); WW 

eft by which any thi „ A'GI-COMEDY, S. TR 
vered: a =_ 121 Lis g abſent may ö 1 a play partly trage 2 Fg [tragicomedie, Fr. Lit.] 

of draught : 1 3 mans; hardneſs for be: * | To TX ATL: V. A ; partly comedy. food q 
: T@ T6 N N 1 caſts | by the track ; to draw 9915 Fr. jo i 
Ital. to PTR A. [tracer, Fr. tracci draw or trace; from = * the ground 10 mira 

I-tt ollow or reach by m racciare, to be draw N e Belg. Neuterl To 

t, or foot fteps. 5 y means of marks bun out 10 length ſ L 
TRACK, 8 „ TRAIL, S. the ſcent 8 N . 
mark leſ * [ rac, old Fr. traccia. | ground by an * or marks left on the TR; 

N thy the 3 cia, Ital ! Dy animal that is | 

rand y the foot of ſome ani , Ttal.] a |thing draw a at is hunted; an th 

dad: a road or beat N animal, &c. N i nout in length % ee ; 1 
o TRACK, V * & g . | 2 gging on the is 
marks leit in the way, to follow by the 5 n Adj. hanging or dragging Ty 
| | | To TR 53 8 ; 4 a ming 01 

] any extended ialon g N V. A. trainer, | Fr.] to draw To” 

raw or entice ; to draw by at Poe 

0: er. 


fice or ſtratagem. - 


Uſed with on, to draw 
a roch 


— 


TRA 
act to another by perſuaſion, . Uſel 


4% reed, educate, or teach by de- 


with 1p; to b 
ber, x. 8. [Fr.] an artifice uſed to en- 
ng of a bird; the part of a gown 
in ſneeps behind along the ground; a fe- 
that IEC! 


ir of followers ; 4 proceſſion ; the line of 


fene is the cannon accompanying an 
Fate : 


e TRAIPSE, V. A. to walk in a care- 


0 iſh manner. 

lt, 8. Fr. ] a ſtroke or touch. | 
TRAITOR, S. [traitre, Fr. from tradi- 
, Lat. one who betrays any truſt. KY 
T&YITOROUS, Adj. betraying; de- 


l, or TRA MMEL, S. ſtram- 
«i, Fr.] a net in which birds or fiſh are 
copht; akind of ſhackles in which horſes are 
ht to pace. 5 3 
10 TRAMMEL, V. A. to catch or in- 
derept; uſed with 4p. 


To TRAMPLE, . 
tread under foot with pride, in ſolence, or 


budly, Figuratively, to beat down with con- 
tempt, uſed with on, or uhhẽ . 
TRANCE, S. [ Johnſon propoſes writing 
i tranſe, to agree in etymology with tranſe, E r. 
rn flu, Lat.] a ſtate of the ſoul, wherein it 
b wrapt into viſions of future or celeſtial 
things, and the body ſeems inſenſible. 


qllus, Lat.] quiet or undiſturbed, | 
TRANQUULLITY, S. {tranguiliite, Fr. 
parguillitas, Lat.] calmneſs, ſtillneſs, an un- 
diſturded ſtate of the mind. 3 
TRANS, in compoſition, is borrowed from 
the Latin, and ſignifies over, beyond, through, 
or change of ſtate or place. 
To IRANSA CT, V. A. {| tranſactus, 
Lat.] to conduct or manage any treaty or 
fair ; to perform or carry on. 
TRANSA'CTION, S. a negotiation ; any 
buſineſs carrying on, | x 


To TRANSCE/ND, V. A, rran ſcendo, 
Lit. to paſs, excel, or ſurpaſs, _ $20 
TRANSCENDE/NCY, S. [ tranſendentia, 
Lat.] excellency ; ſurpaſſing others in any 
good quality or perfection. | 


amirable, | 
To TRANSCRUBE, v. A. 
Lit. Ito copy any writing. . | 
TRANSCRIPT, S. [tranſcriptum, Lat.] 
u thing copied from an original. 
TRANSCRI'PTION, 8. the act of tran- 
ſeribing or copying. 5 HY 
TRANSCU'RSION, S. the act of run- 
"13% paſſing from one place to another. 
To TRANSE ER, V. A; [ transfero, Lat, 


Fink 01 % 
* 'er, Fr.] to convey or make over to an- 


[ tranſcribs, 


 -roceſs, or method; à retinue or num 
ALE 


aer which reaches to a mine. A train 


V. A. [trampe, Dan.] 


ontempt. Neuterly, to tread quick and | 


TRANSCENDE'NT, Adi. extraordinary; 


1 N A 


| TRANSFIGURA'TION, S. Fr.] change 
of form or appearance; the ſtate of a-perſon 
or thing whoſe appearance is remarkably al- 
tered for the better. | | 
To TRANSFIV'GURE, v. A. trans- 
gurer, F. to change form or appearance. 
TRANSFIGURED, Adj. having its form 
or appearance changed. 
"To TRANSFVX, V. A. [rranfxus, Lat. 
to pierce fnronugh, _ 2 95 
To TRANSFO'RM, V. A. transformer, 
Fr. ] to change the external form ; to change 
into ſome other form, | | | 


changing from one form into another. 

To TRANSFU'SE, V. A. { tranefuſus, 
Lat.] to pour out of one veſſel into another; 
to communicate. „ 

TRANSFUSION, S. the act of pouring 
out of one veſſel into another; communica- 
tion. Among Anatomiſts, the art of con- 
veying the blood of one animal into an- 
Other. n 5 5 | 

To TRANSGRE'SS, v. A. [tranſereſor, 
Fr, tranſgre US, Lat.) to paſs over or beyond; | 
to violate or break a Jaw  _ 4 
TRANSGRESSION, S. a breach or vio- 
lation of a law; exceeding due bounds, 

TRA/NSIENT. Adj. ſtranfiens, Lat.] ſoon 
paſt, of ſhort continuance. RES 

TRANSVEN TLY, Adv. lightly ; by the 


| TRANSITION, 8. Tais, Lat.] re- 


el. | ET Fo 
| TRANSITORY, Adj. [ tranfrroire, Fr.] 
continuing but for a ſhort time. We 
| - To TRANSLA'TE, V. A. [ tranſſatus, 
Lat.] to tranſport or remove from one place 


ter, Fr. 


ſenſe of a book or ſentence written in *a 
language rendered into another ; a removal 
from a place. In Caron Law, it is the re- 
moving of a biſhop from one dioceſe to an- 
-qthers | 1 . 
TRANSLU CID, Adj. [rranſſucidus, Lat.] 
tranſparent. Co ans 
TRANSMA'RINE, Adj. [ tranſmarings, 
Lat.] from beyond ſea ; coming from parts* 
beyond the ſea. | 
To TRA'NSMIGRATE, V. N. [rranſ- 
migratus, Lat.] to paſs from one country or 
place to another. ZE 


1 


| TRANSMIGRA'TION, S. the act of 


3M 4 paſſing 


TRANSFORM ACTION, S. the act of 


TRANSIT, S. Hrranſtus, Lat.] in Aſtro- 


| nomy, the paſſing of any planet juſt by or un- 
TRANQUIL, Adj ftrarguille, Fr. tan: der any fixt ſtar. he | PE 


moval, paſſage, change; the act of palirg 
from one ſubject to ano tber... | 
} PRANSITIVE, Adj. having the power of 
paſſing. In Grammar applied to verbs which 
ſignify any action having an effect on ſome 


or poſt to another; to transfer or convey; to 
change; to give the ſeaſe of any hook, or 
ſentence, in another language; from tranſla- 


| TRANSLA'TION, S. the meaning or 


# 8 | . 2 _ 
"PEI = Joy _ — 4 q 
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N 


paſſing from one ſtate or place to another, Lat. ] to paſs 
ſture. 


TRNANSMTSSABLE, Adj. capable of be- 
ing conveyet. e 

TRANSM/ISSION, S. the act of convey- i 
ing from one plece to another, or delivering 
from one place to ancther. 

Yo TRANSMIT, V. A. [tranſmitto, 
Lat.] to fend or deliver down from one per- 
ſon, place, or age, to another. | © 

TRANSMU TABLE, Adj. [trans and 
mutublillit, | 
from one nature, or ſubſtance, to another. 

TRANSMUTA!'TION, S. [Fr.] change 
from one nature or ſubſtance to another. 


To TRANSMU TE, V. A. [tranſmutare, cruſh, : 


Lat | to change one ſubſtance or matter into 
another. | e Fs © Re ar 
- -..TRA'NSOM,->S: tranſenna, Lat.] in 
Building, a heam going acroſs or athwart. 
IRANSPARENCN. S [of 7zranſparens, | 
Lat.] that quality of a body which renders-it 
eaſy to be feen through; free from ſediment 
e ts $08 Ir OS] 
 TRANEPA/RENT, Adj. Fr.] that which; 
may be ſcen through ; clear ; free from ſedi- 
ments or mud. | LENT: 
TRANSPIRA'TION, S. a hreathing of 
vapuurs through the pores of the ſkin. » 
To TRANSPVRE, V. A. |tranſpiro, Lat. 
tear {pirer, Fr. ] to emit in vapour. Neuterly, 
to be emitted in vapours; to eſcape from ſe- 
crecy te h, é .. 
To TRANSPLANT, V. A. [rtranſ- 
flanter, Fr.] to remove and plant in a new 
hee. e © e e 
3 TRANSPLANTA'TION, S. the act of 
len oving from one place to another. 
To TRANSPORT, V. A. [ Hrenſporter, 
Fr.] to carry, or convey by carriage, from 
one place to another; to carry into baniſh- 
meut ; to huiry by violence of paſſion; to 
P nets wle hone I OI 
TRANSFTORT, S. a violent hurry of 
paſſion 3 a rapture; a thip employed to carr 
ſo diere, ammunition, or warlike ſtores, from 
one place to another. | : 


FRANSP'ORTABLE, Adj. capable of 


being moved from one place to another. 
1 | TRANSPORTA!FION,S. carriage from 


one place to another; baniſhment for certain of faith, duty or truſt. 


erimes. 1 | 
„ To TRANSPOSE, V. A. (trar.ſpoſer, 
Fr.) to put each into the place of the 
eee 5 . i HS e 
TRANSPO/STTION, S. the act of chang- 


Poſa, Ital.] a ſnare ſet to cat 
min; a ſtratagem to cath 


from drap, Fr. cloth] ornam 


at capable ot being changed to a ſaddle 3 dreſs. 


thing worthleſs, or u 


| of child-birth, 


times uſe it in oppoſition 


try. Actively, to paſs in a journey, 


| belonging to the cure of wourds. 
TRAY, S. |Swed.] a ſhallow wooden 


| clandeſtincly. 
 TREA'CHERY, S. tricberie, Fr.] breach 


T R E 


TRANSVE'RSE, Adi. F. 
n a croſs direction. e 5 anj verſue, Lu] 
TRAP, 8. trat pe, Sax, frape, Fr. tr; 
ch thieves Or 1 


„Or betra : 
To TRAY, V. A. See N unawarez, 


TRAPPING, S. derived, by Minſhey 


TRASH, S. [ercs, Ill. druſm, Te 
| nwholſome; dre 
To TRASH, V. A RO 


To TRA'VAIL, v. N. 
to labour hard; to he in lab 


1 | our. 
TRAVAIL, S. hard lab 


our; the anguiſh 
To TRAVEL, V. N. to wake 
applied both to ſea and land, w 


Journies, 


make journies in order to ſatisfy curioſt 


learn the different manners of different ſtates | 
- . z 


and improve the mind wit] 
as are not to be met with in our native coun. 


TRATVELLER, S. one that makes jour- 


nies or voyages, either for profit or impuoye. | 


ment. 


| To TRAVERSE, v. A. [taverſer, fr.] 


to croſs or lay athwart ; to thwart or oppoſe 


der over, Neuterly, to uſe a poſture of op- 

poſition in fencing, 
TRA'VESTY, Adj. [traveſti, Fr.] dreſed 

ridiculoſly ; burleſqued. 55 


TRAUM AT IC, S. | Teauparma, Gr.] 2 | 


medicine good for the cure of wounds. 
TRAUMA'TIC, Adj. rien, Gr.] 


trough, in which meat or fiſh is carrted, 


1REACHEROUS, ' Adj. guilty of de. 


ſerting or betraying. 1 
TREA'CHEROUSLY, Adv. perfidioully; 


' TREA'CLE, S. {pronounced tec; from 
triacle, Fr. treakie, Belg.] a medicine com. 
poſed of many ingredients; the ſpume of 
ſugar. Or WT 

To TREAD, v. N. [pronounced tr; 


ing the order or place of things. 

to TRANSUBSTA/NNTIATE, V. A. 

ler Pantier, F r. to change to another ſub- 
ance. 


the doctrine of the Romiſh ebureh, wherein 


real body and blood of Chriſt. ' 


TRAKSUBST ANTIATION, 8. rr] e i Adtively; to walk upon; to preß 
under foot. 1 
th y maintain that the elements of bread and TREAD, S. the act of ſtepping; 9 


vine are, in the ſacrament, changed into the path; the cock's part in an egg. 


N 4 4 k, 
IT TRANSUDE, V. A, {trans and ſudo, | worked with the feet; the ſperm of - — Pf 


3 


preter tied, part. paſl. trade; trudar, Goth, 
tredan, Sax. treden, Belg, ]to place the toot up- 
on any thing; to trample in ſcorn or _ 
to walk with pomp. To copulate, appl. 


n 


TREADLE, S. the part of an engine 


through In Vapour, or me. MM 


ents belonging 
ut. any? 
to op, crop, or 


[ 4 ravailler, Fr.] ; 


hich we ſome- 


0 voyage, a word in 
a - . | 1 
our language app; opriated to the ſea, To! 


1 ſuch particulars | 


to oppoſe ſo as to annul; to croſs or wan» 


apreet 
Tk 


gFASON, S, 
z 1 the dignity 2 


alth. 


ONABLE, Adj. t ratorious; lia- 

ed, or interpreted treaſon. 

8. (pronounced wejvre, 

treſor, Fr.] wealth or riches 
Or ulated. | | 

el up or accum 


um pe 
TREA'S 
» cor. ftru 


(0 


0 
- amaſs. | | 
pa. ASURER, S. [rreſorier, Fr.] one 
who has the keeping and diſpoſing of the mo- 
bconging to a Prince, ſtate, or company. 
* Hieb Treaſurer, an officer who has the 
* und management of all the king's mo- 
ney i the Exchequer. 3 25 
TREASURY, S. a place in which riches 
or money are laid up or accumulated. 
10 TREAT, V. A. [pronounced rreet; 
Fr.] to negotiate or ſettle. To diſ- 


troiter 
courſe on, V's | mb 
Lit, Jo uie; to manage or Carry on. Neu- 


eh, t diſcourſe or diſcuſs ; from traiter, Fr. 
or trabtien, Sax. To Carry on a treaty or ne- 
pociation, followed by er3th. To entertain a 
perſon at a feaſt. J 
' TREAT, S. an entertainment given. 
TREATISE, S. a diſcourſe on any ſubject. 
TREATMENT, S. { traitment, Fr.] uſage. 
TREATY, S. [traite, Fr.] a covenant or 
agreement. Rh: Thos, 

TREBLE, Adj. [trifle, Fr. f if lex, Lat.] 
in Muſic, ſharp, applied to found. 
To TREBLE, V. A. [tripler, Fr.] to 
multiply by three 5 to make thrice as much. 
Neuterly, to become threefold. © 

TREE, S. trin, Goth and Il. treoo, Sax 
a large veget bie, 1iſing in a ſingle woody ſtem 
to 2 conſiderable height, and ſpreading with 
ſeveral branches. Figuratively, any thing 
| branch-d ot. „ 

2 S. [:refle, Fr. ]. three-leaved 
oraſs. 5 


ſtrabiſon, Fr.] an offence | defend ſoldiers in their approaches, or to guard 
nd majeſty of a king or | a camp. | 


RFASURE, V. A. to hoard, accu- | 


ed with on or upon; from tracts, mare. 


NR 1 


TRENCHANT, Adj. [Fr.] cuiting; 
arp. | | | 

1 RE/NCHER, S. [trenchoir, Fr.] a piece 
of wood uſed inſtead of a plate to cut meat on; 
a table; a fold; a ſquare cap worn by ſtu— 
dents in the univerſities. | 

To TREND, V. N. to tend; to incling 
to any particular direction. | | 
A S. [zrendel, Sax. ] any thing 
round. | | 
TREPAN, S. [Fr.] an inſtrument by 
which round picces are cut out of the ſkull. 
A ſnare z from 'IraraNi, a part of Italy, 
where our ſhips being inſidioully invited in 
the reign of Q Elizabeth, were unjullly der 
tained. 1 Ds EE: 
TO TREPAN, V. A. [rreparer, Fr.] to 
perforate with the trepan; to catch or en- 


TRE'PID, Adj. trepidus, Lat.] trembling 3 
quaking for fear. 5 | | 
TREPIDA'TION, S. [Fr] ſhaking 
through fear; trembling. Oey 
TREPIDITY, S. timidity ; fearfulneſs. 
To TRESPASS, V. A. [treſpoſſer, Fr.] 


* 


lawfully. 


Wes E'SPASS, S. [Fr.] an offence, or inſu- 


ry done another; unlawful entrance on an- 
ma ts; 13 
TRESPALSOSER, S. one that offends 
againſt the law; one that injures another; 


an unlawful enterer on another's ground. 


IRE/SSES, S. [It has no ſingular; refs, 
Fr. treccia, Ital.] knots or curls of hair hang- 
ing down looſel yy. | 
TRE'STLE, S. [treſteau, Fr.] the frame 
LOTS... v | SI 
TRET, S [perhaps from tris, Lat.] an 


ron, wooe, or oſier, when put acroſs each 
other like a lattice. 1 9 85 | 


ner of a lattice or prate. 

ſhake or ſhiver with fear or cold. 
with fear or cold, 

affecting with, or cauling fear or dread. 
ſi-king or trembling. - 

quavering ; ſhaking, | 


filh at ſea. 


cit 5 to cut or dig into pi 
to r its or trenches. 
 TRENCH, I : 


TREVET, s. [driefet, Sax. trepied, Fr.] 
any thing ſtanding on three feet: generally 


TRELLISED, Adj. wrought in the man- applied to an iron frame, on which a pot, &c. 


is ſupported on a fire. 


To TRUMBLE, v. N. [trembler, Fr.] to TREY, S. [ tres, Lat. trois, Fr.] a three at 


cards or dice. 


TREMBLING, Adj. ſhaking or ſhivering! TRIAD, S. Ct, Lat. rriade, Fr.] three 


awed 


TREM* NDOUS, Adj. [tremendus, Lat. TRIAL, S. [from Tay] a teſt or exa- 


mination; experience; an experiment. In 


TRE MOR, 8. [fremer, Lat.] a ſtate of Law, the examination of a cauſe according 


to the laws of the realm ; a temptation, or 


TREMU'LOUS, Adj. tremulus, Lat. ] teſt of virtue; the ſtate of being tried. 
— f . IRI ANGLE, S. [Fr. triangulum, Lat.] 
TRE N, S. an inſtrument uſed for ſtriking | any thing three cornered, | 


TRVa4NGULAR, Adj. [ triangularis, 


Io TRENCH, v. A. [rrancher, Fr.] to Lat.] having three corners; in the form of 


lch, 1 Sd. [rranche, Fr.] a pit orf TRIBE, S. [rribu, Fr, tribus, Lat.] a di- 
Men, In Fortification, earth thrown up to | {tint body of people. | 


| 


to tranſgreſs, or offend by ſome injury. Uſed 
with againſt, to enter a perſon's ground un- 


* n An 


| WY allowance made for the waſte or refuſe of any 
TRELLIS, S. [r-eilles, Fr.] a ſtructure of | commodity.  - | 


 TRIBULA- | 


as. Lace CHE 


- 22> 


—— Fab ac —— — ae . 
, : — 
i 


— — 


* 


_ 


= 


— xo 


forked ſceptre of Neptune, the fabulous god 


has three prongs or fangs. | 
FTRIT DING, S. the third part of a|Godghead. 
county. JJ ET any 

TRVDING MOTE, S. a court-Jeet; the ſea- faring men, who have the ſuperintendence 


| TRYDUAN, Adj. laſting three days, Oc-| 
curring every third day, _ 


— —_— ——— 


＋ K 1 


TRIBULA'TION, s. Fr.] perſecution, | 


Tar 


the catch by which a 


muſket is dich, __ | 


diſtreſs, or vexation. TRUGON . U 
N. | . PA 
TRIBU'NAL, S. [Lat. and Fr.] the ſcat | Gr.] a figure confi © gs on ung in into 
of a judge; a court ot juſtice. * triangular inſtrument uſed in Gallus; | 2 
ITRUEBUNE, d. an officer among the Ro- | TKIGONOMETRVY. « alling, Tal 


mans choſen by the people. 


R 5 5 
der of a leg ion. 


TRIBUTA'RY, Adj. Terikutarius, Lat.) Lat. having three ſides. 


paying taxes or tribute. | 


f ; Ital, 
"TRVBU'LE, S. [rribut, Fr. tributum, Lat.] dulation of the Voice. Js e us 


payment made as an acknowledgment of ſub- 
ject ion. 5 | 


TRICE, S. [ſuppoſed by Johnſon to be 


corrupted from trait, Fr.] a ſhort time, or an | dreds of thouſands of billions 
Inſtant, | 5 . ; 
__ TRICE/NNIAL, Adj. [tricennialis, Lat.] | well dreſſed. 
belonging to the tei mot thirty-years., 
TRICK, S. Ie, Belg } a fly fraud, or| out, or adorn ; to ſhave ; to bal 
desxtrous artifice; u number of cards conſifting i Neuterly, to be in ſuſpenſe which 
Dt one played by each concerned in the game, Wo partics or opinions. : 
and laid together. | 
TO TRICK, V. A. ſtricter, Fr.] to diſpoſition of the riggi 
cheat, impoſe on, or defraud ; to dreſs, adorn, laſt, and loading, wh 
or knot; from zrica, low Lat. a knot of hair, ſhip ſail faſteſt, 


triccia, Ital. Fo perform by fleight of hand. 


TRVCKING, Adj. cheating; crafty ; de- |a piere of wood put in. 


ceittul. | 


TRLICKIN CLV, Adv. in a cheating, |cloaths, &c. 


Fraudulent, and deceitful manner. 


To TRICKLE, V. N [ve, Gr.] to | neſs. 


run down in ſtreams or drops. 


TRI CKSTER, S. one who cheats or de- three angles of a trigan, ſuppoſed by Aſtro. 
| Frauds; a wily and deceitful perſon. Alt 


 TRICKSY, Adj: pretty. 


EE 8 
TRUDENT, S. ſeridens, Lat.] the three- 


ot the ſea; any inſtrument or t6ol, which | 


court held for a tridings | 


 TRIENNIAL, Adj. [rricnnis, Lat. [trien- 
rel, Fr.] laſting three years ; happening every 
third year. | ET 
 TRYFID, Adj. cut or ſeparated into three 
parts. 5 15 | 
To TRVFLE, v. N. [tryfeln, Belg. Ito 
act or talk without any weight, dignity, or 
importance, To mock, or play the fool 
with, followed by evith. To be of no im- 
JFportance. 5 1 
IRI F LE, S. a thing of no weight, value, 
or importance. | 
TRI'FORM, Adj. [triformis, Lat.] having 
three (ſhapes or forms. as Tg 
To TRIG, V. A. ftrick-r, Dan.] to ſtop 
a wheel ; to ſet a mark to ſtand at in playing 
at nine-pins, &c, 
TRIGA'MY, S. [Tei Gr.] the 
crime of having three huſbands or wives, | 
TRIGGER, S. [rripue, Fr.] a catch to 


> etre x TE ay 9 
The comman- #4870, Gr. the art of meaſurin and 


to trickle, or fall down in drops. 


logers to be particularly propitious. 


prehenfible union of the three perſons in the 


z 
I 


thiee- 


TRILA/ | ring triangle | f, 
PERAL, Adj. [tres and at 55 
SISTLL,'S. {trilla ib 


an Gr.) g 
Tale! 
ree vo N | 


TRIPL- 


To TRILL, v. N. to quaver, Acively 


TRILLION, S. [trilion, Fr.] 


__= 
To TR 
gt.) 10 


RIM, Adj, {[gerrymetb, Ser.] nie oo 


To'TRIM, V. A. {trimman, Sag J to fl 
lance a veſſcg. 
tO chooſe of 


ec. 
| TRIPI 
ſes end 
TRIP) 
huet fol 
the rat 
onna 


no rriphi 


TRIM, S. drdls. Among Mariners, the 


3g, proportion ot bal. 
hich conduce to make: 


TRIMMER, S. one who changes ſides ; 2 
TRUMMIN GS, S. ornaments to {ﬆ off Fan 


quality | 
ers, th 
purn ver 


ITRIMNESs, S. neatnels in dreſs; ſpruce- 


TRINE, S. an aſpect o? plan:ts placed in 


TRINITA RIAN, S. one who main- 
tains the trinity of perſons in the God- 


head. | | | 
TRINITY, S. | rrinits, Fr. ] the incom- | 


-TRYNITY-HOUSE, s. a corporation of 


of ſea- marks, pilots, and other matters be- 
longing to navigation. | 85 | 

TRUVNITY SUNDAY, S. the firſt dun- 
day-after Whit-Sunday, fo Parcels 

TRVUNKET. S. a toy; a ſhowy ornament, 
worn Chictly by women. | 
TRINO'CTIAL, Adj. [trinofialis, Lat.) 


hold the wheel ofa carriage on ſicep ground; 


| 


conſiſting, or having the continuance ofthree 7 
nights, | * | . ties 
| RINO'/MIAL, Adj. ¶ trinamius, Lat,] 1 
having three names Ar 
TRIG'NES, S. in Aſtronomy, a conſtella- 4 
tion of ſeven ttars in Urſa Minor, called N 
Charles's Wain. ä | * 
To TRIP, V. A. frripper, Belg.] to a 
throw down by ſtriking the feet from the 10 
ground with a ſudden blow, uſed with up. 

To catch or detect. Neuterly, to fall by ſlip- 
ping the feet; to fail, err, or be deficient 3 ns 5 
tumble; to run on tiptoe, or lightly ; to lake 50 

2 ſhort voyage. x ; 
TRIP, 8. a ftroke by which a perſon's : 
heels are kicked up; a ſtumble ; a miſtake or | 
( 


failure ; a ſhozt voyage or Er * 


TRI 

inTITE, Adj. [tripartitus, Lat.] 
lde dre parts, or made by three 
| 


ms 412TITION, s. the aft of diviling 
link, 8. Fr. trippe, Ital. and Span.) 
-inteitines or guts. 1 Rd” Fra de 
PEI ALOUS, Adj. [Tees an | 
hs ilting of three Icaves. | 
TAI HONGUE, 5, in Grammar, 
eo acls making but one ſound, _ 
mT er iplicare 
TRIPLE, v. A. [tripher, Fr. triplicare, 
1 to make three-fold ; to multiply by 


gpl Er, 8. three of a kind; three 
oſs ending in the ſame rhime. 
TRUPLICATE, Adj. [ triplicatus, Lat.] 
rree-fold, Triplicate ratio, in Mathematics, 
the ratio of cubes being geometrically pro- 
untbnal, the ratio of the firlt to the laſt be- 
. triplicate of the firſt to the ſecond. 3 

TRIPLICA!TION, S. the act of making 
qhree-fold, or taking any quantity or number 

times 5 

Wil TcIrv, 8. triplicite, Fr.] the 
quality of being three- fold. Among attrolo- 
«rs, the diviſion of the {1gns according to the 


to cach diviſion. 8 
TRIPLY, Adv. in a threefold manner. 
1RIPOD, S. [ripediom, Lat.] a three- 
ſooted- tool. | : | ; 


| 


jeucls and metals. 


TRIPPING, Adj. ſtumbling; faultering. 


Ry. 6 . | 
i RIPUDIA'TTON, S. [tripudium, Lat.] 
the act of dancing. | ED 
TRVREME, S. [trirenis, Lat.] a galley 
having three rows of oars on each ſide. _ 
TIRDYV'LLABLE, S. | rriſy/labus, Lat.] a 
word conſiſting of three ſyllables. | 


ſtzle ; common. | | 
TRUTENESS, S. commonneſs; ſtaleneſs. 
 TRETHEISTS, S. [ eiberat, Gr.] hcre- 
tics holding three diſtinct Godheads. 
TON, S. Fr.] a fabulous ſea-deity, 
ſad to be Neptune's trumpeter; a Vane or 
weather - cock. . ö | 
To TRUTURATE, v. A. [eriturer, Fr.] 
to pulverize, to reduce to a powder. 
TRITURA'TION, S. in Pharmacy, the 
a(t of pounding in a mortar, o 
TRIVET, 8. See TREVET. £8 
We Adj. [Fr. trivialis, Lat.] 
S3 krifling; of x ; 
Ing ing; of no weight or im- 
TRIVIALLY, Adv. 
or trifing manner. 


TRIVIALNESS 
eſſneſs; tri 
lance, 


in a mean, worthleſs, 


8. meanneſs; worth- 
flingneſs; of no weight og imper- | 


purnber of the elements, allowing three ſigns 


Figuradvely, deviating from the rules of cha- 


TRITE, Adj. [rritus, Lat.] worn out, 


| fights on horſeback. 


FN 
TRTUMTH, s. [triumphus, Lat. triomphe, 


Fr.; the pompous proceſſion with which a 
victory is celebrated; the flate of being vic- 
torious; victory. | 

To | RTIUMPH, V. N. [ triumphe, Lat.] 


triumpher, Fr.] to celebrate a victory with 


pomp or joy to obtain a victory. To triumph 
over, to inſult ou account of tome advantage 


gained, | | 


TRIUMPHAL, Adj. [triemphal, Fr. tri- 
umphalis, Lat. | belonging to a triumph. 
TIRVUMVIR, S. Lat.] one of the three 


were ſtiled triumviri. £ | 
TRIUMVIRATE, S. [triumvirat, Fr. 


triumvirius, Lat.] a government by three 
perſons ; the government of ancient Rome by 


the triumviri or three uſurpers. | 
TRVUNE, S. from zres in uno, Lat.] a 


term to expreſs the unity of the Godhead in 
„ ue nnertws TE 

IRO CHEE, S. rrocbæus, Lat. Tpoyarcs, 
Gr.] in Grammar, a foot in Greek and Latin 


poetry conſiſting of two ſyllables, the firſt long 
and the other ſhort. pe a 


TRO/CHINGS, S. the ſmall branches on 


the top of a deer's head. my 
TRO'CHLEA, S. is one of the {ix mecha- 

nical powers, commonly called a pully. © 

TRO'CHOLUS, S. [of v, Gr.] that 

part of mechanics that treats of circular mo- 

tion. 8 | = | 

_ TRO'CHUS, S. [rzoy0;, Gr.] a wheel; 


| SED; ' | any thing round, 
TRIPOLY, S. a ſtone uſed in poliſhing | | 


TRO DE, preter of Tzxxan. 1 


habits caves of the earth. 


or move circularly. Neuterly, to move, or 


run round ;.to fiſh for a pike with a rod which 


has a pully towards the bottom. 
 TRO'LLOP, S. [See TxuLL] a woman 
who dreſſes flatternly. EO, 


ing wool. 


London. ' | | 
TROOP, S. [troupe, Fr. trof pa, Ital. trocpe, 


Belg. trop, Swed ] a company or number of 


people collected together; a ſmall body of 
horſe or dragoons, uſually 50 commanded by 
a captain. 8 | 

To TROOP, V. A. to flock or gather to- 
gether ; to march off, or run away 

TROOPER, S. à dragoon; a ſoldier that 
TROPE, S. Lage: Fr. tropus, Lat. ones, 
Gr. ] a rhetorical figure, by which a word is 
uſed in a ſenſe different from its primary ſig- 
nification. | | * 

TRO'/PHY, S. [rreæum, tropheum, Lat.] 
arms, or ſomething clic taken from a van- 

| quiſhed 


uſurpers that governed ancient Rome, and 


 TRO'GLODYTE,: s. [Gr. ] one who in- 
To TROLL, v. A [rollen, Belg.] to roll, | 


TRO/ NA GE, S. the act of weighing wool _ 
in a public market; the toll paid for weigh- 


TRONATOR, 8. an dflicer appointed to 
weigh all the wool brought into the city of 


RN O. 

guifhed enemy, and exhibited as a token of 
victory, Trophy-money, is a tax annually paid 
dy houſe-keepers, or landlords, for drums, co- 
| Jours, &c. for their reſpective companies of 
mllitia. il . = 
TROPIC, S. [#*opique, Fr. of Tpexw, Gr] 
in Aſtronomy a circle of the ſphere, paralle 
to the equinoctial line, and dilt:znt from it 
about 23 deg. 30 min. to which when the fun 
arrives; he returns again towards the cquator. 
"There are two. tropics, wiz. the Tropic of. 
Cancer, which is that towards the artic or 
north pole, ſo called from Cancer, the ſign of 
the ecliptic the ſun is in when it comes to 
this circleon the 21ft of June, when our day 
is longeſt and night ſhorteſt: and Tropic of 
Capricorn, which is towards the antartic, or 


ſouth pole, fo called fiom Capricorn, the ſign | 


the fun is in when he comes to this circle on 
the 21{t of December, which makes our 
- ſhorteſt day and longeſt night; ſo that they 
are the limits of the ſun's motion towards the 
n / EEG ET ns 9h 
TRO'PICAL, Adj. rhetorically changed 
Hom its original meaning. Placed near, or 
belonging to, the Tropick. l 


Gr.] belonging to tropology; moral. 
__TRO'POLO'GY, 5. | Tpononeyia, Gr.] a 
moral diſcourſe delivered in tropes or fi- 


res. = 3 | 
80 uſes, Fr ] uſed by 


TROSSERõS, S. frro 

Shakefpear for breeches, or hoſe. | 
To TROT, V. N. [rrorter, Fr. trotten, 
Belg.] to move with ah 
walk faſt. | ET Os: | 
ICO, S. the jolting pace of a hor 
Jou language, a ſorry old woman, 
TROTH, S. treuth, old Eng. treat 
truth. VF 

TROTTER, S. the foot of a ſheep. 
To FROUL'BLE, V. A. {pronounced trub- 
Tie; from zraubler, Fr.] to diſturb, perplex, 
- atti®, giicve, dil:refs, or make uneaſy z to ſue 
for a debt. EE 
 TROU'BLE, S. [Fr.] a ſtate of 
diſtreſs, affi&tior:, or uncaſineſs, 
TROUBLESOME, Adj. cauſing per- 
plexity or fati.ue, from its difficulty or va- 
ret y. | oy as | 
| RO ER, S. [ trouver, Fr.] in Law, an 
action a perſon has againſt one who, having 
found goods, refuſes to deliver them to the 
owner upon demand. r 
TROUGH, S. [pronounced tre; from 
rreg, trob, Sax. truago, Ital.] any veſſel of 
oreater length than breath, having the upper 
ide open. Trovgh of a ſea, among Mariners, 
the hollow between two waves. N 
To IROUL, V. N. [rollen Belg.] to 
A. [from troncon, Fr. 


move or utter quickly. 
according io Skinner] to puniſh by an in- 


* 


ſe. In 


b, Sax. 


ö 


perplexity, 


To TROUNCE, V. 


. * 


igh jolting pace; to 


| 


TRU 
r information : +. 1 
ble os cheat, "ar0R 3 to harrafs; 1 
TROVUSE, or TROU'SERg $44 
9 Vs | þ 


Fr. truiſp, Erſel t | 
by ſailors. {the long looſe breche 


TROUT, s. a delicate f 


aictment or 


38 1 potted - \ | 0 cud 
1 TY ſtreams. Uſed res » 0 
nity an honeſt, or perhaps a ſil 9 to ff 

; to TROW, V. N J tllow, , 


7 freethian. 8 
Dan.] to think or cckier, Sax, 


To TROW, 

TROW 
by maſon 
mortar. 


imagine. 
„Adv. truly. 
EL, S. [ rruelle, Fr.] 2 tool 
S ard bricklayers for foread 


in body 
TROY-WEIGHT, S. a wei f 

| | a weight ied with 

2 to the pound, uſed in . | by of a 


TRUANT, . [ truand, old Fr. freu 


Belg.] one who wanders about; 

: ut idly. q obs of 4 
lets his duty and buſineſs, 7 ; 7 ago 
8 Is to be abſent from ſchool with USE 

eave. | ; 

, | uſting 0 
TRUCE, S. [tregua, Ital. truie, old F TRUSS 

a ceſſation from hoſtilities for à certain tim ruptures 

p TRUCIDA'TION, 8. carnage; butch ther. 


| f ling; cruel murder. 
TRO POLO GICAL, Adj. Cron, 


| 


to travel or jog on heavily. 


To TR 


To TRUCK, V. N. (troquer, Fr. trucd k up cl 
Ital. trocar, Span.] to give one commodity i 
thing in exchange for another. TAUS 

TRUCK, 8. exchange ; wooden wh her; 


for carriage of cannon}; from a 
To TRU'CKLE, V. N. [ 
to ſuBmit, yield, or buckle to, 


lt; {0 
ide. 
To TR 


we, Gr, 
Tpoyiho, Gt 


 TRU'CKLE, S. a little running wheel. \Ten! 
 TRU'CULENT, Adj. (tern, fierce, let a pe 
ä 55 It mone 


To TRUDGE, v. N. uterly, 


[:ruggiolare, Ital 
NEE os ; to 
TRUE, A j. [ trecava, trucba, Nux. agre 
ing with tact, or the nature of things. 6 
nuine, oppoſed to counterfeit, Faithtul, eat 
honeſt. £3 | 
TRUEPENNY, S. a familiar expreſig 
for an honeſt fellow. = 
1 RU'FFuE, 8.-[rruffe, Fr.] an exquili 
root, uſed in ſauces, | 
TRULL, S. |zrulla, Ita 
proſtitute. i y 
TRULY, Adv. faithfully; ſincerely. | 
F RU Mp, S. \trompe, Belg. and old 
tromba, Ital.] a trumpet; a card of the ſa 
ſort with that which is turned up, which wi 
win ary card of another ſort, and 1s thereto 
derived from, and uſed formerly to be . 
triumpb. To put to the trumps, to feduce ! 
pl 0 as or to be put to the laſt & 


TRUS 
de Ove 
of anc 


.] a low and m 


«© 


pedients | 3 DRY 
To TRUMP, V. A. to forge. 100 Tök 
| TRUMPERY, S. uſeleſs and oftentation = 
ſhew; paltry. ſtuff. J 
0 1 Pr, 8. i; rompette, Fr. and * ] 7 
a long wind inſtrument, Figuratively U 


who founds a ge” TU Mg, 


; 5 6 


TRUMPETER, 
nds a trumpe ; 
Bux 5 of a limb; maimed. 

jt CEN, S. H enfer, Fr.] a ſhort 
TR oct; a ſtaff bone by a general of- 

wo ſhort worm bred in the maws 

fr; 


res. Fl N. C trondleler 
N NDLE, V. A. an 7. ) 


by. „ 1 
f « | rrone Fr, troncus, Lat.] the 
. la body of an animal; the 
bf anything; a cheſt commonly 
i with paper, uſed for cloaths 3 the pro- 
g of an elephant; 2 long tube ; from 


12 


abxof gun, by which it is ſupported on 


ing or puſhing. 
8 ly Trae Fr.] a bandage uſed 
pures; a bundle of any thing thruſt clote 
ether, EO 5 | 
To TRUSS, V. A. [rrcuſſer, Fr.] to 
k up cloſe together; to fit a tow! for the 


ther; contident opinion of any event; 
lit; ſomething committed to a perſon's 
: . 


Teut.] to place confidence in, to believe; 
ta perſon have a commodity without pre- 
* money ; to commit to a perſon's care, 
uterly, to be confident of fomething fu- 
to rely upon; to expect; followed by 


TRUSTEE, S. one to whom any thing is 

le over or bequathed for the uſe and bene- 

of another ; a guardian. 

RUSTI'NESS, 

es; fidelity, ES | 

1 Ad). fit to be relied on, or 
% | | 4 


S. {creopd, Sax. ] faith- 


RUTH, s. [threautha, Sax. ] the 11 


ce; to bring to a deciſion, followed by 
to attempt. Neu- 

See TATA. of 

e, tubbe, Belg.] a large round 


| lei of wood, the parts of whi N 
N whe by b NY ny parts of which are 


bt, 8. Fr. tuby:, I. : 
Th, tubes, Lat.] a pipe. 
VBERCL 8. lunbercule, Fr, tubercu- 


S one who blows or 


4 
Eo, Adj. [rruncarus, Lat.] cut | 


| body. 


TRUNNIONS, _ [trognons, Fr.] the 


Röslov, 8. [trudo, Lat.] the act of 


Rus T, S. ſtrauſt, Run. ] reliance on 


. e | | | 
1 TRUST, V. A. [trupian, Sax. tra- 


violence, 


TUM 


lum, Lat.] a Camll ſwelling or excreſcence3 2 


pimple, . 
TU BEROSE, Adj. [erberoſus, Lat.] full 
of knots, bunches, or branches. By 
TUBEROSITY, S. [.muberofitas, Lat.] 
knottineſs; a protuberance of ſome parts ot 
the body, 
TU'BULAR, Ad). long and hollow; re- 
ſembling a pipe. = 
TU'BULE, S. a ſmall pipe, or fiſtular 


TUCK, 8. rucca, Brit.] a long narrow 


ſword; a kind of net with a narrow meſh, 


and along bunt in the middle. 
To TUCK, V. N. [trucken, Teut.] uſed 


with vp, to cruſh together or hinder from 


ſpreading ; to turn and faſten c'oaths up, to 
make them ſhottex, 


to Keep out the air. Ns 
TU'CKER, S. a border of linen or laceon 

the boſom of a ſhift ; a tuller of cloth. _ 
TUESDAY, S. [rweſdeg, Sax. tuſdag, 

Dan. dienſflag, Teut. dienſdag, Belg. This 


{ Wormius and Marſhal derive from /, or 


Diſa, the wife of Thor ; but ſohnſon derives 


twejdag, Sax. from twu, Sax. Mars] the third 


day in the week. 


ribbands, flowers, leaves, or any ſmall bodics 

joined together; eluſter. | 8 
To TUG, V. A, {tigan, teogan, Sax.] to 

pull with continued e or ſtrength; to 


pluck. Neuterly, to pull hard; to la- 


bour. | 5 
TUG, S. the act of pulling with the utmo 
and continued effort. | 


TUITION, S. ſruitio, Lat.] the care of 


a guardian or tutor. | 


TU LIP, S |ralipe, Fr. tulipa, Ital.] a beau- 


tiful well known flower, originally brought 


from Turky. 


To TU MBLE, V. N. [tommelen, Belg. 
tembolare, Ital. tember, Fr. ] to fall ſuddenly 
on tke ground; to fall down; to pla 
tricks by putting the body into different 
poſtures. AQtvely, to turn over in a con- 
fuſed manner ; to threw down by chance or 


TUMBLE, S. a fall. 


TVU'MBREL, S. one who puts his body 


into different poſtures, and performs feats of 
aQtivity ; a ſpecies of the pigeon ; a drinking 
veſſel. | | ; 
 TU'MBREL, S. 1 Fr.] a dung- 
cart; a ducking- ſtool. | : 
 TUMEFA'CTION, S. a ſwelling. 


the appearance of a tumor, + 
 TU'MID, Adj. | tumidus, Lat.] ſwollen ; 
puft up. Affectedly lofty, applied to ſtyle. 
TU'MOR, S. [Fr. tumor, Lat.] a diſeaſe 


in which the parts loſe their natural ſtate by a 
| great | 


rn ̃— 0 PET po — —ͤ—ũ—ä—ä — 


— 


Uſed with in, to force 
the bed-cloaths between the bed and bedſtead, 


ſUFT, S. { wffe, Fr.] a number of threads, 


To TU'MEFY, V. A. to ſwell ; to haye 


3 
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T UR 


great increaſe of their ſize ; a ſwelling ; af 


tected pomp or greatneſs. | S. [ Fr. turbulentia, Las BULENG 
1UMULA'TION, s. the act of entomb- Von; the quality 9 tumult or 
ing, burrying, or intering. verned, ing caſiſy 


TU'MULT, S. (ute, Fr. tumultus, Lat.) 


a factious and clamorous aſſembly of the mul-| boiſterous; tumult 
titude; a riot; a confuſed hurry. verncd. 


TUMU'LTUOUS, Adj. [tumultueux, Fr.] 


gathering in a confuſed and noiſy manner; eious ſtone of a blu 
turbulent; factious. Turkey. | 


TUN, S. ſtunne, Sax. tonne, Belg, tonne, 
tonneau, Fr |a large calk ; a meaſure contain- 


ing two hogſhcads; a large quantity. In Swed.] a clod co; 
ght two thouſand pounds; a cubic ſpace in | the ſurface of t 


weig 
a (hip, ſuppoſed to contain a tun. 


t 


To TUN, V. A. to put in caſks. courſing. | | 
_ TURGF'SCENCE, TURGF'SCE 


. the act of ſwelling, or the ſtate o 
TUNE, 8 toon, Belg. ton, Swed. tuono, ſ wollen. 1, or the ſtate of | 


_ TU'NABLE, Adj. capable of being put in 
tune, or made harmonious. | 


Ital. tone, Fr. to9mus, Lat.] a diverſity of muſical 


notes put together; ſound. Jo be in tune, is bloated; vainly pompous, 
TURKEY, S. a well known foul. | 


to be in a ſtate proper for uſe, exerciſe, or any 
particular purpoſe. + 


To TUNE, V. A. to put in a Nate where- makes a yellow die. 


in concores may be ſounded ; to ſing muſically. | 
In low language, to beat. Neuterly, to form | 
one ſound to another; to uttet᷑ with a muſical 
_ or whining voice. | 5 | 
TUNEFUL, Adj. muſical ; harmonious ; 
TU'NIC, S. {runique, Fr. tunica, Lat.] a 
part of the Roman dreſs, reſembling our 
 waiſtcoats with very ſhort ſleeves; a cover- 
TU'NICLE,S. {tunique, Fr. turiculus, Lat.] 
a thin membranous coat or ſkin covering any 
art of the body. N . 
ITUNNA (GE, S. the contents of a veſſel 
meaſured by the tun; a tax laid on a tun bur- 
then of merchandize, _ „ 
TUNNEL, S. the paſlage for ſmoke in a 
chimney; a pipe with a conical on globular 
| head, with which liquor is poured into a caſk, 
or battle; a net to catch birds. 
FUNNY / ins 
To TUP, V. N. to butt like a ram. Ac> 
tively, to copulate. _ EO” 
TU'RBAN, TURBAND, erTUREANT, 
S. [ Turk.) the cover of linnen, &c. worn on 
the head by the Turks. | TOES 
- TURBARY, S. in Law, ground where 
turfs are digged. Common of turbary is a right 
of dipping of turf on the lord's waſte. _ 
TUR BID, Adj. [rurbidus, Lat.] thick or 
muddy. 5 V 
TU'RBINATED, S. [turbinatus, Lat.] 
twiſted, ſpiral. In Botany, of a conical 
form. 8 Eo 
 TURBITH, S. an herb of a violent purg- 
ing quality. | 5 * 
TU'RBITH MINERAL, S. among Che- 
milts a yellow precipitate of mercury. 
 TVU/«&BOT, S. [tarbat, Belg. ] a delicious 
ſza-filb, well known. a 


* 


ines 


put that uppermoſt which was undermoſſ 


TUR 


ru RRUU LE NCE, Or TUR 


TU'RBULENT, Adj. LTtarbulertut 


nous; not to be 
TURCOISE, 8. ( terquoiſe, Fr.] a 
c colour, brought ff 


TURD,S. [tord, Sax, ] ordure; dung, 
TURF, S. [tyrf, Sox. turf, Bel 

'ered with grafs; a par 
og he ground, 4 pentlemg 
1%, is one who is fond of ricing 


TU'RGID, Adj. [torgidu, lat.] ſnl 


- TURMERICK, S. an Indian root, w 
TURMOIL, S. tropble, harrafling, u 


To TURMOIL, V. A. to hartaſs 
tumult or. commotion ; to keep unquicts 
To TURN, V. A. [tyrnar, Sax, ta 
Fr. from torno, Lat.] to put in a cin 


motion, or move round; to change ſides . 


&d for 1 
Y ure, 
MUSCA? 
led, be 
Imns, to 
to be ! 
| the up 
In Gian 


wolt (i 


change place, poſture, fortune or party 
bring the inſide outwards ; to form or ili 
form; to tranſlate ; to change, with re 
to affection, inclination, or regard. Ta 
the flomach, to caufe nauſeouſneſs. To f 
giddy, followed by head. To direct tf 
form any point or purpoſe, To apply 
lowed: by to. To turn one's back, is to f 
diſregard, followed by upon. To revel 


alter, Uſed with about, to revolye or « TT 
der. To turn away, to diſmiſs or di . i. 
To turn back, to return to the perſon} TW 


gave, ſent, or ſold; to double the co 1 
way. Uſed with off, to diſmiſs; to 76 Mo TU 
to divert, Uſed with of, to advance 


: umd 
age beyond; to exceed. Uſed with ood | * 
transfer; to throw off a ladder. Neu Lal 
to move round, to change the poſture ' TUTE] 
ly, ſo as to face, uſed with up Tue ti 
change or alter. To grow ſour, appli Nlrdiay 
A Pp LUTEL 
| TURN, S. the act of moving 0? Lat] | 
coming back to the {ame place; 2 22 

path 3 walk to and fro; change 1 bp, 
tion; occaſion ; time at which 11 Top 
is to be done, or wherein perſons Pn O has thi 

ſucceed each other; convenience ; tals, 
art, ſhape, or manner; the man * 97017 
the words of a ſentence are leben e to teac 
curns, Cignifics, alternate J, or de rot 


Nef atu 


4 


TUT TW1 

or, 8. one who forſakes his |. TUTTORESS, S, a female inſtuQor a 
pane: les for thoſe which are op- | governefs, _ 5 by | 
pet” -—« }_TUTTY, S. a ſublimate of zinc or cala- 
F NCR, S. C tourneuy, Fr.] one who mine collected in the furnace. | 
of or utenſils in wood or metal; TUZ, S. a lock or tuft of hair. 
| wr turnery Wares, Nt TWAIN, Adj. [12wegen, Sax. j two. 
1 [NG 8. a winding; a ſtreet which | To TWANG, V. N. from the ſound} to 
4 in 1050 or {treet. | ſound with a quick ſhary noiſe. | 25 
1 5. a white eſculent root. i TWAN Cr, S. [ Minthew derives it of tau- 
Lev 8. the door Keeper of a go, an ill taſte; a diſagreeable ſound; a pull 
. | | by the noſe, | | 
ne IKE, S. a croſs of two bars, am- To I WANK, V. N. to make to ſound, 
end with pikes, turning on a pin, To TWA'TL LEY. A; [ ſchwoatzen, 
hl to prevent the paſſage of horſes. A Teur. ] to prate. | „ 
gelte on a high-way, by which the] To TWEAG, or TWEAK, V. A. re, 
Jeb obſtrubted till a certain ſum of mo- _— Teut. ] to pinch or ſqueeze between the 
{M | ngers. ND EEE: 
Wor 8. a plant ſo called, becauſe} T'WEAGUF, or TWEAKE, S. perplexity 
ers turn towards the ſan. _ for diſtreſs; a low word, 5 . 
RPENTINE, S. { terebinthus, Lat.] al TO TWEEDLE, V. A. to handle ligat- 
Am or rolin iſſuing from ſeveral kinds Oey 


— 
wed 


4 . TWEEZERS, 8. [eruy, Fr.] nippers or 
\TURPIFY, V. A. [turpifacere, Lat. ] I pincers uſed in pulling off hairs. | 

ile: to make uncleen He 1 TWELFTH, Adi. [ izvelfta, Sax.] the 
VRPFTUDE, 8. [ rurpitudo, Lat.] filthi- ſecond after the tenth > "the - ordinal of | 

b biſencſs; villain y. 5 twelve. 8 0 TI Os | 
VRREL, S. a tool uſed by coopers. | TWELFTH-DAY, S. the feſtival of Epi- 
RET, 8 { turris, Lat. a ſmall emi- phany, or manifeſtation of Chriſt to the Gen- 
tor tower raiſed above the body of a tiles, ſo called as being the 12th day from the 
I n [%% ( 
VRTLE, S. [tortue, Fr.] a ſca-tortoiſe, TWELVE, Adj. [racalib, twalif, Goth, 

| known tor its delicious food ; a dove, | reif, Sax. to/f, Run. j two and ten. . 
& for its kind diſpoſition and chaſtity ; [| I WE'LVE-MONTH, S. ol monat he, 
A Teut. ] the ſpace of a year, according to the 
SCAN ORDER, S. in Architecture, calendar mont s. 3 
fle, becauſe invented in Tuſcany; the] TWENTIE TH, Adi. [ twwenteogotha, Sax.] 

nn, together with the baſe and capital, the next in order to the ninetecth ; the ordi- 

v be ſeven modules in length, and to nal of twenty. „% i 

| the upper part of the pillar one fourth | TWENT I, Adj. [twentig, Sax. tiuba, 
meter than the bottom ; this is} Run,] twice ten. 
volt imple and rude of the five or.“ TWI BILL, S. [of toy, Sax. and 37¼] an 
* 1 8 iron tool uſed by paviours. E 

! Interze@t. a word uſed to expreſs | T WICE, Adj. {twigith, Sax. twees, Belg.] 
—_ PRs EE, a as 
K, S. [tyxaf, Sax, taſter, old Fr.] the] To TWVYFALLOW, V. A. in {Huſban + 
er long teeth of a boar, &c. dry, lignifies to roll or plow it a ſecond 
1 V. A. to buſtle or ſtrive; time. 3 ͤ ð mode 5 

Jumble or ruffle, i El T WIG, S. [ewig, Noiga, Sax. twys, Belg.]! 
U, Interj. a word uſed to command ſi- a ſmall ſhoot 4 a Fever yg LY * 

ü 7 expreſs contempt, ; PR : TWILIGHT, S. | rxvee/icht, Belg. tzucone- 
er S. protection; guardian- echt, Sax.] the appearance of light before 

z the time during which an infant is un- | ſun-riſe and after ſun-ſet ; an obſcure lighgt; 
3 ä | * an uncertain view. 5 by 8 
| u or "O TELART, Adj. [tu- T WIN, S. [wir, Sax. taweelingen, Belg.] | 
* 57 the guardianſhip or parti- a child born at the ſame time and birth with 
KT. protection of any perſon or * N „„ 
„ 18 o TWINE, V. A. [ zuinan, Sax. Roy- 
Paten Fr. tutor, Lat.] one nan, Belg.] to wind thread round any ſabe 
* t a perſon's education and ſtance; to twiſt ſo as to unite or form into 
TR * one body. Neuterly, to wind, or form wind- 
n 5 to inſtruct; to pre- |ings, J GR 7 | 5 
in En K r F TWINE, S. a twiſted thread; a twiſt; 
R e authority or govern- an embrace formed by twiſting round any 


part. | | 
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: * - , 7 * 1 | 
intermitted, and tremulous noiſe ; to be af- 


WED 
TYM 
To TWIN GE, v. A. ſtoinger, Belg. 
tæbiyge, Dan. } to turment with a ſudden and 
Mort pain; to pinch. _ h 
TWINGE, S. a ſhort, ſudden, ſharp pain; 
a pinch, | 
To TWUNELE, V. N. [Hoinclian, Sax. | 
to ſparkle, or ſhine with intermitted light; to 
open and ſtt ut the eye quickly. | 
TWUVNKLE, S. a ſparkling intermitting 
lipht ; the motion of the eye. 
Io PWIRL, V. A. [from whir/e] to turn 
or force rourd. _ | 8 | 
TWIRL, S. circular motion. Twiſt ; con- 
volution. | 
To TWIST, V. A. [petwviſan, Sax. tavi- 
gen, Belg.] to form by turning round; to 
wreath or encircle by ſomething; to weave 
or form by turning round, fo that the parts 
(hall unite together; to in ſinuate. EE 
"TWIST, S. the act of turning round ſe- 
veral things ſo as to unite them; any thing 
made by winding two things together; a cord; 
a writhe. | 9 
TWISTING, ' Adj. in a folding man- 
ner. | IE 
To TWIT, V. A. ſedzbitan, Sax.] to re 
_ proach, or mention to a perſon by way of 
A err | „35 
TWITT 
proachfully. : | 8 
To TWITCH, V. A. [edwitan, Sax. ] to 
pull or pluck with a quick motion. | 
TWITCH, S. a quick or ſudden pul 
painful contrad jon of the fibres. 
TWITCEGRASS, S. a plant. 
To TWITTER, V.N. to ma 


0 


[ 


| 


INGLY, Adv. ſneeringly 3 re- 


130 


ke a harp, 


fected with a {tron 
ARTE oi ET 
 TWPYTTER, S. any motion or diſorder 
of paſſion, laughing, or fretting.  _ 
TWIITLETWA'TTLE, S. tattle ; gab- 
ble. 8 
VIX, a contraction of BxTwixT. 
TVO, Adj. [| twai, Goth. wa, Sax. tu- 
Run. deux, Fr. duo, Lat ] a number compoſed 
of one added to one. This word is often uſed 
in compoſition. | 
TWO'FOLD, Adj [rrererald, Sax.] dou- 
ble the number, or twice the quantity. 
TWO'- HANDED, Adj. large; bulky ; 
enormous of magnitude. 1 
To TY'E, V. A, See Tix. 


g or ſudden inclination, fol- 


TY'E, S. a knot ; a bond or obligat 
IEE, S. a dog © 
a dog. | „„ | 
- TYMBA/L, S. a kind of kettle- drum. 
* TYMPO'RELLA, S. a ducking-ſtool. 
TYMPAN,S. a tymbal or drum. Among 
Anatomiſts, the drum of the ear, a thin, dry; 
tranſparent, nervous membrane of moſt ex- 
qviſite ſenſe, and the inſtrument of hearing. 
Among Printers, a frame belonging to the 
printing-preſs, and covered with parchment, 


ion. 
r one as contemptible as 


on which every ſh 


| belly up like a drum: 
tapping, 


drum. . Amor 
placed on an axis 
vers, for the more 
to raiſe the weight 
drum. 
tynt, tynd, Dan. or te 
emblem, 
any thing is ſymbolical 
prefigured 


tinual burning fever 
{fl :mmat'on of the b 


{adelirium or phrenſy 


| TYPICAL, Adj 


| © TYPOGRA'PHER, S. [9egraphu 
rureypac:c, G. ] a printer. 


eruel; oppreſſive; imperious; acting 
tyrant. 


| [cruelty and oppreſſion. 


o be printed off. MAY aper is laid 
| TTMPANL TES, 8. Lu = 
gat particular ſort of dropſy = 
and is often : 


ig Mechanics, , fort of 
on the top of whie 
eaſy turning the ai 


TVYMPANV, S. 
ing in the body, 


1 YMPAN 


5 


[ tympanum, Lat 1 
which makes It 1 | 
TY'NY, Adj. [written likewiſe tz | 
nuis, Lat.) ſmall. 
| |Typus, Lat, Tur», Gy 
or mark of any thing; that by 
ymbolically, or bieroplypl 
ea 3 a printing letter. 
TY'PHODES, s. [ropwtn; Gr. | 
» procecding from 
owels, ' | 
TIFHO MANIA, 8. Loa. 
a 3 a lethargy, | 
TY PHON, S. [rupa, Gr. a hu 
a violent whirlwind ; a fiery meteor. 
« repreſenting by 
phic, 


„ Adv. [from typical 


TYPE, S. . 


{ymbol or hierogli 
TVPICALLY 
typical manner 
To TY'PIFY, V. A. to expreſs by 
ſymbol, action, or hieroglyphic. 


TYPOGRAPHICAL, Adj. . 
xo, Gr. ] belonging to typography, ort 
of printing. wg 
TYPOGRAPPHY, S. [ typograpbiay 
the art of printing. 

TYRA'NNIC, or TYRANNICAL] 
tyrannicus, Lat. tyrannique, Fr. Tan 


TYRA'NNICIDE, S. [Lat.] the 
killing a tyrant. | 
To TVRANNISE, V. A. [ty 
Fr.] to governor act in an imperious 
gorous manner, like a tyrant. 
| TYRANNY, S. [Hrannis, Fr. " 
Lat.] aQting without regard to the lal 
rights or properties of the people; out 


TY'RANT, S. { Tyan, Gr. 9 
Lat.] a perſon who governs mpeg 
rigorouſly ; a ſevere maſter; an opprelf 
TYRA'NNOUS, Adj. | tyrann 
otic ; arbitrary; ſevere. — 
TYRVASIS, S. the leproſy. | 4 
TY'RO, S. [tyre, Lat.] a noc; 
his rudiments, or not maſter of his al 

TYRO'SIS, S. [of Tus, Gr] a d 
of milk in the ſic mach into a ſublianh 
| cheeſe. 


VAG 


U 


The twentieth letter of the Engliſh 
Alphabet; when it is uſcd as a conſo- 
J nant, its form is different from that 
de woch, being wade thus V, and nume- 
lh ſtands for five, It is alſo a contraction 
4 ind is borrowed originally from the 
Kain alphabet, but perhaps more pro 
gh from the Latin, Gothic, or Saxon. 
WWCANCY, S8. [Sec Vac ANT. an empty 
achaſm; times of leiſure or relaxation; 
jock, or emptineſs of thought. 


Head T. Adj. Fr. vacans, Lat.] emp- 


; laying nothing in it; free from crowds, 
Mares or inenmbrance; having no poſſeſſor 
heumbent; at leiſure, or diſingaged; void 

. EGS, | 
7 CATE, v. A. vacatus, Lat.] to 
ae void or vacant; to defeat or annul. 

MCA TED, Adj. made void or vacant; 
Weed: annulled „ 

Vac TION, S. [ vacatio, Lat.] in Com-. 
tn Lzw, all the time which paſſes between 
tm and term, Among Civilians, the time 
him the death of the laſt incumbent till the 
Inehee is ſupplied by another. Leiſure or 
rom from trouble, buſineſs, or perplexity. 
(CARY, S. {wacca, Lat.] a cow-houſe. 
To VACILLATE, V. N. [ vaciller, Fr. 
willtun, Lat.] to reeł; to ſhake; to totter; 
blagger,” | ETD 
WWCILLATION, S. the act of ſtaggering 
rhiking ; irreſolution; uncertainty. 1] 
TACIVE, Adj. [vacivus, Lat.] void, 


* 


1 72 2 
VACIVITY, S. [ vacivitas, Lat.] empti- 
VWCUITY, S. vacuite, Fr. vacuitas, Lat. | 
he ate of being unoccupied by body; ſpace 
Wof body; want of ſubſtance. 
_ S. [Lat.] ſpace not occupied 
matter, WE ' 1 
13 V. N. to decay; to fade; to 
Fall, LEM 


MFROUS, Adj. [wgfer, Lat.] ſubtle ;| 


1GABOND, Adj. Fr.) 3 
or having no ſettled habitation. | 


Wat, and has no ſettled habitation. 
1 8. ¶ vagus, Lat.] a wild freak 


JIGINOPE'NNOUS, Adj. U vagina, Lat. 
hs, Tat.] having the wings covered or 
lied with hard caſes. | 


"AGRANCY, S. a diſſolute and diſorder- 
hut __ diſſolute and diſorder 
Wa GRANT, Adj. [vagent, Fr.] wan-| 
1 or having no fixed place. 
, SANT, S. one that has no ſettled|, 

abode ; a ſtroller; one that moves 


dr ls e ay vibe wg 


> Hb 
| VA'GUE, Adj. Fr. va , Lat.] wan der- 


ſettled ; or gndeterminate. | 

_ VAIL, S. [ veile, Fr. this word Is at pre- 
ſent written weil '; from velum, Lat. and the 
verb in the ſame manner; from we'o, .at yet 
as the old manner of writing ſhews it might 
have been borrowed originally from the Fr. it 
may {till be continued] a cenrtain or cover 
thrown over any thing to conceal it; a part of 
a dreſs by which the face is covered. Uſed in 


wages. 85.8 


pliment. The ceremony of wailing the 
bonnet in ſelutations.“ Audiſ Neuturly, to 
ſhew reſpect by yielding or ſubmitting, See 


effack ; having no ſubſtance or reality; proud 


leſs ; falſe, In wain, to no purpoſe or end; 
it implies oſtentatious. | | 


VA'INLESS, S. [vanite, Fr.] emptineſs, 
.. oooh ond Ron 

VAIRE, S. in Heraldry, is when the ficld 
of a coat of arms is chequered with little bells 
of two colours. | | 


provinces. 
fromVALENCIA, whence they were brought | 


VA LE, Se Lal, Fr. walls, Lat.] a low 
ground lying between two hills. 


parting; a bidding farewell. 


St. Valentine's day. 5 5 
VNLENTINIANS, S. a ſect of hieretice, 


11th century. 5 1 8 85 Ke 
VALE'RIAN, S. the herb great ſetevall. 
VA LET, S. [Fr.] a waiting ſervant. Fa- 


im. 5 2 | 
VALE'TUDE, S, Lvaletude, Lat.] a good 
ſtate of health. br! | 


ſon z one who fancies himſclfill | 
VALETUDINA'RIAN, or VADETU!- 


DINARY, Adj. [ valetudinaire, Fr. valetudo, 


Lat.] ſickly. | 8 
VALETU'DINARY, S. an infirmary or 
hoſpital for the ſi-k. . 
VA'LIANT, Adj. [valliant, Fr.] brave; 
ſtout or courageous. e 
VALVANTLY, Adv. bravely; eourageouſly. 


3 N V IIo, 


ing, or having no ſettled place; unſixed; un- 


the plural, to ſignify profits that accrue to 
officers and 4ervants, excluſive of falary or 
y . 


To VAIL, v. A. [avallr le bennet, Fr.] 
to lower, let fall, or pull off by way of com- 


* VAIN, Adj. (Fr. vanus, Lat ] without 
of little things; oſtentatious; idle or worth- 
without effect. When uſed in compoſition, 


V4 '/INLY, Adv. uſeleſsly; to no purpoſe. 


VAVVODE, s. a prince of the Dacian 
VA'LANCE, s. [according to Skinner, 


the drapery hanging round the teſter of a bed. 


V ALEDI'CTION, S. the ſpeech made ag 


* YA\LENTINE, S. a ſweetheart :ehoſen on 


ſo called from Valentinustheir founder, in the 


let de chambre, one who waits on a nobleman | 
in his bed-chamber, and dreſſes and undreſſes 
\A'GABOND, s. a perſon that wanders| h 


VALETUDINARIAN, S. a ſickly per- 


VA/LIANTNESS, S. bravery z' courage; 
ſtoutnels z intrepidity, eee wn 


N V 


va'Lip, Adj. [walide, Fr. walides, Lat.], VA'PIDITY, 8. 


| ſtrong or efficacious, applied to things. Con- neſs ; flatneſs, f ier, Lat.] da = 
q! c uſive, or having force, applied to argument. | VAPORA'RY, S. Tapes = ah, w. 
| To VALVDATE, V. A. (valider, Fr.] to ſtove or hot-houſe ; Junge hens, Lat.) Wh went fro 
make good, enforce, or render effectual. Phyſicians, a decoction of hate ne _ {i co 

ed ha 


VA'LIDITY, S. {walidite, Fr. waliditas, | into a veſſel, fo that : f 1 

Lat. ] force; power; ſtrength; authenticity. | may receive the "Sug Patient biting over 

VA'LLEY, S. [ vallee, Fr. vallis, Lat.] low VAPORA'TION, 1 

3 ground lying between hills. Sce VALE. | fumes or vapours, - ot emitting 
= * VALO UR, S. [waleur,, Fr. valer, Lat.] VAPO'RIFEROUS, Adj. [vateric oY 
courage 3 bravery. | - | producing or cauſing vapours. er ſe, Fg : 
VALO'ROUS, Adj. {waloreux, Fr.] brave; VAPO/ROUS, Adj. [va "80M F. ? 
valiant 5 courageous. & Lat.] full of vapours ; full of 5 1 *, vapor 
VALOROUSNESS, S. bravery ; courage; tions. . imaging 
T.. . foo, 
VA'LUABLE, Adj. of great price or |the ſmall particles of a fluid 


Fr, vapor, Lati 


| whi | ; 
worth; deſerving eſtem. _ | parated by heat aſcend into the * 12 | sss 
VALUABLENESS, S. price or worth 51a ſteam; a vain imagination. In the * en iu 
eſteem. a diſeafe cauſed by flatulencies, diſordere * lace; {1 


VALUATION, S. {evaluation, Fr.] price hypecondriacal affections in wo 

or value put upon a thing. mous to the ſpleen in men. 
_ VA'LUE, S. [Fr.] price; worth; price] To VA/POUR, v. N. [ vapors, Lat.] 

equal to the worth ot a thing. fly off in fumes. Figuratively, to bully! 
To VALUE, V A. {walcir, Fr.] to rate brag. | 2a J 

at a certain price; to have in high eſteem; to] VA RIABLE, Adj. Fr. wariatiljs Lat. 

appraiſe or eſtimate. VW changing; not long the ſame. * 

VALVE, S. [valva, Lat.] any thing that VAR FABLENESS, S. changeableneſs. 

opens and ſhuts over the mouth of a veſſel. In VA RIABLVY, Adv. changeably uned 

Anatomy, a membrane which opens certain | tainly. 5 Cz I 

_ veſſels to admit the blood, and ſhuts to preyent |} VA'!RIANCE, S. [from Vas v. ] a ſtate & 

its returning. ſlenmity. In Law, an alteration of ſomethir 

V A/MBRACE, S. armour for the arm, formerly laid in a ple. | 

VAM, S. the upper leather of a ſhoe. VARIATION, S. [Fr. wariatio, Lat 

/ ” To VAMP, V. A. to piece an old thing | change of colour, found, or ſtate ; deviation 
1 with ſomething new; to repair any thing old VA'/RICOUS, Adj. diſeaſed with dilation 

or decayed, in order to make it paſs for new. To VA'RIEGATE, V. A. [wariegatny 

VA'MPLATE, S. a gauntlet or iron glove, |low Lat. ] to ſtain with different colours, 

VAN, S. [avant, Fr. before] the front or] VA'RIEGATED, Adj. ſtreaked, or dive 

firſt line of an army ; any thing ſpread. wide, ſified with different colours, | 

by which a wind is raifed ; from van, Fr. va-| VA'RIEGATION, S. the quality of bein 

nus, Lat. a wing. bbeautified or diverſiſied with ſeveral colours. Y 

To VAN. V. N. {[waner, Fr. vannare, Lat.] VA'RIETY, S. | wariere,, Fr. varietas, Lat 

to winnow corn e change; intermixture of different things ; di 
VA'NCOURIER, S. [avant courier, Fr. ] | ference. 335 | 2 

a harbinger ; a precurſer. I VA*RIFORM, Adj. of warius and forms 

| VANE, S. [waene, Belg. vaian, Goth. ] a| Lat.] of dives ſhapesor forms. 

plate bung on a pin, fo as to turn with the | VARIOUS Adj. [warizs, Lat.] different 

wind; a weathercock. Funes, among Mari- | changeable ; unlike each other; marked wit 

ners, are the ſights made to ſlide upon ſuch | different colours; numerous, | 


frmerly 
mich is 
be a gal 
Gnals, al 
this g 
Ibrary, 
I've ma; 
untains 
VATI 
ug, d 
VAT 
To V 
lat.) to 
TAY 
text in x 
VAUL 
Fr, vella 
bcalled 
i cave; 
lurch ; 


inſtruments as are uſed for taking obſervations | VA'RIOUSLY, Adv. differently; d * 
% e 
 VAN-GUARD, S. [quart gard, Fr.] the} VA'RIOUSNESS, S. diverſity; chang Nh 
front or firſt line of an army. ; e . * 
To VANISH, v. N. (evaneſco, Lat. eva-| VXRLET, S. ſold Fr.] antiently a f. bot 
nouir, Fr. ] to diſap car; to come to nought. vant 5 but at preſent uſed as a term 5 bing 
VANITY, S. I vanite, Fr. vanitas, Lat.] | proach, to convey the idea of a worth lefg ps We. 
emptineſs; uncertainty; fruitleis deſire or en- ſon. Fn „ * 
deavour; falſhood; vain purſuit; an object! VA'RNISH, S. [wernis, Fr. wernix. , *y 
of petty pride ; oſtentation. 45 65 matter laid OR wood, metal, Cc. to *. ab 
To VANQUISH, V. A. [ vaincre, Fr.] to them el F iguratively, a cover or pa ſan ol 
uer, ſubdue, or confute. ; tion of a crime, 3 ug; 
VANTAGE, S. gain; ſaperiority z op- To VA'RNI3H, V. A. N on 7 "1 
portunity. ſomething fluid; to conceal a 4 


VA pID, Adj. [wapidus, Lat, ] dead or ſomething ornamental or rhetorical. 


Kat, applied to liquors. Pallid. 


UB E 


e; to m u- 
* car in different forms; to be dif- 
) 


SOUL. FE/R OUS, Adj, in Botany, 
nts which 
rule ve | . 
(ASE, S. { Fr. vas, Lat.] a veſſel ; gene- 
ah applicd to one deſigned for ſhow rather 


Wal, 8. [Fr, vaſſalo, Ital.] one hold- 
„ the will of a ſuperior; a ſubject or 
genden; 4 ſervant ſubject to the will or 


FR LLAGE, 8. [Fr ] the ate of 
big ſub ect to the will of another; depen- 
ate; ſübjection. 1 5 | | 
Is T, Adj. { waſte, Fr. vaſtus, Lat.] great 
glrze ; generally applied to any thing enor- 
gully great. „„ 
VASTLY, Adv. largely; greatly. 
s TxEss, S. [oaſtitas, Lat. ] exceſſive 
eſs, greatneſs, or hugeneſs, 
VAT,S. (vat, Belg. fat, Sax ] See Far. 
VATICAN, S. ſo called from the hill on 
lich it ſtands] a famous palace near St. Pe- 
I's church at Rome, were the popes uſed 
merly to reſide during the winter, and in 
hich is the conclave df all the cardinals, be- 
oz gallery large enough to entertain 60 car- 


this gallery opens into the famous Vatican | 
Bray, which was founded by Sextus IV. but 
Fx may eredit what is ſaid, this large edifice 
pitains 5c % rooms. 3 
TarIcINA TI Ox, S. the act of prophe- 
ſg, divining, and foretelling. 
VA'TICIDE, S. a murderer of poets. 

To VATICINATE, V. N. [waticiner, 
lat, may. foo 

| VAVASOUR, S. anciently a nobleman, 
ut in rank to a baron. | 

VAULT, S. [pronounced waut, from woute, 
. oela, Ital.] a continued arch; a cejlar, 
called, becauſe arched generally on the top; 
"are; a repoſitory for the dead under a 
urch; Ap. ER 
Io VAULT, v. A. [wouter, Fr.] to arch. 
i bpe like an arch ; to cover with an arch. 
alley, to leap, jump, or ſhew poſtures ; 
vl:iger, Fr. voltiggiare, Ital. . Bt, 
© ET, V. A. [wanter, Fr.] to 
15 ; to diſplay in an oſtentatious manner; 
. S. a brag or hoaſt. 1 
10 UNTINGLY, Adv. boaſtingly; bragg- 


VUNTINGN 
fan gory. 

err or U'BERTY, s. [ ubero- 
4 at.] fertility ; plenty; ſtore; abun- 


ESS, 8. boaſting; bragging; 


\ 


Wa 


— 
— — 


dual, allowing each two rooms. The middle 


VEL 
U'BEROUS, Adj. (croſs, Lat.] plen- 
tiful ; fruitful, : 


or ſituation in a place. 
UBIQUITARIAN, S. of zlique, Lat.] 
one who holds that Chriſt's body is every 


where preſent. 


UBTOUIT Y, S. [ubizuite, Fr.] omni- 
preſence. | . 5 
U'DDER; S. [uder, Sax, and Belg. uber, 
Lat.] the dug of a cow or other large beaſt. 
VEAL, S. veel, old Fr.] the fleſh of a calf, 
VE/CTION, S. the act ot carrying. 
To VEER, V. N. [wirer, Fr.) to turn 
about, Actively, to let out. Uſed with cut, 


| to turn or change, 


VE/GETABLE, s. [Fr. wepetobilir, low 
Lat] an organiſed body, conſiſting of various 


| parts, ta*ing in its nouriſhment uſually by a 


root, and increaſing its dimenſions by growth; 
a plant. FCC 
VEGETABLE, Adj. having the nature 
of a plant. | 5 0 
to grow. 3 | 
VEGETA'TION, S. growth; increaſe of 
bulk, parts, and dimenſions, ap; lied to trees, 
plants, ſhrubs, and minerals. 
VEGETA!TIVE, Adj. f[wegetatif, Fr.] 
producing growth, or cauſing to grow. 


VEGE'1 E, Adj. {vegetus, Lat.] vigorous; 


active; ſpritely. 


VEHEL MEN CE, or VEHF/MENCY, 8. 


vehementia, Lat.] violence; ardour; vigour. 
VE HEMEH NT, Adj. Fr. wbemens, Lat.] 
with force, violence, or eagernefſss. 


VEHICLE, S. webicvium, Lat.] that in 
which any thing is carried, conveyed, or uſed 
as a means of waſhing down any thing to be 


twallowed. 5 3 
To VEIL, V. A. ſwe's, Lat. See VAII.] 
to cover the face with any thing; to cover or 
„„ 5 
VEII., S. ¶ velum, Lat] a cover uſed to 
conceal the face; a cover cr diſguiſe. 


VEIN, S. [weine, Fr. vena, Lat.] a veſſel 


which conveys the bloud from the arteries hack 


to the heart; a hollow or cavity; the curſe f 


metal in a mine ; tendency, or turo of mind; 
the time when any inclination is ſtrongeſt; 
humour or temper. 5 | 
VELLE'II V, S. [we /:ita;, Lat.] the loweſt. 
degree of deſire. _— SE 


To VE'LLICATE, V. A, v ellico, Lat.] | 


ie, 
VELLICA T ION, S. a twitching. Plu- 


that affect the fibres of the face. 


8 VELLUM, S. | welin, Fr. welamen; Lat. 4 ; 
the ſkin of a calf dreſſed for writing; the fineſt 


ſort of parchryent. 


VELO'CITY, S. f[welecite, Fr. welociias, - | 


Lat.] ſpeed ; quickneſs of mation. 


VELVET, S. (sto, Ital. velrurs, Fr. 
3 N 2 832 Villusy 
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UBICATION, S. [of ub, Lat. ] reſidence : 


To VE'GETATE, v. N. [ wegeto, Lat.] 


rally, among Phyſicians, certain convullions 


to flatter, or agree to any thing for gain. . 
EN ACTION, S. the exerciſe or practice ing wind; winnowins « anning, or path 


any thing is ſold. | 


able. | 


to be regarded with awe or reverence. 
TO VENERATE, V. A. (venerer, Fr. ty; the evening ſtar, In Chemiltry, copy 


Lat.] the act of letting bl od. 


Fr. from venia, Lat.] pardonable; permitted, 
or allowed. | | 


from vente, Fr. In Gunnery, the difference 


VEN 


villut, Lat. ] a King of a ſuk manufacture with 
VEN Al Adj. Ii ity of t at.] in Anat 

RY NAL, Adj. Fr venalis. Lat.] capable] cavity of the body. b atomy, 3 
of being bought; to be purchaſed; mercenary: men. ts 


a word of reproneh. 


VENA LIN V, S. [wenalire), Fr. venalitas, Lat. | to fan with the 1 A, \entila 


Lat.] a diſpoſition that renders a perſon ready | e 


of huating. 


To VEND, V. A. ſ vendre, Fr. vendo ed by Dr, Hales, 
| freſh air. 


Lat.] to ſell, or offer to ſale. 


VEN DEE. S. in Law the perſon to whom 


VE'NDIBLE, Adj. [Lvendibilis, Lat.] ſale- 


VENDOR, S. in Law a ſeller. . 


bearing poitton | 
VENENO OCS, Adj. ¶venenoſus, Lat.] full 
of poiſon ; poĩſonous. 


VENERABLE, Adj. { Fr wcrerabilis, Lat.] 


veneror, Lat.] to treat or regard with awe, br 
reverence. e | | 


lating to love; caught by love embraces. | 
VENER V, S. [wenerie, Fr from wener, 
Fr.] hunting. Bealts of venery and fiſhes.” 
B. orpn. Laſciviouſneſs; lultfulneſs. 1 

VENESECTION, S. [vena, and E 


TO VENGE, V. A. [ venger, Fr.] to pu- 
' niſh for ſore offence. Seldom uſed. _ 
VE'NGEANCE, S. Fr.] puniſhment, or 
revenge for ſome crime or offence, _ 
VE'NIABLE, or VENIAL, Adj. [weniel, 


VE'N1SONV, S. [pronounced wenſon from 
wenaiſon, Fr.] the ficlh of deer; game, or 
beaſts of chaſe. 35 wn 
VENOM, S. [venim, Fr.] poiſon. 

VENOMObs, Adj. poiſonous. 

VENOUS, Adj. {wenoſus, Lat.] full of 
RE. ors \ 
VENT, S. \f:nte, Fr.] a ſmall aperture, 
or hole, by which any vapour tranſpires; paſ- 
| ſage from ſcerccy to public notice. Sale 


between the circumference of the ball, and the 
. circumference of the bore of the cannon, 

To VENT, V. A. [wenter,. Fr. eventare, 
ſvertare, Ital.] to let out at a ſmall hole or 


aperture; to give way to, or free from re- 
| ftraint; to utter; to publiſh ; to (ell, 
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dineſs; the wind 


| 8 culus, Lat.] the ftomach + | | 
VENDITION, S. the act of ſelling or mer Bo a, thoſe gay 3 cavity 


_ diſpoſing of any commodity z a ſale, 
5 | an undertaking of ch 
_ VENEERING, S. among joiners, the|a ſtake | 
laying thin flabs of wood over others of leſs| conſideration or prem 
value; a kind of inlaying. g 
V ENENIFEROUS, Adj. [ venenifer, Lat.] zard. Uſed with at or upon, 


5 to engage in 
attempt without any proſpect, or certainty 
ſecurity, Actively, to expoſe ; to hazard 
riſque | 


VENERA'TION, S. great reſpect ; reve-| 
| rence. „ | 
__ VENF'/REAL, Adj. [ven reus, Lat] re- 


dans, Lat.] green. | 
} VERDE'GREASE, S. [ver de pri, Fr.] 


YER - 
VENTAN | 
VEN'TER. Ap xe a window. 1 


NRG 
ſomerhin; 
fon in off 


In Law, a wo 
ToVENTILAT:. 


Þ 6 to winnoy + 
xamine or diſcuſs an : yk 
VENTILA'FION of a agg tr 


J corn, 


S an inſtrument invent 
to extract foul, and ſupy 


VENTO'SITY, s. 


VENTILA'ToR, 


( wentoſitas, Lat.) wi 
ind pent up in a human how 
VENTRICLE, s. [ ventricule, Fr „ 


cart. 
avemnre Fr.] har 
ot chance and danger (chang 
At a venture, is at hazard; withoy 
7 editation, 
To VENTURE, V N, to dare; to h 


VENTURE, 8. 


or like! 
VE? 
VE“ 
metal. In Heraldry, the green colour int 477 
arms of ſovereign princes, _ | 25 
VERA CIT V, s. {wcrax, Lat.] conſiſt 
cy of words with fact; or conſiſteney of del 
„„ hen 
VERB, 8. verbe, Fr. verbum, Lat.] 
part of ſpeech ſignifying exiſtence, action, v 
aſſion. „„ 
VE RBAL, Adj. [ Fr. verbalis, Lat.] ſpoken 
oppoſed to written ; conſiſting only in words 
VERBAY'LITY, S. mere bare words, 
VERBA'TIM, Adv. [Lat.] word for ward; 
To VERBERATE, V. A. [ verberaun 
Lat.] to beat or ſtrike. 
VE'RBERATION, S. the af of bent 
or ſtriking. „„ Hs LAce 
 VERBO'SE, Adj. [werboſus, Lat.] abound: 
ing or tedious with words. 
VERBOSITY, S. [ verboſite, Fr.] the qu 
lity of uſing many worlss. 
VERDANT, Adj. [ verdeyant, Fr. » 


9 YE N TURIOUS, Adj. fearleſs ; daiing, 
VENUS, S. the goddeſs of love and bes 


worms 


green poiſonous ſubſtance made of the ruſt a 
copper or braſs. | 6 
\ VERDE'LLO, S. a touch ſtone for tif 
gold, or other metals. 
VERDE'RER, or VERDEROR, 8. 
judicial officer of the king's foreſt, 
VE/RDICT, S. [verum dictum, Lat.] ti 
determination of a jury on any eauſe, tet 
ſion ; judgment. | OE 
VE'RDURE, 8. [Fr.] green co ou. 


VERECUND, &4j. [L.] = 
___ | ry, vaaoh 
1 


PER 
FRG E, S. [Fr. virga, Lat.] a rod, or 
War that form, carried before a per- 


in office; the brink, edge, er utmoſt bor- 
: IS verge, Lat. In Law, the compaſs 


| the king's court, bounding the juri{dic- 
1 the lord ſteward, and the corner of the 
ig le* | 3 | 0 
1 VERGE, v. N. [ vergo, Lat.] to tend 
bend downwards, uſed with tortards. 


VERGER, S. a tipſtaff to a judge; an 
officer who carries a rod tipt with ares before 


of 


ſhop. | 
| VERT DICAL, Adj. [veridique, Fr.] ſpeak- 
pp truth, „ 
To VERT'FICATE, V. A. {wverificatum, 
Lat. ] to prove a thing to be true. 5 
VERIFICATION, S. the act of proving 
i thiny, or making good an aſſertion n 
To VE/RIFY, V. N. I werifer, Fr. ] to 
ve true or juſtify. ä g 
pe- Il. L. 15 in truth; indeed. 


TUDE, S. [ veriſimilitudo, Lat.] probability 
or likelihood. = 5 
VERITY, 8. verite, Fr.] truth. I 
VE'RJUCE, S. the juice ot unripe grapes, 
gr crab apples. DO Os. 
VERMICELLT, S. ILvermiculi, Ital.] little 
worms made with flour and eggs, and uſed in 
ſoops, 18 8 | | 


VERMI'CULAR, Adj. [wermiculus, Lat.] 


zling like a worm; continued from one part 
of the body to the other. 4 


Lat.} wrought with various colours. 


trees, In Phyſic, a griping of the guts. 
VERMIVCULOUS, Adj. full of grubs. 
VERMUFORM, Adj. ſhaped like a 
vorm. N „ 
VERMIFUGE,S. [of vermis and fugo, Lat. 
a medicine that deſtroys, or cxpels, worms. 
en, 8. a lively, briſk, red 
colour. 205 | 1 


lousanimal : applied generally to ſmall ones 


VERMIVOROUs, Adj devouring or feed - 
ing on worms, | 8 | 
VERNA'CULAR, Adj. [wernaculus, Lat) 
of one's own country; natura. 
VERNAL, Adj. I vernus, Lat.] belonging 
to the ſpring. Vernal equinox, in Aſtronomy, 
ls the time when the ſun enters the equinoc- 
4 ne in theſpring, about the 21ſt of March, 
a | 1916s 
— the niguts and days of an equal 


| SEE LITY, 8 ſer vile, flattering beha- 

. Nic gh or di A S. ¶ verole, Fr.] 
| „or iron ring, fixed ro | 
et a cane, or handle . OO My 


3 | 
3 * ver ſatilis, Lat 4 eaſily 


VERISIMILITY, or VERUSIMILI- | 


VERMTCULATF D, Adj ; wermiculatus, | 


VERMI'CULATION, S. among Botaniſts, | 
the breeding worms or vermin in herbs, plants, 


VERMINE,S.[Fr wermis, Lat.] any nox- | 


in 
VERMIPAROUS, Adj. breeding vermin. | 


„„ - 
VERSF, S [ vert, Fr. verſes, Lat ] a line 
conſiſting of a certain ſucceſſion of ſounds, or 
number of ſyllabies; a ſection, or a paragraph 
of a book; poetry. 
To be VERSED. V. N. [ bien verſe, Fr. 
verſor, Lat.] to be Killed in, or acquainted 


1 w.th. 


VERSIFICA'TION, S, [Fr.] the art or 


practice of mab ing verſes | 
VERSIFIER, S. [werfſicateur, Fr] one 

that makes verſes ; a paltry 1himer, | 
To VERSIFY, V. N. [er/ifier, Fr. ] to 

make verſes. Actively, to turn to veric, 


tranſlation. 
tilly. 


green leaf. 


VERT#7BRE, 8. Fr. wertchra, Lat.] a 


joint of the back. 


* 


over the head; the top. 


VERTICAL, Adj. [Fr.] placed in the 


zenith, or over the head; placed perpendicu- 
lar to the horizon, | ns ; 


whoſe flowers arc intermixed with ſmall leaves, 
growing in a kind of whitls, 1 1 | 

VER TVCITY, S. rotation; circumvolu- 
tion. 5 


Fo, 


and dimnefs of fight. _ 3 
VER'Y, Adj vrai, Fr. verus, Lat, ] true; 


real; the ſame, or identical; to a great degree. 


VE'SICA, S in Anatomy, a bladder; any 


medicine whieh raiſes bliſters in the ſkin, 
VE'SICLF, S. a little bladder. Si 
VESPER, S. the evening flar; the even- 
VE'SPERS, 8. [vepres, Fr.] in the Ro- 
man church, evening prayers. | 


 VE'SSEL, S. [waſfelle, Fr vas, Lat.] any 


thing in which liquors, or other things, are 
put; thoſe parts of an animal body which 
contain the fluids; any vehicle by which things 


are conveyed on the water. | 
VEST, S. [vefiis, Lat.] a garment, 


To VEST, V. A. [wv ftio, Lat.] to-dreſs ; 


to make poſſeffor of; to put into poſſeſſion. 
VES TAL, S. | weftalis, Lat.] a virgin 
conſcerated to Yeſia. Figuratively, a pure 
virgin. | 


VESTIBULE,S, the perch, or firſt en- 


trance of a houſe. | | 
VESTIGA'TION, S. the act of tracing ; 
ſecking ; or ſearching atter, 


VE STI GE, S. [Fr. weſtigiam, Lat.] a 


3 N 3 foot- 


VERSION, S. (Fr. 2, Lat.] change; 
VERSUTILOOUENs, Adj, ſpeaking ſub- 


VERT, 8. Fr.] any thing that bears a 


VERTEX, S. . Lat.] the zenith, or point 
VERTICULLATF, Adj. in Botany, plants, 


VIRTI'GINOUS, Adj. {wertigineux, Fr.] 


VERTIGO, s. [Lat.] giddineſs, or = 
| diſeaſe wherein objects, though fixed, appear 
to turn round, attended with a fear of falling, 


membranous ſubſtance in which a fluid is con- | 
]; tained. _ Wigs . 
VESICA'TORY, S. [ veſcaterium, Lat.] a 
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brandiſh, or move to or fro with a quick mo- 


fice; one who performs the duty of another. 
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E 


footſtep or mark, by which anything may be 
traced. | 


a church wherein the miniſter puts on his ſur- 
plice, or ſtays till it is time to 


accounts of the pariſh. 


VESTURE, S. Fr. vefura, Lat.] a gar- having obtained conqueſt, 


ment or robe; dreſs. | 
VETCH, S. [%, Fr.] chick-peas, a 
kind of pulſe. | i 


— 


practiſed in war; long experienced. 
VETERAN, S. an old ſoldier; one long 
experienced or practiſed in any thing. 
o VEX, V. A. |wexo, Lat.] to make un- 
eaſy or angry by impo tunity or im poſition. 
VEXa“TION, S. the act of troubling, or 
ſtate of being troubled ; the cauſe of trouble or 
amcaſinefs. t. . 
U'GLINESS, S. deformity ; the quality of 
being diſagreeable to the ſight, or void of 
beauty. | | | N 
U'GLY, Adj deformed, offenſive to the 
ſight, void of beauty. ng 
VIAL, S. [ann, Gr ] a ſmall bottle. 
VIANo, S. [viande, Fr. vivanda, Ital.) 
food; meat dreſſed. e 5 15 
VIA'TICUM, S. [Lat.] proviſion for a 
journey. In the Rom'th church, the laſt rites 
performed to fit a perſon for deatn. 
To VIBRATE, V. A. I vibratus, Lat.] to 


tion; to make to quiver, Neuterly, to play 
up and down, or to and fro, alternately. . 
_ VUBRATION, S. the act of moving to and 
fro, or upwards and downwards alternately. 
VYCAR, S. [Via u, Lat.] one who poſ 
ſeſſes an appropriated, or impropriated bene- 


| { gular changes wherein t 
VESTMENT), S. [w#tement, Fr.] a gar- in ſucceſſion ; revolution. 
ment. | | iy, 3 

VE'STRY, S. [revefliaire, Fr.] a room in | lain in ſacrifice; eres Jt.) ſomething 


| perform his | that this word is generall 
function; an ailembly of the heads of the for at, and rarely by fla c 
pariſh, Yeflry Clerł 1s an officer who keeps the | gains the advantag 


producing or betokening conqueſt. 


To VIE, V. A. [the etymology is uncer battle 


VICA RAGE, S. [wecaria, Lat.] the cure 
or benefice of a vicar. e . 


1 | ay. ; | F 5 : | 
VICA'RIOUS, Adj. deputed ; delegated ;} VIGVLANCE, S. [Fr. wigilantia, Lat. mut 


actin g by commiſſion. 


VICE, S. [wvitium, Lat.] an habitual courſe 


of actions contrary to the laws of virtue; a 


fault; a kind of ſmall iron prefs, uſed jn hold- 


ing any thing faſt, and moving by ſcrews ; 
from wits, Belg gipe. Vice, in compoſition 


3s derived from the Latin, and ſignifies one ſtrength, force, or power of body or mind 


who acts inſtead of a ſuperior, or is the ſecond 


in command. As #7ce-Roy, one who governs | 


a itate inſtead of a king. | 
VICE GERESST,S. a deputy; a lieutenant, 
VI'CE-ROY, S. one who governs in place 

of a king with regal authority, | 
VFCETY, S. niceneſs; exactneſs. 


* 
- 
* 


VICINITY, S. [vicinus, Lat.] nearneſs; 


neigauhourhood. | 
VICIOUS, Adj [from Viez.! committing 
actions contrary to virtue; addicted to vice. 


1 


4 
, 


” | : _ | conqueſt ; ſucceſs in any cont ſt. 
VETERAN, Adj. [veteranus, Lat. j long Se 


proviſions. 


8 . 
VICVSSITUDE, Se [viciſſituds 
he ſame thi 


Lat,] led 
ugs return 
VICTIM, 8. 

ſomething deſſi 
VICTOR, S. [ vi&er, b Wa 
J followed by over, 
| onqueror; one wha 
e in any Niſpute. 
„ Adj. [ victor ieux, Fr.] 
or the advantages 


VICTO'RIOUS 


VVCTOKY, S. vickoire, Fr, victoria, Lat.] ferior 


| in wit 
VICTREss, S. a female who con * 
4 (IS b quers. ade 
To VICT UAL, V. A. to furniſh yit - hi 
pride FC embat 
VICTUALS,S. [viuailles, Fr, Vittonaglia Mid 
Ital,] meat, or food. N 9 REN his fat 
VPCTUALLER, s. [vifuailleur, Fr." WA hi 


pablican 3 one who furniſhes or provides pro tors, 
Rong 3 a ſhip that carries proviſions for of (a 
ect. 5 F | 


1 8 | 5 there, 
VIDAME, S. in France, the judge of Upon 


biſhop's ſeculiar juriſdiction, out 0: 


VIDELICET, Adv. Lat.] to wit; that ford, 


is: uſually written contractedly thus, viz. 2nd e 

VIDUITY, S. ſwiduite, Fr.] widowhood; cline 
the ſtate of a woman who has buried her huſ Buck 
band, Ph bes | land, 


tain] to ſhew or practiſe in oppoſition or com ſea, 
petition. Neuterly, to conteſt for ſuperiority arts 
To emulate, followed by with. 15 
To VIEW, V. A. (ven, Fr.)] to furveyy the d 
or look into by way of examination or curioſ fax, 
24 +,» ape Ls of h 
VIEW, a proſpect; fight ; ſurvey; thi the! 


reach of ſight; appearance or ſhew; exbib polk 
tion, or diſplay to the mind; intention or d: Was 
ſign. | i chan 
VI GIL, S. vigilia, Lat.] a watch, or de nant 
votions paid to ſaints while other perſons . bort 
8 at reſt; the faſt kept before a hoi have 
| | | ters, 


forbearance of ſleep; watchfulneſs, 2nd 
VIGLLANT, Adj. { vigilans, Lat.) watch hiv 

ul; circumſpect, to prevent danger. pra 
VI'GOROUS, Adj. [ger, Lat.] full d 

ſtrenth and Nie. | 8 

VI GOUR, S. [viguur, Fr. vgl, La. 


energy. | 
VILE, Adj. I vil, Fr. vi Lat.] lak 
mean; deſpicable ; wicked. 
| VILEN ESS, S. [wihtas, Lat.] meanneh 
baſeneſs; u ickedneſs. 1 
TovILIF , V. A. to debaſe 30 dim 
or endeavour to make contemptibe. | 
VILL,;S: [ith Fr. vil, Lat.] a vp 
or a ſmall collection of houſes. 
VILLA, S. [Lat.] a country wy 
VILLAGE, S. [Fr.] a ſmall collect 


OW“. 


VUCICUSNLSS, S. wickednels ; faultineſs. 


houſes in the country, leſs than a — 


— 
— 
= ee; 

— 
— 


illage. 2 at. ] an in. V 
ning VILLAIN, 8. [wilain Fr 4 in- | out of vis conch's I | N 
f of another by baſe try ; ] one who hold tied away: b ach in St 7 | 
a gre. - a wicked and en Blood at aines's cect; #1 
ed | and baſ ire-h 4 and hi reet, and 
Ver V[LLAINOUS, Adi. b. 'r | aſe In June NN E ſon, deyo 4 c 
wh fry; uſed Beetle: " e; vile; wick 4 lor of the 7.1, the The y, but then nd De- 
gam thing low and b o heighten th ed ; | ſame 1e univerſit e was inſtalled reſcued, 
viLLAINY, S. b rage | | the idea - os pig was ſent 7 of Cambrid 4 chancel- 
V{LLIERS, 6 Ke dey wag] „ png IG oy l to 0 _ the 
hm, fon of the 4055 duke of Bucki veral days entertain oy with hi ing of 
- murdered by wo 5 N 9 7 leave.” 15 8 57g very n obly wp 
fror to his Father as ; who, it he „ho „ gave him . n ſe- 
; wit, and _ 10 ſtateſma 5 oy was in- Not and Swi ſwor Fi upon i taking 
- a very great Sor application Dn viel ba Vrrecht, N aa oa gs of ere 
it his love of pleaf re, even in the ave earl t, in June wards ſent to 40,000 
embarralled him” ; ES RS immod e ſenate;|H of Arlingto 1672,togeth to that kin 
Mid or praiſe- in the purſuit erate which e was one of n, and Ge 8 zer with Hen 8 
ee daten ting e eco Vhin 1 
is early educatio as perpetrated, a hen dr 1672, ei eſſion of hall, and! 
| | d . of the D 5 ende a * parl! in 
tors, and was alte n from ſeveral 4 nd receiv· l utch w ad oured t ament, Fe 
of C . erwards le; omeſtic + ington ar from hi @ caſt the His 2 
[Pere * when dy to the univer ru- | he reſi Nr of che himſelf upon 0 odium 
n his return, whi s brother lord ourſe th is time he ellorfhip une 1674, 
ford, and n he w f the breaking grace, a 4 ormiſts. F a great {1vour ge. 
preſented to hi as conduct ing carl , and Jaime ebrua ourer of 
and entered into C to his majeſt ed to Ox- arl of Shaftſb s earl of 8 ry 16, 1676, his 
Cline of the K o Chrilt-Chur . Yo then there were comn 4 ur y, and P aliſbury, Agch 18 | 
Buckingham Fi : Ar Meg Upon the 45 houſe of 3 to par hen lord n | 
i trap wh young duke ft ke e 2 
ſea and BH, celter, when year 1651 ended hi . mediatel ü e day bef. ng to 
: F as ſoon Cc he elc ; 7 at the t 18 ſpeech y after Hi ore, whe #*\ i 
arp He came after made aped beyond 0 ſhew fro | to both h 15 majeſt h n my. 
and, and Nc eafterwards pri knight of th prorogati m law and 1 ouſes, endes Re 11 
the da arp 8M. ; privately int e| was on was ni reaſon tl avoured — [ 
fax, ot hereto Th ante Mae, _ OI tly el ang th ies long 4 
ot his ſlats ntereſt he re omas lord Fai | ated on D cks is, TheRe! . The chief ment 
the Reſtor: which "N bond pomp all 4 ä mo | Bayes LY ecember 5 elearſal,a co of our i 
e d loſt before 1 N l r 
was made one > of a6 eco eis ſaid to h: ferent) are ets (wheth z in it th ac ter of | 
chamber, e of the lor ool. per an ave ther are ſo excel er good, b e various 1 
amber, and of t 1 rds of the mum, ei moſt finiſh £llently bl 5 ad, or! Brad 1 
nant of York f the priv i the king's Ka it 3s ſuch iſhed pict Y ended indif- | ia 
horſe, I ſhire, and y-council lord , ed- wi 8 a m ſt ureof a 7 8 to mak 8 
& It I lie vill eve aſter- piece poeticalc e 
3 * the year 166 u ute- | 0 r laſt, whi piece of Alcoxcomb: 
f ntain 6, {Tg 2 er of derſtood SS ile 0 4 true h YI OP 
en,” . e eee 
utinies am an ſactio: ndence by! mies of thi t is allo S a good con 
e e J let. | ſhare . comedian 
have ca up ſedition his majeft g to raiſe are of vivacity, eman, that evereſt ene. 
Carried among hi jefty's fore were parti ity, and quic at he had ne- 
e . 5 
jan 1 aviconde erous deſigi are fi] cen celebr- idicals dur vhich 
hending as illued „ Upon whi zus and ilent as to hi rated a | ie ; but ths 
19 him the fan ich a recorded t! to his virtues s a wit we 
znce of reſen+1 Notwith ne year f procla- | diſinte that b es for it all m 
e ſt . Or a ifintere! e ever per tor it 1s en 
wis far ag agai anding this ppre-| Apr1 eited action 1 performed no where 
took Bu * being of inſt him, Ch appear - Apr 16: 4685-2 in his who] one genero 
had bee. ingham a 70 8 wh n Yorkſhire 4 45 Mr. Woe ole life. f. 7 
I n 8 ; le o he di Ire ; but M ood fa ; e died 
ſtored 6 an 3 n into fav temper ied at an: r. Pope i ys at his! 
da Ky ber NEDSS Tenn, 2 
confirmed fer, in 166 council 5 was re- | 1/NEO! x S, | ry, in 
, 2 d i . 5 VLN US. A . l very 
was, perd in the 3 and e in the f CIBLE 2 2 dj. mad ; 
to conſ aps, too m graces of th perfect. querable; tha „Adj. (vir a c of twips. 
th hee ST VUNGTURE, 8. on Bang 
n Blood' « e was f. emy. ] lis wit! I'ND 4, „ 2 bindi G cog 
Orme S attem uppoſed In the ye: Lat.] 8 CAE. ing. 
e This (he, n the l ef b 3 lation; ane from -F A. [windi 
hanged him ; for Tybilda, ag e of 3 yenge; to aflett or < 5 
g m; „bur e 19 717 Gy | — - O . cc u- 
e Fra which pr aud YATES lo LOW ICATION, S. +, OF. hin ee 
; pur po ſe h to have * » juſtifi 6%. N, 8 F | 7-1 
| ne Was _VIN cation. Al £1 defe No 
| taken siven DICATIVE. “ 8 ence; apo- 
5 to revenge. . , orV INDI'CT 3 
{N 4: 74 Shs 
VIiNDI- 
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VINDICA'TOR, s. ene who juſtifies 
frem a cha: ge or accuſation; a defender. 
VI'ND!CTIVENESS, S. revengefulneſs. 
VI, NE, S. {winea, Lat.] the plant which 
bears the grape. | 
VI NEG4R, S. [winaigre, Fr.] wine, or 
other iquors mage ſour ; any thing ſour, 
VUNEYARD, S. [<vinegea- d, Sax, } ground 
zanted with vines. | 
V i NUUS, Adj. [wineſus, Lat.] having the 
qual ties of, or reſembling, wine. 


for making wine; the produce of wine tor 
m 8 „ 
 VIINTNER, S. vinarius, Lat.] one who 
ſeils wine; a tavern-kceper. 
VIOL, S. a ſtrie ged inſtrument of muſic. 
VIC. \'CEOUS, dj. reſembling violets. 


injure or hurt; to break any law; to injure] o 
by irreverence; to raviſn. 1 55 
VIOLA'TION, S. the actof tranſgreſſing, 
or breah ing. „„ 1 
VIOLA “TOR, S. [ violateur, Fr.] a tranſ- 
greſſor. : „ 
VIOLENCE, S. [Fr violentia, Lat.] force; 
unjuſt ap, lication of ſtrength; an aſſault; ve- o 
hemence; injury; raviſſment. 
VFVOLENT, Adj. [L vialegtus, Lat.] acting 
with preit, continued, and an unjuſt applica 
tion of force. Occal:uned by force, oppoſed 
de ir. I" #: "hone 

VIO'LENTLY, Adv, forcibly; vehe- 

mently, 3 0 „„ 3 . 
VIO LET, S. [Fr.] a plant bearing a 

- Fweet-{cented flower. Io 
VIOLET, Adj. purple. | 
VIOLIN, s. {wioln, Fr.] a fiddle; a mu- 


' VIOLONCELLO, S. a ſmall baſs violin, 
juſt half as big as a common baſs violin in 
 þ-vgth, &c and uſed to play a baſs upon with 
a common bafs violin or viol. 
VIPER, S. |wuipere, Fr. wipcra, Lat.] a 
poiſonous reptile of the ſerpent kind. f 
PIPER OCS, Adj. belonging to a viper. 
VIRA'GO, S. [Lat Ja female warrior; a 
malculine woman. „ 5 | 
 VVRENT, Adj. green; not withered. _ 
VIRGE, S. a dean's mace. . Es 
VIRGIN, S. [vierge, Fr. wirgo, Lat.] a 
maid ; any thing not uſed or ſoiled. | 
VI/RGINAL, Adj. maidenly; belonging 
to a virgin. 1 . 
 VV&GINAL, S. generally pronounced in 
the plural] a muſical inſtrument, ſo called be- 
caute uſed by young ladies. 2 
_ VIRGINIA, S. a Britith colony of North- 
Amcrica, firſt diſcovered by the celebrated Sir 
Walter Raleigh in 1584, and had its name 
from our Viigin Queen, It is very happily! 
fiturted, with the river Potowmack on the 
N. E. ſeparating it from Maryland, and the 
Atlantic occan on the E. Carolina on the 8. 


p 


which divide it from the va 
Louiſiana. U 
bay, it extends from lat. 
39 deg. 30 min. N. but 
from Cape Charles in lat. 
28 deg. N. Its breadth, ſo far ax 
about 1co miles; but to the 

no boundary. The 
are either very ſharp and 
and the S. and S. E. 
| | falls in great quantities, 
VINTAGE, S. [winare, Fr.] the ſeaſon|two davs ; and the ſa 
froſt, the winters in : 
nerally dry and clear, 
than ours; May and June are ver 
July and Auguſt ſultry, but September 
digious rains. Towards the coaſt, and 


miles inland, there is hardly a hill « 
To VIOLA FE, V. A. [vialatus, Lat.] to be found. Here "AY 4 r * a ill Or ſton 


paſture grounds, The land 
hemp, Indian corn, flax, ſilk 
wild grapes; but the ſtaple commolity of Vir. 
| oinia is tobacco, to which the planters poſt. 
pc ne every thing elſe. That of Vir 
cially the ſweet ſcented tobacco, w 


world, and generally vended in Great-Blitin 
and Ireland, for asking ſnuff, &c, the 
other ſort called, Oronoko, is ſent to Holland, 
Denmark, Sweden, and Germany; where i 
turns to equal account for the planter, Vir. 
ginia contains fifty-four pariſhes and churches, 
thirty or forty of which have miniſters 
with chapels of eaſe in thoſe of larger gx- 
tent: the maintenance of each miniſter i 
| ſettled at 1600 pounds of tobacco per annum, 
| | beſides perquiſites. In this colony are faid in 
ſical inſtroment well known, _ be only two Preſbyterian, and three Quaker 


ions. Of late only they have begun to bull 


ſt treg ll 
the W. ſide of Thea 


3 leg, O mi } 
on the x? My. to 
37 dep 


On 


N. and W. winds here 
piercing, or ftormy « 
« hazy or fultry, Snow 
but ſeldom ies above 
me may be ſaid of the 
his country being g. 
The ſpring i earlier 
y pleaſant, 
has pros 
for 169] 
recs of various fo A 
cs of various 
t prodigious magnitude ; with abundant 
produces rice 
„cotton, and 


inia, elpe- 
. ich orows! 
n York-river, is reckoned the beſt 4 he 


meeting-houſes At Middleplantation, or Wil 
liamſburg, there is a college. Though the 
uſual method of traffic in this country is by 
barter of one commodity with another, ord 
any with tobacco, they have Engliſh and Spar 
iſh coins in ſilver. When any perſon in Vit 
ginia is diſabled, through age or ficknels, hei 
placed in ſome planter's houſe at the public 
charge; and ſuch is the hoſpitality of the 
planters to ſtrangers, that there is no need of 


forts, depending chicfly on a well-regulated 
militia on land, and cruziers from England 
ſea. Though Virginia abounds in fine tim 
and naval ſtores, and it has one grand harboit 
after entering Cheaſapeak-bay, between (a 
Charles and Henry, yet they build no li 
ing. As here are few towns, James tot 
and Williamſburg being the principal, tt 
planters reſide on their farms, which lic 2 
tiguous to ſome large river; ſo that ſhips " 
up almoſt to their doors, and take in tobi 
Fenn, 
vIROGINIIT I, S. [of ginite, Fr. vgn 
Lat.] the (late of 3 woman that has not kno# 


and the Apalachian mountains on the W. 


4 


Man, g e VI. 


VIS 


mall, Adj. [viruts, Lat. Jbelonging to, 
| ing a man. ms 
Lr „S. manhood ; power of pro- 
K Tul, Adj. [ virtuel, Fr.] having 
the efficacy, though not the ſenſible and ma- 
| ja t. , 
i TbaLLv, Adv. in effect, though 
,rmally, N 
TUE: 8. [ vertue, Fr. wirtus, Lat.] a 
habit of acting agreeable to the rules of mo- 
rality, which improves and pertects the poſ- 
er; morel excellence; a medicinal quality 
nt efficacy; power 3 excellence. Cardinal vir. 
er, among Moraliſts, are, prudence, tempe 
rance, juſtice, and fortitude: 
VIR IVO'SO, S. [Ital.] a man curious in 
wllecting antique and natural curioſities. 
 VIRTUOUS, Adj. [wirtueux, Fr. virtueſus, 
Lat. | habitually good; chaſte, | 


| [from VIxuI XN r) acrimony, or bitterneſs 
of temper; malignity. ET 
 VIRULENT, Adj. Fr. virulentus, Lat.] 
V | 
VISAGE, S. [Fr. wiſaggio, Ital.] the 
countenance or look. oh | 
VISCERA, S. the entrails or bowels. 

VISCERAL, or VVSCEROUS, Adj. be- 
longing to the bowels, _ Boe 
Jo VISCERA TE, V. A. [wiſcera 
Lat.] to embowel, or take out the bowels. 


glue in its conſiſtence and ſticking. 


neſs; a gluiſh or ſticking quality. 


VIRULENCt,, or VVRULENCY, 8. 


912 


br V, S. viriditas, Let.) greeneſs. calamity a fflicling a nation. Feaſt of the si- 


ſitation, in the Romiſh church, a teſtival ob- 
ſerved in commemoration of the viſit by the 
Virgin Mary to Elizabeth. 
VI'SI TOR, S. [wifireur, Fr.] one appoint- 
ed to viſit a monaſtery or religious houſe. 
VVSOR, S. {though written likewiſe vi- 
ſard, viſar, vizard, and vixor; Johnſon pre- 
ters viſor, becauſe both neareſt to viſus, Lat, 
and concurring with viſage, a khdred word; 
viſere, Fr.] a maſk uſed to cisfigure or diſ- 
guiſe. e f 

VISTA, S. [Lat.] a view or proſpect 
through a long narrow paſſage or avenue. 
VISUAL, Adj. [wiſuel, Fr.] uſcd in 
ſight. | ; 
vr AL, Adj. [vitalis, Lat.] contributing, 
neceſſary to, containing, or the ſeat of lite; 
eſſential. 3 | 
VITA'LITY, S. [witalitas, Lat] the pro- 
perty or action of life. | 


neceſſary, or eſſential to life. 

VVTIOUS, Adj. See Viciovs. 

Io VIVTIATE, V. A. [wvicicr, Fr.] to 

corrupt, debaſe, or ſpoil. | ts 
VITIA'TION, S. the act of debaſing, cor- 

rupting, ſpoiling, or deflowering. 

10 VITILVYTIGATE, v. N. to detract; 

to contend. | | HE | 

VITREOUS, Adj. glafſy; reſembling 


tum, gla ſs. VVA | . 
VITRIFICA“TION, S. the act of turn- 
VCI D, Adj. | viſcidus, Lat.] reſembling | ing any thing to glaſs by the force of fire. 

I Io VVIRIFY, V. A. [witrum, Lat. glaſs, 
\ - VISCOSITY, S. (ict, Fr.] clammi- | and $9, Lat. to become] to turn to glaſs, 


VF TRIOL,S. l vitriolum, Lat. ] a kind of 


VUTALS, S. [without a fingular] parts 


 VISCOUNT, S. {wicemre, Fr, pronounced 

vicunt] an order or dignity next to an earl: 
it was an ancient title as an office, but a 
modern one as a dignity, being never men- 


VISCOUN I'ESS, S. the wife of a viſ- 
count, cit 55 9 

VISCOUS, Adj. [wiſqueux, Fr. viſcoſus, 
Lat, | ſticky, or glutinous. 1 fd 


quality ot being ſeen. N 
VISIBLE, Adj. I Fr. vifbilic, Lat. ] to be 
Perceived by the eye; apparent. | 


, © Manner as to be ſcen and perceived. 
VISION, S, [Fr. wife, Lat.] ſight ; the 
act or faculty of ſeeing ; a ſupernatural ap- 
pearance which a perſon ſees waking, | 
YISIONARY, Adj. imaginary. 
To VISIT, v. A. [ viſito, Lat. wiſiter, Fr.] 
to go to ſee, In Scripture, to ſend good or 
evil in reward 


vey or inſpection of as a biſhop. | 


to {ce another. 


tioned as fuch before the reign of Henry VI. 5 


VISIBVLITY, S. [vii ilitas, Lat.] the 
VS Id V, Adv. [wijibilement, Fr.] in ſuch 


ling or quickening. 


mineral ſalt. _ | 
VITUPERA'”TION, S, blame; cenſure, 


lived; ſprightly. _ 1 
VIVACIOUSNESS, or VIVA“ CIT, 8. 
[ vivacite, Fr.] ſprightlineſs; livelineſs; 
brilkneſs. ES 1 2 
VIV'VENCY, S. manner of ſupporting or 
continuing life. 1 Os 

VIVES, S. [avives, Fr.] a diſeaſe in 
horſes. 35 7 


quick; ſtriking. ET GET 
VI'VIDNESS, S. livelineſs; briſkneſs. 


Lat. ] to quicken or give life. 


VIVIFICA'TION, S. the act of enliven- 


To VIVIFY, V. A 
quicken or enliven. 


VVXEN, S.] Skinner derives it from Bitis, 


le S (te, Fr.] the act of going] and that of Bitchin, a ſnarling bitch] a wo- 


man who is both ſubtle and abuſive ; a fro- 


won CITATION, S. the ſurvey or inſpec | ward child. | 
er enmes by a biſhop in his dioceſs, ro] VIZ, [the contraction of widelicet,] to wit, 
ume into the ſtate of che church 418 | | | 

| | at 


| VEZARD, 


VIVA'/CIOUS, Adj. [ vivax, Lat.] long 


| VIVID, Adj. [vividus, Lat.] lively ; 
To VUVIFICATE, V. A. [vivificatam, 


[vivifir, Fr.] te 


VIVI'PAROUS, Adj. [vivus, Lat, and 
or puniſhment ; to take a ſur-| aria, Lat.] bringing forth its young alive. 
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UNA - 
VIZARD, 8. See Vizon, |. 
VIZIER, 8. [properly wiſar] the prime 
miniſter of the Turkiſh empire. 
ULCER, S. [leere, Fr. ulcus, Lat.] a 
wound of long continuance, + 
To ULCERATE, V. A. [ulcerer, Fr: 
wiceratus, Lat. ] to affect with ſores or ulcers. 
ULCERA'TION, S. [Gr.] break- 
ing out in ſores or ulcers. 


longing to, or full of ſores or ulcers. 

ULF NOUS, Adj. ſlimy ; muddy. 
6h ULTIMATE, Adj. Lultimatus, Lat.] in- 
tended as an end; laſt in a train of conſe- 

quences. 

ULTRAMA'RINE, Adj. [ overemer, Fr.] 
from beyond ſea. | 
ULTKAMMARINE,S. among Painters, 

the fineſt fort of blue colour. | 

ULTRA'NEOUS, Adj. ſpontaneuns ; vo- 
Iuntary. 

_ ULULA'TION, 8. howling like a og 
or wolf. 


* 


UMB1LVC Al., AG. pertaining to che na- 


vel. : 

U'MBR AGE, I; [ombrage, Fr, uber, Lat. ] 
a ſhade of trees; a ſhaduw; ; reſcatment ; of- 
tence. 


UMBRA'GEOU3, Ad). [enrage, Fr, ] 


 Hhady. 

UMBRELLA, S. a ſkreen; a fan; a ſhade. 
| UMPIRAGE, S. the power of deciding a 
controverſy z the power of an umpire. 


_  UM'PIRE, S. [derived by Minſhew and 


Skinner from un pere, Fr.] an arbitrator, or 


One choſen to decide a diſpute. 


UN, in compoſition, implies negation, con- 
trariety, and diſſolution, or the not being ſo 
and to, together with the deſtroying of ſome- 
thing already done. Before Adjectives, it ſig- 


niftes not, or a negation of their quality; and 


defore vecbs, it implics, that ſomething is de- 

nied or deſtroyed which has been done or 
ſaid before: this particle is borrowed from 
the Goths and Saxons, who uſed it in che 
ſame ſenie. 

.-  UNAS 3A 'SHED, Adj. not confounded; not 
aſhamed. 

 _ UNA'*BLE, Adj. ſof in, neg. and babilis, 
Lat.] wanting ability, incapable. _ 


UNA'BSOLVED, Adj. not freed ; not ac- 


quitted, | 
UN A/CCEPTABLE, Adj. [inacceptabil 55 
Lat. ] unpleaſing; diſagreeable. | 
* UN a "CCEPTED, Adj. not received. 
UNA'COUNTABLE, Adj. unreaſonable ; 
not to be accounted for; not juſtifiable, _ 
UNACCOUN TA'BLENESS, S. unreaſon- | 


| brown 


UNA CCUSTOMED, Adj. not uſed to. 


UNA'CQUAINTED, Adj. iguorant ; ; not 
| knowing. 


UNA'CTIVE, Adj. lddle 3 bon ud with- | 


out employment, 


U!'LCEROQUS, Adj [ulceroſes, Lat.] be- 


cable, among Mariners, to take it from the 


UN 


UNA'/DVISED, Adj 1 
ing or deliberating. ach. fall; without thick. UNÞ 
UN. VFFECTED, ug ne. 
tion; natural. e Gros * 
UNA F FEC TIN G, 25 
not touching the paſſion HO 15 intereſting, ” 
_ UNALVENABLE, Agj Fr 
)- [inalienable, F UN 
tt 3 
Fee to another not 5 WM 
UNAMIABLE, Adi. a; . n 
to be deſired or "Sa 'eted. js nee Ge 
UNA'LTERABLE, Adj. fle 
not to be altered. In Kale go 
UNANIMITY, S. [ unanimite, Fr. unani. UN 
mitas, Lat.] concord; 3 agreement ; conformi. UN 
ty, or union of ſentiments, Uh 
UNANVFMOUS, Adj, [ «nanime, Fr. una- hte, 
nimis, Lat.] of one mind; agreeing in opinion. UN 
UNA'NSWERABLE, Bs that cannot nels 
be denied, | U 
UNA'PPESED, Adj. not pacified, 2n0i 
UNA? PROACHABLE, Adj, not to be U 
come near. fat, 
UNA RMED, Adj. vaked; without 4 U 
fence. imp 
UNA'SKED, Adj. not required; uner- U 
pected, the 
UNA'SSISTED, Adi. without help, =} 
_UNATTAINABLE, Adj. not to be come ed 
a l 
UNATTE/MPTED, Adj. never tried at; col 
never endeavoured. 1 
UNATTE!NDED, Adj. having no atten an 
dants; unaccompanied; neglecled. N 
UN A/VOIDABLE, Aj, not to be pr fa 
| vented. - | 
UNA! WARES, Adv. unexpedted; net an 
looked for. be 
To UN BAR, V. A. [debarrer, Fr.] to ſh 
remove the bolt of a door. | fi 
UNBECO/'MING, Adi. not conſiſtentvith ſi 
deecucy and good marfhers. 
UNBELYTEVER, S. an infidel; one ] 
that denies the truth of the Chriltian le. 0 
ligion. 1 


UNBELVEVING, Adj. diffcult to be 
convinced; incredulous. | 
| To UNBE!/ND, V. A. to looſen or ſlacken; 


to relax ; to eech the mind. To unbend 4 


anchor, 

_ UNBENEVO'LENT, Adj. inhuman; w- 

favaurable ; unfriendly ; unkind. | 
UNBEWAILED, Adj. unlamented. 


UNBFASSED, Adj unprejudices im- 
partial. 


UN BIDDEN, Adj. not deſied; unit 
yited, 

UNBLA'MEABLE, Adj. innocent; ines 
proachable. 


UNBLA'/MEABLENESS, 8. innocence; 


free from guilt. F 
To UNBEO SOM, V. N. to lay open on 


mind to a friend. | UN 


4 


|. beneath, 


UND 


NON DED, Adj. unreſtrained ; hav- 
d x . | | = - 
97 ANONICAL, Adj. not agreeing 
th the canons of the church, | 
28 UNCA SE, V. A. to take out of a 
af; to kin, 3 1 
1 TAIN, Adj. doubtful. ; 
CTAN, S. doubtfulneſs; ir- 
resolution. 


UNCHA 
UNCHARITAB 


NGEABLE, Adj. immutable. 
LE, Adj. void of charity; 


bo CHA STE, Adj. lewd ; not continent. 
UNCLEA'N, Adj. foul; polluted. 
UNCO'MMON, Adj. not uſual. 


COUT HNESS, 8. unpoliteneſs z rude- | 
nels ; harſhneſs. 

UNCTION, 
anointing. 


S. [on&ion, Fr.] the act of 
5 
UNC TOO 


8, Adj. [cnffucux, Fr.] greaſy; 


fr CULTIVATED, Adj. untilled ; not 
improved; unpolite. 
UNCU'STOMED, A 
the duties to the king. ISIS hs of 
oba TED, A0 not to be frighten- 
ed; firm; reſolute; intrepid... 
UNDAUNTEDNESS, S. intrepidity; 
cure. | 
UNDE/CAGO 
angles or ſides. 
UNDEE, Adj. in 
ſembling waves. . 
UNDER, Prep. [undar, Goth. under, Sax. 
ardar, Belg. | in a ſtate of ſubjection; beneath; 
below; in a leſs degree or quantity; with the 
ſhew or appearance of; in a ſtate of oppreſ- 
ſion, depreflion, or protection; in a ſtate of 
ſubordination” _ + 
UNDER, Adv. in a ſtate of ſubjection. 
Leſs, oppoſed to over or more. Inferior ; ſub- 
ordinate: in the laſt ſeaſe it is generally uſed 
in compoſition, as well as in thoſe of be/gww or 


J. not having paid 


N, 8. a figure of eleven 


L 


Io UNDE'RGO, V. A. to ſuffer. | 
UNDERHAND, Adv. in a ſecret and 
clandeſtine mannei. | 
UNDERLING, S. an inferior; 
perſon. N | 
To UNDERMINE, v. A. [miver, Fr.] 
to make hollow underneath ; to circumyent ; 
to ſupplant, _ e ee 
UNDERMOST, Adj. loweſt. 
UNDERNEATH, Adv. below. 
IND ER-PLOr, S. in Dramat 
a by-plot, a ſubordinate inngnes.. 55. 
To UNDER-RATE, v. A. to undervalue, 
to ſet a price under the wortn. 
To UNDERSELL, V. A. to ſell for leſs 
than the worth ; to ſell cheaper, . 
To UNDERSTA ND, V. A. Cpreter un- 


a mean 


ic Poetry, | 


or judgment of thin 


than a thing is worth; to ſlight. 


Heraldry, waved ; re. 


| UNHAPPY, Adj. 
+ SOR 


„ NI 
flandan, Goth. and Sax. preter foth, Goth. 
fted, Sax.] to have a perfect knowledge or 
proper idea of ; to comprehend or conceive. 
Neuterly, to be informed. 
UNDERSTA'/NDING, S. that power of 
the mind by which we arrive at a proper idea 
gs; ſkill; a ſtate free from 
diſpute or ſuſpicion. 5 
To UNDERTA'KE, V. A. [ preter ander- 
took, part. paſſive undertaken] to attempt or en- 
gage in; to engage or attack, Neuterly, to 
aſſume any buſineſs or province; to venture. 
To promiſe or warrant after dare. 
UNDERTAKE'R, S. a manager of ſome 


great work; a perſon who provides the neceſ- 


{aries for a burial. | 
UNDER TA'KING, S. a deſign formed, 
UNDER-TREASURER, S. an officer 
ſubordinate ts the treaſurer, who is to cheſt 
up the king's treaſure, and ſee it carried to the 
treaſury. VVV 
To UNDERVA!/LUE, V. A. to val 


ue leſs - 


UNDE'R WO®D, S. any wood that 15 2 
reckoned timber. | 


To UNDERWORK, V. A. to work 
cheaper; to undermine ; to ſupplant. _ 
To UNDE'RWRITE, v. 4. toſign. 
UNDE/R WRITER, S. in commerce, ons 
who undertakes toinſure goods, ſhips, &c. for 
a ftipulated-premiam,: oh: | 
UNDESI'GNING, Adj. free from malice; 
well meaning; honeſt. _ „„ 
UNDUSCIPLINED, Adj. in War, raw ; 
not trained; not perfect in their exerciſe, 
To U'NDO, V. A. to take to pieces; to 
ruin. 5 „ 


To UNDU'/LA 


TE, v. A, [ ondojer, Fr. un- : 
dulatum, Lat.] to roll like waves. 


UNDULATION, S. 
motion like that of waves. 8 | 
UNDU'TIFUL, Adj. diſobedient; rebel- 
lious behaving with irreverence. Be 
UNDU'TIFULNESS, S. diſobedience; be- 
haviour inconſiſtent with the reſpe& we owe 
our ſuperiors or parents. 5 
UNE ASINESS,S, in 
diſquiet. 0 | | 
UNEXCEPTIO!N ABLE, Adj. irreproach- 
able; applied to a perſon's character. 
To UNFO'LD, V. A. to open; to explain. 
_ UNGAIN, Adj. aukward. . | 
UNGO DLX, Adj. negligene of God and 
his laws; impious. Ck D 


( ondulation, Fr.] a 


convenience; trouble, 


miſerable; wretch- 


UNGUENT, S. [uns 
ment. 1 | 
UNI, in compoſition, is borrowed from 
the Latin, and implies one, or ſingle, as uni- 
corn, a beaſt with a ſingle horn, from anum 
and cernu, Lat. 


U'NICORN, 


uentum, Lat.] oint- 


#*1/:000 ; trom under, Goth, under, Sax, and 


8. a beaſt that has only one 
1885 WED 1 


UNI- 


3 


. Lat, regular; even; having all its forms 


the liberal arts are taught. 


drive or force from a hole. 


dle by any 


UNFKO'FI TABLE, Adj. uſeleſs ; with- | 
out advantage. 5 8 


UNS 
UN IFO RM, Adj. [wriforme, Fr. uni writ, 
alike, 


UNIFO'RM, S. dreſs pecuhar to the dif- 


ferent corps of an army. 
_ UNIFO'R MLY, Adv. regularly; after one 
manner. | | 
UNIFO'RMITY, S. [uniformite, Fr. uni- 
ferwitas, Lat.] conformity; agreeing in all 
its parts; of the ſame ſhape and faſhion, 


. UNION, S. [Fr. wnio, Lat.] the act of 
joining two or more, ſo as to make them one; 
concord, In Law, the combining two church- 


es or Kingdoms in one, ſo that they may be 
_ admiwiiterced by one miniſter, or governed by 


one king. 


+. U'NISON, S. a ftring that is in the ſame 


found with another. * 
uU'NIT, S. one; that which has the firſt 
place of numbers in vulgar arithmetic. 

UNIT A'RIANS, S. [uritaire, Fr.] a here- 


tic whio denies the unity of the Godhead in | 
| three perſons ; a Socinian. 


To UNULTE, V. A. [uzitus, Lat. ] to join 


cur. | DE | | 
U'NITY, S. the ſtatc of being but one ; 
concord, 5 | 
UNIVERSAL, Adj. {univerſalis, 11 
general, or extending to all; total; eompriſ- 


ing all particulars or ſpecies. 


UNIVERSE, S. [univers, Fr. univerſum, 
Lat.] the wholc ſyſtem of created beings and 


| 8 thin 8. . 


— UNIVERSITY, 8. [ univerſes, Lat. ] 
.a ſchool, or collection of colleges, where all 
UNIVOCAL, Adj. | wnivoens, Lat.] hav- 
ing but one meaning; regular or immuta- 
To UNKENNEL, V. A. in Hunting to 


Jo UNLA'CE, V. A. to undo a lace. To 


us lace à coney, in Carving, to cut it up. _ 


UNLA W'r UL, Adj. contrary to law. 
UNLL'SS, Conjunct. except; if not. 
_UNLU'CKY, Adj. unfortunate. | 
IO UNMOOR,' V. A. among Mariners, 

to weigh anchor, in order to put to ſea. 
UNTRECEDEN TED, Ach. not juſtifia- 


example. | 


UNRECLA'IMED, Adj, in Falconry, un- 


tamed; Wild. 


UNKV/GHTEOUS, Adj. wicked pro- 


. ne. | 


UNSA'VOURY,” Adj. taſteleſs; ferid ; 


diſguſting. 


» UNSEASONABLE, Adj. not ſuitable to 
time or occaſion ; late: as, unſeaſonable time 


: of right, 


UNSEEMLY, Adj. unbecoming; inde- 


| fo as to make one; to make agree; to con- 


mal, by which he communicates his ideas; 1 


| VOLANT, Adj. [Fr. wolans, Lat.] flying 


| ſipating in the air; lively; fickle. | 
V 


a voice; uttered or ſounded b 


ſummons; a trade; the ſeer 


ſtance in verbs, whereby they are diſtinguiſhe 


taining nothing; vain or ineffectual; null; | 


its relt. 


4 — 


UNSETLFUL, Adj. 
ledge. 
NST EAD x, Adj. inconſtant ., 
* 5 f ant, vari 
UNTHANKEUL, ch agen 
7 0 RU'SS, V. A. to ungird or unt. 
10 wntruſs a point, ſignifies to unden ie, 
9 in order to caſe the body. TY 
NA'RY, Adj. f Tp 
as Adj. imprudent; precii, 
_ UNWHO'LESO\N j. inſalubs; 
+ 12 ESOME, Adj, infalubrious; 
UNWO'RTHY, Ag 
adequate; unbecoming. 
VOCARBULARX, S. fzocabulsy 
cabularium, Lat.] a book Fr 
tion of words without their explications, 
VO'CAL, Adj. Fr. wecalis, Lat.] havino | 
y the voice. 
vocatio, Lat.] 1 


wy vd particular office. 0 Ade 0 
'O'CATIVE, S. [ vocatzvus, Lat. ce; 
Fr.] in Grammar, ale caſe of 1 
we uſe when we call or ſpeak to a perſon, 
\ VOCIFERA'TION, S. [weciferatio Lat, 
clamour. ; | 5 
VOGUE, 8. [Fr.] faſhion ; or gener 
cuſtom. _ e 
V OICE, S. [veir, Fr. var, Lat ] a found 
produced in the throat and mouth of an ai. 


wanting merit; not | 


VOCATION, S. [Fr. 


vote or opinion. In Grammar, a circum- 
ed into active, paſſive, &c, | 
VOID, Adj. | wuide, Fr.] empty, or con- 


unſupplied, or having no poſſeſſor; deſlitue 
of. | | . 25, 

_ VOID, S. an empty ſpace. | 
To VOID, V. A. ſwuider, Fr.] to quit 
or leave empty; to emit or pour out; to at» 
nul or nullify, _ 2 

VOL DER, S. a baſket or trough in which 
meat and other things are carried trom 
table, ; 1 
VO ITURE, S. Fr.] carriage. 
or paſſing through the air; nimble. 
VvOLATILE. Adj. [ vclatilis, Lat.] fizing 
or paſſing through the air ; ſpirituous, or di- 


VOLE, S. [Fr.] in Gaming, a ſtake 
wherein act > alone, and undertakes 
to win all the tricks. | 

VOLCANO, S. ¶ Ital. from wulcanus, Lat, 
a burning mountain. | ; 
 VOLFTION, S. [wolitio, Lat.] the ac 
exerciſe of the power the mind has to conh- 
der, or forbear conſidering, any idea, of 0 

refer the motion of any part of the body ie 


VOLLY, s. [ valae, Fr.] a diſcharge® | 
flight of ſhot. | 2 1 5 
1 TR a YOLUBI- | 


A 

| voroURULITY, S. [ volubilite, Fr.) apt- | 
Sheen F aQivity of tongue 3 fluency of 
agi UBLE, Adj. [wolubilis, Lat.] formed 
{o as to roll eaſily ; rolling; nimble. Fluent. 
f ſpeech, applied to the tongue. 

VO'LUME, S '[ volumen, Lat.] ſomething 
olled up; as much as is rolled at once 3 a 
hook, alluding tothe ancient method of rolling 
manuſcrips on 2 


aft. £ 
VOLUMINOUS, Adj. conſiſting of many 


OLUNTARILY, Adv. willingly ; free- 
ly; without being aſked. 5 
YOLUNTA'RINESS, S. willingneſs. 
VOLUNTARY, Adj. [woluntaire, Fr. vo. 
urtariu, Lat] done by a motion of the will 
free from compulſion, or without being 
VOLUNTARY, S. a piece of muſic play- 
el at will, without any ſettled rule: generally 
applied to the pieces played at church between 
the pſalms and the firſt leſſon. 
VOLUNTEER, S. a ſoldier who enters 
of his own accord, or ſerves without pay. 
'VOLU'P FUOUS, Adj. [ vi ptueſus, Lat.] 
, given to exceſs of pleaſure; ſenſual. 
VOLU'TE, S. F 
lumn repreſenting a roll. . 
voOMICA, S. an encyſted tumour in the 
e J 
10 VOMIT, V. N. ſ vito, Lat.] to diſ- 
charge from the ſtomach by the mouth; to 
throw up with violence. TE . 
VO AA CIOUs, Adj. verace, Fr. VErax; 
Lat.] greedy ; immoderately eager after food. 


] 


| 
| 


wt gluttony ; deyouring with great eager- 
neſs, | IO | 
VORTEX, S. [ Lat. plural vertices] any 
thing whirled roun cg. ; 
VO'TARY, S. {wotum, Lat. | one devoted, 
a by a vow, to any particular religion or opi- 
nion, &c. ) re Re 1 
VOTE, S. [ votum, Lat. 
frage given for a candidate. 5 
To VOTE, V. A. to give one's ſuffrage in 
behalf of a candidate. 
© VOTIVE, Adj. given by vow. WF 
To VOUCH, V. A. (voncber, Norm.] to 
call to witneſs ; to atteſt, maintain, or ſup- 
2 Neuterly, to bear witneſs, or give teſti - 
ony, 3 ; : TE. 
VOUCHER, S. one who 
any thing; 
proof. 


Ja voice or ſuf- 


any thing uſed in evidence, or as a 


To VOUCHSAFFE, v. A. to permit any 
Bing to be done without danger; to conde- 
ſcend. The firſt ſenſe is ſeldom uſed. 
vo, S. [vou, Fr. votum, Lat. ] any pro- 
Miſe made to a divine power; a ſolemn and 


teligious promiſe. 
To VOW, V. A. [ vcuer, Ft. voveo, Lat.] 


Fr.] a member of a co- 


VvoORACIT V, S. [ voracitas, Lat.] greedi- 


complete diſorder. 
gives witneſs to 


to give or dedicate to x religious uſe by ſolemn 


URA 
promiſe, Neuterly, to make vows or ſolema 
promiſes, | N | 
VOWEL, S. | woyelle, Fr. wecalis, Lat.] à 
Litter which forms a ſound, or may be pro- 
n »unced by itſclf. 3 
VOYAGE, S. ſvoiage, Fr.] any diſtance 
paſſed, or to be paſſed, by watcr diſtinguilhed 
in Fngliſh from any diſt .nce travelled by land. 
wh'ch is then called a journey. 5 
UP, Adv. up, uppe, upon, Sax. op, Belg. 
and Dan.] on high, oppoſed to daun: out of 
bed, or ariſen; in a Rate of preferment ; climb- 
ing; inſurrection; from younger to elder 
years. Up and down, here and there; diſ- 
perſedly ; backward and forward. Up with 
is uſed to expreſs the raiſing any thing to 
ſtrike with. 1 | = 
UP, Interject, is uſed to exhort a perſon to 
riſe from a ſcat or bed; or ta rouſc himto action. 
UP, Prep. from a lower to a higher part, 
oppoled to down. This word is often uſed in 
compolition, in almoſt all the ſenſes produced 


in the adverb, or prepoſition, | 


To UPBRAID, V. A. ſ upgebraden, upge- 
bredan, Sax.] to charge with any thing diſ- 
graceful ; to mention by way of reproach ; to 
reproach with having received favours.” 
To UPHOLD, V. A. to ſupport or main- 
tain 5 to favour, _ NIE 
\ UPHO!/LSTERER, S. one who deals in 
hovſhoid furniture. | | 
UPLAND, 8 high ground. ; | 
| UP'MOST, Adv. | an irregular ſuperlative 
from Ur] the higheſt, 1 . 
UPON, Prep. [(ugen, Sax ] on the top 7 | 
outſide; io conſequence of; by; after; in 
conſideration of. Sonietimes it denotes re- 
liance, truſt, or ſituation over or near. =o 
UPPER, Adj. [opper, Belg. | higher in 
place; ſuperior, Hh OL oe 
U'PRIGHT, Adj. ſtraight ; perpendicular; 
erect; honeſt, without the leaſt bias to the 
| contrary ; ſincere ; juſt. | FO 
UPRUGHTNESS, S. ſtraightneſs ; ho- 
neſty ; ſincerity ;_juſtneſs. . PIR 
UPROAR, S. formerly written zprore ; 
oproer, Belg. opror, Dan. auſubr, 'Teut. | a tu- 


273 


mult, or tumultuous commotion. 


5 


U'PSHOT,, S. the iſſue, end, or ſucceſs of 
an undertaking, 1 8 ON 
| U'/PSIDE-DOWN, an adverbial form of 
ſpeech, ſignifying with total reverſement; in 
UPSTART, S. one who has rofe from 
meanneſs and obſcurity to riches and opu- 
lence, and behaves with inſolen ee. 
UPWARD, Adv. [up and weard, Sax. 
directed to a higher place. „ 
UDP WARD, or UPWARDS, Adj. to- 
wards an higher place; towards heaven, or 
any ſource. More than, applied to quantity 
or number. | | 
URANIA, S. f[oparia, Gr.] one of the 
nine muſes, ſaid to preſide over aſtronomy. 


C 


! 


URBA'> | 


b 


e 
URBANTITY, S. 
Lat.] civility, or poll 
life. 77 | 

_U'RCHIN, S. [| heverchin, Arm. erinaceus, 


"Ap . a | . | 
[urbanite, Fr. urbanitas, 
tenefs agreeable to a city 


Lat.] a hedge-hog. Applied to 
{light anger or contempt. 

_ URF'TERS, S. [wreteres, Fr.] membrane- 
ous veſſels which convey the urine from the 
reins to the bladder. | 

URE'THRA, S. the paſſage of the 
urine. 5 | 

To URGE, V. A. [urgeo, Lat.] to incite 
or puſh ; to provoke ; to preſs or enforce ; to 
offer by way of objection. N iſe 

URGE'NCY, S. preſſing importunity; 
haſte of buſineſs ; neceſſity of being done. 

URGENT, Adj. [Fr. wrgens, Lat.] co- 

gent; preſling ; violent. 

U'RTM, S. [ Heb. light] Dr. Newton ſup- 
poſes this name given only to ſignify the 
clearneſs and certainty of the divine anſwers 
obtained by the prieſt conſulting Goo with 
his breaſt- plate on, in oppoſition to thoſe of 
the heathen, which were generally ambiguous 
and enigmatical. 5 33 

_ URVUNAL, S. [rinale, Fr.] a glaſs veſſel 
uſed by lick people to make water in 
URINE, S. [ urina, Lat.] the water which 
paſſes through an animal body. | 
URN, S. [urne, Fr. urna, La 


a child, in 


| 


. 


t.] any veſſel 
having its mouth narrower than the body; a 
| water-pot; a veſſel in which the remains of 
the dead were anciently depoſited. 
 UROMANCY, SS. a divining or gue 
at the cauſe of a diſeaſe by urine. 
'  U'RSA-MAJOR. S. in Aſtronomy, the 
Great Bear, a conſtellation, in the northern 
hemiſphere, commonly called Charles's Wain. 
_ URSA'/-MINOR, S. in Aſtronomy, the 
Leſſer Bear, a northern cenſtellation, con- 
ſifting of ſeven ſtars. 975 1 ag 
US, the oblique caſe plural of J. | 
SAGE, S. Fr.] treatment; practice 
long continued; manners, 5 
U'SANCE, S. [Fr.] intereſt paid for the 
uſe of money. In Commerce, applied to the 


ſling 


time generally given for payment of a bill| 


of cxchan 
tries, * —_ 
USE, S. [uſus, Lat.] the act of employing 
any thing to any partieular purpoſe; quality 
which makes a thing proper for any purpoſe; 
need, or occaſion; advantage, convenience, or 
help; a cuſtom; money paid for intereſt, 
Note, the / in the ſubſtantive is pronounced 
ſharp, like a c, to diſtinguiſh it from the verb, 
uhich is ſounded hoarfſe like a æ. ! 
To USE, V. A. [uſer, Fr. uſus, Lat.] to 


ge, which differs in different coun - 


1 


employ to any particular purpoſe ; to accuſ- 


tom 3; to treat, , | 
, - U'SEFUL, Adj. convenient, profitable, or 
conducive to any end. | 
USEFU'LNESS, S. profi 


| tableneſs z con- 
veniency; th 


e quality of aſſiſting in any 


ployed in introdueing ſtran 
paring the way before 2 
perſon employed by t 
{ſchool to teach for hi 


joyment of any thing, 


one who lends money out at int 
ly applied to one w 
intereſt. 


and contrary to right. 


taking what belongs to another. 


ney paid for inter 
intereſt. 


| UTILITY, S. {utilite, Fr. utilitas, 
uſefulneſs ; profit; advantage. 
- U”"TMOST, Adj. [utmaft, Sax. from 
UrrER] extreme; in the 


— 
ve. 
, — 


U'SHER, 8. buiſſer, Fr.] one 5 F Fo: | 
bY eee! or in — 

great perſon .. 
he head-maſtee cj 


m. 
To U'SHER, V. A.to 


een. 
tilled ſpirit, drawn from aromati 
5 U'STION, S. In Surgery, es of { 
ing with a red-hot- iron. 9 
To USTU'LATE, v. a 0 
ſear, ; 85 V. A. to bum e: 
USUAL, Adj. [»ſue!, Fr, 
cuſtomary ; happening often. 
USUFRU'CT, S. the temporary uſe or en. 


nate, | TOun 3 * 
U'SURER, S. [uſurier, Fr. 


introduce. 
>. a compoundel ti 


T comman, 


100 Lat.] 
erelt, vulpar. 
ho demands enn 
To USU RP, v. A. [uf 


| per, Br. ſur 
Lat.] to ſeize or take pollcficn of by ho 


Ll 


USURPA'TION, S. the ad of wrongfully 


U'SURY, S. uſurte, Fr. uſuria, 


Lat, 
elt ; demand of E 


exorbitant 


- UTENSIL, s. [ utenfile, Fr. ] an inn 

ment uſed in an houſe, kitchen, or trade, 
U'TERUS,'S, [Lat.] the womb, | 

La 


| highelt depree, 
Uſed ſubſtantively for the moſt that can he 
, i, 
U'TTER, Adj. | Sax. ] ſituated on the 
outſide; out of any place; extreme; exceſ- 
live; utmoſt; entire; complete. 
To UT TER, V. A. to ſpeak, pronounce, 
or expreſs by the voice; to diſcloſe; to ſal 
or expoſe to ſale; to diſperſe, _ 
U'TTERANCE, S. the manner or power 
of ſpeaking. _ | | 
U'TTERMOS 
molt remote. | 
 VU!LCANO, S. [Ital.] a burningmoun- 
tain that emits flame, ſmoke, and aſnes. 
VU'LGAR;/S. the common people, 
VU'LNERABLE, Adj. [ Fr. vlrerabili, 
Lat.] capable of receiving wounds, 
VU'/LTURE, S. a large bird of prey fe- 
markable for voraci x.. 
OUS, Adj. [ axorious, Lat.] too 


T, Adj. the higheſt degree; 


UXO'RIOU 
fond of a wife. 5 


* 


© 
A letter peculiar to the northem 
Janguage, is compounded of tuo 


W 's joined together ; though b 


end. 


aſed by the Hebrews, Greeks, or — 


. — 


W A ! 


\rabians, Teutonics, Germans, 


. . oe SA 0 — „ 


AU. 


'WAIN, 8. a contraction of Wa cox; g- 


ad Britons, it was very common. — nerally drawn by oxen, 
a 


ginnwsg of words it is a conſonant, 


yowels excep t 4 
dec ABLE, V. N. to move in a 
iy manner from ſide to . 
1D, 8. [ wecd, Sax.] a bundle of {tra 


| together. 4 
bade 0 0, in Gunnery, is a rod with 


an iton ſerew at the end to draw the waddin 8 


chen the loading is to be drawn out of a 


PF DING, 8. [wad, vad, Ifl.] a kind 
of ſoft ſtuff looſely woven, uſed for ſtuffing 
the ſides of mens coats, and between the 
wo coverings of eloaks. In Gunnery, the 
wer, flax, &c. rammed into a gun to Keep 
the bullet from rolling out, and cloſe to the 


Ader. 4 | | 
730 WA DDL, V. N. N avaggbelen, Belg. | 
to ſhake from ſide to ſide in walking. 

To WADE, V. N. | vado, Lat. to walk 
through waters ; to paſs with difficulty and 


labour. FCVFCCCC 

WA'FER, S. [wwafel, Belg] a thin cake; 
palie uſed in cloſing letters. 5 
To WAF T, V. A. [perhaps from Wave] 
to carry through the air or the water. Neu- 
tcrly, to float, | | 


WAF T, S. a floating body ; the motion of 


a ſtrezmer. 5 7 


WAYNSCOT, S. [waegenſcot, erandſcot, 
Teut. ] the wooden covering laid over a wall 

within a houſe. - | | 

To WAINSCOT, V. A. to line or cover 

walls with boards. 

long, and a foot broad, 


the ſmalleſt part of the body below the ribs. 
To WAIT, V. A. [wachten, Pelg.] to ex- 


a conſequence. Neuterly, to expect, or ſtand 


attend as a ſervant. To ſtay till a perſon 
comes, uſed with for. | 


attending on proceſſions in a town. 
WALTER, S. an attendaat ; a piece of 


To WAKE, V. A. [wecian, Sax. wecken, 


tion; to bring again to life. Neuterly, to 


Belg. | 


tion of the dedication of a church, fo called 
becauſe formerly kept by watching all night. 


To WAG, V. A. [20apian, Sax. Waggen, 


to move or go. 8 

WAG, S. [wegon, Sax. ] any one archly 

merry. 5 e 

To WAGE, V. A. [wegen, Teut.] to at- 

| tempt. Lo make or carry on, tollou ed by WAR. 

WA GER, S. a bett, or any thing pledged 

V C 8 

WA GES, S. [not uſed in the ſingular, 

wegen, wagen, Teut, gages, Fr.] money paid 

„„ 1 5 
WA“ GG ERL, S. miſchievous entertain- 

ment; wantonneſs. „ 

WA'GGISH, Adj. knaviſhly, or miſchiev- 

oully merry. _ e 

To WA'GGLE, V. N. [waghelen, Teut 

to move from one ſide to another. : 

, ig) 1 Sax. ⁊baegben, 

eig. vagn, III.] a he carri 1 

four able e 
WA'GGONER, S. I wacgbener 

that drives a waggon. Lag ws Walen 


Walks, s. in Law, goods or cattle that 


the manor, if the 
Year and a day, 


To WAIL, v. N. [ gualare, Ital.] to mourn 


or | 
2 Neuterly, to expreſs ſorrow au- 


VAILING,S.lamentation;audible ſorrow. 


are not claimed within a 


Belg, ] to move or ſhake lightly. Neuterly, | 


ae loſt, which belong to the king, or lord of 


Actively, to rouſe from ſleep or ſupineneſs. 
mark in a piece of cloth. 
England; comprehending 12 ccuntics, name- 


intſhire, Merionethſhire, and Montgomery- 
ſhire, in North Wales; Brecknockſhire, Car- 
digan ſhire, Caermarthen ſhire, Glamorganſhire,, 
Pembrokeſhire, and Radmorſhire, in South 
Wales, This country is for the moſt part 
mountainous, and yet its produce is ſufficient 


the E. by the counties of Cheſter, Salop, 
Hereford, and Monmouth. 
people. The air is clear and ſharp, but the 
good and cheap. Wales is particularly re- 
markable for goats, which naturally delight in 
hilly countries; and for fewel, they uſe wood, 
coals, and curfs. They have ſeveral creeks, 
and harbours for ſhips, but the moſt remark- 


able is Milford-haven ; becauſe 1000 veſſels 
i | - Sa 


may 


| 


WAIST, s. {gwsſe, Brit. from pwaſen] 


in expectation of. Uſed with on or en, to 


WAIT, S. an awbuſh; a muſician paid ſor 


WARE, S. the feaſt kept in commemora- 


bY eng * 
72 CRE 2» A NOS — — — N — >, ——— 
Nee . 


WAIR, S. a piece ef timber two yards 


pect; to ſtay for; to attend; to threaten as 


plate, or wood, on which glaſſes, &c. are pre- 


Belg. ] to rouſe from ſleep; to excite to ac- 


watch; to be rouſed from ſleep or ſupineneſs; 
from wwaken, Goth. waican Sax. cvaecben, 


WA'KEFUL, Adj. not inclinable to ſleep. 
To WA'KEN, V. N. to ceaſe from ſleep. 


WALE, S. well, Sax, a web. ] a riſing 
WALES, a principality in the W. of 


ly Angleſey, Carnarvanſhire, Denbighſhire, 
] 


7 


for the maintenance of the inhabitants. It is 
the country where the ancient Britons fled, 
wher this iſland was invaded by the victorious. 

| Saxons, who are now called Welch, and con- 
tinue io preferve their own language. The 
weltern part is bounded by St. George's chan- + 
nel, and the Iriſh ſea ; on the S. by Briſtol | 
channel; on the N. by the Iriſh ſea ; and on 


It contains 251 
pariſhes, 58 market towns, and above 300,000 


cattle are ſmall, and proviſions in general 


—— — — —58— I 1 8 


3 gl Yo is OO INLAY 


a bu 


teriority: 


which a traveller carries his neceſſaries. 
bol. 


elumſy manner; to roll in mire, or any 
WALNUT, s. [ z0alnet, Belg.] a large 
To WA'MBLE, v. N. [wenmeler, Belg.] 
to roll with ſickneſs, or ſqueamiſhneſs, ap- 
plied to the ſtomach. | | 


8 Sax.] pale; ſickly. 


_ avandelen, Pelg.] to move or go about without 


Actively, to travel over without any certain 
_ courſe. | 


tion; uncertainty. ' 


Sax. ] to decreaſe or grow leis; applied to the 


: neceſſary ; to be defective, or fall ſhort ; to 
wiſh for or deſire. Neuterly, to be defective 


WAN 
may ſafely ride in it at a time. It is watered 
with many rivers, of which the principal are 
the Dee, Wye, Uſk, Conway, Cluyde, and 
Twy. The principal towns muſt be ſought 
for under the names of the counties. 

To WALK, V. N. {wulen, Teut. weal- 
ean, Sax.] to move leiſurely, by placing the 
feet alternately before each other; to act on 
any occalion, or in any particular manner. 
Neuterly, to paſs through on foot; to lead 
out with a flow pace. | PILE 

WALK, S. the act of moving on foot; 
gait or manner of moving; the diſtance to 
which a perſon goes on foot; an avenue ſet 
with trees; a way or road; the ſloweſt or 
leaſt raiſed pace ofa horſe.  _ | 
WALL, S. [al, Brit. 20a J, Sax. walle, 
Belg. va/lum, Lat.] a pile of brick or ſtone re- 
c gularty cemented with mortar; the ſides of 

ding; works built for defence; To take 
tie wall, is to take the upper place. To give 
the wall, is to yield, or acknowledge-one's in- 


To WALL, v. A. to incloſe or defend by 
a wall, | e SU 
_ WALLET, S. [ealliar, 2 a bag in 
WALL-EVYED, dj. having white eyes. 

To WA'LLOP, V. N. [wealun, Sax. | to 


To WA'LLOW, v. N. ſwallgan, Goth, 
ewahvian, Sax.] to move in a heavy or 


thing filthy. 


nut well known. 


WAN, Adj. wan, Goth. zvanna, or woann, 


WAND, S. [ vaand, Dan.] a long tod. 
To WANDER, V. A. [wandrian, Sax. 


any certain courſe or ſettlement z to go aſtray, | 


WANDERING, S. uncerain peregrina- 
To WANE, V. N. See Wan; wanian, 


moon. Jo decline. | | 
WANE, S. [See Wax] the decreaſe of 
the moon; decline. | „ 
WANN Ess, S. paleneſs; languoor. 
To WANT, V. A. [ wanne, Sax. ] to be 
without, or ſtand in need of, ſomething fit or 


in any particular; to fail; to be miſſed. 
WANT, S. need or neceſſity; deficiency ; | 
the ſtate of not having; poverty. | 
WA'NTON, Adj. [Minſhew and Junius 
derive it from want and one, i. c. a man or 


or wairtb, Goth. 


woman that wants one of 
civious, luſtful 
luxuriant. 
; To WA'NTON, V.N 
ctvious, or pay manner. 
WAPEN AKE, 8. 
and can, Sax.) a hundred ſo 
n e a hundred m 
under their earldorman le | 
3 a 5 cach other's weapons n . 
et their fidelity and alles; Sgt 
—— ity glance. 


called from 


Fr. uerra, Span.] the exerciſe of 
der ſovereign command againſt 
ſtand, or oppoſe; the inſtrumen 
army; the profeiſion of a ſold 
oppoſition. . 
To WAR, V. A. to oppoſe an 3 

enemy by the command of . 
with on, Or upon, againſt, or with. _ : 


ts of war 32 


To WA'RBLE, V. A. [werben old Ter MW 
werveler, mod. Teut, } to quaver, or . | 


late; to ſing. 

| WAR D, uſed at the end of words in com- 

poſition, implies the tendency or direction of 

any motion, and is derived from weard, Sax, 
To WARD, V. A [werian, Wearden, Sax, 

warde, Ul. wwaren, Belg. garder, Fr to guard 

or watch; to defend or protect, followed b 


from. To turn aſide any thing burtful.— The! 


firſt ſenſe is ſcldom uſed — Neuterly, to alt 
with a weapon upon the deſenſive. 


WARD, 8, the diſtrict or diviſion of 2 


town; from warda, low Lat. Confinement. 
The parts of a lock which hinder its being 
unlocked by any but the proper key ; the 
ſtate of a perſon under a guardian, 


| WA'RDEN, S. [waerden, Belg.] a keeper; 


a chief officer. Lord Warden of the Cinque 


| Ports, is the governor of theſe havens, having 


the authority of an admiral, and iſſuing writs 
in his own name. Varden of the Mint, an 
officer who receives the bullion, pays for it, 
and has the ſuperintendance of the other 
officers. TO 
WA'RDER, 8. [ gardeur, Fr.] one who 
keeps watch in the day-time.. Warders ef the 
Tower of London, officers who wait at the 
ates to take an account of perſons com- 
ing inte the Tower, and to attend ſlate pri- 
ſoners. „ 

WA RDMOTE, S. [eardwot, Sax.] a 
court held in every ward in the city of Lon- 


don, for chooſing officers, and doing other 


buſineſs of the ward: | = 
WAR'DR OBE, S. garderobe, Fr.] a room 
where cloaths are kept. 8 
WARE, preter of WEAR, more frequent 
written Won x. 23 
WARE, S. warn, Sax waere, Belg, ware, 
Swed.] ſomething expoſed to be ſold. 
WA RFARE, S. | ware and foren 2. 
ſtate of camity; a ſtats of war an Vall F 


Hl 


the other ſex J ] | 
3 Say; looſe; 1 : 


to behaye in a l 
from Wapun, 8a 


en, who wer 


» I. [Werre, Belg. Wwaer, Sax, guerr 


Violence ung 
ſuch as with 


ler, a ſtate of 


— 


1 


wAR 
AVRIL Y. Adv. prudently; cantiouſly. 
' WARINESS, 8. prudence circumſpec- 
un; cautiouſaeſs. . Wo 
" ARK, uſed at the end of words, ſignifies 
ilding or work. | 
Kk, Adj. [warlice, Sax. ] belong 
1 to the military art; valiant; ſtout. 
WARLOCK, or WARLUCK, S. [wer- 
Ig. dar.] 2 witch ; a wizzard. 1 
WARM, Adj. (warme, Goth. wearm, 
ix.) heated in a ſmall degree. Figurative- 
u zealous, violent, furious, paſſionate, fan- 
ful. . | 
To WARM, v. A. [warmgan, Goth. 
mearmian, ab yrman, Sax. ] to heat gently; 
v make vehement, or affect with any paſ- 


% MN E, 8. warme, Teut. ] heat; 
nolentneſs, 3 
WARMTH, s, gentle heat. Figuratively, 
zel, or ardour. W | 
To WARN, V. A. [warnian, Sax. Warr 
in, Belg.] to cavtion againſt any ill or dan- 
get; to give notice of ſome future ill ; to ad- 
mouiſh, or put in mind of ſomething to be 
performed, or — | 
WARNING, S. notice given before-hand 
of ſome evil or danger, or of the conſequence 
of any action. wo | | 
WARP, S. [evearp, Sax. werp, Belg.] 
the thread which croſſes the woof in weav- 
ing. i 
To WARP, V. N. [ weorpan, Sax. wer- 
jen, Belg. ] to change its form by weather or 
time. Actively, to contract or ſhrivel ; to 
turn aſide from its true direction, or from 
juſtice. Among mariners, to haul a ſhip to 
a particular place, by a rope faſtened to an 
anchor, againſt the tide or wind. 
To WARRANT, V. N. ¶garrantir, F r. 
to ſupport, maintain, or atteſt; to give au- 
thority to; to juſtify; to enſure. 
WARRANT, S. a writ conferring ſome 
right or authority, or giving an officer of juſ- 
tice the power of detaining or arreſting ; a 
— by which a Kut 4 is juftified ; a 
night. hos 
WA'RRANTABLE, Adj. that may be 
juſtified or maintained, — 
WARRANTRY, S. in Law, a covenant 
entered into by the ſeller to make good the 
bargain againſt all perſons and demands. 
WARREN, 8. [waerarde, Belg. garenne, 
Fr.] a kind of park, or incloſure for rabbits, 
or hares, ES wig | 
WA'RRIOR, S. a ſoldier. 
WARSE, Adj. [Sax,] worſe, 
WART, 8. [ weart, Sax. 4vert, Belg] a 
horny excreſcence growing on the hands or 
other parts, 


i 


WARWICK, S. the county town of War- 


making, ſtands on the river Avon, over 
winch it has a ſtone bridge of 12 arches on an 
vent fo rocky, on all ſides, that the avenues 


| WAS 
[to it-are cut through the rock; yet it has pleas 
ſant meadows to the S. and lofty groves aud 
ſpacious parks to the N. It is pretended to 
have been founded by Kymbeline, or Cimbe- 


line, who flouriſhed in the time of our Saviour, 
and indeed it ſeems to have been eminent in 


the Roman times. It was almoſt conſumed 
by fire in 1694; but was magnificenty rebuilt 
by the voluntary contributions of the nation, 
the ſtone being dug from the rock on which 
it ſtands, Four ways lead to it, anſwering the 
four points, which terminate in four ſtrects 
meeting in the center of the town, It is ſup- 
plied with water by pipes from ſprings about 
half a mile diſtant, Here is a caſtle ſtrong 


formerly of great conſequence in time of war, 
It is now the feat of lord Brook. The town 
has a conſiderable trade in malt; and though 
the place is populous, has but two. pariſhes, 
ſchools, Ihe corporation is governed by a 
ſends 2 members to parliament. It gives title 
of earl to the family of Rich, as it did former- 


rſt Monday in Lent, May-day, Midſummer, 
St. Bartholomew, and St. Simon and Jude, 
Markets, Tueſday, Friday, and Saturday. Lat. 
53 deg. 20 min. long. 1 deg. 32 min. and 
diſtant from London 88 miles. : 


on the-S. by Glouceſterſhire ; on the N. by 
Derbyſhire and Staffordſhire ; and on the E. 


broad, and others 35 miles long, and 26 broad. 
It contains about 67c,000 acres, 5 hundreds, 
158 Pariſhes, 17 market towns, about 22,000 
houſes, and 155,000 inhabitants. Its air is 
excellent, ſoil rich, and its chicf produce corn, 


bitants make good malt, and cheeſe. This 
county, though ſituated ſo far from the ſea, 


life, be equalled with any in the kingdom, 


rivule ts; the principal of the former being 
the Avon, and Tame ; and the extenſive iron 
manufactures carried on at Birmingham, con- 
tributing greatly to its riches. This county 
ſends 8 members to parliament, viz. 2 for 


the county, and 2 each for Coventry, War- 


wick and Tamworth, | | 
WARY, Adj. [war, warra, ware, Sax. 


thing amiſs. | | 
WAS, the preter of Br. 


Belg.] to cleanſe by rubbing with water, &c. 
Neuterly to perform the act of cleanſing with 
water, &c. | 


30 WaASUp 


ö 


both by nature and art, being built upon a 
rock forty fathoms from the river, and was 


and yet it has a fine hoſpital, and three charity 


mayor, 12 brethren, and 24 burgeſſes, and 


y to that of Nevil. It hath five faiis, viz on the 


WA'RWICKSIRE, s. a county in Eng- 
land, bounded on the W. by Worceſterſhire; 


by Northamptonſhire. Its dimenſions are 
various, ſome making it 40 miles long, and 30 


wool, wood, iron, and coal, and the icha- 


may, for delight, plenty, and convenience of 


being well watered with many rivers and 


var, Iſl.] cautious, or taking care of doing any | 


To WASH, V. A. [wwaſcian, Sax, wraſchen, 


W AT 


© WASH, S. a marfh ; a liquor uſed to beau- 
tify ; the liquor given to hogs, &c . The act 

of cleanſing the linen of a family, by rubbing 
them when wetted, 

WASP, S. {wwea{p, Sax, weſpa, Lat. greſpe, 
Fr. Ja ſtinging infe&t, ſomething reſembling 
a bee, but of a brigther yellow on the body. 

W -./SPISH, Adj. eaſily provokcd ; peeviſh; 
malignant. | | 

WASSE, S. [w, Sax. ] a liquor made 


of roaſted apples, ſugar, and ale; a drinking- 


bout. | 
* To WASTE, V. N. f aweſtan, Sax. wwaeſ- 
ren, Belg. guaſtan, Ital. waffo, Lat.| to conſume 
gradually or diminiſh; to ſquander ; to de- 
{troy or deſolate; to ſpend without profit or 
advantage. Neuterly, to dwingle. 
WASTE, Adj. deſtroyed or ruined ; defo- 
Kite or uncultivated; of nol uſe. Waſte book, 
in Commerce, is that in which articles are en- 
tered promiſcuouſly as they oecur, without re- | 
gard to debtor or creditor, | 
WASTE, S. 
famption ; loſs ; the act of ſquandering; de- 
folate, uncultivated, or unoccupied ground. 
___ WA'STEFUL, Adj. deſtructive; laviſh ; 
prodigal ; defolate 3 uncultivated. „ 
WATCH, S. [(cocce, Sax] forbearance 


| 


of ſleep 3 attendance without ſlecping; atten- 


tion; guard; a perſon ſet as a guard; the 
office of a guard in the night. A machine, 
miewing the time, worn in the pocket. — 
To WATCH, V. A. [wacian, Sax.] to 
Keep awake; to keep guard; to look with 
expectation, attention, and cautious obſerva- 
tion, with intent to ſeize; to guard, or have 
in cuſtody; to obſerve ſecretly, in order to 
| betray. To tend, applied to cattle. Among Ma- 

FTiners, is the ſpace of four hours, duriug which 
one half of the crew keep on the deek, and 
are then retieved by the other. | 


wanton or luxurious, con- 


matter. 


3 


WE A 


To WA TTLE, v. a PROT 
bind with or form by Waren Sax,] te 
4 *. e LE, S. from the verb] bond 

= ar hor _ red Reſh that bangs * 
ow a cock's bill; . 
bebe. n Wagbelen, Belg, o 

WAVE 8. 7 0 CM PO 4 
Vaoue, Pref de e 5 Sdx. Waegh, Bela. 


riung in ſurges, 6r ſwell,” 
above the level of the Welter a wg : 
line bending in and out alternately. 0 


þ To WAVE, V.N. to play looſely to 
oat ; to move as a ſignal ; to fluctuate. Ac 
tively, to rife in incqualities; to move oof 1 
or to and fro; to beckon; to put afid A 
decline for the preſent, © ron hs 

To WA'VER, v. N. [ vaſion, 
play, or move Jooſely to and fro. 
to the mind, to be unſettled, undeterm 
to Fuctuate between two opinions. 
To WAWL, v. N. Ca, Sax. prief. der 
War ] to cry, howl, or make a loud cry ex- 
preſtive of diſtreſs: uſed in contempt, 
| WAX. S. [wex, Sax. wez, Dan, wax, If}, 
weeks, Belg.] the thick tenacious matter of 
which bees form their cells; any t aa 


| Sax, ] to 
Applied 
ined, or 


To WAX, V. A. to fmear, rub, cover 
or join with wax. F 

T WAX, V. N. ab ſgan, Goth, 
\wexan, Sax. ] to inereaſe in bulk, height, or 
age. „ 
WAY, S. [ ꝛbæg, Sax. abeigh, Belg] a path 
which leads to any place; the length of a 
journey; eourſe. Advancement notwithſtand- 
ing obſtacles, uſed with mate. Pallage, or 
room to paſs ; retreat or ſubmiſſion, after 
give. Tendency to any meaning ; method 
or cuſtom peculiar to a perſon. By the way, 
imphes without neceffary connection with 
What proceeds. To ga or come one's uuy a. 
Ways, is to come or 20 without further 


WA'TCHE'T, Adj. Teoxced, Sax. ] blue delay. No way or ways, is ſometimes uſed 


or pale blue. 1 
WA TCII FUL. Adj. vigthnt ; attentive. 
WAT ER, S. [oeeter, Belg.] a fluid, vo- 
latile, and void of flavour and taſte, conſiſting 
of ſmall, ſmooth, hard, porous, ſpherical par- 
ticles of equal diameters, fliding eaſily over 


[inſtead of <vijje. 
| Sevift. | 


WAYFA'RING, Adj. travelling. 

To WA'YLAY, V. A, to watch in order 
to ſeize. 1 | 

To WA'YMENT, V.A. [Sax.] to h- 


one another's ſurfaces, and wetting the thing | ment or grieve. | 


immerged into it; one of the four elements; 


the ſea, oppoſed to land; vrine ; any fluid 
made of, or reſembling water ; the luſtre ot 


a diamond. To bold cvater, is uſed for being | | to 
men, by their maſters, at the beginning of tlie 


ound und tight. 

Jo WA TEK, V. N. to ſupply with 
water 3 to dive: lify with waves, applied to ca- 

lendering. Neuterly to thed moiſture. The 

n:nth waters, implies that a perſon longs, 

or has a vehement defire for ſomething. 


colours into a ſoft conſiſtence with water; 

theic they call Water colours. Wo 5 
WATER J, Adj, liquid; inſipid - wet; 

conſiſting of water, Aa | 


Sax. weis, Goth. 


* 


WA'TFER-COLOURS, S. Painters make} . WEAK, Adj. 


WAYWARD, Adj. [ zva, Sax. woe, and 
weard, Sax. ] froward or perverſe. 

WAYZ-GOOSF, S. (T e a rubble 
goofe] an entertainment given to journey- 


u iuter. 1 > gs el 
WE, the plural of 7, uſed when we men- 

tion ar ſpeak of one or more perſons, in con- 

junction with ourtelves ; borrowed from we, 


[<oreck, Sax. Week, Belg, 


zveitur, IN.] void of ſtrength or health, 7 
plied to perſons, Not ſtrong, applied to l. 
quors. SCarce audible, or low, er 
ſound, Wanting ſpirit, or Caution, app - 


1 


% No ways a match.“ 


WE. A 5 WE F 
: | ed by argument, | wefar, Sax. ] to form any ſtuff in a loom with 
to the arp kts +" wy e a ſhuttle 3 to gy or form, by inſerting on 
or fortined Dy TW. prive of | part into another, Neuterly, to work with a 
** n e 9. F lburtle at a loom, I ae 88 
engtn, _ ;agrmitv: unhealthful- | WEAVER, S. [wever, Teut.] one who 
| "tov KNESS, 8. infirmity; uphca makes woollen, ro 3 cloth. f oy, 
nets. . 8. foible ; deficience. WEB, S. webba, Sax. ] texture; any thing 
A IG Belg.] | woven ; a tiſſue or has formed of Hobs 
WER 2 ok erity; a ſtate, republic, or | interwoven with each other; a kind of film, 
—_ * P Ns that hinders the fight, | | 
„„ ©] the mark left: WE/BFOOTED, Adj. having films be- 
pos S, [walan, Sax. tl 2 | tween the toes, applied 7 water Boy | 
N EAaLD, WALD, or WALT, in compo-| To WED, V. A. [ediar, Stu] to take 
= 0 | nify a wood or grove, and are borrow: | or join in marriage; to unite indiſſoluby, or 
* 1 3 ilk tor a long continuance. 
L WEALTH, S. (pronounced wwelth ; from | WEDDING, S. the marriage ceremony; 
waleth, Jan.] richos, whether conkſing in e . e e 4 
T | WEDGE, S. [ verge, Dan. evegge, Belg.] 
mo WEAN, V. A. [pronounced ween; | one of the mechanical powers, conſiſting of a 
genen, Sax. to keep a child from ſucking that | body with a ſharp edge, continually growing 
bas been brought up by the breaſt 3 to with- | bigger, and uſed in cicaving timber, A mats 
3 3 any habit or deſire. Be . | of metal. 5 5 4 5 5 N 85 
WEA VON, S. [ Sax. ] an inſtrument by| To WEDGF, V. N. to faſten or force to · 
which another may be hurt. gether with wedges 3 to ſtop. | A 
To WEAR, V. A. pronounced eware WEDEOCK, S. [bed, Sax, and lac, Sax. 
cberan, Sax. ] to waſte or conſume with uſe or | matrimony. "SI 3 „ 
time. To conſume or ſpend tedioully, uſed WEDNES PAT, S. pronounced ævenſ- 3 

with away, and applied to time. To bear day; Wenaen/dag, Sax: odenſdag, Dan. wwenſaag, 9 
on the body; to appear ; to effect by degrees. Belg. <venſaay, Iſl. from en, or din, an 4 
Uſed with ot, to harraſs, fatigue, or de- idol] the fourth day of the week, | 
ſtroy. 1 | "_ EE, Adj. little, ſmall. 15 
WEAR, WEIR, or WEER, [car, Sax. WEED, S. H abccd, Sax. ] a noxious or rank 9 
2vir, Teut.] a dam to ſhut up or raiſe the herb growing ſpontaneouſſy; a garment, or I 
e,, - habit; from vada, Sax. weed, Belg. 
wWEARVTNESS, S. the quality of being To WEED, V. A. to clear from noxious. 

tired; fatipued ; or incommoded. 7 plants. Figuratively, to free from any thing 
WEA RL, Adj. {erig, Sax. Tvearen, Belg.] noxious, or from an ill habit, | 
tired; fatigued. _ . 8 WE DV, Adj. abounding with weeds. 

To WEARY, V. A. to tire; to fatigue ; er ay weoc, Sax. wee, Belg.] the 
to incommede. ec, oo Toes et enamel EISSN: 
VESAND, S. [weſan, Sax. ] the wind- WEEK DAV, S. any common day on 

pipe. 3 8 which work is done, oppoſed to Sunday: 

WEA T HER, S. [pronounced ævether; æde-⸗-C WEEL, S. [ae, $1x,] a whirlpool; a 
N 2 8 the aa” of the 94 my reſpect | ſnare for fiſh, made of wiltow twigs z perhaps 
cither to heat or cold, wet or dryneſs, from Wi Tow. | | 5 

To WEA TH ER, v. A. to — with dif-| To WEEN, V. N. [eran, Sax. ] to think, 
heulty. Followed by pcint, to gain a point imagine, or fanexy. £ 
againſt the wind. To accompliſh againſt op-} To WEEP, v. N. [preter. and part. paſſ. 
poſition. Uſed with cut, to endure fo as to] <vept or weeped 3 weopen, Sax. vapite, Dalm. ] 
ſurmount. - : to expreſs ſorrow by tears; to ſhed tears, 
_ WEATHERPEATEN, Adj. harraſſed by, | Atively to bewail or lament with tears; to 
| or ſeaſoned to, hard weather. Ii ſhed moiſture; or abound with wet. 
Boo FHERCOCK, S. an artificial cock, } WEEE PER, S. one who ſheds tears: a 
or plate ſet on a ſpire, which ſhews the point | white border. worn on the ſleeve of a man's 
from whence the wind blovs. black coat for firſt mourning. 

WEA'THERGAGE, S. any thing that | To WEET, V. N. ſpreter. wot or evore g 
ſnews the weather. At ſea, a ſhip is ſaid 10 | 2vitan, Sax, wveran, Balg.] to know or ſup- 
1 weathergage that is to the windward poſe; ſeldom uſed. wg op 

another, | 5 | WEVIL, S. (abe Teut] a ſmall black 
— WEATT HER WISE, Adj. [wellerweiſe, worm that deſtroys corn and VS 
Teut.] Killed in forcteiling the change of the] . WEFT, S. {gviave, Fr. voa, Ital.] any 
weather. „ thing ſtraggling without an owner ; the woof 
_ To WEAVE, V. A, preter wwowve, or| of ctoth ; from vefta, Sax. : 
Eveaved ; part, paſſive, Woven, or weaved; 5 | | 


— 


Lag } - 
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WER 

To WEIGH, V. A. [weaegan, Sax. wwey- 
hen, Belg. | to find the weight of a thing 
by ſcales; to equal in weight. Applied to an | 
| ancher, to take up, To examine or balance 
in the mind. Followed by down, to over-ba- 
lance, or exceed in weight or importance. Lo 
over-burden or depreſs, applied to difficulties. 
Neuterly, to contain in weight. To be look- 
ed on as important, to determine the judg- 
ment, followed by vith. | 
WEICH, S. [wibt, Sax. wvage, Dalm. 
Pol. Sclav.] quantity found by ballancing in 
ſcales ; a maſs by which other bodies are ex- 
amine1 in ſcales ; a ponderous or heavy maſs; 
the quality by which bodies tend towards the 
centre; preſſure; importance, or efficacy. 

 WETGHTY, Adj. heavy; important. 

WELCOME, Adj. [wilcom, Sax. woil- 
zom, Belg.] received with kindneſs, or care; 
| IE. pleaſure, by being pre- 
leit. ER | | | 

WELCOME, S. the ceremony paid to a 
viſitant at his firft appearance; kind recep- 
tion . ane k Ws =, 

To WELCOME, V. A. to receive with 
kindneſs. _ a oa 5 

To WELD, V. A. to beat one maſs into 
another. 18 | | 


WELFARE, 8. happineſs; ſucceſs. yy 
| 3 S. {wwelcen, Sax. clouds] the 
WELL, S. [wolle, wael, Sax. ] a ſpring or 
fountain; a deep narrow pit of water; the 


9 in which ſtajrs are placed. 


the names of places, 
village, and are derive 


that point of the heavens where ns My] 
when in the equinox, _ 


towards the part where the fu 


part of the town which 
| neral name of London, but is 
government. The dean and c 
min ſter appoint the high- 
and other officers, who q 
of this city; whereas th 
dermen have the government of tha 
the ere ＋ N called London. 
minſter are the king's palace, and the hon, 

of moſt of the nobilſty, and perſons of ting 
tion in the kingdom; and here are held the 
high court of parliament, and the ſupreme 
courts of juſtice ; but there is no biſho of 


ment 1 


e 


ſignity farm 


8 d from 
WEST, S. [Sax. and "How 


? court of 
this, Sax, | 


the ſun ſets, 
WESTERN, Adj. being in the welt,” 
n ſets, os 
forms the Weg 
does under the ge- 
under a diſting 
hapter of Weſ.. 
ſteward, high-bailiff, 
ave the government 
e lord-· mayor and al. 


t part ot 
In Weſt. 


WESTMINSTER cit 


this city. It elects two members of parlia- 


WESTMO/RELAND,S. an Engliſh coun- 


ty, 46 miles in length, 21 in breadth, bounded 
on the N. W. by Cumberland, on the W. and 


S. W. by Lancaſhire, and on the E. by York- 
ſhire, It contains about 6500 houſes, 39000 
inhabitants, 26 Pariſhes, 8 market-towns, and 
ſends four members to parliament, two for 
the county and two for Appleby, The air is 
very ſharp and cold, but healthy to thoſe whoſe 
conſtitutions will bear it, It is a mountainous, 


county; but there are ſome valleys which 


ELL, Adj. in good health; happy 3 | are fruitful in corn and paſtures ; beſides, the 


convenient; proper. e 
WELL, Adv. [will, Goth. well, Sax. qvel, 

Belg. vel, Iſl.] in health; in a ſkilful, proper, 
ſufficient, or good manner. A well as, uſed 
conjunctively, implies, tegetber ꝛvitb. Well 
nigb, ſigniſies nearly or almoſt. This word is 
uſed in compoſition, to expreſs any thing 
right, proper, laudable, handſome or free 
rom defett. _.- OS 
' WE'LLADAY, Interject. alas! 

" WE'LLBRED, Adj. polite. ._ 


To WELTER, V. N. [wealtan, - Sax. 


welteren, Belg. ] to roll in water, mire, blood, | 


or any filth, | | „ 

WEM, S. [ Sax. ] a ſpot; a blemiſh. 
WEN, S. | Sax. ] a fleſhy or callous exereſ- 
cence growing on different parts of the body. 
WENCH, S. | bencle, Sax.] a young wo- 
man. 
Ititute. | | £5 

WENCHER, S. a fornicator. 


To WEND, V. N. {wedan, Sax.] to go 


and paſs to and from. Obſolete. 

'WERE, the plural ef Was, the preter 
imperfect of Bx; from wwaren, plural of ⁊vas, 
the imperfedt of beon, Sax. Likewiſe the imper- 


_ teftfingular and plural of the optative, poten- 


tial, and ſubjunctive moods of the ſame verb. 


caſtrated ram. | 
\ To WEX, V. A. to grow; to increafe, 
I WE'ZARD, S. the wind-pipe. 

WELT, S. a border, guard, or edging. | 


At preſent generally applied to a pro- 
trat which, which part. 


hills ſerve to feed great numbers of ſheep. 
The principal town is Appleby. So 
WET, Adj, [zuæet, Sax. wad, Dan.] 
moiſt ; rainy. - . 
WET, S. water; moiſture; rain. 
To WET, V. A. to make moiſt; to 
plunge or ſoak in any liquor. 
' WE'/THER, S. I weder, Sax. and Belg.) a 


1 


WHALE, S. [hwale, Sax. a large fiſh 
which produces ſperma ceſi. | 
WHARF, S. [=varf, Swed. warf. Belg.] a 
bank from which veltets are laden or unladen, 
WHA'RFAGE, 8. money paid for landing 
or ſhipping goods at a wharf, Ra 
WHA'RFINGER, S. the owner of a warf; 
one employed in ſhipping and landing goods. 
WHAT, Pron, [wer, Sax. wat, Belg.) 
Uſed to introduce a 
queſtion, it aſks the nature ef a thing. _ 
WHEAT, S. [hwaet, Sax. weyde, Belg.] 
the grain of which bread is generally pr 
WHEI/ATEAR, S. a ſmall bird, eſteem 
delicate food. | | 
WHEATEN, Adj. made of wheat. . 
To WHEEDLE. V. A. to entice by ſo 
words or flattering geſtures. 


VER TE, WEORTH, or WYRTH, in 


8 WHEEL, 5. Bech, Sax. wiel Belg.) 


WHI 
cucular body that turns ro 
an inſtrument on which cr1 

To WHEEL, V. A. to move on wheels, or 
turn on a centre; to turn; to fetch a compaſs. 
Actively to put in a circular courſe. 


WHEE'/LBARRO W, S. a carriage driven 


HRE W RIGHT, S. one who makes 


heels. | | | 
"To WHEEZE, v. N. [heweaſan, Sax. 
breathe with a hiſſing noiſe. | 


u, II.] to cover with ſomething which can- 
not be thrown off, generally applied to water; 
to throw Upon ſomething ſo as to cover or. 
bury it; to turn the open ſide of a veſſel 
downards. 2 | | 
WHELFP, 


prey: A ſon. or young, man, in eontempt. 
| applied to beaſts of pre. 


WHEN, Adv. at that or which time; af- 
ter the time. Uſed. interrogatiyely, at what 
time? hen as, ſignifies at the time that. 

WHENCE, Adv. [formed from Wrznrz, 
in the ſame manner as hence from here] 


from what place or perſon ; from which pre- 


LAS. 
” 


miſes ; from what. ſource, Sometimes from 
4 is uſed with it, but very improperly. _ 
. WHERE, Adv. at which or what place; 
; at the place in which. Any <vhere ſignifies at 
* any place. %%% ae TH Hot = 
| WHEREAS, Adv. when; on the con - 
trary; notwithſtanding. 
_ WHEREBY', Adv. by which. 
: WHEREO'F, Adv. of which. 
WHEREUPON, Adv. on which. 
To WAERRET, V. A. {corrupted from 
ferret] to hurry, or teaze, OS 
 WHERRY, S. [from Fzrey ; of faran, 
Sax.] a light ſmall boat uſed on rivers. 
To WHET, V. A. [Hwwettan, Sax. Twet- 
| ten, Belg. weeten, Teut.] to ſharpen any in- 
| ſirument by rubbing it on a hone, Sc. To 
N give an edge, or make angry. 
ö WHET, S. the act of giving an edge; any 
| 2 8 promotes appetite or hunger. 


. WHETHER, Adu. { bwaether, Sax. ] uſed 
in a disjunctive propoſition or queſtion, to ſet 
one part of the ſentence in oppoſition to the 
ages. bar, to Sons or deny, even though 
e other part do not hold „ 
4 2 
WHL TSTONE, S. a ſtone on which any 
thing is ſharpened by rubbing. was 
HEY, s. [bweg, Sax. ey, Belg.] the 


os irons part of milk, ſeparated from the 


WHICH, Pron. 


; [havila, Sax. welt, Belg. ] 
a word uſed in narratives to ex refs. ching 
named before, in order to avoid Ke repetition 


of the ſame thing: formerly applied to 


turns round upon an axis; 
minals are tortured. 


+ 


forward by two handles, and having but a ſingle 


4 


| 
J to 
y 


To WHELM, v. A. [ ahwhilfan, Sax. wil- | 


$. Labeler Belg, buolpar,y Selav. 
}avalp, Swed.] the young of a dog or beaſt of 


names from 2ovbiggam, a word 


8 noiſe. | 


ER, Pron. which of the PER 5 


W 1 
perſons likewiſe, as may be ſeen by the firſt 
ſentence of the Lord's Prayer in Engliſh, 
«© Our Father which art in Headen. but at 
preſent diſuſed in that ſenſe. This word is 
likewiſe uſed as a demonſlrative and inter- 
rogative. It ſometimes has whoſe in the ge- 
nitive cafe. | | N | 
 WHIFF, S. [cb wytb, Brit.] a blaſt, or 
puff of wind. | e 8 
To WHIFFLE, V. N. to move as if 
driven to and fro by the wind; to play on 
the fife. 8 | | | 
WHIFFLER, S. one that blows ſtrongly; 
one that plays on the fife; a mere trifler; a 
pitiful, mean, ſorry fellow; a young freeman 
who attends the companies of London on the 
Lor&mayor's dag 
WHIG, S. [+wag, Sax.] whey; a party 
formerly oppoſite to the court. Burnet ſhews 
the true original of this word to be owing to 
the Wiggamores, or carriers in Scotland, who 
were contractedly called oiggs, receiving their 
they utcd in 


driving their horſes. 
WHIGGISM, s. 

of the whige. | 
WHILE, S. [formerly wiitten gubile, from 

cabeill, Goth. ] time; a ſpace of time. 
WHILES, or WHILST, Adv. durin 


time that; as long as. | 


the tenets and practices 


"hh | 


g the | 


WHILOM, Adv. '[bivilin, Sax.] fome 
time ago 3 formerly, - be 
| WHIM,, S. a freak, caprice, or odd fan- 


9 
” 
— 


To WHIM PER. V. A. =: [teimmeren, . 
cry without making any loud 50 | 


* * 


| WHIMSICAL, Adj. capricious ; fanci- 


Ia ; fantaſtical. 


WHPTMSY, S. an odd fancy or caprice. _ 
To WHINE, V. N. [ zwarian, Sax. were 
nen, Belg. cwyno, Brit.] to lament in à low. 
voice; to drawl out any ſound. | 
- WHINE, S. a plaintive noiſe. ; | 
To WHUNNY, V. N. to make a noiſe. 
like a horſe. | 55 1 1 5 
WHUIYNYARD, S. a ſword, in contempt. 
To WHIP, V. A. [ weepen, Sax. wip- 
for Belg.] to ſtrike with any thing tough 
tke a thong, cord, or twig ; to ſew ſlightly ; 
to laſh 3 to take any thing ſuddenly or nim- 
bly. Neuterly to move nimbly. ö 
WHTPHAND, S. the advantage over an- 
—A. | 13 
WHIPST ER, S. a nimble fellow. 
To WHIRL, V. A. [hwweorfian, Sax. wire 
belen, Belg.] to turn round rapidly, Neu- 
terly, to run round ſwiftly. je | 
WHIRL, $. a quick and violent circular 
motion. 


]} WHIRLPIT, or WHIR LPOOL, S. [4y-f- 


pole, Sax. ] a place in the water where it moves 
circularly, and draws every thipg that comes 
near it into its center. 1 


| 


} 


its requiring (iJepce, and deep attention. 


a ſmall round aperture between them; to 


_. mow y; pale; pure or unſpotted; innocent. 


what place? Uſed relatively, to - which 


WHO 


WHTRL WIND, S. a ftormy wind mov- 
ing circularly, \ 
WHISK, S. [whiſchen, Teut.] a ſmall 
hand beſom; a part of a woman's dreſs co- 
vering the boſom, | a 
To WHISK. V. A. [-viſchen, Teut. ] te 
clean with a whiſk ; to move nimbly, -- 
WHISKER, S. the hair growing on the 
upper lip ſo long as to be curled. + + 
WHISKING, Adj. great; ſwinging : 
& A whiſking lie.“ R 
To WHISPER, V. N. [⁊oliſperen, Belg. 
to ſpeak fo low to a perſon as not to be heard 
by another. Actively, to ſpeak to in a lou 
voice. | | af WET 
.  WHUSPER, S. a low ſoft voice... 
WHIST, Ag. interject. and verb. When 
uſcd as a verb, it implies, are ſilent; when 
uſed as an adijcctive, ſtill, or ſilent: and when 
as an interjection, be ſtill or attentive. 
WHIST, S. a gęme at cards ſo called from 


TO WHISTLE, V. N. Lien, Sax. 
Iſtulo, Lat.] to form a kind of muſical and 
by contracting the lips together, ſo as to leave 


make a ſound with a ſmall wind inſtrument; 
to ſound ſhr ill. „ | 


WHISTLE, S. ſound made by the mo- 4 


dulation or the mouth, A ſmall. wind inſtru- 
ment. A call, ſuch as ſportſmen uſe to their 
doge. | | | TION: 77 | 
 WHIF, S. | evibr, Sax. 
point, or joint; the leaſt perceptible quantity. 
WHITE, AJ. E<vit, Sax: wit, Belg: cvit, 
_ Goth. ] having ſuch an appearance as is form- 
ed from a mixture of coloured rays of light; 


To WIIIT E, or WHYTEN, V. A. t 
make white, or like ſnow in colour. | 
VHITENESS, S. purity; eleanneſs. 


WALTHER, Adv. J Goth. bwycer, 


Sax. Kuda, Ruſſ.] uſed interrogativehy, to 


place? 


in the genitive of this w 


awhit, Belg.] a 


WIC 


. . | Welt » bY: | 
which, It is generally uſed in aſk} as of 1 hs” 
tion, is the ſame in b vg a queſ. BR 
tho ob! in doth numbers, and when WM b 
ated. in the oblique cafes, is placed before 21 x Wi! 
Ver: cc He 1S the man Whon I ſaw 55 * 1 15 
6 om this tyrant boids the due of birth. M K 7 
S bag. He was the man to whom T 5 . vil ; 
In ueſtion "I gave tt. i having 

q ons, it is tet before the prevgtyr; 9 | 
which it is -goveri nn lier 

„ governed ” * When did you 90 WII 
with Mr. Locke ſeems to have uſed m—* 
the oblique caſe improperly for whom : „ We 3 10 
are much at a loſs evho civil power belongs for t 
to.“ Locke. 9 8 ws 4 Jil. 

V VER pra * 4 

VWHOE'VER, Pron. any ene, without l I 
mitation or exception. WI 

| — - 

WHOLE, Adj. [alg, Sax. beat, Beg. non 
all 3 containing every one; uninjured or uns 4 To 
impaired ; cured of any wound or diſeaſe. Ml land 


— WHOLE,S. all the parts of which a thin be 
is compoſed. | - 
WHO'LESALE, S. in large quantities. 


* 
4 

43 

1 qc 


«24 
1 

4 
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ws 
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WHITIiNG, 5. a ſmall ſea-fiſk, A ſoft 


chax . | 
WHYTLOW, S. 


and the bone. 


V, HYTSUN TIDE, S. [nokite and Sunday] 
ſo called, beciuſe the converts newly bap- 


tied ap 
in white, 
WHYTTLE, S. 


a knife; a white dreſs fo 
a Wo.nan. 858 | 5 


* 


To W#!I7, V. N. [from the ſound] to 


make a lound humming note. | 
WHO, Pion. c, wo, Goth. wha 
Sax, zie, Bclg.! a word uſed to imply rela 


tion, ſubſtituted in tlie room of a proper name, 
ard always applied io perſons. In, the oblique 
5 ts often uſed 


c 


* 


caſcs, 1; mals 2542773 but c 


: | "from Lauft, Sax, and hoy, from veils, Goth. ww, 
Terg Iſl. ] a ſwelling with a white head, ariſing 
either between u two {kins, or the periaſteum 


peared from Eaſter to Whitfuntide 


WHOLESOME, Adj. [ heelſam, Belg. hey! * 1 
ſam, Teut. hl, Sax. ] found. Orthodox, 6 
agreeable to ſcripture, applied to doctrine WI 
Con: ribuling to, or preſerving health; kind ae 6 
L cannct make you a vholſome anſwer. To 
Shak. The laſt ſenſe is obſolete. _ 

WHO'LLY, Adv. intirely ; completely. YH aſe v 

WHOM, the oblique caſes of ub, both inf hen) 
the ſingular and plural numbers. From cπ n W 
mu, Goth. lomu, Rufl. & mo, Boh. we 

HO OP, S. Se Hoop. as, 

WHORE, S. [hure, bor, Sax. Bere, Belg 2 
kurva, Boh. Pol. Flem. kurba, Dalm. curva & fri 

Epir.] a woman who grants unchaſte favouſ *© or 
to men. f 9 W 
To WHORE, v. N. to converſe unchaſte f Bag. 
ly with the other len. k: ried 
WHO REDOM, S. the act of converlini V 
unchaſtely with the other ſex. | _ 
WHS E, the genitive of Waoor WIT V 

* WHO'SO, or WHOSOE'VER, Pron. an Pr: 

| without reſtriction - | +1. i head 
WHY, Adv. [bwi, forbiavi, Sax. ] for wad U 
reaſon ? uſed interrogatively, For which rel f.n. 
ſon, or what reaſon ? uſed relatively. | V 
WI, in the compolition of 28 eus | Sou 
X. Toba row 
Fr. weis, Perf. thus, wwibert ſignifies ol bro: 
eminent for holineſs, from vi, boly, 2} pro 
bairkt, Goth illuttrious or ff plendid. : pair 
WIC, or WICH, in the names of Pre th 
ſigniſies either a village, caſtle, or a bay ma | 
by the winding banks of a river; from * chi 
Sax. and in the ſame ſenſe are uſed wry 4 
| Goth, ais, Pol. wes, Port. and Boh. 4 bor 
Sclav. waſſelo, Croat. from which laſt wo * 
da ſſal ſeems to be properly derived. bal 
WI/CKED, Adj. Ivica, Sax. an end tan 
„ter; zwœcan, Sax. to oppreſs; I tur 
to curſe: vwiced, wweeed, wwiced, _ ao 5 
ed: which laſt ſeems to be no — — id 
tion, as a wicked perſon 18 2 Ju a 
from the ſtraight and direct pat W . 
;| i 


WII. 

vile.) Living in habitual contrariety of the 
1 of Bod; given to vice. 3 
b WIJKER, Adj” [ayce, Dan, a twig 3 Wipe 
Belg. ] made of ſmall twigs. Wert ; 
1 WICKET, S. [tvicked, Brit. wicker Belg. 
phe!) Fr.] a ſmall gatc. / ; 
WIDE, Adj. Sax. oyat, Belg.] broad; 
9 (ig 2 great ſpace included between the 
ee. Figuratively, far from the point. 

8 WIDE, Adv. at a diſtance; with great ex- 


„ „. 


As © * 
BY * ” 
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10 WIDEN, V. A. to increaſe extent 
rom the ſides; to extend. Neuterly, to grow 
8 8 | 
welog NES, S. extenſion in breadth. 

WIDOW, S. [eoideoa, Sax, widuue, Belg. | 
;noman whoſe huſband is de de. 
To WIDOW, V. A. to deprive of a huſ- 
land ; to- rob or ſtrip of any thing dear or 
y 


[DOWER, S. one who has loſt his 


kid, ar Load, Sax. ] the ſtate of a widow. 

WIDTH, S. breadth ; or extenſion from 
one fide to the other, EE | 

4 To WIELD, V. A. [pronounced eveeld, 
aer, Goth, wea/daon, Sax. ] to manage, or 
IT uf vithout obſtruction, as being not too 
hey, | 


ire ; drawn into wire; wet or moiſt ; from 


« -£y'n to that drop—ten thouſand evjery 
& fiends-»-do glow themſelves in ſoeiable 
6 griek. Shak. 
WIFE, S. [plural, evzves ; wif, Sax. wif, 
Beg, ]-a- woman that has a huſband ; a mar- 
ned woman. HE hho £ | 
WIC, uſed in the end of names, ſignifies 
ver, or hero; from 2viga, Sax. 
VG, S. {contratted from Per nIwic, or 
PERUXZ]a covering made of hair for the 
od ; 2 kind of cake, called likewiſe a bun. 
HT, S. [wiptt, Sax. ] a man, or per- 
bon. Obſolete. b 8 Fo , 8 ond, 
WIGHT, fe of, part of the county of 
Southampton, and ſeparated from it by a nar- 
tow channel, is about 20 miles long, and 12 
broad, It conſiſts of good arable and paſture 
grounds,” hills and valicys, woods and cham- 
hein and is equal to any part of England, of 
the {une dimenſions, either in the fruitfulneſs 
er the ſoil, or pleaſantneſs of ſituation, The 
chief town is Newport R 
1 OR, who compoſition of names, is 
WYrrowedtrom-the Sax honifie: 
dimble, or luſty. ee Rong 


WER, Adj. [See WII] made of 


ar, Sax. a pool. A fibver drop hath fallen 


WIL. 


To WILDER, V. A. to boſe or puzzle in 
a pathleſs or intricate place. 
 WIL/DERNESS, S. a defart or place up- 
inhabited, or uncultivated, Milton utzs this 
word for wwildneſs. The paths and bow'r's. 
our joint hands—will keep from <vi/derneſs,”? 


Par. Lof. In Scripture 
tract but thinly inhabited. | 
WTVLDFIRE, S. a compoſition of inflam 


mable materials, eaſy to take fire, but hard to 


be extinguiſhed. 


WVLDGOOSE-CHASE, 8. a fruitleis 
purſuit. | | e 
WY LDNESS, S. the ſtate of a deſart and 
uncultivated place; fierceneſs or diſcompoſure, 
applied to the looks of a perſon, Levity of 
behaviour, | ; 
WILE, S. [Sax. viel, Ifl.] a deceit, ſtra- 
tagem, or fly trick. 7 
WILLFUL, Adj. [from vi and. full] 
ſtubborn; not hearkening to reafon or perſua- 


WYLFULNESS, S. ſtubbornneſss. 
WILL, S. [ zwilla, Sax. vile, Belg. ewyllis 
Brit. <vilga, walga, Goth. wwicle, Boh. wole, 


which the mind has to order the conſideration 
termining it to do or forbear any action, 


termination; an inſtrument by which a per- 
ſon diſpoſes of his property after death. Com- 
pounded with good, it ſignifies favour, kind- 
neſs, or right intention; 5 

ill, malice. ' | ä 


lanthorn, a fiery meteor, or exhalation of a round 
figure, in bigneſs like the flame of a candle; 


ſometimes broader, and like a bundle of twigs 


ſet on fire. They wander about in the air not 


far from the ſurface of the earth, aud com- 
monly frequent church yards, marſhy and fen- 


ny places. I hey generally appear in ſummer, 
and at the beginning of autumn. | 

To WILL, V. A. [wilgan, Goth. willan, 
Sax. <vilen, Belg.] to bend cur ſouls to the 


future tenfe, and is diltinguiſhed from Hall, 
which generally implies a command in the 
ſecond or third — but ail only foretels 
or hints that ſome thing is about to happen 


Again, Hall, in the firſt perſon, fimply expreſ- 


or threatens. ; | 
WVLLE, and VFLLLI, in the compoſition 


PLD, Ag). Sax. aweild, Belg. ] not made 
ne; furious or fieree. Propapated by na- 
ture, Oppoſed to cultivated, Deſart, oppoſed: 


Jimaginary. 
| WILD, 5. 


from wil, many, and whelm, a helmet, ar de- 


do inhabited. Without art or elegance; mere- 


fence for the head, ſignifies a protector, or de- 
fender of many. | 


Wi inhabited. 


a deſart, or tract not cultivated | 


to do a thing; ready or condeſcending. 
, | | WIL. 


0 0 04 


, It is applied to an 


vie. a ſion; done or ſuffered by defigg. 
DO WHO OD, 8. [from ' widow, and | 

Pol. ghuili, or wwili, Span. ] that active power 
of any idea, or forbearing to conſider it, de- 


or prefer one before another; command; de- 


but compounded wit 


WILL with a wohiſp, or JACK eoith @ ; 


having or doing what appears to be good; to 
command in a politive manner. It is com- 
monly uſed as an auxiliary verb to expreſs the 


which depends on a perſon's free choice. 


ſes a future action or event, but 2vi// promiles_ 


of names, ſignifies, many, and is borrowed. . | 
from the Saxons. Thus, W.llehmes, William, 


WILLING, Adj. in:lined, or not averſe 


? 
8 9 


WIN 


WI LLOW, S. a tree worn byforlorn lovers. 
WILTSHIRE, S. an Engliſh county, 
bounded by Glouceſterſhire on the N. by Berk- 
ſhire and Hampſhire on the E. by Dorſetſhire 
on the S. and by ſomerſetſhire on the W. is 
about 39 miles long, and 30 broad, and about 
140 in circumference, and contains 29 hun- 
dreds, 23 market towns, 304 pariſhes, about 
28, ooo houſes, and 876,000 inhabitants, and 
ſends 34 members to parliament, wiz. two 
for the county, and two each for Saliſbury, 
Wilton, Dgqwaton, Hinton, Heyteſbury, Weſ- 
bury, Calne, Devizes, Chippenham, Malmſ- 
bury, Cricklade, Great Bedwin, Ludgerſhall, 
Old Sarum, Wooton-Baſſet, and Marl- 
borough. The air is healthy ; and this coun- 
ty is remarkable for its fine downs, and the 
vaſt number of ſheep fed on them, the wool 
whereof is manufactured by the natives, 
Which makes t one of the greateſt cloathing 
eounties in England. The capital city, Saliſ- 
bury, is ſituated on an extenſive plain, 20 
miles over. | 5 1 
WILY, Adj. full of ſtratagem ; fly; cun- 
ning. 3 | 3 
WIMBLE, S. [ziel, from wimmelen, 
Belg. ] an inſtrument with which holes are 
bored. | EP 
WI MBLE, 


| S [guinble, Fr.] a hood or 
veil, © The wwjmples, or criſping pins.“ If. ii. 
22. Obſolete. 12 1 
WIN, uſed in the eo 
men, ſignifies war or ſtrength; from vin, 
Sax. Sometimes it implies popularity, from 


_ eviru, Sax. dear, or beloved. And in the names 


of places, denotes a battle fought there. 
To WIN, V. N. ſpreter and paſl. won; 
inna, Sax. wwinum, Belg. ] to conquer, or gain 


by conqueſt; to gain the victory in a conteſt 
or game; to obtain or overpower by ſuperior 
enarms, or perſuaſions. Neuterly, to gain the 
Uſed with upon, to in- 


victory or advantage, 
fluence, gain ground, or overpower. 
To WINCE, V. N. ſgwingo, Br 


kick with pain. To kick in order to throw 


off a rider, applied to beaſts of carriage. 


WINCH, S. | guizicher, Fr. ] an inf rument 


held in the hand, b 
round. e 
To WINCH, V. A. See Wix ex. 


WINCHESTER, S. lon, 1. 24. lat. 51, 

6. the capital city of Hampſhire, fituated 

on the river Itchin, 66 miles S. W. of London. 
It is the fee of a biſhop, and elects two mem- 
There is a fine college 
and ſchool] here, endowed with a large revenue, 
founded by the venerable William or Wick- 
ham, who alſo founded New-College in Ox- 
ford, whither the ſcholors of this ſchool are 
| ſent, when they arc qualified. for the univerſt- 
ty, and are entitled to fellowſhips there. It 
has four fairs, viz, firſt Monday in Lent ; 5th 
and 22d of July ; and Oftober 13+ Market- 


bers of pailament. 


days, Wedneſday and Saturday, 
WIND, S. { 


| 


mpound names of 


it.] to 


* which a wheel is turned 


wind, Sax. and Belg. gwynt, 


Fa 
Brit. wind, Goth. vindur, 


to blow] a ſenſible motio _ Of waiay Goth 


rection of the air to any r — 0 
ching inſignificant, particularly apfel ies 
threats. © Wind of airy threats," Rag ® To 
To take or bave the wind of, ſignifies gs Pp. Nag. 
led ee? by r tage of. To take . af 
a | rets 1 ir being dif), c,) 

2 public. e being diſcloſe ub 


To WIND, V. A. the 113 | 

long, preter. and ne pad. RR 
dan, Sax. winden, Belg.] to blow or ſound k 

the. breath 3 to turn round, After rn 5 

regulate in its courſe. To manage by ſhift N 
to follow by the icent; to change or alter: 
enfold, entwiſt, or encircle. Uſed with * 
to extricate from any difficulty, To wind 10: 
to bring to a ſmall compaſs; to raiſe by 4 
of a winch or key; to raiſe by degrees; to put 
in order by a certain end or regular ation 
Neuterty, to alter or change; to turn, or tuiſ 
round; to move round; to move in crooked | 
lines; from vindur, Il. crooked. To be ex. 
tricated from any difficulty or perplexity, fol.. | 


lowed by out of. W 
WINDBOUND, Adj. hindered from ail. ſtrok 
ing by contrary winds, 50 W 
WIN DEN, S. an inſtrument or perion by ſlend 
which any thing is turned round, In Botany, T 
a plant that twiſts itſelf round others. unn 
| WUNDFALL, S. fruit blown down from 1 
a tree. | = 92 — 5 e fror 
WI'NDING, S. [ vindur, Ifl.] any crooks \ 
ed or bending pat. | the 
 WINDINGSHEET, S. a ſheet in which out 
the dead are wrappfeeo . tain 
 WINDLASS, S. a handle by which a rope \ 
or lace is wound round a cylinder ; a handle and 
by which a wheel is turned, : and 
WINDLE, S. a ſpindle. | or | 
WINDOW, S. [windue, Pan. ] an aper- 6 J 
ture in a building, by which light and air are 1 
EY, LET of 
To WINDOW, V. A, to furniſh with dia 
windows; to place at a window. Would'ſ | 
thou be wwindewv'd in great Rome.” Shak, | pet 
To break into openings. Your loop d and | Wi 
ec evindoww'd raggednels.” Shak, 
| WINDPIPE, s. the aperture through af 
which we breathe. 1 po 
 WINDWARD, Adj. towards the wind, | fa 
WUNDY, Adj. conliſting of wind; next | fu 
the wind; empty, or having no ſolidity; te. 
eſtuous. 3 : 
F WINE, 8. [win, Sax. vinn, Belg. vin, lo 
Lat. ] a liquor made of the juice of the grape b 
fermented ; liquor made of fermentation 
vegetables. 3 1 
WING, S. Fgchwwing, Sax. winge, Bo. | : 
that part of a bird by which it flies; ug 1 | 
the fan of a winnow. In Botany, the ”_ 
formed bet ween the ſtem and leaves of 1 ? 
In War, the two extreme bodies on the fes | 


of an army. Any fide piece; che two 1 
Tag a building Po 


{ 


| 


70 


WIT 
v. A, to furniſh with wings; 
enable to fly 3 te ſupply an army with fide 
bodies Neuterly, to paſs by flight. _ | 
To WINK, V. N. [wwincian, Sax. avincken, 
] to ſhut the eyes. Figuratively, to paſs 
2 fault without taking notice of it. 
WINK, S. the act of cloſing the eye. | 
WINNING, Part. attractive; overpower- 
iogby charms: 5 
WINNING, S. a ſum won at any game. 
To WINNOW, V. A. [wwindrian, Sax. 
cam, Lat.] to ſeparate by means of wind; 
to ſeparate grain from the chaff; to fan, or 
bert with the wings. Winnoꝛus the buxom 
« air,” Par. Left, Figuratively, to ſift, ex- 
„ : 
IN T ER, S. [ Sax. Dan. Teut, and Belg. | 
the cold ſeaſon of the year. 2215 


To IN 8, 


ter. Ke 
To WIPE, v. A. [ipan, Sax. ] to rub 
ſoftly, or cleanſe by rubbing ſoftly ; to ſtrike 
off gently. Uſed with out, to efface. 
WIPE, S. the act of cleanſing ; a blow or 
ſtroke. „ | | 
WIRE, S. [virer, Fr.] metal drawn into 
. ᷣ ͤ TIIRETRD: 
ToWI'REDRAW, V. 
unneceſſary lengtn. 
To WIS, V. A. [pret. and 
from wyſen, Belg. ] to know. 
WISDOM, S. [wviſdom, Sax. <viſdom, Dan.] 
the act of the underſtanding, by which it finds 
out the belt ends, and the beſt means of at- 


A. to ſpin into 


taining them. 
WISE, Adj. 
and Belg, | ſkiltul in finding out the beſt ends, 
and the beſt means of attaining them; grave, 
or betokening wiſdom, *©* Eminent in wiſe 
8 . Me 5 5 
ISE, S. Sax. wvyſe, Belg.] manner; way 
of being or acting. 2 . 5 the e 
dulect is often corrupted into Wa vs. 
WISEACRE, 8. 
perſon of dull apprehenſion, or pretending to 
wiſdom without reaſon. | 3 
To WISH, v. N. [ wiſcian, Sax. ] to have 
i ſtrong and longing deſire for the exiſtence or 
poſſeſſion of any thing. Uſed with ve//, to 
| favour. Actively, to deſire or long for any 
| future, or abſent good. | ES 
WISE, S. a longing deſire. | | 
WISHFUL, Adj. longing, expreſſive of 
[Swed. and old 


onging. 

WIsp, 8. Belg.] a ſmall 
| or ſtraw, „ 

WISTFUL, Adj. attentive ; full of 


bundle of hay 


lanchol look.” Gulliver, J's wg, an 
To WIr 


| V. N. [wetan, Sax. ] to know 
a | 5 9 G . . 
VIT, s, [gerret, Sax, from qwitan, Sax. ] a 


| faculty or 
allemblin 


thoſe ideas with quick 2 a 
5 hats ole ideas with quickneſs and va 


have any reſemblance or congruity, 


part. paſſ. wit, 


| [rois, wiſe, Sax. iis, Dan. 


wiſebegger, Belg. ] a 


operation of the mind, conſiſting in | 


69 for or againſt a thing, With a 


wir 


and thereby makin g pleaſant pierures and vi- 
ſions agreeable to the mind; ſentiments pro- 


duced by quickneſs of fancy, and raiſing plea- 


ſure in the mind; genius; ſenſc. In the 
plural, a ſtate wherein the underſtanding is 
ſound. aa | 
WITCH, S. ſvicce, Sax.] a woman ſup- 
poſed to practiſe unlawful arts, by which the 
imagination of others are diſturbed. 
WUVTCHCRAFT, S. the practice of 
witches. | 
WITH, Prep. [with, Sax, mith, Goth. 
jp, Gr.] by, applied to note the cauſe, inſtru- 
ment, or means by which any thing is done. 
Sometimes it denotes union, conjunction, or 
ſociety. '©* There is no living with thee.“ 
Tatler. Sometimes it ſignifies mixture. Put 
© alittle vinegar with oil.“ Sometimes it im- 
plies oppoſition, or againſt. The Marquis 
*: of Granby fought with the French.“ 
Amongſt. * Intereſt is her name <pjch men 
below.“ Dryd. Together, or inſeparably. 
* With her they flouriſhed, and zuith her they 
ce die.” Pope. Followed by rat or this, ime 
mediately after. Witb tbat, the God his 
6e darling phamtom calls.” Garth, 
WITHA'L, Adv. along with the reſt; 
likewiſe; at the ſame time. Sometimes uſed 
inſtead of witb. What God loves, and de- 
lights in, and is pleaſed 2virthal.” Tillut. 
To WITHDRAW, V. A. [from evith or 
 evither, Sax. and draw] to take back or de- 
prive of; to call away, or make to retire. 
Neuterly, to retire or retreat. 3 
WI THE, S. a willow twig; a band, 
band of twigs; from withe, Sax. 
To WITHER, V. N. to fade or grow 
ſapleſs. Figuratively, to waſte or pine away, 
Actively, to make to fade, ſhrink, or decay, 
for want of moiſture. 5 5 
To WITH. HOLD, V. A. [from with 


— 


* 


| and Sl] to refrain, hold back, or keep from 


action; to keep back, or refuſe. 
WITHIN, Prep. {withinnan, Sax.] in the 
inner part of. Within the compaſs, or not 
beyond, applied to place and time. 1 
ITHUN, Adj. in the inner parts; in 
the ſoul or mind. | e 
WITHOUT, Prep. [withutan, Sax. ] not 
within; in a ſtate of abſence, or privation 3 
void of; unleſs or except; beſides, or not in- 
eluding; on the outſide. | 
WITHOU'T, Adv. on the outſide 
doors; externally, 
WITHOUT, Conjunct. unleſs ; 
except. , 
To WITH STAND, V. A. [preter, witb- 
fleed 3 withſtandian, Sax. ] to oppoſe, reſiſt, 
or conteſt with. £20 . 
WI TLING, S. [a diminutive of WIr] a 
perſon who pretends to wit without grounds. 
WITNESS, 8. rene. Sax. ] a teſtimo- 
ny; a perfon who gives his evidence or teſti- 
witneſs 
implics 


| ; out of 


| if not; 


WN — WO R 


implies eſſcctually, or to a high and-extrave- | dr, Teut. J any thing which exc g. 
gant degree. aw i hos; 2... | By its Rrangenels ; furprife nile] be : 

To WITNESS, V. A. to atteſt; to ſub- | thing unuſual, or unexpected J ſome. 
ſcribe one's name to a writing, in order to | 


| a WON DERFUL, Adi. dn; ä 
atteſt its being anthentie. Neuterly, to aitci | ig. UL, A J. admirable; afonit.. 
the truth of a thing : WO/NDR OUS, Adi ©. a... 

WITNESS, InterjeQ, an exc'amatian wed ſtones N . fa ſtrange a8 to cus 


at the beginning of a jentence, to imply that]. To WONT, or 70 35 wo 
2 particular, perſon. or thing are evidei.ces of | [ ounian, Sax. pewwoonen, Bel ] 
me truth of any aſſertion.  {tomedoryfſed; to u * 8• 
WFTTICISM, S. a mean attempt at WON'T, pronounced with FAT BK 1 
e A OY AE chat in noſe, A contraction of will we, » 
| i ae, mann wuittan, Sax. || ; TENN Adj. uſual, © 
knowingly,. by beſign, or with deliberation. | To WOO, V. A. Famed Sar 7 
” WI Tol, S. [Sax.] à perſon who or to endeavayr to oa ae e 5 
Ennos hi o unite wich earneſtneſz =) 


NT, V. N. 
to be aceuſ⸗- 


\ 


s wife to be unchaſte, but. connives ſon as a lover; t 
i . * a ates For x | kindneſs ; to importune or 0 * 
WT TI, Adj. judicious; ingenious; full hear thy even 2 . : chock 
F a no rib I. WOOD, S. [wad, Sax. aoud, Belg] a 
Rt WIVE, V. A. to marx. |[hrge and thick plantation of trees; the foli 
"WIVES, the plural of Wiz. | ſubſtance whereof the branches or trunk of x 
WIE P, S. [trom wiſe, or wiſin, tree conſiſt, when ſtripped of the bark 
Pelg,] formerly ufed for a perſon of extenſive timber. 8 & * 
knowledge; at preſent uſed only in a bad] WOO'T EN, Adj. { from 20d, and er 
ſenſe, and applied to a conjurer. qa Saxon termination] made of wood. Figw 
WOA, S. {[vud, Sax. ] a plant cultivated | ratively clumſey or aukward, © 
in England for the uſe of dyers, who nie it for} WOO'DLAND, S. ground, covered with 
hying the foundation o“ many colours. trees. e e 
WoOkE, or WO, S. wa, Sax. ] the cauſe off WOO ONO TE, S. wild or natiye muſic, 
forrowgos miſery; a ſtate of miſery, often uſcd |< Warbled his woodnetes wild,” Mit. 
In 8 as $v0e be, abe is. | WOO'Z-OFFERING, S. wood burnt on 
3 


WOE: UL, Adj, full of ſorrow; cauſing an altar. DO on 
exeꝛſſive grief. | WOO'DY, Adj. abounding in wood or 


Wo, ja the compound names of places, dees; conſiſting of timber. 
bgaiſies 2 plain · open country; from weld, Sax. WOO'ER, S. a ſweetheart 
a plain having no woods, . . l WOOF, S. {=vifta., Sax. wef, Dan. were, 
WOLF, S. ſprorounced see, from | Belg. 20 affe, Teut. but Johnſon derives it 
700, Dev. vclf,} 2 beaſt of prey much re- | from, wave].the croſs threads ſhot by 2 we. 
ſembling a dog. In Medicine, an eating or ver with a ſhuttle, between and acroſs thoſe of 
corroding ulcer. Figuratively, 4 man of à ra- the work, On 

venous diſpoſition. | SLE TE App re; WOOL, S. [wulle Sax. will, Ifl. , 
WO LFISH, Adj, ravenous; eruel; re- Gr.] the covering of ſheep. Figuratively, al 
ſembling a wolf in qualities. daouny, ſhort, thick hair. © Voll of bat, an 
 WO/LFSBANE, S. a poiſonous plant. tongue of dog.” Shak 
WOMAN, S. {in the plural zue, WOO/LLEN, Adj. conſiſting of wool; 
pronounced wwimen ;. from zuinman, or 20%. made of wool. . 
un, Sax. ] the female of the human race; a; WOOLLEN, 8. eloth made of wool. , 
female attending more particularly on a lady; | WO{RCESTER, 8 lon. 2. 1 W. lat. 52- 
Jo WO'MANISE, V. A. to ſoften or ef- 15. the capital city of Worcelterſhire, ſuvated 
Sminate, . 0 ſon the river Severn, 119 m. N. W. of Lon- 
' WOMAN IsH, Adj. efteminate, don, elects two members of parliament, has 
 WOMMANEIND, S. the female fex. {a biſhop's ſee, and gives title of Marquis 
- WOMB, S. [womba, Goth. aur, Sax. to the family of Somerſet, dykes of Beu- 
tomb, III.] the place of conception; the | fort. It contains nine pariſb churches, thre 
place whence any thing is produecd. grammar ſchools, feven hoſpitals, a wa 
To WON, V. N. {wuniar, Sax, wwenenk | houſe, and a well contrived quay. 20 57 
Teut.)] to dwell er reſide. He un- -In verned by a. mayor, aldermen, and ot & 0 


© faxelt wild.“ Par. Lo}. Obſolete. | | ficers, and has four fairs ; on Saturday E. | 
| To WONDER, V. N. pronounced 2vwn- | Palm-Sunday j on Saturday in . 
der; from wwrrdrian, Sux. weonaderen, Belp. | on Auguſt 15, and September 19- 3825 2 
e Tent. to be affected or altoniſhed | days are on Wedneſdays, Fridays, ant 

at refence of ſomething very ſtrange or | days. : | 
00 Saks 9 | tha I ORCEST ER county 15 boyd 1 
WONDER, S. {Bclg. zun, Sax. auon- Shroplhiie and Stafiordilue. on = its 


. 


W O. R 


hire on the E. by Glot 
he $ and Herefordſhire on the W. I emple- 
: a makes it 36 miles long, and 28 broad, 
r 120 in circumference, containing ſeven 
bude eleven market- towns, beſides Wor- 


hundreds, ] f 
i riſhes, 21,c00 houſes, an 
os Ik Both the ſoil and aw 


inhahitants. 

29 The rivers Severn, Stour, Sn 
«nd Trent, waters this county, and ſupp 5 
with plenty of delicious fiſh. The com i 
ties are corn, cheeſe, wool, cloth, ſtuffs, cyder, 
perry and baſket- falt. It ſends two anc, 95 
to parliament for the county, and twoeach for 
Worceſter, Droitwich, and Evclham, and one 
zewdley. E13 eine in 30 

| 9 8. [pronounced vb ; from 
waurda, Goth. 2vord, Sax. ] an articular ſound 
of the voice, by which ſome idea is conveyed 


Warwick 


to the mind of another ; any collection of let- 


rey idea; | iſcourſe. 
ters that conveys an idea; a ſhort diſcourſe 


Figuratively, language. After abe, conteſt, 
After keep, A pramite. After grive,.a ſignal. 


After bring, an account, or meſſage. In derip- 
ture, the Goſpel diſpenſation. Chriſt, or 
the ſecond perſon in the ever: bleſſed Tri- 


nity. 1 ee 
 WO'RDY, Adj. N zvrding, wordful, Sax. ] 


zhounding in words, or making uſe of more 
than what are neceſſary. 3 ; 
WORK, preter of WE ax. 

To WORK, V. N. [preter and particple 
paſſive worked or wwrought 3 ⁊veorcan, SAX. ] 
to labour or employ one's ſelf about any 

thing which requires conſtant orvigorous exer- 
tion of ſtrength;] to be in action or motion; 
to act as a manufacturor. To ferment, ap- 
pellied to liquors. To operate, or have an eſſect; 

to obtain by aſſiduity; to act on as an object. 
To refine, uſed with 2 to. To be toſſed or 
agitated as if in a fermentation.Confus' d 


Vith æuor bing ſands, and rolling waves. Addiſ. 


Actively, to make by degrees, or continual ap- 
plication of ſtrength; to labour or manufac- 


ture; to produce by action; to bring into any 


ſtate. © Yorks itſelf clear. Adaiſ. To em- 


broider, or perform by the needle. To ma- 
nage or direct, applied to ſhips, Uſed with 
out, to effect by continual labour; to eraſe; or 
Efface, Uſed with ap, to raiſe, . excite, or 
Provoke. = rh 


WORK, S. [cpeorc, Sa x. auer. Belg.] con- 


ſtant application of ſtrength or mind; labour 


or employ; a ſtate of labour; a bungling at- 
tempt; any thing made by the needle, or any 

manual art; an action or deed. To go 1o Work 
2 bs to manage or treat. To {et on work, 

o employ, engage; or excite to action. 

WORKMANSHIP, S. manufacture: 
ſkill of a worker; the art of working. ; 
WORLD, 8, bod, aweruld, wweoruld, Sax. ] 
the whole ſyſtem of created thin gs; the earth. 
Following bi / he preſent (tate of exiſtence. 
A . ſecular life or the pleaſures and intereſt 
which ſtcal away the foul from God in a 


ouceſterſhireon | 


bent entirely on this world. 


| 


the 
bad principles, applied to perſons. 


W OX 

public life; a great multitude; mankind, Fre 
the world, implies, exiſting, in being, or poſe 
ſible. For all the world, exactly. TVorld wwiths 
out end, ſignifies to all eternity, or time without 
end; from the Saxon, wherein it generalhy 
ſignifies time. | | | 

WO'RLDLINESS, S. a ftate wherein a_ 
perſon purſues his preſent, to the neglect of 
his future and eternal intereſt. Covetouſ- 
nels. ; | | | | 


WO'RLDLING, S. a 
views of gain. 


O'RLDLY, Adv, relating to this life, 
in contradiſtinction to that which is. to comes 


perſon entirely guid- 


WORM, S. {worm, wyrm, Sax. worm, 
ROS cows, Lat. j an annular crecping ani- 
Mal. 83 „ #5 FL | 
To WORM, V. N. to work ſlowly and 
PPP 
WO RMV, Adj. abounding in worms. 
WORN, Part. paſſive of WEAR. 7-3 
| To WORRY, V. A. fworipen, Sax.] to 
tear, mangle, or ſhake like beaſts of prey. 
— to harraſs, or perſecute bru- 
WORSE, Adj. [the comparative degree of 
Bap, thus irregularly compared, bad, worſe, 


þ 


Ido; from worra, Sax.) that which, on 


compariſon,-appears. to 
ties than another, > | 2 
To WORSE, V. A. to put to diſadvan- 
—: ß ̃ñĩͤ ß ĩͤ OG 
WORSHIP, S. [worſepe, Sax. ] dignity 
which requires reverence and reſpect; a cha- 
racter of honour; adoration ; the title of a 


have leſs good quali- 


juſtice of eee 8 PE 
| To WORSUHEP, V. A. to adore or pay 
divine honours to; to honour, or treat with _ 
—. 2. to oo, 
ſaperlative of BAD or III. 


WORST, the 
SEER Won sE. 
TO WORST, 
oo OE rg a Cv. 
WO'RSTED, S. thread made 
ſuch as ſtockings are made of. l 
WORT, S. (avirt, Sax. abort, Belg.] an 
herb originally; but at preſent appropriated to 
a plant of the cabbage kind; new beer, 
either fermented or fermenting; from byrs, 
Sax. . e - 
WORTH, S. [pronounced evnrth ; from 
weorth, or wyrth, Sax. gaverth, Brit. wwarth, 
Arm. ] price. or value; excellence; import- 
ance- © | 1 | 
WORTH, Adj. 
deſerving of. Y a | 
WO'RTHLESS, Adj. of no value. OF 


of wool, 


equal in price or value; 


WORTHY, Adj. [from Worx Tx] defer 
ing. Equal in value, uſed with of. Valuable 
ſuitable. 1 „ne 
WORT HW, S. a perſon 


* . of eminent 
qualities, and deſerving eſtem. Wy 


To 


0 —³ mö— — 3 


W XE 
To WOT, V. N. [roiton, Sax, whence 
zoeer to know] to know, or be aware of. 
Obſolete. VN 
WOULD, the preter of WII I, uſed as an 
auxiliary verb to expreſs the optative and ſub- 
junctive moods. 1 | 
_ WOU!'LDING, S. an inclination or de- 
fire. © The vouldings of the ſpirit.” Ham- 
mond. N | 
WOUND, S. 8 Sax. worde, Belg. ] a 
hurt given a perſon by any violence. 
To WOUND, V. A. to cut the ſkin 
any violence or accident. 
— WOUND, preter and participle paſſive of 
_ Winb. e yo F 
V RACK, S. [Belg. vvrecca, Sax. ] the de- 
ſtruction of a ſhip by winds or rocks, 
Figuratively, ruin or deſtruction, See 


To WRANGLE, V. N. [wwrangbeſeur, 
ſpute or quarrel in a peeviſh, or 


by 


* 


Belg. ] co di 
perverſe manner, for trifles, 
 WRANGLE, S. a quarrel 
ſome trifling incident. 
- To WRAP, V. A. [brefian,. Sax. wwreffler 
Dan.] to roll — ert in folds; to cover with 
ſomething rolled, or thrown round. Uſe 
with p, to cover, hide, or conceal. % 
WRA'PPER, S. any thing uſed as a cover. 
 WR'ATH, S. [wwrath, Sax. wwrede,. Dan.] 
anger excited to a high degree by ſome great 
ence. | | | 


Des 


 WRA/THFUL, Adj. angry; furious; 
C 
To WREAK, V. A. ¶ zvraecan, Sax: wreg- 


ten, Belg. recen, Teut. ] to 
cute any violent deſigg. 
WREAK, S. revenge; paſſion 
WREATH, S. [ rectb, Sax.] any thing 
curled or twiſted; a garland or chaplet. 
To WREATHE, V. A. [preter 4ureathed, 
part. paſſive, vreathed, or wvreathen} to curl or 
_ twiſt; to interweave or entwine together; to 
encircle or ſurround like a garland. . _ 
VWXECE, S. [<wraecce, Sax. wracke, dals. 
This word is varioufly written; if derived 
from the Saxon, it is ſpelt as in this article;. 
but if from the Dutch, a 
Wrack, which fee. _ 
To WRECK, V. A. to 
on rocks or ſands. 


* * 


ö 


deftro 


To ruin. 


y by ruſhing. 


To WRENCH, v. A. [wringar, Sax. 


urenghen, Belg.] to pull by violence; to 
force; to ſprain a limb. 


WRENCH, S. a violent pull or twiſt; 
**» Bene rt a 
IO WREST, V. A. ( zvraeſſan, Sax. ] to 


twiſt ; to extort by violence; to diſtort; to 
apply a word to an uncommon meaning, as 
it were, with violence to its common accep- 
tation. 7. B% Bat | 

To WRE'!STLE, v. A. to ſtruggle with 
a perſon, in order to throw him down. Figu- 
ritively, to ſtruggle with great force, in order 
to ſurmount ſome oppoſition, 


* . 


| +4 
on account of 


revenge; to Exg-- 


, 


| To WRINKLE, V. A. [wrinclian, Lak. ] 


rote, part. paſſive writ] to form letters, or 


s in the article | 


the hand joins to * 
 WRISTBAND,”S, the band at the extre- 


| 
ten ; Scripture : the .Jaſt- ſenſe is uſed when 


being imitated, 


| wRO! 

WRETCH, S. [wrecea, Sax.) a perf 6 Moſes 

e eh miſery ; a perſon of no worth Or Aer 
. KR, 

a WRE'/TCHED, Adj. in a ſtate of w; * g:1 
pitiful ; deſpicable ; worthleſs. milery; formed, 

| WRE'TCHEDNESS, 8. a ſtate of extr with 4p 

miſery, wickedneſs „ot lewdneſ, eme WRU 

W 8 SI 8 Fax, | Te N 

1 in walking. tro with ſhort | a" 

RIGHT, S. f[zoribea. To V 

workman ; a rol] u, dan.) a } 


el. AC 
To WRING, V. A. [preter and : 
ringed, and werung ; Wringen, 
or turn round with violence ; 
ture out of athing by twiſting i 
to pinch ; to harraſs or diſt 
writhe with anguiſh, 


part paff, 
SAX. ] to twiſ 
do foice moiſ. 
t; to ſqueeze; 
refs, Neuterly, to 


WRENKLE, S. [wrincle, Sax, wr; bel 
Belg.] a furrow of the kin or face; 8 
roughneſs in a ſurface. 


to conttact the ſkin into fu 
any ſurface une ven. 
BY RISF, S. [wv ? „Sax. 
arm. 


rrows; to make 


that part in which 


mity of a ſhirt or ſhift ſleeve. 
WRIT, S. {from WX ITE. any thing urit- 


4x3" g of the Bible. A judicial or legal pro- 
CAS 44925: a7. 157; ; . | 
WRIT, the preter of 'WrrTzx. 
- 'WRITATIFVE, Adj. fond of, or inclinel 
to write. Years make men more talkative, 
but leſs eoritarive.” Pope. Johnſon cenſures 
this word as an innovation and unworthy of 


*To WRITE, V. A." [preter writ, or 


* 


pen. Neuterly, to convey one's 


expreſs by a 
a rmed with à pen; to eam - 


ideas by letters fo 
WRITER, 8. one who writes ; a pen« 
man; an author. a, 
To WRITHE, V. A. [richan, Sax.] to 
diſtort { to twiſt with violence. | 
WRITING, S. the act of forming letters, 


| words, c. _ 2 z a paper containing 82 
writing; any legal inſtrument. th 
| WRITTEN, participlepaſſiveof Warr. | 8: 
WRONG. S. [vrange, Sax.] any thing 4 
done knowingly, or with a deſign to myure | \ 
another; an action conſiſtent with moral rec · is 
titude; an error. 55 0 


WRONG, Adj. inconſiſtent with morality, | 
; improper. 


propriety, or truth rive a perſon 


To WRONG, V. A. to dep 
of his due; to injure. 3 
WRO NG FUL, Adj. injurious; unjuſt. 
WRONG-HEAꝰ, or WRONG-HEAD- 
ED, Adj. obſtinate; in the wrong. | 3 


participle paſſ 


WROTE, preter and partici 
Walir x. " wROTH, 


1 | 9 TEA 
A AS Forth. Sax. vrad, Dan.) | plural. Tt is pronounced by emitting the breath 
Win by forne _— with a ſudden expanſion of the lips, when 
an Apts e K Exod, xvi. 20. contracted ſo as to found an v. 2 
« Mo OUGHT [preter and part. paſſive of | YACHT, S, [from jagt, Teut.] a {mall 
Abe derived from 4wocrken, Belg. which | ſhip, generally uſed in conveying ſtate paſſen- 
OR K; | 18 | 

»bt in the preter; hrogat, Sax. ] per- | gers. AR 2 1 ige 

eu e apo; or minebeel, uſed | YARD, S. [geard, Sax. gardd, Brit.] in- 
rd c cloſed ground belonging to a houſe; a mea- 
(ke | 5 roger and participle paſſive of | ſure containing three feer, ſettled by Henry I. 


a. 


Wa1NG, from the length of his own arm ; from een 
RING. | | | | | . »-. © 1 
| Al from WeiTnat). ked; | Sax. Long pieces of timber fitted acroſs the 
Nef 8 IT, 0 ſmaſts, and Wel as ſupports for the ſails, 
diſtorted 3 by N ; to be contorted or writh- | YARE, Ad}. ſgearae, Sax, ] ready; eager 3 
Jo WEE, CR 7. Adextrous. * You ſhall find me pare.” Shak, 
el. Adtively to diſtort. » * TERS oo PRs > 
2 85 . . e I. "YARMOUTH, 8. a ſea - port town of 
VTV Norfolk, with a market on Saturdays and 
, be Wedneſdays, and one fair on Friday and Sa- 
» The twenty - ſecond letter of the Eng- | turday in Eaſter- week, for petty chapmen, It 
Ya . eee tag _ — — is Rated on the river Yare, where it falls into 
N 9 ic ee from the Saxons, | the ſea, and is a place of great ſtrength. It is 
d is 10 be met with likewiſe in the Gathie|-reckonedthe key of this coaſt, and is a clean 
i habet, but pronunced by them in the ſame handſome place, the houſes being well built: 
eee as by the Greeks, 1,.t. like cb. The and it is alſo a place of conſiderable trade. It is 
Greek ? ug has the ſame ſound as the | noted for its red herrings, as alfo for its 
Engliſh ; but as this letter is never uſed to | coaches, which are nothing more than ſledges 
dor rr he ail we will root wt ne hr u ae ie 
c derived from the | ſea,” | 
8 1 > ineral X AN ten. laldermen, and 36 common- council men, and 
XERIE, a title given to à prince or chief conſiſts of about 1500 houſes. It lies 27 miles 
EO ot nie 
XERO IUM, S. [Gr.] a dry] N. E. of London. | | 
plaſter for ſore eyes, ; „ | To YARR, V. N. to growl or fnarl like 
_ XERO'PHAGY, S. ¶ xerepbagie, Lat.] the a dog. fe | OG 
eating of dry _ a ſort of faſt among the W. 8. [gearn, Sax.] wool ſpun into 
primuive Chriſtians. threads. Wa = 
F"XIPHOYDES, S. [C., Gr. a ſword, | YAWL, S. a hoat or ſmall veſſel belonging 
and ti S., Gr.] in Anatomy, the name of a to a ſhip, 9 5 5 
cartilage at the bottom of the ſternum, and} To YAWN, v. N. [ geouan, Sax. J to 
Jo called, from its reſembling the point of a | gape; to open wide; to expreſs longing by 
-i Eo ore MY 
X Y'STUS, 8, [Zv5®-, Gr. from Evo, 8 YA WN, S. the act of gaping. 
Or.] in Architecture, a long ſpacious portico, | YA\'WNING, Adj. le 


e y. 3 

wherein the athletæ exerciſcd. | YCLE/PED, [part. illee of CLI x, call, 

e at GEE, ES, from elepan, Sax, to which is added the particle 
* Js, uſed in the preters and participles in old 


Englith, and from ge, Sax.] called; named. 
VVV N I, pron, the nominative plural of Thou, 
\ 7 The twenty-third letter of the Eng- | uſed when ſpeaking to more than one pei ſon; 
* liſh alphabet, uſed both as a vowel | from ge, Sax. bui, Arm. quy, Boh. ay, Dalm, 
and a conſtonant, Its form in the | vj, Sclav. ebavch, Brit. 8 

Saxon alphabet ſeems borrowed from that of YEA, Adj. [ea or ga, Sax. ja, Dan, Teut, 
the Greek T, eſpecially as its ſound in the | and Belp;] yes 3 tiwlyc- : 
Saxon relembles it, and in moſt Engliſh words | To YARN, v. N. Jeanjan, Sa 
derived from the Greek, is ſubſtituted for it. forth young, applied to ſhcep. 
When it occurs at the beginning of a word, it | YE/ANLIN G, the young of ſheep, 
is ſounded like the Hebrew; but at the end] YEAR, 8. [gear, Sax. jaer, Belg. jabr, 
5 words like a long i. Such words as end in Teut, aar, Dan, ar, Run. J. a ſyſtem, or circle 
t . in the ſingular, form their plural in | of ſeveral months, or a ſpace of time meaſured 
ws eing formerly written with ie inſtead of by the revolution of ſome celeſtial body in 

2 _ 3 generally derived from the [ics orbit. A ſelar year conſiſts of 365 days, 
Fa ; who form their plural likewiſe by the | 6 hours, and almoſt 10 minutes. A lunar 
TT Ry - ans: thus, fraternity, formerly year is leſs than the ſolar by 11 days, and 
+ Jraternite, makes fraternities in the conſiſts exactly of 354 days, 8 hours, and 48 


4 


x.] to bring 


3 minutes, 


1 E- T 


Minutes, and is the year now uſed by the 
Turks. The civil yeer is that which each na- 
tion has contrived to compute time by, and 
nerally conſiſts of whole days; the commor; 
civil year con ſiſts of 365 days, and the P!//cxtile, 
or leaf year, con ſiſ s of 366 days, and has one” 
day more than the common, which is called 
the intercalary day. | 
_ YUARLING, S. a beaſt a ycar old. | 
IE ARLVY, Adv. every year ; laſting a 
Fear ; once a year. 8 To 
To YEARN, V. N. [pronounced yern, with 
e ſhort; eernicr, Sax. ] to feeba ſtrong ſympa- 
thy, aſſection, or tenderneſs. Actively, tv 
grieve or affect with ſympathy. It would 
<< yearn your heart to ſce it.” Shak, The laſt 
ſenſe is obſolete. . 15 
IFAS T, S. [ge, Sax. ] rhe foam of beer 
In a ſtate of fei mentation. 
YELK, S. yealrwe, Sax.] the yellow part 
of an egg; commonly pronounced, and oiten 
written, yo/x. | > | ae 
To YELL, V. N. yk, Iſl.] to make a 
horrible cry through ſorrow or agony, _ 
_ YELL, S. a ery expreſſive of horror. 
YELLOW, Adi | gealazve, Sax. gheleusve, 
Belg. gialis, Ital. jacine, Fr.] a bright colour, 
reſemblinag gold. . 
YE'LLOWBOY, S. a piece of gold coin 
& Nelο ν to fee council.“ Jon Bull. 
XELLOVMNESS, S. che quality of being 
yellow. EE Es "a. wp 
IO YELP, V. N. [ y:a{fan, Sax ] to bark 
or make a noiſe like a hound in purſuit of its 
"2s on oe en „ 
FO MAN, S. f according to Junius, from 
geman, Sax. a villager] a man of a ſmall land- 
eld eſtate: formerly given as a title to ſoldiers, 
and at prefcat applied to the guards which at- 
tend the king, cloathed in the dreſs worn in 


the days of Henry VIII. Wake 
YEOU'MANRY, S. the collective body of 
pxeomen. | Fogg 
3 &Q 
or throw out with a ſpring. TER 
VER, S. a ſpring or quick motion. 

IERN. See YraAnn. | 
YES, Adv. [iſe Sax. ] a term uſed to im- 
ply conſent, aſlent, or affirmation ;- oppoſed 
to no. 
IFS TER, Adj. [ghifer, Belg. hefternus, 
Lat.] the next before the preſent day. Whom 
- **'veſter fun bebeld.” Lid. Scldom uſed, 
unleſs in compoſition. | 
YE'STFRDAY, S. [gifandaeg, Sax. beſ- 

ter na dies. Lat.] the day laſt paſt. 95 

YESTERNiIGHT, S. the night laſt 
paſt. 3 | 
IE, Conj. ſgyt, git, peta, Sax. ] never- 
theleſs; notwithſtanding; however. Yet 
« theſe imperfections being balanced by great 
. * virtues.” Dryd. | 3 
YET, Adv beſides; more than has been 
mentioned. This furniſhes with yer one 


Addiſon Once more. «+ Te- 


Mi. Uſed with up 


Lat. joug, Fr.] the bandage placed on the neck 


F 
To enſlave or ſubdue. 


„ congueror.?* Hudib. 


YERK, V. A. [See Jexx] to move 


10 R 
te more reaſon.” Arcs, Still; 


ere res . 3 withor 
alteration. “ While they were got * 5 , 
ns,” 
„et, a moment.“ 
e before it, at this 


* id, Joung men, 


Pope. Uſed with a negatiy 
time, or ſo ſoon. Thales 
not yet.” Bac. 

To YIELD, v. A. [pro 

> V. A. [pron 

rom geldan, Sax. ] to * Ws FE. 
ge as a due; 10 allow. «T yield K ju. 
to reſi n or . WE vs, 
Neuterly, to ſubmit as x on, oy 
ply; to Far org va allow: to give ape 
as an inferior in e | | 
Fo a xcellence, or any other | 
YORE, 8. [geoc, Sax, Jock, Belg, Juvum, 
of a draught horſe. Figurativel = 
eule, Mavery 3, Ink, band, or ee, 
couple or pair; a piece of wood placed on the : 
ſhoulders, by means of which 15 pails are 
carried at oncgſe. „ 
10 YOKE, V. A. to faſten to a carriage 
by a yoke; to join or couple with another. 
e Caſſius, you are yoted with a lamb,” Wal 
0 He yoleth vour 
bellious necks.” Shak. Tos dn a ag 
fine. Words and promites that yole—the 


YO'REFELLOW, or YOKEMATE, s. 
a companion in labour 2 Yohefeliows in arms.“ 
Shak. A mate. 5 NE OY 
2 UL, $ de Tao Eo: 
YON, YOND, YO/NDER, Adv. [pend, 
Sax.) at a diſtance. PEST OR 
 YORE, or of YORE, Adj. | gesgara, Sax,] 
long; of old time, or long apo. | 
YORK, S. [named Caer Ebrave, by Nin- 
nius, and Caer Efroc, from K. Ebraucs, its 
ſuppoſed founder, Ewvorauic, cr Faſer-wic, 
Sax. i. e a city ſituated on the river Ure] the 
ſecond city in England, an archbiſhop's ſee, 
and ti;e metropolis of Yorkſhire. It is plea- 
ſantly ſituated in a valley, in a fertile foil, and 
whotſome air, is both large and populous, 
ſevera} miles in circumference, has four large 
gates; and is divided by the river Ouſe, for- 
merly named Ure, which has a very hand- 
ſome bridge, whoſe arch is eſteemed very 
much on account of its fweep and dimenſions 
It is governed by a mayor, twelve aldermen, 
who are juſtices of the peace, twenty-four | 
prime common-council-men, eight chamber- 
lains, ſeventy-two comman- council-men, a re- 
corder, town-clerk, common-ſerjeant, ſivord- 
bearer, &c. It fendstwo members to park 
ment; is diſtant from London 150 cf 
ted, or 192 meaſured miles, and is ſauated in 
lon. 22 deg. 25 ſec. lat 54 deg. and 10 ec, 
YO'RKSHIRE, S. by far the largeſt court 
in England, is bounded on the W. by Lan 
ſhire, and part of Cheſhire z on the d. Ufa, 
bythire, Nottinghamſhire, and Lincoln | 
on the E. by the German ocean; and on e 


N. by Durham and Weltmorcland. 1 1 


w 


x 


LO E- 


to contain 360 miles in compaſs, _ 27 f 
from N. to 8. and 80 from E. to 53 op 
Tempteman makes it 114 miles long, an E 
broad; and others reckon 3,770,000 * f 
this county. It is divided into —_— wg 
diſtinguiſhed by Eaſt, Welt, and North, & wg 
their lituation with reſpect to York oy z Ic 
welt-riding comprehendingten hundreds, an 
ewenty-four market-towns; the eaſt four _ 
dreds, and eight market towns; and the nort 1 
twelve Hundreds and ſeventeen market towns. 
This county contains 563 pariſhes, 242 vow 
ages, 2330 Villages, about 106,159 houſes, 
and 530,750 inhabitants. AS this county - 
of fo great extent, both its air and ſoil mul 

bed different in different parts of it; but it is 

in general plentiful, and remarkable for its 
breed of horſes. It ſends 30 members 10 par- 
liament, 2 for the county, 2 for York city, 
and 2 each for Kingſton upon Hull, Knareſ- 
borough, Scarborough, Ripon, Richmond, 
Heydon, Boroughbridge, Malton, Thirike, 
Aldborough, Beverly, Northallerton, and 
Pontefract. 5 

' YOU, bron. [e, the accuſative plural of 

tbu, Sax. thou] this word is uſed when we 


4 


— AY 


been applied, by way of ceremony, even when 
we addreſs a ſingle perſon. It is ſometimes 
uſed indefinitely, for any perſon, in the ſame 
ſenſe as on, Fr. e . 
| YOUNG, Adj. [org | 
Belg. iung. Teut, ] not born many years; in 
the firſt part of lite. Figuratively, ignorant, 
unexperienced. Applied to vegetables, newly 
grown. . 
YOUNG, 
mals, SORE, | 8 | 
YOU'NGSTER, or YOU'NKER, S. a 
young perſon : a word of contempt, | 
YOUR, Pron. ſeozber, Sax. jezwar, 
Goth, ] belonging to you. It ſeems to be 
rather the genitive plural of ever, from ge, 
Fax. you; and on that account is ſeldom uſed 
but when we ſpeak to more than one, unleſs 


S. the offspring of brute ani 


ſenſe it is that we add the *s final, a ſign of 
the genitive fingular, more particularly ſo 
when the ſubſtantive goes before, or is under- 
ſtood. © *Tis managed by an abler hand than 
. aur g. Dryd. It is yeur's to tranſmit.” 
5 EY 
| YOURSELF, Pron, 
Jou, exclulive of any oth | 
, TOUTH, S. [ yeoguth, Sax.] that part of 
life which is between childhood and manhood, 
generally reckoned from 14 to 28 3 a young 
man. Young men, uſed collectively. | 
YOU'THFUL, Adj, young; ſuitable to 
youth ; vigorous, * 5 


YULE, S. [gezl, yesl, yehu!, Sax. I the me 
or Chriſtmas, | | | 


Te YUX, V. A. fes 


[from your and ſelf] 


er. 5 


2 OuUxar 7 Sax, ] to 


ſpeak to more than one; but by cuſtom has| 


ger. Sax. org, N 


when we compliment a perſqn ;.and in that | 


| have the poles in their centers. 


Low 
7 The lad letter of the alphabet; 4 


double conſonant. Its form is the 
4 Y ſime in the Saxon, Gothic, and 
Greek alphabets, and its ſound reſembles that 
of an hard S. | ho 
ZA'FFRE, S. a blue colour made of co- 
balt powdered very fine, mixed with three 
times it weight of powdered flints, and ſub- 
limated. | 
ZA'NY, S. a perſon who endeavours by 
odd jeſtures and expreſſions to excite laughter; 
a merry-andrew or buffoon. Preacher at 
e once and zany of thy age. Pope. | 
_ Z&'RNISH, S. a ſolid ſubſtance in which 
orpiment is found, of a green or yellow colour. 
ZEAL, S. {pronounced e , from Cn, 
Gr. zelus, Lat. | a paſſionate ardour or affec- 
tion for any thing, perſon, or cauſe. 
Z EA LOT, 8. | Terwrns, Gr, zelcterer, Fr.] 
one that eſpouſes any cauſe with @ great ar- 
dour or paſſion : generally uſed in diſpraiſe. 
ZEA'LOUS, Adj. [pronounced claus] eſ- 
pouſing any cauſe with paſſian. 
_ ZECHIN, S. {from Zecna, in Venice, 
where the mint is ſettled] a gold coin worth | 
about nine ſhillings ſterling. © | 
2E, S. the name of the tetter &. Figu- 
ratively, a crooked perſon, formed like the 
letter Z. A worthleſs inſignificant wretche 
** Thou whoreſon ed, thou nnneceflary let- 
f...... | | 
ZENITH, S. [Arab.] the point in the 
heavens directly over one's head, and oppoſite 
. ĩͤ v 5 
ZEPHYR, or ZEPHYRUS, S. [Lat.] 
the weſt wind : poctically applied to any calm, 
ſoft, or genial wind. CE NY, | 
2ES T, S. the peel of an orange ſqueezed 
mon wine; a reliſh or taſte ſuperadded to any 
thing. 3 5 „ 
2ZETETICK, Adj. proceeding by enquiry. 
ZEU GMA, S. [Gr.] a figure in Rheto- 
ric, wherein an adjective or verb, which agrees 
with the next word is likewiſe applied to one 
ee 
ZO'DIAC, S. [zodiague, Fr. Cosò te nog 
Gr, } the ecliptic, or track of the ſun through 
the twelve {igns, which are called by the name 
of ſome animal. | GY 
_ ZONE, S. [Sn Gr, ona, Lat.] a girdle. 
The middle part—girt like a ſtarry zone 
his waiſt.” Par, Let. A diviſion of the 
terragueous globe, with reſpect to the different 
degrees of heat, The whole earth is divided 
into fve æcnes; that in the middle, and be- 
ing between the two tropics, is called the torrid 
zone; by the antients it was thought to be un- 


inhabited; but modern diſcoveries have ex- 


ploded this ſuppoſition, There are two tem- 


| perate, and twofrigid zones; the northern tem- 


perate zone is terminated by the tropic of can- 


cor, andthe artic polar circle, The frigid zones 


are oircumſeribed by the polar circles, and 


J 


200- 


8 
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ZOO GRATHER, S8. [Caen and hn, 
Gr.] one who diſeribes the nature, properties, 
and forms of animals. By zoographers cal- 

4 ſed the prophet.” Bacon 
 ZOO'GRAPHY, S. (ee Gr. and ypaqw, 

Gr.] a deſcription of the form, natures, and 

properties of animals. Weare thereby con - 
C ducted into zoography.” Grew. _ . 

- ZOO'LOGY,-S. [Co. s, Gr. and Noyos, 
Gr. ] a treatiſe concerning animals or living 

Creatures. | DET CO 


Gr. J a vegitable or plant which par- 
takes both of the nature of plants and ani- 
mals. 1 „ 
- ZOOPHO'RIC, Adj. IC, Gr. and pep, 
Gr.] bearing an animal. A zoophoric column, 
in Architecture, is that which bears or ſupports 
the form of an animal. 98 | 
. _ - ZOO'PHORUS, S. [See Zoo r Rex) 
the frieze of a column, or that part which is 
between the architrave and cornice; ſo called 
From the ornaments reſembling animals, car- 
JJ ͤ 557 | 


„ 


EP 5 : 
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rt, Gr.] a perſon 
mals. | 
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ZOOPHYTE, S. IC, Gr, and gro, 


. 


the lips obliquely upwards. 


ZOO'TOMIST, s. I Le, Gr. and 
who diſſects ani- 


ZOO'TOMY, S. the diſſection of the 


body of beaſts; called likewiſe, comparative 
ZUPNGLIANS, 8. a branch of ancient 
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reformers, fo called from their founder Ui 


2 GOMA, S. Gr. a bond f 4968 
conliſting of SIAN. e or N 25 
proceſſes, or eminences of bones, the one 3 


the os temporis, and the other from the or male 
» 


which are joined topether by | 
called Zygomatic. e by a ſuture, thence 


ZYGOMA'TIC, Adj. [See 
in Anatomy, the > - pig muſcle, 
S gomaticus, is a Muſcle which comes from 
the zygoma, and paſſing obliquely, is inſerted 
near the angle of the lips. Its uſe is to draw 


2700 MA] 
or muſculus 


; 


ZYM A, S. any taing which promotes 
or cauſes fermentation. 

_ ZYMOSIMETER, S. (see Zy Nou! 
an inſtrument propoſed by the ingenious na- 
turaliſt Swammerdam, in his book De Reſpira- 
tione, to meaſure the degree of fermentation 
cauſed by the mixture of different bodies, and 
the degree of heat they acquire in fermenting; 
beſides which, he applies it to find the heat or 
temperament of the blood in animals, 

ZYTHO'GALA, S. | from zythas, Lat. 
and yanaet, Gr.] in Medicine, a word uſed 
frequently by Sydenham, to ſignify a mixture 
of beer and milk, or a poſſet drink, 

Z. Z. A character made uſe of by the an- 
tient phyſicians to ſignify myrrh, and by the 


moderns to ſignify ginger. 


